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DENIS^ 


THE  FALSE  AND  THE  TRUE. 


punished  for  what  was  asscrtedSo  be  unprcTentible — 
was  not  quite  so  clear  to  me. 

As  long  as  I  could  remember  I  had  been  a  pupil  at 
Laurel  House  ;  and  my  knowledge  of  the  world  I  was 
so  bitter  against  was  certainly  rather  limited.  The 
one  walk  out  of  Cheltenham  wliich  from  its  loneliness 
was  considered  best  adapted  for  the  daily  exercise  of 
young  ladies— the  walk  up  the  High-street  to  church 
on  Sundays — the  grounds  of  Laurel  House,  and  its 
dining,  school,  and  bedroom,  had  been  my  world 
hitherto.  World  enough  for  a  girl  whose  imagination 
is  strong  enough  to  make  the  link  between  the  real  and 
the  ideal  sufficiently  indistinct  for  school  life  to  be  en¬ 
durable  at  fifteen ;  and  if  the  imagination  be  healthy 
as  well  as  strong — if  though  the  link  bo  hidden  it  is 
never  broken — there  is  not,  1  think,  much  harm  done 
by  the  dreams  which  girls  dream.  lJut  such  was  not 
my  case.  I  could  draw  no  premisses  from  the  world 
about  me  for  my  girlish  dreams,  nor  did  they  reflect 
back  any  rosy  light  upon  my  lonely  life.  When  I  took 
a  peep  into  dreamland  it  was  like  stepping  at  once  from 
the  polar  regions  to  the  sunny  south,  and  1  always 
shivered  back  into  my  ice-bound  life  again  with  fresh 
distaste  and  unfitness  for  it.  I  was  dissatisfied  with 
myself  and  everybody  about  me,  and  am  bound  to 
acknowledge  that  there  was  foundation  enough  for  the 
charges  of  violence  of  temper  and  insubordination  whieli 
were  constantly  brought  against  me. 

My  governess.  Miss  Weston,  who  sincerely  lamented 
my  perversity,  vainly  endeavoured  to  argue  me  into  a 
better  state  of  mind,  and  reconcile  me  to  what  she 
tenned  the  Divine  will. 

“You  should  strive  to  look  upon  the  bright  side  of 
things,  and  be  grateful  for  the  blessings  accorded  to 
you,  Denise,”  would  urge  that  good  lady.  “  You  should 
remember  that  you  have  received  the  full  benefit  of  the 
Laurel  IIou^c  training  since  an  infant,  and  that  every- 
tliing  which  example  and  precept  can  do  has  been  done 
for  you.  Cultivate  a  humility  of  spirit,  my  dear  child, 
and  remember  that  if  unfortunate  circumstances  prevent 


CHAPTER  I. 

HEREDITARY. 

T'S  a  wicked  old  world!  There  isn’t 

■  a  good  thing  in  it!  Better  to  go 
through  tribulation  indeed!  It  hasn't 
done  7)ie  any  good,  I  can  tell  her !  I 
should  just  enjoy  making  her  old  wig 
stand  on  end  by  telling  her  how  wicked 
1  feel  after  her  long  sermon,  I  should!  It’s  no  use 
preaching  to  me  about  the  comforts  of  religion.  Religion 
may  be  all  very  well  for  a  dean’s  daughter,  like  Emma 
Dale ;  but  ask  her,  or  any  other  girl  in  the  place,  if 
she  believes  that  we  are  all  alike!  What  makes  her 
shrink  from  me,  what  makes  them  all  shun  me,  but 
my  brown  skin  V  Wouldn’t  it  have  been  different  if  my 
mother  had  been  a  white  woman  ?  It's  a  wicked  old 
world! — it  in! — and  I  hate  it!” 

These  unorthodox  sentiments  were  uttered  in  broken 
sentences,  now  with  a  wail  and  a  sob,  now  with  pas¬ 
sionate  vehemence,  by  a  girl  of  about  fifteen  years  of 
ago,  as  she  hurriedly  paced  to  and  fro  between  the 
window  and  door  of  her  bedroom;  angrily  tearing 
away  her  dress  as  it  caught,  and  was  rent  by,  the 
sharp  angle  of  an  open  drawer  every  time  she  turned. 

I  cannot  attempt  any  description  of  her  personal 
appearance  beyond  saying  that  she  was  tall,  slight,  and 
dark,  for  I  am  writing  about  myself,  and  up  to  this 
time  I  liatl  not  seen  more  of  my  face  or  figure  than 
was  reflected  in  the  tiny  dressing-glass,  in  a  distorted 
fashion  of  its  own.  Of  my  character  it  would  be  still 
more  difficult  to  speak  here.  According  to  my  sage 
elders  my  tendencies  were  vicious;  the  exceptional  and 
elaborate  training  which  I  had  undergone  since  my 
infancy  not  having  eradicated,  and  not  having  been 
expected  to  eradicate,  them.  So  accustomed  was  I  to 
hear  the  hopelessness  of  my  case  gravely  discussed, 
that  perhajis  I  had  even  an  exaggerated  sense  of  my 
shortcomings ;  but  why  so  much  force  should  be  ex¬ 
pended  needlessly — why  I  should  be  so  systematically 
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youv  attaining  precisely  the  same  moral  altitude  as  that 
of  your  companious,  it  is  none  the  less  your  duty  to 
strive  towards  the  goal,  for  it  is  still  in  your  power  to 
become  a  cheerful  and  useful  member  of  society.” 

Having  at  an  early  age  fought  out  the  explanation 
of  a  taunt  from  one  of  my  companions  about  having 
black  blood  in  my  veins,  and  found  in  my  dictionary 
the  meaning  of  the  word  “  hereditaiy,”  so  often  used 
with  the  accompaniment  of  a  solemn  shake  of  the  head 
in  reference  to  my  shortcomings,  I  fully  understood 
Idiso  Weston  when  she  said  that  circumstances  were 
against  me.  Rut  she  tried  in  vain  to  make  me  submit 
to  the  “inevitable.”  I  neither  cultivated  a  humility  of 
spirit  nor  attempted  to  become  a  useful  and  cheerful 
member  of  society.  Morbidly  conscious  of  my  failings, 
and  half  frightened  at  my  own  temerity,  I  rebelled  in 
a  passionate,  undisciplined  way  of  my  own  against 
becoming  a  martyr  to  circumstances,  a  rebellion  which 
grew  with  my  growth,  notwithstanding  the  long  hand- 
to-hand  fight  which  it  became.  Bitterly  did  1  resent 
what  I  considered  to  be  my  guardian’s  unkindness  in 
placing  me  at  an  exclusive  establishment  like  Miss 
AW'ston's,  where  I  was  a  pariah  amongst  girls  to  whom 
my  heart  yearned  in  vain,  while  the  older  I  grew  the 
more  sensitive  did  I  become  to  their  avoidance. 

But  I  was  unjust  to  my  dear  old  guardian.  I  know 
now  that  my  introduction  at  I.aurel  House  was  the 
misiakc  of  a  good  man  nervously  anxious  for  my 
welfare,  and  too  distrustful  of  his  fitness  to  superintend 
the  education  of  a  young  girl  to  act  from  his  own 
judgment,  not  from  any  prejudice  against  me.  He  was 
not  aware  that  in  lirst-class  finishing  schools  like  IMiss 
Weston’s,  young  ladies  are  apt  to  jiractise  the  first- 
class  foibles  and  prejudices  of  their  mammas,  and  that 
my  j.cculiarities  of  temperament  and  i)osition  were 
especially  lil:ely  to  call  them  into  action. 

!My  mother  died  at  my  birth,  and  my  father,  a 
Virginian  planter,  two  or  three  years  later,  leaving  me 
to  t!ie  guardianship  of  his  old  college  friend  and  tutor. 
Dr.  Reed.  I  believe  that  the  old  doctor,  who  lived  a 
retired,  studious,  bachelor  life  in  a  (piaint  old  town  of 
Ciloucestershire,  accepted  the  trust  very  unwillingly, 
having  only  consented  to  act  after  repeated  solicitation 
from  my  father,  to  whom  he  was  greatly  attached. 
But  I  sui.posc  that  my  father  purposely  kept  him 
ignorant  of  my  sex,  and  that  it  never  entered  into  the 
good  old  Ilian’s  head  that  his  charge  might  happen  to 
be  a  girl,  for  tlie  first  sight  of  my  brown  baby  face 
when  my  nui-se  and  I  anived  in  England  is  said  to 
liavc  cost  him  a  fit  of  illness,  so  tenilied  was  he  at  the 
rirospect  before  him. 

Unfoitunately  for  me,  the  rector’s  childless  wife,  to 
whom  in  his  distress  the  doctor  applied  for  advice, 
belonged  to  that  small  class  of  women  who  have  no 
knowledge  of,  or  sympathy  with,  children  ;  nor  had 
she  any  idea  of  education  beyond  the  backboard  system 
wh.ich  she  herself  had  gone  through,  the  ill  effects  of 
which  were  evident  enough  in  her  <laily  life  to  more 
p-ivvctiscd  observei’s  tlian  my  guardian.  Not  that  any 
cue  would  have  ventured  the  asscitioa  that  JIrs. 
Soames  was  not  a  gowl  woman.  Her  neighbours 
generally  .^aiil  that  she  was  almost  too  good  for 
this  world,  her  goodne.5S  being  of  that  superlative 


order  before  which  the  smallest  defaulters  become 
hopeless ;  and  no  poor  sinner  of  her  own  sex  had  ever 
been  known  to  whisper  out  a  tale  of  sin  and  sorrow  to 
Mrs.  Soames. 

But  my  guardian,  whose  experience  was  gathered  ] 
from  books,  and  his  belief  adojvted  and  exaggerated  I 
from  the  tender  chivalrous  dreams  of  the  poets,  was  I 
apt  to  take,  in  ordinary  events,  the  glitter  for  the  gold.  I 
Accepting  the  general  verdict  respecting  the  rector’s  I 
lady  in  its  best  sense,  he  congratulated  himself  upon 
having  found  a  friend  in  need,  and  imidicitly  obeyed 
her  instructions  upon  the  course  to  be  taken  for  my 
education.  According  to  her  opinion,  the  right  and 
proper  thing  for  my  guardian  to  do  was  at  once  to 
place  me  in  the  most  exclusive  and  expensive  school  to 
be  found,  being  at  the  same  time  careful  to  put  its 
mistress  upon  her  guard  against  certain  hereditary 
tendencies.  Thus  I  have  ]\lrs.  Soames,  and  not  my 
guardian,  to  thank  for  the  miserable  loneliness  of  my 
child  life.  It  was  owing  to  her  that  such  numerous 
precautions  were  taken  against  my  evil  tendencies  as 
to  hedge  me  about  with  cold  proprieties  from  my 
infancy,  while  no  appeal  was  made  to  luy  affections. 

Miss  Weston  was  the  decayed  member  of  an  old 
county  family,  the  only  Weston,  as  she  was  in  the 
habit  of  saying,  who  had  ever  been  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  earning  money.  Although  she  was  a  really 
goo<l  woman  according  to  her  light,  her  unconquerable 
prejudices  respecting  name  and  descent  rendered  her 
the  most  unfit  person  tliat  could  have  been  selected  to 
take  charge  of  me.  I  do  not  think  that  she  honestly  ' 
believed  in  the  possibility  of  my  ever  becoming  like 
other  people,  although  she  conscientiously  did  what  she 
considered  her  duty;  and  this  I  knew,  strive  as  she 
might  to  hide  it  from  me.  All  her  pupils  except  myself 
belonged  to  the  upper  strata  of  society,  and  as  ^liss 
Weston  considered  it  part  of  her  duty  to  lay  my  case 
before  each  parent,  perhaps  it  is  not  so  strange  as  1 
used  to  think  it  that  I  never  found  a  companion  amongst 
the  young  ladies  of  I>aurel  House. 

All  my  vacations  were  spent  at  Miss  Wc.ston’e,  the 
only  break  in  the  monotony  of  my  life  being  my 
guardian’s  annual  visits.  At  the  same  hour,  on  the 
siimc  day,  I  was  once  a  year  summoned  to  the  drawing¬ 
room  to  be  iircsented  to  Dr.  Reed.  He  was  a  little  old 
man,  thin  and  bent,  his  dark  piercing  eyes  contrasting 
strongly  with  his  white  hair  and  shrivelled  face ;  clever 
and  kind  looking,  I  thought,  but  so  nervous  and  absent 
in  speech  and  manner  that  you  felt  uncomfortable  from 
sjTiipathy. 

His  visits  never  ended  satisfactorily,  although  I 
always  looked  forwaivi  to  them  very  anxiously,  having 
often  been  for  weeks  previously  studying  little  speeches 
to  be  made  on  the  occasion,  being  also  csjiecially  careful 
of  my  dciiortment  (every  young  lady  in  Laurel  House 
knew  that  vulgarity  was  many  degrees  woree  than 
wickedness),  in  the  hope  of  winning  his  approval. 

Enfortunately,  iMiss  Weston  made  it  a  rule  to  begin 
the  interview  by  reading  over  a  report  of  the  year’s 
delinquencies,  and  by  the  time  the  list  was  ended 
all  my  pretty  speeches  were  forgotten,  and  every  scrap 
of  courage  had  oozed  away.  The  unfeigned  distress 
displayed  by  my  guardian,  when  informed  that  although, 
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owir’''  to  the  unceasing  e.Torts  of  hcreclf  and  her  sub- 
onli’-.atcs,  moral  retrogi  cssion  could  not  be  said  to  have 
taken  place,  progression  had  been  exceedingly  slight, 
drove  me  to  the  lowest  depths  of  despair.  After  this  I 
cared  nothing  to  hear  that  my  studies  had  jjrogressed 
satisfactorily,  that  I  had  undoubted  aj)titiidc  for  learn¬ 
ing,  and  so  forth  ;  for  I  had  penetration  enough  to  sec 
that,  bookworm  as  was  the  dear  old  doctor,  there  was 
something  which  he  valued  more  than  learning. 
Jliserably  self-abased,  I  generally  stood  mute  by  his 
side  during  the  remainder  of  the  interview,  my  hand 
lying  loosely  in  his,  while  now  aiul  again  he  turned  it 
over,  peering  down  curiously  at  my  brown  palm  through 
his  s])cctacles,  as  though  seeking  to  find  the  secret  of 
my  wilfulness  there,  murmuring  to  himself  between 
whiles,  “Sad  Jiity!  sad  mistake!  Shouldn't  have  licen 
a  girl.  Allan  lllake  shouldn't  have  sent  me  a  girl — 
know  nothing  about  girls,”  and  so  forth. 

He  seemed  quite  incap.ible  of  meeting  the  difficulty, 
or  offering  any  suggestion  beyond  a  few  deferenti.al 
(piestions  to  Miss  ^\'eston,  such  as  “  Had  she  tried 
(ircek  ?  What  did  she  think  of  mathematics  or  a 
course  of  logic  ?  If  his  housekeeper  JIaggie,  who  knew 
a  great  <leal  about  girls,  would  be  of  any  use?”  &c. 
All  these  suggestions  were  courteously  declined  by  Miss 
Weston,  and  the  interview  always  terminated  with 
mutual  compliments  ;  that  lady  assuring  him  that,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  difficulty,  her  efforts  would  continue 
unceasing;  and  he  thanking  her  so  gratefully  that,  had 
I  not  once  heard  her  telling  the  English  governess  that 
“nothing  1  ut  the  large  sum  she  received  for  my  educa¬ 
tion  would  induce  her  to  ri.sk  introducing  me  amongst 
her  other  pupibs,”  I  might  have  supposed  that  I  was 
indebted  to  her  charity.  In  fact,  I  think  the  old 
doctor  felt  more  awe  of  Miss  Weston  than  I  did 
myself. 

As  time  wont  on,  my  guardian's  periodical  visits 
Ijccame  more  fonnal  and  of  shorter  duration ;  for  the 
older  I  grew  the  more  afraid  of  me  he  seemed,  although 
he  still  strove  in  an  awkward  way  to  be  friendly.  I5ut 
I  grew  hopeless  and  taciturn,  and  my  answers  to  his 
questions  were  alw.ays  the  same,  “  I  wanted  nothing.” 
However,  just  before  my  fifteenth  birthd.ay  I  did  make 
a  request.  I  had  been  some  time  longing  for  a  writing- 
desk,  and  mustered  sufficient  courage  to  ask  if  I  might 
have  one.  'I'lie  gl.ad  readiness  with  which  he  responded 
to  my  request— immediately  bidding  me  choose  one  for 
myself,  the  best  to  be  found,  and  anything  else  I  fancied 
—might  h.ave  shown  me  that  he  was  less  to  blame 
than  I  for  the  reserve  existing  between  us.  But  I  had 
made  U2i  my  mind  that,  try  as  he  might  to  conceal  it, 
he  felt  the  same  iirejiulicc  against  me  as  did  other 
pcojtle,  and  shrank  from  his  liberality. 

“Xo,  I  only  wanted  the  commonest  and  chcaiicst 
desk  to  be  had,”  I  rejdied,  heartily  wishing  that  I  had 
said  nothing  al)out  it,  adding  in  a  low  tone  something 
about  not  caring  for  presents. 

“  But  it  would  not  be  a  present,”  he  argued  earnestly; 
“  I  had  a  jierfect  right  to  have  whatever  I  required.” 

“  I  tlon't  want  any  rights !”  I  exclaimed,  almost  with 
a  cry  of  anguidi,  my  heart  beating  heavily  with  the 
sujijiressod  desire  to  throw  myself  at  his  feet  and  entreat 
his  love. 


He  looked  grieved  and  puzzled,  nervously  twisting 
his  spectacles  .about  and  examining  them  minutely  be¬ 
tween  whiles,  a  habit  he  had  whenever  at  a  loss.  Sud¬ 
denly  a  bright  thought  secme<l  to  strike  him. 

“  A  desk !  Why,  what  have  I  been  thinking  about  ? 
Perhajis  she  would  like  to  h.ave  that ;  it’s  a  much  hand¬ 
somer  one  than  could  be  bought  liere,  I  daresay.  What 
do  you  s.ay  to  it,  hoijj  Gold  inlaid  with  tortoiseshell. 
Xo,  no,  tortoiseshell  inlaid  with  silver.  Bless  me,  no! 
that's  a  snuffbox.” 

“  I  don’t  want  a  snuffbox,  sir.” 

He  laughed  good-humouredly. 

“Xo,  to  be  sure  not.  A  desk — and  your  bather's, 
which  was  intrusted  to  my  care,  is  a  very  beautiful 
one  if  you  don’t  object  to  it’s  being  old-fashioned.” 

“  My  bather’s !’’  I  burst  out,  overjoyed  .at  the  thought ; 
“  may  I  have  it — may  I  have  it,  please?’’ 

“  Of  course  you  may.” 

And  a  promise  being  given  that  it  should  be  sent  to 
me  shortly,  I  .shrank  back  into  my  shell  again,  made 
my  curtsey,  and  was  dismissed. 

A  few  days  after  this  there  was  a  serious  fray  be¬ 
tween  myself  and  one  of  the  other  girls,  in  which  I  was 
accused  of  having  behaved  in  an  unladylike,  not  to  s.ay 
violent,  imanner.  Plaintiff  and  defendant  were  solemnly 
examined  before  the  assembled  school  respecting  the 
affair,  and  “  there  could  be  no  sh.adow  of  doubt  as  to 
which  w.as  most  bham.able,”  s.aid  Miss  Weston.  “  No¬ 
thing  could  excuse  Denise  Bl.ake  for  striking  Emma 
Dale ;  such  conduct  was  unl.adylike  in  the  extreme, 
besides  being  revengeful.  It  was  a  great  shock  to  her 
feelings  that  such  a  scene  as  that  described  by  Emma 
Dale  should  have  been  enacted  in  her  establishment. 
W.as  it  jiossible  that  four  or  five  decided  blows  had 
been  given  with  the  clenched  hand?  Blows!  Such 
conduct  was  too  revolting  to  contemplate !  Neverthe¬ 
less,  it  could  not  be  said  that  Emma  Dale  had  been 
altogether  blameless.  She  had  been  undoubtedly  wrong 
in  taunting  Denise  with  her  inferiority.” 

“She  callc<l  me  a  nigger!”  I  exclaimed  passionately. 

“  A  most  inelegant  expression !”  said  the  good  lady, 
.She  added  the  last  straw  by  begging  her  de.ar  young 
ladies  to  remember  that,  as  they  knew  my  temperament 
was  different  from  their  own,  they  ought  as  Christians 
to  abstain  from  irritating  me.  Then  followed  the  ver¬ 
dict  ; — “  Each  young  lady  would  retire  to  her  room  for 
the  rest  of  the  day,  where  she  would  visit  them  in  turn, 
and  hoped  and  believed  th.at  reflection  would  show 
them  the  proper  way  to  be  reconciled.  She  felt  confi¬ 
dent  that  Denise  would  .apologise,  and  that  her  dear 
Emma  would  accept  that  .apology,  .and  hold  out  the 
hand  of  Christian  forgiveness  to  Denise.” 

According  to  her  jiromise  Miss  M'eston  visited  me, 
and  in  the  solitude  of  my  chamber  improved  the  occa¬ 
sion  by  a  long  address,  which  I  am  sorry  to  say  had 
anj'thing  but  a  soothing  effect.  Her  last  woixls  .about 
the  comforts  of  religion  fell  upon  stony  ground.  I  only 
knew  the  religion  of  Laurel  House,  and  that  w.as  not  a 
lovely  thing,  consisting  as  it  did  of  so  manyfonns  rigo¬ 
rously  gone  through  night  .and  morning,  to  be  practi¬ 
cally  contr.adicted  in  the  interval;  for  Afiss  AVeston 
especially  jn  ided  herself  uiwn  forming  young  l.adics  for 
fashionable  life,  and  a  great  deal  of  delicate  finesse  was 
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required  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  polite  society,  and 
make  the  genteel  accord  with  the  right  and  true. 

No;  I  felt  no  religious  or  any  other  consolation, 
and  I  was  pacing  the  room,  as  I  have  described  in  the 
opening  of  the  chapter,  full  of  fierce  resentment  against 
the  world,  and  bitter  shame  of  my  birth,  vowing, 
with  eleiiched  hands  and  set  lips,  that  henceforth  it 
should  be  war — war  to  the  knife — ^between  me  and  this 
wieketl  old  world,  when  some  one  rattled  the  handle  of 
the  door,  which  I  had  locked  when  Miss  Weston  left  me. 
After  a  little  hesitation  I  opened  it,  and  found  Hannah, 
the  good-humoured  housemaid,  outside.  She  started. 

“  Are  you  ill.  Miss  Blake?” 

“No.” 

“  Well,  you  look  so  white  that  you  gave  me  a  regular 
fright— that  is,  white  for  you,  you  know,”  she  added, 
laughing  cheerfully.  “  I  came  to  tell  you  that  there's 
a  visitor  for  you,  and  Miss  Weston  says  she  may  come 
uji  to  your  room,  if  you  like.” 

“  A  visitor !  For  me,  Hannah  ?  I  don't  want  to  sec 
anybody,''  I  went  on,  shrinking  back.  “  Tell  her  to 
leave  her  message,  for  I  don’t  want  to  sec  her.” 

“()  don't  say  that,  miss.  You  don't  have  so 
many,  I’m  sure.  Why,  this  is  the  first  time  anybody 
has  been  to  see  you  since  I’ve  been  here,  near  upon 
six  year.  She  seems  a  nice  motherly  old  woman,  and 
I  think  she'll  be  disappointed  if  you  don't  sec  her, 
for  she  has  oome  all  the  way  in  the  carrier's  cart 
from  Winchcomb— from  Dr.  Reed's — with  a  parcel  for 
you.  Let  me  run  down  and  tell  her  to  come  up  ?” 

And  away  she  ran,  without  waiting  for  permission. 

CHAPTER  H. 

M.VGGIE. 

STOOD  sullenly  waiting  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
the  hot  blood  mounting  to  my  checks  as  I  thought 
that  my  history  was  probably  known  to  my  visitor.  I 
heard  Hannah  direct  some  one  to  the  second  door  on 
the  light,  then  footsteps  ascend  the  stairs,  and  pause 
facing  me.  I  had  determined  not  to  look  uji,  or 
make  any  advances;  but  curiosity  presently  got  the 
better  of  pride,  and  a  cautious  side-glance  showed 
me  a  neatly-dressed,  clean,  fresh,  and  rather  precise- 
looking  countrywoman  past  middle  life;  her  honest, 
decided  features  wearing  a  critical  expression  as  she 
keenly  observed  me.  She  unceremoniously  seated 
lierself  near  the  door,  and  folded  her  hands  over  the 
large  jiarce!  in  her  lap,  seeming  to  have  no  intention  of 
beginning  the  conversation.  I  had  to  give  way  first, 
and  I  asked  as  ungraciously  as  I  could — 

“Do  you  come  from  Dr.  Reed?” 

“  Yes,  I  do.” 

“  You  have  brought  the  desk,  I  suppose?” 

“Ye.s,  I  have.” 

“  Why  did  you  not  leave  it  downstairs  for  me?" 

“  Because  I  chose  to  bring  it  up.”  And  she  proceeded 
to  take  off  the  wrapper. 

The  dc.sk  was  of  very  beautiful  workmanship,  and 
my  eyes  dwelt  lovingly  upon  what  had  belonged  to  my 
father.  In  it  I  might  find  some  slight  memento  of 
him — something  I  might  treasure  as  a  link  between 
us.  At  any  rate,  it  would  be  happiness  to  touch  what 


he  had  touched,  and  look  upon  what  he  had  look  d 
upon.  But  I  was  not  going  to  show  this  woman  that 
I  cared  for  anything  or  anybody  in  the  wide  world,  so 
I  let  her  put  it  upon  the  tiny  nest  of  drawers  without 
a  word  of  comment,  although  the  slight  blow  which 
she  accidentally  gave  it  as  she  did  so  vibrated  uj)on  my 
nerves  as  the  jolting  of  a  cofliu  agonises  the  soul  of  a 
poor  mourner. 

Reseating  herself,  she  said  slowly,  not  releasing  me 
a  moment  from  her  keen  scrutiny — 

“  And  the  doctor  said  as  might  be  you  would  like 
to  have  your  father's  picture ;  minatur.  In  called  it.” 

She  took  a  small  case  from  her  pocket.  I  sprang 
towards  her,  snatched  it  out  of  her  hand,  and  opened  it 
with  trembling  fingers.  A  handsome  fair-complexioned 
English  face !  1  sank  sobbing  upon  the  floor,  pressing 
it  to  my  lips  and  beating  heart. 

“  Oh,  papa !— papa  darling ! — you  arc  white !  Look !’’ 
I  exclaimed,  forgetting  all  proud  resolves,  and  running 
to  her  side — “look  what  a  beautiful  face!  Just  like 
other  people !” 

“And  why  shouldn't  he  be,  miss,  if  his  skin  warn't 
so  white  ?'’  she  said,  the  whole  expression  of  her  face 
changing  into  kindly  interest. 

I  stood  regarding  her  in  a  whirl  of  astonishment,  then 
munnured  confusedly — 

“ Do  you  think  that  it  makes  no  difference?” 

“  Lord  no,  child !”  she  answered,  so  heartily,  and  evi¬ 
dently  so  honestly,  that  I  fell  upon  her  neck  with  a 
fresh  burst  of  tears ;  while  her  trembling  hands  patted 
my  checks  and  smoothed  my  hair.  I.,acing  my  arms 
tightly  about  her,  I  presently  a.skcd,  in  a  low  voice — 

“Do  you  know  about  me — about  my  not  being  like 
other  girls  ?” 

“No ;  I  don’t  see  no  difference.” 

“  But  there  is  a  difference.  Don't  you  know  that  there 
is?  Don't  you  know  that — that — my  mother - ” 

“Tliat  your  papa  married  a  coloured  lady,  do  you 
mean  ?” 

Could  Miss  AVeston  herself  have  put  the  question 
more  elegantly  ?  I  nodded. 

“Yes,  birdie ;  I  knew  that  ’most  as  soon  as  you  was 
born.” 

“  How  came  he  to  ?  AVhy  did  he  choose  her  for  a  wife?” 

“  Because  he  loved  her,  I  supj)ose.  There  warn't  no 
other  reason  for  making  his  slave  a  honest  woman.” 

“His  slave!”  I  burst  out  excitedly.  “Loved  her! 
Honest  woman!  AVas  she  his  slave!  AA'asn't  she 
honest  ?  AA'hat  made  him  love  her?” 

“  A  mussy  me !  AA'hy,  bless  the  child,  what  a  baby 
'tis!  You  can't  be  fifteen  year  old,  sure — ly !” 

1  suppose  that,  like  all  people  who  live  isolated  lives, 
I  sometimes  seemed  younger  and  sometimes  older  than 
others  of  my  own  age ;  I  know  that  I  felt  so. 

“  I  shall  be  fifteen  in  a  mouth ;  but  never  mind 
about  my  age— do  answer  me.'’ 

“  But  I  can't  answer  more  nor  one  question  at  a  time.” 

“Then  why  did  he  love  her?”  I  asked,  shyly  rubbing 
my  cheek  up  and  down  hers,  and,  to  my  own  astonish¬ 
ment,  talking  quite  freely  about  the  great  trouble  of 
my  life. 

“Because  she  was  good,  I  suiqiosc.  AA'hy  do  you 
love  people  ?” 
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“Oh,  I  never  loved  anybody  iniieh,”  I  replied; 
“they  don't  want  me  to.  But  I  like  Miss  Weston 
better  than  the  hhiglish  governess.  I  hate  Miss  Griffin.” 

“Hate!’’  she  echoed,  looking  very  shocked.  “You 
shouldn’t  hate  pcojde,  child.  Haven’t  they  taught  you 
no  religion  ?” 

“  Oh,  yes !  lots.  Wo  do  two  hours  a  day,  and  it’s 
worse  on  Sundays.” 

“  Do !'’  she  repeated  dubiously — “  worse !” 

But  I  was  busily  working  out  a  problem  of  my  own. 
If  my  mother  could  win  love  in  spite  of  her  black  skin, 
why  could  not  I  in  spite  of  my  brown  one?  Presently 
I  put  the  question  to  my  new  friend. 

“  To  be  sure  you  can,  birdie.  It’s  your  own  fault  if 
you  don’t.” 

“  But,”  I  said,  falling  into  hopelessness  again, 
“people  shrink  from  me — there’s  no  opportunity  for 
me  to  try  to  gain  their  good  will.  No;  I  am  quite 
sure  that  I  shall  never  be  received  in  society.  Even 
Miss  Weston  would  say  that.” 

“  Society !  Well,  I  don't  know  about  that ;  but  I’m 
certain  sure  as  you  can  get  along  without,  if  it  won’t 
have  you;  for  there’s  plenty  of  good  people  in  the 
world  as  would  like  anybody  as  deserved  it,  without 
minding  nothing  about  the  colour  of  their  skins. 
There’s  the  master  for  one.” 

I  knew  thiit  she  alluded  to  my  guardian,  but  I  did 
not  feel  much  attracted  to  the  class  of  which  he  was 
the  type. 

“I  don't  think  I  care  much  about  his  loving  me, 
Maggie,  he  is  such  a  funny  little  man.”  Then,  noticing 
her  aghast  look,  I  ailded,  “  But  I  dare  say  he  is  very 
nice,  and  clever,  and  all  that.” 

“I  should  think  he  is,  mis.s,”  .she  replied  stiffly; 
“  there  baiut  no  cleverer.  Why  his  laming  topped 
alt  the  rest  at  the  great  college,  and  that’s  why  they 
made  him  a  fellow.  Fellow  means  something  grand 
there,  I  can  tell  you,”  .she  added  hastily,  perhaps 
nettled  by  my  ignorant  smile  at  the  word.  “Then 
look  at  the  books  as  he’s  wrote  all  out  of  his  own  head, 
and  the  ’Varsity  gentlemen  as  writes  to  him  to  find  out 
things  for  ’em.  ’Taint  clear  to  me  as  the  ’Varsity  will 
be  able  to  go  on  when  he’s  took.  Clever!  I  should 
think  so  indeed !’’ 

I  drew  her  from  what  was  getting  dangerous  ground 
with  fresh  questions,  and  before  I  had  half  done 
asking  them  it  was  time  to  be  looking  after  the  carrier’s 
cart,  in  which  she  was  to  return  home. 

Clinging  to  her  side,  holding  her  hand  in  both  mine, 
and  making  her  promise  over  and  over  again  to  pay  me 
another  visit  soon,  I  went  with  her  out  of  the  house 
and  down  to  the  end  of  the  lane,  utterly  forgetting  the 
mles  and  regulations  of  Laurel  House  in  the  delight  of 
having  found  a  friend.  Only  when  the  cart  had  turned 
the  bend  in  the  road,  and  I  had  seen  the  last  energetic 
wave  of  a  large  cotton  umbrella  thrust  out  at  the 
back,  did  I  turn  towards  the  house  again,  my  heart 
dancing  with  my  feet. 

I  went  straight  to  the  drawing-room,  where  sat  Miss 
Weston  in  solitary  state ;  for  it  was  the  recreation  hour. 

“  I  am  sorry  I  said  I  wouldn’t  apologise,  ma’am.  I 
ought  not  to  have  struck  Emma  Dale,  I  know ;  and  I 
will  say  or  do  anything  you  like.” 


“  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that  my  endeavoui-s  have 
been  successful,  Denise,”  she  said  graciously,  “  although 
I  wish  you  had  expressed  yourself  more  elegantly,  and 
not  forgotten  your  deportment  in  entering  the  room.” 

I  saw  that  the  moment  was  propitious,  and,  making 
humble  promises  of  amendment,  earnestly  pleaded  for 
permission  to  receive  visits  from  Maggie  frequently. 
She  reflected  a  little,  I  watching  her  an.xiously  the 
while,  and  at  length  granted  my  request  under  certain 
restrictions.  Maggie’s  visits  were  to  be  quarterly  only, 
and  of  not  more  than  an  hour’s  duration  each  time, 
lest  my  manners,  at  all  times  doubtful,  might  further 
deteriorate  from  contact  with  one  of  the  lower  orders, 
it  being,  besides,  her  duty  to  prevent  my  forming  low 
attachments  while  under  her  care. 

It  was  something  to  have  gained  my  point  thus  far ; 
and  from  that  time  life  at  Laurel  House  became  en¬ 
durable,  for  although  during  the  intervals  between 
Miiggic’s  visits  I  was  as  lonely  as  ever,  I  had  a  belief 
now.  From  the  first  Maggie  gained  a  great  influence 
over  me — a  healthy  influence,  for  while  giving  without 
stint  the  love  which  my  soul  thirsted  for,  she  did  not 
ignore  my  failings.  There  was  no  mor.al  obliquity  in  her 
way  of  looking  at  things,  and  she  had  a  way  of  womler- 
fully  simplifying  matters.  “  It  was  right  to  do  a  thing, 
or  it  warnt  right.  If  it’s  right,  do  it;  if  it  baint, 
don’t,”  was  about  all  the  logic  she  used ;  and  it  had  a 
wonderful  fascination  for  me  after  my  long  apprentice¬ 
ship  to  the  I.{iurel  House  system.  I  was,  besides, 
never  so  miserably  conscious  of  the  brownness  of  my 
skin  with  Maggie  as  with  other  people:  she  never 
excused  nor  accused  me  upon  that  score. 

We  differed  upon  one  subject  only.  Although  she 
strove  hard  to  give  me  her  own  impression  about  her 
dear  old  master,  and  I  certainly  did  learn  to  feel  a 
great  deal  of  respect  for  him,  we  never  overcame  the 
reserve  that  h.ad  existed  between  us  so  long.  There 
was  one  sore  point  about  what  I  considered  a  very 
arbitrary  proceeding  on  his  part,  and  which  I  never 
could  forgive  until  too  late.  It  came  out  in  conversa¬ 
tion  with  Maggie,  th.at  in  the  event  of  her  master’s 
death  during  my  minority,  I  was  to  become  the  ward 
of  a  lady  who  had  been  my  father’s  aflianced  wife  in 
their  youth — the  widow  of  a  Major  Grant. 

As  I  then  read  the  story  (assisted  by  a  packet  of 
letters  bound  together  by  a  long  lock  of  gold-coloured 
hair,  which  I  found  in  a  secret  drawer  of  the  desk), 
this  lady  had  been  forced  by  her  friends  into  a  man  iage 
with  the  major  during  a  protracted  visit  which  my 
father  was  obliged  to  pay  to  his  estates.  After  the 
death  of  the  major  and  my  mother  the  acquaintance 
recommenced  between  the  widow  and  widower.  The 
letters  in  my  possession  proved  that  the  engagement 
of  their  youthful  days  was  renewed,  and  that  their 
marriage  was  to  have  taken  place  on  my  father’s 
return  to  England,  for  which  he  was  preparing  when 
seized  with  the  illness  of  which  he  died. 

Mrs.  Grant’s  letters  to  my  father  were  full  of  charm¬ 
ing  protestations  that,  although  a  cruel  fate  had 
separated  her  from  the  lover  of  her  youth,  her  heart 
had  ever  remained  faithful  to  its  first  choice,  and  they 
always  ended  by  her  begging  him  to  hasten  his  return 
to  his  affectionate  Selina.  Through  the  spectacles  of 
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old  age  the  sentiment  of  these  letters  appeai-s  raiher 
flimsy,  and  the  lady  a  little  too  eager  for  the  match, 
but  at  the  time  I  read  them  they  appeared  to  mo 
delightfully  genuine  and  romantic.  Only  the  very  best 
and  dearest  of  old  ladies  could  write  such  letters  as 
those  and  be  so  constant  to  her  first  love,  1  was  sure ; 
I  was,  therefore,  very  indignant  at  what  I  considered 
my  guardian’s  obstinate  and  unkind  rcfus.al  to  allow 
me  to  commence  a  correspondence  with  Mrs.  Grant 
while  I  was  under  his  care.  So,  while  I  longed  for  the 
companionship  of  Maggie,  I  punished  myself  by  sulkily 
refusing  Dr.  Reed's  invitation,  made  after  my  tlfteeiitli 
birthday,  to  spend  the  holidays  at  AVinchcomb.  Rut 
the  good  old  man,  as  I  have  learned  to  call  him,  was 
released  from  his  responsibilities  just  when  he  was  mo.st 
perplexed  to  know  what  to  do  with  me.  He  died 
suddenly,  soon  after  my  seventeenth  birthday,  while  I 
was  still  at  school ;  and,  before  a  fortnight  was  over, 
Mrs.  AVeston  informed  me  that  I  was  to  leave  Ltiurel 
House  immediately,  and,  accompanied  by  Maggie,  go 
np  to  London  to  reside  there  with  my  new  guardian, 
Mrs.  Grant,  and  her  family. 

In  a  letter  found  after  liis  death  addressed  to  me, 
containing  some  sound  advice,  and  showing  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  my  character  that  I  had  never  given  him 
credit  for,  my  late  guardian  made  it  his  dying  request 
that  Maggie  should  accompany  me  upon  the  journey 
and  remain  with  me  in  London  at  least  some  months. 
And  this  was  not  done  to  secure  a  home  for  his  old 
seiwant;  I  knew  that  he  had  left  her  a  sulfieient 
income  to  live  the  rest  of  her  days  without  work,  had 
she  saved  nothing  during  the  long  years  she  had  so 
faithfully  served  him.  Of  course  I  was  delighted  to 
make  such  an  arrangement :  no  picture  which  I  could 
imagine  of  the  future  could  be  perfect  without  IMaggie 
as  the  prominent  figure.  Only  experience  could  teach 
me  my  guardian’s  loving  foresight  in  ihaking  the  re¬ 
quest — only  experience  could  show  me  the  full  worth  of 
Maggie’s  unselfish  love,  and  what  it  cost  her  to  leave 
her  dear  old  AA’inchcomb,  with  its  familiar  scenes  and 
faces,  to  journey  with  me  to  a  place  and  people  she 
was  prejudiced  against. 
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IT  is  a  thousand  pities  Mr.  Carlyle  should  have 
thought  it  his  duty  to  spoil  the  pretty  story  which 
51.  de  Voltaire  relates  of  the  amenities  between  the 
English  and  French  oflicers  at  the  battle  of  Fontenoy. 
The  story  was,  that  when  the  English  guards  had 
pushed  forward  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  enemy, 
the  officers  took  off  their  hats  and  bowed,  a  civility 
the  Frenchmen  returned.  Thereupon  Lord  Charles 
Hay,  who  commanded  a  company,  is  reported  to  have 
called  out  to  the  other  side  to  be  so  good  ‘as  to  fire 
the  first  shot,  an  invitation  to  which  a  lieutenant 
of  French  grenadiers  responded,  “  AA'e  never  fire  first. 
Pray  you  begin !” 

The  story  passed  current  as  a  truthful  relation  till  a 
very  recent  date.  It  was  reserved  for  Mr.  Carlyle  to 
discredit  it.  and  though  we  must  yield  to  the  authority 
of  such  a  critic,  we  arc,  nevertheless,  exceedingly  sorry 


to  part  with  so  good  a  .story,  ami  witli  so  high  an 
examjjle  of  refined  courte.sy.  True  or  false,  howewr, 
the  auecdoie  serves  admirably  to  introduce  some  words 
upon  courtesy,  and  to  point  some  of  the  character!  hies 
of  this  quality  as  they  have  been  set  forth  in  relir.'jle 
hi.storical  examples. 

Courtesy  may  be  ranked  essentially  a  Christian 
virtue.  If  it  had  anyplace,  and  undoubtedly  it  Iiafi.  in 
societies  which  existed  before  Christianity  was  founded, 
it  existed  in  the  minds  of  those  who  by  nature  were 
fitted  for  the  reception  of  Christianity,  though  it  h.id  I 
not  yet  been  preaelied — in  those  wlio  were  a  law  inito 
themselves  by  the  Divine  permission,  and  who  knew 
intuitively  so  much  of  the  mind  of  the  yet  unborn 
Ciirist,  that  tliey  posse.ssed  the  .spirit  of  gentleness  and 
self-denial,  which  is  the  father  of  courte.sy,  and  obe.v  ed 
its  monitions  without  being  aware  of  its  origin.  ..’.ut 
such  minds  were,  comparatively  speaking,  rare.  So¬ 
ciety,  the  social  system  as  such,  knew  nothing  of  tliis 
courte.sy,  and  the  geneial  tendency  of  peojile  v.as 
towards  a  rigid  maintenance  of  dignity  and  individual 
respect,  regardless  of  others’  claims  or  feelings,  ratiier 
than  towards  the  cherishing  of  principles  which  hi.d.ed 
upon  the  promotion  of  others’  welfare  as  the  highest 
law,  and  postponed  all  self-interests  for  after-con¬ 
sideration.  This  was  so  even  in  the  civilised  time  of 
pre-Christian  Rome ;  selfishness  was  rampant  throug’i- 
out  all  classes  of  people,  and  affected  all  ine.itu- 
tions  2uiblic  and  jirivate.  Strength  claimed  continuous 
recognition,  and  weakness  went  to  the  wall.  AA’onien 
were  held  in  low  esteem  compared  with  the  place  they 
occupied  in  the  Christian  AA’est,  anil  manners  were 
brutal  even  among  the  most  civili.sed  nation  of  the 
world.  Amongst  other  Pagans,  such  as  the  Germans, 
described  by  Tacitu.s,  women,  though  considered,  and, 
in  a  sense,  honoured,  were  not  courteously  entreated; 
and  the  rigid  laws  which  iirotectcd  them  were  con¬ 
trived  rather  in  the  interests  of  the  social  system  and 
domestic  purity  than  out  of  regard  to  tlic  weaker 
vessels  themselves. 

AA’ith  Christianity  came  courtesy,  a  quality  made  \ip 
of  unselfishness,  gentleness,  charitable  con.'5ideratiou 
for  others’  weakness  in  whatever  shape  it  may  ai'ptar, 
and  the  voluntary  laying  aside  of  superior  stixuigth, 
physical  or  mental,  in  its  jirescnce.  If  this  be  a  cor¬ 
rect  analys'.3  of  courtesy,  the  quality  eviilently  rqiraug 
out  of  the  system  which  first  taught  forbeaianee  even 
to  the  extent  of  turning  the  other  clieck  to  the  blow  of 
the  siuiter,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  the  more 
decidy  rooted  in  countries  where  Clniatianity  ha.s  been 
most  fully  developed. 

It  is  very  necessary  to  distinguish  between  courte.sy, 
properly  so  called,  and  mere  refinement,  though  both 
are  closely  allied;  and  it  cannot  be  too  distinc.ly 
remembered  that,  while  there  is  a  duty  iucumbeut 
upon  all  who  can  use  courte.sy  to  use  it,  there  is  a 
correlative  duty  incumbent  upon  those  who  receive 
courtesy  not  to  abuse  this  most  graceful  gift. 

A  good  example  of  real  courtesy  is  to  be  fouml  in  the 
principle  whicli  lies  enshrined  in  warlike  salutes. 
AA'hen  the  commander  of  a  shiji  or  fort  voluntaiily 
discharges  all  his  guns,  he  lies,  as  it  were,  at  t’le  mercy 
I  of  those  to  whom  he  means  to  do  honour ;  the  col- 
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dier  who  hrinpts  liis  rifle  to  tlie  “  present,”  or  tl>e  officer 
who  salutes  with  his  sword,  offers  his  weapon  of 
defence  to  his  nnamied  frieml.  The  man  who  raises 
his  hat  of  his  own  accord  renounces  the  j)rotection  it 
was  to  him,  and  the  act  of  bowing  is  the  act  of  asking 
for  mercy.  In  all  th.ese  cases  there  is  a  voluntary  lay¬ 
ing  aside  of  strength,  but  these  arc  not  high  examples 
of  the  noble  quality.  Men  have  waived  their  right  to 
have  their  wounds  dressed  in  order  that  some  more 
badly  hurt  man  might  ivceivc  comfort ;  they  have 
yielded  their  prerogative  of  strength,  and  with  it 
their  chance  of  life,  in  eases  of  shipv.’rcck,  so  that 
the  women  and  children  might  be  saved  in  the  boats; 
they  have  done  many  beautiful  things  in  the  name  of 
charity  and  self-denial,  in  order  that  those  might  bene¬ 
fit,  who,  but  for  them,  might  have  gone  aw.ay  ash.amcd, 
or  must  have  succumbed  to  the  hand  of  violence. 
Such  men  are  truly  courteous,  generous,  lirave,  and 
faithful  to  the  instinct  of  devotion  to  otliers  which  is 
the  very  ground  of  tlieir  faith. 

It  is  related  of  a  French  dragoon,  whose  name  was 
probably  never  known  to  the  narrator  of  the  anecdote, 
but  which  is  “on  Fame's  eternal  bead-roll  worthy  to 
be  enrolled,”  that  he  caught  Lord  Ilagl.an,  then  Colonel 
Somerset,  detached  on  staff  duty,  and  rode  to  cut  him 
down.  The  man  had  come  close  up  to  his  intended 
l  ictim,  and  was  in  act  to  strike,  when  he  perceived 
that  the  colonel  had  lost  his  right  arm.  In  an  instant 
the  Frenchman  recovered  his  weapon,  brought  it  iqi  to 
the  salute,  and  rode  away. 

Who  but  glorifies  the  noble  courtesy  which  sheil 
so  brave  a  lustre  round  the  doomed  soldiers  who  quietly 
par.aded  on  the  deck  of  the  Birkenhead? — no  murmur, 
no  confusion,  no  hint  of  selfishness:  with  a  certain, 
clear,  and  distinct  conception  that  in  a  short  time  they 
must  hopelessly  i^erish,  while  the  women  and  children 
were  being  put  into  the  boats.  Surely  here  there  was 
a  laying  aside  of  strength.  Excejit  only  so  far  as  it  was 
necessary  to  jircservc  order  and  to  get  the  boats  away, 
strength  was  used  only  that  it  might  be  the  more  effec¬ 
tually  renounced. 

'I'licre  was  an  age  of  courtesy,  a  period  in  English 
history,  at  least,  lying  between  the  so-called  age  of 
chivalry  and  the  age  of  politeness  or  bastard  courtesy. 
In  this  age,  which  lasted  all  too  short  a  time,  men 
practised  the  principles  of  chivalry  that  had  now 
shuffled  off  the  mortal  coil  of  brutality,  and  caused  the 
reign  in  which  they  lived  to  be  the  most  splendid  and 
beautiful  in  the  history  of  the  countiy.  There  were 
thousands  who  had  no  touch  of  courte.sy  in  all  their 
frame,  but  hundreds  there  were  who  sweated  for  duty, 
not  for  hire,  wh.o  undertook  “  enteiprises  of  gi'cat  pith 
av.d  moment''  not  for  s.akc  of  the  money  they  would 
Ijiing,  but  for  honour,  for  the  welfare  of  the  state,  of 
individual  members  of  it,  for  the  sake  of  right,  of 
humanity,  of  God  Himself. 

But  courte.q,'  consists  not  only  in  the  laying  aside  of 
physical  strength.  It  has  perhaps  a  higher  range  when 
it  is  applied  in  connection  with  a  mental  rh  viiyjnr, 
when  it  is  bent  on  not  offending  cither  in  word  or  look, 
when  it  renounces,  out  of  deference  to  weakness  in 
others,  the  right  it  has  to  put  forth  its  own  power. 
Sometimes  perhaps  the  temptation  to  strike  is  irre- 


sistil)le,  anil  forth  come  words  which  cut  deeper 
than  swords.  Dr.  Johnson,  in  some  rc.sjiects  a  noble 
example  of  true  courtesy,  was  often  not  to  be  deterred 
from  hitting  out,  regardless  of  delicate  places  in  the 
mental  cuticle  of  his  hearers.  “  I  did  not  know  that.” 
said  some  newly-instructed  person  wlicn  the  doctor  had 
explained  a  matter  that  was  beside  the  common  ken. 
Johnson,  angry  at  the  interruption,  still  more  angry  at 
the  empty-hcadedness  of  the  remark,  said,  “  Sir,  what 
yon  do  not  know  would  fill  a  vciy  large  library.” 
Anger  and  the  temptation  to  exhibit  his  undoubted 
mental  superiority  were  greater  at  the  time  than  the 
doctor's  courtesy.  Courtesy  now-a-days  finds  more 
scope  for  exercise  in  apprehending  and  allowing  for 
others’ weaknesses ;  in  helping  those  to  right  who  suffer 
wrong;  through  the  quietness  of  the  tongue;  and  in 
voluntary  sacriiices  more  wounding  to  jiersonal  pride, 
more  exacting  in  their  demands  iqwn  the  .stock  of 
Christian  forbearance,  than  in  the  laying  aside  of 
strength,  as  in  the  case  of  the  French  dragoon. 

Beal  courtesy  really  chcri.shed  must  produce  gentle — 
that  is,  courteous — manners,  courteous  speech  and  bear¬ 
ing.  These  are  no  “  accomiilishments,”  are  not  to  be 
k'arned  out  of  books  of  etiquette,  cannot  be  taught  at 
so  much  a  lesson  by  any  jirofessor.  They  are  the  out¬ 
come  of  a  noble  spirit,  which  begins,  continues,  and 
ends  with  them,  which  has  its  roots  far  deeper  down 
than  the  base  of  human  society,  which  lies,  as  has  been 
suggested,  at  the  very  foundation  of  Christianity 
itself. 

In  order  to  show  that  this  is  so,  and  that  mere 
“  good  manners”  are  not  courtesy,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  understand  what  is  “refinement.”  of  wliich  we 
said,  earlier,  that  it  must  be  distinguished  from 
courte.sy  properly  so  called.  It  was  refinement  of 
habit,  elegance,  not  brae  courtesy,  that  made  Chailes 
the  Sceond  apologise  to  his  courtiers  for  the  long 
time  he  took  to  die.  So  it  rvas  but  a  quasi  courtesy 
which  prompted  I.ord  Chesterfield  in  his  last  moments 
to  say,  with  his  dying  breath,  when  his  agent  was 
announced,  “Give  Davroles  a  chair.'’  It  was  a 
very  dubious  courtesy  which  regulated  the  law  of  duel¬ 
ling,  seeing  that  it  could  be  possessed  by  such  wretches 
as  Lord  ^lohun  (who  was  slain  by  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton  in  a  duel),  a  representative  man  of  a  set,  of 
whom,  bad  though  he  was,  he  was  by  no  means  the 
worst — men  who  stopped  at  no  sin  or  villainy  so  their 
own  selfish  ends  were  attained,  no  matter  in  what 
direction  of  wickedness  these  were  situated.  It  was 
not  true  courtesy  which  reigned  in  the  ceremonials  of 
Louis  Ic  Grand;  for  men  who  would  cheat,  t.ake 
undue  advantage,  lie,  pander,  and  dishonour  all  honour¬ 
able  relations  and  institutions,  were  none  the  less 
scoundrels  for  being  clothed  with  manners  tliat  be¬ 
lied  their  real  ch.aracter,  and  were  but  “  tlie  homage 
which  vice  pays  to  virtue.'’ 

- ♦ - 

W  AIT! 

IIk  spoils  his  house  and  throws  his  jiains  away. 

Who,  as  the  sun  veers,  builds  his  windows  o'er. 

For,  should  he  wait,  the  Light,  some  time  of  day, 
VroulJ  come  and  sit  beside  him  in  his  door. 


NEEDLEWOIHv  I’A'l'l'ERNP. 


1. — New  Stitch  ix 
Km  nT.\<  i, 


with  round  hlack 
heads.  A  border  o! 
the  same  beads  fonie- 


102  rOMFORTKUS,  <»l‘EnA  t’Al’ 


fasten  t!ie  strij'S  with  trnni 
water  in  the  jilace.s  h‘ft  by 
tlie  former  cutting'  away  of 
the  kid. 

The  stems  between  t!:e 
flowers  of  tlie  border  are 
worked  in  small  ery.stal 
beads.  'I'he  flowers  and 


isniaao  of  jn*c‘y  kulor  k*athi^*r, 
cut  out  round  the  edjre  in 
six  wide  scallops,  edjjcd 
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.needlework  patterns. 


buck  stitches  is  woiked 
between  each  with 
black  ])Uise  silk. 

No.  .’). —  This  che.ss- 
boaril  iiattern  is  \vorke<l 
either  with  two  colours 
or  with  two  shades  of 
the  same  colour,  the 
latter  arraiijreinent 
bein^'  the  best. 

Each  sc|uare  is 
worked  over  ei^ht 
threads  each  way  ;  the 
small  sjiaces  left  be¬ 
tween  the  squares  are 
tilled  up  with  crossis 
worked  with  yellow 
silk.  'I'his  stiteli  looks 
well  for  the  ground 
work  of  a  mat  or 
cushion. 


leaves  arc  cut  out  of 
dark  and  light  brown 
cloth. 

For  each  bomjuet,  of 
one  of  which  No.  ;>  is 
a  full-size  illustration, 
cut  out  one  llower  of 
light  brown  i  loth  a  id 
three  h'uves  of  da  k 
brown  ditto. 

The  llower  is  foi  ined 
of  two  rows  of  six  pe¬ 
tals  each. 

These  are  placed  one 
over  the  other,  .so  that 
the  jietals  of  one  row 
come  between  those 
of  the  other.  Each 
petal  is  folded  in  the 
centre  and  fastened  by 
one  stiteh. 


KOI:  Lamp  M.vt  (full  size), 


.\lways  insert  the  needle 
under  three  threads  at  the 
to])  towards  the  left,  and 
under  four  threads  lower 
down  towards  t'.ie  right.  I'his 
is  clearly  seen  in  our  illustra¬ 
tion.  The  jilaits  are  worked 
in  lierlin  wool  of  two  shades 
of  fawn  eolour;  a  row  of 


.j. — New  P.vnEiEN  i.\  liEimi.x  W  oi;k. 


b— New  1’atiei:n*  ix  Reiilix  Wokk, 


The  centre  of  the  llower 
is  formed  of  a  small 
circle  of  dark  brown  cloth, 
with  a  star  embroidereil 
over  it  in  small  crystal 
beads.  'I'he  veinings  of 
the  leaves  are  workecl  with 
the  same  beads.  The  three 
leaves  are  i)laeed  under 
the  llower  as  seen  in  the 
illustration,  so  as  to  form 
a  triangular-shaiied  bou¬ 
quet. 

One  of  the.se  bomjuets 
is  fa.stened  within  each 
se.allop  round  the  border 
of  the  mat,  which  is,  as 
we  have  said,  mounted 
upon  a  jiieee  of  eaiil- 
board.  covered  on  tin-  out¬ 
side  with  brown  watered 
pai)er. 


0.— Sandwich  Case. 

'I'his  case  w  ill  be  found 
very  useful  on  the  occasion 
of  a  journey  or  jiicnie.  as 
it  can  be  carried  in  the 
])ocket  M’ithout  any  in- 
eonvi'iiienee. 

Our  ])attern  is  imnle  of 
a  sti'ij)  of  grey  kid.  scal¬ 
loped  out  at  the  edges. 
'I'hc  words  “  Ron  a]i]  ctit.'’ 
or'dioiMlajijietite."  at  will, 
arc  workeii  over  it  in  over¬ 
cast  rvith  black  juirse  silk 
and  steel  beads;  the  scroll 
]iattern  in  chain  stiteh 
with  red  silk.  'I  he  back 
and  front  of  the  ca.«e  are 
formed  of  the  s.anie  strij), 
which  is  lined  with  oil¬ 
skin.  and  to  which  narrow 
side-jiieees  are  addetl  to 
form  the  jiocket.  These 
jiieces  are  lim  d  ami  scal- 
loj)ed  out  in  the  same  way 
as  the  back  and  front,  ami 
then  the  scallojis  of  both 
sides  are  joined  togr'ther, 
and  worked  louml  in  but¬ 
ton-hole  stitch  with  ])Ui-sc 
silk. 

'I'hc  c.ase  is  fastened 
down  with  a  steel  button. 


4  and  .'). — Two  Patteiixs 
IX  Reiieix  Wool,. 


'I'liese  jiatterns  are  suit- 
alile  for  slijijiers.foot. stools, 
bags,  etc. 

No.  I. — This  stitch  is 
worked  U])on  rat Iii'r  coarse 
canvas  ;  it  forms  a  sort  of 
plaiting. 


(■).— S.vxDwitH  Case 
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SKELETON  LEAVES,  Oil  riIANTO*AI  BOUQUETS. 


SKELETON  LEAVES,  Oil  BIIANTOAI 
BOUQUETS. 

I  X  T  i:  0  P  U  C  T  0  R  V. 

PIIANTOAI  BOUQUETS  will  not  fail  of  intense 
acLniratioii  on  the  part  of  all  who  can  appreciate 
the  chaste  and  beautiful  in  art.  But  recently  introduced 
to  the  notice  of  the  general  public,  they  are,  hov.'cvcr, 
no  new  thing. 

Alany  centuries  ago,  the  art  of  preparing  the  fibrous 
sheletons  of  plants  was  understood  and  practised  by  the 
Chinese,  and  there  are  still  to  be  found  in  some  old 
established  shops  reasona1)ly  perfect  specimens  of 
skeletonised  leaves,  usually  painted  and  decorated 
with  Oiiental  designs  and  mottoes,  according  to  the 
taste  of  the  remarkable  peojile  who  contribute  so 
largely  to  our  evening  cheer.  Whether  the  Chinamen 
have  ever  advanced  so  far  as  to  group  or  arrange  these 
delicate  tissues  into  anything  ajipi'caching  a  bompict, 
v.'e  cannot  say,  as  no  e\idences  of  their  faculty  for 
l<roducing  such  combinations  have  reached  ourselves; 
or  whether,  if  they  had  jirogressed  so  far,  their  stiff 
and  awkward  ideas  of  artistic  cfi’cet  would  agree  with 
the  more  cultivated  taste  of  the  A'l'est  remains  to  be 
imagined. 

The  works  of  Chinese  art  which  reach  us,  whether 
on  lacquered  table.s,  work-bo.\cs,  waiters,  isce.,  show 
how  widely  their  conceptions  of  curves  and  lines  differ 
from  oui’  own  standards  of  grace  and  beauty.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  all  travellers,  within  the  last  few  years,  liavc  been 
struck  with  the  great  beauty  of  these  I’haiitom  Bouquets 
when  they  have  had  the  fortune  to  see  them  in  our  own 
shojis,  or  in  the  fancy  bazaars  of  Continental  cities. 
They  were  evidently  the  vrorl;  of  the  few  v,ho,  in  other 
lands,  had  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  art.  A  number 
of  these  bouquets  found  their  way  into  Europe  and  into 
the  United  States.  In  both  continents  they  fortunately 
came  under  the  notice  of  ingenious  and  cultivated 
minds,  by  whom  the  ait  of  luoduciiig  them  has  been 
patiently  and  succe.isfully  pursued ;  and  it  is  asserted 
by  Americans,  that  the  specimens  now  produced  in  the 
States  surpass,  in  richness,  brilliancy,  and  faultless 
nicety  of  preparation  and  arrangement,  all  that  have 
been  prepared  in  other  lands.  IVc  must  accept  this, 
cum  (jruHO,  of  course  ;  as  our  cousins  are  not  remarkable 
for  too  much  modesty,  when  their  own  doings  arc  in 
question. 

A  recent  critic,  in  commenting  on  the  progress  of 
the  art,  avers  that  leaf  bleaching  has  been  known 
traditionally  from  time  immemorial,  in  Europe  and 
Asia,  in  families  where  botanical  tastes  have  been 
hereditary.  In  Great  Britain,  on  the  Continent,  and 
elsewhere,  he  says  that  among  the  quaint  old  curiosities 
to  be  found  in  the  houses  of  retired  sea-captains, 
specimens  of  skeleton  leaves  are  to  be  found,  covered 
with  such  pictures  as  only  a  Chinese  artist  could 
execute.  The  process  was  described  in  Loudon  pub¬ 
lications  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  was  probably 
introduced  into  England  from  Italy  during  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth.  The  critic,  an  English  writer,  concludes  his 
historical  smnmary  by  stating  that  the  fact  so  long 
known  in  Euroj)e  was  circulated  as  a  secret  in  Phila- 
i  delphia  in  18G0 ! 
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But  the  Americans  retort  that  greater  secrets  in  the 
arts  and  sciences  than  the  skeletonising  of  a  leaf,  .all 
exclusively  of  American  origin,  remain  at  this  moment 
wholly  unknown  to  the  countrymen  of  the  critic ;  while 
the  particular  art  in  question,  when  it  had  fairly 
attracted  the  notice  of  ^Vmcric.an  taste  and  ingenuity, 
has  in  the  brief  period  of  five  years  received  at 
American  hands  a  more  perfectly  artistic  development 
than  all  England  was  capalde  of  accomplishing  in  two 
centuries.  The  truth  m.ay  be  th.at  acci  lent  alone  has 
kciit  the  'Western  nations  in  ignorance  of  an  art  distin¬ 
guished  for  its  gr.acefulness ;  but  the  s.ame  accident 
keeps  one  nation  profoundly  ignorant  of  a  multitude 
of  jn'oeesses,  of  e\ery-day  use  v.itli  another,  which 
lighten  and  economise  human  labour,  and  contribute 
largely,  not  only  to  public  and  piivate  comfort,  but  to 
national  wealth. 

The  story  of  the  introduction  of  the  art  into  America 
is,  th.at  five  yeais  ag«)  the  first  Phantom  Bouquet  ever 
offered  for  sale  on  the  otlier  side  of  the  Atlantic,  was 
made  by  an  American  lady,  and  was  exhibited  in  the 
spacious  window  of  a  large  jewellery  establishment  in 
one  of  the  chief  cities.  Although  surrounded  by 
flashing  silver  ware  and  sparkling  gems,  yet  the  little 
bouquet,  composed  of  only  a  few  leaves  and  llowcrs, 
attracted  the  highest  admiration  of  all  who  beheld  it, 
and  soon  found  an  appreciative  purchaser  at  a  high  price. 
A  few  others  (all  that  could  then  be  furnished)  were 
disposed  of  at  the  same  establishment  during  that 
season.  This  disphay  served  to  awaken  a  wide  interest 
in  the  subject,  stimulating  inquiiy  into  the  wonderful 
art  by  which  the  perishable  leaves  and  blossoms  of  the 
forest  and  the  garden  were  converted  into  durable 
illustrations  of  the  complex  structure  of  leaves  or 
llowcrs. 

As  is  usual  with  a  novelty,  many  amateurs  have 
experimented  in  the  art.  Among  numerous  failures, 
some  have  been  partially  successful  in  their  attenqffs  to 
skeletonise.  We  say  partially,  for  in  many  cases  a  fine 
leaf  was  marred  by  stains  or  spot=!,  or  blemishes  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  ravages  of  insects ;  and  although  other¬ 
wise  it  may  have  been  perfectly  skeletonised,  and  the 
sha^je  preserved  entire  and  beautiful,  yet  these 
blemishes  tended  to  sjioil  the  effect,  and  to  de.stroy  the 
value  of  the  leaf  for  a  bouquet.  Many  not  over 
particular  artists  have  not  hesitated  to  mix  a  few  of 
such  defective  specimens  in  their  arrangements;  but 
most  persons  of  correct  taste  preferred  rather  to  group 
gracefully  under  a  small  shade  their  half-dozen  perfect 
leaves,  than  to  make  a  towering  bouquet  of  imperfect 
or  discoloured  specimens. 

Alany,  during  the  short  time  that  has  el.apscd  since 
the  art  has  been  lately  introduced,  have  brought  to  the 
subject  patient  experiment  and  investigation.  For 
these  pioneers,  there  were  no  published  essays  to  which 
to  refer  for  directions.  Every  step  had  to  be  studied 
and  acquired  by  laborious  and  careful  observation,  and 
often  whole  seasons  would  be  lost  while  ascertaining 
the  jreculiar  properties  of  a  single  leaf,  the  process 
being  too  slow  to  allow  of  .a  second  gathering  before 
Autumn  h.ad  stripped  the  treo.=!. 

Thus,  the  first  summer  of  the  writer's  experiments 
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v.as  lost  ill  v:u;i  attoiiipts ;  and  Liislicls  of  carcfiilly 
gatliuTcd  leaves  were  wasted,  for  want  of  a  few  items  of 
knowledge,  which,  to  a  careless  operator,  would  seem 
of  small  importance.  Five  yeais  of  practice  have  now 
taught  her  many  lessons  indispomsablo  to  a  successful 
prosecution  of  the  art,  such  as  can  neither  he  under¬ 
stood  nor  appreciated  by  those  who  are  just  commencing 
the  work.  It  is  the  object  of  these  jiapers  to  furnish 
plain  and  practical  directions  for  producing  perfect 
Bourpicts  of  Skeleton  Flowers,  together  with  a  list  of 
such  plants  as  will  rep.ay  the  artist's  labour. 

One  who  has  lately  commented  on  this  subject 
enthusiastically  declares  that  the  art  is  yet  in  its 
infancy,  and  expresses  his  belief  th.at  diligent  experi- 
incnt  will  lea'l  to  results  much  more  wonderful  than  any 
that  have  yet  been  achieved.  In  the  confident  belief 
that  such  will  be  the  c.ase,  we  shall  feel  glad  to  have 
given  our  readers  an  impulse  in  the  right  direction,  and 
can  assure  them  that  by  clo.sely  following  the  rides  here 
given,  success  will  certainly  reward  their  efforts.  Those 
whom  repeated  failures  may  h.ave  so  far  discouraged  as 
to  induce  them  to  abandon  the  pursuit  will  be  stimu¬ 
lated  to  renew  their  interesting  labours.  Others,  whose 
entire  ignorance  of  the  luocess  may  have  withheld  them 
from  even  beginning,  will  be  induced  to  make  a  trial.  The 
probability  is.  that  among  the  aspirants  thus  stimulated 
to  enter  the  Held,  some  superior  genius  will  be  found,  at 
whose  animating  touch  this  beautiful  art  will  receive  a 
brilliancy  of  development  surpassing  all  that  could 
have  been  imagined  by  those  who  have  laboured  at 
pioneering  it  into  pulilie  notice. 

1. — .IX.MOMY  or  A  LEAF;  GEEF-N'  AX'D  DEIED  LEAVES, 

F,vxcifui.,  though  expressive,  is  the  appellation  of 
“Fhantom"  or  “  tipiritual'’  Flowers;  and  it  has  become 
very  general  and  may  now  be  understood  and  accepted 
as  appropriate  to  the  results  of  the  art. 

lleferriug  to  the  process  by  which  these  flowers  are 
prepared,  a  Christian  friend  of  the  author  very  beauti¬ 
fully  de.scribed  them  as  emblems  of  the  Resurrection, 
and  as  illustrating  the  ideas — "Sown  a  natural  body, 
raised  a  spiritual  body;’’  and,  “ this  corruptible  must 
put  on  incorruption,  and  this  mortal  immortality.’’ 

The  process  through  which  the  green  and  healthy 
leaves  must  pass  is  literally  one  of  corruption;  for 
during  the  warm  summer  days,  as  the  work  goes  slowly 
on,  they  become  blackened  and  offensive,  and  often 
infested  with  insects;  and  yet  these  conditions  arc 
absolutely  necessaiy  to  secure  their  final  and  perfect 
beauty.  But  when  the  work  of  corruption  and  decay 
is  fully  accomplished,  there  remains  after  all,  in  the 
midst  of  that  very  unattractive  compound  of  offensive 
odours  and  green  slime,  the  beautifully  faultless  frame¬ 
work  of  leaves  and  flowers,  ready  to  be  rescued  and  jniri- 
fied.  On  the  conduct  of  this  jiortiou  of  the  work,  and 
the  subsequent  cleansing  and  bleaching  of  the  delicate 
tissues,  the  whole  thing  deiiends.  The  operator  may 
consider  herself  eminently  successful  if  she  is  able  to 
present,  as  finished  specimens,  one  half  the  number  of 
leaves  originally  gathered.  A'et,  if  a  single  bouquet  of 
pertect  jihantoms,  white  and  clear  of  blemishes,  should 
'esult  from  the  .summer's  labour,  she  will  feel  herself 
abimdantly  compensated  for  her  pains,  and  may  delight 


her  eyes  for  many  ye.ars  to  come  with  this  unheling 
remembrancer  of  the  localities  from  which  they  may 
have  been  gathered,  or  of  the  friends  who  may  have 
assLsted  in  the  pleasing  occupation. 

The  substance  of  leaf-tissues  is  gener.ally  classed  by 
botanists  under  two  distinct  heads — the  va.scular  or  vein- 
work,  and  the  cellular,  or  intennediatc  green  matter  whi  -h 
fills  up  the  interstices  and  gives  coherence  and  solidiiy 
to  the  leaf.  In  undertaking  to  produce  these  skeleton 
leaves,  the  gi-cat  problem  is  how  best  to  destroy  and 
remove  the  cellular  and  more  perishable  portion,  while 
we  lu'cseiwi-  intact  the  network  of  veins  or  nen  es  b;.- 
which  the  whole  is  kept  in  shape,  and  which  perform 
the  same  office  in  the  leaf-structure  as  nerve..;  and  veins 
in  the  human  body. 

People  differ  in  their  ways  of  doing  tlic  same  thing. 
'While  we  shall  describe  that  which  is  probably  the 
more  popular  plan;  we  shall,  nevertheless,  give  the 
preference  to  the  slow  but  sure  process  which  our  own 
experience  has  proved  to  be  the  most  reliable. 

The  traveller  who  visits  localities  that  have  been 
celebrated  in  history,  or  made  immortal  by  the  out¬ 
pourings  of  the  muse,  desires  to  preserve  some  memen¬ 
toes  of  his  pilgrimage  to  scenes  so  hallowed.  The  most 
sinqile  as  well  as  most  usual  kcep.sake.s,  are  sprays  of 
leaves  or  flowers,  pressed  between  the  pages  of  a 
book,  for  future  preservation  in  the  album  or  port¬ 
folio.  But  all  green  leaves,  when  thus  pressed  and 
diicd,  become  very  brittle,  and  will  break  upon  the 
slightest  attemjit  to  fold  or  bend  them.  If  placed  in 
vases,  they  will  soon  curl  and  lose  their  colour,  com¬ 
pelling  their  early  dismissal  from  the  room.  Not  so 
after  passing  through  the  skeletonising  process.  They 
then  become  strong  and  flexible,  may  be  folded  or  bent 
in  any  way  desired,  and,  although  a2)2iearing  to  be  so 
frail  and  delicate,  will,  in  most  cases,  bear  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  handling  and  pressure  without  tearing. 
Yet  it  will  be  seen  by  the  directions  which  follow 
these  2't'eliminary  remarks,  that  the  greatest  care  is 
required  to  mani2)ulatc  the  fragile  fabrics,  as  the 
slightest  2>ull  in  the  wrong  way,  or  the  neglect  of 
2>recaution3  and  rules,  which  to  the  learner  may  seem 
unmqiortant,  may  S2)oil  the  most  2iromising  attenqits, 
and  disa2qioiut  the  hopes  and  ex2icctations  of  an  entire 
season. 

This  is  e.spccially  true  in  regard  to  the  bleaching 
23roces3.  During  the  first  season  of  the  writer’s  experi¬ 
ments,  whole  jars  of  perfect  .specimens  were  lost  in 
passing  through  this  stage  of  the  2ireparation,  in  con- 
se(2ucncc  of  her  ignorance  of  the  true  method,  subse¬ 
quently  acquired  by  pJvtieut  and  careful  study.  But 
having  ascertained  the  2ii’oper  method  of  2>roceed- 
ing,  it  is  a  rare  thing  to  lose  a  leaf,  or  even  a 
S2)ray  of  fern,  the  latter  being,  peiha2)3,  the  most 
difficult  of  2)*'e‘p‘i'-'£>'tion,  beeau.se  of  its  exquisite 
delicacy  of  stracturc,  in  both  re.s2iect.s  exceeding 
any  in  the  list  of  2'lants  that  we  shall  give  hereafter. 
The  fern,  however,  is  indi.s2iensablc  to  the  eonqdete  and 
gi-aceful  bouquet,  and  the  diiiiculty  must  be  got  over 
by  following  certain  rules,  and  by  most  careftil  maniiui- 
lation.  In  2)re2Jai  ing  riiantom  Bouqnei.j  many  mi.- takes 
may  be  made,  but  the  reesults  are  too  beautiful  for  the 
art  to  be  abandoned  for  a  little  tiouble. 
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iiisortin;;  the  iieetlle 
miller  both  jiartsof  the 
stitehes  in  jireceilinj' 
row  ;  tills  forms  one  of 
the  strijis  of  which  the 
centre  is  coinjioseil. 
Ifejrin  the  next  strip 
without  euttiiifr  the 
cotton  ;  work  1  double 
in  the  tii'st  stitch  of 
Jirecediiijr  stri]).  1:> 
chain,  laissiuir  an  equal 
number  of  stitches  of 
jireeedin;:  strip,  1 

double  in  each  of  the 
d  next  stitches.  12 
chain.  1  double  in  each 
of  the  d  next  stitches, 
12  chain,  1  double  iu 


10. — Showing  the  Crochet  IVork  for  Work-Basket  (7)  full  size. 


iqion  the  o]i]iositc  side 
of  thefoundation  chain. 

2nd  round  :  1  tieblo 
in  each  stitch. 

'riie  did  and  4tli 
rows  are  similar  to  tlic 
2nd.  but  the  needle  is 
always  inserted  under 
both  jiarts  of  the 
stitches  of  jirecediiig 
row.  anil  yon  inciease 
here  and  there. 

.oth  ronnd  :  1  double 
in  each  of  the  2  first 
stitches,  *  l;i  chain, 
miss  the  last,  and  work 
12  double  over  the  12 
others :  then  backwanls 
and  forwards,  2  rows 


round  i 
1  w  ice  i  1 
double  cro 
diet,  takiii; 
care  to  kee] 
it  oiiiti>  tint 


7  to  11». 

C  r.ociiET 
Baskkt. 
Mdti  : 

( 'roclu  t  riit- 
ton  X<>.  S  ; 
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]irc“ceilin<;  round;  K!  cliaiii,  1  isli))  stitch  in  the 
11th.  so  as  to  t'onii  a  loop  with  10  chain  ;  10  more 
chain  and  1  slij)  stitch  in  the  drd  of  the  first  10 
chain  of  this  round,  d  double  over  the  l()oj>  (so 
that  yon  liave  formed  .‘5  scallops  placed  down¬ 
wards).  1  double  inserting  the  needle  between 
the  1st  and  2nd  of  the  njijier  scallojis,  1  double 
between  tlie  2nd  and  .">rd  of  tlie  lower  scallops. 
Repeat  once  more  from*.  Make  2  chain.  Repeat 


1. — ^Tl!IMMIN(i  KOI!  ('inU)I!KX' 
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of  double  crochet  over  the 
strip  fonne<l  by  the  12  chain 
afterwards,  miss  1  stitch  of 
preceding  round,  and  work  1 
double  in  each  of  the  d  next 
stitclies.  Rejieat  once  from  *. 
Then  make  o  chain,  miss  1 
stitch  of  last  round;  .1  double, 
5  chain,  miss  1,  2  double, 
turn  and  make  10  chain, 
placin*;  them  above  the  last 
5  cliain,  1  double  in  the  4th, 
in  the  drd,  and  in  the  2nd  of 
the  .')  tlouide  last  worked,  10 
chain  jilaced  above  the  nc.xt 
5  chain,  1  double  in  each  of 
the  2  next  double.  Id  ch.ain 
cominjj  back  over  the  10 
chain,  1  double  in  the  next 
double.  Id  chain  above  the 
next  10  chain.  1  double  in 
the  next  double.  You  have 
now  comi)leted  the  2  treble 
8calloi)s  of  chain  which  come 
between  2  of  the  close  crochet 
strips  of  the  j)attern  (see 
illustration  No.  10).  Repeiit 
from  the  commencement  of 
the  row,  but  in  the  jilaces 
above  which  the  luindles  are 
to  come  work  twice  d  stni)s 
instead  of  2  and  d  scallops 
instead  of  2  between  the  2 
jrroups  of  d  strii>s. 

Oth  row  :  d  double  over 
the  top  of  the  nearest  strip, 
2  chain,  d  double  over  the 
next  strip,  *  10  chain,  2 
double  over  the  nearest  and 
longest  scallop  of  chain  in 


from  *  to  the  eml  of  the  row, 
except  in  those  places  above 
which  the  handles  are  to 
come;  in  these  jdaces,  be¬ 
tween  2  grcuijis  of  d  strips, 
work  d  scallops  formed  each 
of  7  stitches,  similar,  indeed, 
to  those  of  the  first  round, 
but  w  hich  must  be  joined  at 
the  toji  to  the  corresponding 
.scallojis  of  last  round. 

7th  to  !tth  round ;  All  close 
treble  crochet,  increasing 
here  and  there. 

'J'he  Kith  and  last  round 
is  composed  (with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  jilaces  reserved 
for  the  handles)  of  treble 
scallops  of  chain,  similar  to 
those  of  the  .uth  round,  but 
the  centre  scallojis  are  formed 
of  JS  chain,  the  ujiper  ones  of 
12  chain. 

Handles. — 1st  row;  Work 
2  strijis  similar  to  those  of 
the  bth  round,  but  only  X 
stitches  long;  these  strijis 
must  come  above  the  two 
strijis  which  are  on  the  right 
side  of  the  d  scallojis  in  the 
(ith  round.*  1  double  in  each 
of  the  2  lU'Xt  stitches,  (i  treble 
in  the  next  stitch.  Rcjicat 
twice  from  *.  1  double  iu 

each  of  the  2  next  stitches, 
work  2  more  strijis.  which  are 
to  come  above  the  2  next 
strijis  of  the  border  of  the 
basket. 

2ud  row  of  the  handles: 


Id.— W.vtch-St.vxd  with  Ciiexille  P.vxsies. 


Cut  the  cotton,  join 
it  on  again  to  the 
first  .strij)  of  the 
handle,  and  w  ink  !> 
double  over  this 
striji,  2  chiiin.  d 
double,  then  over 
the  next  striji  *  3 
double,  and  (i  treble 
in  the  last ;  1  double 
in  the  next  stitch, 
which  forms  a  scal- 
loji  of  treble  stitches 
jilaced  downwaids. 
Rojieat  from  *  twice 
more.  Make  2 
chain.  3  double  over 


14. — WooLLEX  Fichu  ix  Cuochet  ii  TnicoTEii  axd  Nxiitixi 
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next  strip,  2  eliain,  3  double  over  the  last  strip.  The 
.‘lid  and  4tli  rows  are  composed  of  close  treble  stitches ; 
the  .Ith  and  last  row  are  formed  of  seven  groups  of 
scallops  similar  to  those  of  the  upper  edge  of  the  basket. 

Join  the  border  to  the  centre,  so  as  to  let  the  lower 
scallops  conic  beyond  the  edge  at  the  bottom.  Dip  the 
basket  in  liquid  glue,  place  it  over  a  wooden  shaiie 
previously  oiled  all  over,  and  draw  out  the  scallops  very 
regularly.  ^Vhen  the  work  is  quite  dry,  place  three 
pieces  of  round  cord  covered  with  glue  over  each  of  the 
treble  crocliet-s^rijis,  both  inside  and  outside,  to  form 
a  sort  of  ornamental  raised  work.  Then  cover  the 
whole  with  a  thick  coating  of  brown  varnish. 

Cut  out  a  piece  of  cardboard  of  the  size  and  .shape  of 
the  centre  of  the  basket,  and  cover  it  with  blue  cash¬ 
mere.  Trim  it  with  two  red  and  two  white  strips  of 
cloth  pinked  out  and  embroidered.  The  flowrets  are 
worked  in  applique:  they  arc  of  red  cloth  on  the 
white,  and  of  white  cloth  on  the  red,  and  fastened  on 
with  bright  blue  silk  and  steel  beads.  The  branches 
are  embroidered  in  point  Russo  with  purse  silk :  they 
are  red  and  black  on  the  white  strijis,  and  of  two  shades 
of  green  on  the  red  (see  No.  9).  The  border  of  the 
basket  is  trimmed  inside  with  two  strips  of  cloth,  scal¬ 
loped  and  pinked  out  round  the  bottom,  and  slightly 
gathered  round  the  top.  The  top  one  is  white,  the 
under  one  red.  They  arc  ornamented  with  flowrets 
of  red  and  white  cloth,  embroidered  with  blue  silk  and 
steel  beads  (sec  Xo.  8).  A  ruche  of  blue  ribbon  is 
placed  above  the  upper  strip  of  cloth,  and  completes 
the  trimming. 

11  and  12. — ^TniMMixGS  for  Children’s  Pinafores, 
Drawers,  etc. 

Xo.  11. — ^Tlie  round  dots  are  worked  in  crochet, 
beginning  in  the  centre,  and  then  working  all  round  in 
slip  stitches,  or  else  in  fine  soutache,  twisted  round  and 
round.  They  are  fastened  in  their  respective  places  by 
stitches  of  bl.ack  silk.  The  scallops  are  worked  in 
button-hole  stitch. 

Xo.  12. — ^'I'liO  scallops  are  edged  round  with  white 
cotton  braid,  and  then  worked  over  in  button-hole 
stitch  with  bright  coloui’cd  cotton  or  fine  wool. 

13. — IV.VTC'I-ST.CCD  WITH  ClIEXILLE  PANSIES. 

Malirhih:  A  trire  nhape ;  purple,  yellow,  and  yrcen 
silk  chenille. 

The  wire  shape  is  composed  of  a  stem  G  inches  long, 
terminated  by  a  circle  measuring  2J  inches  across. 
The  top  of  the  stem  is  arranged  in  a  small  circle,  and  a 
round  branch  is  added  on  either  side.  Begin  by  covering 
the  shape  entirely  with  light  green  chenille,  then  make 
three  pansies  with  chenille,  mounted  upon  extremely 
fine  wire.  This  chenille  takes  and  keeps  all  the  shapes 
given  to  it  with  the  fingers.  The  two  upper  iictals  are 
puqile:  they  arc  begun  in  the  centre  by  folding  tlie 
clicnille  and  twisting  it  round  so  as  to  form  an  oval¬ 
shaped  petal ;  the  two  side  petals  arc  light  yellow,  and 
the  lower  one  of  a  darker  shade.  Xow  twist  a  small 
quantity  of  green  chenille  round  for  the  centre,  form 
three  short  wliite  loops  round  it,  and  fasten  the  five 
petals  in  their  respective  places  round  this  centre. 
The  lea\  es  arc  easy  to  make :  take  a  piece  of  chenille 


for  the  stem,  and  form  three  looi)s  on  each  side  and  one 
at  the  lower  end  of  this  stem,  fastening  them  with 
green  silk.  Five  branches  of  leaves  arc  required ;  one 
is  placed  on  either  side  of  a  gilt  hook  at  the  top  of  the 
stand,  and  three  arc  arranged  in  a  bouquet  with  the 
three  pansies. 

14  AND  15. — Woollen  Fichu  in  Crochet  h  Tricote:: 

AND  Knitting, 

For  a  Yonny  Girl  from  12  to  14  years  old. 

The  centre  of  this  fichu  is  worked  in  crochet  a  triccter 
with  white  wool  (four-thread  fleecy) ;  the  border  is 
knitted  with  pink. 

It  will  be  uece.ssary  to  cut  out  in  paper  a  good 
pattern  of  the  lichu,  and  then  work  from  it.  The 
centre  is  begun  with  the  point  at  the  back  by  making  a 
chain  of  live  stitches ;  then  work  55  double  row.s, 
increasing  once  in  the  centre  of  each  double  row,  so  as 
to  have  115  stitches  in  the  oCth  double  row.  After 
this  row  decrease  on  either  side  for  the  shoulders  up  to 
the  neck,  and  after  that  work  first  one  side,  then  the 
other  of  the  front.  AVlien  the  crochet  ii  tricoter  is 
completed,  work  once  in  double  crochet  round  the  tiehu, 
then  prepare  the  border. 

For  the  border  take  some  bright  i)ink  four-thread 
fleecy  and  thick  steel  i)ins,  or  very  line  bone  ones. 
Cast  on  12  stitches,  and  knit  plain  backwards  and  for¬ 
wards  as  for  a  garter  until  the  border  is  long  enough  to 
go  all  round  the  fichu  and  fonn  the  w.aistband  which 
joins  the  back  to  the  front  pieces.  Add  two  oina- 
mcntal  gimp  buttons  and  a  loop  to  fasten  it  in  front. 


Paris,  Dccemher. 

E  are  making  rapid  i^rogrcss  with  our  Exhibition 
building,  wdiicli  is  to  e.xceed  eveiwthing  that 
has  preceded  it  of  the  same  sort — a  'I’ower  of  Babel 
made  of  glass,  with  amjilc  accommo<lalion  for  all  the 
repre.scutatives  of  Babeldom.  Already  the  Exhibition 
space  has  been  handed  over  to  the  foreign  delegate.^. 
It  is  a  fact  that  in  the  foieigii  part  of  the  Exhibition  a 
striking  contrast  is  offered  to  the  French  section.  IVe 
busy,  zealous  Parisians  have  run  uj)  many  of  our  stalls, 
and  arc  at  it  hard  and  fast  from  morning  till  night; 
but  the  foreigners  seem  to  have  nothing  to  do  but 
to  watch  us.  It  is  siqqiosed  they  will  work  when  they 
begin.  They  mean  to  astonish  us,  no  doubt,  by  the 
speed  with  which  they  can  catch  up  to  us;  still  at 
present  things  do  not  look  well,  and  especially  in  the 
l)ortion  of  sjiace  assigned  to  Great  Britain.  If  England 
expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty,  France  is  quite  of 
England's  opinion;  but  it  is  rumoured  that  John  Bull 
has  rather  too  much  on  his  hands  just  now  with  Fc- 
uianism  to  think  of  e.xhibitiiig  anything  but  a  bold 
front  to  the  Head  Centre. 

In  the  park  the  gardeners  arc  all  busy.  Dame  Xature 
being  of  the  feminine  sex.  you  sec,  requires  jirompt 
attention,  or  else  she  would  never  be  ready  in  time  for 
the  show.  If  France,  Great  Britain,  Aastria,  Holland, 
Belgium,  Switzerland,  and  Germany  mean  to  make  any 
botanical  exhibition,  they  must  see  to  it  at  once,  taking 
Xature  when  she  is  in  the  hmnour — “  and  that's  now.’’ 
We  have  very  fine  weather,  and  affairs  are  going  on 
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bristly.  Preparations  for  the  Agricultural  Exliibition 
are  being  made  in  the  island  of  St.  (icrmaiii.  An 
appeal  has  been  made  to  all  the  agricultural  bodies 
of  the  departments,  in  which  it  has  been  clearly  shown, 
ou  paper,  that  at  a  universal  exhibition  every  part  of 
the  natural  riches  of  a  country  should  bo  fully  repre¬ 
sented.  The  farmers  arc  encouraged  to  exhibit  ou  ac¬ 
count  of  the  advantages  to  be  gained  from  letting  all 
the  world  know  what  they  can  grow  and  what  they 
fatten,  thus  opening  out  to  themselves  new  markets  for 
their  produce  doited  all  over  the  globe.  Live  stock, 
with  the  rinderpest  not  quite  over,  is  a  ticklish  subject ; 
and  it  is  arranged  that  it  shall,  before  exhibition,  bo 
Bubmitted  to  a  sanitary  jury,  who  shall  be  well  and 
fully  convinced  that  the  beasts  arc  in  sound  condition. 
Live  stock  must  remain  at  least  one  week  in  the  Exhi¬ 
bition,  unless  the  Commissioners  grant  a  special  per¬ 
mission  for  removal.  The  animals  that  are  taken  away 
must  be  replaced  by  kindred  beasts — the  stall  of  Taurus 
must  never  be  vacant,  nor  the  sign  Aries  invisible. 
This  is  a  good  arrangement,  for  a  scries  of  empty  stalls 
arc  a.s  dreary  at  a  cattle-show  as  they  are  at  the 
opera. 

A  jury  has  been  appointed  for  the  selection  of  the 
French  works  of  art  which  are  to  be  exhibited  as 
representing  the  living  French  .school.  The  jury  con¬ 
sists  of  fifty-seven  members,  divided  into  four  sec¬ 
tions  : — 1.  Oil  paintings,  water-colours,  and  drawings, 
twenty-four  jurymen;  2.  Sculpture,  including  medal¬ 
lions,  fifteen  jurymen;  3.  Architectural  models  and 
drawings,  nine  jurymen;  4.  Engraving  and  lithography, 
nine  jurymen.  Very  few  of  the  names  of  this  jury  are 
known  ou  your  side  of  the  Channel. 

It  appears  that  amongst  other  things  with  which  we 
are  to  be  favoured  during  the  E.xhibitiorr  is  the  national 
sport  of  Sj)ain,  namely,  the  bull-fight.  A  licence  has 
been  granted  to  “  Don  Manuel  Pimonier  Iluis  ct  Cie.,” 
who  have  already  commenced  preparations  on  the  most 
gorgeous  scale  for  the  due  representation  of  the  bull¬ 
fight.  if  in  this  way  all  nations  are  to  be  accommo¬ 
dated,  we  may  sec  strange  sights  in  Paris.  The  people 
of  Sumatra  are  fond  of  cocking.  Shall  we  have  a  cock¬ 
fight  ?  A  bear  or  boar  hunt  should  be  got  up  especially 
for  the  Russians,  a  feast  of  lanterns  for  the  Chinese, 
a  happy  despatch  establishment  for  the  Japanese,  and, 
above  all,  a  good  English  stand-up  fight  for  the  English 
— no  i)olicc  to  interfere,  no  hurry,  no  confusion,  but  the 
“  noble  art,”  in  which  we  .ill  agree  that  you  excel,  duly 
displayed  before  our  admiring  eyes. 

Returning  to  the  subject  of  French  art  and  artists, 
our  Dord  seems  to  be  as  well  known  and  as  highly 
appreciated  in  England  as  he  is  in  France.  AVe  all 
honour  him,  and  are  not  angry  that  you  should  admire 
him  too.  You  spoilt  poor  dear  Gavariu,  whose  loss  w'c 
tdl  deplore — you  deadened  his  fine  genius  and  took  all 
the  humour  out  of  him  Avhen  he  sojourned  with  you 
and  sketched  (you  say  unhappily)  the  manners  and 
customs  of  your  people.  Ah,  he  was  a  great  man, 
whose  place  is  not  to  be  filled.  What  point,  what 
wit,  what  humour,  what  truth — without  which  wit  and 
humour  arc  good  for  nothing — in  cvciy  one  of  bis  pic¬ 
tures  !  They  were  not  like  English  caricatures  nor 
French  caricatures,  and  very,  very  far  from  being  like 


the  coai-sc  funless  scratchings  that  are  miscalled  cari¬ 
catures  in  America — they  were  altogether  (lavarni, 
talking  with  his  glib  pencil  out  of  a  heart  that  was  as 
full  of  gentleness  as  it  was  of  mirth. 

'Ihcre  is  a  battle  in  Paris — no,  not  an  unente;  wo 
have  not  torn  up  the  pavements,  hoisted  hoiinvt  rou'jc, 
fought  at  liarricades,  filing  away  the  Emperor,  changed 
the  dynasty,  and  begun  our  national  history  afresh,  but 
we  have  two  rival  papers,  and  hard  fighting  under  chiefs 
renowned.  AVhen  Dumas  meets  A'illemcssant,  then 
comes  the  tug  of  war.  The  rival  editors  who  pummel 
one  another  in  the  Pickwick  Pupcru  are  rude,  untutored 
savages ;  they  literally  hit  one  another,  as  if  blows  ever 
settled  a  quarrel.  Not  so  is  it  in  the  centre  of  civilisa¬ 
tion.  French  censorship  put  an  end  to  the  Lceia  incut 
only  a  few  days  since.  Les  XonvelUs  lay  a-dyiug. 
AI.  II.  de  Adllemessant  starts  a  new  paper  that  is  to 
carry  all  before  it.  idV/oro,  instead  of  the  Ecuicmcut, 
shall,  with  fresh  blood  infused,  keep  iq>  a  healthy  cir¬ 
culation.  But  the  author  of  Mtmlc  Chrintn  is  on  the 
watch.  Two  papers  have  declined  and  fallen  under 
him.  Bad !  btill,  arc  we  not  taught  by  your  learned 
bonze,  pundit,  playwright,  or  plagiariser,  whatever  you 
like  to  call  him,  that  it  is  never  too  late  to  mend  ?  Let 
Dumas  put  two  broken  papers  into  one,  and  success  is 
a  fact  accomplished.  Good!  Here  is  the  old  dead 
Moiisquetairc  and  Lcs  Xoucclles  in  extremis.  Do  not  two 
negatives  make  an  alfirmative  ?  Should  not,  therefore, 
two  failures  make  one  success?  Great  Dumas  comes 
forward  with  his  pockets  inside  out,  and  confesses  with 
honest  candour  that  he — prince  of  novelists — has  not  a 
red  Hard.  Boldly  he  announces  he  cannot  advertise 
like  his  opponent ;  he  has  not  50,000  francs  to  spend  in 
courting  publicity,  but  he  has  50,000  friends :  better  have 
the  men  without  the  money  than  the  money  without 
the  men.  Alexander  is  magnificent.  As  to  AI.  de 
A’illemcssant,  he  is  of  the  wealthy,  and  can  hire  trum¬ 
peters — ay,  and  select  his  men,  and  pay  for  handsome 
instruments.  He  stands  before  the  world  in  the  very 
best  attire,  rides  in  the  most  splendid  equipage,  keeps 
the  best  table,  welcomes  the  highest  to  liis  bureau. 
AVill  he  succeed,  with  the  author  of  the  Trois  Mous- 
ijuctaircs  and  an  empty  cashbox  pitted  against  him? 
AVho  shall  say?  Never  was  such  light  seen  before  ! 

Now  a  word  as  to  our  theatres.  Do  you  remember 
the  TheVitre  des  Nouveautes  ?  Good.  You  will  never 
see  it  again ;  it  was  burnt  down  a  few  nights  ago  by  an 
accident — the  curtain  catching  fire.  Some  things  there 
are  in  Taiis  which  you  cannot  follow  in  London.  For 
example,  there  is  a  play,  Lcs  Amours  de  Paris,  highly 
liopular  with  us  just  now,  which,  as  I'ankecs  say,  “I 
guess”  will  not  be  transferred  to  the  Etiglish  stage.  It 
is,  I  hear,  a  long  string  of  impropiieties,  and  yet  people 
applaud  it  to  the  echo.  I  am  not  proud  of  it,  and  if  it 
Lad  been  burnt  up  with  the  'niedtre  des  Nouveautes 
so  much  the  better. 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  a  word  about  beef.  AA'c  arc 
eating  much  of  the  new  sort  of  beef — horseflesh,  ui 
plain  fact — in  Paris.  It  is  not  disagreeable  to  the 
palate,  and  it  is  wholesome.  AVe  are  going  to  send  a 
missionary  to  you — AI.  Susp.nnc — and  your  bull-beef 
will  be  eclipsed.  It  is  said  that  horse-shoes  make  good 
gravy,  but  I  can't  believe  that. 
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NEWEST  FASHIONS  FOR  BODICES. 


Bktty"  Boi'K  I- 


IG.— “  Bagatelle"  Bodice. 


No.  18. — This  is  a  vcste- 
palctot.  made  of  lijihl- 
coloured  velvet,  with  a  plain 
sleeve,  very  wide  at  the 
bottom.  'I’iie  straight  fronts 
of  the  jailetot  are  ornamented 
with  bands  of  a  darker  velvet, 
ed;;ed  and  embroidered  with 
jet  :  similar  trimming  adorns 
the  sleeve. 

No.  lit  (•*  Mina") — is  the 
bodice  of  a  Princess  dress, 
and  may  be  made  of  any  ma¬ 
terial.  its  ornamentation  con¬ 
sists  of  rounded  bands  of 
velvet,  or  the  same  material 
of  a  darker  shade  corded  with 
silk,  crossing  on  the  chest  and 
descending  straight  down  the 
front  of  the  skirt.  I’ointed 
velvet  collar. 


16  to  20. — New  Dres.s  Bodices 
FOR  Winter  Wear. 

No.  16  (‘‘  Bagatelle”). — A 
bodice  of*,  coloured  rep,  with 
a  straight  velvet  collar,  with 
pointed  ends  hanging  on 
the  chest  and  crossed  with 
jet  trimmings.  'I’he  plain 
coat-sleeve  has  an  epaulette 
to  correspond. 

No.  17  (“  Betty"). — This 
high  bodice  is  made  of  gros- 
grain  silk.  A  trimming  of 
sable  or  “petit  gris"  is  placed 
round  the  neck,  and  forms  a 
pelerine  open  in  front  and 
round  behind.  The  sleeve 
has  a  fur  cuff  headed  with  jet. 
'I'he  corselet  is  spangled  with 
jet,  and  edged  all  round  with 
a  light  jet  trinuuing. 


18.— Veste- Paletot, 


19. — “Mina"  Bodice. 


20.—“  L'Etoile"  Bodice, 


XUM 


XKWEST  FASHIONS  FOU  HATS  AND  BONNETS. 


to  2.'). 

FAsnif)XAi!i.K  A\'ixtkii  Hats 

AND  BoXXKTS. 

No.  21  is  a  Huiiframn 
to<iiu‘t  iiiado  of  colouml  vi'l- 
vi-t.aiul  bonloivd  with  Astra- 
kaii  fur.  a  lar<;i‘  aigrette 
adorning  tlie  left  side. 

No.  22  ("O ramie  Dame”) 
is  a  velvet  bonnet,  with  a 
round  jileated  crown  and 
]>lain  brim.  'I'lio  ornamenta¬ 
tion  consists  of  silk  and  jet 
foliage,  and  long  jet  grelots 
hanging  all  rouml. 

No.  2:1  (••  I’erle ').  —  A 
bonnet  of  terry  velvet,  cut 


OiiAXDi;  Dami  "  Boxxet. 


21. — llrXOAKlAX  TO(iI  F.T. 


out  at  the  back  in  square  tabs, 
edged  with  beads  and  jten- 
dants.  I’mler  these  tabs  are 
sewn  two  double  loops  of 
satin  ribbon  with  long  ends. 
The  front  of  the  bonnet  is 
ornamented  also  with  loo]  s 
of  ribbon  and  jet  pendants. 

No.  24  (Cap-llonnet).  made 
oi  tinted  velvet.  fastene(l  in 
t'le  eentre  with  a  tuft  of  elie- 
nille  and  jet.  A  bandeau  <  f 
llowers  is  jilace<l  under  tie 
visor;  the  ribbon  strings  a: e 
tied  behind.  A  black  tul'e 
scarf,  studded  with  beads, 
hangs  gracefully  round  the 
face. 

No.  2.'»  (••  1  jly")  is  a  bonnet 
of  light  terry  velvet,  orna¬ 
mented  all  round  with  a 
velvet  pufling  and  chains  of 


No.  20  ("L'Etoile"). —  A 
coloured  silk  boilice.  em- 
hroidered  with  jet,  bugle,  or 
bead  stars.  The  long  pointeil 
collar,  waistband,  ejaiulettes, 
and  cuffs  are  made  of  silk  of  a 
darker  shade,  e<lged  ami 
spangled  with  beads.  A  large 
jet  star  fastens  the  waistband 
o:i  the  right  side. 


!Ma  lame  .'.dolpheflonbatid, 
3.5.  Ii’athbone-idace.  Oxford- 
street.  \V..  su]iplies  pajier 
models,  tacked  together  ami 
trimmed,  of  these  bodices,  at 
the  following  jirices : — 
Bagatelle,  Betty,  and 
L'Etoile  .  .  each  0 

Vestc-l’aletot  .  .  .  2  (! 

Jlina  (dress  c')in]det<  )  .o  t! 


Peule"  Boxxet. 


jet;  under 
this  is  a 
narrow  scal- 
lo’ied  pleated 
a  t  i  n.  A 
large  tiower 
is  placed  on 
the  t  o  ]). 
Broad  rib¬ 
bon  strings, 
tied  behind 
the  chignon. 


24. — (' SI'- Boxxet. 
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THE  bTOUY  UF  AUXT  JUSTINE. 


THE  STORY  OF  AUNT  JUSTINE. 

EV  KE.VXCIS  DElIElCir,  AUTIIOn  01'  MIUIEED’s  WEbOIXO." 

CILVTTER  I. 

IN  a  room  lightened  by  the  glare  of  numerous  tall 
wax  caudles,  shiuhig  mournfully  upon  closed  shutters 
and  heavy  curtains,  and  a  vaporous  atmosphere  which 
quivered  and  wreathed  with  the  faint  odo'ar  of  iiieease, 
a  woman  lay  dead  upon  her  bed. 

'J'he  last  ol'ices  that  the  living  can  perform  for  the 
dead  had  been  done  for  her.  Kind  hands  had  deehed 
her  in  white  garments,  and  striven  to  make  her  lovely 
for  the  grave.  And  the  faith  that  had  comforted  her 
in  life,  surrounded  her  with  its  emblem.^  in  death.  A 
crucifix  hung  at  her  head,  a  tall  cro.^s,  ujnight,  l  ested  at 
her  feet,  a  pall  of  lieh  black  velvet  embroidered  in 
white,  with  the  lily  of  the  A’irgin,  coveied  her.  Upon 
her  brca-T  there  lay  a  misml  and  a  small  crueilix,  both 
so  ancient,  that  the  ill-wrought  carvings  of  the  one, 
and  the  quaint  inctures  of  the  other,  seemed  faded 
and  worn  away  by  the  tears  of  many  a  sorrowing 
generation. 

The  pre.sence  here  of  these  emblems — the  cross  had 
been  a  martyied  saint's  in  the  olden  time — showed 
that  she  on  whose  breast  they  re.jted  was  a  fav  ouied 
daughter  of  her  Church. 

Rut  she  had  been  not  favoured  of  piie.sts  alone : 
bctier  far,  the  i)Oor  loved  her  and  the  rich  revered.  And 
when,  three  horns  before,  the  grey-haired  vicar  and  his 
curate  look  this  crueilix  from  the  tune-worn  niche 
where  a  rj^ueen's  hand  had  placed  it,  and  caiiicd  it  in 
procession  to  the  dying  woman's  house,  many  tears,  and 
prayers,  and  heaiifelt  wishes  followed  them.  Rut  now 
she  lay  dead,  and  if  any  of  the  simple  peasants  of  that 
wild  countiy,  kneeling  as  the  procession  passed,  had 
hoped  for  a  miracle,  they  hu.shed  their  voices  to  silence 
as  the  retmuiug  priests  told  them  simply  that  all  hope 
was  over. 

She  had  died  amid  the  chant  of  prayer,  the  odour  of 
incense,  the  lain  of  falling  tears,  and  the  blessing  of 
tlie  lowly.  She  had  died  in  her  faith,  with  a  peaccfid 
smile  upon  her  calm  face,  aud  thin  hands  cla.q)ed  in 
hope  over  the  crucifix — the  emblem  to  her  of  infinite 
suffering  and  love.  Surely  it  were  haji}>y  to  die  thus. 
And  if  that  ancient  relic,  taken  from  the  neck  of 
mai  tyred  saint  and  virgin,  fifteen  hundred  years  ago, 
were  truly,  as  it  lies  there  upon  her  dead  breast,  to  work 
a  miracle,  and  wake  her  up  again  to  the  pain  aud  sorrow 
of  life,  would  there  be  cause  for  rejoicing  ? 

Rut  there  is  no  thought  of  life  about  her  still 
face.  The  death  lights,  blessed  for  her  long  ago,  bui  n 
steadily,  aud  not  a  sound  is  heard  save  the  sobs  of  the 
mouiners  who  sit  at  her  bed. 

Wearily  the  horns  crept  on  into  the  night,  and  the 
women  who  sat  as  watchers  in  the  chamber  of  death — 
it  is  only  the  English  who  leave  their  dead  alone — felt 
tile  loneliness  and  chill  of  the  time  weigh  heavily  upon 
them.  'I'owards  midnight  these  watchers  were  an  old 
lady,  a  friend  of  the  decea.sed,  and  one  of  her  servants, 
a  girl  named  Stephanie.  They  sat  on  either  side  of  the 


bed.  silent,  sa\e  when  some  necc.  saiy  t.imming  of  the 
wax  lights  obliged  a  slight  movement  or  a  gentle 
whisper. 

It  was  mid-wiuter,  and  the  cohl  was  fierce  and 
strong.  aIucIi  snow  had  fallen,  aud  upon  this  lia  1  conic 
a  black  frost  making  its  glittering  surface  hardi  and 
crisi)  as  thin  iion.  Suddenly  a  slight  craeklliig  souml. 
like,  and  yet  unlilie,  a  step  upon  the  cih  p  surface  of 
snow,  broke  the  breathles.s  silence  that  had  fallen 
hetween  the  two  women. 

hladame  Rouiilelaix  looked  towards  the  window; 
Stcqdianie  understood  her  glance. 

*•  Yes,  it  is  certainly  some  one  in  the  garden,'’  she 
said. 

.  The  strange  sound,  so  unlike  a  human  step,  came 
nearer  as  the  girl  simke,  and  fell  upon  tlie  ear  in  suck 
quick  succession,  that,  checking  lier  speech,  she  sus- 
P'cnded  her  breath  to  listen,  while  turning  a  face  of 
terror  on  her  eompaiiion. 

‘•It  is  nothing,”  whispered  Madame  Ilourdelai.x. 
Rut  as  the  words  dropped  from  her  liji.i,  a  soft  tap  was 
struck  on  the  door  hclow.  'Tlie  knock  was  so  slight, 
that,  but  fur  the  ste]>,  aud  their  own  intent  li.  teniiig, 
they  might  not  have  heard  it. 

“Is  there  anyone  up  but  ourselves?”  asked  fdadanio 
Bouidelaix. 

“  Not  a  soul,”  replied  the  girl.  “  They  were  all 
worn  out,  and  I  begged  them  to  sleep  till  four,  v  lieii 
Filiuc  and  ^Mademoiselle  Ilermanco  will  relieve  us 
here.'’ 

this  moment  the  knock  was  lepeated,  hut  still 
very  sofily. 

“  Mho  can  it  be  ?'’  ,  said  Madame  Rourdelaix 
anxiously.  “  Is  it  the  coiiin?’’ 

No,  luadame,  that  comes  at  six  to-morrow  rnorn- 
iiig.” 

‘•It  is  a  pity  to  disturb  tl'.c  liousc.  Mho  shall  open 
the  door,  .Stephanie,  you  or  1 V’ 

'The  girl  looked  at  the  lady  with  a  bewildered  and 
white  face,  hut  after  one  glance  at  the  bed  she 
answered — 

“  I,  madame,  certainly.  I  could  not  think  of  i  cr- 
mittiiig  madame  to  open  the  door.'’ 

It  was  evident  tliat  of  the  two  she  preferred  facing 
the  unknown  fear  latlier  than  remain  in  this  rooia 
alone. 

Stephanie,”  said  the  lady,  as  the  girl  took  a  huup 
from  a  dLstant  table,  “be  cautious;  do  not  oi'.eu  the 
door  till  you  have  ascoitained  who  or  trhat  is  there. 
I’he  wolves  were  prowling'  very  near  the  village 
yesterday.  In  a  time  of  snow  like  this  I  have  known 
them  come  into  gardens  and  outhouses.” 

Stephanie  bowed  her  head  and  departed,  clo.nng  the 
door  gently  after  her.  .She  was  in  great  fear  as  she 
cre2tt  softly  downstairs,  and  the  sound  of  the  strange, 
unnatural  stc2)  without,  and  a  renewed  hnock  at  the 
door,  as  much  lil:c  the  ta^i  of  a  wolf's  luiw  as  of  a 
human  hand,  made  her  tiemble  from  head  to  foot  as 
she  reached  it. 

‘•"Who  is  there?'’  she  asked,  in  a  tone  hoarse  from 
fear. 

A  chiM’s  voice  answered  her — the  voice,  aiqiarcutly, 
of  some  little  baby  creature  of  live  or  six. 
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“  It  is  I,  Baptiste !  Open  the  door  to  ino,  1  entreat 
yon,  Steiilianie.” 

“  You,  Bajitistc !”  exclaimed  the  "ill.  “  Have  you 
come  over  the  hills  such  a  night  as  this,  ■when  the  cold 
is  even  killing  the  ■wolves?” 

Sl'.e  opeimd  the  door  as  she  spoke,  and  gave  entrance, 
not  to  a  child,  hut  to  a  tall,  athletic  man,  with  thin 
pale  face,  and  dark  matted  hair  and  heard.  lie  might 
ha.ve  hcen  liandsome,  hut  for  a  strange  weird  and 
ghastly  look  about  him — a  look  wildest  in  his  cavernous 
and  iinstcadfast  eyes.  He  was  tall,  hut  he  leaned  upon 
crntchcs,  one  leg  being  scorched  or  withered  by  acci- 
de.it  or  disease. 

He  bent  forward  eagerlv.  “Stephanie,  she  is  not 
dead?” 

“She  has  hcen  dead  six  hours — she  died  at  six 
o'clock.” 

The  girl's  ready  tears  fell  as  she  spoke. 

The  wild-looking  man  stamling  before  her  grew 
more  eager  and  excited :  he  held  out  his  hands  towards 
her  imjiloringly,  and  his  childish,  unnatural  voice 
quivered. 

“Steidiauie,  you  will  let  me  sec  her?” 

“  Impo.ssihle,  Baptiste— quite  impossible.” 

A  shadow  fell  over  the  man's  face,  and  a  strange 
light  sprang  into  his  hollow  eyes  ;  his  hands  trembled 
as  he  clasped  them. 

“  You  would  not  bury  her,  and  not  let  me  sec  her 
face  ?'’ 

“Jladame  Bourdclaix  is  there,”  said  the  girl,  hesi¬ 
tating. 

“  Madmne  Bourdclaix  will  not  mind  Baptiste— little 
Baptiste,”  returned  the  man,  with  a  child's  smile  play¬ 
ing  round  his  mouth.  “  Madame  knows  that  she  has 
always  loved  the  poor  boy  she  saved  from  the  fire. 
Look  you,  Stci)hanic !'’  he  cried,  as  his  m.anncr  sud¬ 
denly  changed,  “I  must  and  ic/'/f  sec  her:  the  voices 
command  it.” 

“  Baptiste,  your  mad  fit  is  on  you,”  said  the  girl, 
shrinking  back. 

“No,  no,  Stcidianic;  behold  me!  I  am  calm  and 
quiet  as  an  image ;  but  the  voices  drove  me  over  the 
hills  to  see  her,  and  I  mi'ST  obey  them.  Tliink, 
riianie” — and  his  voice  again  took  the  coaxing  plain- 
tivencss  of  a  child — “what  a  long,  bitter,  lonely 
walk  for  a  little  lame  creature  like  me.  Lonely !  No, 
I  was  not  alone ;  they  came  with  me  all  the  way  to  the 
village.” 

“  They!''  repeated  Stephanie. 

“Not  the  ones  you  arc  thinking  of,  but  the  wolves 
—two  of  them,  Stephanie.  They  walked  on  each  side 
of  me,  and  if  I  had  but  trippeil,  why  then — why  then," 
lie  rei)catjd,  raising  his  shrill  chikUsh  voice  to  a 
scream,  “I  could  not  do  what  I  am  come  to  do  this 
night.” 

“  I  thought  you  said  your  mad  fit  was  not  on  you, 
Bajitistc?” 

“Nor  is  it,”  answered  the  man,  suppressing  his 
excitement  by  a  strong  effort;  “I  am  as  gentle  as 
a  lamb  in  a  procession ;  you  may  lead  me  ■where  you 
v.ill.  Oh,  Stephanie,  let  me  see  her  peaceful  face !  the 
memory  of  it  will  drive  away  the  fire  when  it  comes  on 
me.” 


Tliere  was  something  wondrously  plaintive  and 
touching  in  the  poor,  hannless,  half-witted  man's 
words  and  manner;  even  the  strange  combination  of 
strength  and  helplessness  that  his  frame  prc.«ented 
touched  the  heart,  while  the  pure  clear  tones  of  his 
childlike  voice  had  a  wild  pathos  in  it  hard  to  re.sist. 
Stephanie  looked  at  him  pitifully. 

“  You  know  she  told  you  never  to  speak  of  the  fire 
— never  to  think  of  it,”  she  said.  “Now  stay  here, 
and  I  will  go  and  ask  madame  if  you  may  come  up.” 

She  ran  upstairs  swiftly,  leaving  him  in  the  dark, 
but  the  moment  she  was  out  of  sight  he  followed  her, 
climbing  the  st.airs  by  the  aid  of  his  hands  with  ■won¬ 
derful  dexterity  and  silence. 

“  Madame,”  whispered  Stephanie,  as  she  entered  the 
still  chamber,  “  it  is  Baptiste.” 

A  slight  shrug  of  the  shoulders  accompanied  her 
words. 

“AVhat  does  he  want?'’ asked  IMadamc  Bourdclaix 
nervously. 

Here  the  pale,  half-crazed  face  of  the  cripple  thrust 
itself  eagerly  within  the  door,  looking  ghastly  white 
and  wild  in  the  full  blaze  of  the  huge  wax  candles. 

“  I  want  to  kneel  down  and  say  a  prayer  by  her  side. 
Madame  is  too  good  to  refuse  me.” 

lie  held  his  hands  towards  her  imploringly,  and  the 
clear  fluty  tones  of  his  childlike  voice  fell  low  and 
tearfully  on  the  ear. 

“  See,  madame,”  he  continued,  stealing  softly  within 
the  room,  “  all  the  night  I  have  been  haunted  by  the 
desire  to  come  hither  and  sec  her  face.  I  did  not  know 
she  was  dead,  but  I  was  told  to  come.  Hist!  there 
have  been  voices  all  around  me  saying,  ‘Go  to  her; 
she  saved  your  life ;  she  did  not  heed  the  fire.  Go  to 
her.  ‘Will  you  jilead  cold  or  darkness,  icy  winds,  or 
wild  boasts,  when  she  did  not  heed  the  flames?  Go  to 
her,  Baptiste,  go!’  'Well,  I  rose  up  to  go,  and  the 
devils  came  out  to  withstand  me,  and  the  mists 
wreathed  me  about  with  cold  white  arms,  and  the 
wolves  walked  on  the  snow  beside  me  watching  for 
my  fall,  but  I  bore  up,  and  I  am  here,” 

Awed  by  his  wild  words,  the  startled  women  glanced 
at  each  other  doubtingly. 

“  You  have  had  a  fearful  walk,  Baptiste,”  said 
JIadame  Bourdclaix  soothingly,  “  You  should  not 
have  risked  your  life  by  coming  over  those  bleak  hills 
on  such  a  night  as  this,  and  with  the  wolves  out  too.” 

“I  remembered  what  she  had  done  for  me,  so  I 
braved  the  fiends,  the  mists,  and  the  wolves  for  her," 
answered  the  man,  coming  swiftly  forward,  and  casting 
an  eager  gaze  upon  the  paU. 

“  But  you  can  do  nothing  for  her  now,  Baptiste,” 
returned  Madame  Bourdclaix,  “now  that  she  is  a  saint 
in  heaven.” 

“  I  can  say  a  prayer  as  I  would  to  a  saint,  madame ; 
and  I  must  obey  the  voices.” 

His  wistful  look,  his  pleading  voice  prevailed ; 
Madame  Bourdclaix  beckoned  him  silently  to  approach 
the  bed.  He  came  softly,  in  spite  of  his  lameness ;  but 
vthether  by  the  movement  of  his  uncertain  step  or 
not,  the  tall  upright  cross  jdaced  at  the  feet  of  the 
corpse  fell  across  the  bed  as  he  passed  it.  titephanie 
replaced  it  Avith  a  frightened  look. 
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“Say  a  prayer  for  my  poor  mistress  and  go,”  she 
wliispered  in  a  vexed  tone. 

“  I  did  not  toueh  the  cross,  ma’m'selle,”  answered  the 
man.  “Madame,  you  will  let  me  see  her  faceV” 

In  obedience  to  his  wish  the  lady  drew  liaek  the 
velvet  covering,  displaying  the  peaceful  and  beautiful 
features  of  a  woman  about  fifty  years  of  age,  or,  if  she 
were  older,  death  had  softened  the  lines  of  time,  and 
she  looked  but  this  now.  Her  fair  hair,  slightly  .sil- 
vereil,  fell  around  her  face  in  rare  profusion,  giving  a 
wondrous  look  of  youth  to  its  delicate  contour.  'I'he 
poor  half-witted  man,  whose  life  she  hail  saved  in  the 
fire  which  destroyed  father,  mother,  and  sister,  fell 
<lown  on  his  knees,  and  with  clasped  hands  contem¬ 
plated  her  as  he  might  have  done  an  angel.  As  he 
gazed,  the  painful,  wandering  exjucssion  in  his  wild 
eyes  changed  to  an  inexjtrcssible  sadness,  he  shed  tears, 
and  his  lips  moved  rapidly  in  prayer. 

In  a  moment  the  women  would  have  drawn  the  pall 
over  the  pale  face  again,  but  he  stopped  them  eagerly, 
with  a  suppressed  excitement  which  seemed  to  burn 
like  a  very  fire  within  him. 

“Madame!  Ma'm'sellc  Stejdianie!”  he  .said  in  a 
clear  whisper,  “  when  I  was  a  child  and  the  fire  was  all 
around  me,  she  was  the  only  one  who  remembered  me — 
the  only  one  who  had  courage  to  go  through  the  heat 
and  smoke  to  save  the  poor  half-witted  boy  who  had 
not  sense  to  save  himself.  Shall  I  not  have  courage  now 
to  save  her?  Stephanie,  you  shall  not  cover  her  face, 
for  I  tell  you  she  is  7wt  dead,  hut  Iking  P' 

He  started  up  as  he  sitokc,  and,  leaning  one  hand  on 
his  crutch,  he  pointed  with  the  other  to  the  book  and 
cntcifix  which  had  rested  on  the  breast  of  the  dead 
lady.  Tliey  were  not  there  now — they  had  fallen  from 
her  bosom,  and  lay  by  her  side. 

The  two  women,  frightened  almost  into  screaming, 
observed  this,  and  clung  to  each  other  with  faces  as 
white  as  the  one  they  looked  on. 

“It  must  have  been  in  moving  the  pall,  said 
Stephanie,  reassuring  herself. 

“I  tell  you  no!”  answered  the  crazy  man  in  a  louder 
tone,  “  and  it  was  neither  you  nor  I  who  moved  the 
cross ;  it  was  iieuself.  Give  me  her  hand ! — the  voices 
said  I  was  to  take  her  hand.” 

Greatly  terrified,  half  afraid  of  him,  and  still  more 
frightened  by  his  words,  the  girl  Steithanic  leant  for¬ 
ward,  and  lifted  the  dead-white  hand  of  her  mistress 
from  the  bed.  As  she  touched  it  the  colour  left  her 
face  and  li])S.  She  fell  on  her  knees. 

“IMadamc !  her  hand  is  icarm!''  she  shrieked. 

“I  knew  it !”  exclaimed  the  cripple  eagerly.  “.'>hc 
lives,  I  tell  you !  The  whispers  that  come  to  me  in  the 
night  arc  always  true.” 

^lean while  Madame  Ilourdelaix  had  seized  the  dead 
woman's  other  hand,  and  was  now’  gently  rubbing  it 
between  her  own. 

“Stephanie!”  she  said  in  a  wild,  excited  tone,  “it  is 
really  true — her  hand  is  warm,  and  gets  warmer  every 
instant.  Call  up  the  house,  get  hot  water  and  brandy. 
I  will  cover  her  with  blankets  the  while.  Baptiste,  you 
will  fetch  the  doctor.” 

Sobbing  for  joy,  the  poor  madman,  with  a  last  look 
on  the  woman  he  had  saved,  departed  hurriedly. 


For  two  hours  longer,  in  spite  of  every  resuscitatiinr 
remedy  used,  the  lady  remained  insensible,  white,  and 
speechless,  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  a  faint  colour 
tinged  her  cheeks,  and  faint  words  fell  from  her  lips. 

And  thus  Mademoiselle  Justine  Vanternie  was  re¬ 
called  to  life. 

CIIAFTER  II. 

TT/IIEN  Baptiste  Ilerstal  quitted  the  village  of  St. 

’  »  I.oup  to  return  to  his  own  hamlet  it  was  not  yet 
•bay.  He  had  lingered  at  the  Chateau  d'Argenteau  till 
the  glad  news  reached  him  that  ^lademoiselle  Vanternie 
was  fast  recovering  from  the  strange  trance  into  which 
•she  had  fallen,  then  rejoicing,  like  the  child  ho  was,  ho 
seized  his  crutches  and  departed.  Three  leagues  over 
the  bare  hills  of  the  Ardennes  on  a  winter  morning 
might  chill  a  lowlander  to  the  heart,  but  the  Walhnis 
arc  a  hardy  race,  and  they  little  heed  the  biting  frost 
that  pierces  the  bones  of  strangers. 

Baptiste  trudged  on,  sometimes  whistling,  sometimes 
trilling  one  of  the  old  Wallon  ditties  that  linger 
among  this  ancient  people  still,  and  now  and  then  in 
the  same  old  tongue  breaking  out  into  little  snatches 
of  talk  with  himself.  He  was  not  afraid  of  the  dark¬ 
ness,  the  cold,  or  the  wolve.s.  “Rare  cowards  are 
those  wolves,”  he  said  to  himself,  chuckling,  “the 
shadow  of  my  crutch  frightens  them.” 

He  feared  but  one  thing  in  the  world,  and  that  was 
fire.  At  those  rare  times  when  his  harmless  lunacy 
seemed  inclined  to  take  a  mischievous  or  angry  phase, 
the  very  sight  of  a  lighted  stick  tamed  him.  If  he 
felt  sad  or  lonely,  he  declared  himself  to  be  haunted 
by  fire ;  if  he  was  ill,  the  fire  was  tormenting  him  ;  if 
he  was  hungry  or  cold,  it  was  still  the  fire  that  tore 
him.  In  fact,  for  any  ill  or  any  sorrow  he  had  but  one 
word — fire. 

Fires  arc  very  prevalent  in  the  Forest  of  the  Ardennes, 
and  unfortunately  there  arc  rarely  any  effectual  means 
at  hand  for  extinguishing  them.  Villages  are  too  small 
and  insignificant  to  possess  engines,  so  if  a  fire  occurs 
at  too  great  a  distance  from  a  town  to  send  for  one, 
there  is  no  other  resource  but  the  invariable  chaiiie, 
and  buckets  are  passed  from  hand  to  hand  till  the 
conflagration  is  put  out,  or  has  the  complaisance  to 
die  out  of  itself.  It  is  not  always  water  can  be  had, 
and  this  was  the  case  when  the  homestead  of  Baptiste 
HerstiU  the  elder  was  burnt  to  the  ground.  Hoi)cles3 
of  saving  the  buildings,  the  bystanders  had  striven  to 
rescue  the  few  live-stock  belonging  to  the  little  faiin, 
and  it  was  during  this  effort  that  the  farmer  himself 
and  another  man  were  killed  by  the  unexpected  falling 
of  a  wall.  Madame  Ilerstal  and  her  infant  daughter, 
only  a  day  old,  perished  of  exposure  to  the  cold  during 
that  fearful  night. 

It  was  during  tlie  height  of  the  conflagration  that 
I\Iademoiselle  Vanternie,  the  good  angel  of  the  district, 
aiipearcd  in  her  little  carriage,  drawn  by  two  Ardennais 
ponies.  It  was  she  who  cncouiaged  the  sinking  energies 
of  the  crowd,  and  it  was  she  who,  in  the  midst  of  the 
confusion  and  terror,  remembered  the  poor  boy  of 
eight  years  old  whom  all  else  had  forgotten.  lie  had 
been  placed  in  an  outhouse  for  safety,  and  when  the 
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fno  {'iiiiii.-d  thi-s  no  one  recollected  the  presence  of  the 
child,  whose  half-craised  brain  rendered  it  iinpo.ssible 
that  he  should  think  for  himself.  There  was  no  time 
for  deliberation  or  for  the  gathering  of  others  to  her  aid 
from  the  crowd.  In  the  dry  atmosi>here  of  the  Ardennes 
a  shed  once  on  fire  does  not  take  long  to  burn  :  Made¬ 
moiselle  A’anternie  had  to  choose  between  rescuing  the 
child  herself  or  letting  him  perish.  She  did  not  hesitate 
a  moment.  Wrapping  her  thick  woollen  cloak  tightly 
about  her,  she  traversed  the  thick  smoke,  charged  with 
tongues  of  tlame,  and  called  loudly — 

••  i'aiitiste !  I’aptistc!'’ 

(ioil  alone  knows  whether  her  voice  seemed  like  the 
voice  of  an  angel  to  the  poor  helple.ss,  witless  boy  who 
lay  there  perishing  by  a  slow  torturing  death,  but  it  is 
certain  that  ever  after  he  regarded  her  with  a  love  and 
reverence  akin  to  woi-ship. 

“  llaptiste,  do  not  fear;  I  am  come  to  save  you,” 
said  Mademoiselle  Justine. 

He  could  only  call  to  her  in  return.  He  was  power¬ 
less  ;  his  left  leg  was  horribly  scorched,  and  was  useless 
to  him  ever  after. 

His  rescuer  wrapped  him  in  her  heavy  cloak,  threw 
the  fohls  over  her  own  head  and  face  also,  and  both 
cscaj>ed  the  llames.  Until  the  lady  went  among  the 
crowd,  seeking  water  for  the  moaning  sufferer,  no  one 
knew  what  she  had  done.  The  confusion,  terror,  noise, 
imd  glare  had  becii  too  great  for  any  one  to  note  her 
deed. 

'J'his  is  the  history  that  bound  Raptiste  to  itlade- 
moiselle  Justine  twelve  years  ago,  and  we  have  just 
seen  his  re<iuital. 

Twelve  years  is  a  long  time  to  remember  a  benefit. 
Had  llaptiste  been  in  the  full  posscs-sion  of  his  faculties 
he  would  have  forgotten  it  long  ago,  but  being  half 
mad,  and  the  little  sense  he  pos.sessed  being  of  the 
poetical  and  mystical  order,  he  considered  gratitude  a 
fitting  sentiment  for  a  human  being  to  entertain.  Hut 
for  the  terrible  aceiilent  that  crippled  him,  llaptiste 
might  have  turned  out  a  genius,  for  before  this  period 
the  dimness  in  his  brain  was  but  dreaminess — .slowne.ss, 
as  it  were,  to  comprehend  the  practical  and  ugly  side 
of  life.  He  would  never  understaiul  it  now.  Earth  for 
him  was  covered  with  llower.s,  beautiful  c.xcccdingly, 
and  his  Eden  was  cursed  with  but  one  evil — lire. 

He  was  happy  beyond  all  words  this  dark  and  bitter 
morning,  as  his  crutches  helped  him  along  swiftly  over 
t!;(‘  sparkling  snow,  ^loreover,  the  singular  presenti¬ 
ments  or  instinctive  grasps  at  truth  peculiar  to  his 
nature,  which  he  called  “voices,”  had  in  this  instance 
not  only  proved  correct,  but  been  the  means  of  saving 
his  benefactress  from  a  death  too  horrible  for  imagina¬ 
tion  to  contemplate.  To  be  buried  alive!  Tlie  mind 
shudders  at  the  thought,  and  never  dares  look  steadily 
on  the  ghastly  image  it  presents.  And  from  this  horror 
he  had  saved  the  good  angel  he  revered. 

But,  strange  to  say,  this  was  not  the  only  life  he  was 
destined  to  save  this  memorable  night. 

He  was  traversing  the  bleakest,  bitterest  portion  of 
the  road ;  he  was  in  the  vale  of  St.  Martin,  a  narrow 
gorge  between  two  precipitous  hills,  whose  walls  of 
rock  rose  impassable  on  either  side.  The  sun  never 
pierced  this  icy  prison,  and  the  snow  lay  here,  white. 
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and  deep,  and  hard  as  crystal.  It  was  the  d.arkest 
hour  of  the  night,  the  hour  before  day,  and  had 
Ha]iti.ste  posse.ssed  the  full  reason  of  man,  it  is  very 
jirobable  that  he  would  have  missed  the  jjatli  and  fallen 
over  a  precipice,  or  lost  hiimself  in  the  snow,  but  having 
only  instinct  to  guide  him,  he  went  safely,  even  as  the 
birds  do  when  they  cross  the  .sea,  witliout  chart  or 
comjiass.  .'singing  the  Ardennais  song  of  “t'uckool.'i 
lii.”  in  the  A\'a!loon  patois,  and  listening  to  the  echoes 
that  came  travelling  down  the  rocks  to  meet  him,  he 
started  ami  stoppe<l  suddenly  as  a  cry  pierced  his  car 
which  was  no  echo  of  merry  song,  but  the  shriek  of 
some  great  hum.an  agony. 

“Holii!"  cried  Hai)tiste  in  his  shrillest  tones. 

“Hel2>!  hell)!"  answered  a  smothered  voice  in 
Engli.sh. 

Baptiste  knew  nothing  of  the  tongue,  but  the  cry 
(\as  one  of  terror— a  language  that  all  understand. 

'•  It  is  a  fire,”  he  said  to  himself,  hesitating  for  a 
moment  and  gazing  upwards  in  great  fear.  Apparently 
the  deep  blackness  of  the  sky  reassured  him,  for  he  went 
forward  as  (piickly  as  his  lameness  would  permit. 
In  an  instant  a  dark  rolling  mass  came  into  view, 
writhing  and  struggling  on  the  hard  white  ground 
before  him. 

'•  Ha !”  cried  Bapti.ste,  '•  it  is  a  wolf,  a  coward  wolf. 
Ah,  ncLk'nit !  ICtihf  I  would  you  kill  a  stranger V  You, 
who  dare  not  touch  an  Ardennais !” 

His  crutch  descended  on  the  aniinal’s  head  as  he 
spoke,  and  with  two  blows  the  beast  lay  dead. 

The  man  who  had  been  attacked,  gasping  and 
frightened,  rai.sed  himself  on  his  elbow  and  stared  in 
amazement  at  Baptiste. 

“  I  should  have  been  dead  in  another  minute  but  for 
you,”  he  said.  “The  savage  brute  of  a  dog  had  hold 
of  my  throat.  But  I  vow  when  I  heard  your  voice  I 
thought  you  were  a  little  child,  and  I  declare  you  are 
a  man,  and  a  strong  one  too.  What  a  confounded 
breed  of  dogs  you’ve  got  in  your  country !” 

Not  understanding  a  word.  Baptiste  stood  smiling 
and  bowing  with  his  hat  in  his  hand.  Being  only  pos- 
ses.seJ  of  a  dimmed  brain,  the  faculty  of  sharpness 
e.sirecially  wanting,  he  was  civil  to  strangers.  He  was 
totally  ignorant  of  that  Engli.sh  wisdom  which  throws 
'•  harf  a  brick”  at  the  stranger,  or  else  ignores  his  help¬ 
lessness  and  forlornncss,  and  passes  on  contemptuous 
on  the  other  side. 

“You  want  .some  money'?’’  continued  the  English¬ 
man.  glancing  at  Baptiste’s  hat.  “  Well,  I  suppose  if 
a  fellow  is  ever  inclined  to  give  away  any  of  his  pre¬ 
cious  coin,  it  is  for  his  life.  Though  of  what  use  life 
is  without  money,  the  devil  only  knows.’’ 

Fumbling  with  cold  lingers  at  his  purse,  he  drew 
forth  a  two-franc  piece,  and  held  it  out  to  Baptiste. 

“Mcrci,”  answered  the  young  man,  drawing  back. 
To  hate  money  was  the  most  curious  and  hopeless  sign 
of  Baptiste’s  witless  state. 

“Mcrci — that  means  no,”  returned  the  man,  rc- 
pocketuig  the  coin  complacently.  “  Well,  I  should 
like  to  parlcy-voo  with  you  a  bit  if  I  could.  You  are 
the  first  chap  I’ve  seen  in  this  country,  or  any  country, 
that  ever  refused  money.  Now,  where  i.s  that  sneaking, 
cowardly  guide  gone,  I  wonder?’’ 
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As  he  said  this  lie  jiut  both  his  hands  truini)et 
fiishioii  to  his  mouth,  and  ba^vled — 

‘‘  Aljihoiisc !  Al]ihousc !  You  miserable  sneak,  come 
back !  There's  nothing  to  be  afraid  of,  fool — the  dog  is 
dead.-’ 

This  T.as  said  in  a  lou’cr  tone,  as  a  little  man  of 
sinister  as25ect  crejA  out  from  behind  a  rock,  and  came 
towards  him  tremblingly.  The  new-comer  was  short, 
but  not  ill-made,  though  his  figure  was  so  insignificant 
that  only  the  word  mean  can  exiircss  it.  llis  eyes 
were  brown  and  jiiereing,  his  hair  and  ijointcd  beaid 
jet  black,  and  his  face,  long,  thin,  and  dark,  was  deeply 
pitted  with  the  small-pox.  Altogether  an  unjileasant 
little  man,  and  ugly  as  a  sfiotted  snake. 

“Dog!"’  he  said,  in  good  but  harsh  English;  “it  is 
no  dog,  monsieur,  it  is  a  wolf.  Morlku!  is  it  any 
wonder  I  ran  ’?  I  am  not  a  coward ;  but  when  you  fell 
and  I  saw  this  beast  spring  on  you  instantly,  1  thought 
at  least  there  were  a  hundred  more.  Wolves  don't 
often  come  alone,  do  they,  monsieur?” 

This  last  sentence  he  rcjieatcd  to  Bajitiste  in 
French. 

“No,  indeed,”  rcj (lied  that  grown-up  child,  turning 
the  dead  wolf  over  with  his  crutch  in  great  delight. 
“They  are  big  coward.s,  these  wolves;  they  will  attack 
a  child  singly,  but  very  rarely  a  man,  unless  in  jjacks. 
This  beast  and  another  followed  me  over  the  hills  last 
niglit,  but  I  was  not  afraid.  Wolves  are  never  fire 
to  me.'’ 

“Eh I'’  returned  the  pock-marked  individual  in 
astoniahinent.  “  They  are  a  deal  more  like  frost  and 
snow,  fangs  and  bloody  bones,  than  lire,  I  think.” 

Ihiptistc's  manner  and  voice,  and  above  all  the 
singularly  innocent  smile  that  jfiayed  round  his  mouth, 
had  already  been  subjects  of  amazed  renrark  to  the  two 
strangers ;  aird  irow  the  Englishnran  irudged  his  com¬ 
panion,  and  said  iir  a  low  voice — 

“  There's  something  runtmy  about  that  chap,  I 
believe,  lie  refused  money  just  irow.” 

Alidionsc— surely  the  very  meanest  Alphonse  that 
ever  bore  that  romantic  name— immediately  scanned 
Dajdiste  from  head  to  foot,  and  irrstantly  and  trium¬ 
phantly  dcsjfised  him. 

“  E\  idently  a  fool,”  he  answered  coarsely.  “  Never¬ 
theless,  I  suppose  he  can  tell  us  our  way.” 

“Then  ask  him,”  retunred  the  Englishman.  “You 
know  nothing — you  are  a  nice  fellow  for  a  guide, 
besides  being  the  most  sneaking  coward  that  ever  for¬ 
sook  a  marr  in  distress.  A  fool  or  no,  this  jroor  fellow 
Las  .saved  my  life.  I  dorr't  owe  it  to  you.  So  this  is  a 
wolf,  is  it?'’  he  corrtiuued,  tmning  the  creature  over 
V.  itir  his  foot.  “  Well,  I  never  thought  to  make  a 
wolfs  ac  |uaintancc  in  such  a  beastly  unjdeasant  way.” 

Ikiidiote  listened  vitlr  his  pleasant  clrildish  snrile, 
and  tried  to  mrderstand. 

“Zrlonsieur  is  saying,  perhaps,  that  he  fell  down,  and 
their  the  creature  attacked  him.  .iUi,  yes,  that  is  a 
1.  olfs  way  f’  said  Ilaiitiste. 

“It's  the  way  of  a  good  many  other  beasts  besides 
wolves,'’  returned  the  mean  Alphonse,  shrugging  his 
odious  shoulders. 

The  Engliohman,  who  seemed  partially  to  under¬ 
stand  French,  laughed,  and  kicked  the  dead  wolf — not 


coarsely  or  vulgarly,  but  seemingly  merely  to  lioi.it 
some  thought  hr  his  own  mind. 

“  Well,  why  don't  you  ask  this  poor  harebrain  the 
way  ?'’  he  said  suddenly. 

“Can  we  go  on  safely?”  demanded  the  prudent 
Aljdionse.  “Are  the  wolves  out?” 

Ikij/tiste  ijourted  to  the  light  fast  breaking  forth  in 
the  east.  “  There  is  the  wolf's  fire,”  he  said,  laughing ; 
“he  runs  before  that.  There  are  not  many  wolves 
hereabout ;  but  we  have  had  snow  for  six  weeks — that 
drives  them  out  of  the  woods  into  the  open  country, 
and  five  or  six  har  e  come  prowling  down  here  lately.” 

“  We  had  better  not  go  on,”  said  the  coward  to  his 
friend,  “lie  says  it's  dangerous,  and  it's  a  long  way. 
We  had  better  return  to  Nlarche  and  get  a  conveyance.'’ 

'With  great  disgust  the  EugUshnrau  thrust  him  aside, 
aird  addressed  IJairtiste  himself. 

“Me  English — compreney?'’  he  said.  “Jle  allait 
to  Bruxelles  trouver  a  guide,  un  amid  it,  preney  cAur 
Alpjhonse — moi  prrenne.  Nloi,  a  man  qui  like  to  walk — 
marcher,  toujours  marcher  —  pas  aiinc  diligence  — 
marcher  jusker  I\Iarche — ha,  ha!  Alois  cctur  hum — 
and  he  is  a  hum  and  no  mistake — pias  commit  le  rout, 
egarey  moi  dans  les  mountains.  And  wc've  been 
walking  all  night,  confound  it  1  to  kccpi  ourseh  cs  alive, 
till  I  walked  into  a  wolf's  mouth.  And  now,  Avhich  the 
devil  is  the  way  to  St.  Loup?  For  the  way  1  reached 
the  loup  just  now  is  certainly  what  you  call  a  diable  of 
a  way!  Well,  Jlonsieiir  Alpdionsc  Drossi,”  he  con¬ 
cluded,  turning  with  sudden  savageness  on  the  Belgian, 
“why  don't  you  sjieak?  What  am  I  paying  you  for, 
if  it  isn't  to  take  all  trouble  off  my  hands,  mid  let  me 
be  a  gentleman?  This  fellow  here  must  be  a  born 
idiot,  for  he  evidently  doesn't  understand  good  French. 
Speak  to  him  in  his  piatois,  and - ” 

He  ended  with  an  oath,  and  walked  up)  and  down, 
slajiping  his  hands  to  keep)  them  warm.  Bapkcistc 
looked  on  in  great  trepiidation. 

“  Fire !'’  he  said  to  hunsclf  softly.  “  Yes,  t’.icy  arc 
both  fire.  I'll  go !'’ 

But  as  he  turned,  Jlonsicur  Alphonse  Drossi  laid  his 
little,  thin,  dark,  snaky  hand  on  him. 

“AVc  can't  let  you  go,  my  good  fiiend,'’  he  said; 
“  we  want  you  as  a  guide.” 

“  You  are  lire !'’  shrieked  the  poor  bewildered  inno¬ 
cent.  “  Your  hand  burns  me  ;  let  me  go !’’ 

“  Oh,  this  fool  is  a  downright  idiot !'’  observed  tl.o 
Englishman.  “  I'll  be  hanged  if  1  don't  think  fie  is 
great  grown-up  baby !'’ 

“  I  believe  it  well,'’  returned  the  other,  speal.ing  for 
the  first  time  in  a  French  idiom,  “else  why  should  the 
simpleton  object  to  come  with  us?  And  when  he'd  g.l 
money  by  it  too !'’ 

“  Let  the  crazy  idiot  alone.  We'll  find  our  way  our¬ 
selves,  and  save  our  coin.” 

“No,  no,  it  can't  be  far  to  St.  Loup);  but  v.idiOat 
hmi  wc  may  be  hours  getting  to  it.  Who  can  sec  a 
piath  in  this  snow  ?  I'll  find  out  a  way  to  make  him  go 
with  us.” 


As  he  spoke,  the  thin,  snaky  haml  darted  cut  and 
seized  Baptiste's  crutch,  leaving  him  tottering  and 


left  10  him. 
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,'i.  coiii'.  L'  lOii'l  Lr.igli  1>rol.o  from  Roth  men. 

“Ivow,"  saM  tlie  Ijoljfiaii,  ••  you'll  come  with  U3,  my 
pretty  chil  l,  aii.l  show  us  the  way  to  St.  Loup,  or  else 
you'll  crav.  l  hade  to  your  own  village  upon  one  leg  and 
the  half  of  another.” 

“You  had  hotter  come  without  a  fuss,  my  little  si.v- 
yo.'.rs-old,'’  ohservcl  the  other,  “and  thou  I'll  give  you 
this  pretty  piece  of  money.'’ 

"1  v.'oii't  go,  I  Avon't!  shi’iehcd  Baptiste.  “The 
vciccs  tell  mo  you  are  ha  I  men — fire  both  of  you.  I 
see  red,  red  a.!!  around  you.  Give  me  back  my  crutch.” 

“The  howling  iliot !  Give  it  to  him  across  his  back,” 
said  the  Englishman. 

“  I’ardon,  ^lonsieur  Sch.midt,  assault  is  punished  by 
prison  in  this  country.  I  won't  .strike  him  ;  but  I  can 
manage  to  make  him  fall  down,  and  Avith  only  one 
crutch  I  think  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  he'll  get  up 
again.” 

“Ila!  ha!  ha!” 

Aloud  laugh  rang  out  to  the  fast-biightcning  sky, 
and  cch.oed  back  again  from  the  piled  rocks,  as  by  a 
seeming  accident  the  dark,  viperish  little  Alphonse 
Drossi  struck  Baptiste’s  remai.iing  crutch,  and  thing 
him  heavily  to  the  ground. 

As  he  lay  on  the  snow  heljdess,  a  fit  of  frenzy  seized 
Bapti.stc— one  of  those  rare  tits  of  raving  and  violence 
Avhich  only  the  most  Avanton  and  Avicked  mischief  pro- 
Aoked.  Luckily  for  the  English  ^Ir.  Schmidt  and  his 
amiable  friend,  the  madman  Avas  utterly  incapable  of 
Avreaking  any  other  vengeance  on  them  than  the  out¬ 
pouring  of  his  fiery  Avoids.  These  rushed  forth  in  a 
torrent,  and  could  the  Englishman  have  understood 
them,  they  might  have  blanched  CA'on  his  hardened 
cheeks.  As  it  Avas,  he  coolly  removed  the  remaining 
crutch  from  the  reach  of  Baptiste’s  frantic  anus, 
and  leaning  on  it  himself,  he  laughed  “consumcdly” 
at  the  poor  cripple’s  useless  fury  and  vain  efforts  to 
rise. 

“  Tlie  felloAV  is  a  raving  madman,”  he  said  at  last  to 
his  companion.  “  Let  us  throAV  his  crutches  doAA’ii  the 
ravine  and  leave  him.” 

Baptiste  understood  his  gesture  though  not  his 
Avords.  Mademoiselle  Justine  had  given  him  his 
crutches,  and  being  an  idiot,  he  valued  them  for  her 
sake. 

“Give  me  back  my  crutches,”  he  said  piteously, 
“  and  I’ll  shoAV  you  the  Avay  to  St.  Loup.” 

“Noav  look  hero,  my  fine  felloAv,”  returned  his  tor¬ 
mentor,  glancing  at  the  dead  Avolf,  “  I  am  very  grateful 
to  you  for  having  saved  my  life,  but  I’ll  brain  you  Avith 
your  OAvn  sticks  if  you  cheat  us.” 

Different  natures  liave  different  methods  of  shoAving 
gratitude.  It  Avill  be  perceived  that  the  clear-headed 
man  of  the  Avorld  understood  hoAv  to  be  grateful  in  a 
sane,  reasonable  Avay — that  is,  with  an  expectation  of 
future  beneats,  and  a  threat  of  hatred  and  vengeance 
if  they  v.ero  not  gi\  en.  AVc  have  seen  that  the  poor 
simpleton  proved  his  gratitude  in  a  totally  different 
manner. 

lie  smiled  Avistfully  w’.ien  the  Englishman’s  thanks 
Avorc  tran.slateil  to  him  by  the  dingy  Alphonse. 

"You  have  been  very  cruel,"  he  said,  “to  a  poor 
lame  boy,  but  fire  is  ahvays  cruel,  there  is  no  mercy  in 


fire.  1  am  no  cheat.  Give  me  my  erutciies :  I'll  show 
you  the  way.” 

The  meanest  of  mean  Alphonses  would  have  helped 
him  to  rise,  but  he  thrust  him  aside  and  took  the 
Englishman’s  hand. 

“  You  are  yelloAV  fire,”  he  said  with  a  shudder,  “but 
he  is  red — led  as  the  tiame  of  purgatory.” 

“XoAv  let  us  have  no  more  idiot-talk,”  observed 
^.lousieur  Drossi;  “Avalk  on  before  and  shoAV  us  the 
Avay.  Fire !  I’m  sure  I  Avish  I  Avas  fire,  but  I  feel  a 
deal  more  like  a  Avalkiug  icicle.” 

Not  possessing  reason  enough  to  hope  for  change, 
repentance,  or  mercy  in  “fire,”  Baptiste  did  meeidy 
Avhat  ho  Avas  told,  and,  perhaps  from  the  same  Avant  of 
brain,  ho  religiously  kept  his  Avord.  He  conducted  the 
tAvo  sti-angers  out  of  the  vale  of  St.  Martin,  and  over  at 
steep  hill  called  La  Clcche.  On  the  top  of  this  hr 
jiaused  and  pointed  to  a  village  nestled  on  the  southem 
slope  of  the  opposite  hill.  It  Avas  emboAvered  in  dAvarf 
oak,  and  ash,  and  tall  poplar,  and  -a  bright  stream, 
loclicd  iioAV  ill  ice,  Avound  around  the  foot  toAvards  the 
distant  Aleuse.  The  Avhole  scene,  glittering  in  snow 
and  icicle,  Avas  bathed  in  the  bright  rays  of  the  up¬ 
rising  sun. 

Bapti.jte  felt  the  beauty  of  the  picture,  and  for¬ 
getting  his  Avrong  and  his  anger,  he  turned  Avitii  his 
childish  smile  to  the  stranger. 

“There  is  the  village  of  St.  Loup,”  he  said;  “it  is 
beautiful  as  one  of  the  dreams  that  come  to  me  at 
times  Avheii  the  voices  speak  of  heaven.  The  toAver  to 
the  right  is  the  church — I  go  there  to  mass  some¬ 
times — but  those  turrets  gleaming  among  the  Avoods 
belong  to  the  Chriteau  d’Argenteau.” 

“So  that’s  St.  Loup,”  said  the  Englishman,  not 
heeding  or  uuderstandiiig  the  last  AVords,  “and  we  can 
get  there  uoav  Avithout  the  help  of  our  crazy  guide. 
Now,  booby,  you  may  go  if  you’ll  stretch  your  hand 
out  and  shoAv  me  the  Castle  of  Silverstream.” 

“  He  has  just  shoAvn  it  to  you,”  interposed  the  man 
Drossi,  imshing  his  snaky  head  eagerly  foxuvard  to  look 
doAvn  uiioii  the  clnlteau. 

“Eh!  quoi!’’  cried  the  unbelieving  Mr.  Sclmiidt, 
“  csker  cela  est  le  Clnlteau  de  Silverstream,  le  Castle 
de  Alademoiselle  Vanternie  vous  savey  ?” 

“  IIoAv  !  Avhat !  Are  you  going  there — going  to  see 
her !”  e.xclaimed  Baptiste  aghast. 

“  Of  course  Ave  are  going  there,”  returned  the  small, 
mean,  dark  man — he  was  so  mean,  so  horribly  mean, 
that  the  boot  Avhich  kicked  him  could  never  be  worn 
again ;  it  must  be  flung  into  a  gutter,  or  thrown  upon 
a  dust-lic.ap  to  rot — foot  of  man  could  never  touch 
it  more — “  of  course  Ave  arc  going  there.  What  other 
house  is  there  in  the  A'illage  where  yewt/cnicM  could  visit?” 

ThroAving  half-a-franc  on  the  hard  snoAV  Avith  the 
air  of  noblemen — gTatitude  had  dAviiulled  to  this  since 
the  offer  of  tAvo  francs  Avhen  the  Avolf  Avas  bleeding — 
the  tAvo  strangers  ran  tloAvn  the  hill  laughing. 

Leaning  on  his  crutches,  Baptiste  watched  them  till 
tears  tilled  his  wild  eyes. 

“  I  have  shoAVU  them  the  Avay — I  have  sent  fire  to 
her  house — fire  to  burn  and  destroy  her !’’ 

Covering  his  face  AAntli  his  hands,  he  Avept  like  a 
child. 
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XEKDLEWORK  PATTERNS. 


(K'conito  luuiil  scivi'iis. 
Wo  luive.  iit  (liffoient 
tiiiios,  oxjilaim'il  tlio  va¬ 
rious  stitclifs  of  wliioli  tliis 
oU‘>raiit  style  of  woik  is 
coiMjioseil.  and  as  we  oive 
the  jiatteni  iii  full  size  (see 
No.  it  will  lie  easy 
for  our  readers  to  cojiy  it. 
^^’lleu  eoui]ileted.  it  is 
lined  with  hliie  satin,  aiul 


;!1  and  ;>2. — (.'iiiuuiKN's 
Pl..\YTllIN(iS. 

Siuri’iMi  Roi’t;  .vm)  Ihau’. 

Playthings  of  the  most 
ordinary  deserijition  may 
he  lendeied  juidty  and 
ornamental  hy  bestow  ino 
a  little  trouble  nj.on  them. 
Should  there  be  any  mo¬ 
thers.  aunts,  or  ildei 


lloul'. 


Stretched  upon  a 
P*  ece  of  cardboard, 
the  opposite  side  of 
w  Inch  isalso  covered 
withbluesatin.  'I’he 
cardboard  is,  of 
course,  like  the  pat¬ 
tern.  of  an  octa^xon 
shape.  'I'he  mount¬ 
ing  of  the  .screen  is 
of  li.oht  bamboo, 
which  is  neither 
painted  nor  var¬ 
nished,  but  remains 
of  its  own  natural 
colour.  Rows  of 
blue  satin  are  placed 
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sisters  ainon," 
our  subscribers 
willinji  to  orna¬ 
ment  a  skijipiii" 
rope  or  hoop 
the.se  Christmas 
holitlays,  we 
offer  them  the 
following  ]iat- 
terns  and  in-  i 
structions.  A 

No.  :>1  (Skiji-  Jj 
pino  Rope).  — 
Take  a  roi)e 
about  H  yard 
lono.  two  strips 
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NATURE’S  :M()NTIILY  ‘WORK. 


t.alio'.i.  Twi:  t  tl:o  ropo  t’.ic  wr;;.',  nml  procot'tl 
in  the  same  way  with  the  strips  1  ami  1 ;  continue  in 
the  s'lu' way,  always  twi  tiii;^  the  rope  and  erossiii" 
one  ltd  striii*;  with  a  white  one,  so  that  the  red  and 
white  may  show  alternately  Tippermost.  Vt'hen  the 
rope  is  entirely  covered,  tie  all  the  strij)3  together, 
and  fasten  a  wooden  handle,  p;;inte<l  and  varnished, 
at  each  end. 

No.  "2.  Hoop:  Ta.he  a  woolen  hoop  and  some  thielc 
red  wool,  and  work  in  close  douhle  crochet  round  tlie 
wood  as  you  would  round  a  piece  of  cord ;  then  take 
some  white  wool  and  come  hack  over  the  first  round, 
.alw.ays  working  one  douhle  stitch  helween  two  of  the 
red  .stitches,  in  the  direction  of  the  iioint  of  the  arrow. 
AVhen  the  second  round  is  coinjilcted,  take  some  hlack 
filoselle  and  a  wool  needle,  and  work  in  seam  stitches, 
very  far  aj  a;!  one  from  the  other,  over  the  chain  of  the 
.stitches  on  cither  side. 

The  hoojis  .and  sticks  used  in  the  g.ame  of  gr.accs  may 
he  ornamc'.ited  in  this  style  with  wool  and  filoselle  of 
dilTerent  colours. 

fi.k — CnociiET  D'On.F.v. 

^[otcrlah;  A-thrcail  J:niltinj  cotton,  Xo.  ."O;  line  cash~ 
mere  cotton  wool. 

This  d'Oyley  is  mcajit  to  k.eep  hoiled  potatoc.s,  eggs, 
or  chestnuts  w.arm  in  a  dish. 

It  is  hegun  hy  a  chain  of  110  stitches,  and  5  plain 
rows  of  doulile  crochet. 

fith  row.  *,“1  douhle,  1  spot  to  make  the  spot  work,  C 
trehle  in  the  stitch  which  conics  just  under  the  next 
.stitch,  that  is  in  the  last  row  hut  one,  mi»s  the  .stitch 
of  tl'.e  .">th  row,  which  comes  just  over  the  spot  you 
have  thus  made,  and  repeat  from  *.  After  each  row' 
with  spots,  work  1  plain  row,  and  always  work  1  stitch 
in  the  stitch  that  was  missed  in  preceding  row'. 

'Hie  Sth  rpw'  is  similar  to  the  Cth,  hut  the  spots  are 
placed  hetween  those  above. 

From  the  fith  to  the  21st  row'  work  in  idain  douldc 
crochet,  hut  at  the  heginning  of  every  second  row' 
work,  alternately,  once  3  douhle  and  1  spot,  and  the 
next  time  '>  douhle  and  1  spot ;  proceed  in  the  same 
manner  at  the  end  of  each  row  w  ith  spots,  but  the 
inverse  way,  that  is,  w'orliing  first  the  spot,  and  then 
the  douhle  .stitches.  As  this  border  is  repeated 
throughout  the  work,  we  shall  not  mention  it  any 
more. 

In  the  22nd  row,  w,^rk  1  spot  after  the  first,  and 
he/ore  the  last  2fi  stitches  ;  this  spot  is  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  diamond  patterns  in  the  comers.  In  each 
of  the  following  row's  (from  the  24th  to  the  32nd)  the 
spots  arc  placed  two  stitches  further  from  the  first  spot, 
and  in  the  same  proportion  they  are  placed  nearer  to  it 
from  the  3  llh  to  the  42nd  row.  In  thi.)  row'  the  small 
diamond  patterns  arc  completed  ;  hut  in  thtf  30th  row' 
one  spot  is  w'orkcil  in  the  centre  of  the  11  stitches 
inside  the  outer  border  of  spots  of  the  diamond  pat¬ 
terns  tif  the  comers ;  2  spots  divided  hy  3  douhle  arc 
worked  in  the  3rd  row,  and  1  in  the  34th  between  the 
two  preceding. 

Tlie  centre  pattern,  w'hich  is  composed  of  a  diamond 
of  spots,  with  two  outer  borders  of  the  same,  begins  in 
the  32ud  row',  hy  one  spot  w'orked  in  the  centre  of  tlie 


space  hetween  two  of  the  corner  ]  attorns  ;  thiss;nt 
for.ns  the  lower  point  of  tlio  first  border  of  spots,  and 
tlie  other  spot.s  of  the  h.irder  are  placed  tw'o  stitches 
further  off  in  each  row',  as  f  ir  as  the  (i'^th.  It  i.s  the 
same  for  the  second  border,  which  begins  in  the  42ud 
row'.  'Hie  centre  pattern  begins  in  the  .oOth  row'  hr 
one  spot,  and  between  each  of  the  oth.er  spots  of  this 
pattern,  three  double  are  ahvaj’s  w'orked,  .so  that  th  ■ 
spots  of  one  row  may  alw.ays  come  between  tho-c  of  th  j 
precetling.  'Hie  (‘'dh  row'  is  the  centre  one  of  tk.c 
d'Oyley.  All  th.at  has  been  cxplaine.l.  so  f.ar,  has  no’.v, 
the'refore,  to  he  repeated  in  the  contrary  direetioa. 
AVhen  the  d'Oyley  is  comjilcted,  work  once  all  round,  it 
in  plain  douhle  crochet. 

The  edging:  1  treble  in  each  stitch  of  preeed.iug 
row'. 

2nd  round  of  the  e.lging:  *  3  douhle,  2  short  treble, 
.3  treble,  fi  long  treble,  .3  treble,  2  .short  trehle,  .3  douhle. 
Rep.e.at  from  *  o  time.s  fur  each  side  of  the  d'Oyley,  and 
add  a  tassel  of  white  cotton  3  inches  long  at  each 
comer. 

NATURE'S  ilONTIILY  WORK. 

T  TT,\T)  th.ought  that  w'c  Engli.sh  threw  off  the  yoke 
of  Rome  in  Henry  YlII.'s  time ;  hut  here  w'e  are, 
I  find,  c.alling  the  months  hy  their  Roman  names,  and 
heginning  the  year  in  the  cold  season,  hec.ause  Romulus 
so  decreed.  dVhy  ulioiihl  the  year  begin  w'ith  winter, 
and  not  with  spring?  Anciently  it  was  not  so:  the 
Hebrew's  knew'  better,  .and  heg.an  in  April,  .and  the 
Romans  before  Nunia  had  hut  ten  mouths,  ami  com¬ 
menced  with  ^larch.  'Hiere  is  an  astronomical  f.act 
which  is  declared  to  h.avc  influenced  Nmna  in  intro¬ 
ducing  a  change.  Plutarch  sugge.sts  that  this  monarch, 
who  w.as  a  lover  of  peace  and  its  attend.ant  arts,  might 
have  dedicated  the  heginning  of  the  year  to  Janus,  as 
being  a  god  more  fr.vour.ahlc  to  civil  institutions  a’.'.  1 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil  than  to  war.  At  the  sa:  :e 
time  he  is  more  inclined  to  believe  Numa  made  this 
choice  from  the  fact  that,  the  sun  having  completed  his 
advance  and  now  retrograding,  there  is  also  a  ccitaiu 
change  in  nature,  the  nights  being  diminishcil  and  the 
days  increased. 

‘Well — the  ye.ar  (loot  begin  w'ith  January — the  chilly 
month,  as  the  Hutch  peoi)le  call  it — and  we  must  eon- 
tentedly  take  things  as  they  arc,  although  if  I  were  cr 
act  of  parliament,  as  the  old  lady  s.aid,  there  should  bo 
an  alteration.  Fortunately  for  us,  our  business  lies 
“out  of  doors" — with  the  snow'  .and  the  ice.  th.' 
stream  and  the  field,  with  anim.als  hybem.ating  o: 
awake,  and  with  such  flow'crs  as  we  can  find.  kVh.at- 
cver  is  “natural”  on  the  earth's  surface — .at  least  within 
the  Home  Secretary's  juri.sdiction — w'C  shall  feel  .at 
liberty  to  t.alk  about;  and  if,  like  the  angel  in  Parwlife 
Lost,  W'C  sometime.?  slide  on  a  .sloping  stmbeain  to  the 
skies,  the  editor  will  excuse  us,  for  the  heavens  are 
surely  “  out  of  doors.” 

To  te.?t  the  editor's  temper  at  the  outset,  let  it  bo 
mentioned  here  that  on  January  1st  the  sun  lises, 
though  a  little  before  some  of  us,  yet  not  till  four 
minutes  past  eight,  and  sets  at  four  minutes  to  four 
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o'clojk,  v.  liilo  tliu  t’.vilight  is  over  by  six.  In  tlie  middle 
of  tlie  month  the  sun,  at  London,  is  only  eight  hours 
and  twenty  minutes  above  the  horizon,  and  at  Edin¬ 
burgh  scarcely  more  than  seven  hours  and  a  half. 
Something  depends  on  the  latitude,  you  see;  but  in 
the  same  latitudes,  of  London  for  instance,  the  sun 
eliuih.s  to  a  less  height  in  the  shy  in  winter  than  in 
summer.  If  you  notice  his  position  at  noon  (when  he 
is  highe.st),  and  jnark  the  height  as  it  appears  over 
some  building,  you  may  easily  vciify  this  statement. 
Eecau.se,  then,  the  cheering  beams  descend  upon  us  more 
slantingly,  and  because  wo  have  their  warmth  for 
f.'.ver  hours  in  the  day,  we  arc  much  colder  just  now 
Eian  six  months  ago,  although  our  globe  is  three  millions 
of  miles  nearer  to  the  sun. 

Vi'e  don't  miml  tlie  cold,  though :  it  enhances  our 
keen  sense  of  iileasure.  Our  chceh  glows,  our  eye  shines 
brighter,  our  heart  gathers  a  new  sense  of  health  and 
cn.joyr.'.ent.  How  animating  and  invigorating  is  exor¬ 
cise  in  the  clear  cold  air  of  winter!  AVho  would  sit 
“  croodling’’  over  the  fire  at  such  a  seasou?  The  trees, 
covered  with  hoar  frost,  are  beautiful  to  look  upon, 
and  the  grass  bending  beneath  its  weight  seems  laden 
with  crystal,  while  in  the  dist.ancc  the  hedges  seem 
slicete.l  with  alay  blossoms  so  thickly,  that  you  might 
fancy  th.crc  was  not  room  enough  for  a  green  leaf  to 
peep  out  between  the  bloom.  Sometimes  a  freezing 
shower  comes  down,  and  that  is  not  quite  so  ple.asaut 
to  be  out  in,  for  in  a  few  moments  evcrj'thing  around 
is  covered  v.ith  ice,  the  boughs  seem  as  if  cased  in 
glas.s,  the  plum.''.gc  of  birds  is  stiffened  by  it,  .and  they 
have  to  give  their  wings  a  brisk  shaking  before  they 
are  able  to  lly.  As  for  a  bunch  of  red  holly  berries, 
coultl  they  but  retain  their  icy  covering,  they  would 
make  the  prettiest  ornaments  that  could  be  placed  on  a 
nnantelpiece. 

'I'herc's  more  virtue  in  cold.  Tropical  he.at  relaxes 
and  (/( -energises ;  tlie  people  svho  live  between  Cancer 
and  Capricorn  are  little  likely  to  rule  tlie  desti¬ 
nies  of  the  world.  It  is  the  inhabitants  of  the  tem¬ 
perate  .and  still  colder  zones  who  will  keep  up  the 
speed  of  the  world's  whirling,  and  give  the  editor  of 
the  T'fa.v.s-  enough  to  do.  At  least,  as  V.’illi.am  Ilowitt 
says,  there  is  more  need  of  virtue  in  cold  wc.ather; 
with  our  old-fashioned  winters  we  must  open  our  hearts 
to  an  old-fashioned  hospitality  and  sympathy  with  the 
suffering. 

f\I.ay  it  be  a  good  winter  this  time!  Tl’cn  we 
sha’l  have  the  snow.s  come  down  first  men-ily  dancing 
ill  minute  llakc.s,  then  larger,  heavier,  more  abun- 
d.ant,  till  the  whole  air  is  dark  with  them,  and  the 
earth  i.s  lost  in  the  soft  covering,  and  shrouded  in  a 
wonJeiful  siillncss.  Then,  .as  the  season  adv.anccs.  the 
snowy  deluge  v.ill  still  descend;  the  streets  will  be 
filled ;  the  g.ardcn  and  shrubberies  be  several  feet  deep 
with  snow :  it  will  lie  on  the  shrubs  in  vast  masses,  and 
cover  all  the  roofs  of  houses  with  actual  .aval.anchcs, 
which  in  the  first  gleam  of  sun.shine  will  come  sweep¬ 
ing  down,  threateuing  to  buiy  the  pas.^er-by  bcnc.atli, 

AVhile  v.  atching  tlie  snow  Call  you  c.an  almost  fancy 
that  the  fiakes  are  white  blossoms  sh.akcn  from  .a  land 
of  flowers  tli.at  lies  somewhere  above  the  sky.  Those 
that  touch  the  river  arc  “a  moment  seen,  then  melt  for 


ever,'’  while  .some,  as  they  fall  .skuitway,’,  unite  togetker 
before  they  touch  the  earth.  The  flakes  ajipcar  to  con¬ 
sist  of  fine  neeilk's,  grouped  with  singular  symmetry, 
some  of  tkeni  very  rcmark.able,  and  others  extremely 
beautiful.  You  have  seen  six-pet.alled  flower.?,  and 
would  you  see  their  fairy  analogues,  you  have  only  to 
t.akc  your  nucro.scope  and  examine  the  snow.  From  a 
central  nucleons  shoot  six  sp.ieuku,  every  two  of  which 
.are  sep.ar.ated  by  .an  angle  of  sixty  degrees.  From 
these  central  ribs  small  spicnlrc  .  hoot  rig’it  and  left  with 
an  uneriing  fidelity  to  tlie  angle  of  sixty  degi-ccs,  and 
from  tlio-'O  again  other  r.r.ndkr  ones  diverge  at  the  same 
angle.  Tlie  six-leaved  blo.isoms  a-.^ume  tko  most  won¬ 
derful  variety  of  form ;  their  tracery  is  of  tlie  finc.st 
frozen  g.auze,  and  round  a’  out  tlieir  corners  other 
rosettes  of  smaller  dimensions  ofUn  e’ing.  Ee.auty  is 
snjierposcd.  upon  beauty,  as  if  Xat’ue,  on.ce  committed 
to  her  task,  took  deliglit  in  showiini:.  even  within  the 
narrowcist  limits,  t’le  svealth  of  her  resources. 

"When  the  snow-fall  is  hc.avy,  a?  it  often  is  in 
January,  the  gi’onnd  receive.?  a  certain  degree  of  pro¬ 
tection,  and  is  so  far  benefited  for  tillage  in  spring. 
“  Under  water,  dearth  ;  under  snov.',  broad,”  says  the 
proverb.  At  a  certain  depth  under  tlie  snosv  the  tem¬ 
perature  remains  ,at  the  inodev.ate  tggnrc  of  thirty-two 
degrees,  and  so  the  plants  are  ’  ept  comparatively  svami 
as  svcll  as  dry.  The  season,  however,  m.ay  be  fatal  to 
.shrubs  tli.at  gr’ow  in  a  sonthern  aspect,  for  the  lie.at  of 
the  sun  .at  noon  initially  melts  the  snow  ;  this  by  the 
cold  of  the  following  night  is  converted  into  a  mass  of 
ice  and  tlms  do.stroys  the  most  flourisliiug  and  hardy 
plants ;  and  it  has  frequently  been  found  by  experience 
in  severe  wintei'S  tliat  those  vcgr.  tablos  whicli  have  been 
e::po.scd  to  the  rays  of  the  .sun  have  been  ah.no'.t  tot.ally 
cut  off,  while  those  under  a  north  shelter  1  ave  sustained 
no  injiuy. 

Tlie  snow  obfite"nto'.  for  the  time  all  our  laudn'r.rks 
of  hedge  ami  stream  and  diffra-eoloured  soil?,  but  in 
this  country  is  only  a  temporary  iiicouvenieuce.  Z\ow 
and  then  indeed  a  man  walks  into  a  iri'cr  or  gets  lost 
or  buried  on  the  moor.?,  lint  all  good  things  are  mixed 
with  ill  in  this  medium  splicve.  and  ?vc  .shall  get  the 
key  to  the  puzzle  by  .and  by.  ^le.antine,  not  to  knov,' 
danger  and  mishap  svoul  l  be  to  rc’nain  ignorant  of 
safety  ami  the  gr.atitude  it  should  inspire.  Thomas 
Aird,  in  taking  a  winter  walk  ?vith  his  juinistor,  passed 
.along  the  margin  of  a  small  Inch  calk’d  .‘'t.  M.arg.aret's 
Ixich.  A  avayfaring  woman,  c.arrying  a  bundle,  came 
right  acro.SR  the  frozen  snoav-covered  loch,  and  stepped 
upon  band  just  as  they  came  up  to  her.  “  IVhat  .a 
bonny  level  haugli  that  is!”  sr'd  she.  “ILaugh!  m.y 
good  aa'oman,”  replied  the  minister,  *•  that's  St.  Zdargra- 
rct’s  Ixich  yon  have  come  aero??.”  I>.m',-n  fell  the  poor 
wom.an  as  if  shot.  'J'liey  raised  her  up.  ami  avlien  she 
recovered  from  her  faint  she  heaved  a  deep  sigh  and 
left  them.  “I  .am  snrpri.sed  and  g’icved  .at  my  oaam 
av.ant  of  consideration  in  telling  her  '."here  sh.e  had 
been  trc.ading,”  aided  the  avorthy  old  pa«tor;  “but 
aadiat  a  heart-quelling  agony  mu.st  her  simultancens 
sense  of  danger  and  safety  Insve  been  avhen  she  heard 
it !” 

Now  it  is  a  thaw  and  a  flonq.  hut  our  fight  gravefiy 
soil  and  country  boots  .and  countiy  haialihoed  aviil 
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Ciirry  us  tlironjfli.  Wliat  a  drippiiig,  comfortless  day  it 
is !  just  like  the  last  days  of  November :  no  sun.  no 
sky.  grey  or  blue;  one  low  overhanging  dark  dismal 
cloud,  like  Loinlon  .smoke.  I’p  the  hill  again :  walk 
we  must.  Oh.  what  a  wateiy  world  to  look  back  upon  ! 
Thames.  Kennet.  Loddon — all  ovcrllowed  ;  our  famous 

town,  inland  once,  turned  into  a  sort  of  Venice ;  C - 

Park  converted  into  an  i.slaml ;  and  the  long  range  of 

meailows  fixmi  R -  to  W -  one  huge  unnatural 

lake,  with  trees  growing  out  of  it.  Oh,  what  a  watery 
world !  I  will  look  at  it  no  longer.  I  will  walk  on. 
'Pile  road  is  alive  again.  Noise  is  reborn.  Waggons 
creak,  horses  splash,  carts  rattle,  and  jiattens  paddle 
tlirough  the  dirt  with  more  than  their  usual  clink.  'Phe 
common  has  its  old  tine  tints  of  green  and  brown,  and 
its  old  variety  of  inhabitant.s — horses,  cow.s,  sheep,  pigs, 
and  donkeys.  'Phi-  ponds  are  unfrozen,  except  where 
some  melancholy  piece  of  melting  ice  floats  sullenly 
upon  the  water,  and  cackling  geese  and  gabbling  ducks 
have  replaced  the  lieutenant  and  Jack  Rapley.  'Phe 
avenue  is  chill  and  dark,  the  hedges  are  driiiping.  the 
lanes  knee-deep,  and  all  Nature  is  in  a  state  of  “  di.sso- 
lution  and  thaw.” 

Again  fro.st.  keen-biting  frost,  is  in  the  ground,  and 
in  the  air  a  bitter,  .scythe-edged,  perforating  wind  from 
tlie  north — or,  what  is  worse,  from  the  north-east — 
sweeps  the  descending  snow  along,  whirling  it  from  the 
open  fields,  and  diiving  it  against  whatever  opposes  its 
course.  Against  every  house,  rock,  or  bank  the  suoav- 
drift  accumulates.  It  curls  over  the  tops  of  walls  and 
hedges  ill  fantastic  Avildness,  forming  often'  the  most 
perfect  curves,  resembling  the  scrolls  of  Ionic  capitals, 
and  showing  beneath  romantic  caves  and  canopies. 
Hollow  lanes,  pits,  and  bogs  now  threaten  unwary 
travellers,  the  snow  levelling  all  to  one  deceitful  plain. 

Shall  we  find  any  flowers  at  this  season?  Yes,  the 
helleborus  niger,  or  Christmas  rose,  expands  its  hand¬ 
some  white  chalice,  undaunted  by  the  sharpest  frosts, 
and  blooms  amid  overwhelming  wreaths  of  snow ;  and 
before  the  month  is  out  comes  peeping  forth  that  dear 
favourite  and  poetical  old  friend  the  snowdrop.  The 
white  aconites  and  the  white-leaved  coltsfoot  flower  in 
mild  seasons,  as  well  as  the  round-headed  cyclamen ; 
and  in  the  house  the  changeable-flowered  hydrangea, 
and  the  hyacinths  in  their  blue  glasses,  are  making 
our  windoAvs  and  mantelpieces  beautiful. 

Very  precious  to  the  lovers  of  nature  are  the  few 
floAvers  that  do  brave  the  severity  of  our  winter  months, 
and  put  forth  their  beauties  at  every  interval  betAveen 
the  frosts  and  snows.  We  can  very  Avell  imagine  the 
exquisite  pleasure,  after  a  Canadian  Avinter  has  for 
mouths  cut  off  all  communication  with  plants  and 
floAvers,  of  the  sudden  burst  of  vegetation  and  the 
rapid  progress  and  quick  succession  of  reviving  nature. 
But  Ave  must  confess  a  preference  for  our  own  more 
Aarying  clime,  in  which  we  are  not  obliged  for  any 
long  period  to  give  up  our  interest  in  our  gardens,  and 
even  in  very  har.sh  and  chilling  Aveather  some  stray 
blossoms  Avill  peep  forth,  often  pushing  from  beneath 
the  half-melted  snoAV,  to  connect  through  all  our 
months  the  blooming  wreath  of  the  circling  year. 

It  is  a  cheering  sight  in  January  to  see  the  damp 
rough  ground  opening  to  admit  the  passage  of  the 


pretty  modest  aconite.  Avhich  soon  expands  itself  fully, 
looking  to  the  uninstructed  eye  something  like  a  dwarf 
buttercup;  and.  in  truth,  it  has  a  near  relationship 
Avith  that  familiar  faA'Ourite  of  our  ehildhood.  'I'lie 
snoAvdroj) — “the  first  jiale  blossom  of  the  unripeneJ 
year” — peeps  out  and  catches  the  faint  sunlight  Avhich 
streams  in  coldly  through  the  ojiening  gatcAVfiy  of  the 
year.  It  eomes  like  a  timid  messenger  sent  to  see  if 
sjiring  has  yet  stirred  from  her  long  sleep.  But  it  is 
yet  too  early  for  the  hardy  erocus  to  throAV  its  banded 
gold  along  the  patluvay :  and  as  for  the  “  rathe  prini- 
rose,”  it  sits  huddled  up  in  its  little  cloak  of  green,  or 
is  seen  peeping  through  its  half-closed  yelloAV  eye,  as  if 
Avatching  the  snoAv-tlakes  as  they  fall.  'I'lic  modest 
crimson-tipped  floAver,  the  dai.sy — or,  as  (,’haucer  calls 
it.  “day's-eyc” — rears  its  blo.ssoms  in  all  seasons  and  in 
almost  all  situations,  on  hill  and  dale  and  desert  sod. 
Pluck  it  and  look  at  it.  It  is  not  one  iloAver,  but  many. 
It  belongs  to  the  composite  order ;  that  is,  its  head  or 
blossom  is  composed  of  numerous  florets  inclosed  in 
one  green  envelope,  or,  as  it  is  called,  involucre,  Avhich 
resembles  the  calyx,  or  green  cup  of  single  floAvers,  but 
yet  is  not  a  true  calyx.  Do  not,  hoAvever,  confound  the 
floAver  of  the  daisy  with  the  double  floAvers  of  cultiva¬ 
tion.  'I’liese,  such  as  the  rose,  are  not  composed  of 
florets,  but  of  leaves,  or  rather,  as  they  are  called, 
petals ;  and  their  green  cup  is  a  true  calyx.  'I’he  com¬ 
posite  class  of  plants  is  a  very  numerous  one,  and 
includes  tho  dandelion,  liaAvkAveed,  groundsel,  &c.  'J'he 
groundsel,  familiar  to  bird-fanciers,  may  often  be  found 
in  January.  Get  a  head  of  it,  and  compare  its  struc¬ 
ture  with  that  of  the  daisy.  Although  you  may  not 
quite  understand  the  science  of  the  matter,  you  Avill 
at  least  sec  the  resemblance — the  relationship  betAveen 
the  tAvo — and  thus  begin,  even  in  January,  lessons  in 
practical  botany. 

'Phe  gorse,  fursc,  or  fuzz  (country  peoidc  sometimes 
call  it  by  the  latter  name),  is  often  in  floAver  all  the 
year  round,  though  the  great  golden-bellicd  baskets  it 
hangs  out  in  summer  are  now  nearly  closed,  and  of  a 
pale  yellowish-green.  Although  its  spikes  are  as  sharp 
as  spears,  and  there  is  no  cutting  out  a  golden  branch 
Avithout  wearing  thick  gloves,  still  it  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  our  Avaysidc  shrubs ;  and  avc  hardly  Avonder 
at  Linnaeus  falling  on  his  knees  in  admiration  the  first 
time  he  saw  it.  Many  a  time  have  avc  cut  a  branch  in 
January,  put  it  in  A\  ater,  and  placed  it  in  a  Avarm  room, 
Avhcrc  in  tAvo  or  three  days  all  its  golden  lamps  have 
lighted  up,  and  Avhere  it  stood  it  seemed  to  make  sun¬ 
shine  in  the  shady  place. 

'There  is  no  better  time  than  during  a  Avalk  in  January 
to  get  a  good  vioAv  of  the  mosses  that  groAV  on  and 
around  the  trees,  for  at  this  season  they  stand  boldly 
out  in  all  their  beautiful  colourings,  falling  on  the  eye 
in  masses  of  rich  red,  silver  grey,  umbered  broAvn,  and 
gaudy  orange ;  AA'hile  the  yellow  moss  is  almost  as 
dazzling  as  sunshine,  and  the  green  the  most  beautiful 
that  gladdens  earth.  In  some  ))laccs  aa-c  sec  it  fitted 
together  in  exquisite  mosaic  Avork ;  in  others  it  hangs 
down  like  graceful  fringe,  AAhile  the  green  looks  Uke 
fairy  trees  springing  from  a  cushion  of  yielding  satin. 
'The  screw-moss  is  very  curiously  formed;  it  groAVS 
plentifully  on  old  Avails,  and  looks  lil;e  darlc-grecu 
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flossy  velvet.  Now,  if  closely  examined,  a  number  of 
slender  stems  will  be  found  springinpf  from  this  soft 
bed,  crowned  with  what  botanists  call  the  fruit.  On 
this  is  a  cap,  just  like  that  found  on  the  unblown  and 
well-known AVhen this cxtin^uishcr-shapcd 
cap  is  thrown  off  (it  may  be  lifted  off),  a  beautiful  tuft 
of  twisted  hail’s  will  be  found  beneath,  comjiressed  at 
the  neck,  .and  forming  just  such  a  brush  as  one  c.an 
iaiagine  the  fairies  use  to  sweej)  out  the  pollen  from 
the  flowers.  Place  this  beautiful  moss  in  water,  and 
this  brush  will  uncoil  itself,  if  left  above  the  surface, 
and  release  the  seed  within.  Another  of  the  scale- 
mosses  is  equally  curious ;  and  if  Vtrought  into  a  warm 
room,  with  a  drop  of  water  applied  to  the  seed-vessel, 
it  will  burst  open  and  throw  out  a  little  puff  of  dust, 
and  this  <lust,  when  examined  by  a  powerful  glass,  will 
be  found  to  consist  of  links  of  little  chains,  not  unlike 
the  spring  of  a  w.itch.  Rut  the  mo.st  beautiful  of  all 
is  the  “  siller-cup  ”  moss,  the  silvei-y  cup  of  which  is 
shaped  like  a  nest  (while  the  sporules  inside  look  like 
eggs)  such  as  a  bird  no  larger  than  a  gnat  might  build 
to  breed  in.  This  moss  is  commonly  found  on  decayed 
wood. 

Now'  are  those  hybrids,  the  poacher  and  the  game- 
kcci)er,  equally  on  the  alert — the  one  to  track  g.amc,  the 
other  vermin — and  thousands  of  polecats,  weasels,  stoats, 
rats,  otters,  badgers,  and  simihar  nightly  depredators 
are  traced  to  their  hiding.places  in  old  buildings, 
banks,  and  hollow  trees,  and  marked  for  certain  de¬ 
struction.  'Phe  poacher,  particularly  on  mooidight 
nights,  nuikcs  havoc  with  g.ame.  Partridges,  nestled 
down  in  a  heap  on  the  stubble,  are  conspicuous  objects ; 
and  hares,  driven  for  food  to  gardens  and  turnij>-field.s, 
arc  destroyed  by  hundreds.  Wood-pigeons  are  killed  in 
great  numbers  in  cabbage  and  turnip  fields  by  day — in 
the  neighbourhood  of  great  woods  where  they  abound, 
the  farmers’  boys  set  steel  traps  for  them  in  the  snow, 
laying  a  cabbage-leaf  on  each  trap,  to  which  tlmy  fly 
eagerly,  and  so  arc  .abundantly  captured  —  .and  by 
mooidight  they  are  shot  in  the  trees  where  they  roost. 

'J'he  snails  are  asleep — they  have  glued  up  the  door¬ 
ways  of  their  movable  h.abitations — and  you  may  sec 
a  dozen  of  their  houses  fastened  together  if  you  probe 
among  the  dead  leaves  under  the  hedges  with  your 
walking-stick ;  while  the  worms  have  delved  deej)  down 
into  the  earth,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  frost,  and 
thither  the  mole  has  followed  them,  for  he  has  not 
much  choice  of  food  in  severe  frosty  weather. 

The  mole  is  an  extremely  voracious  animal,  the  natu¬ 
ralists  tell  us,  taking  a  large  quantity  of  food  at  a  time, 
ancl  so  soon  requiring  more,  that  a  short  fast  proves 
fatal.  Its  hunger  amounts  to  rage,  and  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  this  passion  it  fastcus’on  its  prey  with  intense 
eagerness.  It  is  fierce  and  combative  in  its  disiwsition, 
and  will  attack  and  devour  its  fellows  if  confined  with 
them  without  a  due  supply  of  foo<l.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  naturalists  would  do  the  same,  though  perhaps 
with  the  preliminary  of  c,a.sting  lots  for  the  order  of 
precedence.  AVe  should  like,  in  company  with  Gcr.ald 
Massey,  to  sec  a  plea  put  in  for  the  poor  mole.  It  is 
quite  jwssiblc  that  farmers  are  snortsighted  in  their 
policy  towards  him,  paying  a  penny  per  head  for  his 
capture.  It  is  stated  that  Mr.  AVeber  examined  the 


stomachs  of  fifteen  moles  caught  iu  ililleieut  localities, 
and  discovered  no  vestige  of  roots  or  iflants,  but  abun¬ 
dant  evidence  of  earthworms.  He  shut  up  several 
moles  iu  a  box.  with  sods  of  turf  and  a  s:naller  case  of 
grubs  ami  earthworms.  In  nine  days  two  moles  ate 
341  white  worms,  193  earthworms,  '!')  e.aterpillars,  and 
an  entire  mouse.  He  then  placed  meat,  cut  sm.all,  with 
vegetables.  The  moles  ate  the  former  and  left  the 
latter.  Then  he  gave  them  vegetables  only.  In 
twenty-four  hours  they  were  dead  of  starvation. 

That  was  the  golden-crested  wren  which  darted 
across  the  road,  and  though  the  very  smallest  of  our 
Rritish  birds,  it  never  leaves  us,  no  matter  how  severe 
the  winter  may  be,  but  may  be  seen  among  the  fir- 
trees,  or  pecking  about  where  the  holly  and  i\  y  are 
still  green.  If  there  is  a  spi’ing-head  or  watercourse 
unfrozen,  there  you  arc  pretty  sure  to  meet  with  the 
wagtail,  the  smallest  of  all  our  walking  birds,  for  he 
marches  along  like  a  soldier,  instead  of  jumping  as  if 
tied  up  iu  a  sack,  as  most  of  our  birds  do  when  on  the 
ground.  Now  the  blue  titmouse  may  be  seen  hanging 
by  his  claws,  with  his  back  downward,  hunting  for 
insects  in  .some  decaying  bough,  or  peeping  about  the 
th.atched  caves  of  the  cottages  and  outhouses,  where  it 
will  pull  out  the  straw  to  stir  up  the  insects  that  lie 
snug  within  the  thatch.  In  the  hollows  of  trees, 
caverns,  old  buildings,  and  dark  out-of-the-way  places 
the  bats  hibernate,  holding  on  by  their  claws  while 
asleep,  head  downwards,  one  over  another,  dozens 
together,  there  to  await  the  coming  of  sjning,  along 
with  the  insects  which  will  then  come  out  of  their 
hiding-places. 

Just  under  the  bank  there,  by  the  slender  ruidet, 
flits,  in  short,  low  flights,  the  gorgeous  kingfisher,  its 
magnificent  plumage  of  scarlet  and  blue  fla.diiug  iu  the 
suu  like  the  glories  of  some  tropical  bird.  He  is  come 
for  water  to  this  little  spring  by  the  hill-side — water 
which  even  his  long  bill  and  slender  head  can  hardly 
reach,  so  nearly  do  the  fantastic  forms  of  those  garland¬ 
like,  icy  margins  meet  over  the  tiny  stream  beneath. 
It  is  rarely  that  one  sees  the  shy  beauty  so  close  or  so 
long,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  sec  him  iu  the  grace  and 
beauty  of  his  natural  liberty — the  only  w  .ay  to  look  at 
a  bird. 

'I’he  redbreast  now,  preventing  our  intention  to 
meet  him  “out  of  doora,”  ventures  into  the  house, 
••anil  pays  to  trusted  m.an  his  annu.al  visit.’’  Rut  in  a 
walk  before  the  grey  of  evening  it  is  a  still  higher 
gratification  to  find  him  •■far  from  the  haunts  of  cure- 
worn  men,”  upon  a  slender  spray  of  some  high  bank, 
seemingly  unconscious  of  other  living  things,  pouring 
upon  the  dreariness  of  the  dell  short  liquid  carols,  with 
long  intervals  between,  converting  the  frozen  waste 
and  frowning  steep  into  a  solemn  jilace  of  devotion. 

During  the  severity  of  the  frost  little  work  can  be 
done  out  of  doors  by  the  farmer.  As  soon  as  it  sets  in, 
he  takes  the  opportunity  of  the  hardness  of  the  ground 
to  draw  manure  to  his  fields.  He  lops  and  cuts  timber, 
and  mends  thom-hedges.  AVhen  the  roads  become 
smooth  from  the  frozen  snow,  he  takes  his  team  and 
carnes  hay  and  corn  to  market,  or  draws  coal  for 
Idmself  and  his  neighbours.  The  barn  resounds  with 
the  flail,  by  the  use  of  which  the  labourer  is  enabled 
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to  defy  the  cold  weather.  Tlie  cattle,  too,  must 
receive  attention  dui  inj;  this  “  dead  season,”  for  they 
require  feeding  early  and  late ;  and  it  is  the  farmer's 
business  to  put  all  the  meat  he  can  on  their  backs,  so 
that  they  may  weigh  heavy,  and  realise  a  good  price 
ui  the  market.  For  this  purpose  he  must  be  active  in 
cutting  swedes  and  mangel-wurzel.  It  is  a  pleasant 
sight  to  see  the  well-fed,  clean-looking  cattle  iu  tire 
straw-jard,  or  snilllng  about  the  great  barn-doors 
where  the  thresher  is  at  work,  waiting  for  the  straw  he 
will  throw  out.  It  is  a  marvel  that  the  poultry  escape 
from  those  great  heavy  hoofs ;  a.s  for  a  game-cock,  he 
•\\  ill  make  a  d:ush  at  the  head  of  an  o.v,  as  if  he  cared 
not  a  straw  for  his  horns ;  and  as  for  sucking-pigs,  they 
arc  farrowed  to  be  killed. 

What  insects  arc  in  season  at  this  chill  period  of  the 
year?  Of  all  the  summer  myriads,  the  bidk  have  long 
ago  expired,  and  the  remnant,  who  have  betaken  them¬ 
selves  to  hidden  places,  are  benumbed  and  unconscious 
prisoners  within  the  earth  or  waters.  The  bees  arc 
toipid,  the  ants  arc  asleep,  the  beetles  are  buried,  and 
the  few  wasps  wc  meet,  forlorn  and  widowed,  arc 
stupefied  liy  grief  or  cold.  The  absence  of  the  insect 
ho3t.s  contributes  materially  to  the  peculiar  stillness 
which  usually  attends  fair  weather  at  this  season. 
And  yet  wc  arc  going  too  far  in  talking  of  their  entire 
absence ;  iu  wood.s,  ai;d  hedges,  and  banks,  numbers  of 
them  begin  to  take  again  to  active  life,  and  especially 
under  moss  and  the  bark  of  trees.  The  winter-moth 
and  the  early  moth  aic  all  cad j-  abroad  on  warm  noons, 
about  hedges,  l  ales,  aud  old  houses.  Passing  beneath 
some  canopy  of  low  intcilajing  branches,  wc  may  find 
ourselves  making  one  of  a  company  of  gnats,  dancing 
(though  more  mutely)  cpiitc  as  merrily  as  they  could 
possibly  have  footed  it  on  the  b.ahny  air  of  a  simnner's 
eve.  ihe  flies,  too,  arc  not  all  dead,  for  on  a  mild  day 
a  few  of  them  emerge  from  nobody  knows  where,  and 
on  a  day  of  nipping  frost  a  lonely  two  or  three  will 
step  out  where  the  warmth  of  a  fire  has  made  a  local 
smnmcr  for  them.  Ants,  too,  though  they  usually 
become  torpid  during  intense  cold,  are  guarded  from 
milder  degrees  of  frost  by  the  depth  of  their  nests. 
They  may  occasionally  be  seen  walking  on  the  snow, 
engaged  in  their  customary  avocations.  But  in  so  low 
a  temperature  they  would  be  reduced  to  the  horrors  of 
famine  were  they  not  supidied  with  food  by  the 
r.’ihides,  those  little  insects  (usually  green)  found  in 
more  or  less  abundance  on  every  p)lant  and  tree,  and 
known  by  the  misleading  names  of  blight  and  honey- 
dew.  llow  admirable  a  i>rovidcnce  it  is,  therefore, 
that  these  insects  become  toipid  at  exactly  the  same 
degree  of  cold  as  those  to  which  they  arc  thus  useful, 
and  recover  from  this  state  also  at  the  same  time,  so 
that  the  ants  alw.ays  find  them  when  they  need  them ! 
I'  lay  the  same  kind  Providence  fill  our  mouths  through¬ 
out  this  season  of  cold  and  hunger,  and  may  all  Ilis 
benefits  call  forth  appropriate  gratitude  in  us! 

[In  preparin';  this  pniier,  the  writer  has  ilerivefl  assistance  from 
('liamberg'  rioak  of  I  him.  Hone's  Yrar-Roch,  Howitt’s  Jmimal, 
jtlary  llowitt  8  lictorial  Culeniliir,  White’s  iir.lliomf,  Thomson's 
JIV/a  Floireig,  the  i<h’S  of  Iimect  I.ifr,  Beetou's  Dictiiman/, 
&<•„  &c. ;  and  since  he  may  prob.iHy  further  avail  himself  of  sneh 
coilertioiis  of  information,  ho  hero  acknowledges  his  indebtedness 
once  fur  all.] 


HEALTH  AND  BEAUTY. 

I. — ^TlIE  LITTLE  FOLKS. 

DUCATION  begins  at  our  birth.  This  is  too  self- 
evident  a  fact  to  have  any  novelty  to  recommend 
it.  Wc  accept  it  as  wc  do  an  axiom  in  mathematics 
or  a  phenomenon  iu  nature,  without  realising  the  vital 
importance  of  acting  on  such  knowledge.  An  axiom 
may  be  most  useful  in  solving  a  problem  in  Euclid ;  or 
an  earthquake,  a  hurricane,  the  late  magnificent  dis¬ 
play  of  shooting-stars,  that  were  so  wondorfully  pre¬ 
dicted,  even  to  the  hour,  may  excite  our  curiosity  or 
overwhelm  us  with  dread — yet,  though  science  may 
teach  us  to  trace  the  cause  or  prophesy  the  time,  it  is 
impotent  to  avert  the  event.  The  wonders  of  nature, 
whether  iu  its  eccentricities  or  more  marvellous  order, 
are  alike  beyond  our  ken — wc  can  only  wonder  and 
adore. 

Now,  tending  the  young,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  simple 
duty  imposed  upon  mankind  in  common  v.  ith  most  of 
the  lower  animals ;  and  assuredly  it  is  incumbent  upon 
us  to  carry  out  this  duty  with  at  least  equal  sagacity. 
Few  young  things,  even  those  which  come  into  the 
world  blind,  or  birdlings  unfledged,  arc  more  utterly 
hcl])lc3s  than  aii  infant ;  but  endowed,  iiotwithstauding, 
with  a  wonderful  j)owcr  of  exciting  the  sympathy,  even 
of  a  stranger. 

Most  persons  would  allow  that  the  first  year  of  baby- 
life  may  exercise  an  immense  influence  over  the  welfare 
of  the  future  man  ;  aud  yet,  in  this  our  age  of^science, 
of  knowledge,  of  refinement,  of  reason,  to  whom  is  tliat 
age  too  frequently  confided  ?  To  children,  to  thought¬ 
less  young  girls,  to  stupid,  idle,  ignorant  women ;  for 
those  who  arc  incapable  of  any  other  occupation  arc 
considered  quite  competent  to  nurse  a  baby. 

In  savage  life,  the  mother  being  the  only  guardian 
and  protector  of  her  infant,  the  baby-Esquimaux  or 
wild  Indian  is  slung  across  her  back  until  it  learns  to 
toddle  by  her  side,  sharing  in  everything  its  mother’s 
life,  and,  it  may  be,  occasionally  sulToring  from  her 
unbridled  iiassions ;  nevertheless,  its  nurture  is  not  ill- 
suited  to  fit  it  for  hereafter  walking  iu  its  parent's  foot¬ 
steps.  Its  mother  knows  no  higher  life,  and  therefore 
cannot  teach  it  to  her  child.  But  do  we,  in  the  centre 
of  civilisation,  do  as  much  for  our  children  ?  It  is  to 
be  feared  in  many  cases  not,  besides  giving  ourselves 
a  vast  amount  of  needless  labour  to  eradicate  iu  youth 
and  manhood  evil  tempers  aud  dispositions,  the  seeds 
of  which  h.avc  been  sown  in  infancy  and  childhood. 
It  is  natural  and  delightful  to  believe  that  maternity 
would  humanise  even  the  savage  breast.  The  cat 
plays  with  her  kitten ;  even  the  tigress  curbs  her  cruel 
nature  when  she  caresses  her  cubs;  yet  the  negro 
mother  too  often  shakes  and  screeches  at  her  infant; 
and  would  we  could  say  English  mothers  uever  do  the 
like! 

If  tenderness  to  children  be  one  of  the  greatest  tests 
of  civilisation,  the  continental  nations,  e.S2)ocially  the 
French,  arc  in  advance  of  ourselves,  lliey  have  more 
sympathy  with  cliiMreii  and  study  their  tastes  aud 
feelings  better  than  wo  do.  On  the  Continent,  it  is  rare 
to  see  the  scuffling,  scolding,  and  slajqiing  of  children 
which  is  so  painfully  evident  iu  our  courts  and  alloys. 
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IIKALTII  .VXD  BEAUTi’.  SI  I 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  and  one  that  would  seem  incre- 
dildc  if  not  Lome  out  l)y  espeiionce,  that  men,  how¬ 
ever  hard  or  brutal  in  their  nature,  are,  with  rare 
exceptions,  tender  to  infants.  'I'hey  may  vote  them  a 
nuisance  and  a  bore — they  may  swear  at  their  cries,  or 
even  curse  their  existence — but  if  they  handle  them, 
they  do  so  gently. 

Maternal  love  is  so  beautiful — so  exquisite  a  tiling — 
one  of  the  few  feelings  of  our  nature  which  seem  to 
span  from  earth  to  heaven — that  wo  tliank  (lod  that  it 
.abounds  in  all  lands,  and  only  mourn  that  it  is  not 
rr.iversal.  Wc  would  not  here  allude  to  child-murder, 

T  hich  in  the  mother  of  a  few  days  or  even  hours,  may, 
and  wo  heartily  trust  it  does,  proceed  from  madness. 
AVe  will  quote  one  instance  of  the  absence  of  this  fcel- 
iair,  among  several  which  we  know  to  be  authentic. 

A  well-to-do  mechanic  .and  his  wife  had  one  only 
child  of  seven  months  old.  One  evening  the  babe  w.as 
put  to  boil  as  usu.al,  and  its  parents  sat  down  to  tea  in 
the  adjoining  room.  Suddenly  the  inf.ant  screamed 
violently.  The  mother  refused  to  go  to  it,  because  she 
thought  it  a  bad  habit  to  take  a  chihl  up  v.dicn  it  had 
once  been  hushed  to  sleep.  'J’he  cries  continued — the 
mother  still  held  to  her  purpose.  At  length  the  father 
rose,  and  swearing  th.at  he  could  stand  it  no  longer, 
pushed  open  the  door.  Tlic  bed-curtains  were  in 
fl.amcs.  Even  a  stranger  can  realise  the  .agonies  of  the 
poor  helidess  infant,  old  enough  to  feel  all  the  intensity 
o'  fear,  yet  incap.able  of  making  one  effort  to  esc.ape. 
The  mother  could  not  perceive  th.at  she  had  done  any¬ 
thing  wrong,  .although  her  w.ant  of  feeling  cost  her 
child  a  bad  illness,  and  might  have  c.auscd  its  death. 

But  let  us  leave  maternal  nursing,  which  in  most 
instances  is  so  superior  to  all  others,  to  spc.ak  of  that 
Tn'.ich  is  delegated  to  others.  In  the  ui)per  and  middle 
classes  of  society,  mothers,  if  they  nouiish,  do  not  tend, 
their  infants.  In  m.any  inst.ances  other  duties  stand 
in  the  way.  Babies  arc  most  ex.acting  little  beings, 
requiring  incessant  c.are  and  watching,  .and  putting 
patience  and  self-denial  to  a  severe  test.  The  mother 
may  be  jihysically  incapable  of  taking  upon  herself  the 
entire  charge  of  her  infant ;  or  the  wishes  of  her 
husbaml  or  the  care  of  other  children  may  hinder  her 
from  doing  so.  But  whom  does  she  choose  for  her  dele- 
(.'.vtc  V  A  strong,  healthy  girl  or  woman,  as  the  case 
may  be ;  not  bad-tempered ;  and.  as  far  as  she  knows, 
of  ji.assablc  moral  character,  and  she  pays  her  half — 
less  than  half,  if  her  husband  be  a  gounnand — the  wages 
she  pays  her  cook,  bcsi<le3  being  not  so  particular  as 
to  her  qualifications.  This  one  must  have  a  light  h.and 
for  p.astry ;  docs  the  lady  .always  inquire  whether  the 
other  has  .a  soft  touch  for  handling  a  baby?  The  cook 
must  have  skill  and  taste  in  .assorting  and  flavouring 
her  stows,  sauces,  and  made  dishes ;  if  there  bo  no 
housekeeper,  she  must  have  discrimination  and  judg¬ 
ment  in  piurehasing,  economy  in  using,  all  the  articles 
in  I'.er  department ;  and  must,  moreover,  be  punctual 
and  exact,  and  keep  good  order  in  the  kitchen.  To 
find  a  person  endowed  with  even  the  greater  part  of 
these  qualifications  is  no  easy  ta.sk — as  many  mistresses, 
especially  in  the  present  day,  could  testify;  and  the 
lady  who  has  secured  'them  in  her  cook  has  a  right  to 
think  herself  fortunate. 

_ 

But,  important  as  these  considerations  are — and,  so 
far  as  they  bear  on  the  comfort  of  a  family,  no  rcason- 
<able  person  would  wish  to  underrate  their  value— still, 
what  are  they  to  compare  with  the  wide-spreading 
influence,  the  far  high.cr  mission,  of  the  presiding 
genius  of  the  little  nursery  woild,  from  whom  budding 
infancy  receives  its  earliest,  and  therefore  most  in¬ 
delible,  inqire.ssions?  Let  us  no'.v  consider  what 
qualities  it  is  nece.ssary  that  this  phoenix  should 
possc.ss.  .She  should  be  about  the  mother's  age,  not 
bad-looking,  cleanly  in  her  jicrson,  and  cheerful ;  she 
should  have  good  sense  ami  a  .sweet  temper ;  she  should 
be  intelligent,  patient,  and  self-denying ;  but,  .above  all, 
gentle  and  symiiathising.  Xo  easy  task  is  before  her ; 

.a  tiny  life  is  confided  to  her  keeping ;  and  on  her  it 
greatly  depends  whether  the  future  man  or  woman 
be  healthy  or  ailing,  happy  or  miserable.  Xight  and  ■ 

day  the  charge  is  iqron  her;  her  vigilance  must  never 
rel.a.':,  her  watchfulness  never  slumber.  The  nurse 
has  all  the  tedium  and  monotony  of  a  nursing  mother's  ■ 

life,  without  any  of  its  comfort.  Her  cares,  troubles,  ■ 

and  labours  arc  not  solaced  and  cheered  by  a  hus¬ 
band’s  love ;  nor  can  she  feel  the  hope  th.at  brightens  1 

even  a  mother's  darkest  hours,  that  the  little  being  she  1 

is  tending  will  grow  up  to  love  and  bless  her.  ■ 

Tl'.c  nurse  must  do  her  duty — often  an  irksome  one — 
without  present  comfort  or  future  reward ;  and  with 
the  mournful  consciousness  that,  at  any  moment,  she 
may  be  torn  by  caprice  from  the  little  creature  she  has 
learned  to  love.  Truly  her  lot  is  a  hard  one,  and  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  she  is  found  unequal  to  her 
responsibilities.  ■ 

It  would  not,  perhaps,  be  diffieult  to  prove  th.at  ■ 

nurseries  altogether  arc  a  great  mistake  of  modern 
civilisation ;  and  that  a  pretty  cradle  or  bassinet,  with 
a  sleeping  cherub  therein,  would  be  no  desiiieablc  or¬ 
nament  of  any  young  mother's  boudoir  or  sitting-room, 
even  if  she  were  the  first  lady  of  the  land.  !Many  a 
lady  confides  her  infant  to  a  person  whom  she  would  1 

consider  it  a  great  annoy.ance  to  h.ave  constantly  about 
herself,  and  makes  much  more  a  friend  and  companion 
of  her  lady's-maid  than  of  her  nurse.  Babies  are  not 
more  healthy  or  hapjiy  for  being  coojied  uji  alw.ays  in 
the  same  room,  or  confined  exclusively  to  the  nurse's  ■ 

society.  Chihlren  brought  up,  even  during  their  very  E 

tender  years,  by  servants,  are  very  apt  to  be  sly,  un-  H 

truthful,  .and  boasting,  noisy,  rough,  .and  ill-manuerc  1. 

In  compianionship  with  unrefined  people,  it  is  not  to  be  ■ 

expected  that  tliey  c.an  be  otherwi.se.  In  two  other  1 

points,  nurserj'-bred  chihlren  are  almost  always  de-  1 

ficient ;  those  are  cle.anliness  and  delicacy.  People  ■ 

often  forget  th.at  a  nurseiy  is  a  child’s  sitting-room ;  1 

and  that  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  cheerful,  1 

prettily  furni.shed,  and  be  kept  as  clean,  decent,  and 
orderly  as  any  other  sitting-room  in  the  house.  Fur¬ 
niture  that  would  disgr.acc  any  other  room  th.an  a  _ 

garret,  conversation  that  anywhere  else  would  be  con-  1 

bidered  indelicate,  is  often  thought,  by  mothers  as  well  1 

as  nurses,  quite  suited  to  the  nursery.  But  we  must  1 

leail  up  a  child  in  the  w.ay  that  it  should  go;  and  1 

propriety,  refinement,  and  ten  lerness  mu.st  roek  in-  B 

fancy,  if  wc  wish  children  to  grow  up  gentlemen  .and  H 

gentlewomen. 

1 
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Will};  sli};litlv  tittiii};,  with  a  wuk‘  coat-sliTVC.  ’I'lie  adorn  the  hall  drc.sscs  of  elofrant  Parisians.  A  voiT 

ornamentation  arran};ed  on  the  hack  and  front  of  the  in};enious  means  has  been  found  for  keejiiii};  the  dowel's 
};ariiient  consists  of  red  ribbon  velvet,  studded  witli  fresh  tlie  space  of  one  ni}rht  in  a  hot,  crowded  ball-roimi. 

mother-of-pearl  buttons,  and  terminated  at  each  end  l/mg  tubes  of  india-rubber,  painted  li};ht  oreen,  not 
with  gimp  jiendants.  A  trimming  of  the  same  style  above  one  (quarter  of  an  inch  thiek,  and  ipiite  hollow, 


;>4. — VlSITlMi  TolLlX 
A  velvet  hat,  adorned  with  two  eoek’s 
eoloured  ribbon,  the  strings  being  lasteiie 
under  a  small  ro.sette,  and  tied  behind. 

A  tight-littiiig  peiilum,  made  of  grey  ve 
.sleeves,  borderi'il  with  a  broad  velvet 
darker  shade.  '1  he  oja'iiiiigs 
on  each  side  aie  bleed  to¬ 
gether  with  silk  eordelieres. 
i/jug  iiointed  \  elvet  collar; 
epaulettes  ornamented  with 
silk  eordeliere,  fastened  in  a 
bow  ;  a  short  jilain  skirt  of 
the  same  material  as  the 
]H'plum,  cut  out  in  .square 
tabs,  and  edged  with  silk 
braitl.  'J'he  under-dress,  skirt, 
bodice,  and  sleeves  are  of 
ilark  givy  strijied  silk,  or  may 
be  of  plain  grey  silk,  with 
bands  of  dark  ribbon  velve 
forming  stripes. 

do. — Walking  Toillts. 

Kight-h.vnu  Figuue.  —  A 
silk  bonnet  embroidered  with 
beads,  and  bound  with  velvet ;  . 

a  dress  and  paletot  of  white 
••agueau’  cloth,  the  j'aletot 


I  simulates  a  deep  cuff  on  the  sleeve.  ’I'lie  skirt  is 
feathers  and  '  short,  stitched  round  the  bottom,  and  triinmed  to 
il  to  the  hat  eorrespond  with  the  jailetot.  A  red  cashmere  petti¬ 
coat  eompletes  the  toilet. 

Ivet.  without  CosTi  MK  lui:  a  I.hti.e  (lii!!.  Ti;x  Yi;ai:s  Oi.n. — A 
band  of  a  grey  felt  hat  with  turned-up  brim,  trimmed  round  the 

crown  with  a  blue  velva 
band  and  aiijiliipied  hue 
ilowers  :  a  dress  and  slu  ’.t 
loose  paletot,  with  jieleiire 
grey  cloth,  trimmed  e;.- 
'Wh  tirely  with  blue  velvet ; 

1^. 


:U. — Visiting  Toiux 
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arc  filled  with  very  delicate  moss  thoroughly  imbibed 
with  fresh  water.  The  stems  of  the  flowers  are  in¬ 
serted  through  very  small  holes  bored  for  that  purpose 
in  the  iiulia-rubber.  'I'his  substance  keeps  the  moss 
(laini),  and  thus  many  kinds  of  llowers  arc  preserved 
unfaded  for  many  hours.  Half-blown  rosebuds,  gera¬ 
niums,  verbenas,  and  many  other  hothouse  llowers 
may  in  this  way  be  used  for  trimmings,  but  what  keeps 
fresher  than  anything  is  heather  arranged  in  tiny 
sprigs,  and  tlm  delicate  and  feathery  foliage  of  many 
hothouse  plants  is  employed  with  great  success  in 
the  same  manner. 

For  one  single  flower,  or  bunch  of  flowers,  a  short 
tube  is  easily  concealed  in  the  trimming  of  the  dress, 
and  still  more  easily  in  the  elaborate  fabric  of  modern 
coitfures. 

The  following  Is  a  specimen  of  a  ball  dress  orna¬ 
mented  with  natural  llowers : — 

'I’he  dress  is  composed  of  a  skirt  and  tunic  of  white 
tulle  over  a  slip  of  white  satin.  .Ml  the  lower  part  of 


reality  formed  of  separate  sprigs  inserted  in  a  tube  of 
india-rubber,  as  above  described.  'Fhesc  tubes  are 
perfectly  ile.xible,  and  may  be  arranged  in  any  way 
uj)on  a  di-ess. 

'Phe  bunches  of  heather  are  continued  over  the 
bodice,  which  is  finished  at  the  lop  by  a  tulle  berthe, 

fasteiieil  in  front 
by  a  bunch  of 
beautiful  roses. 
-V  wide  sash  of 

passed  round  the 
'if If-'  waist  in  front, 

\k.~  i 'JS' 

large  bow  mid- 
"'‘'y  *M’  skirt 

*  dress  is  white 

■  W  and  blue.  'Phe 


the  skirt  which  show's  under  the  tunic  is  covered  with 
bouillons  of  tulle,  over  which  very  small  bows  of  green 
satin  arc  scattered  here  and  there.  'Phe  tunic  is  covered 
with  what  appear  to  be  long  trailing  branches  of 
heather  leaves  and  blossoms,  but  these  branches  arc  in 


skirt  of  plain  white  tarlatane,  veiy  much  gored,  is 
trimmed  on  either  side,  in  front  with  a  scallopetl  border 
of  white  net,  spangled  with  tiny  gold  stars,  anil  edged 
with  a  pinked-out  niching  of  blue  ribbon,  and  with 
another  scallopcd-out  border  of  blue  silk,  edged  with  a 
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THE  FASHIONS. 


qiiil’ing  of  -white  lace.  A  train  of  hliie  silk  falls  over 
the  hack  of  the  skirt ;  it  is  eovered  with  three  deep  bor¬ 
ders  of  white  tulle,  spangleil  with  gold,  and  edged  with 
laee.  A  very  large  bow  of  blue  i-ibbon  is  placed  upon 
the  top  of  each  bonier.  I'lie  bod.iee  is  of  pleated  white 
tailatane.  trinnned  with  a  berthe  of  white  tulle  and  lace, 
gold  spangles,  and  bows  of  blue  ribbon. 

.^n  evening  dross  is  composed  thus; — A  .skirt  of 
white  tulle  over  white  satin,  trimmed  round  the  bottom 
with  a  d  -ep  pleated  flounce  of  tulle,  edged  round  the 
top  by  a  c’-oss  strip  of  blue  satin  :  a  tunic  of  blue  satin, 
open  in  frojit.  and  bordered  with  ]>e.arls.  This  tunic  is 
cut  out  in  Chinese  Vandykes,  finished  off  at  the  points 
with  peail  tassels,  "i'he  front  part  of  the  skirt,  left 
uncovered  by  the  tunic,  is  ornamented  with  Itows  of 
blue  sa-^in.  ])earl  fringes,  and  tassels.  The  low  square 
bodice  is  of  blue  satin,  edged  with  jiearls;  bouillons  of 
Avhite  tulle  a’-e  placed,  not  over,  but  above  it.  The 
tunic  is  fastened  round  the  waist  by  a  girdle  of  pearls. 

'^riie  ccalTure  is  composed  of  white  marabout  feathers 
and  strings  of  pearls. 

magnificent  dress  prepared  for  a  young  bride  is  of 
white  moire  antique,  covereil  with  a  tunic  of  Iloniton 
lace,  caught  up  with  garlands  of  blue  cornflowers,  with 
golil  centres. 

A  <linner  dress  is  of  buttercup-coloured  s.atin,  with  a 
tunic  of  black  lace,  a  jet  girdle,  .and  om.aments. 

All  these  dresses  .are  made  in  the  Empire  shape, 
ratlu'r  sh.oit  in  front,  but  with  a  long  sweeping  train 
at  the  back.  The  low  bodice  is  generally  cut  square 
at  the  to]),  and  Avom  with  a  low  lace  chemisette. 

Altlioug'h  crinolines  are  nominally  quite  gone  out  of 
fashion,  la.dies,  for  the  most  jiart,  wear  two  or  three 
circle.s  of  very  sujqile  steel  round  the  bottom  of  a  gored 
under-sk-rt.  just  to  keep  up  the  long  train  of  the 
dress,  which  otherwise  is  not  very  easy  to  man.age. 
Nevcithelcss.  the  general  appearance  of  a  lady's  dress 
is  quite  changed  from  what  it  was  last  winter,  owing 
to  the  total  .absence  of  i)le.ats  round  the  upper  part  of 
the  skirt  and  the  scantiness  of  the  dress  in  front. 

Iligh-heeled  .shoes,  with  rosettes,  arc  worn  even  with 
ball  dresses,  and  the  skirt  is  short  enough  to  lot  them 
show  ill  front.  Josephine  gloves,  which  arc  very  long, 
ami  slijiped  on  over  the  hand  and  arm  without  buttons, 
are  fashion.able  with  short  sleeves. 

The  (Ireeian  style,  such  as  it  was  imit.atcd  .at  the 
perioil  of  the  First  French  Empire,  is  also  the  one  pre¬ 
ferred  by  the  Empress  Eugenie  and  the  ladies  of  the 
court ;  and,  of  course,  this  taste  becomes  l.aw  for  all 
the  female  community,  not  only  in  France,  but  in  all 
civilised  countries. 

The  female  costume  is  therefore  copied  more  and 
more  closely  from  the  period  we  speak  of ;  and,  in  spite 
of  some  opposition,  short  waists,  scant  gored  skirts,  and 
low  bodices  are  becoming  general  rules  for  the  female 
toilet. 

The  coiffure  is  also  in  the  Empire  style ;  the  chignon 
is  worn  much  higher  tli.an  it  was  before,  and  the  front 
hair  is  arranged  in  a  profusion  of  rouleaux,  bows,  and 
fiizzed  curls  which  baffles  description.  The  ornaments 
of  the  headdress  should  correspond  with  those  of  the 
dress,  whether  flowers  or  jewels. 

Morning  and  walking  dresses  arc  not  so  much  made 


in  what  is  now  c.alled  the  Empire  style  as  evening 
toilets.  There  is  gre.at  variety  in  the  shape  of  bonnets 
and  evening  dresses. 

We  never  remember  seeing  so  great  a  number  of  rod 
petticoats  in  the  streets  as  this  winter,  'llie  fashion.able 
pettico.at  for  demi-toilette  is  of  fine  plain  red  flannel,  and 
is  trimmed  round  the  bottom  with  a  deep  flounee,  or 
rather  pleated  border,  for  the  flat  nairow  ])leats  are 
fastened  down  both  at  the  to])  and  bottom.  'I'liis  under¬ 
skirt,  known  as  the  Jaj)anese,  is  also  made  in  violet  or 
blue,  but  the  red  prevail  very  much. 

A  novelty  of  the  season  is  an  under-skirt  trimmed 
with  a  vandyked  border  of  what  is  calleil  taffetas 
polonais,"  which  is  a  sort  of  fine  black  oilcloth.  'I'he 
Vandykes  of  this  border  arc  turned  uj)wards,  so  that 
it  is  plain  round  the  bottom.  I^adies  find  this  .style  of 
trimming  very  convenient  in  mudily  weather,  as  it  is 
so  easily  cleaned  by  merely  pas.sing  a  wet  s]ionge  over 
it.  The  .skirt  itself  may  be  of  any  material  or  colour, 
and  the  shining  black  border  is  geneially  edged  round 
the  top  with  bright-tinted  waved  braid. 

Hut  simplicity  is  not  at  all  a  Vonbr  iJn  jtmr,  and  the 
.above  skirts  arc  considered  quite  For  the 

aftenioon,  the  petticoat  with  the  ideated  border  is 
generally  made  of  coloured  gros-grain  silk,  and  the 
shoit  <lress  very  often  'of  velvet. 

Complete  costumes  of  velvet  or  of  very  fine  cloth — a 
m.aterial  almost  as  expensive,  when  of  good  quality,  as 
the  former — entirely  bordered  with  fur.  are  ]ireiiai'ed 
for  the  sk.ating  season.  The  toquet  is  of  the  same 
m.aterial.  Demi-high  boots  are  edged  with  fur  round 
the  top. 

A  very  elegant  walking  dress  is  made  thus : — Fnder- 
skirt  of  thick  gros-grain  silk  striped  of  two  shades  of 
grey.  Upper-skirt  of  plain  gros-grain  of  the  lighter 
shade,  with  a  piping  of  crimson  silk  between  eaih  of 
the  gored  widths.  This  skirt  is  consider.ably  shorter 
th.an  the  under  one.  Hodice  of  plain  grey  silk,  with 
two  short  pointed  basques  at  the  back,  corded  round 
with  crimson.  Huttons  of  crimson  silk  down  the  front, 
upon  the  bottom  of  the  tight  sleeves,  and  across  the 
cp.aulettcs.  Loose  paletot  of  black  velvet,  trimmed 
with  strips  of  black  moire  antique  and  large  buttons. 
Honnet  of  grey  terry  velvet,  ornamcnteil  with  crimson 
velvet  flowers. 

The  fashion  of  wearing  shawls  folded  in  a  square, 
instead  of  a  triangle,  is  becoming  quite  general,  even 
for  the  richest  Indian  cashmeres.  dVc  believe  this 
fashion  has  been  introduced  in  I’aris  by  English  and 
other  foreign  ladies,  as  it  is  certainly  more  convenient 
for  tnavelling ;  but  we  do  not  consider  it  at  all  graceful. 
It  is  adopted,  however,  by  Parisians  for  the  sake  of 
change. 

Here  are  two  more  new  walking  dresses,  in  the  same 
style,  but  of  different  colours : — 

The  first  is  composed  of  an  under-skirt  of  striped 
poult  de  soic,  brown  and  nasturtium-coloured,  and  an 
upper-skirt  and  bodice  of  plain  brown  silk. 

The  second  is  a  .short  dress  of  dark  green  gros-grain, 
trimmed  with  strips  of  black  velvet  stiuhled  with  jet, 
and  an  under-skirt  of  green  silk  striped  with  black 
s.atin. 

In  fact,  we  notice  that  dresses  of  rich  plain  gros- 
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prain  or  poult  tie  sole  with  striped  uuder-skirts  to 
match  are  very  fashionable. 

All  thick  inatcrials,  such  as  cloth,  rep,  poplin,  plain 
and  terry  velvet,  rich  satins,  and  brocaded  silks,  are 
preferred  for  the  gored  Empire  dresses.  But  no 
trimming  need  be  added  to  these  splendid  materials ; 
so  that,  upon  the  whole,  dresses  are  not  really  much 
more  expensive,  but  certainly  more  durable,  than  the 
thin  glacd  silks,  foulard,  and  fancy  woollen  materials 
that  could  only  look  well  falling  in  ample  folds  over 
the  crinoline,  and  set  off  by  most  elaborate  trimmings. 

AVintcr  bonnets  have  not  by  any  means  been  all 
conformed  to  the  same  shape ;  they  arc  all  small,  but 
of  various  patterns. 

The  Sevigne  bonnet  is  graceful.  It  is  a  sort  of 
fanchon,  but  has  a  small  turned-up  curtain  at  the  back, 
forming,  as  it  were,  a  caclicpeiguc  over  the  chignon. 
\\(i  have  seen  it  in  black  velvet,  studded  with  jet 
beads,  and  edged  round  with  jet  fringe.  A  beautiful 
half-blown  rose  was  placed  on  one  side,  close  to  the 
edge  of  the  brim. 

'I'lie  Eva  bonnet  is  more  eccentric.  It  is  composed 
of  one  large  leaf,  cut  out  of  violet  or  other  coloured 
velvet,  sprinkled  with  jet  beads,  velvet  strings  fastened 
in  front  by  a  jet  brooch,  and  long  velvet  lapels  fringed 
with  jet  at  the  back. 

A  Patti  bonnet  of  crimson  velvet  has  an  oval  crown, 
trimmed  round  with  a  border  of  the  tips  of  curled 
black  ostrich  feathers.  The  brim  is  plain,  and  edged 
with  a  long  fringe  of  jet.  Inside,  pleating  of  crimson 
velvet,  divided  by  a  row  of  jet  beads,  and  one  huge 
flower  of  white  velvet  at  the  side.  Strings  of  crimson 
satin,  covered  with  lapels  of  bhack  lace. 

Another  bonnet  of  the  above  shape  is  m.ade  of  pink 
satin.  It  is  trimmed  all  round  the  outer  edge  and  also 
round  the  crown  with  a  ruching  of  satin  ribbon  to 
match.  Bunches  of  white  acacia  are  placed  both  inside 
and  outside  in  front. 

For  a  young  lady  a  fanchon  Empire  bonnet  of  light 
grey  felt  is  ornamented  with  strips  of  grey  satin  bound 
with  blue,  and  finished  off  at  the  ends  with  blue  silk 
tassels. 

A  very  dressy  bonnet  is  made  of  white  crape,  ar¬ 
ranged  in  bouillons  over  the  brim  and  jilain  over  the 
crown,  which  is  trimmed  round  with  a  garland  of 
delicate-tinted  leaves,  'riie  edge  is  fringed  with  pearls, 
and  a  drooping  white  feather,  tinged  with  green,  is 
placed  on  one  side.  Inside,  moss-roses  veiled  over 
with  a  border  of  blonde,  strings  of  white  moire  ribbon, 
aud  blonde  lapels. 

Another  is  of  light  blue  terry  velvet  made  in  the 
Lamballe  shape,  but  rather  larger.  It  is  trimmed 
across  the  top  with  three  strips  of  the  same  material, 
edged  w  ith  white  lace.  A  similar  strip  is  placed  round 
the  front.  At  the  back,  bouillon  of  green  satin  edged 
with  white  lace,  and  ornamented  with  loops  and 
brooches  of  pearls.  White  marabout  feathers  on  one 
side  of  the  brim.  W'hite  velvet  flowers  inside.  Strings 
of  blue  terry  velvet,  edged  with  white  lace. 

A  “  Bergerc”  hat  of  black  velvet,  with  a  low  round 
crown,  and  a  narrow  brim  slightly  turned  down  in 
front  and  behind  and  curved  in  at  the  sides,  trimmed 
round  the  edge  with  a  narrow  quilling  of  crimson 


satin,  and  round  the  crown  with  a  garland  of  small 
crimson  roses.  Lapels  of  crimson  satin,  fringed  with 
jet  at  the  back,  and  in  front  a  benoiton  of  crimson 
satin,  embroidered  and  fringed  with  jet. 

Another  hat,  of  the  same  shape,  is  of  blue  satin, 
bordered  round  the  brim  and  crown  with  the  tips  of 
curled  white  feathers.  The  lapels  and  benoiton  are  of 
blue  moire  ribbon,  fringed  with  crystal. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  LARGE  FA.SIIION  PLATE. 

Lall  Toilet  for  a  Young  Lady — Doulde  Dresx. _ The 

under  one  is  composed  of  a  white  silk  bodice  and 
a  light  muslin  skirt,  terminated  by  three  graduated 
flounces,  two  of  them  being  ornamented  with  blue 
ribbon  and  surmounted  by  a  bouillon.  The  whole 
skirt  is  trimmed  round  with  blue  ribbon.  'I'he  upper- 
dress  is  of  white  tulle,  looped  up  on  each  side  with  a 
ribbon  bow'.  Tlie  low  square  bodice,  with  short 
puffed  sleeves,  is  also  trimmed  with  blue  silk  bands  of 
unequal  length  descending  on  the  skirt. 

Coiffure. — ^'I'he  whole  hair  being  waved,  it  is  arranged 
in  front  in  plain  bandeaux.  The  chignon  is  composed 
of  a  wreath  of  superposed  loops,  the  centre  of  which  is 
filled  up  with  a  tuft  of  little  curls.  A  blue  ribbon, 
with  a  bow,  ornaments  the  top  of  the  head. 

Kraiing  or  Dinnt  r  Toilet. — A  long  plain  yellow  silk 
under-skirt.  An  upper-dress  of  white  “faille”  silk, 
trimmed  with  swausdown,  narrow  bands  of  eerise 
velvet,  and  two  rows  of  silk  buttons  sewn  on  simulateil 
button-holes.  The  white  tulle  chemisette  is  embroidered 
with  large  wide  beads,  trimmed  with  cerise  velvet, 
edged  with  fine  lace.  An  aigrette  and  a  broad  white 
ribbon,  edged  on  both  sides  with  cerise  and  rolled  in  a 
torsade,  compose  the  coiffure. 

Costume  for  a  Little  Ctrl  Seven  Years  Old. — A  Henriot 
hat  of  solferino  or  pink  velvet,  surrounded  by  white 
feathers.  An  under-dress  of  solferino  silk,  edged  with 
black  velvet.  An  upper-dress  and  peplum,  without 
sleeves,  made  of  thick  grey  poplin,  bordered  with 
bands  of  solferino  silk,  and  bound  with  black  velvet. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  SMALL  FASHION  PLVTE. 

“  Crandc  Reception"  Toilet. — An  Empire  coiffure,  with 
a  gold  diadem-comb,  surrounded  by  peails.  A  white 
silk  under-dress,  the  skirt  of  which  is  tiimmed  .at  the 
bottom  with  white  s.atin  pleatings,  and  cut  without 
pleats  at  the  waist,  forming  a  train  behind  2|  yards 
long  from  the  waist.  An  upper-dress  of  green  velvet, 
ornamented  with  lace  and  gold  cordelieres.  The  low 
square  bodice  is  fastened  with  a  velvet  waistband. 
The  skirt,  open  in  front,  is  looped  up  on  each  side  with 
cordeliere,  and  falls  gracefully  over  the  white  silk 
train. 

Mondng  Toilet. — Tlie  bonnet  is  of  white  velvet, 
trimmed  with  scarlet  velvet,  and  fastened  with  black 
strings ;  a  little  white  feather  ornaments  the  right  side. 
I'he  dress  is  made  of  plain  grey  silk,  very  much  gored, 
and  long  behind.  The  loose  ami  short  jacket  is  of 
scarlet  velvety-cloth  spotted  with  black,  or  embroidered 
with  jet,  and  finished  off  with  a  jet  fringe.  Its  novelty 
consists  of  a  large  square  collar  called  the  “Mariniere.” 

Ball  Toilet  for  a  Little  Girl  Seven  Years  Old. — A  blue 
silk  dress,  trimmed  at  the  bottom  with  a  pleated  flounce. 
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lieadcvl  by  a  cordon  of  Easter  daisies.  The  short  tulle 
upper-dress  is  looped  up  all  round  with  cordons  of 
Easter  daisies. 

nr.scinPTioK  of  ora  coLornFO  rATTF.nx. 

5-8ths  of  canvas,  10  stitches  to  the  inch, 
single  Berlin  wool  of  the  following  colours: — 4  skeins 
of  briglit  blue,  2  skeins  darker  blue,  H  skeins  of  yellow, 
H  skeins  each  of  two  shades  of  brown,  2  skeins  of 
drab.  10  skeins  of  red,  10  skeins  of  green,  13  of  black. 

Tlie  colours  of  this  pattern,  though  few,  arc  .arranged 
so  a.s  to  produce  a  very  good  effect.  Tlie  red,  for  the 
g'.'oun  Iwork,  should  be  chosen  of  rather  a  dull  shade, 
the  green  and  blue  very  brilliant. 

I'or  a  large  ottoman  or  round  settee  cushion  the 
pattern  should  be  worked  in  leviathan  stitch  upon 
coarse  canvas ;  for  a  sofa-jjillow,  in  common  cross- 
stiteh  upon  medium-sized  Penelope.  Thus  worked,  it 
will  also  be  suitable  for  a  music-stool. 

On  line  canvas  it  will  make  pretty  m.ats  and  pin- 
cushioiis.  By  merely  changing  the  outline  of  the 
narrow  outer  border  the  pattern  m.ay  be  ailapted  to  a 
sipiare  cushion,  foot.stool,  or  chair ;  in  fact,  it  is  a  design 
that  may  be  em])loyed,  with  a  little  skilful  manage¬ 
ment.  for  an  endless  variety  of  articles  of  furniture  or 
fancy  woi’k. 

3Iadame  Ailolphc  (Joub.aud,  .‘hi,  Rathbone-place, 
Oxfuid-stivet,  London,  W.,  supplies  the  m.aterials  for 
Avorking  the  sofa-pillow  or  music-stool  for  4s. ;  jmst- 
iige.  Is.;  light  .shades  in  silk.  Is.  extra;  commencing 
liattern.  l.s.  extra. 

CIIRTSTM.VS  ANNUALS  AND  Nr:\rBERS. 

X  the  depth  of  the  winter  the  publishers  put  forth 
their  leaves,  and  by  their  le.aves  we  must  judge 
tiiein.  'J'liere  are  f'hristmas  books,  Christmas  numbers, 
and  Cliristin.as  anmmls.  The  now-a-day  annuals  bear 
no  resemblance  to  the  daintily  got  up  vohunes,  illus¬ 
trated  with  steel  engrar'ings,  printed  on  thick  paper, 
.gilt  (>dged,  and  sellin.g  for  a  guinc.a,  to  be  laid  on  my 
laily's  table,  popul.ar  with  us  thirty  ye.ars  syne.  .Some 
of  our  readers  may  remember  these  books ;  there  was 
the  /br/i  begun  in  I/mdon  in  and.  in 

conserpicncc  of  its  success,  rivalled  by  imitators.  Then 
siirang  up  Friimlshlji's  Offering  and  the  Grarcn,  the 
lAi'rarij  Snurtuir  and  the  Kupsolv.  In  1821),  there 
were  no  less  than  seventeen  annuals  i.ssued.  Did  any¬ 
body  ever  ro.ad  them?  Did  anybody  cyer  buy  them  to 
keep?  People  bought  them  to  giye  aw.ay  to  other 
2'cnple  who  did  not  care  for  them ;  and  it  came  to  pa-s 
that  these  old  annual.s  went  out,  at  last,  and  were 
succcedi'd  by  the  Christmas  books  of  Dickens — and  of 
/i/s  imitators,  of  cour.se — and  Cliristmas  numbers,  full  of 
rea'lable  matter  and  illustrated  with  grajdiic  woodcuts. 
An  .\nnual.  proper  and  peculiar,  was.  howeyer,  issued 
scyen  years  ago;  it  was  called  Jiirton's  Christ  inns 
Annnnl.  and  the  success  which  attended  its  public.ation 
has  warranted  its  re-appearance  every  year  since. 

'J’his  year  it  comes  out  with  a  liandsomc  coloured 
cover,  is  printed  in  bold  t.v]x',  its  literary  and  artistic 
contents  being  equally  good  svith  its  predece.ssors, 
and  even  more  diversified.  It  was  prepared  this  year 


amidst  rivalries  not  .altogether  becoming.  Other  pub¬ 
lishers  adopted  the  very  shape,  the  exact  form,  the 
precise  price,  the  identic.al  title,  and  aijpropriated  the 
ideas  that  they  had  leanied  in  six  lessons  t.akcu 
once  a  year  of  Mr.  Beeton  in  six  former  seasons. 
Open  and  secret  opposition  had  to  be  encountered. 
The  professional  assistance,  on  which  reliance  had  been 
placed,  was  fouml  to  have  been  diverted  into  other 
channels.  Some  who  knew  all  about  !Jlr.  Beeton's 
plans,  Avith  reg.aid  to  his  Annual,  kejd  not  the  con¬ 
fidence  reposed  in  them,  and  parted  Avith  Avhat  they 
knew  “for  a  consider.ation  ;”  draAvings.  sjiecially  made 
at  Mr.  Beeton's  suggestion,  were  bought  uj)  to  tigure 
in  other  pages ;  the  very  name  of  the  .annual — decided 
months  ago,  and  announced  Aveeks  ago — Avas  greedily 
grasped  by  another  publisher,  and  .ad\ertised  to  the 
toAvn  as  being  his  oaa'u.  But,  in  the  face  of  alt  this 
pl.ay — AA’hich  is  No  Secret  At  All — Btetun's  Annual  has 
appc.ared.  To  offer  a  criticism  on  its  merits  is,  for 
obAnous  reasons,  improper  in  this  place.  There  is  a 
string  of  stories  Avritten  by  iliss  Banim  (Mrs.  Vivian), 
Mr.  Lewis  Hough,  and  other  writers  equally  Avell 
known;  there  is  a  burlesque  by  Burnand;  a  lot  of 
funny  sketches  by  Ross ;  a  ch.apter  on  drawing-room 
divination;  nearly  tAvo  hundred  enigmas,  conundrums, 
&c..  in  Uatin,  French,  and  English;  and  various  ucav 
methods  gir-en  of  AAiling  aAv.ay  a  long  evening.  There 
is  the  usu.al  Illuminated  Almanack,  and  in  the  last 
page,  devoted  to  ansAvers  to  correspondents,  an  addre.ss 
to  those  i)ublishers  Avho  evidently  feel  a  longing  to- 
W’ards,  not  only  material  for  their  bnwms,  but  for 
brooms  ready-made.  AVe  commend  this  notice  to  the 
c.sjiecial  attention  of  our  readers. 

Of  the  three  .annuals  launched  ng.ainst  this  old 
faA’ouritc,  Fire  Alls  is  decidedly  the  be.st.  It  is  the 
same  size  as  Beeton's ;  it  is  printed  in  the  same  tyjje ; 
it  has  its  string  of  stories  like  Beeton's;  Avritteu  by  the 
men  Avho  AATote  for  Beeton ;  it  has  a  burlesque  like 
Beeton's,  Avith  ilhrstiations  after  Beeton's;  it  has 
comical  cut  stories  like  Beeton's — tAvo  of  them  last 
ye.ar  respectfully  declined  by  Beeton — nai.;ely,  the 
“Ls'ctureon  Bogueys,"  and  a  “J.ucky  I'liday" — per- 
h.aps  tAvo  of  the  Avoret  things  th.at  Alfred  'J'liompson 
ever  did ;  lastly,  there  is  an  “  Illuminated  Almanack” 
exactly  after  the  style  of  Beeton's.  Noav,  it  is  genc’’all,y 
admitted,  that  a  good  cojiy  is  Ijctter  tha:i  a  bad  original. 
In  this  way  Fice  Alls  ranks  very  high;  it  is  an.  iinpii- 
dent  and  uuAA-orthy  plagiarism ;  and  hoAV  the  publisher 
could  have  ordered  such  a  close  copy  to  be  made,  and 
hoAv  he  could  find  .any  to  do  his  bidding — this  amazes 
us.  And,  sorroAV  to  speak,  it  is  “  edited  by  Tom  Hood.” 
The  name,  in  this  associ.ation,  shocks  us. 

Ix-aving  the  Fire  Alls,  avc  turn  to  another  annual, 
th.at  published  by  Routledgc,  in  merit  far  beneath 
AVame’s.  Tlie  editor,  Air.  Edmund  Routledge,  is  good 
enough  to  describe  it  in  the  title-page  as,  “an  enter¬ 
taining  A’olumc  of  Chri-stmas  literature,  by  the  best 
authors  of  the  day.”  It  is  a  pithy  critic!,  ni,  and  as 
(in  the  form  of  advertisement)  it  may  be  jiut  in  any¬ 
where.  there  is  fine  opportunity  for  quoting  it  fiuin  any 
one  or  all  of  the  leading  journals. 

Mij  Vale  Companvm,  Avith  a  flushed  coACr,  is  the  title 
of  Cassell's  annual — or,  rather,  the  annual  issued  by 


CHRISTMAS  ANNUALS  AND  NUMRi:!! 


^Messrs  IVtter  and  (iulpiii.  It  contains  contiiI)iitions 
from  Artlmr  Sljctclilcy,  Tom  Hood,  Friswcdl,  W. 
Broujili,  Manville  Fcnn,  Ronavia,  Lewis  Hough, 
ClciiKiit  Scott,  I.  Fyvie,  W.  Duthie,  .lolni  riummer, 
A.  AV.  11.  llutlcr,  and  George  Frederick  I’ardon.  The 
worst  part  of  the  book  is  traceable  to  Mr.  Clement 
Scott,  on  wiiom  devolves  the  duty  of  stringing  the 
storie.s;  the  ne.\t  worst  is  Mr.  I’anlon’s  enigma.s, 
charades  and  conundrums.  The  stories  ,are  of  average 
merit;  and  if  the  rcjwler  omit  the  first  thirteen  pages 
and  ilie  last  i  leven,  he  may  make  an  excellent  meal  of 
Christmas  liierature. 

Among  Christmas  numbers,  wc  begin  with  Louduii 
Sorii  t  >i.  It  is  a  gttoil  shilling's-worth.  There  are  some 
crpited  cuts  ami  average  stories.  It  is  always  plain  in 
Lnwiiiu  S.ii-al'i  the  pen  is  made  secondary  to  the 
})encil.  and  tlie  Christmas  number  is  no  exception  to 
tliis  rule.  'J  he  contributions  on  which  the  editor 
set'ins,  fi-om  the  advertisements,  chielly  to  rely  are 
Greenwo  I's  “Christmas  Eve  in  the  London  Alarkels,’’ 
a;'.d  a  lit  tie  p.ocm  by  .Alfred  Crow<piill,  entitled  *■  Dread 
and  Chee.M!  and  Kisses.’’  The  article  on  the  markets 
is  very  clever,  and  Crowipiill's  lines  are  not  too  long  to 
i^uote : — 

‘‘  Loro,  fiu<tiiig  trade  fail,  as  uiauy  trades  will, 

III  a  iiiutter-of-fuct  world  like  this  is, 

Found  that  if  lie  eoald  do  any  basiuess  at  all. 

He  must  mix  bread  and  cheese  with  his  kisses. 

“  So  to  it  be  went  quite  disgusted  and  sad, 

His  doTog  stole  the  corn  from  the  peasant ; 
lYbilst  be  in  the  milky-way  fonnd  all  he'd  need 
To  make  bis  cheese  taste  nice  and  pleasant. 

“  lYbat  a  trade  did  he  drive !  lie  began  to  look  np, 

As  bo  winked  at  the  eager  young  misses  ; 

For  1.0  knew,  though  they  asked  fur  the  bread  and  the 
cht 

That  i'l  fact  they  bnt  came  for  the  lueses. 

“  This  was  .ill  very  well  for  a  houeymoou  month, 

Then  die  thing  became  really  quite  crazing ; 

For  tlic  kisses  were  growing  quite  stale  on  the  sbelf, 
^Y!lilst  the  bread  and  cheese  tnule  was  umauiig." 

CTowipiill,  for  all  tliat  he  is  decried  by  critie.s,  has 
lost  none  of  hi.s  old  hninour;  and  it  is  a  pity  that  we  do 
not  SCO  more  of  his  eliarniing  sketches  and  (quaint 
rhyim  s. 

T'lie  Christmas  nnmher  of  Once  a  H'k/j  consi.sts  of  a 
miscellaneous  collection  of  stories  and  iioems,  more  or 
less  iudlrectly  a.iSociated  witli  the  season,  but  having 
no  connection  whatever  with  each  other.  It  appears, 
from  what  wc  are  taught  by  our  scribes,  that  dreams, 
ghosts,  and  goblins  have  more  to  do  with  Yule-tide  than 
with  any  other  time  of  the  year.  Shak.speare  did  not 
seem  to  think  so.  Tlierc  is  nothing  weird  in  his 
IFo/fir'.v  Tale,  but  Fairy-land  is  opened  to  us  in  his 
Midsninmtr  Xr/ltt's  Dream.  Mr.  Dickens  net  tlie 
example,  if  wo  remember  rightly,  by  making  the 
sexton,  Gabriel  Grub  [sec  Pickwick  Papers],  dream  a 
converting  dream,  after  making  that  ugly  joke  about  a 
coliin  at  Christmas  being  a  Chri.stmas-box.  The  idea 
was  elaborated  in  the  inimitable  Story  of  Old  Scrooge, 
who  was  visited — in  dreams,  of  course — by  the  three 
Christ  ma.scs — the  was,  the  is,  and  the  is  to  be.  Trotty 
A’eck  sufTered  in  the  like  way  from  dreams  at  Clirist- 
mas — in  fact,  the  elcns  machind  was  simple  enough :  you 


had  only  lo  sleep  yourself  right  when  you  were  wrong, 
to  wake  up  in  the  morning  ami  tind  youv.n-lf  l'.:ip]>y. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  dreaming  in  thi.s  (htce  a  )l'i</.- 
Chri.stmas  luuubcr,  and  Alark  Lemon  in  liis  d-.\'....i 
apologises  for  tlreaming.  AVheii  it  is  not  dreams,  it  is 
ghosts ;  and  very  likely  the  ghosts  are  dreams. 

Up  einel  Duecu  MenU  JJlaiic  is  the  title  of  Chaudjers's 
Christmas  nundier.  AVe  have  a  party  of  t-avellers 
jiassing  the  night  in  the  .shed  on  the  Gland  .Mulet-i  an. I 
“  imjiroving”  the  hour  of  darkness  by  telling  sto;  ;.  s.'  AVe 
cannot  speak  very  highly  of  the  stories  t'.iems.ues — 
the  flowers  which  make  u])  the  bouiiuet — luit  t’ne  lilibon 
which  binds  them  tugellier  is  clever,  and  in  boiue  puits 
very  funny.  Hobbes  has  taught  us  that  we  only  laugli 
at  the  miseries  of  our  fellow-creatuivs ;  on  this  priii- 
ciple  we  camiot  avoid  laughing  heartily  at  t!ie  naiiator 
of  the  introduction,  a  stoiitish  gentleman,  vnI.o  “•  do^s 
Dlank”  with  his  friend  J one.s,  ami  sutlers  treinendoa.^Iy. 

“  Tbe  sun  struck  down  viciously  upon  my  neat  1  I  v  l;  pot  liat 
(Joucs  bad  cnnuiimly  covered  bis  wide-awako  witli  wliite  liuou), 
aud  specially  seemed  to  be  buruiiig  a  bole  iu  the  nape  of  my  ueek. 
A  queer  pain  all  along  tbe  front  of  my  sliius  eaustd  mi  ueuto  tei- 
lure;  my  tbigbs  .aebed  at  every  step,  a;  if  I  was  zmoing  Itii-poaml 
wciglitswitb  my  feet.  Jly  ebest  seemed  to  be  loo  i.m.dl  to  eoiiiuiu 
my  lungs,  and  tbe  whole  of  my  intirual  organ  i  to  be  i.i  j  loees;.  of 
shaking  up  into  an  indistiugiii.sliable  mass.  The  gre.itoat  part  of 
my  blood  seemed  to  be  collecting  in  my  head.  f.f.  ainvhjo, 
through  this  mist  which  covered  my  eyes,  I  could  sec  gui.h  o  aud 
porters  moving  steadily  backwards  aud  forwards  across  my  Held  of 
visiou  like  figures  iu  a  dream.” 

This  sufTering  gentleman  is  made  to  make  the  a^eei.t, 
and  he  concludes  by  assuring  his  readers  ll..;.  i.of  for 
fifty  niouiitain-tops  would  he  subject  himself  to  a  repe¬ 
tition  of  such  torture.  It  is,  taken  as  a  v.hole,  .i.i 
amusing  and  readable  munbei'. 

Of  course,  as  a  thing  to  bo  taken  for  giautei'i,  Mitphi) 
.Tiincliein  is  wonderfully  clever,  ami  an  iiaiae  ise  .-imei..-  =. 
Nearly  half  the  number  is  written  by  .Mr.  Dickens 
himself. 

“  A  place  replete  with  shadowy  shapes,  this  JInghy  .1 unction,  in 
the  hlatk  hours  of  the  four-and-twcuty.  Ylysterious  good.-,  trains, 
covered  with  palls  and  gliding  on  like  vast  weird  funerals,  con¬ 
veying  themselves  guiltily  away  from  the  presence  of  tho  few 
lighted  lamps,  os  if  their  freight  had  come  to  a  seen  t  aud  un¬ 
lawful  eud.  Half  miles  of  coal  pursuing  iu  a  Detective  mautier, 
following  when  they  lead,  stopping  when  they  stop,  hacking  when 
they  hack,  llcd-hot  embers  sliowering  out  ujiou  the  ground,  down 
this  dark  avenue,  and  down  the  other,  as  if  torturing  tin  s  were 
being  raked  clear ;  coneurreutly,  shrieks  and  gro,ius  and  grinds 
invading  the  car,  as  if  the  tortured  we‘re  at  the  height  of  tlieir 
suffering.  Irou-harred  cages  full  of  cattle  jangling  by  midway, 
the  drooping  beasts  with  horns  entangled,  eyes  frozen  with  terror, 
aud  mouths  too;  at  least  they  Iiavc  long  reieles  (or  what  seems  so) 
hanging  from  their  lijis.  Unknown  languages  iu  tho  air,  con¬ 
spiring  in  red,  green,  and  white  characters.  An  eart'  quake, 
neeompauied  with  thunder  and  lightning,  going  up  eipre.-.s  to 
Loudon.  Now,  all  quiet,  all  rusty,  wind  and  rain  in  j'osse.-sior, 
lamps  extinguished,  Mughy  Juuetiou  dead  and  iudistiuet,  with  its 
rohu  drawn  over  its  head,  like  Ciesar. 

Kveryboily  will  read  tlie  number  and  be  ueli^dited 
with  it ;  iind  if,  iu>  ii  piaetieal  matter,  the  severe 
homily  delivered  by  the  boy  at  Alngliy  on  laiivvay 
refreshments  leads  to  some  better  arrantremeiit,  Mr. 
Dieken.s  ought  to  have  a  dinner  given  to  him — for  is 
not  that  the  highest  distinction  Dritons  to  Ihitons  ca:i 
offer? — by  railway  travellers  and  refreshme:iteis  at  a 
Jug-Mug-i’latter-C latter  Juuetiou,  at  bt.  JaincoS,  say. 
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NEEDLEWORK  PATTERNS. 


oG.— Nkedlb- 

lu’odlo  -  book 
liore  sliown 
art'  made  of 
cartls  —  one 

the  Hi-von  of  tliarnond.s,  fhe  other  the 
six  of  sj)ade.'.  The  diaiuoiids  arc 
cut  out  of  rod,  atid  the  spade.?  of 
blue  cloth,  and  an*  worke<l  in  ap- 
])li(pie  over  white  cloth,  anil  ed>>ed 
round  in  button-hole  stitch  with 
black  silk  over 

with  jfiinp  eonl  ^ 

of  various  eo- 
lours.  l’iiil:ed- 
out  leave.?  of 
tine  white  tlan- 
nel  are  plaeed 
inside,  and  se¬ 
cured  at  the 
back  by  ajiiece 
of  red  ribbon, 
tied  ill  a  bow. 

T'he  needle- 
honk  i.?  closed 
by  strinjrs  of 
thcsaine, which 
are  fastened  on 
either  side  of 
the  cover. 

o7  €and  .‘is.  oY 

■\Voi:K-d'.\i:i,i; 

IN'  Ij.lMUo.i. 

Matrrlah: 

a  m  h  0  o 
mjimtiii'j; 

riml  and  mi 

headu;  hlk. 

roHlnche. 

This  ele- 


of  the  basket 
i.s  in  wicker- 
woik.  T'he 
chain  suspended  in  loops  round  it 
is  formed  of  pieces  of  bamboo,  alter¬ 
nately  black  and  yellow,  joined  to- 
{jether  by  links  of  wire.  A  small  bell, 
also  made  of  bamboo,  is  fastened 
between  each  looi>,  T  he  top  of  the 
table — that  is, 
the  work-bas- 
ket — is  orna- 
mented  with 
strips  of  cloth, 
worked  in  ap- 
p1iqu(5,  and 

JIS  shows  rather 
jJbT)  luorc  than  one 

in  full  size.  The 
centre  is  scar- 

'  dragon  and  the 

(diinese  po- 
tiche  with  its 
stand  are  cut 
out  of  black 
cloth,  {summed 
on  and  then 
edged  with  fine 
gold  cord.  T'he 
potiche  is  fur¬ 
ther  orna¬ 
mented  with 
gold  beads. 
\  T’he  fantastic 

tree  between 
the  dragon  and 
potiche  is 
worked  in  gold 
cord  and  beads, 
k  npper  and 

lower  borders 

S'  tache  and  gold 

tKv  beads.  l^caf- 
■|  lets  worked  in 
gold  cord  are 
added  to  the 
lower  border. 
T'he  work-bas¬ 
ket  is  lined 


37. — Work-Table  m  Damboo. 


t 


XUM 


f)th  rounti ;  *  Slip  ou  ;i  beads,  stretch  the  loop  you  have  on  the  needle 
so  as  to  make  it  as  long  as  the  row  of  .‘1  beads  ;  pass  the  silk  through  the 
loo])  and  make  1  chain  (without  beads);  slip  on  .‘5  more  beads  aiul  pass 
the  silk  through  the  looj)  as  before  ;  miss  one  stitch  of  last  low  under  the 
scallop  thus  formed,  and  work  one  d  uble  in  the  next  stitch.  lie])eat 


.“lO. — SCFAT-r>OTTl.F.  OOVF.nF.D 
V.ITIl  ClIOCIlET. 


with  red  silk,  arr.anged  in  pleats 
!ound  the  sides  and  plain  at  the 
bottom. 

;>3. — Scent-Botti.f.  covEr,F.i>  with 
C110C11F.T. 

Without  much  trouble  or  expense 
a  most  simjile  scent-bottle  may  be 
rendered  (piite ornamental  if  covered 
with  crochet  work  as  we  are  about 
to  explain. 

'I'lircad  steel  beads  upon  grey 
jmrse  silk  and  make  a  chain  of  10 
stitches ;  work  4  rounds  of  double 
crochet,  first  on  one  side  of  the 
chain  and  then  on  the  other.  In 
each  round  increase  two  or  three 
times  at  eitlier  end  to  keep  the  oval 
jiiece  of  work  ipiite  flat.  Come  back 
over  the  last  stitches  so  that  the 
wrong  side  of  the  work  may  after¬ 
wards  come  on  the  outside,  and  be- 


i  om  *  to  the  end  of  the  row.  Ileforc  begiuiiiug  the  next  round  work  iu 
siij)  stitches  as  far  as  the  centre  of  the  last  .scalloji. 

litli  round :  Alternately  5  chain  and  one  double  iu  the  centre  of  a 
scallop. 

7th  round  :  The  same  as  the  5th  round,  but  work  the  double  stitchc,;  iu 
the  centre  of  the  scallops  of  chain  stitches  of  last  round. 
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“FAUST:’’  GOETHE,  GOUNOD,  AND  BERNARD. 


Eepeat  the  5tli  and  Gth  rounds  alternately  until  the 
crochet  cover  is  long  enough.  .Slip  it  over  the  scent- 
bottle,  run  a  j)icce  of  silk  through  the  last  round,  and 
stretch  and  knot  it  very  tightly  under  the  metal  top  of 
the  bottle. 

40. — Kxittfd  Bonnnn. 

If  knitted  with  t’aiek  cotton,  this  border  will  be 
suitable  for  i;iuin;ing  a  quilt  or  berceaunette  cover ;  if, 
on  the  conti:iry.  fine  cotton  is  used,  our  pattern  will 
form  a  very  in-etty  collar  for  a  little  boy  or  giil. 

To  make  .a  collar,  begin  by  a  chain  of  220  stitches, 
and  work  G  rows  backwards  and  forwards  alternately, 
knitting  4  stitches  and  purling  2.  In  the  2nd.  4th,  and 
Gth  lows  the  4  stitches  are  purled,  and  the  2  are 
knitted. 

7th  row:  *  Purl  2,  m.akc  1,  knit  2,  purl  2.  Bepeat 
from  *. 

8th  row :  Alternately  purl  .0,  knit  2.  All  the  rows 
with  I  (vn  numbers  are  knitted  lik.e  this,  except  th.at  the 
number  of  the  knittcil  .stitches  arc  increased  by  2  in 
each  of  them.  We  will  not,  therefore,  henceforth 
mention  these  rows. 

9th  row:  *  Knit  2,  make  1,  knit  1,  make  1,  knit  2, 
purl  2.  Repeat  from  *. 

11th  row:  *  Knit  2,  make  1,  knit  3,  make  1,  knit  2, 
purl  2.  Repeat  from 

loth  row:  ♦  Knit  2,  make  1,  knit  m.ake  1,  knit  2, 
purl  2»  lb  peat  from 

The  pattern  is  continued  in  the  same  m.anner.  The 
sm.all  gon's  formed  between  the  ribs  are  increa.sed  by 
2  stitches  in  every  second  row.  Ikich  of  thesv  gores  Inis 
13  stitches  in  the  21.st  row,  which  is  the  ki  t.  (k-.-t 
off  all  tlic  stitches  after  this  row.  'I'alic  a  crochet 
needle,  and  with  the  same  cotton  as  that  u.sed  for  the 
knitting  v.ork  1  stitch  of  double  crochet  in  every  stitch 
of  the  selvedge,  then  the  2  following  rows  for  the 
edging. 

1st  row:  Alternately  1  treble,  1  chain,  under  which 
miss  1. 

2ud  row :  ^Vlternately  1  double  over  1  treble  of  iirc- 
ceding  row.  1  purl  (that  is,  5  cliain  and  1  slip  stitch  in 
the  first),  under  which  miss  1. 

Over  the  first  row  of  the  knitting  work  1  row  of 
close  doul  4e  crochet.  The  collar  is  now  completed. 

“FAUST:”  GOETHE,  G0UE70D,  AND  BERNARD. 

1‘’HIS  wondrously  fine  metaphysical  poem-drama,  by 
-  the  great  Shakspeare  of  Germany,  was  Jiecessarily 
so  shorn  and  curtailed  of  its  fair  proportions  in  Gou¬ 
nod's  operatic  version,  that  a  more  faithful  and  cnlargeil 
representation  of  it,  especially  when  accompanied 
j|  with  such  scenic  and  choregraphic  embellishments  as 
marked  its  production  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  may  be 
regarded  almost  in  the  light  of  a  novelty,  and  warrants 
our  presenting  our  readers  w  ith  an  account  of  it.  as  well 
as  of  the  immortal  author  to  whose  giant  intellect  one 
of  the  finest  creations  of  the  eighteenth  century  owes  its 
birth. 

We  will,  therefore,  give  a  sketch  of  the  dramatic 
version  by  Mr.  Bayle  Bernard,  and  many  of  our  rea¬ 
ders  w  ill  then  be  able  to  judge  for  themselves  of  the 
difference  between  that  and  the  libretto  of  M.  Michel 


Cane,  to  which  M.  Gounod  composed  that  exquisite 
and  Kjiirltnil  music  with  which  most  of  them  are 
doubtless  familiar. 

As  a  sort  of  prologue  to  Faust's  study  where  the 
real  action  commence.s,  the  scene  discloseil  on  the 
i-ising  of  the  curtain  is  “The  Empyrean,”  or  vaulted 
arch  of  the  heavens  of  bright  cerulean  blue — 

“  Spauj-lfd  with  stars,  a  sbiuiug  frame,” 
while  an  invisible  chorus  of  seraphs  sing  one  of  the 
tuneful  strains  of  the  melody-loving  conqwser,  Sir 
H.  Bishop.  It  is,  however,  sung  piunimmo  behind  the 
scenes.  » 

Next  we  have  the  well-known  scene  in  the  philoso¬ 
pher's  stuily  and  laboratory,  in  which  the  learned 
doctor,  by  means  of  his  magic  spells,  compels  to  his 
presence  the  (liie,  shadowy  form  of  the  spirit  of  earth 
and  the  dancing  light  of  the  ifjiiis  fotuus,  both  won¬ 
derful  contrivances  of  spectral  illusion.  The  latter 
leaves  with  him  the  phial  of  poison,  which  he  is  about 
to  aiqdy  to  his  lips  when  a  chorus  of  spii'its  is  he.ard 
singing— 

“  Wilt  tlion  lay  tlio  fabric  low  ? 

Shall  tlio  fair  work  perisU  so  V' 

Tliis  is  an  interp.dation  in  place  of  the  Easter  Hymn 
of  ilie  original,  and  we  must  presume  the  adapter  has 
intemled  by  it  to  prefij^ure  Faust's  good  genii  or  guar¬ 
dian  angels — the  spirit  of  good  as  opposed  to  the 
power  of  evil. 

Diverted  from  his  suicidal  purpo.se,  he  again  has 
recouv.'e  to  his  magic  spells,  and  the  incantation  is  this 
ti.ne  :’.nswered  by  the  ajq  earance  in  a  fiash  of  fire  of 
Mephistoplieles.  Here  the  action  and  even  the  dialogue 
resemble  the  operatic  version  ;  the  compact  is  signed 
and  blood-.sealed  by  which  Faust  binds  himself  to  be 
S;itan’s  slave  hereafter,  if  the  arch-tempter  will  be  his 
on  earth,  and  gratify  his  every  desire. 

Youth  is  the  first  boon  bestowed,  and  woman,  in  her 
purest,  loveliest  form  is  iiromised  and  revealed  in  a 
vision  of  the  fair  IMargaret  at  her  spinning-wheel. 

Next  comes  a  scene  novel  hitherto  upon  the  stage, 
and  slightly  altered,  too,  from  the  original.  Wagner 
.ami  his  fellow-students  come  to  gather  instruction 
from  their  learned  master,  and  arc  received  by  Mephis- 
topheles,  who  first  gives  them  a  lesson  in  logic,  the 
total  of  which  is  that — 

“  If  there  were  no  first  and  second. 

Nor  third  nor  fourth  would  ever  he” 

— on  law,  divinity,  and  meilicine ;  and  so,  h.aving  fooled 
them  to  the  top  of  their  bent,  he  dismisses  them, 
wcaiy  of  iil.aying  the  pedant. 

'I'he  scene  in  Auerbach's  drinking-cellar,  to  which, 
in  Goeike's  poem,  Faust's  evil  genius  fii'st  introduces 
him,  is  omitted  in  the  play,  as  is  also  that  of  the 
witehe.s'  kitchen,  with  their  steaming  caldron,  bearing 
some  resemblance  to  that  of  Shakspeare's  “weird 
sisters and  we  meet  next  with  the  sage  metaphor- 
pliosed  into  the  young  gallant,  and  his  familiar  in  the 
great  square  or  I’latz  of  Leipsic  during  a  merry¬ 
making.  Here,  again,  there  is  so  little  change  in  the 
busy  festive  scene  with  which  the  two  great  opera- 
houses  have  made  us  familiar,  that  we  almost  expect  to 
hear  the  strains  of  Gounod’s  wonderful  and  immortal 
“  Kermesso”  chorus  burst  forth.  Crowds  of  students 
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ftud  soldiers  arc  carousing,  peasants,  male  and  female, 
arc  dancing  and  singing  a  si)irited  cliorus — *•  ^Vell 
done !  well  done  !  with  merry  ring  !” — to  the  music  of 
Spolir,  while  the  pealing  tones  of  the  organ  warn  us 
that  sacred  rites  arc  being  peiformed  within  the 
church.  Forth  at  length  issues  JIargaret,  the  re;disa- 
tion  of  the  vision,  to  intoxicate  the  eyes  and  iniiame 
the  passions  of  the  rejuvenescent  Faust  with  her 
simple  and  exquisite  loveliness,  and  to  reply  to  his 
advances  with  the  familiar  words  which  it  seems  almost 
more  natural  to  write  in  the  Italian,  so  indelibly  have 
the  exquisite  musical  couplets  to  which  they  are  set 
been  impressed  on  the  mind : — 

“  Kon  sono  damigdla,  signor,  ne  sono  hella 
Eduopo  non  ho  aiicor  del  braccio  (T un  signor.” 

Thus  rendered  in  the  jday : — 

“  I  am  not  a  la^r,  and  I  am  not  fair. 

And  \ritliont  attendance  I  can  find  my  way.” 

Among  the  revellers  is  ^largarct's  brother  Valentine, 
a  soldier  about  to  set  out  to  the  wars,  and  who  intro¬ 
duces  himself  with  a  fine  martial  song,  “  The  fairest 
girl  may  have  a  scornful  eye music  by  AVeber ;  then 
follows  the  spirited  and  ch.aractcristic  students’  chorus 
from  Spohr’s  opera  of  Faust,  “I  give  you,  m.an,  the 
student's  life,”  the  words  of  which  .are  founded  on  a 
German  proverb,  signifying  “All  good  things  are  true.” 
In  this  scene,  too,  the  magic  wine  is  produced  by  the 
power  of  the  sneering  Alcphistopheles,  which  being  spilt 
is  converted  into  liquid  Hume,  and  ISiebel  —  not  the 
languishing  lover  of  Margaret,  which  our  most  charm¬ 
ing  coiitralli  liavc  delighted  to  impersonate,  but  a  rough- 
spoken,  careless,  and  wine-bibbing  student — is  con¬ 
spicuous. 

Faust,  maddened  with  love,  commamls  his  demon 
mini.iter  to  bring  him  into  further  contact  with  the 
beautiful  Margaret,  and  he  contrives  to  introduce  him 
into  the  dimora  casta  c  pura,  the  very  chamber  of  the 
pure  and  lovely  maiden  in  her  absence.  The  bend  is  at 
his  elbow  biinging  the  casket  of  rich  jewels  which  are 
to  be  used  ns  instruments  of  the  fair  young  creature's 
destruction. 

AVhen  they  arc  gone  and  she  returns,  and  fimls  with 
Burprisc  the  glittering  baubles,  she  arrays  herself  in 
them  with  childish  delight ;  at  tliis  occujiation  she  is 
surprised  by  her  gossi^ting  neighbour,  Martha  Sehwerd- 
stein,  who  gives  the  most  worldly  counsel  to  her  guileless 
maiden. 

^kqihistoidieles  makes  the  bringing  the  news  of  her 
husband's  death  the  means  of  intrcMlucing  himself  and 
JIargaret's  unknown  lover  to  her  abode,  and  here  it  is 
that  a  tine  and  caustic.ally  written  and  admirably  acted 
Bcenc  takes  place  between  Itlephistojilieles  and  the 
(now)  widow,  which  our  oi)era-going  reailers  will  at 
once  recognise  as  belonging  to  the  famous  quartet  in 
the  scene  in  the  garden  whither  we  are  next  transjmrted. 
Here  Faust  first  breathes  his  jiassionate  vows  of  love 
in  Margaret’s  ear,  and  here  she  relates  to  him  the  pretty, 
plaintive  story  of  her  household  life  and  of  her  little 
sister,  now  an  angel  in  heaven,  while  Mephistoidieles 
so  ably  and  subtly  flatters  and  cajoles  the  buxom 
Martha  that  she  is  quite  ready  to  take  a  second  helpmate. 

Margaret  was  not  made  an  orphan  by  the  original 


creator  of  the  character — the  great  (ioethe — nor  is  she  by 
the  present  adapter.  Her  mother  lives,  a  thrifty,  anxious  I 
soul.  'I'o  enable  the  lovers  to  meet,  this  motlnw  must  be 
(piieted,  and  a  sleeping-draught  is  the  convenient  me¬ 
dium.  This  “  treacherous  distilment”  Faust,  at  the 
instigation  of  the  fiend,  prevails  on  the  doomed  Alar- 
garet  to  droj)  into  her  mother’s  drink ;  and  as  his  too 
liersuasive  words  take  their  effect  and  the  love-sick 
girl  consents  to  do  his  bidding,  the  arch  tenqjter  ap-  | 
]tcars  on  the  top  of  the  garden-wall,  gazing  mockingly 
down  upon  his  victims  ;  and  the  tableau,  to  which  the  , 
curtain  descends  on  the  close  of  Fart  IH.,  is  a  i)ciiect 
realisation  of  one  of  Rctsch’s  finest  sketches.  | 

A  short  scene,  Avhcrc  the  gossiping  of  the  girls, 

Elsie,  Katzen,  and  Lisa,  about  their  fallen  companion, 
Barbara,  is  listened  to  so  sadly  and  self-rcproachfuUy 
by  the  conscience-stricken,  dejected  Alargaret,  who,  as  I 
they  quit  her,  pours  out  the  sorrows  of  her  shipwrecked 
.soul  before  the  im.age  of  the  Aladonna,  leads  us  to  the 
crowning-jioint  of  the  drama  as  now  represented — the 
summit  of  the  Brocken,  with  the  witches  keeping  their 
revels,  or  “  AValpurgis  Night,”  which  Mendelssohn 
selected  as  a  theme  for  some  of  his  grandest  descrip¬ 
tive  music.  £ 

This  scene  can  only  be  described  as  a  triumph  of 
spectacular  device  and  combination.  The  lofty  moun¬ 
tain  seems  literally  alive  with  Avitche.s,  gnomes,  and 
fai’y  elves  of  all  sorts,  some  in  weird  and  fantastic, 
others  in  gay  and  glittering,  attire,  Avho 
“  Creep  in  and  out 
In  giddy  mazes  ronnd  about,” 
till  the  whole  stage  seems  to  swarm  with  them. 

Alephistophcles’  design  in  initiating  his  .acolyte  into 
the.-e  mysteries  of  the  supernatural  world  is  to  weaii 
him  from  the  memoiy  of  the  lo.st  and  ruinetl  Margaret, 
to  Avhieh  his  affections  still  mournfully  and  remorse¬ 
fully  cling.  To  this  end  there  is  an  introduced  scene, 
in  whi(di  .Sybil,  “  the  beautiful  witch,”  is  prompted  by 
her  master  to  weave  her  s])ells  around  his  pupil;  but 
just  as  her  suiq)a.ssing  charms  and  f.ascinations  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  stet'i)  his  senses  in  delirium,  there  rises  | 
before  him  the  vision  of  his  forsaken  but  not  forgotten 
love,  and  the  sjiirit  of  good  is  supposed  to  trium])h. 

'1  his  episode  is,  however,  in  its  jiresent  form  an  in¬ 
novation  on  Goethe,  the  excuse  for  avliich  i.s,  that  it  ^ 

tends  to  make  the  meaning  of  the  j)oem  clearer  to  the 
ordinary  playgoer. 

Ai’e  have  now  reached  the  fifth  and  last  part,  the 
oiieniiig  scene  of  which  re.sembles  the  lyric  version. 
Outside  the  cathe.lral  kneels  the  repentant,  woe-stricken 
gill,  with  the  arch-fiend  (the  demon  of  remorse  of  the 
j)oem,  represented  in  the  play  by  Mi'phi.stopheles) 
intei'iiosiiig  between  her  prayers  and  the  1  leity  to  whom 
they  are  offered,  and,  himself  unseen,  answering  her 
agonised  supjilieations  with  denunciations  of  her  crime; 
for,  alas!  the  sleeping-draught  she  was  induced  to 
give  her  mother  rvas  a  subtle  poison,  and  Margaret 
is  soon  after  put  under  arrest,  by  order  of  the  syndic, 
as  the  murderer  of  her  parent — not  her  babe,  all  men¬ 
tion  of  which,  for  one  re.a.son,  the  better  to  lu  escrve  the 
unities,  is  entirely  excluded  from  the  drama.  In  this 
scene,  too,  it  is  that  A’alentinc,  returning  home,  is 
overwhehned  with  the  news  of  his  sister's  disgrace, 
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and  challenges  Faust,  who,  demon-aided,  stabs  him 
mortally,  and  he  expires  cursing  Margaret  with  his 
latest  breath.  In  this  and  the  remainder  of  the  piece, 
the  operatic  and  dramatic  versions  are  very  similar. 
We  have  the  scene  in  the  prison  where  Margaret,  in 
the  depths  of  suffering  and  despair,  is  immured.  Faust, 
pierced  to  the  soul  witli  grief  and  remorse  for  the 
misery  and  ruin  he  has  wrought,  compels  his  familiar 
to  conduct  him  to  the  presence  of  his  victim.  The 
miserable  girl,  even  in  her  imnlness,  recognises  her 
betrayer,  at  sight  of  whom  life  springs  up  afresh  within 
her;  but  when  she  would  yield  to  his  entreaties  and 
escape  by  flight  her  wretched  fate,  the  sight  of  his 
companion,  the  being  she  so  loathes  to  look  upon, 
urges  her  back,  and,  dying,  she  yields  her  repentant 
and  j)anloned  soul  to  Heaven,  whose  angelic  ministers 
bear  it  to  its  home  in  the  realms  of  bliss. 

This,  it  will  be  perceived,  is  in  strict  accordance  with 
the  original,  but  a  startling  change  is  made  in  the 
tlenouimiiit.  Faust,  so  far  from  having  to  fulfil  the 
compact  he  made  with  the  Evil  One,  who  disappears 
•luietly  through  the  chasm  in  the  wall  V)y  which  he 
entered,  is  left,  as  the  curtain  descends,  kneeling  by 
the  side  of  the  inanimate  body  whence  the  spirit  has 
been  borne  aloft,  and  his  ultimate  fate  is  therefore 
wrapped  in  impenetrable  mystery. 

'I'hat  Goethe  was  not  only  a  student  of  chemistry  but 
a  dabbler  in  alchemy  is  certain,  and  his  belief  in  alchemy 
was  strengthened  by  a  miraculous  cure,  said  by  his 
mother  to  have  been  effected  on  him  in  his  boyhood  by 
its  agency,  when  all  other  means  had  failed.  If  this  was 
a  weakness,  it  was  the  weakness  of  a  great  mind,  and 
when  we  find  that  to  these  studies  he  added  long 
ponderings  during  the  dreary  midnight  hours  on  works 
of  magic,  demonology,  and  witchcraft,  we  must  console 
ourselves  with  the  reflection  that  the  fruit  of  these 
fantastic  dreams  was  the  wild,  and  wondrous,  and 
unearthly  “  Walpurgis  Night,”  and  that  in  that  inspired 
and  teeming  brain  were  seething  the  germs  of  the 
noble  work  which  in  every  form  has  delighted  both  the 
student  and  the  playgoer — the  immortal  Faiist. 

It  is  reported  of  the  great  poet-author,  that  a  young 
student  came  to  him  with  a  request  that  he  woidd 
explain  a  certain  passage  in  this  fine  dramatic  work, 
(ioctlie,  who  was  then  in  the  zenith  of  his  own  glorious 
"arcer,  replied,  “  You,  with  your  youth,  arc  ten  times 
more  likely  than  I,  with  my  maturity,  to  know  what  I 
meant.” 

Goethe  resembled  our  great  English  poet  Byron  in 
not  desiring  his  plays  to  be  represented  on  the  stage, 
for  which  he  considered  his  Fatist,  as  Byron  his  Man- 
f'rcd,  paiticularly  unsuited.  But,  notwithstanding  this, 
at  Lcipsic,  we  are  told,  it  was  so  vehemently  and 
uproariously  applauded  by  the  students  on  its  repre¬ 
sentation,  that  the  authorities  judged  it  prudent  to 
prohibit  its  repetition. 

The  composition  of  this  masterpiece,  it  Is  said,  like 
Meyerbeer's  Afru-aiiw,  occupied  the  attention  of  its 
gifted  author,  from  beginning  to  end,  a  quarter  of  a 
century ;  and  wc  iiavc  been  informed  that  the  clever 
actor  who  is  the  exponent  at  Drury  Lane  of  the  subtle 
Mephistopheles,  chciished  and  cultivated  his  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  part  fo*  fifteen  years  before  he  considered 


the  creation  sufficiently  ripe  to  introduce  to  the  public; 
and  it  is  but  justice  to  say  that  so  much  thought  and 
study  have  not  been  thrown  away. 

A  brief  sketch  of  the  life  of  the  great  author  of 
Faust  will  not  be  uninteresting  to  our  readers.  Johann 
Wolfgang  Goethe  was  born  at  Frankfort-on-Maine  on 
the  28th  of  August,  1743.  He  did  not  come  of  pa¬ 
trician  origin,  for  although  his  father  was  a  man  of 
good  education,  who  ultimab'ly  attained  to  the  dignity 
of  imperial  councillor  in  his  native  city,  his  grandfather 
was  a  tailor  and  the  son  of  a  farrier.  The  illustrious 
subject  of  our  sketch,  however,  affords  additional  proof 
of  the  truth  of  the  poet's  maxim — 

“  ITocottr  and  shame  from  no  condition  rise.  ” 

From  his  earliest  childhood  he  evinced,  like  his  cele¬ 
brated  countryman  and  namesake,  the  great  Itlozart, 
symptoms  of  his  future  vastness  of  intellect,  and  of  the 
overpowering  influence  it  would  hereafter  exercise 
over  the  minds  of  his  fellow-men — an  influence  said  to 
be  in  his  own  country  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
man  living  since  Luther. 

As  we  find  in  tracing  the  early  career  of  most  great 
men,  there  existed  a  charming  sympathy  and  com¬ 
panionship  between  the  child  Goethe  and  his  excellent 
mother,  who  possessed  the  gift  of  a  racontcusc  in  an 
extraordinary  degree,  and  as  she  was  never  weary  of 
exercising  it  for  her  son's  delight,  it  is  probable  that 
not  only  by  this  solace  and  amusement  of  his  early 
years  was  his  own  marvellous  talent  implanted  and 
fostered,  but  that  from  his  mother's  imaginative  tem¬ 
perament  her  gifted  son  iidierited  that  fine  poetic  and 
creative  faculty  which  in  after  years  ministered  to  the 
intellectual  delight  and  gratification  of  thousands. 
His  father's  system  of  training  was,  if  less  interesting, 
more  systematic ;  and  so  successful  was  the  course  of 
study  pursued,  that  before  he  was  eight  years  old  he 
was  not  only  able  to  write  in  his  own  language  original 
themes  on  historical  and  scientific  subjects,  but  had 
gained  a  tolerable  mastery  over  the  Greek,  I.atin, 
French,  and  Italian  tongues ! — a  ren  ar’xablc  instance  of 
juvenile  precocity.  This  home  education,  however, 
with  all  its  advantages,  may  perhaps  have  induced  that 
rather  circumscribed  view  of  men  and  things  politically 
considered  which  Goethe  in  after  years  is  known  to 
have  entertained. 

The  commencement  of  the  Seven  Years’  War  .‘iml 
the  entrance  of  the  French  troops  into  the  very  town 
where  our  young  poet  resided,  added  fire  to  his  natural 
enthusiasm,  and  this  military  occupation,  and  the 
quartering  of  one  of  the  principal  French  officers  in 
Wolfgang's  home,  naturally  caused  education  to  fall 
somewhat  out  of  its  ordinary  routine,  while  it  brought 
with  it  a  fresh  excitement  in  the  opening  of  a  French 
theatre  in  Frankfort,  and  young  Goethe,  by  his 
frequent  visits  to  what  seemed  to  him  enchanted 
ground,  incrca.scd  his  familiarity  with  the  French  lan¬ 
guage,  if  he  derived  no  other  benefit  from  the 
performances.  At  fifteen  his  excitable  and  im¬ 
pressionable  heart  was  first  stirred  by  the  flutter  of 
love.  She  who  stirred  its  pulses  was  a  young  girl  of 
the  name  of  Grctchen,  but  when  her  adorer  found  that 
she  only  treated  him  as  a  boy,  and  laughed  at  his  calf 
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love,  it  threw  him  into  n  lit  of  clespomlcncy,  from 
which  it  was  some  time  before  he  reeovereil.  'I'lie  year 
after  this  event,  which,  young  thongii  he  was,  caused 
liim  his  first  real  sorrow,  lie  entered  the  I'niversity  of 
Leipsic,  and  in  the  intervals  of  his  studies  Ids  suscep¬ 
tible  heart  again  fell  a  victim  to  female  fascination. 
This  time  it  was  the  daughter  of  his  landlord,  the 
channing  Kiithchen  Sehiinkopf,  who  enslaved  it,  though 
neither  was  this  early  blossom  of  love  fated  to  rij'cn 
into  maturity ;  but  Goethe's  sentimeiit:!l  flirtations  and 
love  affairs — none  of  which  resulteil  in  marriage  till  he 
had  reached  his  fifty-eighth  year — would  reipiire  a 
I.ejiorello  to  furnish  the  catalogue. 

A  little  study,  and — if  trutli  must  be  tohl — a  good 
deal  of  riot  ami  dissijiation  at  this  period  brought  on  ill 
health,  and  necessitated  a  return  home,  where  his  fond 
mother  receive'd  him  with  oiicn  arms,  and  his  father, 
disappointed  in  his  c.Npectations  of  his  sou’s  progress, 
somewhat  coldly. 

It  seems  to  have  been  at  Strasbourg,  which  he  visited 
in  his  twenty-first  year,  that  (ioethe's  hitherto  varied 
and  desultoiy  studies  and  researches  into  science  hidden 
and  revealed  first  began  to  assume  a  soliil  and  palpable 
form.  Here  it  was  that  he  reail  the  biograiihy  of 
Giktz  ron  Hi  rlichingcn  (Goetz  of  the  Iron  Hand)  and 
the  legend  of  Fmist,  both  of  which  impressed  them¬ 
selves  deeply  on  his  mind,  to  be  subsequently  repro¬ 
duced  ill  a  dramatic  form,  and — the  latter  especially — 
fill  the  mind  with  wonder. 

Here,  too,  he  made  the  valuable  acquaintance  of  the 
poet  and  irhilosopher  Herder — an  acrpiaintance  that 
ripened  into  friendship,  engaged  in  a  fresh  but  lleeting 
com-tshiii  with  a  beautiful  girl  named  Frederika.  the 
daughter  of  the  pastor  of  Sesenheim,  in  who.se  primitive 
life  and  family  of  two  daughters  and  a  son  he  fancied 
he  traced  a  resemblance  to  the  characters  in  his  favourite 
hook,  7'he  Virar  of  WakefieM,  and  finally  obtained  at  the 
University  his  degree  of  doctor  of  law. 

His  personal  appearance  at  this  epoch  of  his  life  is 
described  as  strikingly  handsome.  His  features,  though 
large,  were  finely  and  classically  moulded ;  his  brow 
was  lofty,  and  his  eyes,  of  the  softest  brown,  were  yet 
large  and  lustrous.  His  nose  was  .slightly  aipiiline,  and 
his  mouth,  with  its  short,  arched  upper  lijt,  beautifully 
formed  and  full  of  expression.  In  stature  he  was  a 
little  above  the  middle  height,  hut  his  erect  and  im¬ 
posing  carriage  made  him  seem  taller  than  he  really 
was.  Such  was  the  outward  form  of  the  man  who  has 
often  been  likened  to  an  Apollo. 

Giktz  von  Berlichingm,  though  written  in  a  dramatic 
form,  cannot  be  considered,  either  in  construction  or 
dialogue,  as  a  regular  drama  or  fitted  for  dramatic 
repi esentation.  Of  this — his  first  regular  published 
work,  and  which  was  written  in  the  winter  of  1771 — 
its  author  says — “My  whole  genius  is  given  to  an 
undertaking  which  makes  me  forget  Shakspoare, 
Homer,  everything.  I  am  dramatising  the  history  of 
the  noblest  of  Germans,  to  rescue  the  memory  of  a 
brave  man.” 

The  idea  of  this  work  he  describes  as  having  arisen 
from  the  increasing  interest  insjiired  in  his  mind  by 
reading  the  works  of  Shaksjteare,  and  which  had  so 
expanded  it,  that  the  narrow  compass  of  the  stage  and 


the  short  time  allotted  to  a  reprc.sentation  seemed  in- 
suiriciimt  for  the  development  of  an  inqicrtant  idea. 

At  etzlar,  which  he  next  visited,  and  as  usual 
“From  beauty  passed  to  beauty, 

Constaut  still  to  constant  ebange," 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Lotte,  the  comely  daughter 
of  Herr  Huff,  a  sprightly,  natural,  and  gay  young 
creature,  and  whom  he  took  for  the  original  of  his 
charming  ].ortrait  of  Charlotte  in  'J'k  Sirrouii  of 
WirlJnr,  though  she  seems  to  have  little  resembled 
in  character  the  sentimental  heroine  of  that  far-famed 
woi'k.  Of  her,  too,  the  suscci>tible  young  poet  became 
enamoured,  and  again  his  peace  of  mind  suilercd  much, 
for  the  object  of  this  fresh  attachment  loved  and  was 
beloved  by  another.  In  one  of  (ioethe's  letters,  pub¬ 
lished  in  his  autobiography,  he  describes  his  feelings 
when  parted  from  her  in  a  strain  of  desjiondent  rhap¬ 
sody  worthy  of  AVerther  himself.  “1  had  a  large 
collection  of  weapons,"  he  says,  “and  among"  them  a 
very  hand.some  dagger.  This  I  i.laced  by  my  bedside 
cveiy  night,  and  before  extinguishing  my  candle  I 
made  various  attempts  to  inerce  the  sharj*  jioint  a 
coiqile  of  inches  into  my  breast;  but  not  being  able 
to  do  it,  I  laughed  myself  out  of  the  notion,  threw 
aside  all  hypochondriacal  fancies,  and  resolved  to  live.” 
A\’e  aie  almost  tenq/ted  to  smile  too  at  this  vacillating 
attempt  at  suicide. 

Ultimately  we  find  him  settled  in  the  little  duchy  of 
Saxc-AVeimar,  under  tlie  kind  and  friendly  patronage  of 
his  sovereign,  the  noble-minded  and  generous-hearted 
Duke  Karl  August,  the  ^liocenas  of  art  and  its  fol¬ 
lowers.  Here  Goethe  took  u))  his  resitlenee  in 
November,  177o,  when  he  was  twenty-six  years  of 
age,  and  here  he  resided,  with  but  few  interruptions, 
for  the  remainder  of  a  calm  and  happy  lifetime.  Fifty 
years  afterwards — on  the  7th  of  November,  IS:?.') — a 
jubilee  was  held,  to  celebrate  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
his  arrival  in  the  duchy,  with  great  pomp  and  si)len- 
dour.  The  town  was  brilliantly  illuminated,  and  in 
the  evening  there  was  a  performance  at  the  theatre,  at 
which  he  was  present,  of  his  own  fine  classical  drama 
of  Ipliiijcnia  in  Tuttrh. 

Of  this  little  theatre,  Goethe,  during  his  life,  held  the 
post  of  director,  and  in  AA'eimar  it  was  that  he  gave  to 
the  world,  in  succession,  the  glorious  works  that  have 
immortalised  his  name,  of  IpUijoiia,  'I'anso,  Ejunmt,  and 
his  finest  and  most  perfect  production,  Faust,  as  well 
as  his  beautiful  novel  of  117//a/»j  MdsUr,  of  which  fine 
l)oetic  concei)tion  his  warm  admirer,  Schiller,  wrote — 

I  cannot  describe  to  you  how"  dce)>ly  the  truth,  the 
beautiful  vitality,  the  simple  fulness  of  this  work  has 
affected  me.  I  account  it  the  most  fortunate  incident 
in  my  existence  that  I  have  lived  to  see  its  completion.” 

Ile-iides  being  loaded  with  honours  and  favours  by 
his  own  prince,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  I.  conferred  on 
him  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  i.egion  of  Honour,  in 
acknowledgment  of  his  distinguished  merit. 

At  the  lipe  age  of  eighty-three,  on  the  22nd  of 
Alarch,  1832,  this  great  and  gifted  man  may  be  said 
not  so  much  to  have  died  as  to  have  fallen  asleep. 
His  last  words  were  a  supjdieation  for  that  towards 
which  his  aspirations  had  ever  been  so  earnest  and 
intense,  “  More  U'jht,  more  light." 


LINGERIE  AND  HEADDRESSES. 


is  composed  of  a  coloured  velvet 
torsade,  twisted  with  ffold  and 
silk  cords,  the  ends  of  which  are 
rolled  round  the  chignon,  and 
fall  on  the  shouldere.  This  liead- 
drcss,  simulating  a  toquet,  is 
surmounted  in  front  by  a  tuft 
of  light  white  feathers,  forming 
an  aigrette  fastened  by  a  cameo. 

43  is  a  tine  linen  collar,  cut 
out  in  squares  round  the  neck, 
and  pointed  in  front,  the  whole 
being  embroidered  in  “  point  de 
feston  cuff  to  match.  See 
No.  43a. 

44  is  a  pointed  linen  collar, 
edged  with  narrow  black  silk 
braid,  and  ornamented  with 
littks  braid  straps,  fastened  by 
buttons ;  cuff  to  correspond. 
See  No.  44b. 

45  is  a  collar  in  “  application 


41. — Dinner  Coiffure. 


•12. — Evening  Coiffure. 


41  to  54. — Lingerie  and  Head¬ 
dresses. 

41. — Dinner  Coiffure. — ^Tho 
front  hair  is  arranged  in  small  ^ 
loops,  tlivided  by  bows  of 
coloured  ribbon,  five  frizzed 
curls  hanging  on  the  forehead. 


■I  o  li" 

14. — Pointed  Coi.l,\r. 


43a. — Linen  Cuff. 


The  chignon  is  formed  of  five 
large  loops,  disposed  all  round  a 
larger  one  placed  in  the  centre. 
Each  loop  is  divided  by  a  rib¬ 
bon  bow  to  correspond  with 
the  front. 

42.— Evening  Coiffure. — This 


d’Angletcrrc,”  lined  with  coloured 
silk,  and  tied  with  a  velvet  bow 
of  tlie  same  shade. 

4(5  is  a  cambric  muslin  collar, 
with  long  points  in  front  ami 
narrow  at  the  back.  It  is  edged 
all  round  with  lacc  d’Aleuijoa, 


45. — Am.iQufi  Collar. 


getting  wider  at  the  bottom. 
4Ga  represents  the  cuff  to  corre¬ 
spond  with  the  collar. 

47.  —  N  iGUTDRESS.  —  Tills  is 
mailc  of  pleated  cotton  cambric, 
trimmed  down  the  front  with  a 
wide  insertion  embroidered  “  au 
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plumctis,’’  and  continued  all 
round  the  neck.  Iho  plain 
turned-down  collar  is  orna¬ 
mented  with  linen  buttons.  '1  lie 
shaped  sleeve  has  an  epaulette 
and  cuff  simulated  by  inser¬ 


tions. 

48. — A  dress¬ 
ing  jacket  of 
cotton  cam¬ 
bric,  rounded 
in  front,  and 
edged  with  a 
frilling  of  the 
same  material, 
headed  with  a 
broad  pleated 
band,  on 
which  is  placed 
a  narrow  inser- 


4r)A.  —  Cambric 
Muslin  Cuff. 


Vandykes  all  round  the  jacket. 
The  turned-down  collar  is  roAhor 
pointed  in  front,  and  edged  with 
narrow  lace. 

4'J. — Indoor  (^ap. — This  is  a 
variety  of  the  Catalunc  shape, 
sciuaie  behind,  but  j  ointed  in 
front.  It  is  made  of  guipure, 
spangled  with  beads,  and  sur¬ 
rounded  by  guipure  lacig  Another 
lace  ornaments  the  front ;  two 
coloured  ribbons  are  sewn  plain 
on  the  top  of  the  cap,  and  join 
under  the  chignon,  where  they 
are  fastened  in  a  bow  with  long 
flowing  ends. 

.')0. — Full-dress  Cap. — Made 
of  embroidered  tulle,  round  be¬ 
hind  and  rather  jiointed  in  front. 
It  is  edged  round  with  lace,  sur¬ 
mounted  by  little  coloured  rib- 


50. — Full-drf„ss  Cap. 


bons;  a  wide  coloured  ribbon 
and  large  white  rose  are  placed 
on  the  top  of  the  cap,  over 
another  ribbon  of  the  same  put 
across,  and  fastened  behind 
under  the  chignon. 

51. —  Hall  Coiffure. —  After 
the  front  hair 
b  has  been  en- 

\  1  tirely  combed 

V;  I  back,  a  double 

;!  garland  of 

small  roses  is 
1  put  over  it. 

^'\\  i  The  back  hair 

is  divided  into 
three  portions, 
'Or  two  being 

■Up. — Lixl.v  rolled  up  so  as 

Cuff.  to  form  the 


51. — Ball  Coiffure. 


4 


52. — Muslin  hoiuui; 


chignon,  and 


tion,  running  in 


(UM 
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the  other  jilaited  and  i>laccd  between  the  rolls.  Tlicrc 
is  in  the  middle  of  the  chignon  a  cachcpeigne,  with  a 
bunch  of  frizzed  curls.  Two  fine  white  feathers  aud 
si)i-aT3  of  roses  complete  the  ornamentation  of  this 
elegant  coiffure. 

i)'2.  Bodice  for  wearing  under  fancy  silk  jacket.  It 
is  made  of  i)leatcd  muslin,  tlie  pleats  being  divided  by 
guipure  iasertiou  placed  over  coloured  ribbon. 

53.  A  straight  pleated  camisole,  with  a  pelerine 
pointed  back  and  front.  The  trimming  consists  of  a 
gui2>urc  insertion  jtlaced  all  round  the  jiclerinc  and 
foimiug  a  standing-up  collar.  The  sleeve  has  a  deej) 
cuff,  trimmed  to  correspond. 

54.  ‘•^Iousi2Uctaire"  dressing  jacket,  rounded  in 
front  and  ornamented  on  each  side  with  a  jihaited  band 
divided  at  cijual  distances  by  narrow  festooned  strajis. 
Straight  collar;  sleeve  with  a  seam  at  the  elbow,  and  a 
rounded  cuff  simulated  bv  a  festooned  band. 


CONCERTS,  THE.\.TRE?,  .VXD  ENTERTAINMENTS. 

A  L-VIK.iE  number  of  concerts  have,  as  usual  before 
Christmas,  drawn  crowds  to  our  musical  temples. 
At  E.veter  Hall.  IMr.  Costa  has  wielded  his  batoTi  with 
his  accustomed  success,  and  the  sublime  strains  of 
Handel  and  Mozart  have  created  the  usual  furore,  aud 
awakened  the  old  criticism  that  we  do  not  get  that 
sort  of  music  now.  At  St.  James's  Hall,  the  Monday 
Po2)ular  Concerts  have  l>ecn  as  po2mlar  as  they  could 
be,  seeing  that  the  hall  has  been  crammed  with  an 
enthusiastic  audience,  and  a  good  many  2'C02)le  have 
gone  away  di.s2nrited  because  they  could  not  get  in. 
rerha23s  one  of  the  most  successful  things  at  these 
ever-successful  concerts  was  Schubert's  “Erl  King.'' 
admirably  sung 'by  Santley — ^thc  thoroughly  classical 
music  met,  not  only  with  its  f.air  share  of  attention,  but 
was  thoroughly  relishcil  and  ap2'rcciatcd.  Haydn's 
sonatas  were  2Jeiha2)S  never  given  with  more  precision, 
especially  the  rjuartet  in  1)  minor,  and  Schmuanu's 
fauious  trio. 

^ladame  Sainton  -  Dolby  s  ballad  concert  (ballad 
concerts  made  2>opular  at  the  Ciystal  Palace)  was 
given  in  St.  James's  Hall  on  December  12th.  Mi.ss 
Louisa  Pyue,  Madame  I.emmeus-Sherriugtou,  Miss 
Edith  IVynnc,  aud  Madame  Sainton-Dolby,  Mr.  George 
Pcireu,  aud  3Ir.  Weiss  took  part  in  the  performance, 
which  included,  besides  old  and  favourite  ballads,  a 
new'  song  by  Arthur  Sullivan,  entitled  “Will  he 
come?'’  The  025era  Concerts  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
have  gone  off  admirably. 

At  the  theatres  nothing  of  special  im2)ortance  has 
gone  on.  The  fate  of  Oonayh,  unfortunately  for  its 
gifted  author,  sealed  on  the  first  night,  has  come  to  an 
abrupt  end.  We  very  sincerely  regret  that  Oonwjli 
was  ever  produced ;  it  has  added  nothing  to  its  writer's 
reputation,  and  as  a  financial  speculation  is  a  total 
failure.  At  the  Haymarket,  Charles  ^lathews  is,  of 
course,  at  home ;  the  house  is  always  full  aird  ilathews 
always  welcome.  The  Adc^jhi  is  well  attended;  .1 
Sisltr's  I\  nance  is  a  complete  success ;  and  it  is  grati¬ 
fying,  for  the  sake  of  posterity,  to  learn  from  the  lips 
of  the  stage-manager  himself  that  it  is  to  be  played 
every  niyht  for  the  future.  At  the  St.  James's,  Hunted 


Down  has  not  been  huntetl  down,  nor  is  it  likely  to  be ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  the  hunt  will  be  a  long  r  un.  By 
the  way,  last  week  a  rather  novel  scene  took  2>lace  at 
the  St.  James's  Theatre ;  250  head  of  game  were  pre- 
scirtcd  by  Miss  Herbert  to  her  corrr2iarry,  every  2Jt'r'SOU 
crn2iloyed  in  the  thcatr'e  receivirrg  a  share.  At  tire 
Prirrccss's,  notwithstairdirtg  all  the  hard  tlrirrgs  that 
have  been  said  about  it,  JJanud'y  Iludye  holds  its  owrr. 
Whatever  objections  rrtay  be  takerr  to  the  ada2)tation 
of  Dickens's  story,  the  scenery,  the  grou2)iitgs,  tire 
burning  of  the  IVarrerr,  are  so  cleverly  corrtrived  that 
they  deserve  success.  Mrs.  IVood  is  a  very  aeeorrr- 
2ilished  actress ;  we  believe  that  she  is  at  a  disadrarrtage 
in  the  character  of  ^liggs,  but  the  talcirt  she  di?2'lays 
is  unmistakable. 

A  very  fair  burleS'iue  of  Fau.d — the  rage  just  rrow — 
has  beert  2iut  orr  the  01yrrr2iie  stage.  The  dialogue  is 
2)oirrted  aud  the  sitiratiorrs  frtrrrry ;  and  besides  this  it  is 
ca2iitally  mounted.  At  the  little  strand  Kmilu-orth 
has  been  re2iro<luced.  and  at  the  New  Royalty  we  have 
Dlack-Eyed  Suxan,  eharrrritrgly  2'layed  by  Jliss  Oliver 
and  her  talented  com2'arry  irr  the  fornr  of  arr  irresistibly 
funrry  burles(2uc.  The  Lony  Strike  is  to  corrre  to  an 
end  at  last  at  the  Lyceum.  At  Drury  Larre,  IMiss 
Faueit  with  staudar-il  2'lays  has  bcerr  alterrrated  with 
the  magrrificeut  (/('«///<  rb  of  Faust.  The  2>arrtorrrimo  at 
this  house  is  to  be  cirtitled  Xunihr  iS'ip;  nr,  Harlujuin 
and  the  Gnome  King  of  the  Giant  Mountains-,  The  2iau- 
toruime  at  Coveut  Garden  is  from  the  old  story  of  the 
Forty  Thieves.  Mountain  Dhu  at  the  Ade^dri. 

Of  the  2)automirrres — arrd  tlris  is  their  grartd  seasorr — 
we  must  say  rrothirrg.  We  2'ublish  this  rrurnber  before 
arty  one  of  therrr  is  2'roduced ;  we  might,  but  we  will 
irot,  predict  that — ^but  there,  why  should  we  spoil  the 
a2r2^etite  or  utrdtily  excite  it  by  dwelling  orr  the  items 
of  the  bill  of  fare. 

Tire  ilirrstrels  arc  singing  and  darreing  at  St.  James's, 
in  their  2rroper  home,  arrd  the  2rhcnomerrorr  antrourreed 
as  “  a  comical  little  cuss"  has  bcerr  added  to,  but  has 
not  im2n'oved,  their  errtertairrrnent.  The  German 
Reeds  have  revived  the  Family  Ligunl,  which  took 
immensely  awhile  agorre.  At  the  Polytechnic  there  is 
a  new  sensation — a  deca2utated  head  that  speaks — arrd 
A.  Ward  at  the  Egj'ptiari  Hall  2’i'oves  hinrself, 
according  to  Fun,  to  be  an  anagram,  as  he  is  certainly 
.1  Draw. 


COOKERY  WITH  THE  ANCIENTS. 

COOKERY,  the  preparation  of  food  from  the  natural  alimenti, 
b;  dressing,  componndiiig,  aud  the  application  of  heat,  an 
art  so  nnircrsal  that  some  philosopher  has  deilued  man  to  be  “  a 
cooking  animal."  It  takes  its  origin  from  the  necessities  of  men, 
who,  though  omnirorons,  are  so  organised  as  to  require  concen¬ 
trated  food,  the  stomach  being  too  small  to  carry  enough  merely 
vegetable  matter  to  replace  the  daily  waste  of  the  system,  ex¬ 
cepting  in  the  warmest  latitudes. 

The  philosopher  Posidonius  was  of  opinion  that  the  culinary 
art  followed  immediately  the  discovery  of  fire,  and  that  it  was  at 
first  an  imitation  of  the  natural  process  of  mastication  and  diges¬ 
tion.  “  As  the  seeds,”  says  he,  “  were  ground  by  the  action  of 
the  teeth,  moistened  by  the  saliva,  kneaded,  as  it  were,  by  the 
tongue,  and  fermented,  heated,  and  converted  into  food  in  the 
stomach,  as  in  an  oven;  so  mankind,  imitating  Nature,  bruised 
their  grain  with  stones,  mixed  the  flour  with  water,  kneaded  aud 
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formed  it  into  cales,  which  they  haked  in  heated  oveng.”  Milton 
ascribes  to  the  mother  of  mankind  great  prohciency  in  this  art : — 


“  On  hospitahio  thonghts  intent, 

^^^lat  choice  to  choose  for  delicacy  best, 

^Yhat  order  so  contrived  as  not  to  mix 
Tastes  not  well  joined,  inelegant,  bat  bring 
Taste  after  taste,  upheld  with  kindliest  change.” 

In  Biblical  anliqnity,  Abraham  entertained  the  three  angels 
with  cakes  of  fine  meal,  and  with  a  caref ally- dressed,  tender,  and 
good  calf ;  Behecea  prepared  savoary  meat  for  Isaac ;  the  chief 
bntlcr  and  chief  baker  were  important  officers  in  the  honsehold  of 
Pharaoh ;  and  the  children  of  Israel  took  kneading-tronghs  and 
nnleavened  dongh  with  them  in  their  march  through  the  wilderness. 

In  the  Host,  the  laud  of  spices,  the  tasto  was  first  tempted  by 
carcfolly-wronght  compositions  and  condiments,  and  the  first 
great  feasts  were  given.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  ancient 
Kgvptians,  as  at  present  in  Oriental  and  tropical  climates,  to  cook 
the  meat  as  soon  as  killed,  with  the  same  view  of  having  it  tender 
which  makes  Northern  people  keep  it  till  the  approach  of  decom¬ 
position.  Beef  and  goose  constituted  the  principal  part  of  the 
animal  food,  though  the  kid,  goat,  gazelle,  duck,  teal,  and  quail 
were  also  well  known.  Mutton  was  excluded  from  a  Theban  table, 
and  Plutarch  says  that  no  Egyptians,  except  the  Lycopolites, 
would  eat  the  flesh  of  sheep.  Thu  blood  of  animals  was  frequently 
received  into  a  vase  for  purposes  of  cookery,  and  black-puddings 
were  popular  in  Egypt,  as  they  afterwards  were  in  modem  Europe, 
to  the  horror  of  the  Mo;lems.  One  joint,  often  represented 
in  ancient  sculptures  and  still  common  at  a  modern  Egyptian 
table,  but  totally  unlike  any  European  joint,  consists  of  the  flesh 
covering  the  central  part  of  a  bone,  the  two  extremities  of  which 
project  beyond  it.  Large  supplies  of  fish  were  obtained  from  the 
Nile  and  Lake  Mccris,  and  were  brought  to  the  table  whole,  boiled 
or  fried,  the  tail  and  fins  being  removed.  Herodotus  says  that  no 
taste  the  head  of  any  species  of  animal.  Boiling 
and  roasting  were  the  only  processes,  until  in  the  reign  of  King 
Mencs  various  styles  of  artificial  cookery  were  introduced.  The 
boiling  appears  from  representations  in  sculpture  to  have  been 
done  in  caldrons,  supported  on  stones  or  tripods,  and  heated 
either  by  faggots  of  wood  or  by  charcoal.  The  vegetables  which 
abound  in  Egypt  made  a  large  part  of  the  ordinary  food,  and  they 
were  eaten  raw,  stewed,  boiled,  or  roasted  in  ashes.  The  workmen 
who  built  the  pyramids  are  described  as  living  on  raphanus  (a  sort 
of  turnip-radish),  onions,  and  garlic ;  lentils  also  were  then, 
as  now,  a  principal  article  of  diet.  In  the  nnmmnlitc  rock  near 
these  monuments  tliere  are  embedded  testacea  resembling  small 
seeds,  which  were  supposed  by  Strabo  to  be  the  petrified  residue 
of  lentils  left  there  by  labouring  people.  Daring  the  inundations 
of  the  Nile  the  lotus  and  papyrus,  like  the  acom  in  Northern 
climates,  were  the  chief  aliment  of  the  poor.  Dates,  figs,  grapes, 
onions,  gourds,  cucumbers,  water-melons,  and  leeks  were  favourite 
fruits,  some  of  which  were  regretted  by  the  Israelites  after  they 
left  the  country.  Onions,  however,  were  prohibited  to  the  priests. 
Bread  was  made  cither  of  wheat  or  of  barley,  and  the  dough  was 
sometimes  kneaded  with  the  feet  in  a  wooden  bowl  on  the  ground- 
I  astry  was  made  to  represent  a  three-cornered  cake,  a  crocodile's 
head,  a  recumbent  ox,  a  leaf,  a  heart,  or  various  other  objects,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  fancy  of  the  confectioner,  and  was  sprinkled  with 
seeds  of  caraway,  cummin,  or  sesame.  The  lotus-blossom  was  a 
common  ornament  upon  kitchen  and  table  furniture. 

The  Greeks  raised  every  department  of  cookery  to  a  character 
of  high  art.  Prometheus  is  said  to  have  first  slanehtcred  cattle 
for  culinary  purposes,  Ccus  to  have  killed  the  first  hog,  and 
Bacchus  to  have  struck  down  the  first  deer,  in  order  to  save  from 
Its  fangs  bis  young  vines.  In  the  rude  simplicity  of  the  Homeric 
age,  royal  personages  prepared  their  own  meats,  and  Mcnelans  at 
the  marriage  feast  of  llermione  placed  before  the  guests  with  his 
own  bands  the  roasted  side  of  an  ox.  Achilles,  with  the  assistance 
of  Patroclns,  feasted  the  Argive  leaders  npon  the  shoulders  of 
lambs,  a  fat  doe,  and  a  succulent  pig,  which  were  broiled  on  live 
coals,  and  garnished  with  the  entrails  of  oxen — dishes,  according 
to  Athemrus,  “  consecrated  to  the  gods,  and  usual  at  all  the  feasts 
of  the  brave.”  Though  Ulysses  boasted  his  skill  in  the  culinary 
art,  the  Homeric  heroes  seem  to  have  bad  no  conception  of  the 
refinements  to  which  their  luxurious  snccessora  attained.  They 


were  contented  with  plain  roasts,  seldom  boiling  their  meat  or 
dressing  it  with  sauces.  Professional  cooks  had  come  into  exist¬ 
ence  before  the  age  of  Pericles,  and  carried  their  art  to  masterly 
perfection.  They  could  serve  up  a  whole  pig  dexterously  boiled 
on  one  side,  roasted  on  the  other,  and  staffed  with  flavoured  and 
spiced  thrashes,  eggs,  and  various  delicacies,  so  that  the  guest 
could  not  discover  where  the  animal  had  been  divided.  Being 
asked  to  explain  one  of  his  processes,  an  Athenian  cook  solemnly 
swore  by  the  manes  of  those  who  died  at  Marathon  and  Salamis 
that  be  would  not  reveal  his  secret  that  year. 

Painting,  sculpture,  music,  and  dancing  were  all  placed  under 
contribution  to  add  to  the  gaiety  and  splendour  of  festivals,  at 
which  philosophers  and  poets  discussed  and  sang.  To  invent 
a  popular  cake  or  a  poignant  sauce  was  a  worthy  object  of  in¬ 
genuity  and  erudition.  Thus  Aristoxenes  after  many  trials  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  a  peculiar  way  of  seasoning  hams,  which  were  hence 
called  Aristoxenians ;  as  afterwards  the  Uoman  Apicius,  one 
of  the  three  gastronomers  of  that  name,  devised  a  sort  of  cakes 
which  were  termed  Apicians.  Among  the  most  esteemed  delicacies 
of  the  Greeks  were  the  kids  from  Melos,  the  head  of  the  conger 
from  Sicyon,  the  whiting  from  Mogara,  the  eel  from  Lake  Copais, 
the  scaly  orb-fish,  caught  only  hy  moonlight,  the  apples  of  Eubma, 
the  dates  of  Phernicia,  the  quinces  of  Corinth,  the  almonds 
of  Naxos,  gold-fishes,  sparrows,  and  robins.  Galen  praises  the 
flesh  of  young  foxes  in  autumn  when  they  feed  on  grapes,  and 
Hippocrates  esteemed  the  flesh  of  puppits  equal  to  that  of  birds. 
Nearly  all  the  Athenian  dishes  were  prepared  with  a  mixture  of 
assafcctida  or  me,  and  one  of  the  most  popular  was  a  composition 
of  cheese,  garlic,  and  eggs. 

Though  cheese  was  claimed  as  the  invention  of  Aristasus,  King 
of  Arcadia,  yet,  as  it  bad  long  been  known  to  the  Hebrews,  it  may 
have  been  introduced  from  them  among  the  Greeks.  In  Bithynia 
a  salad  was  made  of  it,  by  uniting  it  with  slices  of  bread,  soaked 
in  vinegar  and  water,  and  mixed  with  mint,  garlic,  and  green 
coriander.  At  Athens  cheese  was  a  part  of  the  diet  of  athletes, 
and  was  always  included  among  the  munitions  of  war.  That 
made  from  the  camel's  milk  was,  according  to  Aristotle,  in  the 
highest  esteem. 

Butter  was  hardly  known  to  the  Greeks  in  the  time  of  Aristotle, 
though  half  a  century  later  a  brisk  trade  was  driven  with  the  bar¬ 
barians  who  furnished  it.  Both  the  Greeks  and  Itomans  extracted 
delicacies  from  the  tough  membranous  parts  of  the  matrices  of 
sows,  the  flesh  of  young  asses  and  young  hawks,  and  from  a  great 
variety  of  sea-fish,  as  the  dog-fish,  star-fish,  porpoises,  seals,  and 
especially  from  two  species  termed  the  echinus  and  the  ylociscus. 
The  Syracusans  were  especially  noted  for  their  gastronomical  suc¬ 
cesses,  while  the  Spartans,  despising  luxury  of  all  kinds,  had  the 
term  of  reproach  “  to  live  like  a  Syracusan.”  A  certain  Sybarite, 
after  tasting  the  Lacedaemonian  black  broth,  declared  himself  no 
longer  astonished  that  the  Spartans  were  so  fearless  of  death  in 
battle,  since  the  pains  of  dissolution  were  preferable  to  those 
of  existence  on  such  execrable  food. 

The  poet  Archestratus,  a  culinary  philosopher  of  Syracuse, 
travelled  through  the  most  fertile  lands  known  to  the  ancients, 
crossing  many  seas,  and  passing  through  many  dangers  and  hard¬ 
ships,  in  order  to  add  edibles  and  potables  from  every  climate  to 
the  Greek  table  luxuries.  Ilis  Gastrolofj’j,  a  didactic  poem  in 
which  be  promulgated  the  result  of  his  researches,  like  a  legislator 
dictating  a  code  of  laws,  became  the  authoritative  creed  of  Greek 
epicures.  It  was  a  favourite  exercise  of  the  most  accomplished 
cooks,  when  rare  and  choice  fish  were  wanting,  to  imitate  their 
flavour,  taste,  and  form  so  closely  from  inferior  varieties  that  the 
most  experienced  gourmand  could  not  distinguish  the  fraud. 

Philoxenus  wished  that  he  possessed  a  crane's  neck,  that  he 
might  be  the  longer  in  enjoying  his  dainties.  He  is  said  to  have 
disciplined  himself  by  the  hot  bath  and  by  drinking  scalding 
water  till  he  could  swallow  the  hottest  dishes,  and  then  by  bribing 
the  cooks  to  serve  up  the  repast  at  boiling-heat,  he  was  able 
to  devour  what  he  pleased  before  his  fellow-guests  ventured  to 
touch  a  dish  ;  whence  they  styled  him  “an  oven,  and  not  a  man.’' 
The  Greeks  excelled  in  sweetmeats,  fruits,  and  the  artistic  orna¬ 
ments  and  order  of  an  entertainment,  but  the  Homans  in  the  more 
solid  dishes,  in  learned  sauces,  in  extravagant  splendour,  and  in 
gastronomical  excesses  and  absurdities. 
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DANCE  MUSIC  FOll  CIIRIST^LVS  AND 
NEW  YEAR. 


IX  c!'.nui.'ratiQg  tbe  compaucuts  tliat  make  np  the  “  ball 
I'ripcr,”  a  writer  iu  Lchjratia  mentions  “plenty  of  room, 
plenty  of  lioor,  plenty  of  music,  plenty  of  dancers,  and  plenty  of 
anpper.”  F unber  on,  the  writer  adds,  “  As  for  tbe  carpet  dance — 
the  friendly  wheeling  away  of  chairs  and  tables  by  co-operatire 
youths,  while  papa  and  mamma  look  on  with  faint  protest,  yet 
with  secret  pride — while  Miss  Jenkinson  ‘  kindly'  goes  to  the  iu- 
etramcnt,  and  thrums  the  sixtecn-ycar-old  waltz— it  is  simply 
abomination."  tVith  this  sharp  criticism  we  hare  no  sympathy 
nt  all ;  it  is  best  to  have  “  plenty”  of  everything,  no  doubt ;  bnt  it 
is  bettor  to  have  a  carpet  dance  than  not  to  have  a  dance  at  all. 
'We  must  have  music  to  dunce  to.  “Music  is  heaven-born,  and 
teaches  the  feet  to  dance it  is  grand,  doubtless,  to  be  borne 
away  iu  the  ecstasies  of  the  galop,  llung  out  to  us  by  the  baud  of 
“  Toots  and  Chinucy but  the  dancers  managed  to  get  throngh  a 
good  jiieco  of  business  in  old  Fezziwig's  shop  when  there  was  bnt 
one  tiddler,  “  who  went  np  with  a  music  book  to  the  lofty  desk 
and  made  an  orchestra  of  it."  Music  there  must  be,  if  we  are  to 
dance  at  all ;  and  even  the  thrumming  of  an  old  piano  is  often 
acceptable.  Do  not  let  us  despise  music  iu  any  form ;  “  the  man 

that  hath  no  music" -  You  know  the  rest. 

Before  us  lies  a  goodly  heap  of  dance  music,  old  and  new ;  and 
we  give  it  the  preference  to  all  other  music  at  this  season  of  the 
year. 

We  have  not  yet  tired  of  Dundreary;  and  at  Christmas  time  we 
are  likely  again  to  meet  that  peculiar  specimen  of  nobility.  Have 
we  yet  grown  tired  of  “  The  Dundreary  Quadrille  ?"  This  music 
is  not  so  well  known  as  it  ought  to  be ;  there  is  a  pecnliar  and 
indescribable  charm  about  it  that  invites  to  the  mazy  labyrinth , 
if  critical  people  complain  that  it  is  not  perfect,  who  asks  for 
yt.fection  in  the  mnsic  of  a  quadrille?  It  is  a  capital  thing  of 
tilt'  .■■•ort,  and  not  too  old  to  bo  acceptable. 

“  The  Express  (Jnadrille,”  by  Charles  Coote,  is  wouderfnlly 
clever,  and  there  is  a  quaint  humour  about  it  that  will  go  a  long 
way  to  make  it  popular. 

The  Merry  Kitten's  (Quadrille,”  “  The  Scarborough  (Juadrille,' 
“Minnie  Warreu  Quadrille,”  “The  True  Friend's  Qnadrille,” 
“  The  H  ippy  Family  Quadrille,"  “  The  Holiday  Quadrille,”  “  The 
Eohiusoii  Cru'oc  Quadrille,”  “  The  Gipsy  Queen  Quadrille,”  are 
excoUeut,  and  come  to  us  recommended  by  the  well-known  name  of 
Glover.  Surely  there  is  enough,  even  iu  this  little  bunch,  to  save 
us  from  the  extreme  dreariness  of  the  very,  vary  old,  stale  and 
profiiless. 

Who  among  pianoforte  tyros  of  a  former  age  has  not  heard 
of  “The  Bird  Waltz?”  Bird  music  is  always  suggestive  of  good 
music.  Here  we  have  three  sets  of  quadrilles,  all  inspired  by  bird 
mnsic — “The  GoMlinch  (Jnadrille,”  “The  Canary  Bird  Qnad- 
rille,”  “  The  Bullfinch  Quadrille.''  There  is  something  of  same¬ 
ness  about  them — as  there  needs  must  be,  if  we  study  iu  an  aviary 
— bat  they  arc  all  very  pretty,  and  well  adapted — at  all  events, 
for  a  carpet  dance. 

Wright's  “  Old  Father  Christmas  Qaadrillo”  must  not  bo 
forgotten ;  it  is  not  only  seasonable  iu  name — it  is  thorougb-goiug 
holiday  mnslc — music  that  fairly  belongs  to  Christmas  boughs  and 
Chiiatmas  hells. 

Coote's  “Express  Quadrille”  will  no  donbt  serve  to  again  mako 
popular  some  of  his  older  music  His  “  Bondoir  Quadrille”  is 
prc'tty ;  his  “  Copeuhag<  n  (Ju  idrille”  excellent. 

Mellon's  Concerts  have  brought  out  some  capital  new  dance 
music,  and  placed  it  before  tbe  public  in  the  best  possible  way — 
I'.amcly,  that  of  being  well  played.  A  good  many  people  flirow 
away  much  good  music,  just  because  they  have  beard  it  ill-played 
for  the  first  time,  and  have  never  forgotten  the  first  impression. 
Godfivy’s  “United  Service  Quadrille”  h.is  already  atiained  an 
immense  popularity ;  and,  while  we  wonld  not  for  an  instant  detract 
from  the  merit  of  the  work,  something  of  its  popularity  is  owing 
to  the  fact  that  it  was  played  contiunonsly  at  Mellon's  Concerts. 

Polkas  are  going  oat  of  fashion,  but  they  are  not  quite  gone, 
and  those  who  still  retain  them  in  their  programme  will  find 
“The  Hesse  Darmstadt  Polka”  very  lively  and  suitable.  Stephen 
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Glover's  “  Gertrude  Polka”  is  too  well  known  to  need  a  word  of 
commendation.  “The  Sweet-Briar  Polka,”  by  Adrien  Talexy,  is 
very  good ;  there  is  melody  in  it,  and  melody  is  that  which  first 
wins  the  ear. 

Among  Waltzes,  we  may  notice  “The  British  Cavalry  Call;” 
they  arc  composed  by  the  band  master  of  the  15th  Hussars,  and 
have  been  very  popular  in  Ireland.  The  various  military  calls 
are  most  cfTectively  iutrodneed,  and  give  a  dash  and  spirit  to  the 
Waltz  that  is  irresistible. 

Godfrey's  “  Helena  Valso”  we  have  noticed  before ;  let  ns  add 
that  “  The  Waltz  of  the  Coldstream  Guards,”  by  tlie  same  author, 
should  not  bo  left  out  from  tho  repertoire  of  good  dance  music. 
It  is  in  dance  music  that  Mr.  Godfrey  has  achieved  a  celebrity. 
“  Tbe  Princess  of  Wales  Valse,”  “  The  Royal  Cambrian  Waltzes,” 
and  “  The  United  Service  Valse,”  are  all  of  them  excellent. 

Speaking  of  tho  “  Helena  W.vltz,"  we  may  bo  pardoned  for 
moutioiiiug  tho  “Helena  liuadriile,”  which  appeared  iu  the 
Young  Englisiiwoman  four  months  ago.  Tho  mnsic  deserves  to 
be  better  known,  for  it  is  good,  in  the  sense  of  having  a  popolar 
tlemci.t  iu  it,  old  tnaea—rcdicicus. 

Galops — over  the  breezy  downs  in  summer,  over  tho  frozen 
ground  in  winter— and  iu  the  ball-room  any  time  of  tho  year,  are 
welcome.  Among  Galop  mnsic  we  have  Cassidy's  “  Punch  Galop,” 
Fanst's  “Cataract  Galop,”  Godfrey's  “United  Service  Galop,” 
Kucken's  “  Military  Galop,”  Swatton's  “  Night  Fite  Galop,” 
Schallehn's  “  Eton  College  Galop,”  Gregg's  “  Camp  Galop," 
Forbes'  “ICisscugen  Galop,”  and  a  very  host  ©f  others. 

There  is  certainly  no  lack  of  mnsic — much  of  it  middling,  some 
of  it  very  good,  aud  a  section  that  it  is  well  to  say  nothing  about 
iu  a  season  of  pleasaut  fcllowsbip  and  matual  good-will.  In  this 
brief  notice,  we  have  endeavoured  to  point  out  that  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  adhere  to  tho  old  music — there  is  plenty  of  good  new 
music.  If  people  at  balls  or  carpet-dances  prefer  the  old,  they 
may  if  they  will  dance  the  original  Lancers,  Weber's  last  Waltz, 
Jnllien's  Polka ;  aud,  with  all  the  relish  of  tho  rare  old  times.  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverley  to  wind  up  with. 

We  append  a  list  of  choice  pieces  of  dance  mnsic  ;  aud  we  beg 
to  intimate  to  onr  readers  that  any  of  them,  save  those  of  which 
the  price  is  marked  txtt,  can  be  had  at  half-price,  by  inclosing 
stamps  to  that  amount  to  the  publishers,  and  giving  at  the  same 
time  the  name  of  this  Magazine. 


Sweet  Briar  Polka  .. 

Gertrude  Polka . 

Dundreary  Quadrille 
Eton  College  Galop.. 

Kissengen  Galop 
Night  Fi  to  Galop  .. 

Punch’s  Galop . 

Cataract  Galop 
I'liitcd  Service  Galop  „  !!/- 

Jlilitary  Galop .  „  3/- 

United  Service  Quadrille  „  4/- 
Merry  Kitten's  Quadrille  „  3/- 
Scarborongh  Qnadrille  „  3/- 
Minnie  Warren  tiuadrille  „  3/- 
True  Friend's  tjnadrillo  „  3/- 
Little  Prince  Quadrille  „  -1/- 
Gipsy  Queen  Quadrille  „  3/- 
Ooldfinch  Qnadrille.  .  „  3/- 

Canary  Qnadrille  ...  „  3/- 

Bullfinch  Quadrille...  „  3/- 
Old  Father  Christmas  „  3/- 
United  Service  Valse  ,,  -1/- 
Coldstrcam  Guards  Waltz  -1/- 
Priucess  of  Wales  A'alse  „  3/- 

Royal  Cambrian  Waltzes  „  3/- 
Flower  of  tbe  Season  Polka  3/- 

Helena  Valse  .  „  d/- 

Hesse-Darmstadt  Polka  „  3/- 
British  Cavalry  Call  Waltzes.  3/- 
Camp  Galop  .  „  3/- 


price  2/o  Brewer  &  Co.,  Bishopsgatc-stroet 
„  ■.’/')  „  „  [Witbin. 

n  "■/- 

„  3/-  Boosoy  and  Co.,  Ilolles-street. 

„  3/-  _ 

,,  3/-  Clark.  1.5,  Holborn-hars. 

„  3/-  Cocks  &  Co.,  New  BaiIin';fon-Et. 
n  3/-  „  „ 


Pearson,  Bishoptgate-slreef. 
AVisebeart.  Diildiu. 
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CIIIIISTMAS  FORFEITS, 

EOPLE  are  often  at  a  loss  for  good  forfeits  in  tlieir  games.  In 
the  schemes  of  advico  npon  the  subject,  the  penalties  they 
impose  arc  sometimes  vulgar  or  highly  absurd,  creating  coufusion 
where  innocent  pleasure  is  designed.  The  fullowing  are  suggested 
to  help  our  readers  out  of  the  dilEcnlty. 

These  forfeits,  it  will  bo  seen,  have  each  a  separate  name.  Kow, 
a  good  pl.tu  would  he  for  a  person  who  is  to  take  an  active  part  in 
the  evening  party  to  read  them  over  during  the  day,  and  to  become 
acquainted  with  them.  Then,  in  allotting  the  forfeits,  when  they 
are  called,  thus — 

“  Here's  a  pretty  thing,  and  a  very  pretty  thing,  and  what  shall 
the  owner  of  this  thing  do  ?” 

The  person  awarding  the  forfeits  may  say — 

“  Ilush-a-bye,  baby !”  “Hobson’s  choice!”  “Dot  and  carry 
one  1”  Arc. 

The  Magazine  may  be  laid  on  the  table,  to  afford  further  cxpla- 
natiou  of  the  forfeits,  or  be  held  in  the  hand  of  the  person  who  is 
holding  op  the  forfeits  while  they  are  being  cried,  and  this  person 
can  at  once  explain  what  is  to  be  done.  In  this  way  the  redemp¬ 
tion  of  the  forft  its  will  go  on  freely,  without  stoppage  or  hesita¬ 
tion,  and  a  capital  evening's  amusement  bo  derived. 

Tra;  KXIOIIT  OF  THE  RUEFUL  „OUSTEXAXCE. 

The  player  whoso  forfeit  is  cried  is  so  called.  lie  must  take  a 
lighted  candle  iu  his  hand,  and  select  S"me  other  player  to  bo  his 
squire,  who  takes  hold  of  his  arm,  an '  they  then  go  round  to  all 
the  ladies  in  the  company.  It  is  th"  squire’s  oflicc  to  kiss  the 
hand  of  each  lady,  and  after  each  kiss  to  wipe  the  knight’s  montli 
with  a  iiaudki  rchief.  The  knight  must  carry  the  candle  through 
the  p)enai.cc,  and  preserve  a  grave  counteuancc. 

JOURNEY  TO  ROME. 

The  person  whose  forfeit  is  called  must  go  round  to  all  in  the 
company,  to  tell  them  that  ho  is  going  on  a  journey  to  Home,  and 
that  he  will  feel  great  pk.isure  in  taking  anything  for  his  Holiness 
the  I’opo  Every  one  must  give  something  to  the  traveller.  (The 
more  cumbersome  or  awkward  to  carry,  the  more  fun  it  occasions.) 
lYheu  ho  has  gathered  all,  he  is  to  carry  the  things  to  one  comer 
of  the  room  and  deposit  them,  and  thus  cud  his  penance. 

LAUGHING  GAMUT. 

Sing  the  laughing  gamut  without  pause  or  mistake,  thus 
ha 

La  ha 

ha  ha 

ha  ha 

ha  ha 

ha  ha 

ha  ha 

ha  ha 

THE  MEDLEY. 

Sing  one  lino  of  four  different  songs  without  pausing  between 
them.  It  would  be  well  to  hud  four  lines  that  afford  humour, 
taken  consecutively,  such  as— 

“  All  round  my  hat.” 

“  A  rare  old  plant  is  the  ivy  green.” 

“  Sweet  Kitty  Clover,  she  bothers  me  so.” 

“  In  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  O.” 

hodson’s  choice. 

Burn  a  cork  one  end,  and  ketp  it  clean  the  other.  Yon  arc 
then  to  bo  blindfolded,  and  the  cork  to  be  held  horizontally  to  you. 
You  arc  then  to  bo  asked  three  times  which  end  you  will  have  ? 
If  you  say  “  flight,”  then  that  end  of  the  cork  must  be  passed 
along  your  forehead  ;  the  cork  must  then  be  turned  several  times, 
and  whichever  end  yon  say  must  next  be  passed  down  your  nose  ; 
and  the  third  time,  across  your  cheeks  or  chin.  Y’ou  are  then  to 
he  allowed  to  see  the  success  of  your  choice. 

[This  will  afford  capital  fun,  and  should  be  played  fairly,  to 
give  the  person  who  owns  the  forfeit  a  chance  of  escape.  The  end 
of  the  cork  should  bo  thoroughly  well  burnt.  As  a  joke  for 
Christmas  time  this  is  perfectly  allowable,  and  the  damp  corner 
of  a  towel  or  handkerchief  will  set  all  right.  It  shonld  be  allotted 
to  a  gentleman,  and  one  who  has  a  good  broad  and  bare  face.] 


POETIC  NUMBERS. 

Bepeat  a  passage  of  poetry,  counting  the  words  aloud,  as  yon 
proceed,  thus : — 

Full  (one)  many  (two)  a  (three)  flower  (four)  is  (five)  born  (six) 
to  (seven)  blush  (eight)  unseen  (nine)  and  (ten)  waste  (eleven)  its 
(twelve)  sweetness  (thirteen)  in  (fourteen)  the  (fifteen)  desert  (six¬ 
teen)  air  (seventeen)  1 

This  will  prove  a  great  puzzle  to  many,  and  afford  considerable 
amusement. 

HUSH-A-BYE,  BABY. 

Yawn  nntil  yon  make  several  others  in  the  room  yawn. 

[This  can  be  done  well  by  one  person  who  can  imitate  yawning 
well,  and  it  will  afford  indescribable  mirth.  It  should  be  allotted 
to  one  of  the  male  sex,  with  a  large  month  and  a  sombre  or  heavy 
appearance,  if  such  a  one  can  bo  found  in  the  party.] 

THE  BEGG.iR. 

A  penitence  to  be  inflicted  on  gentlemen  only.  The  penitent 
takes  a  staff,  and  approaches  a  lady.  He  falls  on  his  knees  before 
her,  and,  thumping  his  staff  on  the  ground,  implores  “  Charity.” 
The  lady,  touched  by  the  p)ooi'  man’s  distress,  asks  him — “  Do 
you  want  bread  ?”  “  Do  you  want  water  ?”  Do  yon  want  a  half¬ 
penny  ?”  Arc.  To  nil  questions  such  as  these  the  beggar  repdies 
by  thumping  his  staff  on  the  ground  impatiently.  At  length  the 
lady  says,  “  Do  you  want  a  kiss  ?”  At  these  words  the  beggar 
jumps  up  and  kisses  the  lady. 

THE  PILGRIM. 

The  pilgrim  is  very  like  tho  beggar.  A  gentleman  conducts  a 
lady  round  the  circle,  saying  to  each  member  of  it,  if  a  gentle¬ 
man,  “  A  kiss  for  my  sister,  and  a  morsel  of  bread  for  me.”  If 
a  lady,  “  A  morsel  of  bread  foe  my  sister,  and  a  kiss  for  me.” 
The  bread  is  of  no  particular  importance,  but  the  kiss  is  indis¬ 
pensable. 

THE  EGOTIST. 

Propose  your  own  health  in  a  complimentary  speech,  and  sing 
the  musical  honours. 

DOT  AND  CARRY  ONE. 

Hold  one  ankle  in  one  hand,  and  walk  round  the  room. 

[This  is  suited  only  to  gentlemen.] 

THE  TMIT.ITION. 

If  a  gentleman,  he  must  put  on  a  Indy’s  bonnet,  and  imitate 
the  voice  of  the  lady  to  whom  it  belongs  ;  if  a  lady,  then  a  gentle¬ 
man’s  hat,  Arc.  Sometimes  these  imitations  are  very  humorous. 
A  sentence  often  used  by  the  person  imitated  should  be  chosen. 

GOING  TO  SERVICE. 

Go  to  service ;  apply  to  tho  person  who  holds  the  forfeits  for  a 
place — say,  “  as  maid  of  all  work.”  The  questions  then  to  be 
asked  are :  “  How  do  you  wash  ?”  “  How  do  you  iron  ?”  “  How 
do  you  make  a  bed ?”  “How  do  you  scrub  the  floor?”  “How 
do  you  clean  knives  and  forks  ?”  A:c.,  A;c.  Tho  whole  of  these 
processes  must  bo  imitated  by  motions,  and  if  tho  replies  be  satis¬ 
factory,  the  forfeit  must  be  given  up. 

KISSING  THE  CANDLESTICK. 

When  ordered  to  kiss  the  candlestick,  yon  politely  request 
a  lady  to  hold  the  candle  for  you.  As  soon  as  she  has  it  in  her 
hand,  she  is  supposed  to  be  the  candlestick,  and  yon,  of  coarse, 
kiss  her. 

THE  DISAPPOINTMENT. 

A  lady  advances  towards  the  penitent,  as  if  to  kiss  him,  and 
when  close  to  him,  turns  quietly  round  and  allows  the  expected 
kiss  to  bo  taken  by  her  nearest  neighbour. 

THE  fool’s  leap. 

Put  two  chairs  back  to  back,  take  off  your  shoes,  and  jump  over 
them.  [The  fun  consists  iu  a  mistaken  idea  that  the  ihiirs  are  to 
bo  jumped  over,  whereas  it  is  only  the  shoes  !] 

Ariadne’s  leopard  ;  on,  the  hobby  horse. 

Tho  penitent,  on  his  bands  and  knees,  is  obliged  to  carry  round 
tho  room  a  lady  who  is  seated  on  his  back,  and  whom  all  the 
gentlemen  (himself  excepted)  arc  privileged  to  kiss  in  turns. 

THE  SECRET. 

This  consists  in  whispering  a  secret  to  each  member  of  tho 
company. 
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CHILDREN’S  FASHIONS. 


65  and  5G. 

Fkock  fou  a  Little  Boy 
FKOM  2  TO  4  Yeaiu  Oli). 


I’liis  frock  is  made  of 
violet  and  white  speckled 
linsey,  piped  with  violet 
silk;  the  side-pieces  ter¬ 
minate  in  square  basques, 
turned  up  with  small  re- 
vers ;  there  are  also  revers 
on  the  top  and  bottom  of 
the  sleeves,  asmall  turned- 
down  collar  at  the  top  of 
the  bodice,  and  a  narrow 
waistband  fastened  under 


55. — Little  Boy’s  Frock  (Back). 


56. — Litile  Boy's  Frock  (Front). 


a  large  rosette,  all  piped 
with  violet  silk.  I'he 
trimming  is  completed  by 
small  pearl  buttons  and 
tassels  of  violet  silk. 


57. — Dress  for  a  Little 
Girl  8  ou  10  Ye.vrs  Old. 

'rhis  dress  con-sists  of  a 
sh  jrt  frock  of  grey  mcrin  >, 
cashmere,  or  poplin,  with 
a  jacket  body  and  slightly 
gored  skirt.  The  trim¬ 
ming  consists  of  bright- 
coloured  plaid  braid,  edged 
with  silk  fringe  to  match; 
it  is  put  on  all  round  the 
body,  and  simulates  a 
tunic  upon  the  skirt. 

58  and  59.. 

Faletot  for  a  Little  Girl 
FROM  5  TO  7  Ye.vrs  Old. 
This  paletot  is  made  of 
grey  cloth,  trimmed  all 
round  with  white  gimp 
cord.  The  pocket  and 
cuff  arc  pointed 
and  fastened 
with  a  large 
white  button  si¬ 
milar  to  those  on 
the  paletot. 

CO. - COSTU-ME 

FOR  A  Little 
Boy  from  5  to 
7  Ye-vrs  Old. 

This  simple 
costume  is  made 
of  black  and 
white  speckled 
cloth;  it  consists 
of  the  jacket, 
waistcoat,  and 
trousers.  The 
straight  jacket  is 
trimmed  all 
round  with  black 


and  white  checked  silk 
braid.  The  same  braid  is 
placed  on  the  outer  seams 
and  upon  the  pockets  of 
the  trousers.  The  waist¬ 
coat  is  merely  bound  with 
grey  silk  braid,  and  fas¬ 
tened  with  grey  gimp 
buttons. 


Gl. — Bart’s  Bonnet. 

This  little  bonnet  is 
made  of  blue  silk  and 
trimmed  with  blue  rib¬ 
bons.  'I  hc  border  is  ga¬ 
thered  into  two  flat  bouil¬ 
lons;  the  crown  is  edged 
with  a  ruching  of  blue 
silk.  'J’he  strings,  of  wide 
blue  ribbon,  are  fastened 
under  this  ruching.  'I'his 
bonnet  may  be  as  well 
made  for  children  from  1 
to  3  years  old. 


G2. — Bary’s  Ci’.ociiET 
Hood. 


67. — Little  Girl’s  Dress. 


'I'his  hood  is 
worked  with  4- 
thread  fleecy,  in 
open  crochet  k 
tricoter.  This 
stitch  differs 
from  common 
crochet  k  tri- 
cotcr  in  that  the 
needle  is  inserted 
at  the  back  of 
the  chain,  form¬ 
ing  the  upper 
part  of  each  row 
of  crochet,  in¬ 
stead  of  in  the 
straight  loops. 
The  first  double 
row,  and  every 
second  row  (that 
is  the  second  part 
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once  at  the  beginning  and  end 
of  each  double  row.  Now  work 
once  in  double  crochet  round  the 
crown,  and  for  the  front  border 
work  backwards  and  forwards 
over  48  stitches  12  <loublc  rows 
of  open  crochet  h  tricoter,  and 
one  row  of  double  crochet. 

For  the  curtain  make  a 
chain  of  100  stitches,  and  work 


68. — LnTLE  Gihl’.s  1’aletot  (Front) 


of  each  double  row), 
arc  worked  exactly  as 
in  common  crochet  k 
tricoter. 

'I'hc  hood  is  com¬ 
posed  of  four  pieces : 
the  crown,  the  border, 
the  revers,  and  cur¬ 
tain.  'I'hc  crown  is  an 
oval  piece,  measuring 
10  inches  across.  Make 
a  chain  of  20  stitches, 
and  work  one  double 
row,  in  the  next  double 
rows  of  open  double 
crochet;  from  the  2nd 
to  the  10th  increase 
once  at  the  beginning 
and  once  at  the  end  of 
each  double  row ;  work 
the  11th  without  in¬ 
creasing,  and  from 
thence  to  the  20th 
double  row  decrease 


59.— Little  GiniAs  Paletot  (Back). 


CO. — Little  Boy’s  Costujie. 


covers,  is  worked  in 
plain  double  crochet, 
over  which  rows  of 
loops  arc  afterwards 
worked  ;  each  loop  is 
composed  of  1  slip 
stitch,  4  chain.  'I'hc 
following  edging  is 
worked  round  the  edge : 

1st  row :  1  double,  3 
chain,  miss  1. 

2nd  row;  1  double 
in  the  centre  of  the  0 
chain,  1  chain,  4  treble, 
in  the  centre  of  the 
next  3  chain,  and  so  on. 

Sew  the  curtejn  on 
to  the  back  of  the  hood, 
slightly  pleating  it  at 
the  sides,  and  joining 
it  on  to  the  front  bor¬ 
der  also.  'I’hcn  join 
on  the  revers,  sewing 


3  double  rows,  then 
6  more,  decreasing 
once  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  and  end  of 
each  double  row ; 
one  row  of  double 
crochet,  and  the 
following  edging  in 
2  rows. 

1st  row;  1  double, 
1  purl  formed  of  4 
chain,  and  1  slip 
stitch  in  the  first, 
missing  1  stitch  un¬ 
der  the  purl. 

2nd  row :  1  double 
in  each  of  the  stit¬ 
ches  that  were 
missed  in  jwece- 
ding  row,  1  purl 
over  each  double. 

'Fhe  revers,  which 
should  be  fitted  ex¬ 
actly  to  the  front 
border  which  it 


C2. — li.ujv’s  Ckocuet  Hood. 


Cl. — Baby'’s  Bonnet. 
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BULBS;  HYACINTHS,  CROCUSES,  ETC. 


it  on  over  the  front  border,  and  hiding  the  seams  of 
t!ie  curtain  on  each  side. 

Run  a  cord  formed  of  a  chain  of  stitches  with  white 
v,'ool  round  the  outer  edge  of  the  crown,  finish  it  off 
v.’ith  small  white  tassels,  and  lie  it  at  the  back.  Similar 
cords  and  tassels  arc  used  as  strings  for  the  hood  in 
front. 

BULBS:  HYACINTHS,  CROCUSES,  ETC. 

HE  grand  feature  in  the  cnlturc  of  bnlbons-rooted  plants  is, 
that  most  of  them,  from  pecnliarity  of  constitution,  or 
from  their  mode  of  increase,  require  to  be  taken  np  and  replanted 
every  year,  or  every  second  or  third  year  at  the  farthest.  Where 
this  is  not  done,  the  flourishing  bulbs  are  smothered  vrith  the 
quantity  of  small  offsets  that  form  around  them.  These  offsets 
not  only  rob  the  larger  bulbs  of  their  food,  iu  sjiecies  in  which  the 
same  bulb  flowers  for  several  seasons,  but  by  shading  them  from 
light  and  air,  prevent  the  elaboration  of  tho  little  that  is  left  into 
orgauisable  matter  for  the  formation  of  flowers  tho  succeeding 
season.  In  species,  again,  that  flower  only  once  from  the  same 
bulb,  as  tho  unmcrous  varieties  of  Gladiolus  and  similar  plants, 
two  or  more  bulbs  are  generally  formed;  and  if  they  are  Lft 
where  formed,  a  number  of  weak,  puny,  tlowerleos  bulbs  will  be 
the  consequence.  Other  species,  like  the  Crocus  and  similar 
bulbs,  form  their  young  bulbs  on  the  top  of  the  old  ones ;  and  by 
this  process,  repeated  yearly,  would  speedily  throw  tho  original 
bulb  entirely  out  of  the  ground;  while  the  Narcissus,  Tulip, 
Colehicum,  and  similar  xdants.  form  their  new  bulbs  under  the 
old  ones,  and  would  ultimately  burrow  so  deep  that  the  young 
bulbs  would  never  reach  tho  surface  at  all.  To  remedy  all  these 
evils,  and  insure  for  the  bulb  a  period  of  perfect  rest,  all  tho  most 
valuable  varieties  should  be  taken  up  annually.  No  special  time 
can  be  named  as  tho  best  adapted  for  this  purpose.  Bulbs  vary 
BO  much  in  the  period  and  habit  of  their  growth,  that  any  general 
instructions  would  only  mislead.  One  rule,  however,  which  must 
never  be  infringed,  is,  that  no  bulb  is  to  be  disturbed  while  the 
leaves  are  in  a  growing  state.  The  bulb  is  never  matured  until 
the  leaves  die  of  their  own  accord.  As  soon  as  they  thus  die,  the 
bulb  may  be  taken  np  and  stored  away,  tied  in  brown  paiier,  in 
a  cool  room,  say  in  a  temperature  of  4U  deg. 

The  period  of  rest  allotted  for  different  families  must  also  vary. 
To  save  trouble,  common  border  bulbs  are  generally  replanted  at 
once :  all  of  them,  however,  would  be  benelited  by  a  period  of 
perfect  rest.  If  kept  cool,  the  bulbs  themselves  will  give  unerring 
instructions  concerning  the  right  time  of  planting.  If  the  store¬ 
room  is  too  warm,  their  excitability  will  afford  no  criterion  for 
safe  practice.  From  one  to  three  months  will  he  a  suitable 
resting  period  for  most  of  the  families.  Bulbs  so  obviously 
iuci'ease  themselves,  either  by  the  formatiou  of  young  bulbs,  above, 
below,  or  beside  the  old  ones,  that  any  instructions  concerning 
their  propagation  would  be  well-nigh  BU}>erflnong. 

Treatment  of  Bulbs  in  Borders. — Be  careful  to  give  a  good 
dressing  of  well-rotted  manure  and  as  much  mulching  from  tho 
liquid-manure  tank  as  can  be  spared  to  all  choice  bulbs  while  their 
leaves  are  in  a  growing  state  ;  for  it  is  at  this  time  that  Nature  is 
makiug  her  greatest  efforts,  and  will  require,  of  course,  the 
greatest  support.  Those  who  wish  to  increase  tho  size  of  any 
tingle  bulb,  and  so  insure  an  extra  flno  flowir  for  another  year, 
will  do  well  to  cut  off  the  flower-stalk  as  soon  as  it  appears  this 
season  ;  hut  by  no  means  to  jdack  or  injure  the  leaves.  In  the 
case  of  all  bulbs,  the  leaves  should  be  suffered  to  die  away  natu¬ 
rally,  notwithstanding  the  beds  where  they  grow  are  not  improved 
in  appearance  while  the  process  is  going  on.  In  crocuses  and 
narcissus  for  edgings  the  dying  leaves  may  be  curled  round  and 
made  neat ;  but  they  most  on  no  account  be  shortened  or  cut  off. 
Nothing  iu  the  spring  of  the  year  makes  a  more  effective  display 
in  a  garden  than  different  sorts  of  bulbs  round  the  edges  of  the 
different  beds,  now  of  necessity  empty  of  everything  else.  Yellow, 
purple,  white,  and  variegated  crocuses,  may  each  have  its  own 
edging  of  a  bed  allotted  to  it — the  little  single  daffodil,  the 


winter  snow-flake,  and  hoop-petticoat  narcissus,  may  bo  placed 
around  others ;  hat  if  these  are  to  flourish  and  do  well,  they  must 
not  bo  disturbed  ;  they  must  be  well  manured  when  iu  a  growing 
state,  and  their  leaves  not  removed  until  they  have  died  down. 

Tho  hyacinth  is  a  must  delightful  and  valuable  flower,  lu  the 
conservatory  or  sitting-room  it  is  equally  at  home,  and  its  well¬ 
being  is  less  dependent  upon  the  mysteries  of  the  gardening  ait 
and  the  pure  atmosphere  of  the  country  than  that  of  almost  any 
other  exotic  in  cultivation.  In  tho  most  confined  streets  of 
Loudon  the  hyacinth  may  be  seen  blooming  as  maguiCccntly  as  if 
surrounded  by  all  the  advantages  of  tho  open  country,  and  dis¬ 
playing  ungrudgingly  for  the  delight  of  its  city  cultivators  charms 
which  most  other  plants,  even  though  indigenous  to  our  own  soil, 
cannot  be  induced  to  reveal. 

Time  of  PlantiiKj  the  Ui/aciiith. — This  must  to  a  considerable 
extent  he  regulated  by  circumstances.  Nature  has  undoubtedly 
declared  herself  in  favour  ef  planting  tho  hyacinth  in  October 
and  November ;  yet,  without  disputing  her  authority,  wo  would 
say  to  tho  lovers  of  this  flower,  make  yonr  first  ydautiug  as  near 
tho  1st  of  September  as  possible,  and  your  last  ahoat  the  31st  of 
December ;  should  an  opportunity,  moreover,  afterwards  offer  of 
purchasing  sound  bulbs  at  half-price  as  late  as  the  middle  of 
January,  plant  them  too.  You  may  then  have  yonr  sitting-room 
and  conservatory  adorned  with  the  glowing  beauty  of  the  hyacinth 
from  Christmas  till  April  or  Slay. 

In  the  open  gronud  wo  have  planted  hyacinths  as  late  as  the 
beginning  of  Ylarch,  and  have  been  rewarded  by  some  very  good 
blooms;  others  planted  early  iu  February  blossomed  beautifully. 
We  do  not,  however,  recommend  planting  later  than  the  beginning 
of  January. 

After  the  early  part  of  December,  hyacinths  intended  to  bloom 
in  glasses  wonld  flower  better  if  first  planted  in  pots,  and  there 
allowed  to  remain  till  half  grown  or  even  in  bloom,  the  removal 
into  the  glasses  being  readily  performed  by  simply  taming  the 
plant  oat  of  the  pot,  placing  the  ball  in  a  basin  of  tepid  water, 
and  gently  washing  away  the  soil  from  the  roots. 

The  first  selection  of  hyacinths,  as  of  most  other  hnlbons  roots, 
arrives  in  Loudon  from  the  fluth  of  Angust  to  the  5th  of  Septem¬ 
ber  ;  orders  shoold  therefore  be  given  for  them  as  soon  after  that 
time  as  possible.  If  it  be  iucouveuieut  to  idant  them  immediately, 
they  may  ho  placed  on  a  cool  dry  shelf  till  wanted. 

Hyacinths  in  2Iuss. — In  tho  rustic  jardinets  lately  intro¬ 
duced,  china  howls,  glass  dishes,  jardinets,  and  any  other 
elegant  contrivance  having  no  n.eans  of  drainage,  moss,  or, 
better  far,  amalgamated  cocoa  fibro  and  charcoal,  can  bo  used 
with  great  advantage ;  this  latter  is  always  sweet,  and  hulhs  strike 
their  roots  freely  into  it,  and  arc  loss  subject  to  decay  than  if 
planted  in  any  other  medium  with  which  wo  are  acquainted. 

If  clean  moss  is  used,  at  the  bottom  of  tho  vessel  lay  a  haudfol 
of  charcoal,  on  which  {dace  the  moss  and  firmly  press  it  down: 
on  this  plant  tho  hyacinth  holbs,  and  cover  them  with  nico  green 
flat  moss,  which  is  to  be  found  in  most  localities.  If  the  amalga¬ 
mated  cocoa  fibre  and  charcoal  be  nsed,  press  it  down  moderately 
tight,  and  cover  the  bulbs  over  with  the  same  material ;  this  agaiu 
may  either  be  covered  with  flat  moss  or  lycopodium.  Water  with 
tepid  water  overhead  two  or  three  times  a  week,  through  a  fine 
rose,  till  the  plants  are  in  bloom :  thus  the  freshness  of  the  moss 
will  bo  maintained,  and  the  plants  freed  from  dost,  which  if 
allowed  to  remain  would  prove  injurious. 

Hyaeinths  Out-of  Doors. — If  the  soil  be  light  or  medium,  it 
simply  requires  to  be  deeply  dug  and  well  worked ;  if  heavy, 
besides  deep  digging  and  well  working,  the  bulbs  should  he  sur¬ 
rounded  with  sand,  or,  better  still,  two  good  handfuls  of  cocoa 
fibre  ;  if  wet  or  subject  to  occasional  floodings,  drain  the  ground 
with  a  series  of  drains,  three  feet  deep  and  ten  feet  apart,  or 
raise  the  bed  six  inches  above  the  general  level.  When  manure  is 
added,  thoroughly  rotted  cow-duug  or  leaf  soil  is  best ;  and  when 
winter  protection  is  given,  long  straw  laid  loosely  on  tho  bed,  and 
hooped  down  to  prevent  its  littering  the  garden,  or  cocoa  fibre; 
both  are  unequalled,  but  they  should  be  removed  as  soon  as  the 
plants  begin  to  show. 

In  planting,  the  crown  of  the  bulb  should  be  four  inches  under 
the  surface,  and  to  produce  a  very  effective  display  the  bulbs 
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slii'ul'i  be  six  iiichis  uparf,  but  mauy  ptrsous  pluut  tUem 

or  tru  iiifhes  from  caeli  otlior. 

Wbero  tlio  beds  arc  required  for  tlie  summer  occupants  before 
the  biillia  have  matured  themselves,  they  may  cither  be  removed 
to  the  reserved  garden,  and  carefully  planted  in  a  north  border  to 
ripen,  or  the  following  plan  adopted ; — Take  as  many  four-inch 
pots  ns  yon  have  bulbs,  plant  one  in  each,  nsing  the  best  compost 
von  can  possibly  command,  and  jdace  the  bulbs  on  the  top  of  the 
soil.  Prepare  the  ground  us  already  recommended,  then  bury  the 
pots  as  thickly  ns  you  please,  keeping  the  top  at  least  three  or 
four  inches  under  the  surface ;  ns  soon  as  the  blossom  fades 
remove  the  llower  spike,  dig  up  the  pots,  and  replant  them  in  the 
Ti  scrved  garden,  or  jdaee  them  on  a  north  border,  eurromuling 
them  with  moss,  coco.!  lihre,  or  whatever  will  assist  iu  keeping 
the  roots  cool. 

Here  we  may  sucg.’st  how  on  the  same  bed  two  distinct  displays 
of  iloral  beauty  can  be  secured.  At  the  time  of  planting,  gronos 
o:  crocus,  snowdrops,  winter  aconites,  or  scilla  siherica,  can  be 
pl.mted  iu  masses — these  will  bloom  before  the  liyaeintbs ;  or  in 
fjiriug,  autumn-sown  annuals  can  be  pricked  in  all  over  the  bed — 
these  will  succeed  the  hyaeiuths. 

n>iar!iitln  in  Puts. — To  secure  a  regular  succession  of  hyacinths, 
to  develop  their  hi  anty  most  fully,  and  to  employ  them  for  the 
various  styles  of  decoration,  this  is  by  far  the  most  important 
method  of  cultivation.  At  any  stage  of  growth  the  jdauts  can  ho 
removed  without  injury,  and  arranged  cither  in  jardinets,  flower- 
baskets,  vases,  or  into  hyacinth-glas.scs.  So  that  from  the  liegin- 
niiig  of  January  to  the  end  of  April,  with  a  little  management, 
the  beauty  and  delightful  fragrance  of  this  spring  favourite  may 
ho  enjoyed,  either  in  the  sitting-room  or  conservatory. 

To  cultivate  the  hyacinth  sncccssfally  iu  jiots,  a  free  porous 
soil  is  iudispcusahlo,  and  one  composed  of  equal  parts  of  turfy 
loam,  rotted  cow-dung,  and  leaf  soil,  adding  about  one-eighth  part 
(i  silver  sand,  and  thoroughly  incorporating  the  whole  and 
passing  it  through  a  rough  sieve,  is  undoubtedly  the  best  compost 
for  the  jiroduction  of  handsome  tlowers.  As  this,  however,  can¬ 
not  always  ho  commanded,  use  instead  road-scrapings  a  year  or 
two  old,  or  good  garden  loam  (not  of  a  retentive  nature)  mixed 
with  silver  sand.  Amalgamated  eoi'oa  fibre  and  elinrcoal,  mixed 
with  rotted  cow-daiig  and  loam,  makes  a  tine  mixture  if  used  iu 
eqaiil  parts. 

Tile  size  of  the  pot  must  ho  regulated  by  the  accommodation 
and  rii|uirements  of  the  cultivator  ;  for  one  bulb  a  four  or  four 
and  a-half  inch  pot  will  grow  the  hyacinth  well ;  for  three  bulbs 
a  live  and  a-hulf  inch  pot  will  he  snll!oi'‘nt  (and  hero  we  wiuild 
remark  hyacinths  cultivated  in  groups  are  much  more  effective 
than  grown  singly).  At  the  bottom  of  the  pot  place  over  the  lud'“ 
a  piece  of  potsherd  and  some  cliiircmtl,  and  on  this  some  ronriJi 
2iiti‘es  oi  turfy  loam  to  insure  good  drainage,  then  fill  the  pots 
with  the  prepared  soil  to  within  an  inch  of  the  top,  placing  the 
bnlb  iu  the  centre,  or  if  three,  at  equal  distances  apart,  pressing 
them  well  into  the  soil,  and  filliag  up,  leaving  oidy  the  crown  of 
the  bulbs  uncovered  ;  lue.’t  ratoly  water  and  place  them  anywhere 
cut  of  doors,  on  itoal  ashe.-,  or  anything  that  will  secure  good 
drainage  and  at  the  same  time  bo  ohjeetionahle  to  worms  ;  then 
with  coal  ashes,  leaf  soil,  or  old  tan,  or,  better  still,  Cuminon  cocoa 
j  bre.  till  np  between  the  pots  and  cover  over  two  or  three  inches. 
Iu  five  or  six  weeks  the  pots  will  he  full  of  toots,  and  may  then  he 
removed  at  pleasure.  Tor  a  few  early  blooms  some  may  ho  re¬ 
moved  at  the  end  of  three  or  four  weeks  and  placed  in  a  t/cntle 
liutbcti,  warm  greenhouse,  forcing  pit,  or  vinery,  hut  the>t  must  Ik 
k.  jit  close  to  the  yla^s  to  jirrreut  them  front  iiroirinij  tall  or  un- 
•I' fitly.  At  first  they  should  be  forced  very  gently. 

To  maintain  the  sucei  ssiou,  a  ]>ortion  of  the  newly-potted  bulbs 
intended  for  late  blooming  should  be  placed  under  n  north  wall, 
while  those  for  early  blooming  should  he  arr-mged  under  a  south 
wall,  and  every  fortnight  a  part  of  these  should  be  brought  in¬ 
doors.  As  the  season  advances,  the  leaves  and  even  the  tlowers 
will  burst  from  their  prison,  so  that  when  the  plants  are  removed 
from  under  the  ashes,  Ac.,  they  must  be  placed  iu  the  shade  for  a 
few  days,  till  the  leaves,  &c.,  become  green. 

ILjacinths  in  Snnil. — llcsidcs  the  advantages  which  sand  offers 
in  being  iudepeudeut  of  drainage,  it  may  be  procured  iu  various 


colours.  The  different  shades  may  be  arranged  either  in  geo¬ 
metrical  figures  or  fanciful  designs,  with  very  charming  effect. 
As  soon,  however,  as  the  plants  appear,  the  surface  should  be 
covered  with  green  moss,  the  best  for  this  purpose  being  fonnd 
near  the  roots  of  old  trees. 

M  heu  the  hyacinth  is  cultivated  in  sand,  it  is  assumed  that  one 
of  the  new  drawing-room  jardinets,  a  glass  dish,  china  bowl,  or 
the  new  rustic  ilracinth  Jardinet,  or  “  Itustic  llobin,”  Ac.,  is 
used,  these  being  without  the  usual  means  of  drainage.  A  hand¬ 
ful  of  charcoal  should  be  placed  at  the  bottom,  and  over  it  tho 
sand ;  slionld  the  vessel  be  shallow,  raise  the  sand  to  a  point  in 
the  centre,  placing  one  bulb  up.on  the  apex,  and  three,  six.  or 
more,  aoeordii  g  to  the  size  of  the  basket,  at  equal  distances 
around. 

To  iusnre  an  effective  display  it  is  necessary  to  plant  thickly. 
Tush  the  bulbs  into  the  dry  sand,  leaving  only  the  top  visible,  and 
to  fix  the  sand,  the  vessel  shonld  bo  immersed  in  a  pail  of  water, 
and  to  prevent  any  subseqncut  displacement  of  the  sand,  and  to 
seenro  for  the  plants  a  sullieient  supply  of  moisture,  this  opera¬ 
tion  must  be  repeated  once  a  week,  or  oftener  if  required,  a  bath 
of  two  or  three  minutes’  duration  being  sntlicieut,  and  if  the 
water  used  be  tepid  it  will  be  all  the  better,  as  it  encourages  the 
development  of  the  flower.  An  oecasioual  watering  of  tepid  water 
overhead,  through  a  fine  rose,  will  free  the  plants  from  dust,  and 
keep  them  healthy  and  vigorous.  The  amalgamated  cocoa  Chro 
and  charcoal  is  a  much  better  medium  than  sand. 

TT'iacinths  in  Water. — The  hints  wo  offer  for  the  cultivation  in 
water  are  simple  but  ample,  and  if  followed  cannot  fail  to  insure 
siieeei-s.  provided  the  roots  bo  sound,  of  the  jirojier  ttr/e,  and  the 
rii/lit  riiriitica  for  glass  caltnre.  Xcver  use  siirimj  water  if  yon 
can  get  eh  an  rain  wat(  r.  Place  the  bnlb  on  tho  glass,  and  let  the 
iraicr  just  touch  i's  base;  for  three  or  four  weeks  keep  it  in  .a 
darl;,  <  ool  situation,  but  avoid  a  damp,  close  atmosphere. 

V.'hen  the  roots  have  grown  two  inches,  rernore  the  water  half 
an-inch  from  the  base  of  the  bulb.  .Ml  disturbance  of  tho  roots 
shoul.l  be  avoided,  therefore  never  change  the  water  while  it  remains 
swcct ;  us  a  pnrifier  place  a  piece  of  charcoal  in  the  glass.  Avoul 
a  close,  hot  room,  or  yon  will  havo  long  stems  and  small  flower 
spike.'.  Choose  an  airy  situation,  and  place  the  glass  or  Xe  Pina 
ntra  in  tho  lightest  and  sunniest  position,  turning  them  once  a 
dog.  Never  allow  dost  to  remain  either  on  the  bnlb,  leaves,  or 
tlower;  once  a  dag,  or  oftener,  remove  it  leith  a  camel-hair  bniah 
and  water. 

Carefully  guard  against  changes  of  temperature,  cspeciaUg  front 
heat  to  Cub!,  and  never  remove  the  plants  from  a  hot  room  to  a  cold 
one,  and  when  the  water  is  changed  or  the  glasses  tilled  up,  the 
cl’iU  iniisf  alwags  be  taken  off  the  water.  Never  use  a  support  till 
the  plant  requires  it. 

-A  preference  is  generally  given  to  dark-coloured  glasses  over 
clear  ones,  on  the  supposition  that  the  hyacinth  grows  better  iu 
them ;  but  it  is  our  experience  tliat  the  hyacinth  will  do  as  well  in 
the  one  ns  in  the  other ;  therefore  those  who  delight  in  watching 
tl  e  growth  of  tho  roots  as  well  as  the  development  of  the  llower, 
may  fearlessly  buy  the  clear  glasses. 


THE  EXGLI.'^inVOMAN'S  COXVEltSAZTOXE. 

T  is  always  very  pleasant  to  find  that  we  are  nnderstood  and 
taken  at  onr  word.  Last  month  wo  invited  those  who  felt 
interest  in  onr  Conversazione  to  favour  us  with  any  suggestions  as 
to  any  alter.itious  which  they  might  regard  as  improvements  in 
onr  Magazine.  Sugge'tiuus  have  reached  us,  nio.st  of  them  excel¬ 
lent.  borne  of  these  suggestions  had  been  anticipated  and  pro- 
viiled  ;  others  were  seen  to  ho  good  and  immediately  adopted  ;  tho 
result  of  all  this  is  seen  iu  tho  present  aspect  of  tho  Knglish- 
woji.eN’s  Domkstic  M.vo.vzini:— an  old  friend  cosily  and  com¬ 
fortably  settled.  Stkll.c  sees  that  we  havo  availed  ourselves 
of  her  suggestion,  and  that  the  date  is  clearly  printed  on  the 
cover.  C.  T.  M.  is  favoured  witlijthe  full  and  particular  method 
of  preparing  Bkeleton  leaves.  Annie  Jl.  will  find  some  pages 
devoted  to  history;  and  L.  F.  Vi'.,  Tuue  Friend,  and  .\d- 
jiiRKi;  will  ho  gratified  at  receiving  the  whole  of  the  Magazmo 
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of  tlie  game  size  and  in  one  cover,  thns  dispensing  with  tlie  Snpplc- 
meut.  We  are  deeply  indebted  to  oor  friends  for  the  good-natared 
candour  with  which  they  have  given  ns  their  opinions,  and  it  is 
something  for  ns  to  say  with  natural  and  proper  pride  that  in  all 
the  letters  received  we  have  no  word  of  complaint  offered. 

Our  Conversazione  is  well  attended,  and  if  the  talk  be  a  little 
desultory  the  variety  of  topics  may  in  one  way  or  other  serve  to 
gratify  all.  There  is  so  much  to  talk  about  in  these  stirring  times 
— times  when  the  map  of  Europe  for  18G5  is  as  useless  as  an  old 
almanack — times  when  High  Church  and  Low  Church  in  their 
hot  dispute  are  sending  people  to  No  Church — times  when  “  lUform 
it  altogether”  is  being  heard  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land — and  times  (thank  Heaven  for  it !)  when  there  are 
earnest  and  successful  efforts  being  everywhere  made  to  do  good 
Chr.dtian  work  among  the  poor,  the  sick,  the  ignorant,  the  young, 
the  aged,  to  raise  the  fallen,  to  help  the  helpless,  to  put  gladness 
into  sorrowful  hearts — exchanging  the  spirit  of  heaviness  for 
garments  of  praise. 

Apropos  of  Christmas  charity,  S.iu.ru  11.  suggests  that  people 
might  do  a  good  deal  more  for  their  poor  neighbours  than  they 
do  at  present,  if  they  gave  a  littlo  more  time  to  the  doing  it. 
Sarah  II.  is  of  opinion  that  an  English  domesticated  woman 
might  fill  up  some  leisure  hours  in  putting  the  wives  and  mothers 
who  are  wasteful  without  being  wilful,  and  yet  know  woeful  want, 
into  the  way  of  living  cheaply  and  well.  It  is  an  excellent  sugges¬ 
tion,  but  would  require  very  delicate  working.  The  woman  who  does 
this  good  work  successfully  must  know  how  to  time  her  visits  so  as 
never  to  intrude,  and  so  order  her  speech  as  never  to  offend.  The 
poor  are  willing  enough  to  learn,  and  cheerfully  welcome  an  in¬ 
structor  who  is  content  to  bear  the  name  of  friend,  but  Lady 
Bountiful  must  give  as  though  she  were  not  giving,  and  teach  as 
though  she  were  but  talkiug.  It  is  always  best,  no  doubt,  for  a 
lady  to  be  her  own  almoner.  Let  her  by  all  means  visit  the  poor ; 
it  is  the  healthiest  moral  exercise  she  can  know. 

Talking  of  the  poor  being  tenacious  of  offence,  we  are  reminded 
by  Iona,  who  is  not  used  to  it,  that  nurses  are  “  shamefully  im¬ 
posing.”  It  is  an  old  story;  Mrs.  Camp  and  Mrs.  Harris  have 
their  living  representatives.  How  comes  it  to  pass  that  respectable, 
well-trained  women  do  not  devote  themselves  to  the  work  of 
nursing  the  sick?  Miss  Nightingale  showed  ns  what  might  be 
done  in  this  way,  aud  the  women  sent  out  by  the  Nurses’  Institu¬ 
tion  are  a  wonderful  improvement  on  the  vampires  that  formerly 
“  did  for  the  sick.”  Still  there  remains  much  to  be  done.  It  is 
a  field  of  useful  labour  that  deserves  mure  attention.  Dr.  Mary 
E.  Walker — who  was  so  rudely  treated  the  other  day  by  men  who 
ought  to  have  known  better — only  dwells  on  the  importance  of 
women-doctors,  a  subject  which  meets  with  very  little  sympathy 
in  England.  How  much  better  if  some  of  these  strong-minded 
ladies  of  masculine  proclivities  would  induce  a  good  many  of  our 
governesses  and  needlewomen  to  take  op  the  profession  of  nursing  I 
There  they  would  be  rendering  good  service.  Lesria  follows  on 
the  same  side  as  Iona,  only  that  her  complaint  is  of  domestic 
servants.  It  is  a  vexed  question.  Who  is  to  blame  7  Does  not 
the  greatest  plague  in  life  too  often  arise  from  the  caprice  of  the 
mistress  herself  7 

Miss  Kate  S.  will  find  instructions  on  how  to  skeletonise 
leaves  begun  in  this  number.  Jennv’s  wishes  and  suggestions 
have  been  anticipated.  Instructions  on  tatting,  with  some  original 
and  very  charming  designs,  will  be  given  in  an  early  number.  It 
would  be  very  pleasant  if  all  who  attend  our  Conversazione  were 
as  sensible  and  prudent  as  Jennv  and  Miss  Kate  S.,  but  it  is  not 
so.  There  are  some  whirligig  young  ladies  with  their  minds — 
query  if  they  have  any  7 — so  occupied  with  love,  courtship,  and 
matrimony,  that  they  have  no  time  or  inclination  for  anything 
else.  Nora  favours  us  with  a  literary  carte-de-visite : — “I  am  in 
height  five  feet  three  inches,  not  too  stout  [this  may  be  a  matter 
of  opinion],  a  good  complexion  [this  is  indefinite  ;  we  once  heard 
a  lady  with  a  complexion  as  yellow  as  a  guinea  describe  it  as  good 
— good  it  was  in  one  sense,  it  was  not  affected  by  chmatc],  violet 
eyes,  and  a  great  quantity  of  light  brown  hair  aged  eightun — [the 
hair  7]  In  what  attitude  or  style  should  I  look  best  in  to  meet 
the  eyes  of  my  future  husband,  tcho  I  am  to  see  for  the  first  time 
at  a  very  early  period  7”  Now,  what  do  our  friends  say  to  this  7 
What  would  the  young  lady's  future  husband  say  to  it  7  What 


will  the  writer  herself  say  to  it  when  she  is  ten  years  older  7 
Youth  is  the  apology,  and  the  only  apologj-,  that  can  be  offered  for 
the  worse  than  folly  that  is  indicated  in  this  note.  If  Nora  be 
really  on  the  eve  of  marriage,  we  advise  her  to  study  carefully  the 
last  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs — sbo  will  learn  there  what  a 
wife  should  be,  and  in  what  way  she  should  endeavour  to  commend 
herself  to  the  eyes  and  to  the  heart  of  her  husband. 

L.  I.  B.,  whose  motive  is  excjllent — that  of  assisting  her 
parents,  who  are  unfortunately  in  struggling  circumstances— has 
omitted  to  tell  ns  what  she  can  do.  In  what  particular  direction 
does  her  talent  lie  7  We  are  the  earnest  advocates  of  womuu 
helping  themselves.  Says  our  poet  Wordsworth — 

“  Show  ns  how  divine  a  thing 
A  woman  may  be  made.” 

A  woman  never  so  well  fulfils  her  divine  mission,  as  when  she  is 
engaged  in  works  of  usefulness  for  the  benefit  of  others,  or  for  her 
own  proper  advancement.  We  shrink  from  advising  any  woman 
to  go  out  of  her  station.  Remain  where  God  places  yon.  Do 
not  seek  for  yourself  any  prominent  field  of  service  where  you  will 
attract  the  attention  of  the  world.  Some  of  the  noblest  heroisms 
have  been  achieved  in  the  effort  to  lighten  a  father's  burden,  to 
relieve  a  failing  aud  fading  mother  of  much  care,  and  to  make 
home  attractive  to  brothers  prone  to  stray  from  it.  Now  what  can 
you  do,  beyond  what  you  are  doing  7  In  busy  London  you  might 
find  employment  readily,  but  we  know  not  what  to  advise  in  your 
circumstances,  excepting  that  of  entering  some  respectable  family 
as  a  governess.  Perhaps  yon  have  some  taste  for  dressmaking  and 
millinery ;  if  so,  might  not  this  be  turned  to  good  account  * 
Doubtless  there  are  mauy  who  would  bo  glad  to  avail  themselves 
of  your  services  in  this  way.  Try.  If  unsuccessful  in  one  way,  try 
another ;  never  bo  ashamed  of  honest  industry.  Your  object  is  a 
noble  one ;  wo  regret  that  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  your  case 
should  make  our  advice,  necessarily,  so  vague ;  but  yon  have  our 
best  wishes  for  your  complete  success. 

While  on  the  question  of  woman's  work,  wo  may  direct  atten¬ 
tion  to  one  branch  of  employment  which  is  left,  we  think,  a  great 
deal  too  much  to  the  stronger  sex.  We  refer  to  drawing  on  wood 
for  the  purpose  of  engraving.  There  are  comparatively  few  ladies 
who  devote  themselves  to  this  employment.  We  have  dranghts- 
men  by  scores ;  they  have  made  the  art  of  wood  engraving  of 
snificient  importance  to  be  recognised  by  the  Royal  Academy.  It 
is  the  medium  which  has  begun  aud  carried  on  our  art  educa¬ 
tion.  Gustave  Dorc  has  chosen  it  as  the  best  and  speediest  way 
of  making  himself  known  to  the  world.  WeU,  while  there  are  so 
many  men  engaged  in  this  branch  of  art,  how  comes  it  that 
we  have  so  few  women  paying  any  attention  to  it  7  ^Ye  may, 
we  trust,  without  impropriety,  be  allowed  to  allude  to  the  Misses 
ClaxtoD,  and  to  Miss  M.  £.  Edwards,  as  instances  of  what  grand 
things  may  be  done  on  wood  by  the  skilled  hands  of  women  artists, 
and  to  found  on  this  the  suggestion  that  what  has  been  done  may 
be  done  again.  If  wo  take,  for  example,  such  simple  mechanical 
work  as  the  drawing  of  needlework  patterns  on  wood,  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  fashion  blocks,  &c.  —  such  as  those  which  appear  in 
our  Magazine — why  is  it  they  are  the  work  of  men  ?  Why  do  not 
the  women  take  it  out  of  the  men's  bands  7  If  there  bo  amongst 
our  readers  any  lady  artists  who  are  skilled  in  wood  drawing,  it 
will  afford  ns  the  utmost  pleasure  to  employ  their  talents.  Lady 
novelists,  lady  essayists,  lady  historians,  lady  critics,  aud  poetesses 
without  number,  are  found,  perhaps,  too  readily ;  not  so  with  the 
lady  artists  who  can  draw  on  wood.  Well,  we  must  change 
all  this. 

Esther  is  quite  right  in  saying  that  “it  is  not  every  man  who 
quite  understands  his  wife.”  The  fact  is,  wc  fear  there  arc 
few  men  who  trouble  themselves  about  the  matt>  r.  Most  appear 
to  be  under  the  impression  that  what  is  gratifying  j  o  them  must  be 
equally  gratifying  to  their  partners.  They  quite  ignore  the  idea 
of  there  being  a  sex  of  soul.  A  woman's  happiness  flows  to  her 
from  sources  and  through  channels  different  from  those  which 
give  origin  and  conduct  to  the  happiness  of  man,  and,  in  a 
measure,  will  continue  to  do  so  for  ever.  That  which  satisfies  a 
man  will  not  satisfy  a  woman.  That  which  most  interests  a  man 
is  not  that  in  which  a  woman’s  soul  finds  its  most  grateful  exercise. 
There  is  in  her  heart  a  depth  of  tenderness  which  only  the  cir- 
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comstances  aud  exigencies  of  life  can  reveal.  Longfellow  hints  at 
this  in  the  language  which  he  iiats  into  the  month  of  Preciosa's 
lover  in  his  Sjianisk  Student 

“  AVhat  I  most  prize  in  woman 
Is  her  affection,  not  her  intellect ; 

TIic  intellect  is  finite ;  hnt  the  affections 
Are  infinite,  and  cannot  be  exhansted. 

•  »  •  •  • 

The  world  of  the  affections  is  thy  world  ; 

Kut  tliat  of  man's  ambition.  In  that  stillness 
IVliich  most  becomes  a  woman,  calm  and  holy, 

Thou  sittest  by  the  fireside  of  the  heart 
Feeding  its  flames.” 

If  the  world  piles  its  honours  on  a  man’s  head,  and  wealth  pours 
into  liis  coffers ;  if  ho  enjoys  the  fairest  prize  of  excellence  and 
enterprise,  and  the  wife  thereby  is  deprived  of  much  of  his 
society,  feels  that  she  is  driven  out  of  his  thoughts,  what  attrac¬ 
tions  have  these  material  gains  for  her  ?  She  may  enjoy  his  repn- 
tatioii,  his  wealth,  his  success,  his  good  fortune,  but  he  is 
infinitely  more  precious  to  her,  and  if  he  bo  estranged— if  there 
be  no  time  left  for  the  old  affection,  the  old  love — what  arc  these 
things  to  her?  No  amount  of  money,  influence,  or  fame  can  pay 
for  a  life  of  unhappiness.  We  cannot  afford  to  be  unhappy.  A 
very  deep  responsibility  rests  upon  the  husband  in  this  matter ; 
and  although  wo  scarcely  like  the  tone  in  which  Uxii.vppy  One 
pats  her  grievance  before  ns,  there  is  much  truth  in  it.  He  has 
all  the  grace  and  polish  that  helped  to  win  her  heart  three  years 
ago,  but  none  of  it  for  her.  He  has  taken  her  out  of  a  plea¬ 
sant  family  circle,  away  from  the  associations  of  her  childhood, 
and  she  was  well  content,  for  there  was  no  society  in  all  the  wide 
world  which  she  prized  so  much  ns  his.  But  now  he  seems  to 
think  that  his  duty  ends  with  handing  over  the  housekeeping 
money;  she  has  no  pleasant  tcte-a-tcte ;  he  is  too  busy;  no  enjoy¬ 
able  walks  with  her  hand  upon  his  arm  ;  he  is  too  tired.  This  is 
bad.  Unhappy  One  must  try  and  win  him  back,  making  him 
feel  the  truth  of  the  poet’s  words : — 

“  Whate’er  the  nplooking  soul  admires, 

Whate’er  the  senses’  banquet  be. 

Fatigues  at  last  with  vain  desires. 

Or  sickens  by  satiety. 

“But  truly  my  delight  was  more 

In  her  to  whom  I'm  bound  for  aye, 

Yesterday  than  the  day  before. 

And  more  to  day  than  yesterday  1” 

Flop. A  must  forgive  us :  we  lost  sight  of  her  in  the  crowd  of 
visitors  about  our  old  nrm-chair.  When  a  lady  is  walking  with  a 
gentleman,  say  father  or  brother,  and  he  meets  an  acquaintance 
of  his,  and  they  each  bow  to  the  other,  the  stranger  raising  bis 
hat  to  the  lady,  should  she  bow  ?  Yes.  Should  the  lady  meet 
the  strange  gentleman  in  the  street  again,  it  would  not  be 
necessary  for  the  lady  to  bow  to  him,  and  he  would  not  be  war¬ 
ranted  in  bowing  to  her.  If  a  formal  introduction  had  taken 
place,  it  would  be  the  lady’s  part  to  recognise  tbo  gentleman.  The 
rule  is  that  the  superior  should  be  the  first  to  recognise  the  inferior. 
Ladies,  by  our  chivalrous  code  of  etiquette,  are  always  regarded 
as  the  superiors  of  men. 

W.  W.  F.,  rather  oddly  at  this  juncture,  wants  to  know  where 
the  following  lines  occur: — 

“  Truly  woman’s  lot  doth  merit  pity. 

Man  rules  alike  at  home  and  in  the  field. 

Nor  is  in  foreign  climes  without  resource ; 

Possession  gladdens  him,  him  conquest  crowns. 

How  circumscribed  is  woman’s  destiny! 

Obedience  to  a  harsh,  imperious  lord 
Her  duty  and  her  comfort.” 

They  occur  in  the  opening  scene  of  Iphigenia  in  Tauris,  and  are 
spoken  by  Iphigenia. 

Louisa  A.,  who  tells  us  she  can  play  the  piano,  draw,  and  make 
herself  generally  useful,  has  been  in  love  several  times,  but  in 
every  instance  her  attachment  has  been  unrequited.  She  wants  a 
husband,  and  applies  for  a  recipe  to  get  one ;  also  for  removing 
pimples  on  the  face  I  The  best  way  to  get  a  husband  it  not  to 


look  for  one.  The  sage  experience  of  a  lady  has  been  recorded 
to  the  following  effect : — “  I  never  climbed  a  tree  to  gather  fruit, 
but  waited  patiently  till  it  was  ripe,  and  then  it  dropped  at  my 
feet ;  so  is  it  with  the  men :  don’t  run  after  them,  and  they'll  run 
after  you.”  The  second  question  is  more  grave.  Pimples  on  tho 
face  generally  indicate  a  bad  state  of  body — just  as  harping  on 
tho  subject  of  beaux  shows  a  bad  state  of  mind — tho  washes  that 
are  recommended  to  remove  tho  pimples,  if  they  answer  their 
end,  increase  the  ill-health  of  the  sufferer — just  as  frowning  down 
on  a  young  girl’s  prattle  about  lovers  and  husbands  often  makes 
them  ponder  morbidly  on  what  they  are  forbidden  to  talk  of,  and 
so  they  get  morally  sick.  Tho  best  plan  is  to  take  advice  from  a 
medical  man  about  the  pimples,  and  from  some  lady  friend  of 
good  common  sense  about  the  sweethearts. 

Yes,  Materfamillvs,  wo  quite  agree  with  you  that  it  were 
better  he  should  be  married,  but  if  he  won’t  he  won’t. 

“  The  good  he  scorned 
Stalked  off  reluctant,  like  an  ill-used  ghost. 

Not  to  return.” 

Yon  say  ho  prefers  “  moping  by  himself,”  a  lover  of  solitudo — 
Zimmermann  the  younger ;  yon  know  what  Cowper  says — 

“  How  sweet,  how  passing  sweet  is  solitude  t 
But  grant  me  still  a  friend  in  my  retreat. 

Where  I  may  whisper,  ‘  Solitude  is  sweet !’  ” 

Angelina  W  ’s  suggestion  shall  have  our  serious  attention. 

L.  M.  N.,  A  SuoscRiuER,  Lily,  and  .1.  B.  should  apply  to 
Jfadamo  Gonbaud,  33,  Itathbone-place,  Oxford-street. 

Wo  have  from  time  to  time — which  means  by  almost  every  post 
— a  goodly — or  a  hadly — lot  of  uninvited  poetry ;  and  tho  bards  and 
bardcvsfs  sometimes  are  not  only  ready  to  strike  their  harps,  but 
u/>,  because  wo  write  “  Declined  with  thanks.”  Now  really  people 
ought  not  to  be  cross  with  ns.  The  true  poet,  if  he  meet  with  no 
success,  is  content  to  be  silent — to  whisper  to  his  muse,  “  Posterity 
shall  know  thee !” — but  the  man  (or  woman  either)  who  has 
crowned  himself  with  .^.polio’s  coronal,  and  grown  vain-glorious  on 
the  strength  of  insertion  in  the  left-hand  corner  of  the  back  page 
of  an  obscure  provincial  paper— glares  on  tho  editor  who  refuses 
admission,  and  accuses  him  of  envy,  hatred,  malice,  and  all  uu- 
charitablcncss  —  they  are  too  obtuse  to  understand  that  we  are 
simply  cruel  that  we  may  be  kind.  The  ascent  of  Parnassus  is 
more  hazardous  than  the  ascent  of  Slont  Blanc.  Those  who 
attempt  it  must  bo  prepared  for  anything — or  nothing.  Those 
who  go  in  search  of  the  honey  of  Hybla  feel  themselves  aggrieved 
if  they  get  but  the  smart  of  the  sting.  Here  follow  a  few  samples 
of  the  sort  of  things  we  get  {pure  et  simple,  as  sent) : — 

“the  young  emigrants  farewell. 

“  Farewell  dear  trends  I  now  must  leave  ye 
For  A  strange  &  distant  Isle 
Where  No  one  will  recognise  Mo 
Where  No  one  will  on  me  smile 
There  alone  I’ll  rome  in  sadness 
Lonly  on  A  foreign  shore 
Thoughts  bring  back  Alas  but  Madness 
shall  I  ueaver  see  yon  more 
“  When  I  have  Crossed  yon  mighty  billow 
When  Neath  burning  skys  1  rome 
Or  while  slumbering  on  My  pillow 
My  dream’s  shall  be  of  those  at  home 
Y'es  dear  fronds  I'll  often  Crave 
When  Across  yon  might  sea 
To  spend  an  hour  or’e  yon  lone  greave 
To  spend  an  Jtoitr  dear  trends  with  ye.” 

Not  bad,  is  it?  Here  is  another  example  of  the  sort  of  thing 
we  have  to  suffer : — 

“  HAPriNESS  UNIVERSAL. 

“  There’s  a  tiny  bird  that  sings  with  delight 
As  it  feels  the  warmth  of  the  sunbeam  bright ; 

There’s  an  insect  wearing  a  downy  coat 
That  cheerily  hums  a  joyous  note 
As  it  nectar  sips  from  tulip  and  rose ; 

There's  a  horse  that  whinneys,  a  dog  that  frisks, 

A  cat  that  purrs,  and  a  kitten  that  whisks. 

Each  in  its  way  its  happiness  shows. 
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There's  s  msriuer  bold  whose  joy  is  to  skim 
The  billows  bine  in  his  craft  so  trim ; 

There’s  a  poet  whose  breast  expands  as  he  sees 
The  glory  of  Nature  and  feels  the  soft  breeze.” 

And  so  on,  with  a  good  deal  more  to  the  same  effect. 

We  hare  another  sample  which  tonches  on  the  Papal  qaestion, 
and  begins — 

“  0  Beast  of  the  Sea,  with  thine  head  and  thine  horn. 

And  thine  impions  title,  I  hold  thee  in  Scorn." 

The  rest  of  the  lines  are  equally  polite  and  poetical. 

*>*  Several  correspondents  to  whom  we  owe  answers  will  be 
attended  to  in  onr  next  number,  and  all  Needlework  and  Fashion 
inquiries  and  wishes  shall  receive  satisfactory  acknowledgment  in 
their  tnm. 

Tattino  Woreebs. — A  number  of  Tatting  patterns  are  now 
being  prepared  for  onr  Magazine,  and  some  instructions  will 
shortly  be  printed  which  will  supplement  those  which  were  given 
in  the  Englishwoman  some  year  or  two  ago.  Tatting  is  every 
day  becoming  more  extended  as  an  art  for  the  work-table,  and 
nothing  can  be  more  gracefol  than  the  proper  management  of  the 
shuttle  in  a  lady’s  hand. 

Letters  from  Higher  Latitudes. — The  first  communication 
from  Madame  Lcouie  D’Aunet  will  appear  in  the  February 
number. 

The  Milch  Goat. — A  very  useful  paper  on  this  valuable 
animal  was  intended  to  have  been  printed  in  this  number ;  it 
stands  over,  for  want  of  space,  till  February. 

In  answer  to  many  questions  as  to  the  future  contents  of  the 
publications  hitherto  issued  from  No.  24S,  Strand,  W.C.  (taken 
by  the  Government  for  the  New  Law  Courts),  we  beg  to  refer  to 
the  following  details,  and  to  state  that  the  Magazines,  and  books 
edited  or  prepared  by  Mr.  Beeton,  will  be  issued  from  Warwick 
House,  Paternoster-row,  where  all  letters,  articles,  &c.,  may  be 
forwarded  to  him. 

8.  o.  beeton’s  periodicals  and  serials  for  the  new  tear. 

THE  BOY’S  OWN  MAGAZINE. 

Edited  by  S.  O.  Beeton.  Cd.  Monthly. 

The  new  volume  of  the  Boy’s  Own  Magazine  begins  with  the 
January  number  (now  ready). 

A  beautiful  Coloured  Plate  is  included  in  the  January  number. 

The  January  number,  and  the  succeeding  numbers,  will  com¬ 
prise  an  average  of  100  Handsome  Pages,  inclusive  of  Tinted  Paper 
Plates,  Correspondence,  Essays,  Competitions  and  Awards,  &c. 

The  new  volume  will  comprise,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  be¬ 
sides  other  interesting  matter,  the  following  subjects : — 

I.  Historical  Tale.  By  Francis  Davenant.  Edward  Claydon, 
a  Story  of  the  Days  of  Agincourt.  Hlustrated. 

II.  Prince  Jack  of  Figi  (continued  and  concluded).  By  the 
Author  of  Wild  Sports  of  the  World.  Hlustrated. 

in.  The  World’s  Weapons,  and  other  Papers  on  subjects  in 
Natural  History  and  Science.  By  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood. 

IV.  The  Three  Scouts.  A  Tale  of  the  Great  American  Civil 
War. 

V.  The  Red  Cloak  Plot.  By  the  Author  of  King  of  Trumps,  &c. 

VI.  Great  Travellers.  With  Portraits  and  other  Engravings. 

VIL  Midshipmen  Afloat  and  Ashore.  Hlustrated  by  Commander 
Walter  W.  May. 

VIII.  New  Ballads  and  Old.  With  full-page  Engravings. 

IX.  Fresh  Stories  of  Sport  with  "Wild  Animals. 

X.  The  Amateur  Mechanic,  and  other  practical  Papea.  With 
Explanatory  Diagrams. 

XI.  The  Strong  Places  of  the  Earth.  With  Views  of  Great 
Fortresses  and  Strongholds. 

XII.  New  Puzzle  Pages. 

We  are  enabled  to  announce  a  compliance  with  a  constant  and 
general  desire  on  the  part  of  the  subscribers  to  the  Boy’s  Own, 
to  possess  Portraits  of  the  writers  and  artists  of  the  Magazine. 
Thus,  the  February  and  March  numbers  will  contain  most  highly- 
finished  Steel  Engravings  of  some  of  the  principal  contributors 
to  the  Bov’s  Own  Magazine.  These  Engravings  will  present  the 


likenesses,  engraved  by  Adlard  from  photographs  taken  expressly 
for  the  purpose,  of— First  Plate— W.  H.  D.  Adams,  W.C.  Bennett, 
H.  Coxwell,  W.  Dalton,  F.  Davenant,  Captain  Drayson,  R.  Dudley, 
J.  Grant,  J.  Greenwood,  T.  Hood,  and  the  Editor.  Second  Plate 
— W.  H.  G.  Kingston,  W.  C.  Monkhouse,  W.  H.  Northcott,  Rev. 
J.  Pycroft,  Captain  Mayne  Reid,  W.  B.  B.  Stevens,  J.  G.  Thom¬ 
son,  W.  Thornbury,  J.  Tillotson,  T.  W.  Wood,  and  the  Rev.  J.  G. 
Wood. 

A  new  plan  of  paging  the  Bov’s  Own  Magazine  will  give  our 
subscribers  two  perfect  books  at  the  end  of  the  year;  one,  the 
Kog’s  Oum  Volume  ;  the  other,  a  complete  story.  The  Three  Scouts. 
Moreover,  the  type  throughout  wUl  be  uniform,  and  present  a 
handsome  appearance. 


THE  BOY’S  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 
Twopence  Monthly.  Forty-eight  pages.  Engraved  Frontispiece, 
and  Illustrated  in  the  Text. 

The  new  volume  begins  with  the  January  number,  and  during 
the  twelve  months  of  18G7  will  appear — 

London  ’Prentices ;  a  Romance  of  the  Time  of  Bluff  King  Hal. 

By  the  Author  of  Shot  and  Shell,  See.  Illustrated. 

The  Boys  at  Chequasset.  By  the  Author  of  The  Cagicorthys. 
Adventures  in  the  Backwoods.  By  Sir  Lascelles  Wraxall.  With 
Full-page  Engravings. 

Our  Sphinx,  with  New  Mysteries. 

“  Odd  Boy  Observations”  from  the  top  of  St.  Paul's  and  else 
where. 

The  Dwellers  in  the  Deep.  By  George  St.  Clair. 

Old  Heads  on  Young  Shoulders. 

Visits  to  Our  Workshops. 

The  Boy  Reciter.  A  splendid  collection  of  Orations  and  Speeches. 
&c.  &c.  Sec. 


THE  YOUNG  ENGLISHWOMAN. 

Gd.  Monthly.  (Subscription,  7s.  per  annum,  including  postage.) 

The  new  volume  begins  with  the  January  number,  now  ready. 

The  Young  Englishwoman  contains  5G  pages  of  good  paper, 
and  an  Extra  Diagram  and  Pattern  Sheet,  equal  to  a  further  82 
pages — in  all,  88  pages.  It  is  illustrated  by  tlie  best  Needlework 
Hlustrations,  done  in  Germany,  France,  and  England. 

A  New  Coloured  Fashion  Plate,  especially  adapted  for  young 
ladies,  is  included  in  each  monthly  part. 

The  Young  Englishwoman’s  Literature  is  of  the  purest.  The 
Tales  written  and  chosen  for  the  Magazine  are  of  that  high  cha¬ 
racter  that  they  may  be  with  advantage  placed  in  the  hands  of 
young  girls.  Altogether,  such  a  high  tone  is  observable  in  the 
pages  of  the  Young  Englishwoman  as  renders  it  the  book  to 
present  to  a  young  lady ;  and  wo  believe,  in  producing  such  a 
magazine,  a  very  great  want  is  provided  for  long  felt  by  mothers 
and  all  persons  of  either  sex  who  have  the  care  of,  or  are  respon¬ 
sible  for,  the  bringing  up  of  the  youthful  feminine  population  of 
these  islands. 

Daring  the  year  will  appear  in  the  Y'oung  Englishwoman — 

A  Summer  in  Leslie  Goldthwaite’s  Life.  By  the  Author  of 
The  Gayicorthys. 

Beautiful  Pictures  from  History’s  Page. 

Letters  from  Dear  Old  Granny. 

The  Hymn  of  Love.  By  the  Author  of  Miss  Crosby's  Match¬ 
making. 

Cleopatra’s  Needle:  a  Story  of  Woman’s  Devotion. 

The  Four  Seasons. 

Loveliest  Words.  A  Collection  of  the  most  exquisite  Lines  in 
the  English  language. 

Our  Drawing  Room.  To  which  wo  invite,  in  all  frankness  and 
kindliness,  all  who  have  anything  on  their  minds,  either  to 
ask  or  to  say. 

With  the  January  number  will  be  presented  one  of  these  fa¬ 
vourite  pictures : — “  Minding  Baby,”  “  Spring  Flowers,”  “  Pretty 
Puss,”  “  Dressing  for  tho  Party,”  “  Autumn  Fruits,”  “  The 
Writing  Lessen,”  “  God  save  the  Queen.” 

Booksellers  will  receive  a  Coloured  Picture  with  each  number, 
and  subscribers  will  be  able  to  choose  their  x>ictare,  if  sufficiently 
early  in  their  application. 


THE  FALSE  AND  THE  TRUE. 


CHAPTER  m. 

GOING  HOME. 

PICTURE  a  hackney-coach  lunihering  slowly  along 
the  streets  of  London  on  a  wet  February  evening 
some  forty  years  ago,  heavily  laden  with  what  in  those 
days  was  luggage,  but  is  iinpediinenta  in  these  gen- 
teelcr  times,  and  Maggie  and  I  seated  therein  on  our 
way  to  my  new  guardian’s,  both  children  alike  in  our 
inexperience  and  astonishment  at  the  world  outside 
Gloucestershire ;  but  an  expression  of  stern  discontent 
liad  settled  upon  Maggie’s  face,  which  must  have  been 
a  strange  contrast  to  the  delight  and  excitement  in 
mine.  I  could  hardly  sit  still  a  moment  in  my  im¬ 
patience  to  arrive  at  our  destination. 

“  Oh,  dear,  dear !  what  a  slow  old  thing  of  a  coach ! 
When  shall  we  get  there  ?  Don’t  you  long  to  see  them, 
Maggie  ?” 

“Lord!  no.  Miss  Denise;  wc  shall  get  there  quite 
quick  enough  for  me.  I  baint  so  fond  of  new  faces  as 
to  be  in  a  hurry  to  see  ’em.” 

'  “  Ah !  but  you  are  not  going  to  meet  a  mother,  and 

;  sister,  and  brotlier.” 

“Xo,  I  baint!’’  and  tlie  grey  eyes  said,  as  pdain  as 
eyes  could  say,  “  Neither  are  you.’’ 

“Rut,^Ma  gie  dear,  think  what  it  will  be  to  me  to 
be  received  into  an  affectionate  family  as  one  of  them- 
I  selves.  Mrs.  Grant  says” — and  I  fondly  pressed  that 
-  lady's  very  loving  letter  that  lay  ne.xt  my  heart — “  that 

■  she  longs — lowjs!  to  fold  me  in  her  arms,  and  so  do 

I  her  dear  Laura  and  Charles.” 

“  Humph !  ^Ir.  Grant  must  be  nigh  upon  thirty  year 
old  I  reckon;  I  don’t  see  as  he  need  begin  to  practise 

Ithe  folding  business,  since  you  baint  his  sister.” 

“  What  nonsense,  Maggie !  Can’t  wc  love  each 
i  other  like  brothers  and  sisters?  Wc  should  have  been 

(that,  you  know,  if  papa  had  lived  to  come  to  England. 

Ah!  how  delightful  that  would  have  been!  Howl 
f  wish  Mrs.  Grant  were  my  mother  instead  of  my  guar- 
j  dian !” 
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“  And  so  docs  somebody  else,  I  dessay,  child.” 

“  She  must  have  loved  papa  very  much,  and  have  a 
very  kind  heart ;  she  means  to  treat  me  exactly  as 
though  I  were  her  own  child,  she  says,  and  she  knows 
everything  about  me,  you  know,  Maggie.  She  may 
love  me  in  spite  of— of ” 

The  old  woman’s  lips  trembled,  and  her  eyes  sof¬ 
tened.  “  If  she  doesn’t - ”  Hut  she  permitted  no 

giving  way  to  sentiment  in  herself  any  more  than  in 
me.  Her  mouth  tightened  again,  and  she  xvent  on 
sharply,  “  There,  fasten  up  your  cloak  and  put  on  your 
other  glove,  child.  Don’t  let  ’em  see  as  you’re  just 
wild  to  jump  dow'n  their  throats.” 

Presently  the  coach  came  to  a  jolt,  then  a  halt,  and  a 
lit  of  trembling  seized  me.  With  a  sudden  revulsion 
fear  took  the  place  of  hope,  and,  shrinking  into  the 
farthest  corner  of  the  coach,  I  exclaimed  affrightcdly, 
“  Oh,  Alaggie !  if  they  shouldn’t  like  me !  I  feel  that 
they  will  not !  What  shall  I  do  ?” 

Hut  I  had  no  time  to  say  or  think  more ;  we  had 
stopped  before  a  small  house  in  a  street  leading  out  of 
Piccadilly,  and  before  the  man  could  descend  from  his 
scat  to  knock  at  the  door,  it  opened,  and  some  one  came 
hastening  out. 

“^ly  darling  child!  At  last  you  arc  here!  We 
began  to  be  quite  alarmed  about  you.  Welcome!  a 
thousand  welcomes !’’ 

I  sprang  out  at  those  words,  letting  my  cloak  and 
sundry  other  belongings  fall  about  me  on  the  wet  pave¬ 
ment  as  I  flung  my  arms  about  the  neck  of  the  speaker. 
Shivering  a  little,  no  doubt  from  the  cold,  she  gently 
drew  me  into  the  house — to  a  room  on  the  ground- 
floor — where  were  a  gentleman  and  lady,  who  advanced 
to  meet  me.  “Here  is  my  child  at  last  I  Laura  — 
Denise — I  am  sure  you  will  soon  become  inseparables. 
Jly  son  Charles,  my  dear !’’ 

I  got  through  the  introduction  pretty  well ;  but 
when  my  guardian  hurried  away  to  give  directions 
about  the  luggage,  leaving  me  alone  with  her  sou  and 
daughter,  I  stood  for  the  moment  dazzled  and  bewil- 
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deied  in  the  bright  fire  and  lamplight.  Only  for  the 
moment,  however;  eiiriosity  soon  got  the  better  of 
eveiy  other  feeling ;  niunnuriug  I  don't  know  what  in 
answer  to  the  sister's  inquiry  whether  I  was  not  dread- 
fidly  fiitigued,  and  declining  with  a  gesture  the  com¬ 
fortable  lounge  her  bi other  wheeled  towards  the  fire,  I 
stood  gazing  anxiously  into  their  faces. 

Very  handsome  faces  they  were,  according  to  the 
received  standard  of  good  looks,  and  very  much  alike  in 
their  delicate  fairness  and  refinement  of  outline.  I 
was  at  the  uncritical  age,  too,  when  so  much  is  taken 
for  granted — when  line  eyes,  classic  features,  and 
bright  auburn  hair  are  beauty  enough  in  themselves. 
Later  in  life  one  becomes  more  exigeant — learning  to 
look  for  the  rarer,  more  subtle  loveliness  of  expre.ssiou 
which  can  give  such  an  inexpressible  charm  to  the 
homeliest  features,  and  in  comparison  with  which 
mere  feature  bciruty  is  but  as  the  mask  taken  after 
death  is  to  the  living  face.  Both  were  tall  and  distin¬ 
guished-looking,  and  the  brother's  bearing  and  pale 
auburn  moustache  denoted  his  profession  ;  for  in  those 
days  only  military  men  and  foreigners  wore  the  upper 
lip  unshaven. 

Now,  having  commenced  a  confession,  I  must  tell 
the  whole  truth,  ridiculous  as  it  will  seem,  although  it 
must  be  remembered  that  I  was  inexperienced  in  the 
ways  of  the  world,  evor  more  than  schoolgirls  usually 
arc,  the  peculiarities  of  my  position  at  Miss  Weston's 
Laving  caused  me  to  lead  a  lonely,  dreary  life,  not 
likely  to  develop  into  anything  better  than  a  morbid 
sensitiveness  and  self-consciousucss.  In  a  perfect 
agony  of  anxiety — for  I  had  made  ujj  my  mind  that  my 
whole  future  happiness  depended  upon  their  fiist 
impression — and  yet  with  something  of  the  firmness  of 
desperation,  I  took  off  my  bonnet  and  watched  the 
effect  of  my  brown  skin.  Not  a  muscle  moved  in  either 
face,  and  with  a  thrill  of  hope  I  ventured  to  whisper — 

“Do  you  think  you  can  love  me?'’ 

A  faint  flush  arose  in  the  face  of  Captain  Grant,  and 
a  sort  of  amused  smile  played  about  his  mouth,  as  he 
replied,  lifting  my  hand  to  his  lips — 

“  I  can  answer  for  myself,  ^liss  Blake.” 

“  What  a  darling !'’  exclaimed  his  sister ;  and  I  was 
too  overjoyed  at  the  time  to  notice  the  contrast 
between  the  wannth  of  the  expression  and  her  cold, 
self-possessed  beaiing. 

JIrs.  Grant  re-entered  the  room. 

“  Now,  Denise,  my  dear  (I  must  call  you  that  you 
know),  which  is  it  to  be,  a  late  dinner  or  tea  directly  y” 

Of  course  I  did  not  want  anything  to  cat ;  in  the 
state  of  bliss  I  was,  the  veiy  idea  of  dinner  seemed 
absurd.  So  it  was  to  be  a  substantial  tea,  said  my 
guardian,  and  while  it  was  preparing  she  bade  Liiura 
conduct  me  to  my  room,  begging  that  I  would  put  up 
with  its  homeliness  until  a  list  of  arrangements,  which  1 
heard  without  heeding,  could  be  ma<le  for  my  greater 
comfort.  AVhat  did  it  matter  to  me  about  the  sur¬ 
roundings  ?  Besides.  I  earnestly  assured  her  I  had  bi'en 
used  to  only  the  tiniest  and  most  scantily  furnished  of 
rooms  at  Miss  Weston's,  for  I  was  astonished  and  a 
little  frightened  at  being  made  of  so  much  importance 
all  at  once. 

But  tlic  room  assigned  t.j  me  was  evidently  the  best 


in  the  house,  having  a  small  inner  chamber  fitted  up  as 
a  boudoii-,  both  looking  bright  and  pretty  enough  in 
the  fire  and  candlelight.  Perhaps,  had  I  been  in  a  less 
ecstatic  state,  I  might  have  noticed  that  the  thin  garish 
carpet  and  the  rather  ragged  muslin  curtains  so  elabo¬ 
rately  looped  al)out  the  bed,  window,  and  dressing- 
glass,  with  faded  red  ribbon,  which  looked  as  if  it  had 
previously  done  sash  duty,  formed  a  whole  not  cpiite  so 
comfortable  in  appc*arance  as  the  plain  deal  furniture 
and  white  dimity  hangings  I  had  been  accustomed  to. 

In  my  ignorance,  attributing  Laura  Grant's  aristo¬ 
cratic  air  of  languor  to  arise  from  over-fatigue.  I 
forced  her  to  recline  in  the  easy-chair  while  I  rubbed 
away'  at  my  face  with  soap  and  water  and  towel, 
getting  through  my  toilette  schoolgirl  fashion,  in  a  sort 
of  match  against  time.  She  watched  me  with  a 
puzzled  air. 

“Don't  you  want  your  maid.  Miss  Blake?  Shall  I 
ring  for  her  ?” 

“  Do  you  mean  Maggie?  No,  thank  you ;  she  comes 
to  me  when  she  likes.” 

“But  docs  she  not  assist  you  to  dress?” 

“Oh,  no,”  I  replied,  laugliing  out  merrily  at  the 
idea ;  “  I  dress  her  sometmies.” 

“  What  does  she  do  for  you,  then?” 

“Maggie?  Oh,  all  sorts  of  things — advises  and  secs 
after  me  like  a  dear  old  mother,  you  know.” 

A  long-di-awn-out  “  Oh !”  and  a  languid  look  of  sur¬ 
prise.  But  presently  her  surprise  gi-ew  more  active. 
“Oh,  what  a  pity!'’  she  exclahned  quite  energetically; 
“do  you  always  dress  your  hair  like  that?  Such 
magnificent  hair!” 

I  had  hurriedly  gathered  my  back-hair  into  my 
hands,  rolled  it  round  and  round  into  a  tight  hard 
knob,  standing  out  like  a  large  handle  nearly  at  the  top 
of  my  head,  and  looped  the  front  part  low  down  over 
my  cheeks,  as  ^liss  Giiflin  had  taught  me  to  arrange 
it  when  I  arrived  at  the  dignity  of  womanhood. 

“And — and — pray'  excuse  me,”  she  went  on,  “but 
don't  you  have  your  dresses  to  fit  ?” 

I  was  fastening  mine  in  front,  and  sliirping  it  round 
to  its  place  afterwards,  as  we  did  at  school  whennooue 
was  in  the  way  to  help  us — a  method  not  available 
when  there  is  any  appreciable  differeirce  between  the 
cut  of  the  back  and  front  of  a  dress,  as  I  have  since 
found  out.  Her  exclamations  called  my  attention  to 
her  own  toilette,  and  1  noticed  for  the  first  time  the 
accessories  to  her  beauty.  I-ooking  at  her  delicate  blue 
silk  dress,  fitting  so  cx(xuisitely',  with  its  floating  lace 
and  ribbons,  amongst  which  there  was  the  glitter  of 
jewelry  here  and  there,  and  her  earefully-ihessed  hair, 
I  suddenly  became  aware  that  there  were  two  ways  of 
dressing  oneself.  A\'hat  a  contrast  there  was  in  the 
soft  rich  brightness  of  her  tout  tnstmhli-  to  my  diugiuess, 
although  I  was  arrayed  itr  my  best,  having  hastily 
pulled  out  my'  olive-greeit  silk  dress  with  its  lirreu 
tucker  frorrr  my  box,  and  dortrted  it  irr  horrour  of  the 
occasiorr !  Perhaiis  the  homage  of  my  eyes,  as  I  stood 
gazirrg  at  her  irr  mute  admiratioir,  was  irot  urrpleasirtg. 

“  You  urust  let  Madarrrc  ^liclraux  act  as  fairy  god¬ 
mother,  Dertise,  darling,”  she  said  caressingly.  “One 
wave  of  her  wand  will  transform  you  irrto  a  lovely 
prirreess.” 
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Blushing  'vvitli  ilolight  at  the  “darling,”  I  descended 
with  her  to  the  dining-room,  where  a  sort  of  tea-dinner 
was  spread,  little  luxuries  being  on  the  table  that  I  had 
never  seen  nor  beard  of  before.  My  guardian  assuring 
me  that  Maggie  was  well  cared  for  downstairs,  I  gave 
myself  up  to  the  quiet,  intense  <telight  of  being,  for  the 
fii-st  time  in  my  life,  treated  as  one  of  a  family.  The  shy 
pleasure  with  which  I  received  the  attentions  lavished 
upon  mo  will  be  easily  imagined.  Sucli  attentions,  too ! 
All  my  hopes  about  gaining  their  goodwill  seemed 
realised  at  once,  without  any  effort  of  my  own ;  for  I 
was  too  much  overjoyed  and  bewildered  at  my  good 
fortune  to  be  anything  else  than  passively  grateful  as 
mother,  son,  and  daughter  waited  upon  me  with 
affectionate  solicitude. 

How  winning  was  my  guardian's  gracefully  protecting 
manner,  and  how  beautiful  and  young  she  looked,  I 
thought,  gazing  wonderingly  at  the,  to  me,  marvellous 
freshness  of  her  complexion,  its  red  and  white  tints 
rivalling  the  lily  and  the  rose.  But  for  her  son's  pre¬ 
sence,  whom  ^laggic  had  declared  to  be  nearly  thirty, 
I  could  hardly  have  believed  her  thirty-five,  or  at  most 
forty,  years  old.  Then  I.aura’s  amiability,  loveliness, 
and  refinement — might  I  indeed  hope  to  win  the  friend¬ 
ship  of  such  a  girl  as  that  ?  Her  bearing  towards  me 
seemed  to  promise  as  much ;  and  I  acknowledge  that 
her  expressions  of  admiration  and  affection  were  very 
delightful  to  poor  me ;  for  I  was  too  happy  to  notice 
their  sameness  and  the  precision  with  which  they  were 
shot  forth  at  regular  intervals,  or  I  might  have  suspected 
that  she  was  merely  repeating  a  well-learned  lesson. 

My  new-found  happiness  will  be  readily  understood 
so  far;  but  those  never  placed  in  the  same  position 
will  not,  I  think,  so  easily  realise  all  that  it  was  to  an 
awkward  schoolgirl,  wj^o  had  never  before  been  in  the 
company  of  any  gentleman  more  attractive  than  a 
snuff-taking  old  music-master,  and  occasionally  an 
automaton  curate,  to  find  hci'self  suddenly  receiving 
the  homage  of  her  beau-ideal  of  a  hero.  I  may  look 
back  with  surprise  at  my  rnfatuation  for  Charles  Graiit 
now  I  have  gained  an  old  woman’s  cxiierience,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  at  seventeen  I  was  as  easily  deceived 
as — shall  I  say  as  many  another  young  dreamer  of 
dreams  ? 

Perhaps  my  own  dearly-bought  wisdom  might  enable 
me  to  preach  a  very  edifying  sermon  to  such  young 
ladies,  were  they  disposed  to  be  preached  to.  But  I 
suspect  that  if  there  arc  any  such  undisciplined  minds 
in  these  days,  they  will  do  as  they  did  in  my  time  — 
insist  iq)on  buying  their  own  experience  in  their  own 
way.  Certain  that  her  own  case  was  “so  entirely 
different,”  it  is  very  probable  that  each  would  skip  the 
advice  intended  for  lier,  exclaiming  that  “young  girls 
don’t  Avant  prosy  old  women  to  preach  to  them,  but 
nice  old  ihin(/s  to  tell  about  their  mistakes.” 

So  I  will  only  say  that  it  would  have  been  better  for 
me  could  I  have  known  that  good  and  true  men  do  not 
act  about  winning  a  young  girl’s  heart  by  flattering  her 
weaknesses,  and  tliat  classic  features  and  fine  eyes  are 
not  invariably  allied  with  the  best  moral  qualities. 

But  had  I  been  told  that  a  handsome  countenance 
might  possibly  wear  a  pensive  expression  from  other 
causes  besides  its  owner’s  overAvhelming  superiority 
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to  the  rest  of  the  Avorld — that  being  in  debt,  for  in¬ 
stance,  has  been  known  to  impart  just  the  proper 
amount  of  tender  anxiety  to  a  young  man’s  manners 
when  addressing  an  heiress,  which,  if  she  is  inex¬ 
perienced,  dignifies  him  into  the  most  interesting  of 
heroes  in  her  eyes — should  I  have  believed  it  ? 

Charles  Grant  soon  managed  to  make  me  understand, 
without  anything  so  broad  as  Avords,  that  I  had  made 
a  deep  impres.sion  upon  him.  And  liOAV  delightful  to 
poor  me  Avas  his  absorbed  attention  to  my  least  AA-ord ! 
lIoAV  fascinating  Avas  the  earnest,  respectful  Avay  in 
Avhich  he  hovered  about  me,  anticipating  my  slightest 
Avish!  ^Vhat  could  be  more  orthodox  love-making, 
according  to  the  standard  of  the  one  novel  that  I  had 
surreptitiously  read  at  stolen  intervals  in  my  school 
bedroom,  than  his  Avay  of  starting  from  his  languid, 
abstracted  air  and  fixing  his  eyes  upon  me  Avhenever  I 
spoke,  AA’ith  a  sad,  long,  eager  gaze?  “The  soul  leap¬ 
ing  to  the  eyes”  Avas,  I  think,  the  term  for  that  sort  of 
look  in  the  deeply-interesting,  pathetic,  and  bcAvildcr- 
ing  romance,  Dchnair ;  or,  the  Sorrows  of  an  Heiress. 
Charles  Grant  seemed  to  have  sat  for  the  portrait 
of  the  fascinating  Ernest  Uelmair.  It  never  entered  into 
my  head  that  the  latter  might  have  sat  for  the  former. 

No  Avonder  that  I  only  heard  fragments  of  my 
guardian’s  conversation  that  night.  I  could  only  gather 
that  she  Avas  talking  about  my  father’s  love  for  her, 
her  undying  love  for  him,  her  darling  Laura’s  perfec¬ 
tions,  and  her  dearest  Charles’s  ditto,  for  that  “  dearest 
Charles”  Avas  bending  over  me  at  the  piano,  turning 
over  music,  now  and  again  singing  scraps  from  Italian 
love  songs  in  a  fine  tenor  voice,  and  with  eyes  and  lips 
entreating  me  to  try  my  voice  with  his,  while  “  darling 
Laura”  ste.adily  shot  forth  her  minute-guns  of  admi¬ 
ration. 

I  had  hardly  given  another  thought  to  Maggie  Avhen 
^Irs.  Grant  conducted  me  to  my  room  in  a  Avhirl  of 
excitement,  my  cheeks  burning  with  blushes  called  up 
by  the  pressure  of  her  son’s  hand  as  he  bade  me  good 
night.  I  suppose  my  guardian  had  expected  a  tcte-a-tele 
Avith  me,  for  I  coidd  not  help  noticing  her  changed  coun¬ 
tenance  when  Ave  entered  the  room  and  found  ilaggie 
busily  at  Avork  there,  transferring  the  contents  of  my 
boxes  to  the  Avardrobe. 

“Have  they  shoAvn  you  your  room,  Margaret?  I 
hope  you  have  been  made  comfortable  after  your  long 
journey,”  said  Mrs.  Grant  graciously. 

“I  dare  say  it’s  comfortable  enough,  inarm,  for  I 
baint  noAvays  particular ;  but  I  can’t  sleep  all  tliat  way 
off  my  child,”  replied  Maggie  in  her  decided  Avay. 

“  Miss  Blake  Avill  be  perfectly  safe  under  my  pro¬ 
tection,  and  for  a  time  you  must  put  up  Avith  the  best 
accommodation  that  I  can  offer  you,  my  good  Avomau. 
AVe  do  not  set  apart  the  best  rooms  for  the  domestics 
in  London  houses.” 

“For  a  time?  Are  you  going  to  leave  here  soon, 
then,  mann?” 

“  I  ?  No ;  but  if  I  understood  rightly,  the  good  doctor 
only  engaged  you  to  conduct  my  Avard  hither,  although 
it  is,  of  coui-se,  my  desire  that  you  should  remain  on  a 
visit  to  me  until  you  have  quite  rested  from  the  fatigue 
of  the  journey.” 

“  You  did  not  understand  right,  inarm.  I  shall  never 
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leave  Miss  IJlakc  as  long  as  I  live,”  replied  the  old 
woman  stoutly ;  and  hardly  lowering  her  voice,  she 
added,  “and  I'ni  more  detennined  about  that  than 
[  ever.” 

\  “Jlydear,”  said  my  guai-dian,  turning  to  me,  “do 

you  think  of  ket'jiing  two  servants?  A  French  maid 
is  absolutely  neeissary,  you  know.” 

“  Oh,  no  I"  I  exclaimed,  quite  frightened  at  the  idea, 
“  I  should  not  want  one  if  she  were  not  Maggie.” 

“But  this  cix)tchet  about  her  room,  my  dear?  I 
ically  do  not  see  how  I  can  place  her  nearer  you.  Such 
an  luiheard-of  request  for  a  person  in  her  position !” 

“  Oh,  what  a  good  thought !’’  I  exclaimed  eagerly. 
“That  pretty  little  inner  room  is  just  the  very  thing 
for  me,  and  Maggie  could  sleep  here,  could  you  not, 
Maggie?  Jlay  it  be  got  ready  to-morrow,  ma'am?  I 
shall  oidy  want  a  small  bedstead  besides  what  is  here. 
To-night  it  will  seem  less  strange  to  both  of  us  if  we 
sleep  together.” 

“  My  (Jiar  Denise !’’ 

“Miss  Blake  baint  used  to  things  yet,  inarm.  But  I 
sha'n’t  set  myself  up  any  more  on  that  account ;  I  knows 
my  place,  and  I  know  that  the  little  room’s  too  good 
for  me,  only  I  natuiwlly  wants  to  be  near  her,”  said 
Maggie  gently. 

Mrs.  Grant  hesitated,  looking  perplexed  and  angry ; 
then,  ignoring  ^laggie,  said  to  me — 

“Well,  I  supjiose  it  could  be  done,  if  you  really 
desire  it,  my  deal-.” 

“  Oh,  yes,  please.” 

Maggie  said  no  more,  going  steadily  on  with  her 
folding,  her  face  turned  from  us.  Mrs.  Grant  stood 
tapping  her  fingers  upon  the  table  a  few  moments,  then 
said  softly — 

“Denise,  my  love,  are  you  too  tired  to  come  with  me 
to  my  room  for  a  few  minutes  ?  I  should  like  to  show 
you  a  portrait  of  your  dear  papa.” 

Of  course  I  was  not  too  tired  for  that,  and  I  imme¬ 
diately  followed  her  to  a  room,  which  I  was  troubled 
to  find  smaller  than  my  own  and  at  the  back  of  the 
bouse.  But  she  appeared  to  forget  what  I  came  to  see, 
and  no  more  was  said  about  the  picture. 

“  Sit  down  here,  darUiig,”  ami  she  drew  me  cares¬ 
singly  to  her  side.  “  It  was  quite  too  bad  of  my  dear 
ones — they  have  kept  you  all  to  themselves  this  evening, 
and  although  I  know  that  young  hearts  will  seek  young 
hearts,  I  shall  be  quite  jealous  if  there  is  not  a  little 
room  left  in  yours  for  me  also.  Allan's  only  child  must 
ever  be  as  dear  as  my  own  to  me.’’ 

I  nestled  more  closely  to  her  side,  but  was,  in  the 
fubicss  of  my  joy,  quite  unable  to  speak. 

“Are  you  quite  suie  that  you  are  not  over- fatigued, 
dearest  ?  I  hojie  tliat  old  woman  took  pro2)er  precautions 
to  prevent  your  taking  cold.  Country  people  are  so 
absurd  in  their  notions— so  stupid,  and  she  .seems 
especially  obtuse  a!id  obstinate,  1  think.  All,  by  the 
way,  do  you  really  ^\i■^h  her  to  remain  with  you, 
Denise?  I  think  she  took  that  for  granted  a  little  too 
readily,  ilidn't  she?" 

“Xo,  IMis.  Grant ;  I  should  never  love  anybody  as  I 
love  ilag;:ie,  and  I'm  glad  she  knows  it.  But — luu 
does  my  income  allow  of  my  keeping  a  servant?"  1 
added  anxiously,  “ Have  1  an  income?’’ 


She  looked  straight  into  my  face,  her  own  expressing 
unfeigned  astonishment,  then  turned  away  for  a  moment, 
I  couhl  not  help  fancying,  to  prevent  my  reading  any 
more. 

Presently  she  said  in  an  unsteady  voice,  “Is  it 
possible  that  Dr.  Heed  has  kept  you  ignoriuit  as  to  what 
your  income  really  is  all  this  white?  ITay  tell  me  what 
you  do  know  about  it,  darling.” 

“  I  supposed  that  I  had  a  trille,  enough  to  keep  me, 
ma'am.  Dr.  Beetl  did  not  think  it  necessary,  perhaps, 
to  tell  me  any  more,  for  I  always  had  whatever  1 
wanted.” 

“He  ought  to  have  told  you  the  truth — he  ought  to 
have  been  more  frank  with  you,  my  dear  child,”  she 
said  after  a  short  pause.  “However,  I  intend  to  act 
differently.  There  is  nothing  like  being  straightforward 
in  business  matters,  so  I  will  begin  by  telling  you  all 
I  know  myself,  and  then  you  will  feel  quite  at  home 
with  me  for  the  future,  won't  you  ?  In  the  first  place, 
I  am  glad  to  telj  you  that  you  are  heiress  to  the  whole 
of  your  dear  father’s  property,  which  is  considerable, 
although  I  cannot  tell  you  what  the  exact  amount  of 
your  property  will  be  when  you  come  of  age,  for  I  am 
such  a  child  in  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  matters  as 
to  understand  literally  notliing  about  accumulated 
interest,  and  so  forth.  Next,  I  receive  quite  enough 
from  the  trustees  to  .satisfy  me  for  taking  charge  of  you 
during  your  iiiinority,  although  Ids  dear  cliild  would 
have  been  welcome  to  share  our  crust  had  no  such 
provision  been  made,  for  worldly  considerations  have  no 
weight  with  me,  and  therefore,  darling,  I  am  quite, 
quite  satisfied.  Lastly,  there  is,  I  believe,  about  a 
hundred  or  so  a  year  for  your  separate  use— for  dress 
and  so  forth,  you  know,  dearest,  which  will  be  paid  over 
to  your  own  signature.  Quite  grand,  I  am  sure,  to  be 
signing  cheques  at  seventeen.”  Taking  two  documents 
from  a  table  at  her  elbow,  she  went  on,  “  By-the-bye, 
you  may  just  as  well  sign  these  two  papers  now — ah ! 
fortunately  here  are  pen  and  ink — then  we  can  go  to 
the  bank  the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  and  we  will  at 
once  see  about  getting  you  a  more  fitting  wardrobe.  I 
see  you  have  been  sadly  neglected  hitherto,  poor 
child !” 

I  took  the  pen  she  handed  me,  signed  the  papers,  and 
was  dismissed  with  an  affectionate  good  night.  Before 
I  could  close  my  own  door  I  saw  I.aura  aiid  Charles 
Grant  hasten  from  an  adjoining  room  into  their  mother’s, 
both  uttering  an  exclamation  that  did  not  reach  my 
eai-s. 

^Maggie,  who  Avas  kneeling  before  an  open  drawer 
when  1  entered  the  room,  did  not  turn  her  head  at  the 
sound  of  my  footstei)S,  so  quietly  sinking  down  on  to 
the  carpet  by  her  side,  1  took  her  dear  old  wrinkled 
face  between  my  hands  and  turned  it  towards  me. 

“  Kiss  me,  Maggie.  I'm  the  happiest  girl  that  ever 
lived  in  all  the  world  !” 

“There,  you  don't  want  none  of  my  kissing,”  she  said 
crossly,  and  there's  no  need  to  bo  a-erumpling  uj)  your 
best  company  dress  in  that  fashion.  Them  baint  tine 
London  ways,  I  should  think.” 

But  I  was  beginning  to  understand  the  dear  old 
woman  well  enough  to  take  no  offence  at  the  little 
rough  sjteeehes  which  she  seemed  to  use  as  safety-valves 
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to  licr  love.  So  she  was  soon  seated  in  state,  and  I  on 
the  floor  at  her  feet,  while  her  hands  trembled  about 
niy  loosened  hair. 

“  Somethin}'  to  make  me  very  happy,  birdie  ?  What’s 
tliat  in :  to  be,  I  wonder?  Are  we  goiiijr  straight  off 
back  to  Winchcomb  the  veiy  first  thing  in  the 
inoniing  ?’’ 

“Oh,  ^lagine  dear!  I've  got  so  much  to  tell  you — 
I'm  so  happy !  I  need  not  have  been  afraid !  They 
arc  so  kind,  so  affectionate !’’  I  fairly  bur.st  into  tears  of 
joy.  “  I  did  not  think  there  were  such  people  in  the 
world !’’ 

“AVhat  people?” 

“  Why  my  guanlian  and  her  daughter,  cf  course,  dear. 
JIrs.  Grant  is  as  affectionate  as  if  she  were  my  mother, 
and  Laura — she  says  I  must  call  her  Laura — seems 
almost  an  angel !” 

“  IVas  the  son  there  ?” 

“Yes.” 

“And  was  he  a  angel  too?” 

I  laughed  a  little  confusedly.  “I — I  think  ho  is 
rather  nice,  dear.” 

“Oh !” 

“  But  there  is  something  else,”  I  added  hurriedly ; 
“  I  am  rich,  Maggie — much  richer  than  we  thought !’’ 

“  Than  one  on  us  thought,  maybe.” 

“AVcll,  you  must  know  that  it  never  entered  into 
my  head  to  ask  the  dear  old  doctor  what  my  fortune 
really  was,  and  Mrs.  Grant  has  just  been  telling  me 
everything.” 

“  Telling  you  everything,  has  she  ?  What  she's  paid 
for  taking  care  on  you,  and  all  the  rest,  I  suppose  ?” 

“  No,  not  precisely ;  it  was  not  necessary,  you  know ; 
but  she  has  assured  me,  in  the  kindest  way  possible, 
that  she  is  perfectly  satisfied.” 

“  AVondei-fid  kind,  sure-ly !  And  what  else  did  she 
tell  you  ?” 

“Next,  she  said  that  I  have  a  hundred  a  year  of  my 
own — my  very  own — think  of  that!  You  shall  be  as 
grand  as  a  queen,  dear.! ’■  ,  .  '  .  . 

“Anything  else?”  slic  asked  drily,  apparently  irct 
very  greatly  impressed  with  the  wojulera  I  Jiad,  to 
relate.  ,  ,  . 

“No,  nothing  else,  but  that  we  are  going  to  the 
bank  the  first  thing  in  the  morning  with  ^lie,  papers, 
and  then - ” 

“  Papers !  What  papers  ?”  she  questioned  shar2dy. 

“  Oh,  some  I  signed.” 

“Lord,  Lord!  you  haven’t  been  a-signing  papers 
already  ?”  she  exclaimed  in  great  consternation. 

“  Only  for  the  hundred  pounds  I  am  to  receive  for 
myself — my  own  money — you  foolish  Maggie.  Why, 
you  look  as  frightened  as  though  I  had  been  doing 
something  quite  dreadful !  It  was  to  be  paid  over  to 
my  signature,  and  I  should  have  written  my  name  with 
a  grand  flourish  at  the  idea  of  being  of  so  mucli  conse¬ 
quence  if  I  had  not  trembled  so  with  happiness. 
Fancy  having  a  hundred  pounds !  How  I  shall  spend 
it  all  I  don’t  know,  unless  I  buy  dozens  and  dozens  of 
lace  caps  to  trim  you  out  in.” 

She  looked  very  grave,  and  taking  my  hands  in  hers, 
earnestly  said — 

“  My  child,  you  ought  to  have  been  told  on  it  before ; 


I  can  see  now  that  you  ought  to  have  knowed  it— it 
shouldn’t  have  been  kep’  from  you  so  long,  although  I’m 
sure  the  dear  old  master  acted  as  he  tliouglit  for  the  best. 
But  it’s  no  use  crying  over  spilt  milk,  so  now  you  listen 
to  me.  When  you  comes  of  age — and  that's  to  be  when 
you  arc  eighteen — you  will  have  nigh  ujiou  four  thousand 
a  year.  Mrs.  Grant’s  got  five  hundred  a  ye.ar  for  your 
keep  and  laming  up  till  then,  and  there's  been  a  hun¬ 
dred  anil  fifty  a  year  for  yourself  since  you  was  fifteen. 
Now  don’t  you  forget  what  I  be  a-saying  on,  child. 
My  dear  master  had  saving  ways,  although  nobody 
could  say  ns  he  was  mean  wi’  his  own,  and  he  told  me 
as  he  never  drawed  none  of  your  allowance,  for  you 
ditln't  want  for  nothing  then,  and  wotild  get  siicnding 
notions  fast  enough  when  you  was  about  in  the  world. 
So  there’s  three  hundred  pound  back  money  owed  to 
you — don't  you  forget  that.” 

We  were  both  silent  awhile,  I  with  my  head  bent 
down  upon  her  lap  to  avoid  her  itenetrating  looks,  for, 
ignorant  as  I  was  in  the  ways  of  the  world,  I  could  not 
help  feeling  an  uncomfortable  doubt  whether  my  new 
guardian  was  quite  so  frank  as  she  wished  to  appear. 
It  almost  seemed  like  an  attempt  to  blind  me  as  to  the 
true  state  of  affairs.  I  was  anything  but  elated  now 
with  the  news  that  aroused  such  a  suspicion,  and  not 
voiy  grateful  for  ilaggie's  anxiety,  even  angrily  jerking 
my  hiuid  away  from  hers.  But  I  soon  got  over  both 
anger  and  suspicion.  It  is  not  so  ditlicult  to  persuade 
ourselves  what  we  wish  to  be  true  if  we  carefully 
abstain  from  taking  but  one  view  of  a  question. 
Presently  I  was  quite  indignant  with  myself,  astonished 
that  I  could  for  a  moment  have  entertained  such  an 
unworthy  susi)icion.  I  looked  up  confidently  at  ^laggie. 

“I  recollect  now,  dear,  that  my  guardian  implied 
that  my  income  was  more  thau  a  hundred  a  year,”  (had 
she  not  said  a  hundred  or  so?)  “ami  therefore  the 
mistake  was  mine,  you  see.  She  said,  too,  that  my 
fortune  was  considerable,  although  she  did  not  know 
the  exact  amount,  not  understanding  about  the  accumu- 
leltiofn.or  imcjest — a  very  dilticxdt  thing  to  be  under¬ 
stood,  I  can  assure  you,  ^tag}^e ;  I  never  found  any 
part  of  arithmetic  so  haixl  to  do  as  the  sums  about 
accumulated  interest.” 

She  got  uix,  smiling  grimly.  “Words  don’t  mend 
broken  glass,  child ;  but  it’s  quite  time  you  was  abed 
and  dreaming ;  your  eyes  look  most  as  big  as  saucers.” 

Ah !  I  was  already  learning  to  dream  without  going 
to  sleep.  I  rose  and  stood  some  time  looking  curiously 
at  myself  in  the  bedecked  dressuig-glass.  It  was  large, 
and  showed  me  more  of  myself  than  I  had  ever  seen 
before,  for  my  school  glass  had  only  reflected  my  face, 
and  that,  as  I  have  said,  in  a  veiy  distorted  fashion. 
To  my  delight  I  now  beheld  a  tall,  well  shajied,  and, 
but  for  the  brown  skin,  handsome  girl,  with  masses 
of  bronzed  hair,  and  eyes  the  same  colour,  two  or  three 
shades  darker  than  the  conqxlexion,  but  farther  from 
black. 

After  a  long  anxious  look<^  ^hisiiei’eit.'lQ* 
with  a  hapi)y  little  sigh,  veimxgaiy  t^irahed  with 

my  hair,  “I — I — don't  thinlj'^Si  so  very  browijjjkear." 

“  You  baint  a  bit  whiter  yoU|  fj^^^this/iioTOing, 
as  I  sec.  Miss  Denise.”  \  ^  / 

No,  that  was  true  enough, \o,  with  a'lnimjne  little 
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li.-:3  upon  her  \STinklcd  cheek,  I  crept  into  my  nest,  and 
soon  glided  from  a  waking  to  a  sleeping  dream — a 
dream  in  whicli  a  certain  fair  face  was  bonding  with 
ndne  over  the  illustration  of  an  Italian  love  song — the 
faro  of  a  brunette — while  a  melodious  voice  was  softly 
Avhispering  in  my  willing  ear  that  those  dark  beauties, 
with  their  wann  complexions  and  lustrous  eyes,  were 
Lis  ideal  of  womanly  perfection.  But  the  air  seemed 
to  grow  dense  and  snfTocating;  then  a  storm  swept 
over  us,  annihilating  my  companion  and  suddenly 
clearing  the  atmosphere.  Heavy  refreshing  drops  fell 
upon  my  burning  cheeks,  and  I  awoke,  but  Lay  still,  for 
tears  were  falling  upon  my  face.  Old  Maggie  was 
praying  (lod  to  protect  “her  child — her  pet  lamb — her 
innocent  birdie — from  the  wiles  of  wicked  men.” 

CHAPTER  IV. 

MT  STYLE  OF  BEAUTY. 

HIXK  of  my  waking ! — think  what  life  me.ant  to  me 
that  bright  February  morning  when  I  unclosed  my 
eyes  and  sprang  up  with  a  thanksgiving  of  heart  and 
lips,  rejoicing  in  my  young  strength,  and  in.aking  many 
resolutions  to  use  it  aright.  How  h.ard  I  would  try  to 
overcome  certain  failings,  and  to  lead  a  biave,  true,  real 
life  in  this  glorious  old  v  orld ! 

“IMiat  does  it  matter  about  one's  appearance, 
Maggie?’’  I  exclaimed,  smiling  defiantly  at  the  bright, 
happy  face  reflected  in  the  glass.  “  Hovr  much  more 
glorious  to  win  pcojile's  love  in  spite  of  one's  looks  I 
That’s  what  I  will  strive  to  do  for  the  future.  I  am 
really  almost  glad  about  my  brownness  this  morning.” 

But  Maggie  was  more  than  usually  taciturn,  only 
replying  to  my  asj)i rations,  “  Don’t  you  forget  as  there's 
back  money  to  come  to  you.” 

Tlie  mother,  son,  and  daughter  were  st.anding  round 
the  dining-room  fire  when  1  entered,  and  each  advanced 
to  meet  me  with  a  cordial  greeting. 

“My  darling  child!  Good  morning  lo  your  sunny 
face.”  '• 

“  Dear  Denise !’’ 

“  Gooil  morning,  Miss  Blake.”  And  the  lingering 
pressure  of  my  hand  which  accom2)anied  the  latter  salu¬ 
tation  more  than  compensated  for  the  formality  of  the 
“  Miss.” 

I  breakfasted  on  ambrosia,  for  Charles  Grant  was 
by  my  side,  and  selected  for  my  pl.ate  the  little  deli¬ 
cacies,  whatever  they  were,  which  I  partook  in  a  flutter 
of  delight.  Jloanwhilc  I  strove  to  listen  to  and  ajipear 
interested  in  my  guardian’s  apologies  a!id  oxpl  inations. 
“The  house  was  so  miserably  small,  was  it  not? — so 
shabbily  funiislscd.  too.  Of  course  I  L.ad  been  sur- 
pri.sed  at  its  fihabbines.s,  but  the  arrangement  re.'pccting 
it  had  been  very  hurrie<lly  made  with  an  agent  by 
letter,  a’.'.d  she  had  no  idea  of  its  lieing  so  out  of  order 
until  the  mi.schief  was  done.  The  fact  was  that  her¬ 
self  ami  her  dear  ones  were  on  a  vi.<it  to  their  con- in. 
dear  Ijidy  Chester,  when  the  intelligence  of  the  goo<l 
doctor’s  deatli  reached  them,  and,  knowing  the  iini'jr- 
tance  of  my  residing  in  town  at  least  for  the  first  few 
months,  she  had  hurriedly  secuml  the  fir.st  house  she 
could  get.  However,  it  may  do  for  a  short  time,  may 
it  not,  darling?  .lust  while  we  are  se.  i:;;;  after  your 


wardrobe,  and  you  arc  getting  a  little  initiated  in 
fashionable  ways,  you  know.  As  the  season  advances 
we  will  take  a  better  hou.se  and  have  servants  to  match; 
for  really  that  slatternly  parlour-maid  quite  shocks  you, 
I'm  sure.  After  a  month  or  so - ’’ 

All  sorts  of  things  were  to  be  done  in  a  month  or  so, 
and  I  assented  to  everything — was  agreeable  to  any¬ 
thing. 

“But  have  you  no  pilaus  of  your  own,  my  dear 
Denise?  Pr.ay  sj»c.ak  freely ;  try  to  think  of  me  as  a 
fond  mother,  dearc.st ;  you  will  find  me  as  anxious  for 
your  hapipincss  as  any  mother  could  be.  Let  me  but 
know  your  tastes,  and  it  will  be  my  study  to  gr.atify 
them.” 

Remembering  the  advice  contained  in  my  guardian’s 
letter,  and  with  some  perception  of  its  wisdom,  I  con¬ 
fusedly  stammered  out  something  about  continuing  my 
studie.s.  “  I  should  like  to  tiy  to  become  what  Dr. 
Reed  wished  me  to  bo,  a  good  woman ;  not  negatively 
good,  you  know — good  from  knowledge — really  useful. 
And  I’.e  said  that  I  rcipuire  healthy  study  to  give  me 
power  over  myself,  that  I  should  more  particularly  keep 
to  such  subjects  as  would  teach  me  to  reason  and  re¬ 
flect,  because  my  mind  is  so  undiscipilined ;  and  I  require 
more  mental  discipdinc  than  most  pieopilc,  he  thought, 
on  account  of — of — my  failings,”  I  added,  with  my 
checks  uncomfort.ably  hot,  yet  determined  not  to  assume 
faksc  colours  to  my  new  friends. 

“What  a  darling!’’  said  Laura,  holding  her  pikate 
for  some  more  chicken,  and  looking,  if  pos.sible,  more 
fatigued  than  she  had  done  the  night  before. 

“Failings!’’  exclaimed  my  guardian:  “I  am  quite 
certain  that  no  one  could  l)c  freer  from  faults  than  you 
are,  my  dear  child ;  and  I  must  not  allow  you  to  spe.ak 
of  your.=clf  in  th.at  way.  The  truth  is  that,  good  as 
Dr.  Reed  doubtles.sly  was,  and  capable  of  educating 
boy.s,  he  was  not  the  best  advi.-icr  in  the  world  for  a 
young  Lady.  One  thing  is  perfectly  cle.ar  to  mo,  and  th.at 
is.  that  he  has  decidedly  erred  in  his  apipweciation  and 
treatment  of  .’cu,  cavlitig,  ice 'my  womanly  instincts 
tell  me  ih.at  you  requiro  the  tci.derest  encouragement, 
and  inot  to  bc'.de^i'cs.sed  as  you  evidently  have  been. 
BesMc-'.  rdiirs  We. ton’s  letter  informs  me  that  you  have 
been  remarkably  quick  with  your  studies.  1  assure 
you  sh2;f)pc.aks  very  highly  of  your  attainments  in 
Frencli,  Italian,  music,  painting  on  velvet,  and  so  fort’n, 
and  she  considers  your  education  very  satisfactorily 
finished  in  all  respvects.’’ 

“Then  .she  docs  not  know  anything  .about  it,  ma’am, 
for  1  am  quite  sure  that  I  have  not  a  thorough  know¬ 
ledge  (as  the  doctor  wouM  s.ay)  of  anyone  thing  th.at 
I  have  been  doing  all  my  life.  I  feci  very  ignorant. 
He  said  1  was,  and  I  know  it  is  true;  so  I  should  like 
to  take  his  advice  ami  tiy  to  impirove  my.-:elf  by  begin¬ 
ning  .some  good  liard  study.’’ 

“  Hard  study  i  s  fpuile  out  of  pilaee  for  a  young  giil, 
my  dear;  it  destroys  all  the — the - ” 

“  I’leshne.ss  and  simpilieity  so  graceful  anil  charming 
in  a  young  girl,”  said  her  son.  “  You  will  lo.se  your 
greatest  charm  if  you  attempt  anything  in  the  blue 
way.  Miss  Blake.” 

“Blue!  'I  hat  means  learned,  clever,  and  liking  to 
seem  so,  doesn’t  it?  1  don't  want  to  be  tliat.  Captain 
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Grant,”  I  replied,  for  the  first  time  meeting  his  gaze  ; 
“I  only  want  to  he  strong  enough  to - ” 

“  Strong  young  ladies  arc  not  in  fashion,”  he  inter¬ 
rupted  laughingly. 

“  But  Avhen  one  grows  old?  I  should  not  like  to  be 
silly  then.” 

You  will  never  grow  old,  and  can  never  be  silly.” 

I  was  obliged  to  lower  my  eyes  before  the  expres¬ 
sion  in  his.  Before  1  had  recovered  self-possession 
a  hired  carriage  came  to  the  door,  and  my  guardian 
hurried  me  away  to  dress  to  go  out  for  a  day's  shop- 
ping. 

Captain  Grant  accompanied  us  the  first  stage  of  our 
journey — to  the  banker's — remaining  in  the  coach  with 
Eaura  and  me  whilst  his  mother  went  into  the  bank. 
AVe  were  engaged  in  lively  conversation,  and  my 
guardian  did  not  appear  to  be  more  than  a  few 
minutes  absent.  AVhen  she  joined  us  again  her  son 
suddenly  remembered  an  appointment  and  bade  us 
good  morning. 

“You  will  dine  at  homo,  Charles?”  said  Mrs.  Grant, 
putting  a  small  parcel  into  his  hands. 

I  noticed  that  there  was  a  deep  Hush  upon  his  face, 
and  that  his  lingers  tightened  over  the  small  roll  of 
paper,  as  their  eyes  met  for  an  instant.  “  You  will 
return  to  dinner?”  she  repeated,  a  little  anxiously,  1 
thought.  He  hesitated,  looked  towaixls  me,  then 
bowed  in  the  alHnnative.  Then  commenced  the  work 
of  the  day.  A\'e  went  from  shop  to  shop,  and  from 
milliner  to  dressmaker,  until  I  was  comjiletely  be¬ 
wildered  by  the  mass  of  linciy  displayetl  for  our 
approval;  and  doubtless  I  should  have  given  some 
rery  incongruous  orders,  but  for  the  experienced 
assistance  of  my  guardian  and  her  daughter.  They 
seemed  quite  at  home  amid  the  heaped-up  ribbons, 
laces,  &c.,  and  readily  selected  from  the  chaos  every¬ 
thing  that  was  most  beautiful  and  fitting,  said  the 
obsequious  shopkeepers.  Listening  to  the  long  solemn 
discussions  with  milliners  and  dressmakers,  I  became 
aware  how  very  primitive  my  ideas  had  hitherto  been 
upon  the  subject  of  dress.  What  a  much  more  mo¬ 
mentous  affair  was  the  choice  of  a  young  lady's  outfit 
than  I  had  supposed  it  to  be !  How  countrified  and 
ignorant  I  felt,  when,  having  ventured  to  express  a 
desire  for  a  light  blue  dress  like  Laura's,  iladame 
ilichaux,  a  very  grand  lady  in  a  satin  dress,  declared 
with  dignified  decision  that  she  could  not  sanction 
such  an  absurdity.  “The  honour  of  her  establish¬ 
ment  was  concerned  in  the  appearance  of  her  custo¬ 
mers,  and  it  would  be  gone  for  ever  did  she  permit  a 
brunette  to  wear  light  blue.”  I  ventured  no  more 
suggestions,  but  listened  in  silent  astonishment  to  the 
numerous  orders  given  by  my  companions.  I  found  that 
(lre.ss  does  not  mean  one  for  comjiany  and  two  or  three 
for  ordinary  wear,  but  an  innumerable  number  for  all 
sorts  of  occasions;  breakfast,  riding,  driving,  dining, 
fete,  ball,  and  theatre,  each  had  its  indisiiensable 
Costume  and  emlless  a.s.sortmeut  of  accessories. 

Laura  (piite  lost  her  air  of  fatigue,  even  energetically 
di.seussing  the  different  fashions,  and  receiving  my 
little  offerings  very  affectionately,  for  of  course  I 
ordered  anything  tliat  she  seemed  to  admire  to  be 
adiled  to  my  account.  1  particularly  insisted  whenever 


her  mother  hinted  that  their  owu  means  were  too  small 
to  allow  of  such  and  such  little  indulgcuccs. 

At  length  we  had  finished  for  the  day,  and  although 
a  little  wearied  of  the  incessant  hum  about  libbous, 
flowers,  lace,  feathers,  and  all  the  endless  etcreteras 
aiipcrtaining  to  the  toilette,  I  returned  home  in  high 
spirits,  and  lan  upstairs  to  describe  some  of  the 
wonders  I  had  seen  to  ^l.agyie.  But  I  suppose  my 
descriptive  powers  wore  not  very  great,  for  1  did  not 
succeed  in  interesting  her.  Neither  did  my  little 
offering  of  a  shawl  for  her  shoulders  find  favour  in  her 
sight;  for  I  haj)pened  to  mention  that  it  was  French, 
when  she  immediately  folded  it  in  its  inapcr  again, 
with  the  exclamation,  “Thank  God!  she  hadm't  come 
to  wearing  anything  French  so  far,  aul  she  trusted 
to  end  her  days  without  any  help  from  dancing,  fiddling 
foreigners.”  However,  a  small  bunch  of  snowdrops  and 
violets  which  I  had  purchased  fortunately  set  matters 
straight  again,  although  “  They  hadn't  got  altogether 
the  right  sniff  wi'  'em,”  she  explained.  “Nor  was  it 
to  be  expected  that  they  could  have,  in  a  stilied-up 
place  like  London.'’ 

“  AVhatan  ugly  old  thing  of  a  dress,  isn't  it,  ilaggic?'’ 

I  exclaimed,  as  she  fastened  my  best  company  olive 
silk  that  I  was  going  to  wear  to  dinner. 

“  It  isn't  old,  and  it  wasn't  ugly  the  day  before 
yesterday.'’ 

“  Oh,  but  we  didn't  know  then,  dear.  Madame 
Michaux  s.ays  that  I  must  never  wear  green,  but  only 
soft,  bright,  rosy  colours  or  white — white  generally  for 
evenings.'’ 

“Oh!" 

“And  the  hairdresser  says  that  I  have  chosen  just 
the  most  unbecoming  w.ay  in  the  world  to  diess  my 
hair.  It  is  to  be  drawn  stiaight  back  from  my  face 
d  la  Gi\c  into  a  knot  low  down  behind,  to  show  the 
contour  of  the  head,  you  know  ;  aud  for  dress  I  am  to 
wear  one  large  scarlet  or  white  flower  at  the  side; 
never  a  wreath,  or  the  least  particle  of  green.  Only 
think  of  my  wearing  a  gicen  wreath  at  the  school 
ball!  No  wonder  I  looked  a  fright,  wash?  although 
it  doesn't  much  matter  about  one's  looks  at  a  school 
ball.”  I  was  looking  in  the  dressing-glass  while  run¬ 
ning  on  thus,  my  head  turned  critically  aside,  as  I 
tried  the  effect  of  a  knot  of  scarlet  ribbon  against  my 
dark  hair.  But  I  suddenly  noticed  that  my  dear's 
head  was  bowed,  and  her  face  buried  in  her  hands,  and 
my  aims  were  about  her  neck  in  a  moment.  “  AVhat  is 
it,  dear  ?  Are  you  nolj  well  ?  Has  anything  won  ied  you?'’ 

She  was  silent ;  but  1  was  ausweied  by  the  knot  of 
ribbon  which  fluttered  fremi  my  head  to  the  caipet. 
Gur  eyes  met,  and  1  felt  my  cheeks  crimson  with 
shame.  AVas  tins  the  end  of  my  good  resolves?  AVas 
it  I  that,  a  few  short  hours  ago,  had  made  so  many 
gooel  resolutions  to  lead  a  good,  useful  life?  AA’ell, 
I  thought  in  utter  self-abasement,  might  she  gaze  at 
me  with  that  sorrowful  pitying  look  through  her  tea:.':. 
I’erhajis,  however,  all  this  was  a  more  natural  conse- 
ijuence  of  what  had  gone  before  than  1  eoiihl  at  tl;e 
time  understand  it  to  be.  The  sudden  transition  from 
the  want  of  symj.athy  that  I  had  suffered  from  at  Laurel 
House  to  oiien  adulation  had  caused  a  reaction,  quickly 
developing  a  morbid  humility  into  the  opposite  extreme. 
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“Oh,  Maggie!  am  I  growing  wicked  already?  I 
know  it  is  wicked  to  be  so  glad  to  be  admired ;  but  I 
always  thought  I  was  so  ugly,  and  now - ’’ 

A  tap  sounded  at  the  door,  and  Maggie  hastily 
diied  her  eyes.  “Hush!  there's  inarm  ehattering; 
don't  let  her  sec  as  I'm  out  of  sorts.” 

“  Denise !  Denise !  my  love,  we  arc  waiting.” 

Hastily  kissing  Maggie's  check,  I  ran  down  to 
dinner. 

There  was  subject  enough  for  conversation  in  the 
events  of  the  day.  Captain  (Irant  showed  great  interest 
in  t!ic  details  of  our  work ;  asking  a  great  many  questions 
about  our  purchases,  and  seeming  much  amused  at  his 
mother's  and  sister's  laughing  rem.arks  about  my 
ignorance  as  to  what  a  fashionable  young  lady's  ward¬ 
robe  should  consist  of. 

“But  wc  must  not  let  you  run  into  the  opposite 
extreme,  and  get  extravagant  tastes,  darling,”  said  my 
guardian ;  “  your  bills  must  already  exceed  two  hun¬ 
dred  pounds,  and  we  haven't  seen  the  shoe  or  corset 
maker  yet.”  I  laid  down  my  knife  and  fork,  repeating 
in  great  consternation,  “Two  hundred  pounds!” 

They  all  laughed  merrily  at  my  unfeigned  distress. 

“I’ray  don’t  look  so  frightened,  child,”  said  Mrs. 
Grant.  “  Pray  do  not  let  that  information  spoil  your 
dinner,  for  it  is  not  so  very  terrible,  after  all.  Only 
such  a  dear  little  ignoramus  as  yourself  could  suppose 
that  a  hundred  pounds  would  cover  the  expense  of  a 
proper  outfit  for  a  fashionable  <l<!hut  in  life.  You 
were  almost  destitute  of  necessaries,  too.  But  there  is 
not  the  slightest  cause  for  anxiety.  Such  people  as 
Madame  Michaux  never  think  of  sending  in  a  bill  for  a 
twelvemonth,  at  least,  and  you  will  be  of  age  then, 
you  know.  Therefore  I  think  it  will  be  best  to  keep 
your  ready  money  for  immediate  expenses,  and  leave 
all  bills  to  be  settled  together  when  you  will  have  more 
than  you  may  know  how  to  spend.  Suppose,  dearest, 
that  I  take  care  of  the  hundred  pounds  for  you,  as  you 
have  not  been  used  to  having  so  much  in  your  posses¬ 
sion,  and  do  not  know  a  great  deal  about  the  value  of 
money?  You  can  come  to  me  whenever  you  want  a 
few  iwuiids,  you  know.” 

“  But  I  should  not  like  to  owe  bills,  l\Irs.  Grant ; 
and — and — is  there  not  more  money  due  to  me  than  a 
hundred  pounds?  I  heard  something  of  the  doctor 
not  ha\  ing  drawn  my  allowance,  which  is  a  hundred 
and  fifty,  for  two  ycai-s.  If  so,  there  should  be  three 
hundred  due  to  me,  should  there  not?” 

“What  a - ”  Laura  stopped  short  before  the 

“  darling,”  staring  at  me  curiously  with  her  mouth  half 
open. 

Captain  Gr.ant  burst  into  a  long  loud  laugh. 

“  How  ridiculous  you  arc,  Charles !  You  arc  alw.ays 
laughing  at  some  joke  that  every  one  else  has  forgotten. 
AVhat  have  you  thought  of  now?”  said  his  mother. 
Then  she  coughed  gently  and  took  a  little  wine  before 
replying  sweetly  to  me. 

“Did  you  hear  that,  darling?  I  must  inquire  into 
it,  then.  No  doubt,  if  Dr.  Reed  said  so,  it  is  quite 
right,  and  there  is  more  due  to  you  than  we  supposed. 
I  must  inquire  of  the  trustees  about  it,  must  I  not, 
Charles  ?  I  am  really  such  a  complete  child  in  all  busi¬ 
ness  matters,  that  I  never  thought  of  asking  what  the 


good  doctor  did  or  did  not  do,  and  it  never  entered  into 
my  head  that  you  had  not  received  your  allowance 
during  his  lifetime.” 

Her  son  seemed  to  be  still  enjoying  his  joke,  what¬ 
ever  it  was.  “  1  shall  have  to  look  pretty  sharply  after 
you  both*  I  thijik.  A  pretty  state  of  things  when  a 
guardian,  who  has  just  accused  her  ward  of  being  a 
dear  little  ignoramus,  is  obliged  to  acknowledge  herself 
a  mere  child  in  business  mattei'S !’’ 

“How  absurd  you  are,  Charles!'’ 

But  1  joined  in  the  laugh  with  recovered  siiirits. 
How  beautifully  it  was  all  cleared  up!  How  could  1 
have  expected  Mrs.  Giant  to  know  what  money  the 
doctor  had  drawn? 

“Yes,”  went  on  Captain  Grant,  “I  really  think  that 
my  services  are  icquired ;  it  is  high  time  to  elect  a 
deputy-guardian.  >Vhat  do  you  say  to  my  taking 
unto  myself  a  ward,  Miss  Blake?  will  you  vote  for 
me  ?” 

“  I  don't  know,”  I  munnured  in  a  state  of  delicious 
confusion,  for  his  eyes  were  bent  on  me,  and  his  hand 
rested  upon  mine.  “But  are  you  not  too — too — 
guardians  arc  generally  old,  are  they  not?” 

“  Bravo !”  he  exclaimed,  laughing  out  loudly  again ; 
“  there's  your  sentence,  ^Irs.  Grant ;  it’s  time  you  gave 
up  the  vanities,  you  sec.” 

His  mother  patted  my  check  very  good-humouredly. 
“  Such  a  dear  little  teller  of  shocking  truths !” 

“Such  a  darling!'’  chimed  in  Laura,  lacing  her  arms 
about  me  as  we  went  merrily  up  to  the  tiny  drawing¬ 
room. 

But  its  worst  defect  was  not  its  smallness ;  and  if  I 
went  into  a  room  of  the  same  kind  now,  with  all  my 
senses  about  me,  I  should  very  probably,  in  the  plain 
language  of  old  age,  term  it  a  not  over-clean,  shab!)y- 
genteel  little  hole,  no  way  improved  by  the  cheap  finery 
scattered  about  it.  Indeed,  this  descrqdion  might  be 
justly  applied  to  the  whole  house,  the  least  offensive 
jiart  to  the  eye  being  those  rooms  which  had  been  left 
as  JIrs.  Grant  found  them,  Avhere  no  attempt  had  been 
made  to  decorate  the  dingincss. 

However,  at  the  time  of  which  I  am  writing,  every¬ 
thing  appeared  conh  ur  <k  rose  in  my  sight,  and  if  1  gave 
a  thought  to  the  shabbiness  of  our  abode,  it  was  but  to 
admire  my  guardian's  independence  and  disregard  for 
appearances  in  living  so  unostentatiously  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  neighbourhood  of  her  aiistocratic  connections, 
for  Burke  had  not  formed  part  of  my  school  studies, 
neither  did  I  understand  anything  about  the  distinction 
between  a  baronet  and  a  knight,  and  therefore  I  took 
it  for  granted  that  my  guardian  belonged  to  the  aris¬ 
tocracy  simply  from  the  fact  of  her  father  having  been 
Sir  Thomas  Block.  AVho  had  been  looked  up  to  at 
Miss  AVeston’s  with  so  much  reverence  as  I.ouisa 
Langley,  the  baronet's  daughter  ?  I  had  not  then  the 
least  idea  respecting  Mrs.  tJ  rant's  past  life  beyond  her 
own  pretty,  romantic  version  of  her  story,  which  seemed 
to  be  confirmed  in  the  packet  of  letters  left  by  my 
fiither.  But  there  is  no  reason  why  the  reader  should 
be  kept  equally  in  the  dark,  and  in  onlcr  that  the  true 
state  of  affaire  may  be  bettew  undcretood,  it  is  best  here 
to  tell  the  real  story  as  it  has  come  to  my  knowledge  in 
the  course  of  yeare. 
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JIrs.  Grant’s  father  had  lived  and  died  within  the 
precincts  of  Bow  bells,  a  respectable  cheesemonger 
upon  whom  greatness  had  been  thnist  late  in  life. 
Altlerman  Block  had  been  deputed  to  read  some  civic 
a<lilrcs3  to  royalty  during  the  temporary  illness  of  a 
higher  functionary,  and  in  return  had  been  com¬ 
manded  to  bow  his  broad  back  to  the  stroke  of  knight¬ 
hood.  Envious  brother  ahlermen  afTirmed  that  royalty 
was  overcome  with  laughter  at  the  sight  of  the  podgy 
little  Block  upon  his  knees,  and  the  struggles  of  liim- 
Eclf  and  the  attendants  which  were  required  to  restore 
his  equilibrium  again ;  but  what  will  not  envy  say  of 
the  great  ? 

Up  to  the  time  that  rank  was  conferred  upon  him  he 
had  been  the  most  prosperous  of  cheesemongers,  for 
life  had  but  one  idea  to  Thomas  Block,  and  he  got  rich 
accordingly ;  but  it  soon  became  evident  that  two  were 
more  than  he  had  power  to  grasp,  so  the  last  thrust  out 
the  first,  and  business  was  neglected  for  the  contem¬ 
plation  of  his  new  grandeur.  He  died  at  an  advanced 
age,  having  devoted  the  last  years  of  his  life  to  super¬ 
intending  an  elaborately-inscribed  monument  to  Sir 
Thomas  Block,  and  left  his  complicated  affairs  to  be 
settled,  as  best  they  might,  by  his  widow  and  daughter. 

Lady  Block  Avas  not  ambitious,  and  quite  ready  to 
end  her  days  as  she  had  begun  them,  in  the  chandlery 
business,  but  her  daughter  scoffed  at  the  idea.  Mi.ss 
Selina  Block  was  a  very  sharp  young  lady,  with  a  fine 
talent  for  making  the  most  of  things,  and  she  soon  dis¬ 
played  her  generalship  in  the  ordering  of  affairs.  Her 
plan  of  action  was  a  bold  one.  At  most,  there  was  not 
more  than  five  hundred  pounds  saved  from  her  father’s 
effects.  “But  a  great  deal  may  be  done  with  gooil 
looks  and  five  hundred  pounds,”  said  IMiss  Selina,  so 
her  mother  and  herself  were  soon  transferred  to  a 
fashionable  Avatering-placc,  where,  securing  the  best 
house  to  be  had,  they  made  their  appearance,  attired  in 
the  most  elegiint  and  expensive  habiliments  of  woe,  as 
the  rich  widow  and  heiress  of  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Block. 

Success  soon  crowned  Miss  Selina’s  efforts,  for  the 
son  of  a  wealthy  planter  (my  father),  visiting  there  at 
the  time,  was  deeply  smitten  with  her  charms,  and  as 
eager  as  she  could  desire  for  a  speedy  marriage ;  more¬ 
over,  he  gave  the  most  conclusive  proof  of  the  dis¬ 
interestedness  of  his  attachment  by  showing  no  incon¬ 
venient  curiosity  about  the  amount  of  the  young  lady’s 
fortune,  as  had  some  of  her  admirers.  Miss  Selina 
congratulated  herself  upon  having  made  a  great  success 
in  life,  and  was  the  envy  of  all  the  marriageable  young 

ladies  in  W - ,  for  my  father,  who  had  been  edue.ated 

in  England,  was  heir  to  large  estates  in  Virginia.  But 
it  is  the  rule  that  the  eourse  of  true  love  does  not  run 
smooth,  and  she  soon  found  that  theirs  was  not  to  be 
the  exception.  It  was  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
young  lover  should  visit  his  estates  before  his  marriage, 
whether  he  decided  to  sell  them  or  not,  said  his 
guardians — perhaps  with  some  hope  of  what  eventually 
did  take  place,  but  too  wise  to  use  any  other  argument 
— and  my  father,  not  being  of  age,  was  obliged  to 
comply. 

This  was  a  sad  blow  to  Miss  Selina ;  and  my  father, 
who  was  deeply  in  love,  was  not  a  little  flattered  and 
delighted  by  the  proof  which  he  thought  she  gave  of 


hers,  in  her  distress  at  the  separation  and  anxiety  for 
his  speedy  return. 

But  on  his  arrival  in  Virginia  he  found  that  the  pro¬ 
perty  had  been  so  much  neglected  that  his  return  would 
be  delayed  some  months. 

A  pretty  state  of  things  for  his  betrothed,  who  had 
calculated  upon  her  purse  and  her  credit  lasting  just 
the  stated  time  and  no  longer!  AYhatwas  to  be  done? 
Creditors  were  becoming  clamorous,  and  instant  deci¬ 
sion  necessary.  She  examined  her  net,  and  out  of  three 
adorers  entangled  in  its  meshes — a  ^Icthodist  parson, 
an  old  half-j)ay  naval  hero,  and  a  very  young  subal¬ 
tern  in  a  marching  regiment— chose  the  latter. 

“  nicrc  isn’t  a  pin  to  choose  between  them  !is  regards 
money  prospects,”  sighcil  the  young  lady,  “and  so,ma, 

I  may  just  as  well  have  the  good-looking  one.  If 
what  he  says  is  true,  and  he  is  really  related  to  the 
Chesters,  something  may  be  m.ade  out  of  that,  you 
know.  If  not,  two  can  get  out  of  a  scrape  better  than 
one,  and  it  can't  be  right  for  a  Avoman  to  be  imprisoned 
for  debt.” 

A  letter  full  of  the  tender  protestations  of  a  broken 
heart  Avas,  therefore,  sent  off  to  my  father ;  and,  Avith 
all  the  incxpciiencc  of  her  age.  Miss  Selina  Block  con¬ 
sented  to  a  runaAvay  match  Avith  Ensign  Grant. 

For  a  full  fortnight  Edmund  Grant  was  the  happiest 
husband  of  nineteen  that  ever  existed ;  and,  doubtless, 
his  happiness  Avould  only  have  increased  Avith  time  (for 
Avc  knoAv,  if  the  song  did  not  tell  us,  that  true  love  never 
decays,  but  truly  loves  on  to  the  close),  had  he  not  been 
torn  from  the  arms  of  his  bride  by  vulgar,  cruel  men, 
Avho  seemed  to  think  that  milliners’  bills  ought  to  be 
paid. 

lIoAvcvcr,  circumstances  brought  out  Edmund  Grant’s 
capabilities  as  they  had  done  his  Avife’s,  and  he  soon 
recoA'cred  the  shock.  He  had,  in  fact,  begun  to  be  a 
little  puzzled  as  to  how’  he  Avas  to  keep  up  certain 
fictions  of  his  OAvn,  and  persuade  the  young  heiress  that 
it  Avas  her  AA’ifely  duty  to  make  over  her  fortune  to  his 
creditors.  He  Avas  noAv  spared  that  trouble  at  least, 
Avhile  he  Avas  still  the  husband  of  a  clever,  handsome 
girl.  So  the  young  couple  proved  to  be  Avorthily  mated. 
There  Avas  no  recrimination  betAveen  them ;  indeed,  it 
is  possible  that  they  felt  more  admiration  for  each  other 
than  before,  and,  laughing  heartily  over  their  previous 
manoeuvres,  they  set  to  Avork  to  get  out  of  their  ditti- 
culties  as  best  they  might. 

A  pretty  little  romance  Avas  accordingly  concocted  out 
of  the  niJiterials  in  hand,  their  misfortunes  being  turned 
to  the  best  account ;  the  poor,  young,  inexperienced 
bride  having,  it  Avas  allirmed,  been  robbed  of  her  for¬ 
tune  by  a  Avicked  agent  Avho  had  started  off  to  some 
distant  land  Avith  every  penny. 

When  it  Avas  convenient  for  the  young  couple  to 
ai)pear  in  the  Avorld  again,  they  reecived  a  great  de.al 
of  sympathy  and  some  help,  for  hearts  arc  not  made  of 
stone,  .as  they  must  have  been  to  feel  no  comp.assiou 
for  such  interesting  distress.  Besides,  Edmund  Grant 
Avas  really  a  little  too  nearly  connected  Avith  a  f.amily  of 
distinction  to  be  alloAved  to  go  to  the  dogs  Avithont  .an 
attempt  to  save  him.  He  obtained  promotion,  .and, 
but  for  his  own  and  his  Avife’s  cxtrav.agant,  luxurious 
habits,  they  might  have  got  on  pretty  aa’cII.  As  it  Avas, 
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the  Major  died  in  Whitccioss-strcet,  although,  true  to 
her  creed,  his  widow  luounieJ  his  loss  with  fashionable 
elegance.  The  son  and  daughter  inherited  the  tastes 
of  their  parents,  and  year  after  year  added  to  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  their  position.  'I'he  Chesters  had  used  their 
iullueuco  to  procure  Charles  Grant  his  commission  and 
promotion,  and  had  occasionally  noticed  Laura  while 
she  was  young,  but  they  had  never  taken  kindly  to  the 
mother,  and  had  at  length  grown  deaf  to  her  plead¬ 
ings  for  assistance.  It  will,  therefore,  be  readily  ima¬ 
gined  what  hopes  were  aiouscd  when  I^Irs.  Grant 
found  that  not  only  was  my  father  a  widower,  but  also 
that  he  was  ready  to  lay  his  fortunes  at  the  feet  of  his 
fii'st  love,  and  how  deep  was  her  disappointment  when 
the  iatelligencc  of  his  almost  sudden  death  reached 
her. 

But  Selina  Grant  had  a  son,  and  it  will  be  understood 
what  new  hopes  were  formed  respecting  him  and  her 
oi’phau  ward. 


SKELETON  LEAVES,  OR  PHANTOM 
BOUQUETS. 

II. — PREPAniXG  THE  LE.VVES  ANT)  FLOtVEPJS. 

THEN  Spring  has  once  more  dressed  both  tree  and 
shrub  in  their  charming  livery  of  green,  the 
artist  begins  to  look  around  her  for  the  most  suitable 
subjects  for  experiment.  The  influence  of  the  new 
study  on  her  mind  becomes  immediately  apjiarent. 
Tlie  trees,  which  have  heretofore  appeared  to  her  as 
presenting  an  unbroken  uniformity  of  foliage,  now  dis¬ 
play  their  leaves  to  her  sharpened  observation  with  a 
wealth  of  capabilities  before  unknown  to  her,  and  she 
is  surprised  to  learn  how  infinite  a  variety  exists  in 
the  vegetable  world — variety,  not  only  in  size  and  out¬ 
line,  but  in  those  other  characteristics  which  arc  so 
important  to  her  purpose,  strength  of  fibre,  and  free¬ 
dom  from  blemishes  occasioned  by  the  destructive 
ravages  of  insects.  As  observation  is  directed  to  the 
subject,  so  the  mind  becomes  expanded  under  the 
influence  of  the  new  study.  The  surprising  differences 
between  the  various  leaves  now  first  become  apparent. 
They  arc  seen  to  be  serrated  or  entire,  ovate,  accumi- 
nate,  cordate,  or  irregular.  The  magnificent  lustre  of 
the  ivy  and  the  magnolia  now,  for  the  first  time,  attracts 
attention,  and  secures  for  them  a  new  admiration.  As 
the  season  advances,  the  artist  will  be  struck  with  the 
numerous  changes  to  which  the  leaves  are  subject, 
before  the  chill  winds  of  Autumn  strip  them  from  the 
trees,  thence  depositing  them  in  rustling  piles  upon  the 
ground.  Incidental  to  the  i>ursuit,  the  habits  of  a 
multitude  of  insect  depredators  will  be  noticed,  afford¬ 
ing  new  subjects  for  surprise,  and  bringing  fresh 
accessions  of  knowledge.  Everywhere  the  wonders  of 
the  Divine  Hand  will  be  di-played  under  conditions 
hitherto  strange,  and  many  mysteries  of  Nature 
unfohletl. 

AVithout  some  directions  to  guide  her,  the  enthu¬ 
siastic  learner,  in  haste  to  begin  the  work,  would 
probably  gather  indiscriminately  from  forest  and 
garden,  selecting  leaves  rennukable  only  for  their 
amjile  size  or  pleasing  sha;  e,  and  wouhl  also  place  the 
whole  diversified  collection  in  the  vessel  prepared  for 


the  procc.ss  of  maceration.  In  ignorance  of  certain 
first  piinciples,  one  is  likely  to  overlook  some  of 
the  most  indispensable  requisites  to  success,  which, 
standing  as  they  do  at  the  very  threshold  of  the 
undertaking,  not  only  influence,  but,  when  disrcgaideJ, 
render  useless,  all  subsequent  steps  in  a  process  which, 
under  any  circumstances,  is  certaiidy  tedious.  AVe 
may  suppose  that,  in  natural  impatience  to  commence 
collecting,  an  ample  store  of  leaves  has  been  gathered, 
immediately  on  their  attaining  their  full  growth.  It  is 
true  that  in  this  early  preparation  the  attacks  of 
destructive  insects  have  been  anticipated,  but  the 
leaf  was  too  immature  to  undergo  the  macerating 
process.  The  fibres  will  be  found  too  succulent,  and 
not  sulliciently  ligneous  (woody),  to  sustain  the  pres¬ 
sure  and  handling  always  necessaiy  to  produce  a  per¬ 
fectly  skeletonised  leaf.  After  probably  two  months 
of  patient  watchfulness,  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to 
throw  away  the  choice  collection,  as  it  presents  to  the 
disappointed  investigator  a  mass  of  pulp,  in  which  exists 
neither  stem  nor  fibre  whereby  to  identify  a  single  leaf. 

Unfortunately,  by  the  time  that  the  unsatisfactoiy 
discovery  has  been  made  that  the  labour  of  leaves  has 
been  lost,  the  season  has  advanced,  and  the  foliage  of 
the  trees  has  undergone  "important  changes.  Many  of 
the  leaves  have  lost  their  early  succulency,  and  have 
assumed  a  strong  ligneous  character.  In  place  of 
excessive  pulpiness,  an  undue  proportion  of  fibre  now 
pervades  the  whole  structure  of  the  leaf.  It  has,  in 
fact,  become  too  mature,  too  old  for  maceration.  In 
other  cases  the  leaf  has  been  either  stung  by  an  insect, 
and  the  channels  through  which  the  sap  so  myste¬ 
riously  circulates  having  become  obstructed  by  the 
poisonous  infusion  injected  into  them,  its  shape  has 
become  distorted,  or  its  surface  disfigured  by  blisters. 
Others  have  been  attacked  by  a  different  tribe  of 
enemies,  who,  by  half  devouring  the  leaf,  as  effectually 
destroy  it  for  the  artist.  The  latter  catastroiihe  invari¬ 
ably  overtakes  the  foliage  of  the  elm,  the  magnolia,  and 
the  maple.  These  facts  arc  verified  in  our  own  expe- 
lieucc  ;  for  having  been  compelloil  to  follow  the  study 
guideless,  the  resulting  knowledge  was,  of  couree,  ac¬ 
quired  only  through  repeated  and  trying  disappoint¬ 
ments.  And  our  practice  has  made  evident  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  knowing  the  exact  time  in  the  season  at  which 
each  leaf  is  in  proi)cr  condition  for  the  artist's  hand. 

A  usual  error  consists  in  placing  in  the  macerating 
vessel  many  different  sorts  of  leaves  without  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  their  chemical  properties.  For  instance,  those 
of  the  oak,  chestnut,  walnut,  and  birch  contain  so 
large  a  quantity  of  tannin  as  to  render  it  almost 
inqiossible  to  macerate  them  in  the  usual  way.  If 
placed  among  other  and  more  perishable  leaves,  the 
infusion  of  tannin  thus  created  will  act  as  a  preservative, 
and  entirely  prevent  their  <lecomposition.  The  writer 
learned  these  facts,  to  her  cost,  during  the  firet 
season's  experiments.  A  few  beautiful  oak  leaves  were 
jilaced  among  a  large  number  of  other  varieties  which 
were  in  course  of  preiiaration,  and  not  until  after  months 
of  patient  waiting,  watchful ne.ss,  and  handling  did  she 
discover  the  true  cause  of  her  disappointment,  and 
when  it  was  too  late  in  the  season  to  rcjiair  the  loss. 
The  reader  will  at  once  perceive  how  important  are 
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these  rules  .'uid  eautions,  thus  placeil  in  the  beginning 
of  our  dircetions. 

In  the  South  of  Britain,  by  the  fifteenth  of  June, 
most  of  the  desirable  leaves  will  be  found  fully  grown, 
and  many  of  them  are  then  old  enough  to  gather. 
In  more  northern  parts  of  the  country,  the  date  may  be 
taken  at  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  later.  Elms,  maples, 
pe.ars,  poplars,  and  syeamores  may  bo  selected,  but 
none  but  the  firmest  and  most  poifcct  leaves  should  be 
taken.  These  kinds  may  be  placed  together  in  open 
vessels  and  covered  with  soft  water,  and  then  set  in  a 
wanu  or  sunny  place  in  the  open  air.  A  broad  weight 
may  be  idaced  on  the  top,  so  as  to  insure  continued 
immersion.  A  newspaper,  doubled  and  laid  over  the 
top  of  the  leaves,  will  answer  the  same  purpose  as 
a  weight,  and  is  perhaps  better,  ns  it  keeps  its 
place,  while  the  weight  sometimes  falls  to  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel.  The  best  vessel  for  the  purpose  is  a 
common  earthen  jar  with  a  wide  mouth,  the  size  to  be 
proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  leaves  to  be  macerated. 

At  the  end  of  six  weeks  the  jiaper  may  be  removed, 
and  a  few  of  the  leaves  carefully  taken  out  for  exami¬ 
nation,  and  placed  in  a  basin  of  clean  warm  water.  To 
do  this,  the  human  hand  is  the  best  instrument ;  but, 
.as  many  persons  ni.ay  object  to  thus  dipping  into  what 
has  now  become  an  unpleasant  mass  of  vegct.able  de¬ 
composition,  a  broad  wooden  spoon  may  be  substituted. 
Then,  t.aking  a  loaf  between  the  thumb  and  finger, 
immerse  the  hand  in  the  wan^i  water,  and  press  and 
rub  the  leaf  cither  gently  or  firmly,  according  to  the 
strength  of  its  texture.  Tliis  nibbing  process  will  re¬ 
move  the  loose  green  matter  from  the  surface,  and 
expose  to  view  the  fibrous  network  of  the  leaf.  V.'ith 
those  which  arc  strongest,  a  brush  will  be  ncodo<l  to 
CiTeetually  clean  them— a  coft  tooth-brush  will  answer 
best — but  in  using  a  brush,  the  leaf  should.be  laid  in 
the  jialm  of  the  hand,  on  a  plate,  or  on  any  other  sur- 
l.ace  equally  fl.at  and  smootli. 

This  constitutes  the  first  washing,  and  a  few  of  the 
leaves  will  now  be  found  perfectly  clear.  But  to  some 
of  them  thus  ivashcd  .and  but  partially  cleared,  further 
care  must  be  extended.  It  will,  therefore,  be  nccess.ary 
to  have  at  h.and  a  second  vessel  of  water  similar  to  the 
first,  in  which  all  such  imperfectly  skeletonised  le.avcs 
may  be  jilaced,  avhere  they  must  remain  until  finished. 
They  will  i)robably  have  to  remain  two  or  three  weeks 
longer. 

Ve  may  suppose  that  the  arti.st  has  made  a  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  leaves  already  mentioned  in  this  chapter. 
On  taldiig  them  out  of  the  m.acerating  vessel,  and  wash¬ 
ing  them  as  directed,  she  will  find  the  poplars  per¬ 
fectly  clean,  and  they  should  then  be  placed  in  a  basin 
of  clean  water,  until  .all  the  contents  of  the  maccr.ating 
j.ar  have  been  examined.  A  few  of  the  m.aples  will 
also  be  found  perfectly  preiiareil ;  but  the  majority  of 
all  contained  in  the  jar  ivill  still  i  e  only  partially  ready. 

In  this  half-w.ay  condition  will  be  found  the  syca¬ 
mores,  the  maple.s,  the  ebn.s,  and  the  pears.  These 
must,  consequently,  be  deposited  in  the  second  vessel, 
as  before  mentioned,  to  undergo  still  finthcr  macera¬ 
tion.  Magnolias,  if  you  have  mldeil  the.se.  will  require 
another  two  or  three  months’  soaking  before  the  outer 
cutiele  will  become  soft  enough  to  remove ;  but,  if  more 


convenient,  they  may  be  placed  in  the  same  vessel  with 
those  last  named.  After  coveiing  these  h.alf-cleancd 
leaves  with  w.atcr,  all  in  difTercut  stages  of  progress, 
they  should  be  left  in  the  same  warm,  sunny  place  for 
the  process  to  go  on.  dVe  m.ay  here  remark,  for  the 
comfort  of  the  learner  who  has  persevered  thus  far  in 
an  operation  which  will  be  discovered  to  be  decidedly 
unpleasant  to  her  olfactory  organs,  that  the  most 
ofTcnsivc  portion  of  the  labour  is  over,  at  least  with 
this  particular  set  of  leaves,  as  after  having  received 
their  first  washing,  they  part  with  most  of  the  odours 
which  had  before  unswcetly  pervaded  the  air  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  macerating  jar. 

The  clear  and  perfect  leaves  which  were  deposited  in 
the  clean  water,  awaiting  a  leisure  hour  to  give  them 
further  attention,  m.ay  now  be  deprived  of  their  mois¬ 
ture  by  carefully  pressing  them  between  the  folds  of  a 
soft  towel  until  they  arc  perfectly  dry.  On  no  account 
should  they  be  laid  on  a  table,  or  other  hard  surfaee, 
while  in  a  wet  state,  a.r  in  drying  they  will  adhere  to 
it  so  closely  as  to  be  torn  in  the  effort  to  remove  them. 
The  maple,  being  extremely  delicate,  will  adhere,  while 
wet,  to  the  hand  even,  and  great  care  must  be  exercised 
in  removing  its  leaves  to  avoid  tearing  them.  It  will 
be  notieed  that  many  of  the  leaves  lose  their  stems 
in  passing  through  the  proce.ss ;  and  the  mode  by  which 
this  deficiency  is  to  be  supplied  will  be  cxjjlaincd  in 
its  pro2icr  place  hereafter.  AVhen  dried,  the  leaves 
m.ay  be  placed  in  boxes,  ready,  when  the  assortment 
h.as  been  comjileted,  for  bleaching. 

M'c  append  a  list  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  climbers, 
which  will  prove  invaluable  to  the  learner;  and  as 
the  art  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  many  useful  little  dis¬ 
coveries  will  be  ma<le  by  various  followers  of  these 
instructions,  we  sh.all  be  gl.ad  to  receive  any  suggestions, 
the  result  of  iiractical  labours,  as  well  as  hajipy  to 
answer  any  queries  which  may  occur  to  any  in  their 
work. 

I.  Hardy  Deciduods  Trees  akd  Shrubs. — Maples,  iucluding 
Eoropean  sycamore.  Poplars,  Lombardy,  abelo,  aud  aspen.  Lin¬ 
dens,  American  and  Enropcan  speciss.  Magnolia,  inclnding  i!ag- 
iwlin  ffrandijlora.  'tVillowp,  probably  all  the  species.  Btccb, 
Fiigus  Bijlvalica,  gathered  early.  Ash,  probably  sercrnl  species. 
Chestnut,  an  open  textnrc,  difUcult.  Uorse-Chestunt,  AJscitlus 
hip2>ocastanum.  Elm.  Pears,  the  fruit  •  bearing,  and  Pgrus 
jojtoniea.  Qnincc-Tree,  Cydonia  vuhjaris.  Apricot,  and  probably 
the  plam,  with  care.  Pomegranate,  the  dowering  gardenolirnb. 
Hose,  several  species,  by  long  maceration.  Medlar,  itugidai 
ja]X)nica.  Hazel,  very  desirable  :  gathered  early.  Lanre^Uina. 

II.  Everoreejcs. — Holly,  diilicnlt  to  prepare,  but  dtsirablc. 

Barberry,  anstuta  and  pmryurea.  lihododendron.  Bos, 

leaves  small,  with  attractive  venation.  Broom,  Jiuscus  hyjio- 
jihyVum.  Camclia  Japouica,  a  universal  favonritc. 

III.  Vises  asd  Creepers.— Ivy,  UcdeorahcUx,  various  loaves. 
Bignonia,  evergreen.  Wistaria,  Glycaiafnitescens.  Green  Briar.'’, 
Smiliix  rotiwdifolia  and  lifrimcca. 

IV.  Seed-Vessels,  Modieikd  Le.vves,  .\sd  C.vlyxes  which 
H.IVE  REES  USED  FOR  THE  PURPOSES  OF  THE  ART,  PREPARED 
CHIEFLY  BY  MACERATION,  OR  FOUND  NATUP^ILLY  SKELETONISED. 
— Thorn-Apple,  Datura  stramoniiun.  Poppy,  the  Levant  heads, 
and  cultivated  garden-poppies.  Mallows,  several  common  species. 
Kicandra,  yicandra  jiJiyfia’uidcs.  Ilcnhane,  Ilyoscynmus  tu'yr, 
English.  Monkshood,  Atroya  Pdladona,  English.  Wild  Sagi', 
calyx ;  various  species  of  t^di  in.  Canterbury  Bells,  Camiiautda 
mediui  t.  Fig-Wort,  Scrojihiduria  nodusa.  Hydrangea,  the  calyx 
of  the  ornamental  species.  I’telia— Wild  Ilof,  Ptdia  ti  i/uUata. 
Pennyroyal,  hauthus  civi'idin. 
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NEEDLEWORK  PATTERNS. 


.*'V. 

Va.^2S^. 


pOR  workiiif:  our 
^  t'rochet, Tutting', 
Knitting.  Netting, 
\n(l  Enibroidoiy 
Rattcnis.  we  l)eg  to 
rccoiunioiKl  to  Sul>- 
scribers  the  ( 'ottons 
of  Messrs.  M'iilter 
Evans  and  Co.,  of 
Derby. 


Wicker  AVaste 
Papei:  I5a.sk  et. 

Tlie  basket  may 
be  of  any  size,  but 
of  tlie  shajie  of  our 
pattern.  It  rests 
upon  two  brass 
books  fastened  upon 
a  stand.  This  stand 
can  be  made  by  any 
joiner,  and  should 
match  the  furniture 
of  the  room.  'I’he 

trimming  consists  72. — AVaste  Paper  Basket 
of  an  enibroidered 

part  of  the  border 
is  trimmed  with  a 

llerlin  work  for  this 
basket  will  be  given 
in  a  future  number. 


73.  —  Pattern  ior 

O  i;  N  A  M  E  N  T  1  N  G 
Alui'm  Covers, 
l’oi;TK)i.ins.  &c., 
IN  API’EIQI  E  .\NI> 
.Satin  Stitch. 
Makrlah:  tSihrr- 
grcy  silk' ;  hhu-k  n  l- 
rct ;  gold  hraid ; 
i/7(i.v,  grey,  ytlloir^ 
U'ood-cidourcil.  criin- 


wiTii  Embroidery. 


'ihis  pretty  pat¬ 
tern  is  worked  oii 
glace  silk,  rep,  or 
leather,  jiartly  in 
satin  stitch,  point 
Russe,  and  overcast 
stitch. 

The  jilnmage  of 
the  binl  is  em¬ 
broidered  with 
white  and  grey  silk, 
the  head  with  yel¬ 
low  silk,  the  beak 
and  claws  with 
black  silk.  For  the 
branches  use  brown 
silk,  for  the  cur¬ 
rants  red  silk.  The 
leaves  are  worked 
in  point  Ru.sse,  in 
different  shades  of 
green  silk.  The 
ground  is  edged  by 
a  border  worked  in 
applique  of  black 
velvet,  which  is  or- 
namentc<l  as  seen 
in  illustration,  with 
a  pattern  worked  in 
gold  braiil  of  two 
sizes.  'J’he  other 
figures  of  the  pat¬ 
tern  are  worked 
with  light  brown 
silk  in  French  em¬ 
broidery  or  flat 
satin  stitch. 


xur 
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NEEDLEWOKK  rAn’EKNS. 


the  top  of  the  glass,  work  seven 
rows  without  increasing  for  the 
sides  of  the  cover. 

'J'he  triiniuing  of  the  cover 
consists  of  a  circle  and  eight 
la])j)ets  of  line  red  flannel, 
workeil  in  applitpie  and 
point  Kusse. 

Cut  out  each  lappet 
from  No.  75;  work  the 
centre  pattern  in  appli'iue 
of  black  cloth,  edged 
round  in  Mexico 
stitch  with  line 
green  floss  silk. 

The  sheaf  pattern  i 

is  worked  over  the 
black  cloth  with 
red  silk,  the  branch 
on  either  side  with 
green.  The  outer 
edging  of  the  lap¬ 
pet  is  yellow. 

The  circle  (see 
No.  76)  is  edged 
with  yellow ;  the 
rosette  of  black 


black,  and  the  centre  in  crimson 
floss  silk.  'The  thickness  of  the 
jiaper  weight  is  covered  with  the 
same  piece  of  canva.s,  and  empty 
spaces  are  left  at  the  corners  to 
be  taken  in.  A  row  of 
gilt  beads  is  jdaced  round 
the  outer  edge  of  the 
black  border,  and  a  deli¬ 
cate  ornament  of  gilt 

metal  over  it.  Small  gilt 

stars  are  jdaced  over  the 
I  crimson  centre. 

I  'These  stars  have  a 

&  small  ojrening  in 

^  the  middle,  w'ithin 

which  a  gilt  bead 
is  sewn,  which 
^h|j|K  fastens  the  stars  to 

the  canvas.  'The 
thermometer  is 
fixed  to  a  gilt  frame 
which  is  fastened 
upon  the  paper 
weight.  Stretch  the 
canvas  upon  a 
piece  of  cardboard, 


— Indi.vk  Lajii'  Gl.vss  Co^■El! 


cloth  worked  in  applique  over  it  is  embroidered  with 
red  and  edged  with  green.  'The  leaflets  round  the 
black  rosette  are  light  blue. 

'The  circle  is  placed  over  the  top  of  the  cover 
and  the  lappets  round  it,  as  seen  in  No,  74.  A 
tuft  made  of  ends  of  silk  of  all  the  colours  used  in 
the  work  is  jrlaced  upright  in  the  centre  of  the  circle 
on  the  top  of  the  cover. 

77.— Tai’er  Weight  with  a  Thermometer. 

The  pai)er  weight  is  seven  inches  long,  five  inches 
wide.  It  is  worked  uj)on  canvas,  the  border  in 


76.— Circle  for  L,vmp 
Glass  Cover. 


75. — Lappet  for  Lamp 
Glass  Cover. 


77.— Paper  Weight  with  a  'Tuermometer. 
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JIANIAS. 


and  between  the  cardboard  and  a  lining  of  stiff  black 
calico  place  a  piece  of  wood  one  inch  thick.  It  is  well 
to  have  holes  previously  bored  into  the  wood  and 
filled  with  melted  lead,  to  render  the  paper  weight 
heavier. 

—4 - 

MANIAS. 

I  OWN  that  I  was  exceedingly  sceptical  about  the 
so-called  disease  of  klcptinuania  until  a  most  singular 
instance  came  lately  under  my  owu  observation.  A 
most  interesting  man — clever,  self-educated,  industrious 
— Avho  had  saved  money,  and  who  had  all  his  life  borne 
an  excellent  character,  stole  a  coat,  an.  old  thing  not 
worth  half-a-crown.  He  was  convicted,  imprisoned. 
His  savings,  some  fifty  pounds,  were  forfeited  to  the 
Crown,  and  he  was  turned  adrift  to  begin  life  again. 
He  went  to  another  part  of  the  country  where  he  was 
not  known,  and  set  up  a  school,  gained  another  good 
name,  saved  more  money,  lived  ten  years  honestly  and 
soberly,  winning  the  respect  of  all  about  him,  and  their — 
stole  a  pewter  pot.  Wlio  is  to  help  a  poor  unfortunate 
fellow  like  that?  He  must  be  punished  ;  he  cannot  be 
trusted.  Yet  is  it  possible  that  at  certain  times  and 
under  certain  circumstances  he  is  affected  by  some 
mysterious  and  almost  irresistible  impulse  which  the 
majority  of  men  are  free  from  ?  God  knows  1 
The  mania  for  murder  is  happily  uncommon,  and 
when  it  docs  show  itself  is  generally  accompanied  by 
such  eccentricities  upon  other  points  as  lead  to  the 
confinement  of  the  person  showing  so  unpleasant  a 
propensity.  And  even  when  the  objectlessness  of 
the  crime  leads  us  to  doubt  whether  a  murderer,  who 
seems  sane  enough  in  other  matters,  is  not  mad  upon 
the  subject  of  homicide,  we  hang  him  without  much 
compunction.  For  the  case  is  serious;  his  next  im¬ 
pulse  might  be  to  operate  upon  rw. 

In  the  litminiscinccs  of  Captahi  Gro)ww  a  story  is 
told  of  a  young  French  officer,  notably  gentle  and 
soft-hearted.  But,  bullied  by  his  brother  officers  into 
fighting  a  duel,  wherein,  in  pure  self-defence,  he  killed 
his  antagonist,  the  taste  for  blood  possessed  him,  and 
when  the  fit  was  on  hun  he  seemed  as  if  he  must  gratify 
his  horrible  thirst  or  go  mad.  One  day,  quietly  dining 
at  a  ca  fe  in  Paris,  with  nothing  to  excite  him,  he  jumped 
up  suddenly  and  exclaimed,  “  I  have  a  desire  to  kill 
some  one!"  and  rushed  out.  His  reputation  as  a 
swordsman  was  such  that  it  was  some  time  before  he 
could  find  any  one  willing  to  fight  him.  At  last,  how¬ 
ever,  by  dint  of  gross  insult,  he  fixed  a  quarrel  upon  a 
poor  lad  of  sixteen,  a  pupil  of  the  Ecvk  Pohjtcchtii'jue, 
whom  he  then  and  there  slaughtered  under  a  lamp- 
post,  a  deed  for  which  even  the  French  duellists  of 
that  day  blamed  hun,  and  their  reprobation  was  the 
only  punishment  to  which  he  was  liable. 

Some  peojile  have  a  mania  for  lying,  and  even  when 
veracity  would  be  to  their  advantage,  they  seem 
literally  unable  to  speak  the  truth.  This  vice  is 
generally  contracted  by  timid  children,  who  will  say 
anything  in  their  terror  to  screen  themselves  from 
punishment ;  and  parents  who  whip  their  children  for 
accidental  breakages  or  the  spoiling  of  their  clothes 
ought  to  be  whipped  themselves.  All  .iisiatics  who  are 


subject  to  despotic  cruelty  are  mendacious;  indeed. 
Truth  is  the  offspring  of  liberty,  and  no  ugly  child 
either. 

That  passion  of  northern  climes,  the  mania  for  drink, 
is  very  inexplicable.  That  a  man  in  a  moment  of  con¬ 
vivial  excitement  should  exceed  the  limits  of  sobriety 
now  and  then  one  can  umlerstand,  but  one  would  also 
think  that  the  swift-following  consequences  would 
keep  him  temperate  for  some  time  to  come.  That  a 
man  should  volmitarily  condemn  himself  to  a  life  oi 
sick  headaches  is  certainly  a  most  surprising  pheno¬ 
menon.  Different  constitutions  must  be  differently 
affected  by  alcoholic  drinks  taken  to  excess,  for  to 
some  men  it  seems  a  real  impossibility  to  refrain. 
When  sober  they  are  the  first  to  condemn  themselves; 
they  mourn  over  their  decaying  talents,  their  wasted 
lives,  the  ruin  and  misery  they  are  entailing  on  them¬ 
selves  and  those  dear  to  them  ;  they  appear  to  make 
the  most  agonising  efforts  to  drag  themselves  out  of  tlie 
slough  in  which  they  are  sinking.  But  they  seldom 
succeed.  Their  only  chance  is  total  abstinence,  and  it 
is  but  few  constitutions  that,  weakened  by  excess,  can 
endure  that  ordeal. 

Gambling  is  a  weakness  to  which  almost  all  human 
beings  are  subject.  Do  not  look  shocked,  ladies. 
I  use  the  word  gambling  in  a  broad  sense — in  a  sense 
which  includes  yourselves  when  you  coquet  with  a 
man  for  whom  you  don’t  care  twopence  to  infuse  a 
little  life  and  excitement  into  your  relations  with  one 
for  whom  you  would  forfeit  a  great  many  twoponces. 

Savages  gamble  away  their  furs,  their  arrow-heads, 
roots,  and  the  produce  of  the  chase.  A  party  of 
starving  Indians  throwing  for  the  buffalo  steaks  must 
be  an  exciting  spectacle.  In  the  earliest  ages  we  read 
of  men  drawing  lots.  Little  boys  gamble  with  marbles ; 
as  they  grow  bigger  they  take  to  pitch-and-toss ;  and 
if,  on  attauiing  to  maturity,  they  eschew  risking  their 
money  on  any  hazard,  it  is  generally  on  principle,  aiwl 
not  from  any  want  of  inclination,  that  they  avoid  that 
pleasurable  pain.  The  fact  is,  that  it  is  a  distinctive 
propensity  of  the  animal  man  not  to  value  anything 
which  he  holds  in  entire  security.  Would  not  our  affec¬ 
tions  grow  torpid  in  a  state  of  perfect  security  ?  Who 
knows  ? — perhaps  Love  could  not  exist  without  Death. 

Of  all  the  passions,  gai  .bling  is  more  easily  and 
quickly  excited  into  a  mania  than  any  other,  as  any 
one  may  see  for  himself  who  will  take  the  trouble  of 
going  to  Homburg  or  Baden-Baden,  and  watching  his 
compatriots  and  the  rapidity  with  which  many  of  them 
pass  from  a  state  of  amused  indifference  to  one  border¬ 
ing  on  frenzy.  Only  the  observer  must  take  care,  or  he 
may  j^mssibly  become  his  own  example.  This  mania, 
however,  mostly  subsides  with  the  removal  of  the 
temptation.  I  know  a  man  who  used  to  toss  with  him¬ 
self  every  morning  whether  he  should  have  tea  or 
coffee  for  breakfast ;  and,  as  he  always  stuck  by  the 
decision  of  Fate  and  hated  the  taste  of  tea,  he  had 
quite  a  little  matutiual  excitement  every  day.  Boor 
Jack  Doublequits!  His  love  of  gambling  was  indeed 
a  mania.  The  most  odious  eharactcristic  of  the  vice, 
as  a  general  rule,  is  the  fact  that  it  is  only  covetousness 
gone  mad;  but  I  really  do  not  think  that  Jack  had  a 
particle  of  that  vice  in  his  composition.  The  excite- 


incut  of  ii  Ktato  of  unccitaiuty,  aiul  not  tlio  acquisition 
of  money,  was  wliat  lie  thirsted  after.  Indeed,  when 
I  remonstrated  with  him  one  day,  when  he  had  for  once 
won  a  good  stake,  for  going  on  playing  until  he  had 
lost  it  all  back,  he  replied,  “  \\'hat  vras  the  use  of  Avin- 
uing  from  that  man?  he  would  never  have  paid  me.” 

The  tradesmen  in  the  Ionian  Islands  are  very  fond 
of  deciding  with  the  dice  whether  a  customer  shall  pay 
double  or  nothing  for  any  article  he  may  propose  to 
purchase,  a  custom  which  once  put  my  friend  Jack 
in  a  position  to  set  up  shop  for  himself.  AN'e  were  at 
Corfu,  and  I  went  by  invitation  one  morning  to  break¬ 
fast  with  him,  but  found  him  still  in  bed,  and  the  sit¬ 
ting-room  literally  crowded  with  jars  of  preserves, 
jai-8  of  pickles,  hams,  tongues,  cases  of  wine,  and  other 
miscellaneous  goods.  He  had  turned  into  the  shop  of 
a  general  dealer  the  evening  before  to  buy  a  pot  of 
bear's-grease.  General  dealer  —  a  congenial  spirit — 
produced  his  dice ;  Jack  won ;  general  dealer  proposed 
to  throAV  for  something  else  ;  Jack  was  delighted,  and 
had  a  run  of  luck  which,  Avith  trifling  fluctuatioirs, 
lasted  through  the  night,  for  they  continued  their 
amusement  from  nine  in  the  evening  until  four  ia  the 
morning,  Avhen  Jack  Avent  home,  and  a  feAv  hours  later 
his  antagonist  sent  him  his  Avinnings  by  four  porters 
and  a  hand-cait. 

But  the  strangest  and  most  incurable  madness  Avhich 
affects  peoide  otherAvisc  sane  enough  is  the  mania  for 
sulking.  What  shade  of  pleasure  can  any  mortal 
get  out  of  making  himself  and  everybody  about  him 
as  miserable  as  possible?  Or  am  I  assuming  too 
much — docs  the  habitual  sulkard  make  himtiiff  mise¬ 
rable  ?  He  seems  unhappy  enough  Avhen  the  fit  is  on 
him,  but  perhaps  the  Avretch  is  enjoying  himself  all 
the  time.  Horrible  suspicion!  For  the  only  consola¬ 
tion  for  those  who  have  to  associate  Avith  him  is  the 
thought  that  he  is  tormenting  himself  as  Avell  as  others ; 
and  yet  it  may  be  that  the  poor  man  cannot  help  it, 
that  his  liA'cr  affects  his  temper  in  a  mauner  Avhich  “no 
fellow  can  understand,”  and  that  he  is  to  be  pitied 
instead  of  hated.  Certainly  it  is  diliicult  to  have 
dealings  Avith  a  sulky  man  or  Avoman  (for  even  some 
ladies  are  not  entirely  free  from  this  infiiniity)  a',  ithout 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  not  (piite  right 
in  the  head.  Suddenly,  Avithout  any  cause  of  offence, 
the  patient  becomes  morose,  surly,  and  silent.  The 
things  which  2)lcased  him  but  yesterday  he  noAv  loathes, 
his  friendships  and  loves  have  all  gone  sour  in  a  minute, 
and  there  is  nothing  left  in  his  breast  but  envy  and 
spite.  The  more  you  try  to  conciliate  him  the  Avorse 
he  is,  and  there  are  only  two  com’ses  to  be  taken  Avith 
him— one,  to  chaff  him  up  to  a  ifitch  of  intense  fury, 
and  derive  amusement  from  liis  intemperate  behaviour ; 
the  other  and  most  de.sirablo  course,  to  “  leave  him  to 
come  round,”  Avliich  he  Avill  do  in  time,  Avith  an  inge¬ 
nious  injury  Avhich  has  been  committed  against  him 
for  excuse  of  his  behaviour,  tliis  injury  being,  of  coui-sc, 
an  aftorthouglit,  invented  Avheu  the  sulks  Avere  Avearing 
out  aird  he  Avas  getting  iushamed  of  hnnself. 

ilost  ireojile  Avho  destroy  themselves  do  so  in  an 
inteirsified  fit  of  the  sulks,  so  that  Ave  have  the  evidence 
of  a  thousand  coroner’s  inquests  in  favour  of  that  state 
of  mind  being  no  state  of  the  mind  at  all,  but  a  sub- 


A'ersion  of  the  intellect.  At  any  rate,  the  jicrson  avIio 
gives  Avay  to  these  surly  tempers  may  deiicnd  ujion  it 
he  is  doing  his  best  to  upset  his  OAvn  reason. 

A  dreadful  example  occur  red  a  fcAv  years  back  Avhich 
Avas  not  Avithout  a  certain  horiiMe  grotcsqucncss.  A 
good-natured  man,  avIio  rather  siioiled  his  children,  Avas 
afflicted  Avith  a  morose  son — a  lad  of  fiftceir — Avho,  on 
the  occasion  of  a  birthday  or  some  other  family  festivity, 
chose  to  irrakc  himself  iiarticularly  disagreeable.  His 
father  tried  coaxing,  scolding,  reasoning,  all  in  vain, 
until  at  last,  his  jiaticnco  being  (^uite  Avorn  out,  he  left 
him  Avitlr  the  Avoids,  “Oh,  go  and  hang  yourself!" 
Which  the  sulkard  did. 

'What  Avere  the  Avretched  youth’s  thoughts  and 
feelings,  I  Avonder,  Avhile  he  Avas  making  his  suicidal 
pre2rarations  ?  Probably  he  thought  Avhat  a  fine  felloAv 
he  Avas,  and  hoAV  little  his  family  a2Apreciated  him, 
and  hoAv  they  Avould  find  out  the  difference  AA’hen  he 
Avas  gone,  and  hoAv  that  his  father  Avould  accuse  him¬ 
self  of  his  murder,  and  never  bo  happy  again.  Ami,  in 
a  modified  foi’iu,  many  of  us  have  had  these  diabolical 
feelings.  I  remember  2'erfectly  having  a  A'cry  bad 
attack  of  the  sulks  once.  It  Avas  Avhen  I  was  a  small 
boy  at  a  private  school — a  good  shot  Avith  a  stone  and 
fond  of  pears,  tAvo  or  three  samples  of  Avhich  fruit 
hung  over  the  top  of  our  2ilayground-Avall  from  an  over- 
groAvn  tree  on  the  other  side.  These  pears  Averc  so 
many  targets  for  the  rising  marksmen  of  the  school, 
and  I  Avas  as  proud  as  if  I  had  Avon  a  ou2)  or  a  vase  at 
Wimbledon  Avhen  I  at  last  dropped  one  Avith  a  Avell- 
aimed  2Hibblo,  so  2Afoud  that  I  bragged  of  the  feat,  and 
so  got  into  trouble,  for  the  master  chose  to  look  iq^on 
the  matter  in  a  different  light.  I  Avas  flogged  and 
not  alloAved  to  go  home  for  the  Michaelmas  holidays, 
Avhen  most  of  the  boys  had  a  Aveek's  vacation ;  and  tlie 
gross  injustice,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  rankled  in  my 
breast  so  strongly  that  I  made  iqi  my  mind  to  starvo 
myself.  Which  I  did  for  tAventy-four  hours,  and  might 
pcrha2A3  have  kc2')t  it  up  longer  had  not  the  day  follow¬ 
ing  my  heroic  resolution  been  the  one  dedicated  to 
St.  Slichael,  and  the  smell  of  roast  goose  Avas  too  mucli 
for  me.  I  Avas  even  cannibal  enough  to  feed  upon 
the  bird  voraciously,  and  I  do  not  think  I  have  ever 
punished  myself  to  spite  any  one  else  since.  I  have 
hardly  forgiven  the  master  though,  and  should  like 
to  review  a  book  of  his  uncommonly. 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  case  of  Macliuno  Du  Mesnil 
Herouard  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  ?  She  AV’as  staying 
at  a  country-house  near  Paris  Avith  a  large  party,  Avho 
engaged  one  Avet  day  in  a  game  of  romps,  in  the  course 
of  Avliich  she  Avas  struck  on  the  head  Avith  a  leathern 
glove.  Tins  offended  her  dignity,  to  assert  which  she 
pretended  to  be  very  much  hurt,  and  Avhen  all  the 
others  laughed  at  her  she  persisted  and  Avent  to  bed. 
After  lying  in  bed  tAvo  days  she  got  a  real  headache, 
and  ordered  herself  to  be  cairied  to  Paris,  the  journey 
to  Avhich  25lace'  fatiguing  her  she  Avent  to  bed  again,  and 
ke2At  there  till  she  Avas  rcJiUy  ill.  She  grew  more  and 
more  disinclined  to  get  uja,  and  after  lying  in  b-'d  for 
eighteen  years  she  died.  It  Avas  time  she  did,  I  think. 

This  not  as  a  Avarning.  but  for  an  exam2^1®* 
all  25eo2de  afflicted  Avith  a  mania  for  sulking  Avould  only 
.sham  ill  and  go  to  bed.  v.hat  a  blessing  it  would  be! 


CAPELINE  AND  BODICE  PA'ITEUNS. 


may  cither  be  formed  of  short  thick 
curls  or  merely  waved.  A  large 
(juautity  of  natural  or  false  hair  is 
reijuired,  and  must  be  raised  by 
crei)6s.  'J'ie  the  back  hair  veiy  high, 
and  divide  it  into  six  ei^ual  jiaits. 
Braid  the  four  centre  ones  togetlier 
to  form  the  chignon  (sec  No.  h2), 
and  divide  those  left  at  the  sides 
into  two  parts.  Twist  these  to¬ 
gether,  and  arrange  them  round  the 
chignon,  which  should  be  fastened 
with  an  ornamental  comb.  If  you 
wear  a  false  chignon,  form  the  side 
twists  only  with  your  own  hair. 


r.s. — C.M'Ki.ixi:;  Rii:  A  Yoi'xu  Lady. 

This  very  siinjde  pattern  is  ex¬ 
tremely  graceful  for  young  ladies. 
The  ongiual  was  of  white  cash- 
mere  lined  with  crimson  silk,  and 
stitched  with  crim.son  round  the 
outside.  A  pretty  gimp  coni  of  the 
same  colour  finished  off  with  silk 
tassels  forms  the  strings,  and  is  also 
tied  in  a  bow  with  long  ends  at  the 
back. 


79. — C.vsirMEi!E  Bodice. 

Bodices  are  made  after  this  j)at- 
tem  in  cashmere  or  silk  of  any 
colour,  to  wear  with 
any  dress  skirt.  In 
general  the  petticoat, 
which  shows  below  the 
short  dress, 
is  made  of 

the  same  co-  J 

lour,  if  not  of  I 

the  same  ma-  " 

terial,  as  the 

bodice.  ^ 

Our  pro-  ^ 

sent  pattern 
is  made  of 
blue  cash-  .  , 
mere,  ami 

trimmed  with  '-4 

black  sou- 
tache.  , 


83. — New  Pattehn  for 
AVinter  Morxeng 
Dresses. 

Dress  of  striped  black 
and  violet 
poplin.  The 
skirt  is  gored. 

,  'J’he  high  bo- 

1'  ^  dice  is  made 

^  ;  ''  V  with  a  basque 

^  ;  forming  a 

very  long 
point  at  the 
C<^m|back,  and 
two  smaller 
ones  in  front. 
' trimmed 
with  black 
'  I  and  violet 
>  J  gimp  cord, 
and  fastened 
with  jet  but- 
tons.  This 
dress  will 
^  suit  certain 

^  figures  very 

well. 


80  to  82. 
Headdress 

WITH  A 

Braided 
Chignon. 
The  front 
bandeaux 


78.— Capeune  for  A  Young  Lvdy 


79. — Casumepj;  Bodice  (Front  and  back), 
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tually  preveutc'd  as  if  tlie  flue 
itself  were  in  great  i>art  ob¬ 
structed.  'I’he  opening  of  a 
door  or  window  often  shows 
the  cause  of  this  trouble  by 
at  once  removing  it.  When 
two  chimney  flues  come  down 
uito  one  room,  or  into  two 
rooms  which  connect  by  an 
oj)en  jiassage.  the  burning  of 
a  fire  in  one  flue  may  establish 
an  upward  current,  which  is 
supplied  with  air  drawn  down 
the  other.  Any  attempts  to 
make  the  second  chimney 


SMOKY  CHIMNEYS. 

So  little  arc  the  principles 
of  chimneys  umlerstooil,  that 
it  is  a  rare  thing  to  find 
builders  who  can  be  sure  that 
the  chimneys  they  construct 
will  not  smoke ;  and  none 
certainly  h.ave  ever  been 
known  to  admit  beforehaml 
that  theirs  would.  'J'he  causes 
for  this  evil  may  be  impel - 
fections  in  the  flue,  as  too 
contracted  dimensions,  or  too 
rough  an  inner  surface,  or 


«2,— liUAlUED  ClIIGXON. 


which  the  wind  may 
be  reflected  down  into 
the  chimney,  or  over 
which  it  may  fall,  and 
thus  beat  dow'n  the 
smoke.  An  inadequate 
admission  of  air  into 
the  room  in  which  is 
the  fireplace  will  cause 
a  chimney  to  smoke, 
a  circulating  current 
being  thus  as  effec- 


81. — liE.\Dl)l{Et)!>  WITH  BkAIDED  CiHGNON 


•llEAPHltiSS  WITH 
(llacl 


draw'  could  only 
succeed  by 
closing  the  coji- 
nection  between 
them,  or  supply¬ 
ing  the  first  w’ith 
the  air  it  requires 
from  some  other 
source.  AVheu  a 
chimney  smokes 
in  consequence 
of  the  wind  beat¬ 
ing  down,  the 
remedy  is  to 
increase  its 
height,  or  else  to 
draw  in  the  flue 
at  the  toj).  'J’he 
effect  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  cliange  is  to 
admit  a  smaller 
(piautity  of  air^ 
and  this  is  dis¬ 
persed  through 
the  large  body  in 
the  flue  without 
being  felt  at  the 
base. 


openings  into 
it  which  admit 
cold  air  and 
chill  it,  as  may 
also  occur  from 
too  largo  an 
opening  at  the 
fireplace;  or, 
presenting  too 
large  and  ex- 
poseil  an  aper¬ 
ture  at  the  top, 
the  wind  may 
strike  down  into 
it,  and  throw' 
hack  the  column 
of  smoke,  'i'his 
is  jiarticuharly 
likely  to  occur 
when  the  top  of 
the  chimney  is 
below'  the  level 
of  some  neigh¬ 
bouring  hou.se, 
hill,  or  high 
trees,  from 


8:1. — Nkw'  I’.vtters  Fon  ^V inter  Morning  1)res.ses. 
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THE  STORY  OF  AUNT  JUSTINE. 

BY  FR.VXCIS  DEIiiaCK,  AUTIIOK  OF  “JULDIIED’S  WEDDIKQ  ” 

CHAPTER  HI. 

ADEJIOISELLE  HERJLVNCE  DE 
riERPONT  vas  of  noble  birth,  but 
this  decidedly  w.as  the  only  nobility 
about  her.  Like  a  crab-apple  she  was 
brown,  withered,  and  sour,  her  visage 
and  her  disposition  being  in  wonderful 
unison.  Nevertheless,  on  the  strength  of  a  wais#  like 
the  stem  of  a  wine-glass,  and  feet  and  hands  so  small, 
apish,  and  thin  that  they  raised  a  shudder,  slie  prided 
herself  on  her  appearance.  She  was  about  forty 
years  of  age,  but  ill-temper  and  the  fires  of  spite 
and  envy  always  raging  in  her  veins  had  added  ten 
years  to  her  face.  She  had  a  father — a  little  old 
dried  man — so  absurdly  like  her  in  mind  and  body 
that  they  could  never  live  together  in  peace.  Freriucnt 
quarrels  and  chronic  bickerings  disturbed  their  ancient 
vitnage,  and  it  -was  when  these  broke  out,  as  they 
did  at  periodical  times,  into  open  war,  that  Made¬ 
moiselle  Hermance  shook  the  dust  of  the  paternal 
mansion  from  her  feet,  and  departed  for  the  chateau  of 
her  fiiend  Mademoiselle  Vanternic. 

All  such  departures  were  declared  each  time  to  be 
final ;  but  this  strange  pair  missed  each  other’s  mutu.al 
recriminations,  they  pined  in  the  solitude  of  peace  for 
the  esertement  of  their  daily  warfare ;  hence,  after  an 
interval  more  or  less  long,  they  always  patched  uj)  a 
reconciliation,  and  recommenced  their  aecustonicd 
battles  with  renewed  vigour. 

Monsieur  le  Comte  de  Pierjmnt  was  considered  by 
his  neighbours  an  eccentric  genius ;  he  was,  in  reality, 
a  clever  monkey,  fuU  of  an  ape’s  tricks  and  vanity, 
lie  had,  in  his  time,  caused  much  scandal  among  the 
credulous  peasantry  by  his  eccentric  mode  of  life ;  but 
this  was  in  l.is  youth,  when  he  chose  to  forsake  the  usages 
of  civilised  existence  and  inhabit  a  small  hut,  which  he 
built  for  himself  in  one  of  his  woods.  Here  for  ten 
years  he  played,  as  on  a  stage,  the  part  of  a  hermit  or 
Aicadian  shepherd.  He  wore  a  strange  costume  and  a 
flowing  beard,  and  spent  his  time  in  can  ing  sentences 
from  Rousseau  and  Voltaiic  on  the  trees  and  rocks. 
These  philosopliical  scraps  of  wisdom  were  mostly  of 
the  scoHing  .and  snarling  order,  and,  placed  as  tliey 
were  in  siiots  of  wondrous  beauty,  they  seemed 
to  the  rerder  strangely  incongruous  with  the  love¬ 
liness  and  peace  of  the  scene.  A&  an  antidote,  other 
terse  sentences  engraven  on  the  rocks  expressed 
great  weariness  and  disgust  of  the  world  and  its 
ways;  nuin  was  abhori-cnt.  Nature  alone  was  lovely, 
theiefore  Natiue  only  was  the  fitting  companion  of 
genius. 

In  pur.suancc  of  this  belief  the  count  retiicd  to 
one  of  the  loveliest  woods  in  his  great  domain  in  the 
Ardennes,  and  there  devoted  himself  to  defacing  the 
trees  and  stones.  He  dressed  in  a  robe  and  girdle,  and 
fetchcnl  water  for  himself  from  a  spring,  the  pitchers, 
of  a  Pompeian  2'attcrn,  being  slung  like  laniners 


across  the  back  of  an  ass;  and  as  tins  fetching  of 
water  was  a  ircrforinance  gone  through  v.  ith  at  stated 
time8,*he  soon  had  an  audience  of  gaj)ing  I'easants,  who 
regarded  the  diurnal  ceremony  of  dipinng  the  classic.al 
vases  in  the  well  with  a  womlerineut  and  apiilau.Tc 
which  delighted  tho  theatrical  shejilierd. 

In  the  same  .sensational  way  he  visiteil,  at  times,  tlie 
little  village  of  St.  Louji,  riding  the  a^s  witli  an  air  of 
pastoral  simjilicity,  or  else  driving  a  team  of  oxen, 
yoked  to  a  vehicle  of  savage  and  p.rimitive  ajipearance, 
which  crawled  along  iir  a  truly  Arcadian  and  madden¬ 
ing  manner. 

But  after  ten  years  of  this  sort  of  exi.-.tenee  the 
shepherd  and  shcidierdess  tired  of  it.  I  am  sorry  to 
say  there  was  a  sheidierdess — a  cook  originally — and  I 
grieve  to  add,  she  did  all  the  hard  work  of  the  her¬ 
mitage,  including  the  shoeing  of  the  donkey.  The 
shepherd  only  took  the  pictorial  business  of  the  part— 
the  fetching  of  water  in  the  Etruscan  vases,  the 
w.iting  of  bad  verses  in  praise  of  the  donkey,  and  the 
sensational  drives  ami  rides  to  St.  Loup,  which  were, 
in  a  mauncr,  triunqrhal  processions,  followed  by  a 
shouting  and  admiring  crowd. 

Under  this  unequal  distribution  of  parts  the  shep¬ 
herdess  at  last  grumbled.  She  complained  that  the 
winters  were  long,  hard,  and  severe,  and  the  work 
was  too  much  for  her.  She  demanded  that  the 
count  should  either  iiension  her  oil  or — marry  her. 

Shepherds’and  sheiihcrdesses  don’t  marry  ;  marriage 
is  a  ceremony  unknown  to  .Vreadia,  and  unworthy  of 
its  innocence.  The  count  exidaiued  this  with  poetical 
fervour  and  eloquence  to  his  Phyllis,  but  that  hand¬ 
maiden  remained  obdurate. 

She  had  had  enough  of  it,  and  too  much,  seeing  as 
how  she  had  got  the  rheumatiz  fixed  in  her  jmts  for 
life,  and  now  wa.s  it  to  bo  a  pension  or  a  wedding? 
One  or  t’other  it  must  be,  for  she  wouldn’t  spend 
another  week  in  this  outlandish  and  heatheni.sh  fashion. 
Monsieur  lo  Comte  was  always  talking  about  Arkady 
and  innocence,  but  she  only  knew  the  good  priest  of 
St.  Loup  had  refused  to  confess  her  and  give  her 
absolution  these  seven  years  past,  and  he  had  also  said 
the  rheumatiz  was  a  judgment. 

All  this  was  uttered  in  voluble  and  loud  patois,  and 
tl»e  count  succumbed  to  the  storm.  To  maivy  the 
shepherdess  rvould  be  to  make  her  Madame  la  Com- 
tessc  and  to  endow  her  with  a  third  of  his  lands,  and 
this  ho  felt  would  destroy  her  Arcadian  siuqdicity  for 
ever.  Hence  he  prefeiTed  to  give  her  a  small,  mean, 
stingy  pension  on  which  she  retired  to  her  native  vil¬ 
lage  very  much  damaged  in  health  and  reputation. 

Without  the  hard-working  shepherdess  the  count 
found  his  rok  too  arduous ;  he  hung  iqr  his  gown,  his 
girdle,  and  his  staff  in  the  best  room  of  the  hermitage 
— the  show-room,  which  was  garnished  with  aijhori.ims 
and  the  pictures  of  himself  and  the  mysteriou.s  lady 
for  whose  sake  he  wa.s  sui)po.sed  to  have  devoted  him¬ 
self  to  a  celibate  lurd  Arcadian  life.  He  shaved  liis 
beartl,  .ami  restored  hinnself  to  llie  arms  of  society  and 
his  aged  mother.  'Phis  lady  received  him  as  only 
French  mothers  c.au  receive  givwn-iq)  iirodigal  sons. 
To  French  mothers  and  grandmothers  a  man  is  never 
grown  tqi ;  he  is  always  a  very  meek,  submi.ssive  little 
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boy — a  truth  not  without  its  tciulcr  ami  beautiful  side 
ill  Freiicli  life.  'I'he  count's  mother  ordered  him  to 
marry,  and  he  obeyed :  his  wife  of  course  was  chosen  1 
for  him,  and  she  on  her  part  also  obeyed.  She  was  a 
stout,  f'ood-lookin*;  girl  with  a  moderate  fortune : 
what  French  mother  can  choose  a  dowerlcss  bride  for 
her  son  ?  There  was  nothing  romantic  or  delicate 
about  her,  ami  yet  she  jiined  to  death  in  three  years. 
She  literally  withered  away  before  the  shepherd-count’s 
cynicism,  sarcasm,  and  selfish  solitary  habits.  She  was 
by  nature  gay  and  social.  'When  she  found  herself 
sliut  up  with  a  bedridden  lady  and  a  half-mad  husband, 
whose  sole  delight  was  to  snarl  and  sneer  at  her  and  all 
mankind,  she  grew  thin  at  once  from  terror,  and  so 
grailualh’  died.  The  old  countess  soon  followed,  uid 
the  count  was  left  in  the  world  alone  with  his  riches, 
his  daughter,  and  his  ithas.  These  last  he  fully  de- 
Tcloiied  in  the  education  of  his  child,  with  what  result 
our  tale  will  show. 

lie  was  intensely  delighted  that  Providence  or 
chiuice  had  sent  him  a  little  live  creature  wdiom  he 
h,ad  a  right  to  torment  and  train  as  he  pleased— a 
creature,  too,  pcifectly  unprotected.  O  needles, 
pins,  scorpions,  and  thumb-screws,  what  a  life  he  led 
that  child,  and  wh.at  a  mean,  malicious,  spiteful  little 
imp  he  m.adc  of  her !  Put  these  were  old  stories  now 
— nearly  forty  years  old — and  the  Arcadian  count  was 
a  lean,  slippered  old  man,  kept  alive  only  by  his  malice, 
while  the  shepherdess  was  grown  into  a  most  out¬ 
rageous  female,  who  battered  the  doors  of  the  chateau 
.at  une.xpected  times,  and  demanded  fiercely  eat.ables, 
drinkables,  money,  and  her  “  rights,”  which  last,  being 
of  a  rather  cloudy  nature,  were  not  granted. 

Thus  things  stood  at  the  opening  of  our  story,  when 
Mademoiselle  llermance  de  Pierpont,  in  tlic  enjoyment 
of  a  grim  malice,  havmg  left  her  father  to  fight  \.  ith 
his  own  apish  shadow,  was  come  as  usual  to  ISilver- 
stream  to  bestow-  her  society  on  her  generous  friend 
JIademoisello  A'anternie,  and  thus  was  present  at  her 
seeming  death  and  strange  resuscitation. 

It  was  a  few  days  after  this  event  that  Jdadcmoiselle 
Justine,  very  white  and  fragile,  sat  by  her  fireside, 
propped  up  by  pillows.  Her  face  wore  an  cxpre.ssion 
of  calm  serenity,  mingled,  neveilheless,  with  the 
shadow  of  some  great  awe  or  woe. 

“  I  tell  you,  llermance,”  she  siiid  in  a  soft  whisper, 
“I  saw  my  brother.  IVhethcr  I  was  living  or  dead, 
sensible  or  insensible,  when  the  vision  came,  I  know 
not,  but  I  saw  him !” 

With  her  small,  mummy-like  fingers  poised  in  the 
air,  Jlademoisellc  de  I’icrpont  waited  till  this  speech 
was  ended,  and  Eien  she  took  a  very  loud  pinch  of 
snuff.  A  thousand  words  would  not  have  expressed 
disbelief  so  scornfully  as  tliis  snuff  did. 

“I  saw-  him  first,”  continued  her  friend,  de2^rccating 
the  sneer  expressed  by  the  vicious  upturned  nose 
opposing  her — “  I  saw  him  first  as  a  little  rosy  child, 
just  as  he  was  on  the  day  I  stooped  to  kiss  him  when  I 
bade  him  good-bye ;  then  it  seemed  to  me  that  a  great 
darkness  fell  upon  me — a  cruel  darkness  full  of  an¬ 
guish  and  suffering,  and  in  the  midst  of  this  darkness  a 
hand  came  to  me — not  Ic.ading  me  by  my  hand,  but 
beckoning,  and  drawing  after  it  a  small  l  ale  ray  of 


light,  in  which  jj.ale  stream  or  line  I  walked  following 
it.  The  hand  led  me  into  a  marrow  jilace,  so  exceeding 
narrow-  that  my  soul  was  straitened  sorely  in  it,  ami  I 
cried  out  for  liberty  with  a  great  cry.  And  as  the 
shriek  of  my  anguish  smote  my  car,  a  voice  came  to 
me  saying  1  had  i^assed  through  the  cruel  daikncss 
and  iiain  of  my  brother's  life,  and  this  straitened  idace 
in  which  my  sjjirit  writhed  was  the  huu.se  of  his  bond¬ 
age— a  bitter  bondage,  in  avhieh  evil  grew-  to  be  good, 
and  good  evil.  And  on  the  chains  of  tliis  jnison-house 
were  written,  -Poverty,  sickness,  mlseiy!’  I  read 
this  by  the  light  streasning  from  the  iminting  hand. 
And  as  I  mu.sed  the  light  spread  and  sjnea  1,  growing 
glorious  as  the  sun’s  sidendour,  till  suddenly  I  felt  free, 
as  though  my  soul  were  set  in  a  large  jilace,  fair  and 
beautiful,  and  looking  back  I  saw  my  bro'-her,  a  worn 
man,  lying  dead  in  that  pri.son-house,  .and  ho  stretched 
out  his  dead-white  hands  to  me,  and  even  like  the 
vision  that  Paul  saw-  in  Macedonia,  he  cried,  ‘  Help ! 
heli> !’  lJut  as  1  looked,  his  face  w-as  beside  me  in  the 
great  light,  beautiful  as  a  little  child's,  yet  wistful,  and 
as  I  stooi)ed  to  kiss  him,  he  said,  ‘  Not  yet,  my  sister. 
Help!  heljr/iir.'’  As  he  si)oke,  the  brightness  dazzled 
my  brain,  and  I  fell,  as  it  were,  to  the  earth,  but  his 
dead-white  hand  from  the  2n'ison-house  followed  me, 
and  2iolnted  to  a  shadowy  figure  stauding  by  the  sea, 
with  angry  waves  gathering  around  her.  I  saw  this, 
and  I  understood  not  what  the  vision  meant,  but  I  felt 
a  heavy  cross  U2)0U  my  heart,  and  striving  to  throw  it 
off,  I  awoke,  and  saw  you  and  Stephanie.'’ 

“Well obserr  ed  51ademoisclle  llermance  in  a  voice 
of  ob.stinate  unbelief — a  voice  which  expressed  a  whole 
mountain  of  coutein2>t  for  a  dream  of  weakness  and 
fe\er. 

“  Well,  llermance,  don't  you  think  some  misfortune 
has  ha2»penod  to  iny  brother  V’ 

‘•No,  not  I.  If  there  had  you  would  have  heard 
of  it.’’ 

“  Cut  we  never  write  to  each  other,  llermance.  I  left 
England  when  he  was  a  child,  and  knowing  his  mother 
hated  me,  I  have  not  liked  to  trouble  eitlicr  her  or  him.” 

*•  They'd  trouble  you  if  they  wanted  anything,  that’s 
certain.'’ 

“  They  cannot  want  anything,  Ilcnuanco,”  expostu¬ 
lated  Mademoiselle  Justine  gently.  ".My  brother  had 
a  large  fortune- larger  than  mine— and  the  last  news 
I  heard  of  him  was  that  he  had  married  an  heiress.  I 
cannot  e.xpcct  him  to  rcmeinbcr  with  luucli  affection 
a  step-sister  who  must  seem  like  a  foreigner  to  him ; 
but  I  will  write  to  him  and  ask  after  his  welfare.” 

Mademoiselle  de  Pierpont  shrugged  her  shoulders 
angrily. 

“You  are  weak  as  water,  Ju.sliue,”  she  said,  “to 
pennit  yourself  to  be  scared  by  the  wanderings  of  your- 
own  sick  brain.’’ 

“  Cut  the  dream  means  something,  llermance - ” 

“  It  means  that  you  were  vciy  ill,  nearly  dead  in  fact ; 
and  you  had  better  think  of  youi-sclf  now,  instead  of 
tormenting  your.«clf  about  this  English  brotlier,  who, 
English  fashion,  has,  I  dare  say,  a  dozen  children,  who 
will  all  deluge  you  witli  loving  C2>istles  if  you  once 
begin  a  concspoudeucc  with  them.  You'll  share  the 
fate  of  all  rich  aunts,  you'll  be  2'oisoned  with  false 
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kisses.  Bah!  your  brother — that  for  your  brother!” 
Snap  went  the  mummy  fingers  in  the  air.  “  Your 
brother  is  as  well  as  I  am.” 

“If  you  please,  madame,”  said  Stephanie,  opening 
the  door  gently,  “here  are  two  strangers  who  wish 
much  to  see  you.  They  have  been  in  the  village  three 
days,  waiting  till  you  were  better.” 

“  Your  mistress  cannot  see  strangers,”  snapped 
Mademoiselle  de  Pierpont.  “  Who  are  the  creatures?” 

“  They  have  brought  letters  from  England,  madame, 
they  say — letters  from  a  Monsieur  Grand,  or  Grind, 
with  news  of  madame’s  English  brother.  Their  names 
are  not  known  to  madame,  they  tell  me.” 

With  a  slight  pink  flush  rising  feverishly  over  her 
pale  cheeks.  Mademoiselle  Justine  glanced  at  her  friend, 
and  said  faintly — 

“  Admit  the  strangers,  Stephanie.” 

CHAPTER  IV. 

“  SCHMIDT  and  Monsieur  Drossi,” 

-LrA  said  Stephanie,  opening  the  door  wide  to  admit 
the  visitors.  - 

Mademoiselle  Justine  answered  their  salutation  with 
forced  calmness;  then,  leaning  back  on  her  pillows, 
she  awaited  their  message  in  silence. 

“  Be  seated,  gentlemeu,"  said  Mademoiselle  Ilermance, 
in  a  tone  of  such  perfect  gravity  that  the  covert  sneer 
in  her  words  was  detected  only  by  her  friend. 

“  Madame,”  began  the  mean  Alphonse,  with  a  profuse 
niunber  of  bows,  “  we  have  the  honour  to  present  our¬ 
selves  as — as  friends  of  the  brother  of  madame.” 

“  Are  you  from  England,  sir  ?”  asked  Mademoiselle 
Justine,  in  her  clear,  soft  tones. 

As  she  spoke,  the  Englishman  started,  and  turned 
towards  her  with  a  look  of  surprise. 

“  I  am  not  from  England  lately,  madame,”  returned 
Alphonse.  My  friend  is  come  direct  from  thence.” 

Upon  this  Mademoiselle  Vantemie,  to  the  great 
discomfiture  of  Monsieur  Drossi,  addressed  the 
Englishman  in  his  own  language. 

“Do  you  bring  me  letters  from  my  brother,  sir, 
and  is  he  well?”  she  said. 

Mr.  Schmidt  grew  visibly  embarrassed  at  this 
question,  and  his  eyes  wandered  to  the  spotted 
countenance  of  his  friend,  as  though  seeking  insjiira- 
tion  from  that  unclean  oracle. 

“  You  haf  letters  from  Monsieur  Grind,  you  know,” 
observed  that  individual,  lowering  his  Flemish  accents 
to  the  tone  of  a  prompter. 

“Who  is  Mr.  Grind?”  asked  Mademoiselle  Vantemie 
uneasily. 

“  He  is  the  stoniest  old  trump — I  mean  he  is  a  friend 
of  Mr.  AVoodford's — and — and  he  asked  me  to — in  fact,  to 
hunt  you  up.  You  see,  in  your  brother's  family  things 
are  in  a  bad  li.x,  and  Mr.  Grind,  I  think,  is  anxious 
you  should  help  them.  That's  his  card,  I  fancy,  but  he 
doesn't  show  me  his  hand — oh  no,  the  cunning  old 
beggar !'’ 

A  foreign  ear  is  slow  to  detect  a  low  accent  and 
style,  nevertheless  the  invalid's  pale  face  flushed  during 
this  spicech,  and  she  glanced  at  the  stranger's  handsome 
face  and  figme  in  painful  doubt.  His  bearing  had  that 


awkwardness  which  shows  a  man  uneasy  in  himself, 
and  bespeaks  low  breeding,  but  his  well-cut  features, 
of  that  type  called  aristocratic,  so  tempered  this  dis¬ 
advantage,  and  overcame  it,  that  it  might  have  taken  a 
far  keener  eye  than  the  pure-minded  little  Dutch¬ 
woman's  to  define  his  true  position.  Even  that 
feminine  razor.  Mademoiselle  de  Pierpont,  was  evi¬ 
dently  puzzled  and  impressed  by  his  beauty,  as  she  sat 
resting  her  chin  in  her  little  apish  fist,  regarding  the 
visitors  with  a  look  which  seemed  to  read  them  through. 
Monsieur  Drossi,  whose  spotted  countenance  made  him 
much  like  a  vulture  in  the  face,  she  instantly  classed 
as  one  of  the  lowest  of  those  vile  birds,  but  it  was  not 
so  easy  to  distinguish  whether  his  companion  was  a 
dupe  or  a  confederate.  Not  understanding  English, 
the  vulgarity  of  the  handsome  stranger’s  siieech  was 
lost  on  her,  but  she  broke  in  at  this  point  in  very 
impatient  French — 

“Mademoiselle  Vantemie  is  weak  and  ill.  I  must 
beg  you  to  leave  her  at  once,  gentlemen,  unless  you 
have  business  of  importance  to  commimicate.” 

Monsieur  Drossi  bent  forward  with  servile  politeness 
to  receive  thfe  observation,  and  then,  rather  by  his  lips 
and  gestures  than  by  any  spoken  words,  he  shaped  the 
sentence — 

“  Her  brother  is  dead.” 

Startled  and  intensely  curious,  the  cynical  lady  forgot 
her  caution,  and  permitted  herself  to  be  entrapped  into 
a  whispered  conversation,  which  the  adroit  Alphonse 
managed  so  cleverly  that  he  enforced  civility  from  her, 
while  he  gave  in  return  a  glib  history  of  Mr.  AVood- 
ford's  death,  mingled  with  a  fabulous  account  of  his 
own  virtues,  and  the  magnificent  rank  and  riches  of 
his  English  friend. 

Mademoiselle  Justine  did  not  heed  their  talk  for  a 
moment,  then  looking  up  suddenly,  she  gazed  at  the 
faces  of  all  three,  and  fell  back  in  her  chair  with  a 
faint  cry. 

“He  is  dead,  Ilermance!”  she  cried  excitedly.  “I 
am  sure  of  it !  My  dream  is  true — my  poor  brother  is 
dead!  And  I  have  been  so  cold,  so  unloving,  so 
thoughtless  of  him  these  many  years !  and  now  it  is  too 
late  to  show  kindness!  Oh,  how  grievous  are  these 
estrangements !” 

She  burst  into  tears,  while  the  officious  Alphonse 
hovered  near  with  glasses  of  water  and  profu.se  ex¬ 
pressions  of  solicitude ;  but  iladcmoiselle  Justine 
waved  him  aside,  and  extended  her  hand  towards  the 
Engli.shman. 

“You  have  seen  my  poor  brother,  sir,  lately.  You 
have  some  message  for  me,  perhaps?” 

“  Kindest  love — only  kindest  love,”  returned  Mr. 
Schmidt,  with  a  gulj)  in  his  throat ;  “  and  if  you 
would  be  goo<l  enough  to  send  some  money  to  his 
forlorn  childi’cn  I  was  to  take  charge.” 

“.1/o«  amir  intciposed Monsieur  Drossi  reprovingly, 
“  this  is  not  a  time  to  broach  that  subject.  Mademoiselle 
is  agitated ;  when  she  is  better  she  will  doubtless  do 
all  that  is  kind  and  affectionate  for  her  poor  little 
nephews  and  nieces.  For  the  present,  perinit  us  to 
take  leave,  and  if  the  ladies  will  give  us  permission,  we 
will  call  again  to-morrow,  when  mademoiselle  is  more 
composed,  and  then,  my  fiicnd,  you  will  give  her  all 
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those  details,  and  recount  those  wishes  of  the  deceased 
gentleman  which  will  doubtless  be  so  dear  to  a  sister's 
heart.'’ 

“Yes,  yes,”  assented  ^fademoiselle  dc  Pierpont; 
“pray  leave  us,  and  come  another  day.  She  is  not 
strong  enough  to  bear  any  of  these  painful  details 
now.'’ 

On  receiving  this  permission,  ^lonsieur  Drossi  de¬ 
parted  with  all  speed,  dragging  his  English  friend 
with  him. 

“I  don’t  half  like  this  business,”  observed  Jlr. 
Schmidt  as  they  descended  the  hill.  “It  will  turn 
out  unlucky.  I’m  sure.  The  old  lady  is  the  image  of 
her  niece,  that  girl  I  told  you  of  who  has  got  married 
to  the  rich  banker.” 

“  Mr.  Norman  ?”  asked  Alphonse — “  the  man  that 
ilr.  Orind  took?” 

“  Confoun<l  you,  be  quiet !”  roared  the  Englishman. 
“  I  hate  to  hear  you  blabbing  out  the  very  secret  that  I 
am  paid  to  hold  my  tongue  about.” 

“What  does  it  matter  here?”  returned  Alphonse, 
“where  no  one  understands  English?  And,  beside.s. 
I'm  of  my  first  opinion — that  there's  a  great  deal  more 
money  to  be  got  by  telling  than  by  holding  your 
tongue.” 

“That  shows  that  you  don’t  know'  Mr.  Grind,” 
retorted  the  other,  wiping  his  face  in  a  scared  w.ay. 
“I  tell  you,  if  I  tried  to  make  money  by  it,  I  should  be 
nabbed  directly,  and  Mr.  Grind  would  get  me  hanged. 
He  has  promised  me  that,  and  he  always  keeps  his 
word.” 

“  Pah !”  sneered  ^lonsieur  Drossi — “  you  arc  a 
coward !” 

He  had  scarcely  spoken  the  words  ere  he  measured 
his  length  on  the  ground,  where  he  lay,  unwilling  to 
rise,  as  though  the  fist  of  the  stalwart  Mr.  Schmidt 
had  knocked  him  uitothe  viperish  and  crawling  attitude 
which  he  felt  befitting  his  nature. 

“You  needn’t  get  up  .again  till  next  week,”  observed 
Mr.  Schmidt  as  he  walked  aw.ay,  “  or  longer,  if  you 
like.'’ 

If  he  had  seen  the  villainous  smile,  the  conccutr.ated 
look  of  hatred  and  malice  with  w  hich  Monsieur  Drossi 
regarded  him  wdien  he  did  rise,  he  might  not  have 
wjilked  away  so  calmly.  He  was  overtaken  in  a  few 
moments,  w  hen  the  fawning  Alphonse  held  out  his  hand. 

“  My  goot  friend,  I  forgiffe  you,”  he  said  m.agnani- 
mously.  “  You  know  we  cannot  .afford  to  be  enemies.” 

The  Englishman  took  the  proffered  hand  with  ill- 
disguised  disgust. 

“  I  wish  we  were  neither  friemls  nor  enemies,”  he 
answ  ered.  “  I'd  give  half  my  life  never  to  have  seen 
your  ugly  face.  It’s  like  my  ill-luck  to  fall  in  with  a 
fellow  of  your  sort,  just  when  I  had  determined  to  live 
like  a  gentleman,  and  when  I’d  promised  Mr.  Grind, 
too,  that  I'd  never  get  into  a  scr.ape  again.” 

“Well,  and  are  you  in  a  scrape,  mm  cAcr/”  retunred 
Alphonse,  linking  his  arlu  affection.ately  within  the 
other's.  “  And  if  you  listen  to  me  you  shall  not  only 
live  like  a  gentleman,  but  like  a  prince.  You  arc  as 
handsome  as  a  duke.  Everybody  calls  you  milord.” 

Mr.  Schmidt  was  ojien  to  flattery.  He  smiled,  and 
Bmoothed  his  moustache. 


“That’s  all  very  well,”  he  said  in  a  softer  tone, 
“  but  if  you  lead  me  along  into  the  old  line  which  I  left 
in  England,  and  Mr.  Grind  hears  of  it,  I  shall  never 
get  another  penny,  and  without  a  sou  I  sha’n’t  bo 
milord  for  very  long.” 

“  If  you  take  my  advice,  you'll  crush  Mr.  Grind 
between  your  finger  and  thumb.” 

“  When  you  talk  like  that  you  turn  my  blood  cold,” 
returned  the  Englishman  angrily.  “Crush  Mr.  Grind! 
Can  you  crush  that  great  rock  toppling  over  us  ?  Can 
you  knock  this  tree  down,  and  take  it  for  a  walking- 
stick  ?  If  you  attack  Mr.  Grind,  he'll  step  on  you  as 
he  would  on  a  wonn.” 

Alphonse  did  not  venture  again  to  s.ay,  “You  are  a 
coward,”  but  his  smirk  of  conceit  said  loudly  that  he 
felt  himself  a  c.ap.ablc  antagonist  even  for  ^Ir.  Grind. 

“You  arc  mistaken,”  said  the  Englishman,  shaking 
his  head,  “  and  I  wish  with  all  my  heart  I  had  never 
had  the  ill-luck  to  come  across  you,  nor  the  folly  to  let 
you  turn  my  brains  inside  out,  till  you  know  more  of 
me  than  I  do  of  myself.” 

“  Don't  say  ill-luck,  my  dear,”  said  Al^)honse  in  a 
wheedling  voice.  “I'll  make  your  fortune;  you  shall 
be  independent  of  this  terrible  Grind  ;  you  sh.all  h.ave 
a  rich  heiress ;  you  shall  marry  ^Mademoiselle  de 
ricipont.” 

“  ^larry  a  baked  monkey  !”  exclaimed  Mr.  Schmidt 
irreverently. 

“  Why  not,  if  she  has  plenty  of  money?  She  is  the 
richest  heiress  in  the  Ardennes.  Her  father  is  tceta- 
tiiijiu — what  you  say  ‘  (pieer his  chate.au  is  full  of 
silver  and  gold,  and  he  has  never  permitted  any  one  to 
make  love  to  these  riches  through  mademoiselle.  It 
will  serve  him  right  now  if  she  makes  a  love  match. 
Ah,  mail  ami!  I  saw  her  eyes  fall  with  favour  on  your 
handsome  face.  I  believe  your  fortune  is  maile.” 

Mr.  Schmidt  made  a  grimace  of  great  disgust,  but 
nevertheless  he  listened  complacently  as  his  friend 
continued — 

“  I  have  heard  all  her  stoi-y  from  the  peasants,  mon 
cht  r.  She  has  never  had  a  lover  except  her  father's 
shepherd,  who  thought,  since  the  count  had  played  the 
false  shepherd  himself,  he  would  have  no  objection  to 
a  true  one  for  a  son-in-law ;  but  monsieur  showed  him 
his  mist.ake  with  a  cudgel,  and  m.ademoiselle,  who, 
hard  and  ugly  as  she  is,  has  her  romantic  side,  repented 
of  her  love  in  a  convent.  She  was  only  eighteen  then, 
and  her  father  kept  her  there  till  she  was  of  age.  Ah, 
parents  have  a  little  power  in  this  country!  they  are 
not  the  prwr,  cheated,  helpless  individuals  they  are  in 
England.” 

“  And  therefore,”  observed  Mr.  Schmidt,  “  it  is  not 
likely  he  will  ever  give  me  a  chance  of  running  aw.ay 
with  his  daughter  and  his  money-bags.” 

“Hut  he  is  so  dreadfully  old,  I  look  upon  him  as  out 
of  the  question  now,”  returned  Drossi.  “I’l.ay  your 
cards  properly  with  mademoiselle,  and  you'll  win. 
Hard,  cynical  people  like  her  arc  the  most  romantic  of 
any  when  you  touch  them  through  their  vanity  and 
their  passions.  I  knew  a  lawyer  who  would  not  have 
given  a  penny  to  his  own  grandfather  if  he  had  met 
him  begging,  yet  he  spent  thou  a  ids  of  fiancs  on  a 
wily  girl  who  pretended  to  have  fallen  suddenly  and 
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dosiicratcly  in  love  witli  I'.iia.  Tlie  harder  and  more 
unhelieviii"  a  man  is,  th.c  easier  is  it  to  take  him  in, 
and  the  rule  is  more  ahsolute  still  with  woman.  It  is 
your  good,  honest,  truthful  people  whom  one  cant 
deceive.’’ 

‘•'I’liafs  a  new  doctrine,  isn't  it.  Spotty?’’  asked 
r<Ir.  Schmidt,  in  high  good-humour. 

‘‘  ’i'he  doctrine  may  be  now,  but  the  fact  is  one  which 
v.  c  cannilials  act  on  instinctively  every  day.  It  is  the 
rogues  who  ta’ae  each  other  in,  all  the  world  over. 
Your  hard,  scoiring  unbeliever  has  a  mighty  faith  in 
villainy;  sound  his  unbelief,  and  you’ll  linl  it  only 
extends  to  vii-tue;  he  never  doubts  the  ellicacy  of 
rogueiy.  That’s  why  I  stopped  you  when  you  talked 
to  ^Mademoiselle  Yanteniie  about  money,  d\  c  shall 
not  take  h  r  in,  wm  ch  r ;  she  recoils  from  us,  although 
I  have  no  doubt  she  believes  in  every  saintly  humVmg 
under  the  sun,  ,\11  the  less,  therefore,  will  she  believe 
in  us.  Now,  ^ladcmoisclle  de  Pierpont  hasn’t  an  atom 
of  faith  in  anything  good,  but  she  did  not  recoil  from 
us  in  the  least ;  she  merely  sneered,  whereby  she  not 
only  put  herself  I .  a  good-humour,  but  jdaced  herself 
in  jilea.sant  raiiport  with  me.  I’m  fond  of  sneering' 
myself.’’ 

“  You’re  fond  of  anything  that’s  mean,”  returned  the 
other,  ‘‘  and  you  are  altogether  about  the  spottiest 
human  Icojiard  that  ever  I  came  across.” 

‘■I  don’t  pretend  to  be  haii  gart;<m,  I  leave  that  to 
you.  tii'w  c7(tr,”  replied  Alphonse,  with  a  sneaking  sneer 
in  his  tone.  “  Follow  up  your  conquest  and  you  shall 
never  be  troubled  with  my  ugliness  again.  You  shall 
give  me  a  nice  little  fanu  to  retire  on.  After  receiving 
the  addresses  of  a  shepherd,  mademoiselle  will  not  be 
shocked  at  being  made  love  to  by’’ — a  flash  in  his 
friend’s  eyes  changed  the  word  on  Monsieur  Drossi’s 
tongue — “  by  an  English  inilor,”  he  said,  with  a  low 
bow  and  a  smile. 

“  Alphonse,’’  said  ^Ir.  Schmidt  gloomily,  ‘‘if  anything 
could  tempt  me  to  marry  that  withered  ajie  up  yonder, 
it  would  be  the  hope  of  having  money  enough  to 
turn  honest  on.  I  can’t  believe  I  was  born  to  be  only 
a  scamp.” 

'J'he  smile  that  quivered  on  Monsieur  Drossi’s  lips 
at  this  sign  of  weakness  in  his  friend  was  a  sight  to  see, 
but  hiding  his  contempt,  he  resmned,  with  a  deferential 
air— 

“  You  arc  boni  to  be  a  count,  a  roith  r,  and,  swimming 
in  riches  and  crowned  with  viitues,  you’ll  die  like  a 
j)attcni,  and  be  buried  among  your  ancestoi-s.” 

“  I  never  had  any — don’t  know  even  who  my  father 
and  mother  wcie.  AVhat  horro’.s  you  arc  raking  up  in 
a  fellow’s  mind,  l)ros.si !’’ 

‘•No  father  and  mother !  what  a  lucky  individual  you 
are !  M’hy,  I’ve  suffered  no  end  of  misery  through  my 
misfortune  in  liaving  parents,  and  in  return  I  am  in- 
d'.‘bte<l  to  them  for  nothing  but  my  two  tongues. 

‘  English  will  carry  you  through  the  world,’  said  my 
Dritish  mother ;  ‘And  French  will  fill  your  pockets  as 
you  go,  we<H  /77.V,’  said  my  French  father.  On  which 
pi'incijile,  I  siqiposc,  he  forced  me  at  six  years  ohl  to  beg 
and  steal  for  him  and  myself  too.  Here  comes  the 
count ;  take  o'!  your  hat  to  him — quick,  .‘'chmidt !” 

The  Arca’lian  count  returned  the  salutation  with 


easy  nonchalance  and  a  careless  glance,  as  he  pasted 
swiftly  on  in  his  well-hung  Parisian  chariot. 

‘•lie  is  going  to  .Silvcrstream,”  said  Drossi,  turning 
back  to  note  the  direction  the  carriage  took.  “Ah !  he 
wants  to  make  up  his  quarrel  with  his  daughter,  and 
take  her  home.” 

How  do  you  know  that?’’ 

“If  he  had  meant  only  to  call  on  Mademoiselle 
Vanternie  he  would  have  come  in  his  small  plnacton  to 
be  sure.  Hut  the  ch.ariot  is  trotted  out  in  vain  to-day — 
she  won’t  go  home.” 

M’hy  not,  then  ?”  ci-ied  Mr.  Schmidt,  aslonished. 
“  You  pretend  to  know  a  good  deal  more  than  you  can 
prove.” 

“  It’hy  not  ?  Innocent  simpleton !  AVhy,  because  she 
has  a  cui'ious  disposition ;  she  wants  to  learn  our  mission 
or  circumvent  our  schemes,  and,  above  all,  she  wants 
to  see  the  liandsome  English  milor  again,”  concluded 
Alphonse,  taking  off  his  hat. 

Mr.  Schmidt  stared  at  him  for  a  moment,  and  then 
burst  into  a  loud  laugh. 

“  M'cll,  if  she  does  stay  on  at  Silvcrsti-eam  I  shall  say 
there  is  something  in  it,”  he  remarked  complacently. 
“  Let’s  go  in  and  have  a  smoke ;  if  we  sit  in  the  window 
we  shall  see  the  carriage  go  by,  and  if  that  little  baked 
nuunmy  isn’t  in  it,  I  declare - ” 

“Alphonse  Drossi  shall  have  his  farm,”  concluded 
that  gentleman,  laughing  immoderately,  as,  taking  his 
friend’s  arm,  both  entered  the  auberge  where  they 
lodged. 

They  watched  at  the  window  for  an  liour  before 
the  carriage  wended  its  way  back  from  Silverstrcam, 
and  the  Arcadian  count  sat  in  it  alone. 


CHAPTER  V. 

OWN  into  the  vale  of  Polvor  the  winter  rain  fell 
in  ton-ents.  Every  brook  rushing  over  the  moun¬ 
tain  sides  foamed  and  roared  as  it  dashed  on  to  swell 
the  lake  below  ;  every  little  vexed  and  brawling  stream¬ 
let,  huiTying  in  from  outlying  meadow  or  distant  hill, 
chafed  witli  thrice  its  strength  against  its  rugged  banks 
as  it  raced  to  the  same  goal.  And  so  the  great  pool, 
which  gave  the  valley  its  name,  grew  beneath  the 
swelling  streams  and  the  pouring  rain,  till  the  vale 
was  swallowed  up  in  water — a  gloomy  sea,  black  with 
shadows,  and  raging  wildly  beneath  the  swce2-ing 
winds. 

Up  even  to  the  terrace  of  the  ancient  mansion  of 
Polvor,  the  short,  tierce  waves  credit  sullenly,  like  an 
unbidden  guest ;  their  sin-ay  be.at  upon  the  windows, 
tapping  like  fingere  of  haunting  ghost,  coining  in  hatred 
and  revenge.  Shadows  rested  round  and  about  the 
place  gloomily,  and  the  huge  mountains  seemed  to 
gather  nearer  and  closer  upon  the  roof,  as  though  they 
brooded  over  its  destruction.  Not  a  single  ray  of  sun¬ 
shine  touched  the  cloudy  hills,  while  over  the  valley 
and  the  rolling  waters  of  the  lake  there  hung  a  misty 
darkness  like  a  funereal  pall. 

M'ith  a  white  face,  and  forehead  bowed  upon  her 
hand,  Minnie  Sinclair  leant  behind  the  crimson  emtain 
that  shadowed  the  window,  and  looked  out  upon  the 
drear  scene  with  bright,  fierce  eyes.  She  rejoiced 
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strangely  in  the  ftiry  of  the  storm ;  the  gloom,  the 
.lilight,  the  strengtli.  a.i'l  tlie  coM,  n-lentless  cruelty  of 
the  sweeping  waters,  as  tiiey  crept  onwanl.s  step  by 
step,  syinpatlii.-^eil  with  her  mood.  Suddenly  a  ])laiu- 
tivc  cry  strueh  her  ear,  and  her  cyc.s  gleamed,  and  her 
check  llu.sl'.ed,  as  she  saw  a  lamb  struck  down  by  the 
torrent,  and  gat'.iered  in  a  moment  to  death.  She  could 
scarcely  repre.ss  a  cry  of  exultation  as  she  wr.tched 
the  he']i!e.<.;  erialure  tos.se  1  ruthles.sly  from  rock  to  rock, 
till  the  downwaid  roar  t)f  the  water  .swept  it  into  tlie 
l,d:e.  ...  1 

"And  if  a  tender  infant  lay  in  the  path  of  the  ilood  ! 
— the  lirst-born  of  his  mother,  her  only  one — would  it  ! 
stay  it.j  onward  rush  to  spare  him?  No !’’  she  said  to 
herself  liercely.  “  There  is  no  type  of  relentless 
strength  so  perfect  as  the  in-coming  tide,  or  the  ru.sh  of 
the  swollen  torrent.  And  there  are  natures  like  thc.se 
that  staml  not  a.side  from  their  purpo.se  fora  weak  pity. 

I  glory  in  the  fact  that  I  am  one  of  them.  And  she 
might  as  well  fling  herself  against  the  in-dashing  tide, 
or  stand  in  the  way  of  the  rollin.g  flood  and  ask  it  for 
mercy,  as  ask  it  of  me.  I  have  pledged  my  wonl  to 
myself  that  I  will  kill  her.  Step  by  step  my  power 
shall  compass  her  about  till  she  dies.’’ 

‘•Minnie!'’  said  a  languid  voice.  Minnie  turned  her 
head  (piickly,  and  met  the  sad  gaze  of  Mrs.  Norman’s 
weary  orbs,  fixed  full  on  her.  She  lay  on  a  sofa  by 
the  fire,  and  looked  changed  and  worn. 

“  I  thought  you  sleeping,”  said  lilinnic,  advancing 
slightly.  Then,  as  she  let  fall  the  heavy  folds  of  the 
crimson  curtain  which  she  had  drawn  aside,  she  stood 
still,  with  head  droojnng  and  white  hanils  clasped  before 
her.  Her  dark  blue  dress  enhanced  the  golden  hue  of 
her  hair,  and  the  crimson  folds  that  fell  above  and 
around  her  made  her  face  wonderfully  white  and  pure. 
Her  expression  had  changed  rapidly  from  jiassion  to 
grief,  and  as  she  stood  thus,  with  the  shrouded  moun¬ 
tains  and  the  dark  heaving  water’s  of  the  lake  forming  a 
gloomy  background,  she  looked  like  a  picture  of  sorrow ! 
The  words  on  i\Irs.  Norman’s  lips  Avere  suspended  as 
she  gazed  on  her  in  wonder  and  pity. 

“Do  you  want  me?”  asked  Minnie  with  a  lie.aAysigh. 

“^ly  dear  3Iinidc,  do  not  stand  by  that  dreary 
window — you  will  grow  unnerved.  The  scenery,  the 
rain,  the  stoi'm,  arc  all  maddening.” 

“Not  to  me,”  answered  Minnie  softly.  “I  feel 
soothed  here ;  I’aris  would  unnerve  and  irritate  me 
now.”  As  she  spoke  she  came  for  ward,  and  drawing  a 
loAV  stool  to  the  hearth  close  by  Mrs.  Norman's  couch, 
she  sat  down  with  the  clear  glow  of  the  turf  fire  falling 
full  on  her  face.  This  changed  her  paleness  to  that 
strange  hue  which  can  only  be  compared  to  the  warm 
white  of  alabaster  Avhen  a  light  shines  Avithiu  it. 

Mrs.  Nonnan  looked  at  her  earnestly  till  her  eyes 
filled  AAith  tears,  then  bending  forAvard  she  laid  her 
hand  tenderly  on  her  head. 

“Minnie,”  she  said  in  a  Avhispcr,  “you  loved  him?” 

“’J’oo  Avell,”  ausAvered  the  girl  bitterly. 

“Do  not  gricAc,  my  darling,”  continued  Mi's.  Norman 
In  a  broken  voice ;  “  your  grief  is  a  terrible  addition  to 
my  sorroAV.” 

It  Avas  AA'onderful  to  ob.serve  the  strength  of  Avill 
Avith  Avhieh  Minnie  su^ipretsed  her  scorn,  and  steadied 
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her  quivering  lip,  as  she  forced  herself  to  aim'er 
meekly — 

“There  is  no  one  in  the  Avorld  noAv  Avhom  I  care  to 
please  hut  you ;  for  your  sake  I  Avill  try  to  live,  but  the 
task  is  bitter.” 

Tlii.;  Avas  not  all  acting,  for  as  she  spoke  she  covered 
her  face  Avith  her  hands  and  sobbed  convulsively, 
Tlicre  arc  no  words  to  tell  the  pain,  tlie  distress,  the 
positive  J[ar  with  which  Mrs.  Norman  regarded  her. 

“I^limiie,”  she  said  at  last  gently,  1  entreat  you,  be 
calm — you  break  my  heart.  Tlii.s  horrible  marriage  is 
hateful  to  me,  but  if  it  ruins  you,  if  it  makes  you 
reckless,  defiant,  Avicked,  I  shall  pray  Goil  to  die ;  or  if 
it  kills  you  Avith  grief  it  Avill  me  also.  Rear  up  braA’cly, 
my  darling;  remember  your  father  knoAvs  nothing. 
Oh,  Minnie,  I  thought  to  make  you  happy,  anil  1  loA'cd 
Ixjslie  so  much !’’ 

The  inexpressible  jiathos  of  ^drs.  Norman’s  A'oice 
might  have  touched  any  other  girl,  but  Minnie  oidy 
broke  into  louder  grief,  and  flung  herself  forAvard  on 
her  knees,  echoing — 

“This  hateful,  hateful  marriage!  We  both  loved 
him — ^loved  him  dearly !  I  Avish  1  could  die !’’ 

Mrs.  Nonnan  Avrung  her  Aveaiy  hands  together,  and 
strove  feebly  to  comfort  the  passionate  and  Avily  girl 
Avho  writhed  at  her  feet. 

“Think  of  your  father,”  she  said.  “  Oh,  IMinnie,  do 
not  grieve  or  anger  your  father.  Look  at  me!”  she 
added  Avith  a  sudden  trembling  of  her  voice  and  frame, 
“•ily  poor  child,  I  could  tell  you  a  story  that  might 
make  you  glad  that  Leslie  has  been  faithless.” 

A  sudden  gleam  shot  from  Minnie’s  pale  grey  eyes, 
then  loAvcring  them  she  seized  Mrs.  Norman’s  hand  and 
covered  it  Avith  kisses. 

“  You  arc  my  good  angel,”  she  said ;  “  you  Avill  save 
me  from  killing  niy  poor  father,  who  loves  me;  you  Avill 
not  let  me  die  of  grief ;  you  will  not  let  me  grow 
reckless ;  if  there  be  anything  you  can  tell  me  which 
will  do  me  good,  you  Avill  have  pity  upon  me ;  you  Avill 
not  hold  it  back.” 

For  answer  ^Mrs.  Nonnan  looked  at  Jlinnie  a  moment 
Avith  Avild,  Aveary,  despairing  eyes,  then  falling  back  on 
the  sofa,  she  fainted. 

Calmed  instantly  by  the  shock,  or  because  violent 
grief  Avas  no  longer  needful.  Miss  Sinclair  rose  delibe¬ 
rately  and  rang  the  bell  for  assistance. 

“1  have  gained  the  first  step,”  she  said  to  herself. 
“No,”  she  added  triumphantly,  “I  have  gained  all. 
Retween  confessing  there  is  a  secret  and  telling  it  there 
stands  but  a  broken  cobAvcb,  wliich  I  can  SAveep  away 
Avhen  I  will.” 

“  ISIy  dear,”  said  General  Sinclair  that  evening  to  the 
laughing,  singing  elf  Avho  danced  around  him,  “  I  am 
BO  glad  the  Aveary  lady  is  gone  to  bed.  Of  course  I  am 
sorry  that  she  is  ill — I  mean,  I  am  glad  she  is  not  here. 
She  saddens  you.” 


SUFFER! 

Too  much  of  joy  is  sorroAvful, 

So  cares  must  needs  abound; 

The  vine  that  bears  too  many  floAvers 
M’ill  trail  upon  the  ground. 
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rossixi :  Ills  IJFE,  JUS  W  OlIKS,  AXD  THEIR  IXTERPRETERS. 


Woil:  5  rows  in  the  sainc  v.ay — that  is  to  say,  Vack- 
wanls  and  fonvards  in  donlilo  stitclics,  and  always  in- 
sorting  the  needle  in  the  middle  stitch  of  each  row, 
v.'orkiii"  .d  donble  stitches,  and  missing  the  last  stitch  of 
the  same  row.  Fasten  off  the  cotton,  ami  work  2  similar 
but  smaller  loaves,  beginning  each  with  C  stitches  .and 
working  7  rows.  After  Irn  ing  finishcil  the  last  row, 
the  small  le.avcs  are  joined  to  the  larger  leaf,  as  seen  in 
ilhmtration.  Tlie  throe  small  circles  whicli  arc  I'lac,  d 
together  arc  worked  in  the  following  manner ; — Jlake 
11  chain  stitches  and  join  them  into  a  circle,  then  work 
the  1st  round :  1  double  in  c.ach  chain  stitch.  2nd 
round:  15  double  round  the  circle  —  th.at  is  to  say, 
t.aking  the  stitch  of  the  1st  row,  and  v.oiking  over  the 
end  of  the  cotton ;  after  having  fastened  off  the  cotton, 
crochet  two  other  circles,  uniting  at  the  same  time  tlio 
2nd  with  the  1st  circle,  ami  the  did  v.ith  tlic  two 
linishcd  ones,  as  in  illustration,  by  drawing  one  fif  tlio 
stitches  of  the  edge  through  one  double  stitch  bcfoie 
finishing  it,  and  thus  joining  the  two.  'When  you  have 
finished  a  certain  number  of  such  figures,  join  them 
by  scallops  of  chain  stitches  (1st  row  of  the  border 
of  the  lace),  as  is  distinctly  shown  in  our  illustra¬ 
tion  ;  remark  that  the  scallops  consist  in  5  chain 
stitches,  1  double,  and  th.at  the  circles  and  leaves  are 
joined  together  by  treble  .stitches. 

2nd  row  of  the  border;  *  1  double  in  the  middle 
stiteh  of  tlie  next  5  chain  stitches  of  the  preceding  row, 
5  chain  stitche.s.  Rejieat  from  *■'. 

dnl  row:  Alternately  1  treble,  1  chain  stitch, missing 
1  i- tit  eh  of  the  preceding  row  under  the  latter. 

4th  low:  1  double  stitch  in  the  1st  stitch,  *  1  purl 
— that  is  to  s.ay,  5  chain  stitches.  1  slij)  stitch  in  the 
l.st  of  tlicsc  5  chahi  stitches,  1  double  stitch  in  the 
2nd  opening  of  the  preceding  row.  Repeat  from  *. 


ROSSIXI:  Ills  LIFE,  IIIS  WORKS,  AXD  THEIR 
IXTERRRETER.S. 

T''XEXI)OWED,  maybe,  witli  the  inspired  profundity 
^  of  Reethoven,  the  classicism  of  ^lozart, 

the  fantastic  and  sombre  mysticism  of  Weber,  or  tlie 
scicntitic  grandeur  and  wonderful  picture-painting  of 
Meyerbeer,  yet  in  fertility  of  invention  and  rich  melody 
Rossini  probably  surjiasses  them  all. 

It  is  Etnange  to  reflect,  while  writing  about  this 
giaml  work,  the  last,  with  one  exception,  in  which  the 
gifted  composer  breathed  out  his  copious  stream  of 
melody  and  licit  vein  of  hannonious  instrumentation, 
that,  though  composed  nearly  forty  years  ago,  the 
genius  that  insjnred  it  has  since  lain  under  a  spell 
which  no  solicitations  or  cntjcjities  have  been  able 
to  dissolve.  Like  another  magician,  to  “  break’’  his 

stafl,”  “  bury  it  certain  fathoms  in  the  earth,  and  <leeper 
than  did  ever  j/linnmet  sound’’  to  “drown”  his  “book’’ 
has  been  the  fixed  re.solve  of  the  “swan  of  I’csaro.” 

In  this  pretty  little  picturesque  town  of  Pesaro,  which 
rises  amiiist  thickly-wooded  hills  on  the  shores  of  the 
Gulf  of  Venice,  was  born,  on  the  20th  of  February, 
1702,  Gi.acehino  Rossini,  ’i'he  child  of  musicians  in  a 
humble  sphere  of  life,  the  little  boy  was  eaily  initiated 
into  the  mysteries,  and  itrobably  the  struggles  ami 
aardihips,  of  a  professional  c.areer;  for  his  father 


gained  a  scanty  and  preennous  sub.vi.jlence  as  a  third- 
r.ate  horn-player  in  strolling  co.npanios,  while  his 
mother,  who  had  a  tolerable  voice,  and  had  been  a 
celebrated  beauty,  ai  led  him  T>y  singing  on  tlie  stag'. 

That  their  child’s  talents  were  brought  into  requisi¬ 
tion  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  but  the  ephere  of  his 
youthful  exertions  was  the  chureh,  v.here  he  gained 
a  few  pw.li  as  a  chorister.  The  natural  beauty  of  his 
voice  at  this  period  induced  his  fatlier  to  imdce  efioits 
to  be.^tow  on  him  a  more  extended  musical  education, 
to  accompli.sh  which  he  was  placed  under  the  care 
of  the  Abbe  Mattel,  j  rofessor  of  the  conservatory 
of  Bologna,  who  undertook  to  teach  him  the  rules 
of  harmony  and  composition.  The  young  Rossini, 
however,  found  thc.se  studies  of  too  dry  a  nature 
to  suit  his  gay  and  rather  volatile  disposition,  ami  when 
his  Larne.l  professor  washed  to  instruct  him  in  the 
science  of  fugue  and  counterpoint,  he  impiired  whether 
a  knowledge  of  them  was  ab.solutcly  c.sscntial  to  his 
being  able  to  write  an  opera.  Being  answered  in 
the  negative,  he  resolved  to  do  without  them,  and  to 
fonn  a  system  for  himself,  at  w  hich  ho  laboured  so  rc.so- 
Intely,  and  with  such  good  results,  that,  at  the  age  of 
sixteen,  he  composed  and  brought  out  at  Bologna  a 
symphony,  and  a  cantata  entitled  II  I'iunto  itAnwmin. 
'i'hc  cantata  procured  for  him  the  honour  of  being 
elected  director  of  a  niusic.al  society  existing  there, 
called  the  Ac.ademy  of  the  Conamli,  an  unjiaiulleled 
distinction  for  a  youth  of  his  age.  Two  years  .after, 
in  1810,  he  brought  out  at  the  theatre  San  Muse,  in 
Venice,  a  one-act  oiioia  entitled.  La  Cnmhiak  ili 
Mafrimoiiio,  which  met  with  tolerable  success;  others 
followed,  but  they  are  only  remarkable  as  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  a  mere  boy  who  was  almost  self-taught, 
and  achieved  no  la,stiiig  reputation. 

In  the  course  of  the  years  1811-12,  the  yomig 
mraslro  wrote,  in  rapid  Bucces.sion,  for  the  difierent 
theatres  of  Venice,  Ferrara,  Rome,  and  Milan,  no  le.ss 
than  six  different  oj)eias — L’E<iiiiroco  Mravnijauk, 
JJiiiulrio  e  Poliliio,  Cii\>  iu  Lahijldiiia  (an  oratoiio).  La 
iicala  di  Seta,  L'Occanioiie  fa  il  ladro,  II  Tijllo  ]ur 
azzanht,  and  L'l/tf/nniio  Felice.  This  last — an  ojicretta 
ui  one  act — was  written  at  Venice  for  the  Cainival 
of  1812,  and  though  its  co;tstniction  betrays  the  natural 
faults  of  youth  and  incxj>erieiiee,  yet  it  contained  al.so 
the  germs  of  many  beauties  to  be  subsequenliy  more 
full)'  dcvelo])ed  in  the  composer’s  works. 

d'be  year  181.’)  is  disliiigiiisbed  by  the  jirodiiction  of 
the  firat  work  that  bore  the  strong  impress  of  las 
innate  genius,  .ami  the  prediction  of  bis  future  fame — 
Tancndi — an  ojiera  which  may  be  rcganbsl  .as  a  pure 
and  jierfect  type  of  the  Italian  school  of  melody  and 
vocali.satioii. 

Brought  out  at  ^’cnicc,  it  created  a  perfect  fiirure. 
From  the  gondolier  to  tlie  nolde,  every  one  was  hmn- 
miiig  “Ti  I'iveilri),  mi  rivedrai,”  and,  as  in  the  ease  of 
the  famous  “Huntsman’s  clioius’’  iu  ll'elier’s  J)<r 
Fi-tischiil:,  the  proceeding's  in  tlie  courts  of  justice  were 
actually  intenujited  by  the  wliistliiig  of  the  liaiinling 
strains  of  “  Di  tanti  jiiilpiti.’’ 

Ajirojidu  of  this  magnificent  scena,  written  for  the 
of  Tauendi,  compribing  tlic  line  reeitative  “0 
Baliia,  dolce  c  ingiata  i’atria,”  the  cantabile  “Tu 
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ch'acccnili,”  aiul  the  aria  "Di  tanli  iialpiti.”  it  was, 
liLe  nianj’’  otlier  ihoico  iii  irridux,  an  aftc'r-tliou'rlit — 
almost  ail  improvisation,  like  tlic  wonderful  duet  in  the 
fourth  act  of  the  Hit;  n.  nnls,  the  “Ecco  ridente"  of  the 
JJarhlii'c,  and  the  "('om'  e  {rontil"  of  Jtnn  Piii^'itiuh-. 
The  aria  <riitlrafa.  orii^inally  composed  hy  Rossini  for 
his  hero,  impersonated  l>y  i\Iadame  Rasta,  was  not  to 
the  taste  of  ti  e  pified  hut  imiierious  prima  donna,  then 
in  the  /:enith  of  her  heauty,  her  talent,  and — we  fear 
we  must  add — her  caprice;  and,  unfortunately,  she 
only  doclaix-d  to  the  coniiioser  her  dislike  of  it  the  very 
cvc!.in<i  before  the  lirst  representation  of  the  ojiera, 
.Tudpe  of  his  despair!  Any  roulntimjis  on  the  entrance 
of  the  hero  must  he  fatal  to  the  succc.ss  of  the  work, 
Tlie  poor  younj^  man  retreated  sadly  and  disconsolately 
to  his  little  inn,  and  there,  while- hroodini;  with  ^doomy 
foreboding  on  the  jjrospects  of  the  morrow,  the  idea  of 
the  beautiful  sceiia  destined  to  such  universal  pojui- 
larity  occurred  to  him. 

It  has  been  said  that  he  borrowed  the  theme  of  this 
delicious  melody,  which  so  exipiisitely  describes  at  once 
the  hajipiucss  of  a  chivalric  youii"  patriot  on  revisiting 
ids  native  land,  and  the  joy  of  a  lover  returning  to  his 
mistress,  from  a  (ireek  litany  which  he  had  heard  a  few 
days  before  sung  in  the  church  of  one  of  the  little 
islands  in  the  lagoons  of  Venice.  However  tliat  may 
be,  the  efl'ect  was  immense,  and,  sublimely  declaimed 
rather  than  sung  by  the  gifted  songstress  for  whom  it 
was  comjiosed.  it  roused  the  excitable  Venetians  to  the 
highest  )dtch  of  enthusiasm. 

So  nervous  was  the  young  composer — then  in  his 
twenty-lii'st  year— about  the  success  of  his  work,  that 
on  the  evening  of  its  first  representation  he  could  not 
at  first  summon  courage  to  iiresitle  at  the  piano  in  the 
orchestra,  according  to  custom  and  the  tenor  of  his 
engagement,  but  actually  liid  himself  in  a  jiassage 
lending  to  the  orchestra.  'I’lie  leader,  seeing  that  the 
time  was  getting  on,  and  the  audience  beginning  to 
show  signs  of  impatience,  determined  to  begin.  When 
thej  came  to  the  fine  spirited  allegro  movement  in  the 
overture,  the  aiiidause  was  so  hearty  that  Rossini  ven¬ 
tured  to  steal  out  of  his  biding-i)lace,  and  take  his 
accustomed  scat  at  the  piano.  How  groundless  were 
these  nervous  tremors  was  proved  by  the  complete 
success  of  the  ope; a— a  success  as  lasting  as  it  was 
brilliant,  for  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  half  a  centuiT 
since  the  period  of  its  first  j>roduction  the  esteem  and 
admiration  in  which  I'anrriili  is  held  by  the  musical 
public  are  as  great  as  ever.  'I’hat  it  is  so  lai-ely 
rej)resented  at  our  ojiera-houses  is  doubtless  chielly 
owing  to  the  didiculty  (if  finding  an  ade(piate  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  principal  character. 

Horn  at  Como,  of  tiewish  parent.s,  in  170S,  (iiuditta 
Rasta,  though  provided  by  nature  with  a  voice  natu¬ 
rally  hard  and  inllexible,  yet,  by  indomitable  lalumr 
and  industiy,  acipured  the  reputation  of  one  of  the 
greatest  vocidists  of  any  age,  while  as  an  actress  her 
powers  were  transcendent.  Her  figure  was  stately  and 
commanding,  and  her  features,  without  being  regularly 
be.autifid,  were  strongly  .stamped  with  genius  and  ex¬ 
pression.  She  deserves  to  be  jilaced  highest  in  the 
rank  of  Rossini’s  intei  jn-eters — great  alike  in  Taiicmii 
(of  which  tili!  nllr  she  was  th  -  oriLind  impersonator). 


Desdemona  in  (lU  Un,  S'  miramide,  lier  jieiformancc 
of  the  character  of  the  Assyrian  queen  being  maje  die 
and  superb  in  the  exticme. 

An  anecdote  is  related  of  this  great  actress  which 
paints  in  vivid  colours  the  goodness  of  her  hea;t 
as  well  as  her  keen  powers  of  ob.servation.  As  s’ao 
was  taking  a  walk  one  day  with  some  of  her  friends 
at  Trie.ste,  a  poor  litt'e  child  came  up  to  her  and  a^ke.I 
alms  of  her  for  her  j  oor  Idind  mother  in  so  i  ltiful  a 
manner,  that  she  bui.vt  into  tears,  and  gave  tl.  .■  little 
suppliant  jdl  she  Inid  v.  itli  her.  Her  companiotis  were 
loud  in  their  j.iaise  of  her  charity  and  goodness  of 
heart.  "Do  not  j. raise  me.”  .said  she,  as  she  diied  her 
eyes;  "it  was  ait  inijudse  that  1  could  not  resist.  That 
child's  action  and  maimer  of  beguing  of  me  were  so 
truthful  and  aftecting.  that  I  beheM  ac  a  glance  all  the 
sufferings  of  her  mother  and  the  poverty  cf  their 
hou-sehold.  I  .‘■ii'iithl  be  a  great  actress  if  I  could  find 
a  gesture  to  describe  so  touchingly  the  depths  of 
uiisei-y !'’ 

After  Rasta  came  the  wonderfully-gifted  and  ill-fated 
Malibran,  who  was  ecprally  great  and  impres-ive  as 
Arsace  and  Semiramide.  .'>he  made  her  tk'lni'  in  the 
latter  character  at  the  (I rand  Dpdra  at  Raris  when  only 
nineteen  years  of  age.  ami  produced  an  effect  which 
may  be  described  as  electrical.  Xervoirs  and  excited 
at  tlie  outset,  she  was  rather  cohlly  received  by  the 
brilliant  and  critical  audience  ;  but  when  she  came  to 
the  andante  of  the  fine  brat  ti.a  air,  "  Del  raggio."  the 
touching  sweetness  of  her  voice  and  the  imj)a.'Sionei.l 
fervour  of  her  style  excited  the  utmost  enthusia.--m.  and 
from  that  time  her  success  was  decided.  It  was  even 
asser-ted  in  the  very  city  where  Rasta  had  reigned 
suiireme  ns  (Jueen  of  Song  that  if  in  dramatic  talent 
her  young  rival  rnu.it  yield  the  palm  to  her.  yet  that 
she  surqiassed  her  predecessor  in  the  beauty  of  her 
voice  and  grace  and  sweetness  of  her  expression 
and  style. 

As  Desdemc.na  too.  in  both  these  griat 

<'aii!'ttni\  may  be  said  to  have  been  unsurpassably 
excellent.  Roth  infused  into  their  impei-sonati  'U  an 
inde.seribable  amount  of  energy  auvl  jiassion  ;  indeed, 
so  thoroughly  did  Malibian  i  lentiiv  herself  for  the 
time  with  the  character  she  was  a.ssuming,  that  it  was 
with  dillieulty  sl'.e  coul  1  jaevail  on  herself  to  arrest 
her  frantic  flight  about  tlie  stage  when  pursued  b\’ 
Othello,  dagger  in  hand,  according  to  the  oi'cratic  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  Marquis  de  Re:io.  "  I  admit,”  she  i-eplied 
to  a  friend  who  remonstiateil  with  her,  "that  it  is  not 
elegant ;  but  1  can  as.suiv  you  that  in  the  last  scene  of 
|)e.sdemona  I  often  feel  as  if  1  were  really  going  to  be 
murdereil,  and  act  accordingly.'’ 

Eoiemost  among  the  intei  pieters  of  Rossini's  serious 
characters  must  be  ela-sed  the  great  Hungarian  prima 
donna,  Mdlle.  Tere-a  d'ietjens,  the  only  Seniiramule 
the  ojieratie  stage  pos.'es>es  at  the  present  time,  and  on 
whose  shoulder's  the  ela^sie  mantle  of  Rasta,  ^lalibran, 
and  (irisi  has  ruo^t  worthily  fallen. 

It  was  in  the  season  of  IS'i't*  that  Mdlle.  Tietjens  first 
a.ssumed,  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  this  character, 
which  .she  now  fre.piemly  performs,  singing  the  music 
and  acting  the  jia-  t  in;- _.;irieeutly.  Although,  generally 
qieaking,  more  a;  1  -ii..'  in  the  Mozartiau  than  the 
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Rossinian  n^Krloire,  her  glorious  voice  and  fine  broad 
style  of  vocalisation  are  heard  to  the  utmost  advantage 
in  “  Bel  raggio,”  as  well  as  when  united  with  the  melli¬ 
fluous  organ  of  the  “sweet-voiced  Trebclli'’  in  the 
noble  duct,  “Giorno  d'orrorc,”  while  her  tall  and  com¬ 
manding  figure  and  fine  expressive  countenance  are 
admirably  suited  to  the  character  of  the  haughty  (iucen 
of  Babylon. 

The  opera  that  followed  Tancmli  was  L'ltaUana  in 
Ahjtri;  and  though  it  may  be  described  as  the  per¬ 
fection  of  opera  bouffa,  it  is  more  generally  known  in 
this  country  in  the  form  of  morccaux  dc  salon  than  on 
the  lyric  stage.  AVritten  in  and  for  Venice,  the  country 
which  Schiller  has  happily  described  as  the  gayest, 
happiest,  and  most  natural  in  the  world,  its  light, 
sparkling  music,  more  fresh  and  pleasing  than  tender 
and  impassioned,  charmed  and  delighted  the  lively 
Venetians.  A  similar  result  attended  the  production, 
at  La  Scala,  of  his  lively  comic  opera,  La  Pktra  del 
Paragone,  which  we  will  translate  into  The  Touchstone, 
as  the  libretto,  which  is  more  than  usually  amusing, 
and  contains  some  very  diverting  situations,  is  founded 
on  the  story  of  a  certain  young  Count  Asdrubal,  who 
has  recently  become  the  inheritor  of  a  large  fortune, 
and  is  also  the  possessor  of  a  miraculous  stone  with 
which  he  is  able  to  test  the  sincerity  of  the  numerous 
friends  who  arrive  in  shoals  along  with  his  wealth,  as 
bees  swarm  round  honey. 

Almost  wearied  with  such  a  continued  round  of  suc¬ 
cesses,  Rossini,  at  this  period,  revisited  his  native  city 
of  Pesaro,  to  see  his  parents,  to  whom  he  was  devotedly 
attached.  It  was  at  this  time,  too,  that  he  narrowly 
escaped  being  drawn  in  the  conscription  ;  he  owed  his 
exemption  to  the  kindness  of  the  Italian  Minister  of  the 
Int<‘rior,  who  venture  to  proposeil  to  Prince  Eugene 
that  an  exception  to  this  strict  law  should  be  made  in 
favour  of  so  great  a  favourite  of  the  public.  The 
prince  yielded  to  his  minister's  representation,  and  the 
popular  composer  was  relieved  from  all  fear  of  being 
forced  into  the  uncongenial  trade  of  a  soldier,  and  left 
free  to  follow  his  profession  and  visit  Bologna,  the 
liead-quarters  of  music  in  Italy. 

From  this  centre-point  Rossini  was  engaged  to  com¬ 
pose  operas  for  every  Italian  town  in  the  vicinity  that 
could  boast  a  theatre. 

The  erratic  life  he  led  at  this  time  must  not  have 
been  altogether  uncongenial  to  one  of  his  gay  and 
truant  disposition.  On  his  arrival  at  each  town  where 
his  serviees  were  in  requisition,  he  would  bo  received 
by  the  dikllanti  of  the  place,  and  the  first  fortnight  or  so 
passed  in  receiving  dinners,  attending  convivial  parties, 
and  shrugging  his  shoulders  over  the  badness  of  the 
libretto  to  which  he  was  to  compose  his  music.  “  Tu 
mi  hui  dato  versi,  ma  non  silnazinur  (You  have  given 
me  verses,  but  not  situations),  was  his  reproach  to  the 
meek  scribes,  who  would  stammer  out  excuses  and 
return  in  a  couple  of  hours  with  a  propitiatory  sonnet 
dedicated  “  Alla  gloria  del  jn'u  gran  maestro  d' Italia  e 
del  mondo." 

After  about  a  fortnight  of  this  irregular  kind  of  life, 
Rossini  would  sit  himself  down  at  the  i)iano,  and  begin 
seriously  to  study  the  voices  and  capacities  of  his 
singers,  grumbling  at  intervals  at  having  to  alter  his 


best  ideas  to  accommodate  a  tenor  who  could  not  reach 
a  certain  note,  or  because  the  prima  donna  always  sang 
out  of  tunc  in  such  or  such  a  passage.  At  length, 
about  twenty  days  before  the  time  fixed  for  the  first 
reiiresentation,  he  would  begin  to  write.  He  rose 
late,  and  would  compose  undisturbed  in  the  midst  of 
the  conversation  of  his  numerous  friends,  who  never 
left  him  for  a  moment  till  they  all  repaired  together  to 
the  nearest  tavern  to  dine,  and  often  to  sup,  accom¬ 
panying  him  to  his  door  with  noisy  songs  and  choruses 
about  three  o’clock  in  the  morning.  This  was  the 
hour  when  his  finest  inspirations  visited  him,  and  he 
would  dot  them  down  hastily  upon  slips  of  paper,  to  be 
arranged  and  instrumented  on  the  morrow  while  gaily 
chattering  as  usual  with  his  visitors. 

Nothing  disturbed  him,  nothing  troubled  his  lively 
and  insouciant  disposition,  unless  he  were  intruded  upon 
by  a  would-be  savant  who  wearied  him  with  theories 
and  overwhelmed  him  with  an  avalanche  of  learned  and 
pedantic  talk. 

When  the  decisive  evening  arrived,  the  provincial 
theatre  would  be  crowded  to  repletion,  the  people 
flocking  to  it  for  twenty  miles  round. 

The  director  and  composer  takes  his  scat  in  the 
orchestra ;  the  overture  begins ;  you  might  hear  a  pin 
drop ;  it  is  over ;  and  the  roaring  of  the  waves  of  the 
sea  can  alone  convey  an  idea  of  the  vehement  applause 
that  bursts  forth.  It  is  dillicult  for  us  placid  north¬ 
erners  to  compreh(?nd  this  strong  enthusiasm  of  an 
ardent  and  impressionable  Southern  people. 

It  was  Rossini’s  custom  to  conduct  in  person  the 
three  first  performances,  then  receive  his  pay — gene¬ 
rally  about  seventy  sequins— and  depart  the  following 
day  in  a  hired  carriage  to  begin  tlie  same  thing  over 
again  at  the  next  town  probably  some  forty  miles  off. 

lie  usually  wrote  to  his  mother  the  evening  of  the 
first  i)crfonnance,  and  sent  her,  for  her  and  his  old 
father,  a  third  of  tlie  sum  he  had  received. 

Nothing  delighted  him  more  than  to  beguile  his 
journey  by  mystifying  any  sinq>leton  with  whom 
chance  or  good  luck  might  bring  him  into  contact. 
Once,  as  he  was  travelling  in  a  public  conveyance  from 
Ancona  to  Reggio,  he  gave  himself  out  as  a  music- 
master,  the  mortal  enemy  of  Rossini,  and  passed  the 
whole  time  Of  the  journey  in  singing  to  execrable  music, 
which  he  made  up  as  he  went  on,  the  well-known  words 
of  his  own  most  celebrated  airs,  holding  it  up  to  ridicule 
as  the  composition  of  “  that  idiot  Rossini,  whom  every¬ 
body  was  lauding  to  the  skies.” 

In  1814  Rossini's  fertile  muse  gave  birth  to  VAurc- 
liano  in  Palmira.  This  opera  was  composed  for  Milan, 
and  has  probably  not  been  represented  in  any  other 
city. 

This  was  a  serious  opera,  composed  after  his  Turco 
in  ItaUa  (also  produced  successfully  at  Milan  in  the 
same  year),  and  brought  out  at  the  San  Carlo,  Naples, 
then,  as  well  as  the  Del  Fondo,  under  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  millionaire,  M.  Barbaja,  who  appointed 
him  musical  director  of  both  theatres,  and  as  he  under¬ 
took  to  compose  two  new  operas  a  year,  besides  super¬ 
intending  all  those  which  the  manager  thought  fit  to 
produce  at  either  house,  the  labour  that  devolved  on 
him  was  immense.  But  Rossini's  was  not  the  character 
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to  succumb  to  dilliculties.  Elimhetta  Itetjina  (Vlnijhil- 
tcrra  was  the  first  work  from  lus  pen  produced  at  the 
San  Carlo.  Tim  libretto  was  founded  on  Sir  Walter 
Scott’s  celebrated  romance  of  Kiiiilworth,  and  the 
opera  obtained  a  success  that  amounted  to  a  triumph, 
in  a  great  measure  owing,  apart  from  its  own  intrinsic 
merits,  to  the  admirable  imj)ersonation  of  the  heroine 
by  Signora  C'olbran,  a  beautiful  Spanish  woman,  an 
impassioned  actress  and  c.xiiuisitely  finished  vocalist, 
and  who  afterwards  became  the  composer's  wife. 
Endowed  by  nature  with  every  attribute  to  charm  and 
fascinate,  the  Elizabethan  dress,  designed  by  an 
Englishman  with  the  most  scrupulous  exactitude  from 
the  costume  of  the  period,  became  her  wonderfully, 
and  set  off  her  handsome  face  and  majestic  figure  to 
the  utmost ;  in  fact,  the  effect  produced  by  the  opera 
and  its  perfonmincc  was  irresistible,  nor  is  it  to  be 
wondered  at  that  the  music-loving  Neapolitans  should, 
like  the  rest  of  the  world,  have  been  intoxicated  by 
the  freshness  and  vivacity  of  Rossini’s  style,  and  the 
lavish  richness  of  his  meltulics. 

After  the  striking  success  of  Elimhetta,  Rossini  was 
summoned  to  Rome,  where  he  composed  for  the 
Carnival  of  1816  a  somewhat  mediocre  opera,  entitled 
Turvaldo  e  Dorliska,  and  his  chc/-d'a:uvre  of  comic 
operas,  II  Barhiere  di  Siviglia,  which  forms  one  of  the 
channing  quartet,  comprising  the  beautiful  and  highly 
dramatic  Otello,  the  ever  fresh  and  favourite  Ceneren- 
tola,  and  the  delightful  Gazza  Ladra.  We  will  take 
them  in  their  order  of  precedence.  11  Barhure  di 
Siriijlta,  abounding  as  it  does  in  some  of  the  choicest 
gems  of  melody,  only  cost  its  gifted  author  thirteen 
days  in  composition.  A  cabal,  it  is  said,  was  formed 
against  it  on  the  first  night  of  its  representation  by 
some  friends  and  adherents  of  the  Neapolitan  composer, 
Paisello,  who  h.ad  composed  an  opera  on  the  same 
subject ;  but  their  opposition  was  unable  to  stem  the 
torrent  of  applause  which,  on  a  second  hearing,  its 
manifold  beauties  evoked. 

Its  brilliant  gaiety,  lightness,  and  dramatic  verce  and 
spontaneity  found  an  echo  in  the  breasts  of  the  de¬ 
lighted  auditory ;  and  the  success  it  met  with  in  Rome 
was  repeated  and  multi}>lied  in  every  European  capital, 
and  at  this  day  is  as  undiminished  as  ever. 

The  fine  bravura,  “  Una  voce  poco  fa,”  is  alike  the 
“  joy  fbr  ever”  of  our  vocal  stars,  both  of  the  theatre 
and  concert-room,  as  is  the  equally  popular  “  Di  jiiacei 
mi  balza  il  cor”  of  La  Gazza  Ladra,  and  the  “Non 
piu  incsta”  of  Tm  Cviicriidida,  both  exquisitely  tender 
and  expressive  of  joy  after  sorrow ;  while  Figaro's 
capital  cavatina  in  the  Barhu  re,  “  Largo  al  factotum,’’ 
is  the  very  model  of  buffo  writing. 

Having,  in  our  dissertation  on  Rossini’s  operas, 
arrived  at  his  most  cxipiisite  and  finished  masterpiece 
of  comic  writing,  who  can  we  more  ajipropriately  select 
as  the  most  perfect  interpretei'S  of  its  two  jirincipal 
characters,  than  Signor  Mario  and  Mademoiselle  Ade¬ 
lina  Patti,  the  most  complete  han-idcal  of  the  gallant 
Count  Almaviva,  the  most  ]>!<piaide  and  bewitching 
Ko-sina,  that  the  lyric  stage  has  ever  beheld  ? 

Of  all  the  remarkably  stiiking  impersonations  of 
Giuseppe  ^lario.  Marquis  de  Candia  (for  such  is  tlie 
title  of  this  accomplished  arthtc),  perhaps  that  of  the 


gallant,  flirting,  dfhannair  Spanish  count  is  the  one  for 
which  he  is  the  most  admirably  suited  by  his  gifts 
both  natural  and  acquired. 

The  son  of  a  general  in  the  Piedmontese  anny,  and 
accustomed  from  his  early  youth  to  move  in  the  first 
circles  of  aristocratic  society,  richly  endowed  with 
personal  advantages  of  the  highest  order,  a  consum¬ 
mate  artist  as  regards  costume,  it  has  been  happily  said 
of  him  by  a  w'ell-known  critic  of  the  present  day,  that 
he  has  the  poet  and  painter  in  his  conqwsition,  the 
nobleman  in  his  bearing. 

It  is  reported  that  in  his  young  days,  having  launched 
into  expenses  exceeding  his  means,  he  bethought  him 
of  his  voice,  in  the  beauty  of  which  he  had  been  often 
told  there  lay  a  fortune,  to  liquidate  his  indebtedness. 
One  day,  when  dining  at  the  house  of  the  Countess 
of  Merlin,  when  M.  Duponchel,  manager  of  the  Grand 
Opera,  Paris,  was  one  of  the  guests,  he,  though  dread¬ 
ing  the  displeasure  of  his  father,  who  was  something 
of  a  martinet,  signed  a  contract  with  Duponchel,  who 
agreed  to  engage  him  at  1,500  francs  a  month  if  he 
would  work  hard  to  fit  himself  to  appear.  Accordingly 
on  the  2nd  of  December,  1838,  he  sang  in  the  character 
of  Robert  le  Diable,  and  was  at  once  received  as  the 
legitimate  succe.ssor  of  Rubini.  The  year  follow¬ 
ing  he  made  his  dehut  in  London  at  Her  Majesty’s 
Theatre,  as  Gennaro  in  Lucrezia  Borgia,  since  which 
period  his  varied  round  of  performances  has  beeu  one 
.series  of  succes.scs.  Signor  Mario  has  been  for  nurny 
years  united  in  marriage  to  the  celebrated  prima  donna, 
Madame  Grisi,  by  whom  he  has  three  lovely  daughters, 
Giuletta,  Maria,  and  Lucia. 

His  charming  coadjutrix.  Mademoiselle  Adelina  Patti, 
the  most  sprightly  and  captivating  of  Rosinas,  and  who 
sings  Rossini’s  delightful  music  with  a  grace,  brilliancy, 
and  finish  in  which  she  is  unrivalled,  is  the  child  of 
Italian  parents,  who  themselves  hold  no  mean  position 
in  the  leading  theatres  of  both  Italy  and  Spain.  Of 
the  latter  country  Adelina  is  a  native,  having  been 
bom  in  Madrid  in  1843.  Her  mother  performed  the 
operatic  part  of  Norma  the  very  night  before  her  birth ; 
and  that  she  early  gave  signs  of  possessing  the  musical 
faculty  is  seen  from  the  circumstance  that  when  she  was 
only  five  years  ohl,  Alboni,  having  heard  of  her  won- 
•lerful  prceocity,  went  to  see  her,  and  asked  her  to 
sing;  but  the  little  one  hid  herself  under  a  bed,  and  it 
was  not  for  some  time  that  she  eould  be  prevailed  on 
to  comply,  when  she  at  length  sang,  lying  flat  upon 
the  ground,  an  air  from  La  SoiiHainhula  with  so  much 
sweetness  and  expression,  that  Alboni  snatched  her  up, 
and,  showering  kisses  upon  her,  exclaimed,  “  Tu  iwu.t 
fuas  tonhs  ou'diir!"  When  still  a  child,  she  accom¬ 
panied  her  family  to  America,  and  their  circumstances 
liccoming  unprosperous,  all  hope  was  centered  in  the 
little  Adelina ;  ami  her  sister’s  husband,  M,  Maurice 
Strakosch,  himself  a  sound  musieian,  undertook  the 
pleasing  task  of  cultivating  her  budding  genius.  The 
family  at  this  period  resided  at  Mount  ^'ernon,  near 
New  York,  where  the  future  prima  donna  attended  a 
day-school,  and  was  so  constantly  singing,  that  her 
vciT  les.sons  were  almost  chanted.  Her  sehoolfellows, 
envious  of  her  rare  gift,  often  plagued  and  tormented 
her:  but  her  reply  to  their  gibes  was  always  a 
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prophecy  of  her  future  Buece.'?^.  Once,  when  being 
6ueeic;l  at,  she  said,  ‘‘You  may  laugh,  but  some 
day  you  will  be  proud  even  of  having  seen  me,  for 
I  sluill  be  a  queen  of  song,  and  real  kings,  queens, 
and  emperors  will  jiay  me  the  homage  my  talent  will 
comir.and !  ” 

.Vdelina  Patti  sang  for  the  first  time  in  public  at  a 
benefit  conceit  in  New  York.  .She  was  then  only 
twelve  years  old,  and  a  child  in  nature  as  in  years. 
She  had  just  sung  the  andante  movement  of  Bellini's 
lovely  “Ail!  non  giunge,'’  and  was  about  to  commence 
the  allegro,  when  her  attention  was  attracted  to  one  of 
her  young  friends  at  a  very  small  distance  from  her. 
I'orgetful  of  all  restraint,  she  leant  forward,  and  in  a 
confidential  manner  whispered— “  Oh,  ^lary,  do  come 
to  my  room  when  I've  done  singing,  and  I'll  show  you 
my  ncv.'  doll  that  Mac  has  bought  me.'’ 

From  thirteen  to  sixteen  she  was  not  allowed  to  use 
her  voice,  but  learnt  so  many  0[iera3  by  hearing  them, 
that  by  the  time  she  was  seventeen  she  knew  nineteen 
oiieras  perfectly  by  heart. 

.':>he  made  her  oiieratic  (ICnul  in  New  Y'ork  as  Lucia 
di  Lammemioor,  and  received  a  j  erfect  ovation.  After 
singing  in  operas  and  concerts  in  all  the  principal  cities 
of  the  New  AVorld.  and  being  cveiywhere  received  with 
the  utmost  enthusiasm,  Adelina  Patti  made  her  first 
curtsey  to  an  English  audience  at  the  Boyal  Italian 
Opera,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  .■>eason  of  1801,  as  Amina, 
m  La  Sonnamhula,  and  won  all  hearts  by  her  youthful 
and  striking  talent. 

To  record  her  list  of  parts  and  triumphs  would  be 
inipossible.  In  purity  of  tone  and  brilliancy  of  vocali¬ 
sation  she  is  absolutely  without  a  rival  —  equally 
enchantuig  as  actress  and  singer,  whether  the  part  she 
is  impersonating  be  the  sentimental  soirow-stricken 
Marguerite  of  Gounod,  or  the  vivacious  heroine  of 
llos^ini's  11  Barhkrc. 

La  Ciiunntohi,  though  abounding  in  beauties  of  the 
highest  order,  has  ha'l  moi-e  success  in  Paris  than  any¬ 
where  else,  and  has  not  attained  the  universal  popu¬ 
larity  of  either  II  JJarhurc  or  T.a  Gazza  This 

last  opera  was  received  with  such  overwhelming  en- 
thusia.sm  on  its  first  representation  at  Milan,  that 
Ilos.-iui  declared  the  same  evening  at  a  cafe  that  he 
was  quite  overcome  with  fatigue  in  consequence  of  the 
hundreds  of  bows  he  had  to  make  to  the  audience,  who 
intermpted  the  opera  every  moment  with  shouts  of 
“  Bravo,  maestro !  bravo,  Bo.s-ini  1'’ 

We  have  no  space  left  at  present  to  review  in  detail 
Kossini's  serious  works — the  tender  and  pathetic  Ou  lln, 
the  grand  (Juillanniv  Till,  the  magnificent  overture  to 
which  is  of  itself  an  cqiic  poem;  La  Dauna  <hl  Lm<jo, 
Mose  tu  E<jitto,  and  his  last  great  composition,  the  im¬ 
pressive  and  melody-breathing  Stuhat  Mater.  Wc  may 
l)erhaps  recur  to  these  at  .some  future  period.  . 

AVe  have  spoken  at  length  of  the  beauties  of  Rossini's 
style.  Never  wcari-some,  but  rarely  sublime,  his  chief 
defect  is  a  want  of  passion,  depth,  and  tenderness. 
Ilis  music  is  replete  with  sweetness,  which  sometimes 
cloys  from  its  luscious  abundance ;  but  there  is  an 
absence  of  that  tender  melancholy  which  characterises 
the  compositions  of  Mozart,  and  even  of  his  country¬ 
men,  Verdi,  Donizetti,  and  Bellini. 


HEALTH  AND  BEAUTY. 

II. — TIIAIXISG  OF  CIIILDUFK. 
lOLNG  plant  or  tree  holds  its  own  place  in 
creation,  filling  neitlier  more  nor  less  space  in 
earth  and  air  than  is  its  due,  and  it  would  be  well  if 
children  did  the  same,  for  incalculable  evil  is  done 
botli  to  themselves  and  others  from  their  holding  a 
false  po,sition  in  the  world.  This  false  iiosition  may 
arise  from  too  great  fondness,  devotion,  and  indulgence  • 
or  from  carelessness,  harshness,  and  severity,  in  those 
who  bring  them  up :  in  any  of  these  cases  the  effects  of 
wrong,  although  widely  different,  training  may  prove 
equally  i)rejudieial. 

Over-indulged  children  aremaile  idols  or  pots  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  temperament  of  those  around  them.  To  the 
fond  parent  of  an  only  child  nothing  seems  more 
natural  than  to  make  that  child  an  idol  which  is 
regarded  with  a  veneration  of  affection  not  seemly 
from  the  strong  to  the  weak.  The  child  usurps,  or 
rather  is  thrust  into,  a  position  of  weight  and  influence 
which  it  is  not  able  to  support  with  credit.  Occa¬ 
sionally  an  especial  rectitude  of  mind,  or  a  iicculiarly 
amiable  disposition,  may  save  it  from  pride  and  impe¬ 
riousness,  but  this  happy  result  is  an  exception,  not 
the  rule. 

Just  as  making  a  child  an  idol  raises  it  above  its 
proper  level,  so  does  the  making  of  it  a  pet  and  play¬ 
thing  sink  it  below  it.  In  the  first  case,  self-will  and 
arrogance,  in  the  second  caprice  and  folly,  become 
the  ruling  passions,  and  an  imperious  or  weak  character 
is  formed.  If  loving  parents  would  but  remember  that 
a  child  is  not  a  being  to  be  worshipped,  or  a  plaything 
to  be  toyed  with,  but  a  creature  weak  and  pliable, 
physiccully  and  morally,  which  needs  tender  cherishing, 
careful  nurture,  as  well  as  firm  though  gentle  guidance ! 
One  great  proof  that  an  idolised  or  petted  childhood  is 
not  beneficial  is  found  in  the  fact  that  most  men  who 
have  risen  to  eminence  in  the  world  luave  been  mem¬ 
bers  of  large  families  where  it  was  hardly  likely  that 
excessive  parental  care  and  tenderness  would  bo 
centred  on  one  individual.  The  alternate  petting  an  1 
unreasoning  caprice  of  a  weak  doating  mother  might 
not  quench  the  fire  of  a  Byron’s  genius,  but  better 
influences  would,  in  all  probability,  have  directed  it  to 
nobler  ends,  ami  would  have  made  him  a  better  and  a 
happier  man. 

A  careless  or  severe  nurture  of  young  children,  as 
it  is  more  unnatural,  is  still  more  to  be  deprecated. 
The  first  refuses  to  mind  and  body  its  needful  cherish¬ 
ing  and  guidance ;  the  result  will  be  that  the  affections 
are  imperfectly  developed,  or  developed  in  a  wrong 
direction,  and  a  vicious  and  unhappy  manhood  is  the 
consequence. 

Severe  training  renders  a  young  child,  according 
to  its  natural  tenqier.amcnt,  either  hard,  selfish,  and 
resentful,  or  deceitful,  broken-spirited,  and  cringing. 
In  neither  case  is  the  child  allowed  to  fill  its  true 
position  in  life. 

People  seldom  t.akc  into  consideration  the  importance 
of  jileasant  and  bcnefici.al  surroundings  for  very  young 
children.  At  that  early  age  the  mind  is  so  plastic  that 
it  receives  and  retains  the  impress  of  circumstances  too 
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minute  or  tiivial  to  raise  more  than  a  fleeting  thought 
in  more  mature  minds,  ^^’ith  most  of  us  our  earliest 
joy  was  the  acquisition  of  a  toy,  our  first  grief  the  loss 
of  some  favourite  bird  or  kitten,  and  tiiesc  events  M’ill 
remain  impressed  on  our  memories  when  the  far  deeper 
joys  and  griefs  of  after  life  have  faded  from  our  minds. 
It  would  be  a  curious  but  highly  interesting  imiuiry, 
could  wc  trace  to  their  source  the  subtle  inliueiices 
which  liave  helped  to  mould  and  shape  tlie  minds  of 
distinguished  men,  and  few  biogiaphers  have  given 
much  attention  to  the  subject.  Wc  learn  occasionally 
that  a  poem,  or  book  of  travels  or  voyages,  has  given 
the  earliest  bias  to  the  youthful  mind ;  but  how  many 
indelible  impressions  may  be  made  before  even  the 
hieroglyphics  of  tlie  alphabet  are  mastered,  and  of 
these  nothuig  is  recorded. 

There  is  something  very  engaging  in  a  kitten  or  a 
puppy  that  is  fond  of  us;  it  gives  us  a  trustfulness 
of  affection  which  we  do  not  meet  with  in  older  animals, 
and  it  is  the  entire  trustfulness  of  infancy  and  early 
childhood  which  is  one  of  its  greatest  charms.  Another 
is  its  perfect  candour.  A  young  child's  face  is  the  index 
of  its  mind ;  not  a  thought  or  wish  passes  through  the 
little  brain  which  is  not  instantly  reflected  in  the  tiny 
countenance.  Who  has  watched  the  varyuig  expression 
in  an  infant  of  only  a  few  months  old,  and  not  seen 
joy,  hope,  eagerness,  pain,  fear,  alternately  depicted 
on  the  little  face?  But  the  greatest  charm  which  an 
infant  or  very  young  child  possesses  is  its  purity — might 
we  not  almost  say  its  holiness  ?  The  baby  lying  in  its 
mother's  tap,  piteous  from  very  helplessness,  is  yet 
a  beautiful  and  sacred  thing  ;  and  there  are  tew,  except 
the  most  hardened  and  depraved,  who  would  not  feel 
better,  purer,  more  gentle  in  its  presence,  or  under  the 
magical  touch  of  the  tiny  lingers  that  clasp  so  tightly. 

Young  children  must  not  be  made  idols  or  pets  if 
we  wish  them  to  grow  up  healthy  plants— to  bear  the 
clianges  of  the  seasons ;  not  noisome  wectls,  or  hot¬ 
house  plants  to  droop  and  wither  if  the  breezes  of 
heaven,  or  the  eouilicts  of  earth,  visit  them  roughly. 
They  must  not  be  treated  with  indifference  or  careless¬ 
ness,  else  the  sweet  flower  will  be  hindered  of  its  beauty 
or  dwai'fed  in  size,  never  reaching  full  m.aturity. 

But  perhaps  of  all  systems  of  managing  children, 
that  of  severity  is  the  most  injurious,  alwfiys  except 
that  too  common  error  ot  making  them  suffer  for  the 
caprices  and  bad  passions  of  their  elders,  which  is 
nothing  less  than  moral  slaughter.  'Hie  effects  ot 
severity  are  to  render  a  strong  character  hard,  obsti¬ 
nate,  and  rebellious;  a  nenous,  timid  one  deceitful, 
cunning,  and  broken-spirited.  Undue  harshness  de¬ 
prives  the  young  mind  ot  all  confidence  in  its  own 
powers,  all  proper  self-respect,  and  engenders  in  it 
a  continuous  though  hidden  rancour  against  authority, 
than  which  there  is  no  stronger  incentive  to  crime, 
flow  many  evils  would  never  arise  if  young  clrrlrlren 
were  alloweil  to  hold  their  proper  place  in  the  world, 
not  as  idols,  puppets,  or  toys,  not  as  plagues,  nui.^ance.s, 
or  slaves,  but  as  sacred  trusts  from  Heaven,  to  be  loved, 
clieiished,  and  guarded;  confided  for  a  time  to  tlieir 
parents’  care  and  guidance,  and  for  wliose  temporal 
and  eternal  weltare  they  are  in  a  great  measure 
responsible ! 
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OBABY’’ !  witli  your  marvellous  eyes. 
Clear  as  the  yet  uufallen  dew, 
Sletliiiiks  you  are  the  only  wise  ; 

Xo  change  can  touch  you  with  suipiisc, 
Xothing  is  strange  or  new  to  you. 

You  did  not  weep  when  faint  aud  wc.ak 
drew  Love's  dear  hand  within  your  hold. 
And  when  I  pvesie  1  your  living  check 
Close  down  to  lips  that  could  not  speak, 

Y’ou  did  not  start  to  find  them  cold. 

Y’ou  think  it  moriiiiig  when  you  wake. 

That  night  comes  when  your  eyelids  fall, 
That  the  winds  blow,  aud  blossoms  shake, 
Aud  the  sun  shines,  for  your  small  sake, 
Aud,  quceii-like,  you  accept  it  all. 

O  you  are  wise !  you  compre’iciid 
"What  my  slow  sense  may  not  divine  ; 

The  sparrow  is  your  fearless  friend. 

And  even  these  piiic-tasscls  bend 

Jlore  fondly  to  your  cheek  than  mine. 

^^’hen  in  the  suinmer  woods  we  walk. 

All  shy,  sweet  things  commune  with  you ; 
Y'ou  understand  the  robin's  talk. 

And  when  a  llower  bends  its  stalk, 

I'en  answer  it  with  nod  aud  coo. 

Sometimes,  with  playful  prank  and  wile. 

As  seeing  what  I  cannot  see, 

Y’ou  look  into  the  air  and  smile. 

And  murmur  softly  all  the  while 
To  one  who  speaks  no  word  to  me. 

fs  it  because  your  sacred  youth 
Is  free  fi’om  touch  of  time  or  toil  ? 

I  cannot  tell.  I’erliaps,  in  sooth, 

Clean  Lauds  may  grasp  the  fair  white  truth, 
Withheld  from  mine  through  fear  of  soil. 

I  guard  yon  n  ith  a  needless  care, 

O  child,  so  sinlessly  secure ! 

I  see  that  even  now  you  wear 
A  dawning  glory  in  your  hair. 

And  fittingly,  for  you  are  pure — 

i’ure  to  the  heart's  unsullied  core. 

As  conscious  of  its  spotless  tiust, 

The  lily's  temple  is,  betore 
The  bee  profanes  its  marble  floor, 

Leaving  a  trail  ot  golden  dust. 

O  shield  me  with  your  light  caress. 

Dear  heart,  so  stainless  anil  so  new ! 
L'nconscious  of  your  loveliness. 

Your  beauty,  tresh  and  shadow  less. 

As  is  a  violet  of  its  bine. 

reihaps  through  death  our  souls  may  gan 
Y’our  perfect  jieace — your  holy  rest. 

Life  has  not  vexed  us  all  in  vain, 

If,  alter  all  this  woe  and  2»ain, 

W'e  may  be  blos.scil  babes  again, 

Ciadled  on  Love's  immortal  breast. 


f>8  THE  FASHIONS. 


A  waistl)aii(l  ti  I'csrhuy  is  composed  of  the  same 
lappets,  but  longer,  in  front,  and  is  fastened  at  the 
back  by  very  wide  white  satin  ribbons,  which  are 
tied  into  a  large  bow  about  midway  up  the  skirt.  The 
sleeves  are  short  bouillons  of  white  tuUe.  Headdress 


fiont  there  are  three  rouleaux  in  the  centre,  and  on 
either  side  of  these  three  rouleaux  one  ruche,  two 
rouleaux,  and  another  ruelic.  A  tliicker  rnclie  goes 
round  the  bottom  of  the  skirt,  and  four  more  ruches 
are  placed  across  between  the  back  and  front  trimmings, 


in  the  Grecian  style,  with  a  cache]  i 


,1  «  •  I  u  . - ^  of  pearls  and 

gold,  finished  off  by  two  long  chains  of  gold,  with  one 
]iearl  between  each  link. 

Another  dress  of  white  tarlatan  over  white  glace  silk 
is  trimmed  differently.  At  the  back  tlierc  are  rouleaux 
of  white  satin  placed 
lengthwise  in  threes. 
There  are  nine  in  all ; 

A  '^ord  rou- 

there  is  a  narrow 
ruche  of  pinked-out 
tarlatan,  idaccd 
lengthwise  also.  In 


88. — on  W.vlkisg  Toilet. 

A  velvet  bonnet  trimmed  with  little  velvet  straps 
and  ends  of  ribbon.  The  brim  is  edged  with  narrow 
white  lace.  A  dress  of  thick  grey  poplin,  open  at  the 
back  and  front,  and  on  the  sides,  with  velvet  revers, 
triniined  with  braid  and  mother-of-pearl  buttons.  The 
lilastron,  collar,  and  sleeve  are  ornamented  in  the  same 
style,  the  under-dress  forming  a  train  behind  as  a 
slightly  pleated  flounce  at  the  bottom,  being  trimmed 
all  round  with  a  velvet  band,  headed  by  mother-of- 
pearl  buttons. 

89. — B.vll  Toilet. 

This  toilet  is  composed  of  three  gathered  tulle  skirts 
cut  out  in  scalloped  flounces.  Over  them  is  worn  a 
tulle  dress  forming  a  pointed  tunic,  which  may  be 


88. — VisiuNG  or.  AV.vlkixg  Toilet. 
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bouillons, 
divided  by/ 
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89.— Ball  Toilet. 


very  narrow  rouleaux  of  violet  satin.  A  branch  i 
of  white  and  violet  lilac  is  fastened  upon  the  left ! 
shoulder,  and  thence  falls  across  the  bodice  and 
down  to  the  edge  of  the  lace  tunic  on  the  right  side. 
The  coiffure  is  most  tasteful.  It  consists  of  a  square 


of  the  satin  skirt  arc  covered  with  narrow  bouillon? 
of  straw-coloured  tulle.  The  waistband  is  composed 
of  drooping  bunches  of  laburnum.  The  low  satin  bodice 
!  is  covered  with  black  lace ;  bouillons  of  straw-coloui^ 
'  tulle  arc  placed  round  the  top,  and  finished  off  with 


IM 
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a  border  of  white  blonde.  Coilluie  of  laburiium- 
blo.'ssoins.  Necklace  of  fine  amber. 

A  fiinyular  toilet  is  of  grey  tulle  over  grey  glace  silk. 
Tlie  tulle  is  disjjosed  in  bouillons,  divided  by  narrow 
cross  strips  in  grey  satin.  The  lower  part  of  the  dress  is 
studded  with  small  pink  roses,  and  so  is  the  tulle  berthe 
upon  the  low  bodice.  A  wide  sash  of  grey  satin  is  tied 
on  one  side,  midway  up  the  skirt.  Coiffure  of  pink 
roses,  with  pear-shaped  beads  of  grey  crystal  falling 
over  the  forehead. 

Tliis  toilet  is  suitable  for  a  young  lady. 

A  dress  for  a  conceid  is  of  light  blue  glace  silk.  A 
rich  boi’dejj  is  embroidered  in  seed  liearls  round  the 
bottom ;  la2*pets  of  the  same  material,  embroidered  to 
match,  and  finished  off  with  white  fringe,  fall  from  the 
waistband  over  eaeh  width  of  the  skirt.  The  bodice 
is  trimmed  to  corresi^ond.  It  is  veiy  low,  and  ojjen  in 
front  over  a  chemisette  of  white  lace,  whieli  comes  a  little 
above  it.  Coiffure  of  2Jearls,  and  small  bunches  of  blue 
forget-me-nots. 

Another  dress  for  a  concert  or  dinner-party  is  of 
green  shaded  satin.  The  shades  are  arranged  in  cireles, 
and  blend  beautifully  with  one  another — the  darkest  is 
at  the  bottom,  the  lightest  at  the  top.  Tlie  skirt  and 
bodice  are  ma  le  all  in  one,  in  the  Princess  sha2K‘.  The 
dress  is  trimmed  with  fruit  and  leaves  of  black  velvet. 

The  trains  of  dresses  are  longer  than  ever,  and  soon, 
if  such  exaggeration  continues,  it  will  be  necessary  for 
ladies  to  have  a  2)agc  or  little  negro-boy  on  2’ui2J039  to 
hold  them  U21. 

Is  it  2U‘ctty? 

It  depends  upon  the  wearer.  It  is  no  ea.sy  thing  to 
manage  a  swee2iing  train  gracefully. 

In  the  street  the  train  is  most  inconvenient.  It  be¬ 
comes  necessary  to  hold  it  1121  over  the  arm,  which  is 
far  fiom  2nvtty,  and  well-nigh  ridiculous. 

In  the  ball-room,  how  is  dancing  possible  with  a  long 
train  ?  A\'alt zing  is  not  to  be  thought  of ;  we  must 
return  to  the  slow,  solemn  minuets  of  the  time  of 
Louis  XIV. 

And  yet  short  dresses  obtain  but  very  little  success, 
and  are  only  ado2jted  for  demi-toilet,  or  by  very  young 
girls.  rerha2is  the  real  reason  is,  that  dressmakers  do 
not  care  to  curtail  our  dresses,  and  find  much  more  ad¬ 
vantage  in  using  an  extraordinary  amount  of  material 
for  these  same  sweeping  trains. 

The  discovery  wdiich  we  of  the  female  community 
appear  to  be  most  in  want  of  just  now  is  an  efficient 
porte-jupe  to  hold  up  our  skirts.  It  is  whispered  that 
the  discovery  is  made  already,  and  that  the  2iorte-jupe 
is  a  most  elegant  jewelled  clas2),  the  inventor  of  which 
will  be  patronised  by  the  most  elegant  ladies  of  fashion. 
But  we  cannot  as  yet  say  for  certain  whether  this  be 
true. 

Garnet  and  amber  beads  arc  fashionable  for  tiim- 
mings.  Nor  is  Fashion  yet  weary  of  jet.  All  that  is 
shining  and  brilliant  meets  with  general  success.  Neck¬ 
laces  of  satin  or  velvet,  embroidered  with  beads,  are 
much  worn,  and  so  are  the  Em2iirc  necklaces  formed  of 
loops  of  beads  and  2)i^udent  ornaments  either  of  pearl, 
amber,  garnet,  or  cut  jet. 

Waistbands  are  ahso  numerous.  The  Emerald  is 
composed  of  chains  of  gold,  with  green  crystal  beads. 


The  Oriental  is  formed  of  pearls  and  gold.  The  Indian 
is  amber,  the  Peruvian  garnet,  the  Naiad  white 
crystal,  in  imitation  of  drops  of  magic  water,  'flie 
Joan  of  Arc  is  of  cut  jet — it  is  a  wide  stri2)  formed 
of  a  tissue  of  beads,  as  strong  and  8U2)2)lc  as  a  coat  oi 
mail. 

The  Egy2)tian  girdle  is  of  coloured  enamel,  with 
hieroglyphics  in  black  and  gold. 

All  these  fanciful  ceintures  arc  W'om  with  evening 
and  ball  toilets. 

Bonnets  are  also  much  more  fanciful  than  they  cvei 
were  before.  Formerly  one  shape  was  uniformly 
ado2)ted — for  one  whole  season,  at  least.  Now  this  u 
no  longer  the  case.  Many  shapes  arc  fashionable  at 
one  and  the  same  time.  A  7no(Iiste  has  need  to  be  to  a 
great  extent  an  artist,  and  must  find  a  becoming  shape 
and  style  of  ornament  for  every  one  of  the  fair  ladies 
who  come  to  consult  her  on  the  all-important  subject 
of  a  bonnet.  Each  headdress  must  be  made  and 
trimmed  according  to  the  age,  face,  and  figure  of  the 
wearer.  Here  arc  a  few  S2iecimens,  among  which  our 
readers  may  choose  what  would  suit  them  best. 

A  Dubarry  bonnet  of  rose-coloured  velvet,  trimmed 
round  with  white  clematis,  forming  a  feathery  puff  on 
one  side.  Rose-coloured  satin  strings.  La2i2’nts  of 
white  lace. 

A  Bretonne  bonnet  of  grey  felt,  with  an  oval  crown, 
edged  round  with  smooth  black  feathers  sprinkled  with 
jet.  Fringe  of  jet  sequins  round  the  brim,  narrow 
strings  of  grey  moire  ribbon,  wide  la2ipct3of  black  tulle 
embroidered  and  fringed  with  jet. 

A  bonnet  of  white  terry  velvet,  trimmed  with  leaves 
of  green-tinted  velvet  and  gold  sequins.  A  strip  of 
white  blonde  is  2fiaced  across  the  crown,  and  tied  in 
la2)pets  over  strings  of  green  satin. 

A  bonnet  of  mauve  crape.  The  crown  is  embroidered 
with  white  beads,  and  finished  off  at  the  bottom  with  a 
bead  fringe.  The  front  is  trimmed  with  leaves  of 
mauve  velvet,  long  sprays  of  which  arc  continued  over 
the  strings  of  mauve  satin. 

A  bonnet  of  plain  violet  velvet,  stretched  pdaiii  over 
the  round  crown.  Narrow  border  in  front,  with  ivy- 
leaves  of  green  velvet,  shaded  with  brown,  and  a  fringe 
of  loo2)S  of  violet  beads.  Strings  of  violet  velvet. 

A  !Mary  Stuart  bonnet  of  grey  terry  velvet,  orna¬ 
mented  with  a  coronet  of  white  and  crimson  feathers. 
Border  of  white  blonde,  and  la2)pcts  of  the  same,  over 
strings  of  grey  satin. 

Another  bonnet  of  the  same  shape,  of  black  velvet. 
The  crown  is  trimmed  round  with  black  lace  and  leaves 
of  black  velvet.  Inside,  bandeau  of  amber  beads. 
Strings  of  black  velvet. 

And  a  bonnet  of  plain  maroon-coloured  velvet,  or¬ 
namented  with  satin  rouleaux  and  jet  fringe.  Stiings 
of  black  tulle,  embroidered  with  jet,  fastened  with  a 
large  rosette  of  black  satin.  Inside,  bandeau  of  small 
2)iuk  roses. 

Coiffures  in  the  Mary  Stuart  style  arc  composed  of 
amber  beads,  with  long  la2)pets  of  black  moire  ribbon,  or 
of  white  pearl  and  black  jet  beads  artistically  mixed 
together. 

Grecian  bandelettes  of  satin  of  the  same  colour  ns 
the  dress  are  vom  in  the  hair,  when  a  simple  coiffure 
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is  required.  These  bandelettes  arc  often  embroidered 
witli  pearls  or  with  gold  or  silver. 

Caps  have,  like  bonnets,  become  mere  coiffures,  or 
rather  ornaments  to  set  off  the  beauty  of  the  large 
chignon,  the  voluminous  plaits  and  curls  of  the  head¬ 
dress.  They  are  made  in  the  Catalano  or  Mary  Stuart 
shape.  Sometimes  they  are  composed  of  a  mere  juiff 
of  tulle  or  blonde,  with  lappets  to  match,  oruamented 
with  small  bunches  and  long  sprays  of  ilowers. 

As  for  sleeves  and  collars,  it  is  said  the  former  arc  to 
be  made  fuller,  to  be  worn  with  the  long,  loose  sleeves 
called  a  la  Juice  or  moyai  ago,  but  with  the  generality 
of  Empii’c  dresses  they  continue  to  l)e  made  very 
narrow.  Some  straight  collars  ai-c  scalloped  out;  in 
front  they  arc  ornamented  with  lace  lappets,  wdiich  arc 
fastened  down  by  a  brooch. 

Plain  linen  collars  arc  no  longer  exclusively  in  favour, 
as  they  were  for  inaiiy  years.  Muslin  collars  triinincd 
with  Valenciennes  lace  are  much  preferred. 

Even  linen  collars  are  no  longer  plain  ;  they  arc 
ornamented  with  lace  patterns  worked  over  them  in 
applique,  with  the  material  cut  away  under  them. 
These  p.attcrns  are  generally  of  Climy  guipure  lacc, 
but  they  can  very  well  be  imitated  in  crochet-work  or 
tatting,  wdiich  looks  quite  as  well,  ami  is  far  more 
durable,  and  is  now  so  much  in  vogue. 

Wc  have  taken  note  of  several  costumes  for  children, 
as  wc  know  this  is  an  interesting  subject  with  many  of 
our  readers. 

For  a  little  girl,  a  frock  of  red  cashmere,  trimmed 
round  the  bottom  with  small  Vandykes  of  narrow  black 
velvet.  This  frock  is  very  short,  and  the  border  of  a 
black  velvet  under-petticoat  shows  underneath.  High 
bodice,  trimmed  down  the  centre  in  front,  upon  the 
side  seams  and  shoulders,  and  round  the  Avaist,  with 
strips  of  black  velvet,  fastened  down  with  small  round 
jet  buttons.  The  waistband  is  finished  off  by  long 
pointed  lappets  of  black  velvet,  edged  round  Avith  jet 
fringe,  and  Avith  black  tassels  at  the  points.  Tavo 
similar  lappets  arc  added  to  the  velvet  strip  on  each 
shoulder,  and  thus  form  a  sort  of  open  loose  sleeve. 
The  undcr-slccves,  of  red  cashmere,  are  long  and  tight. 

Another  frock  for  a  little  girl  about  six  or  seven 
years  old  is  of  grey  Irish  poplin.  The  short  skirt  is 
scalloped  out  round  the  bottom,  and  bound  Avith  a 
double  cross  strip  of  satin  of  the  same  shade  of  grey, 
studded  with  very  small  jet  beads.  A  pleated  border 
of  blue  silk  is  placed  under  the  scallops  of  the  frock, 
and  simulates  an  under-skirt.  TTic  bodice  of  the  grey 
frock  is  high,  Avith  long  sleeves.  A  low  corselet  of  blue 
velvet,  Avitli  braces,  and  long  rounded  lajjpcts  all  round, 
is  Avom  over  it.  It  is  fastened  round  the  Avaist  Avith  a 
narroAv  band  of  grey  velvet,  buttoned  under  a  rosette 
of  grey  satin.  This  pretty  little  toilet  can  also  be 
made  in  grey  and  red. 

Walking  dress  for  the  same  age.  Frock  of  violet 
poplin,  trimmed  round  the  bottom  Avith  strips  of  black 
velvet  ribbon  about  six  inches  long,  placed  IcngtliAvisc 
at  regular  distances,  and  fonning  a  border  edged  round 
the  top  with  one  strip  of  the  same  velvet  ribbon,  placed 
round  the  skirt ;  above  this  strip  there  is  one  roAV  of 
round  black  velvet  buttons.  Low  bodice,  Avith  braces 
and  short  sleeves,  ornamented  Avith  black  velvet  ribbon 


and  velvet  to  correspond.  Inside  high  bodice  Avith  long 
sleeves  of  Avhite  foulard,  embroidered  with  violet  silk. 
Paletot  of  felt-coloured  cloth,  bound  Avith  wide  strips 
of  velvet,  and  fastened  Avith  large  velvet  buttons  of  the 
same  colour.  Large  square  pocket  on  each  side  in 
front  and  rovers  on  the  sleeves  trimmed  to  match. 
Gi’cy  astrakan  muff.  Canotier  hat  of  black  velvet, 
Avith  a  violet  moire  ribbon  round  the  croAvn,  ar  i  falling 
in  long  lappets  at  the  back. 

IJreton  costume  for  a  little  boy  from  five  to  eight 
years  old.  Jacket,  Avaistcoat,  and  trousers  of  black 
velvet.  'JTic  jacket  is  straiglit,  loose,  and  open  in  front, 
the  sleeves  are  half  tight,  open  from  the  AS'rist  to  near 
the  elbow,  and  trimmed  Avith  a  cross  strip  of  velvet 
studded  Avith  round  jet  buttons.  Plain  waistcoat 
fastened  Avith  very  small  buttons.  Full  trousers, 
gathered  in  and  fastened  under  the  knee,  trimmed  on 
the  outside  Avith  a  strip  studded  Avith  buttons,  shnilar 
to  that  on  the  sleeves.  lied  idaid  stockings  ;  black  kid 
boots. 

Walking  costume  for  a  little  boy  about  the  same  ago. 
Jacket  and  full  trousers  of  light  broAvn  cloth,  high 
black  kid  boots.  Sac  paletot  of  brown  plushy  cloth, 
Avith  a  large  turned-down  colour  of  crimson  plush ; 
loose  sleeves  Avith  deep  rovers  of  crimson  plush.  White 
linen  collar  and  cuffs.  Cravat  of  Avhitc  foulard.  Cap 
of  black  velvet,  and  trimmed  round  Avith  a  strip  of 
crimson  plush.  AVhitc  deerskin  gloves. 

For  a  boy  about  four  years  old.  A  frock  of  garnet- 
coloured  cashmere,  open  iu  front  Avith  facings  of  black 
satin,  scalloped  out  at  the  edge,  and  fastened  doAvn 
Avith  black  buttons.  Cuffs  and  epaulettes  to  corre¬ 
spond.  Pelt  of  black  A’arnished  leather.  Full  trousers, 
trimmed  over  the  seams  on  the  outside  with  a  scallopcd- 
out  border  of  black  satin  and  black  buttons.  High 
black  kid  boots.  Scotch  cap  of  black  velvet,  Avith  a 
bright-coloured  border. 

For  a  baby  boy  about  two  years  old.  A  short  frock 
of  blue  velvet,  trimmed  round  the  bottom  Avith  a 
border  of  swansdown.  Loose  square  jacket  of  the 
same  velvet,  also  ornamented  with  SAvansdoAvn  all 
round,  and  across  the  epaulettes  and  the  tiny  pockets 
in  front.  Sash  of  blue  velvet  edged  Avith  swansdown. 
and  tied  in  a  bow  at  the  side.  Round  blue  velvet  toquet 
and  short  boots.  Blue  cashmere  with  borders  of  Avhite 
curled  plush  may  bo  used  instead  of  velvet  and  swans- 
doAvn.  In  very  cold  Aveather  little  girls  often  wear 
capclincs  instead  of  round  hats  and  toquets,  which 
afford  so  little  warmth  to  the  head. 

DESCiai'TlON  OF  oni  FASHION  FLATE. 

LErr-ii.AND  Figuke.  Ball  Toilet  for  a  Young  Lady — 
Coiffure. — ^The  front  hair  being  waved  is  arranged  in 
long  curls,  divided  by  small  roses.  The  back  hair 
forms  a  cachc-pcigne,  surrouuded  by  a  c  .rdon  of  roses. 

A  Avhite  silk  under-dress  Avith  a  low  round  bodice ; 
over  it  a  Avhitc  tulle  dress,  spangled  with  roses,  getting 
gradually  larger  tc  the  bottom.  The  Ioav  bodice  is 
trimmed  Avith  a  silk  bouilloune  covered  with  tulle,  and 
edged  on  both  sides  Avith  lace.  A  large  rose  with 
foliage  ornaments  the  centre  and  the  short  puffed 
sleeve.  The  short  Avaist  has  a  plain  pink  silk  band, 
from  Avhich  depends  an  elesaut  scarf,  fastened  on  the 
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to  let  in  tli03e  tides ;  so  I  said  nothing.  And  in  a  few  moments 
she  spoke  again.  “  For  thou  art  good  and  worthy,  Rachel,”  said 
she,  *'  and  it  wonld  he  no  great  wonder  if  the  Lord  gave  thee  the 
best  lie  has  to  give.” 

“  ‘  Then  I  nuderstood  what  she  meant,  and  my  heart  was  as 
glad  as  if  the  child  had  been  given  to  me.’  ” 

Tlic  Draytons  have  most  of  the  first  iiart  of  the  book 
to  themselves.  AVhen  it  Avas  annoniieeil  that  cousin 
Plaeitlia  was  going  to  be  nianied  to  ^Ir.  Nicliolls,  the 
vicar  of  Netherby,  Olive  asked  her  father  if  he  was  not 
:  'uiu  ised,  cousin  P.  being  a  Piceisian,  and  the  vicar 
..ifecting  Archbishoi)  Laud. 

“‘Xot  mneh  surprised,  Olive,’  ho  said.  ‘I  thii,!:  Placidia’s 
religion  and  Mr.  Nicholls’s  are  a  little  alike.  Roth  have  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  the  colonr  and  shape  of  clothes,  and  with  the 
places  and  times  at  which  things  are  done,  and  ti.o  way  in  which 
they  are  said.  And  both  are  prudent  persons,  desirous  of  taking 
a  respectable  place  in  the  world  in  a  religions  way.'  ” 

Again,  PlaciJia  tells  Roger  uhat  she  understands 
by  the  Go.spel : — 

“In  a  deliberate  and  business-like  manner  she  undertook  to 
eiplain  the  purposes  of  the  Almighty  from  the  beginning,  as  if 
she  had,  in  some  inexplicable  way,  been  in  the  confidence  of 
Heaven  before  tlic  beginning,  and  comprehended  not  oi.ly  all  the 
purposes  of  tho  Eternal,  but  the  reasons  on  which  those  imrposes 
were  founded.” 

Mr.  John  Milton  avc  meet  at  the  Davonants’,  and 
Dr.  'I'aylor,  one  of  his  majesty's  chaplains,  not  yet  eight- 
aiid-twenty  years  of  age. 

“Mr.  Milton  was  a  few  years  older  than  Dr.  Taylor,  but  in 
appearance  much  more  youthful ;  with  his  brown  un-Pnritnn  love¬ 
locks,  his  short  stature,  his  face  determined,  almost  to  severity, 
yet  delicate  as  a  beautiful  woma.  ’s.” 

About  the  middle  of  the  volume  we  gain  our  first 
acquaintance  with  Miss  Lettieo  Davenant’s  Diary,  and 
she  of  course  speaks  of  Rebellion  and  Traitor,  which 
her  friend  spells  Rights  and  Patriot,  for  the  fight  has 
begun,  and  each  must  take  hi.s  side.  Rut  the  Cavalier 
damsel  is  not  over  in  love  with  some  of  her  party.  Of 
Rupert — 

“This  prince  is  so  noisy  and  rccklcs’,  and  take*  so  nraeh  open 
himself,  that  he  angers  tho  older  gentli'mcn  and  experienced 
soldiers.  My  father  says  he  is  little  better  than  a  petulant  boy.” 

After  Letticc,  Olive.  Placi<lia  comes  in  again,  and 
amidst  the  Puritan  contributions  of  rings  and  jewels, 
and  old  family  plate,  and  money,  and  thimbles,  and 
bodkins,  offers,  as  her  poor  paison's  wife's  mite,  «  jmir 
of  t  mhroiilercd  Cordoca  filoirs,  for  which  a  long  and 
tedious  search  had  been  made,  at  Placidia’s  request, 
when  she  was  collecting  all  and  several  her  goods  and 
chattels  on  the  eve  of  her  marriage. 

As  a  rebuke  to  her  meanness,  Aunt  Dorothy  explains 
to  her — 

“'A  mite  and  the  widow’s  mito  arc  some  way  apart,  my 
dear;  your  widow’s  mite,  I  snppose,  might,  perhaps,  for  example, 
include  tho  glebe  and  those  cows  in  your  nude's  park  and  meadow. 
Take  care  what  yon  offer  to  the  Lord,  He  sometimes  takes  ns  at 
our  word.’  ” 

Placidia,  never  taken  aback,  replies — 

“‘Aunt  Dorothy,  Mr.  Nicholls  and  I  regard  the  glebe  as  a 
sacred  trust,  of  which  we  feel  we  mnst  on  no  acconut  reliugnish 
the  smallest  fraction.  And  as  to  the  cows  Uncle  Drayton  gave 
me,  I  woLder  you  can  snspect  me  of  sneh  iugratitnde  as  to  give 
them  np  to  any  one.’ 

“  ‘  1  did  not,  my  dear,’  said  Annt  Dorothy,  gnietly.” 


And  Edgcliill  comes,  claimed  as  victory  by  both  sides. 
Roger  Drayton  is  wounded  and  taken  to  Oxford,  where 
Letticc  Davenaut  is.  There  is  affection  between  these 
two,  love  not  spoken  yet,  hut  wliieli  find's  expression 
in  autumn  violet.s  conveyed  to  his  cell ;  and,  being  ex¬ 
changed,  he  visits  the  Daveuants  at  Lincoln  College. 

“  ‘  Mistress  Letticc,  I  am  going  to  join  Colonel  Cromwell  at 
Cambridge.’  ...  It  was  just  like  his  old  tone  by  tho  Mere. 

.  .  .  .  His  voice  t  cmhlcd  a  littb  as  he  wished  ns  good-bye. 
....  lie  did  not  look  amiss  in  t!:at  plu’n  rnrit.sn  armour. 
It  seems  to  mo  more  martial  and  more  manly  than  tho  gay 
trappings  of  our  Cavaliers.’  ” 

And  follow  (  halgrove  Field  and  ^fr.  Hampden’s 
death,  and  Atherton  Moor,  and  the  surrender  to  the 
king  of  York  and  Gainsborough  and  Lincoln,  whereat 
I-ettiee's  Diary  rejoices;  and  so  does  it  at  Sir  AVilliam 
AValler's  reverse,  and  that  the  AVost  is  loyal  and  Corn¬ 
wall  fervent  for  the  king.  Still  Colonel  Cromwell  gets 
an  advantage  here  an<l  there,  and  then  Newbury  is 
fought,  and  Falkland  slain. 

The  Puritan  journal  recites  that  during  the  winter 
of  1(112-3,  all  things  secme  l  in  fog  and  mist,  and  that 
at  that  time  tliey  were  ripe  at  Netherby  for  all  kinds  of 
credulities. 

“Out  of  the  general  hum  and  fog  two  convictions  enlarged 
bi  fore  ns  steadily.  The  first  was  the  impo-sihility  of  trusting  the 
king.  Tho  second  was  th.it  everything  went  right  where  Colonel 
Cromwell  was.  A  dreary  time  ....  Roger  in  prison,  my 
father  at  Reading  or  in  London  with  Lord  Essex  and  the  army.” 

New  trouble  came  to  Netherby  iu  the  shape  of 
jilimdercrs,  au  1  cows  arc  fewer  than  they  were. 
And  comes  a  Sir  I.auncelot,  the  Tiad  man  of  the  little 
group,  a  hater  of  Puritans,  hut  a  lover  of  pretty  Puritan 
girls,  a  friend  of  the  Daveuants,  and  an  acquaintance 
of  the  Draytons,  and  between  whom  and  Roger  Drayton 
there  had  been  hate  and  quarrel ;  he  comes  to  plunder, 
hut  is  driven  hack  by  the  sight  of  a  poor  Cicely, 
Gammer  Grindle's  daughter,  and  some  bceve.s  and  booty 
arc  saved. 

The  conflict  continues,  not  without  bringing  grief  to 
Davenaut  Hall.  Harry,  the  eldest  son,  is  killed  at 
Nu.sel)y,  and  Roger  Drayton  hiiugs  the  body  to  I-K^dy 
Lucy,  of  whom  this  is  written  : — 

“  She  met  tho  bearers  at  the  door.  They  stood  with  nucovered 
heads,  haviag  laid  down  what  they  here  on  tho  stone  scut  of  the 
porch.  They  were  mostly  old  servants  of  the  family. 

“  ‘  My  friends,  I  thank  yon,’  she  said,  ‘jon  have  done  all  you 
could.  But  not  there.  On  tho  place  of  honour.  He  was  worthy.’ 

“  And  she  motioned  them  to  the  da  is  at  the  head  of  the  hall, 
where  the  head*  of  our  house  arc  wont  to  receive  the  homage  of 
their  retainers.” 

All  for  the  Puritans  now.  Success  upon  success. 
And  Lady  Lucy  and  Letticc  accept  the  hospitable 
refuge  offered  by  the  Draytons.  The  king  is  taken  by 
Cornet  Joyce  with  800  men  from  Holmby  House  to 
Childerley,  near  Newmarket.  And  Roger  and  Lettieo 
talk  over  the  events  of  the  war,  and  present  affairs  ;  and 
Dr.  Antony,  an  old  correspondent  and  faithful  friend, 
marries  Olive  Drayton ;  and  I..a(ly  Lucy  passes  away ; 
and  Roger  becomes  betrothed  to  Letticc ;  and  the  king 
is  brought  as  a  criminal  before  the  High  Court  of 
Justice  in  AVestminster  Hall,  to  he  tried  for  his  life  as 
principal  author  of  the  eahuiiitics  of  the  nation. 


00._Ci:oC!ii;i'  iSoiiDi;: 

ord  row :  *  1  double  on 
the  Ibt  loop  of  chain,  '2 
chain,  1  double  in  the 
centre  of  the  7  stitches 
which  arc  under  the  1st 
loop  of  chain,  2  chain,  1 
double  on  the  same  looj', 
5  chain.  liepcat  from  *. 

4th  row :  *  1  double  in 
the  centre  of  the  1st  loop 
of  chain,  d  chain,  1  treble 
in  the  1st,  but  before  you 
complete  the  treble  stitch 
make  1  chain.  Itcpeat 
from  ♦.  This  row  com¬ 
pletes  the  upper  half  of 
the  border.  'I'he  lower 
half  is  worked  over  the 
Ist  row  of  plain  double 
crochet. 

6th  row :  1  double  in 
each  of  the  first  5  stitche.', 
15  chain,  miss  9, 1  double, 
come  back  over  the  loop 
of  chain  and  work  1  dou¬ 
ble  in  each  stitch,  come 
back  again  and  work  (i 
small  points,  each  made 
thus:  5  chain,  1  double 
in  the  4  th,  and  1  treble  i  .i 
each  of  the  3  others,  1 
double  over  the  round 
scallop.  When  you  ha\o 
worked  the  G  small  points 
repeat  from  ♦,  but  always 
join  the  1st  point  of  one 
scallop  to  the  last  point 
of  the  next  scallop.  The 
pattcni  inside  the  scallops 
is  worked  in  2  rows  with 
fine  cotton.  (See  illustra¬ 
tion.) 

No.  91. — The  border  i.s 
begun  above  the  pointed 
scallops,  filled  up  with  lace 
stitc'hes,  by  making  alter¬ 
nately  3  chain,  1  purl 


90  and  91. — ^'I’wo  Cuochet  lior.iu;i!S. 


1  double,  make  12  chain, 
miss  the  4  last  of  the  8 
double  jiist  worked,  and 
work  1  double  in  the  f)th, 
come  back  over  the  loop 
of  chain,  and  work  7 
small  points  over  it.  For 
each  point  make  3  chain, 
work  1  double  in  the  2n  j, 

1  treble  in  the  1st  of  the 
3  chain,  1  double  upon  the 
loop  of  chain.  Jlepoat 
from  *  fi  times  more. 

In  the  following  scallop.s 
always  fasten  the  fii-st  point 
of  one  scallop  to  the  last 
point  of  the  preceding 
scallop.  W^heo  this  row 
is  completed  fill  up  the 
inner  part  ©f  each  scallop 
with  a  network  of  fine 
thread,  joining  the  threads 
at  all  the  places  where 
they  cross  each  other  by 

2  or  3  stitches  with  a 
sewing  needle. 


92  and  96. — W^atcii 
Pocket. 


This  watch  jiocket  is 
worked  in  double  crochet 
over  tine  i)laits  of  straw, 
llegin  in  the  centre  of  the 
bottom,  make  a  chain  of 
2(>  stitches,  crochet  round 
it,  3  chain,  1  double,  work 
G  rounds,  increasing  at 
each  end  so  as  to  make  it 
oval.  In  the  following  22 
rounds  iticreasc  at  regidar 
interv.als  so  as  to  widen  it 
towards  (he  toj),  then  work 
23  rows  of  17  stitches, 
turn  the  straw  so  as  to 
have  always  the  right  side 
outwards,  put  double  wire. 


No.  90. — Crochet  cotton  of  two  sizes  is 
used  for  this  border  (No.  30  and  No.  80) ;  it 
is  begun  in  the  centre  by  a  chain  of  stitches 
of  the  length  required. 

1st  row :  1  double  in  each  stitch  of  the 
chain. 

2nd  row :  Turn  and  work  on  the  oi)po.sitc 
side  of  the  chain,  *  1  double,  1 1  chain,  miss 
7.  I’epeat  from  *. 


91. — CllOCllET 
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covered  ^vith  wool, 
all  round  the  pock  et , 
foniiin*'  at  tlio  saim- 
time  the  toot  and 
handles;  cover tl;ciu 
with  a  I'lait  of  st:  aw . 
and  add  2  bows  (  f 
green  ribbon  at  the 
top. 

No.  95  shows  tlu' 
nianncr  ill  which  the 
stitches  arc  worked 
over  the  plaits  of 
straw. 

93  and  94. 
Two  Pattkiins  IX 

Reri.ix  Work. 

These  small  rci/a- 
lar  patterns  will  lie 
found  useful  for 
working  slippers, 
travelling  bags, 
footstools,  mats,  ttc. 
If  worked  in  levia¬ 
than  stitch  they  will 
form  nice  carriage 
rugs. 


This  ornamentation 
may  be  changed, 
'(  row  of  beads 
]'laeod  round  the 
n.tshiilion,  and  a 
branch  of  flowers 
eiiibroideied  over  it 
ill  satin  stitch.  To 
make  up  the  basket 
cut  out  six  divisions 
('f  cardboard,  cover 
them  iiist  with  a 
thin  sheet  of  cotton 
wool,  then  with  the 
canvas,  and  join 
t’lem  together  by  a 
scam  sewn  on  the 
inside  with  coarse 
thread. 

Cut  out  a  piece 
of  cardboard  for 
the  bottom  of  the 
basket,  covering  it 
on  the  outside  with 
crimson  moire  silk 
or  velvet. 


9d.— Division  (full  si/.e)  for  Eugenie  Casket  (97). 


97  and  98. — The  Ei'gexie  Basket. 

Materials ;  Fine  Pendojie  canvas ;  hlacl'Jloss  si  lie ;  crinson 
ditto;  (jilt  Uads  and  ornamints. 

'I  his  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  jiieccs  of  fancy  work 
prepared  in  Paris  for  the  new  year.  It  is  sutiiciently  or¬ 
namental  to  glace  a  boudoir  or  drawing-room  table,  and 
is  iiitcndeil  to  hold  visiting  cards,  notes,  &c. 

'I  he  sides  of  the  basket  are  compo.sed  of  six  divisions, 
of  which  we  give  one  in  full  size.  No.  98.  I'roin  this 
y  attern  trace  the  outline  of  six  divisions  upon  the  c.aiiMis. 
and  work  them  in  cross  stitch  with  floss  silk.  'Ihe  outer 
bor  der  and  the  centre  medallion  arc  black  ;  the  iiiterveiilng 
space  between  the  two  is  crimson.  'I  he  black  border  is 


I’O. — Showing  a  leaf  of 
Ciobclitr  AVoik  (No.  120 
on  Pattern  Sheet). 


Inside,  the 
basket  is 
lined  and 
f|uiltod  with 
crimson  sa¬ 
tin;  it  is 
edged  with 
crimson  glrnp 
cord.  Tho 
basket  is 
placed  upon 
a  gilt  stand, 
which  may 
bo  di.spensed 
with  if  pre¬ 
ferred. 


95.— Showing  the  work 
full  size  for  Watch 
Pocket  (92). 


edged  on 
cither  side 
with  a  row  of 
round  gilt 
heads,  'j  he 
fra  me  wot  k 
and  cent:  e 
pattern  of 
the  mcdallio'i 
aroalsoof  gilt 
metal,  and 
arc  sewn 
upon  the can-  ^  . 
vas  with  line 
yellow  silk. 


97. — Elueme  Ba.sket. 
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NATURES  MONTHLY  WORK. 

FEmirAKY. 

ERR  L’ ARY  comes  in  like  ."i  sturdy  country  mai  lon, 
■\vitli  a  tinge  of  the  red  hard  winter  apide  on  her 
healthy  cheek,  and,  as  she  strives  against  the  wind, 
wraps  her  nissct-colourcd  cloak  well  about  her,  while, 
with  bent  head,  she  keeps  throwing  back  tlie  long  liair 
that  blows  about  her  face,  and,  though  at  times  half- 
blinded  by  the  sleet  and  snow',  still  continues  hcrcoui-sc 
courageously.  Sometimes  she  seems  to  shrink,  and, 
while  we  watch  her  progress,  half  afraid  that  she  will 
be  blown  back  again  into  the  dreary  waste  of  winter, 
wo  see  that  her  course  is  still  forward,  that  she  never 
takes  a  backward  ste2i,  but  keeps  journeying  along 
slowly,  and  drawing  nearer  at  cveiy  stride  to  the  land 
of  flowers. 

Towaids  the  middle  of  January  and  the  beginning 
of  February,  we  may  cxjjcct  the  greatest  cold  of  all 
the  year  in  our  climate,  and  this  year  we  have  had  it. 

Rut  never  mind  the  increase  of  cold :  the  frost  has 
been  called  God's  iilough.  When  ice  is  forming  it 
cx^jands  considerably,  and  exercises  the  force  of  gim- 
jtowder.  If  you  fill  a  bottle  with  water,  cork  it  hard, 
and  set  it  to  freeze,  it  will  be  broken  for  want  of  room 
for  the  newly-formed  solid.  Water-jiijies  often  luirst 
from  the  same  cause,  and  hoops  fly  off  from  barrels. 
In  the  intense  frosts  of  Canada  it  has  been  fouiul  tliat 
cannons  and  bombshells  filled  with  water  and  strongly 
plugged  up,  have,  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  been 
burst.  This  same  property  of  water  when  frozen  tends 
every  year  to  diminish  the  bulk  and  height  of  the 
Alps  and  other  lofty  mountains.  The  different  fissures 
and  crevices  become  filled  with  water  during  the 
summer,  cither  from  rain  or  the  melting  of  snow,  and 
this,  freezing  during  the  winter,  detaches  huge  masses 
of  rock  by  its  irresistible  expansive  i>owcr,  and  rolls 
them  into  the  valleys  below.  What  is  done  in  moun¬ 
tainous  regions  must  be  repeated  on  a  lesser  scale  on 
the  little  hills  and  in  the  fields  of  our  own  land.  The 
liard  clods  arc  loosened  and  broken  to  jiieces  by  the 
swelling  of  the  water  within  them  w  hen  frozen,  and 
the  earth  is  crumbled  and  2)repared  for  recei\ing  the 
seed  in  spring.  The  frost  truly  is  CJod's  ^ilough  I 

This  same  cxpan.sivc  jKiwer  of  the  iee  .‘-aves 
us,  humanly  s^ieaking,  from  worse  than  Siberian 
horrors.  Did  the  ice  contract  at  the  moment  of 
forming,  as  we  might  have  expected  from  the  general, 
habit  of  things,  the  consequences  would  have  been 
disastrous.  In  northern  climates,  and  even  in  our  own, 
the  bottoms  of  all  lakes  and  deep  waters  would  have 
been  a  mass  of  ice,  the  ice  sinking  by  its  superior 
weight  as  soon  as  formed.  During  the  summer  a  few 
feet  of  the  upper  part  of  the  ice  would  perhaps  be 
melted,  but  only  to  be  frozen  again  in  the.-  suc¬ 
ceeding  winter,  and  eventually  all  the  seas,  even 
perhajis  to  milder  climates,  would  become  a  ma.ss 
of  ice. 

Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  wonderful  and 
striking  than  the  effects  of  frost.  To  behold  the  liquid 
surface  of  the  lake  changed  into  a  firm  marblc-like 
pavement ;  to  sec  the  rapid  river  arrested  in  the  midst 
of  its  course;  the  headlong  cascade,  “  whose  idle  tor¬ 


rents  only  seem  to  roar,”  converted  into  a  cluster  of 
translucid  jiillars  of  the  mo.st  grotesque  forms ;  or  to 
view  the  intricate,  varied,  and  licautiful  crystallisations 
that  form  on  our  windows  iluring  a  winter’s  night — 
and  alt  these  effects  luoiluced  by  a  rapid,  silent, 
invisible  agency — cannot  but  strongly  interest  the 
observer. 

“Then  what,’’  says  Leigh  Hunt,  “can  be  more  deli¬ 
cately  beautiful  than  the  spectacle  which  sometimes 
.salutes  the  eye  at  the  breakfast-room  window,  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  hoar-frost  dew  T'  If  a  jeweller  had  come 
to  dress  every  jdant  overnight  to  surprise  an  eastern 
sultan,  ho  could  not  produce  anything  like  the  “  pearly 
drops,”  or  “the  silvery  iilumage.”  An  ordinary  bed  of 
grccn.5,  to  tho.se  who  arc  not  at  the  mercy  of  their  own 
vulgar  associations,  will  sometimes  look  like  crisji  and 
corrugated  emerald  powdered  with  diamonds. 

Do  you  know  Our  Village,  and  the  descriiition  of  the  • 
frosted  avenue  of  oaks?  Now  we  have  reached  the 
trees — the  beautiful  trec.s — never  so  beautiful  as  to¬ 
day!  Imagine  the  effect  of  a  straight  and  regular 
double  a\enuo  of  oaks,  nearly  a  mile  long,  arching 
ovcihea  I  and  clo-ing  into  [ler-sjiective  like  the  roof 
and  columns  of  a  catlu  dial,  every  tree  and  branch 
inerusted  with  the  bright  and  delicate  congelation  of 
hoar-frost — white  and  luire  as  snow,  delicate  and  de- 
fineil  as  carved  ivoiy.  How  licautiful  it  is — how  uni¬ 
form,  how  various,  how  filling,  how  satiating  to  the 
eye  and  to  the  mind — above  all,  how  melancholy! 
There  is  a  thrilling  awfulness  —  an  intense  feeling  of 
simide  power — in  that  naked  and  colourless  beauty, 
which  falls  on  the  heart  like  the  thought  of  death — 
death  {Hire,  and  glorious,  and  smiling — but  still  death. 
Scnljiture  has  always  the  .eaine  effect  on  my  imagina¬ 
tion,  and  jiainting  never.  Colour  is  life. 

The  hard  weather  generally  bre.aks  up  with  a  sudden 
thaw,  attended  by  a  south  wind  and  rain,  which  all 
at  once  dissolves  the  snow.  Torrents  of  water  then 
l)Our  from  the  hills,  and  every  brook  is  swelled  into  a 
I  large  stream,  which  rushes  violently  into  the  river. 
For  this  reason  our  forefathers  called  this  slushy  month 
“February  fill-d3-ke,'’  because  when  the  rivers  over¬ 
flowed,  the  dykes  brimmed  over,  and  long  leagues 
of  land  were  under  water.  It  is  a  strange  appearance 
the  sight  of  a  w  ide  stretch  of  country,  where  only  the 
tops  of  the  hedgerows.  c>r  a  tree  here  and  there,  arc 
visible.  All  the  old  familiar  roads  that  led  along 
jileasant  streams  to  far-away  thorjic  or  grange  in 
summer  are  buried  beneath  the  far-sjireading  waters. 
And  in  those  hedges  water-rats,  weasels,  field-mice,  and 
many  other  seldom-seen  animals,  find  haibouragc  until 
the  waters  subside.  February  is  the  most  comtortless 
month  in  the  calendar.  In  real  winter  weather  the 
clear  frosty  air  sharply  saluted  the  face  by  day,  and 
revealed  to  the  eye  at  night  a  scene  of  jnirc  and  sublime 
splendour  in  the  lofty  and  intensely  blue  sky,  glittering 
with  congi-egatcd  stars,  or  irradiated  with  the  placid 
moon.  There  was  a  sense  of  vigour,  of  elasticity,  of 
freshness  about  you,  which  made  it  welcome ;  but  now, 
most  commonly,  by  day  or  by  night,  the  sky  is  hidden 
in  impenetrable  vapour,  the  earth  is  sodden  and  wet, 
and  everything  jircsents  a  dingy  anil  soiled  asjicct. 
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The  worst  characteristics  of  the  month,  according  to 
a  Scotch  writer,  arc  plashy  fields,  through  which  the 
plough  cannot  go,  miry  roads,  battering  rains  and 
melting  snows,  that  spit  in  your  face  and  make  you 
pucker  your  cheeks  as  you  bend  down  your  head  and 
lean  to  the  blast ;  brown  swollen  floods  enriched  with 
the  mould  of  many  a  fertile  haugh ;  fat  lazy  mists 
as  thick  as  buttermilk,  that  feed  those  barking  catarrhs 
and  fill  the  rotten  kirkyards.  Anon  a  levy  of  winds 
come  from  the  four  hinges  of  heaven,  tilling  the  kirks 
and  whelming  the  stranded  navies,  while  the  cross 
blue  lightning  plays  fugleman  to  the  elements,  and  the 
jammed  thunders  thicken  the  uproar,  and  Boreas, 
whistling  through  the  fumult,  swings  about  his  hitting 
hail  in  all  directions. 

But,  spite  of  Boreas  and  the  snow-king,  the  spirit  of 
Spring  cannot  be  kept  wholly  down — the  birds  will 
sing  and  the  flowers  w'ill  peep  forth ;  and  when  the 
black-blue  cloud,  with  its  white  streaming  drift,  seen 
coming  over  the  mountains,  has  devoured  the  darkened 
landscape  and  thinned  away,  we  have  thousands  and 
thousands  of  hanging  or  falling  drops  lighted  into 
crystal  by  the  glassy  sunshine  of  not-to-be-mistaken 
Spring.  The  elegant  snowdroii — the  early  herald  of 
the  infivnt  year  —  some  specimens  of  which  we  saw 
in  January,  is  more  plentiful  now’,  both  in  the  garden 
and  growing  wild.  Observe  its  pair  of  straight-veined, 
pale-green  leaves — its  bell-shaped  flower,  composed  of 
six  pieces,  three  in  each  row,  inclosing  the  six  stamens, 
which  bear  the  pollen  or  llowcr-dust.  The  snowdrop 
affords  us  a  good  specimen  of  the  characteristics  of 
one  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom — 
the  monocotyledons,  or  plants  possessing  one  cotyledon, 
a  cotyledon  being  the  leafy  body  which,  when  the  seed 
begins  to  germinate,  is  pushed  up  to  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  there  turns  green  and  performs  alt  the 
functions  of  a  true  leaf  until  the  leaf  itself  makes  its 
appearance.  The  monocotyledons  include  the  grasses 
and  grains  and  many  other  plants  most  important  to 
man.  Of  all  these,  one  great  external  feature  is  the 
parallel  veining  of  the  leaves,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  branch-veined  and  cross-veined  leaves  of  such 
plants  as  the  daisy,  the  ivy,  &c.,  and  of  the  trees 
generally  of  this  climate.  The  daisy  also  gems  the 
velvet  sod  more  richly  than  in  the  month  gone  by, 
held  up  as  upon  a  green  pillar  to  catch  the  sunshine 
into  its  gold  and  silver  cu]).  Every  common  daisy  of 
our  meailows  contains  between  two  and  three  hundred 
florets  crowded  togetlier  upon  the  centre  of  its  disc. 
Each  is  perfect  in  itself ;  that  is,  having  its  corolla  (or 
inner  cup  formed  by  the  whole  of  the  petals,  which 
not  unfrequently  grow  together,  as  in  the  harebell),  its 
stamens,  pistil,  and  fruit.  These  central  florets  arc 
termed  florets  of  the  disc,  whilst  the  flat  leaflets  by 
which  they  arc  surrounded — and  which  arc  also  perfect 
in  themselves — arc  called  florets  of  the  ray,  from  the 
radiating  manner  in  which  they  arc  set  on  the  receptacle. 
That  all  the  central  florets  arc  really  such  —  minute 
flowers — can  often  only  be  distinctly  seen  with  a  mag¬ 
nifying-glass. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  mouth  the  crocus  shows  its 
flower,  studding  the  brown  earth  as  with  drops  of 


gold.  The  three  earliest  sorts  are  the  yellow  garden 
crocus,  of  a  deep  orange  yellow' ;  the  cloth-of-gold,  of 
a  golden  yellow,  with  chocolate  stripes ;  and  the  Scotch, 
or  white-striped.  In  groves  and  copses,  woodruff, 
with  its  starred  whorls  of  leaves,  retains  its  verdure 
and  fragrance,  and  many  other  hardy  perennials  pre¬ 
serve  the  foliage  which  they  duly  matured  last  year. 
The  lesser  periwinkle  does  this  and  more,  matting 
the  ground  with  its  trailing  stems,  covered  with  glossy 
dark-green  leaves,  and  sending  up  delicate  shoots,  each 
of  which  bears  a  flower  of  tender  blue  tint  and  most 
exquisite  structure.  The  small  white  potentilla,  often 
mistaken  by  children  for  the  wild  strawberry,  yet 
easily  distinguished  by  its  notched  petals,  appeal’s  on 
every  sunny  bank.  I’rimroscs  arc  now'  abundant,  iro 
matter  how'  severe  the  w  inter  may  have  been.  It  may 
be  on  account  of  its  early  appearance  that  we  fancy 
there  is  no  yellow  flow’cr  so  delightful  to  look  upon  as 
the  delicately-coloured  primrose,  for  the  deep  golden 
hue  of  the  celandine  and  buttercup  is  glaring  when 
compared  with  it.  There  is  a  beauty,  too,  in  the  form 
of  its  heart-shaped  petals,  and  a  beauty  in  the  foliage. 
Examined  by  an  imaginative  eye,  the  leaves,  when  laid 
down,  look  like  a  pleasant  green  land  full  of  little  hills 
and  hollows,  such  as  wo  fancy  insects,  invisible  to  the 
naked  glance,  must  delight  in  wandering  over.  In  the 
country  they  speak  of  things  happening  at  “  primrose- 
time” — he  died  or  she  was  married  “about  primrose- 
time  ” — for  so  do  they  mark  the  season  that  lies  between 
the  white  ridge  of  AVintcr  and  the  pale-green  border  of 
Spring.  Then  it  is  a  flower  as  old  and  common  as  our 
English  daisies,  and  long  before  the  time  of  Alfred 
must  have  gladdened  the  eyes  of  Saxon  children  by  its 
early  appearance  as  it  does  the  children  of  the  present 
day.  The  common  coltsfoot  has  been  in  flower  several 
weeks,  and  its  leaves  arc  now  beginning  to  appear,  for 
the  foliage  rarely  shows  itself  on  this  singular  plant 
imtil  the  bloom  begins  to  fade. 

Ivy  and  other  evergreens  are  still  the  only  trees  in 
leaf.  The  forest  trees  have  their  garniture  in  store, 
wrapped  up  as  yet  in  silk  and  resin ;  but  before  the 
dormouse  has  uncurled  himself  from  his  velvety  ball, 
the  hazel,  most  provident  among  trees,  gives  promise  of 
autumnal  nuttings.  Thus  early  he  hangs  out  his  tas- 
selled  catkins ;  and  among  them  the  curious  eye  may 
detect  tufts  of  short  crimson  threads  peeping  through 
what  seems  to  be  an  embryo  leaf-bud.  These  last  are 
the  blossoms  which  are  in  due  course  of  time  to  be  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  brown  clustering  nuts.  The  alder,  by  the 
river's  brim,  is  now  also  festooned  with  catkins,  longer, 
more  slender,  and  darker  in  hue  than  those  of  the 
hazel.  'I'hc  Daphne  laurcola,  or  spurge  laurel,  which 
is  not  uncommon  in  woods,  flowers  in  this  month, 
presenting  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  naked  branches 
of  other  shrubs  and  trees ;  its  deep  green  palm-like 
tuft  of  leaves  is  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the  few 
branching  stems,  and  covers  the  pale-green,  pendent, 
slightly  odorous  flowers.  Among  herbaceous  plants, 
grass,  hardy  enough  to  withstand  the  severest  cold,  has 
all  through  the  winter  been  siqi2flying  pasture  to  the 
flocks  upon  a  thousand  hills. 

Verstegan  informs  us  that  this  month  was  called  by 
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our  Saxou  ancestors  sproitt-kele,  from  the  fact,  ratlfcr 
conspicuous  in  gardening,  of  the  sprouting  of  cabbage 
at  this  ungcuial  season.  By  kde  was  meant  the  L\ic- 
Kort,  which  we  now  call  the  cokwort,  the  greatest  pot- 
Kort  in  time  long  past  that  oar  ancestoi's  used,  and  the 
broth  made  therewith  was  thence  also  called  kdc ;  for 
before  we  borrowed  from  the  French  the  name  of 
jwluijc  and  the  name  of  laris,  the  one  in  our  own  lan¬ 
guage  was  called  kdc,  and  the  other  wort ;  and  as  this 
kde-wort  or  polagc-hcarbe  was  the  chief  tciuler-wort  for 
the  sustenance  of  the  husbandman,  so  was  it  ‘‘the  fiist 
hearbe  that  in  this  moneth"’  began  to  yield  out  whole¬ 
some  young  sprouts,  and  consequently  gave  thereunto 
the  name  of  sjn-out-kik. 

Now  there  is  a  stir  of  life  in  the  long-silent  fields, 
a  jingling  of  horse-gear,  and  the  low  wave-like  mur¬ 
mur  of  the  ploughshare,  as  it  cuts  through  the  yielding 
earth,  from  the  furrows  of  which  there  comes  a  refresh¬ 
ing  smell,  while  those  dusky  foragers,  the  rooks,  follow 
close  upon  the  ploughman’s  heels.  The  fanner  sows 
his  beans  and  peas,  rye  and  spring  wheat,  sets  early 
potatoes,  drains  wet  lauds,  dresses  and  repairs  hedges, 
lops  trees,  and  plants  th.osc  kinds  that  love  a  wet  soil, 
such  as  poplars,  alders,  and  willows. 

How  winter-like  is  the  farmyard!  That  solitary, 
melancholy  Jacques— a  jackass  with  his  ears  down  and 
his  knees  trembling — is  the  very  picture  of  cohl.  That 
drake  looks  as  though  his  blootl  were  congealed,  and 
lie  wanted  a  friendly  handling  to  thaw  it,  as  they  do 
his  brother’s  at  Naples  on  the  day  of  St.  Januarius. 
Yonder  goose  on  one  leg  seems  weighing  the  dilliculty 
of  putting  down  the  other.  The  fowls  cheerlessly 
huddle  together,  ignorant  of  the  kite  soaring  inquiringly 
above  them,  whetting  his  beak  on  the  keen  wind. 
Wheugh!  what  a  clatter!  he  has  plunged  into  the 
midst  of  the  poultry,  seized  a  fine  hen,  and  is  flying 
down  the  wind  with  his  screaming  prey.  The  long 
dark  nights  are  still  cold  to  the  poor  shepherds,  who 
arc  compelled  to  be  out  on  the  windy  hills  and  downs, 
attending  to  the  ewes  and  lambs,  for  thousands  would 
be  lost  at  this  season  were  it  not  for  their  watchful  care. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  month  the  cawing  is  louder 
in  the  tall  elm-trees,  where  the  nests  the  rooks  arc 
building  show  darker  evciy  day  through  the  leafless 
branches,  until  spring  comes  and  hides  them  beneath  a 
covering  of  foliage.  Now  and  then  the  pretty  gold¬ 
finch  breaks  out  with  its  short  song,  then  goes  peeping 
about  as  if  wondering  why  the  young  green  groundsel 
is  so  long  before  putting  forth  its  dull  golden  flowers. 
'File  early  warbling  of  the  yellowhaminer  is  half- 
drowned  by  the  clamorous  jackdaws  that  now  con¬ 
gregate  about  the  grey  church-steeples.  The  long- 
tailed  field-mouse  begins  to  blink  at  intervals,  and 
nibble  at  the  stores  he  hoarded  up  in  autumn ; -then, 
jiccping  out,  and  seeing  the  snow  lie  among  the  young 
violet  leaves,  at  the  foot  of  the  oak  amid  whose 
roots  he  has  made  his  nest,  he  coils  himself  up  again 
after  his  repast,  and  enjoys  a  little  more  sleep.  Amid 
the  widc-sjircading  branches  over  his  head  the  raven 
has  begun  to  build,  and  as  he  returns  w  ith  the  lock  of 
•wool  he  has  rent  from  the  back  of  some  sickly  sheep  to 
Rne  his  nest  withal,  he  disturbs  the  little  slmnberer  below 


by  his  harsh,  loud  croaking.  That  ominous  sound  sends 
the  affrighted  lambs  off  with  a  scamper  to  their  full- 
uddered  dams,  while  the  raven  looks  down  upon  them 
with  hungiy  eye,  as  if  hoping  that  some  one  will  soon 
cease  its  pitiful  bleating,  and  fall  a  sacrifice  to  his 
horny  beak. 

The  mild  days  of  February  cause  the  squirrel  to 
wake  out  of  his  short  winter  sleep,  and  feed  on  his 
hoarded  nuts,  and  he  may  now  bo  seen  balanced  by 
his  hind-legs  and  bushy  tail,  washing  his  face  on  some 
bare  bough  near  his  dray  or  nest.  It  is  only  when  the 
trees  arc  naked  that  the  squirrel  can  be  hunted,  for  it 
is  dillicult  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  him  when  “  the  leaves 
are  green  and  long and  it  is  an  old  country  saying, 
when  anything  is  lost,  mid  unlikely  to  be  found,  that 

you  might  as  well  hunt  a  squirrel  when  the  leaves 
arc  out.”  The  Gennans  say  the  badger  peeps  out  of 
his  hole  on  Candlemas  Day,  and  when  he  finds  snow 
walks  abroad,  but  if  he  sees  the  sun  shining  he  draws 
back  into  his  hole.  This  proverbial  expression  relates 
to  their  belief,  in  common  with  the  Scotch,  that 
fine  weather  on  the  2nd  of  February  indicates  a  long 
continuance  of  winter. 

The  bullfinch  returns  to  our  gardens  in  February, 
and,  though  timid  half  the  year,  is  now  fearless  and 
persevering.  I'hc  .woodlark,  one  of  our  earliest  and 
sweetest  songsters,  often  renews  his  note  at  the  very 
entrance  of  the  month.  Not  long  after,  rooks  begin  to 
pair  and  geese  to  lay.  The  thrush  adds  his  early 
music,  and  busies  himself  in  finding  snails  and  magpie 
caterpillars.  The  chaflinch  sings,  the  woodowl  hoots, 
and  near  the  close  of  the  month  partridges  begin  to 
couple  and  repair  the  damages  committed  on  their 
race  during  the  autumn  and  ■winter.  Tomtits  arc  seen 
hanging  on  the  eaves  of  the  barns  and  thatched  out¬ 
houses,  particularly  if  the  weather  be  snowy  and 
severe.  The  harsh,  loud  voice  of  the  missel-thrush  is 
heard  towai-ds  the  end  of  the  month,  and  if  the 
weather  be  mild,  the  hedge-sparrow  renews  its  chirp¬ 
ing  note.  Turkey-cocks  now  strut  and  gobble;  the 
house-pigeon  has  young,  and  the  green  •woodpecker  is 
heard  in  the  woods  making  a  loud  noise. 

We  can  never  know  fully  what  birds  find  to  feed 
upon  at  this  season  of  the  year,  when  the  earth  is 
sometimes  frozen  so  hard  that  it  rings  under  the  spade 
like  iron.  But  many  a  meal  do  they  gather  from  the 
winter  greens  that  remain  in  the  gardens,  and,  unless 
the  first  crop  of  early  peas  is  protected,  all  the  shoots 
will  sometimes  be  pick.d  off  in  a  morning  or  two,  as 
soon  as  they  have  grown  a  couple  of  mehes  above 
ground. 

The  wild  wood-pigeons  arc  great  gatherers  of  turnip- 
tops,  and  it  is  nothing  unusual  in  the  country  to 
empty  their  maws,  after  the  birds  arc  shot,  and  wash 
and  dress  the  tender  green  shoots  found  therein.  No 
finer  dish  of  greens  can  be  placed  on  the  table,  for  the 
birds  swallow  none  but  the  young  eye-shoots.  Larks 
will,  at  this  season,  sometimes  unroof  a  portion  of  a 
corn-stack  to  get  at  the  well-filled  sheaves,  and  where 
they  have  pulle  J  the  thatch  off  the  wet  gets  in,  finds 
its  way  down  to  the  very  foundation,  and  rots  every 
sheaf  it  falls  through. 
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In  the  insect  world  tlic  bee  is  still  mute,  the  beetle 
still  motionless,  the  butterfly  (like  the  bud)  still  en¬ 
folded  in  its  i)roteeting  slu'oud ;  but  they  are  not  the 
less  existent,  and  to  discover  u-lu  rc  and  how  is  a  curious 
object  of  pursuit,  and  eke  a  cheerful  one,  showing  how 
life  and  pleasure,  acti\  ity  and  beauty,  lie  lurking  under 
a  thousand  dry  and  deathlike  forms,  to  which  they  owe 
their  preservation.  At  such  a  time  as  this  you  might 
look  about  you  for  the  life  in  death  of  which  we  speak, 
and  sec  no  signs  of  it,  except  in  the  evergreens,  and 
crocuses,  and  snowdro2»s;  and  hear  no  sound  of  it, 
except  in  the  voices  of  tlic  thrush  and  lobin,  from 
among  the  leafless  branches.  Rut  he  who  would 
become  cognisant  of  surrounding  insect  life,  veiled,  as 
it  now  is,  under  the  apparent  death  of  winter, 
must  try  to  provide  himself  with  spectacles — none  of 
your  barnacles  of  glass  or  crj'stal,  but  a  jiair  of  in¬ 
visible  IK  raptors,  acc^uired  by  habits  of  careful  obser¬ 
vation. 

We  saw  the  gnats  playing  about  in  the  month  gone 
by,  and  now  the  field-crickets  open  their  holes,  and 
insects  begin  to  swarm  under  sunny  hedges.  The  ants 
venture  forth  from  their  curious  habitations,  and  by- 
and-by  will  be  among  the  busiest  of  the  insect  nations. 
Somutimes  while  digging  in  February  the  gardener  will 
turn  up  a  ball  of  earth  as  large  as  a  moderate-sized  apple ; 
this  when  broken  open  will  be  found  to  contain  the 
gmb  of  the  large  stag-beetle  in  a  torjnd  state.  When 
uncoiled  it  is  found  to  be  four  inches  in  length.  About 
July  it  comes  out  a  perfect  insect,  the  largest  we  have 
in  Rritain.  Some  naturalists  assert  that  it  remains 
underground  in  a  larva  state  for  five  or  six  yeais,  but 
this  has  not  been  proved  satisfactorily.  Amidst  the 
intricate  branches  of  the  bare  hawthorn  stretches  forth 
ail  arm,  tlistinguished  from  the  rest  by  a  circlet  of 
beads,  a  many-rowed  bead  bracelet,  as  regularly 
wrought  as  any  bracelet  ever  worn  on  lady's  wrist,  or 
woven  of  silk  and  beads  by  lady's  fingers.  This  piece 
of  natural  jewellery  is  the  work  of  a  certain  mother- 
moth,  w'hosc  own  eggs,  set  in  waterproof  cement,  are 
the  living  gems  of  which  it  is  composed.  Tlic  deceased 
manufacturer  was  a  female  lackey,  member  of  a  tribe 
so  called  on  account  of  the  gaudy  liveries  (blue  and 
red,  white  and  yellow)  in  which,  while  catcrjiillars,  they 
arc  aiTaycd.  On  another  leafless  spray  of  hawthorn 
hangs  another  group  of  insect  eggs,  the  embryo 
progeny  of  another  maternal  moth.  Tlicsc,  however, 
are  loosely  scattered,  though  by  no  means  carelessly, 
for  they  are  laid  upon  an  oval  silken  bed,  the  wai-m 
cocoon,  the  former  garment  of  the  mother,  converted 
into  a  winter  cradle  for  her  eggs.  From  these,  in  the 
month  of  May,  will  appear  a  brood  of  caterpillars,  at 
first  dark  and  hairy,  afterwards  black  and  grey,  with 
white  yellow  tufts  and  red  and  yellow  spots,  and  from 
these,  after  the  usual  changes,  we  shall  have  a  com¬ 
pany  of  moths  called  vapourers,  the  females  of  which 
are  almost  destitute  of  wings.  On  this  branch  of  the 
currant-bush,  where  the  thrush  was  so  busy  just  now, 
remains  a  trio  of  stiff,  stick-like  little  animals,  more 
like  tw’igs  than  caterpillars,  and  distinguishable  only 
from  the  branch  itself  neither  by  form  nor  motion,  but 
shghtly  by  colour,  which,  instead  of  brown,  is  whitish 
yellow,  besprinkled  with  black.  These  arc  the  magpie 


caterpillars  of  the  magpie  moth.  AVhat  next  have  we 
come  to,  basking  in  a  ray  of  wintry  sunshine  on  a  root 
of  dandelion?  It  is  another  caterpillar,  but  clothed, 
a  hi  Russc,  in  a  brown  fur  jacket.  The  moment  we 
touch  him  he  curls  up  like  a  hedgehog,  and  falls  from 
the  plant  to  the  ground.  From  this  practice  he  is 
called  by  some  the  ‘‘  devil's  ring,”  but  his  proper  name 
is  the  caterpillar  of  the  tiger  moth. 

Rutterllie.s,  also,  that  have  found  a  hiding-place 
somewhere  during  Winter  again  appear,  and  begin  to 
lay  their  eggs  on  the  opening  buds,  which  when  in 
full  leaf  will  supply  food  for  the  future  caterpillars. 
Among.st  thc.se  may  now  be  found  the  new-laid  eggs 
of  the  peacock  and  painted  lady  butterflies  on  the 
small  buds  of  young  nettles,  though  the  iflants  are 
only  just  above  ground.  Just  under  the  coping  of 
the  garden-wall  there  hangs  a  chrysalis  which  by 
its  shape — angular,  instead  of  rounded — we  recognise 
at  once  as  a  future  day-flyer,  and  by  its  colour 
—  a  greenish  yellow,  besj^rinkled  with  black  —  no 
less  than  by  its  choice  of  situation,  know'  it  to  have 
been  in  autumn  a  cabbage  caterpillar,  to  appear  in 
Spring  (though  not  perhaps  till  May)  a  large  white 
garden  butterfly. 

Let  us  linger  for  awhile  under  this  southern  wall ; 
this  February  noon  is  more  soft  and  gentle  than 
many  a  May  morning,  and  here  we  might  believe  it 
veritable  Spring.  On  the  face  of  this  weather-beaten 
wall  our  eye  can  regale  itself  on  pleasant  patches 
of  emerald  velvet,  tufts  of  winter  moss,  bright  enough 
to  make  the  green  of  Spring  sicken  and  turn  yellow 
with  envy.  Rut  look!  What  is  flitting  past  us?  In 
very  sooth,  a  devil's  butterfly  has  come  from  the  ivy 
overheail,  or  a  warmer  place  below,  to  upbraid  yonder- 
cabbage  sleeper  for  still  slecfring  on.  She  is  a  glorious 
creature,  and  her  tamer  iraine  of  little  tortoiseshell 
does  but  sorry  justice  to  her  glowing  beauty.  Another 
species  of  the  same  genus  (l  orx.wr,  or  fan-wing  butter¬ 
flies),  less  common  than  the  above,  is  the  io,  or 
picacock’s  eye,  so  ealled  from  the  eye-like  spots  look¬ 
ing  out  from  the  deep  brown-red  of  its  ample  wings. 
Then  there  is  a  butterfly  of  another  sort,  a  yellow- 
robed  harbinger  of  Spring,  the  very  fii-st  that  comes 
regularly  in  that  capacity,  whose  apipearance  we  must 
announce  to  be  at  hand.  AVc  mhjht  have  met  him  even 
in  our  ramble  of  to-day.  If  wo  had,  we  should  have 
known  and  welcomed  him  as  our  favourite  brimstone — 
he  of  the  smooth-cut,  sulphur-coloured  pinions,  all  four 
ending  in  a  pointed  angle,  and  dashed  with  a  speck  of 
reddish-brown. 

Every  way  there  are  now  signs  that  the  reign  of 
Winter  is  nearly  over.  Even  when  he  dozes  he  can  no 
longer  enjoy  his  long  sleep,  for  the  snow  melts  from 
under  him  almost  as  fast  as  it  falls,  and  he  feels  the 
rounded  buds  breaking  out  beneath  him.  The  flush  of 
golden  light  thrown  from  the  primroses,  as  they  catch 
the  sunshine,  causes  him  to  lub  his  dazed  eyes,  and  the 
singing  of  the  unloosened  meadow-runnels  falls  with  a 
strange  sound  on  his  eold-deadened  oar.  He  knows 
Spring  is  hiding  somewhere  near  at  hand,  and  that  all 
nature  is  waiting  to  break  out  into  flower  and  song 
when  he  has  taken  his  departure. 
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OUR  PARIS  LETTER. 


Parin,  January. 

HE  Count  dc  Cliambord.  alias  Henry  V.  of  France, 
has  been  quickening,  if  it  be  possible  to  quicken, 
the  adherents  of  the  so-called  Legitimist  cause  in 
France.  He  is  of  opinion,  or  C-Kpresses  himself  to  that 
effect,  that  everything  is  going  wrong  with  France, 
and  must  go  wrong  until  he  is  restored.  The  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  French  troops  from  Rome  is,  in  his  eyes, 
the  significant  indication  of  our  decadence.  France 
has  been  unfaithful  to  her  national  traditions  as  Eldest 
Son  of  the  Church,  and  in  carrying  away  her  bayonets 
from  the  Eternal  City  has  brought  into  question  “the 
juinciple  of  all  religion  and  all  authority.’’  Says  the 
Count,  “  It  will  soon  be  logically  demanded  that  all 
notion  of  Cod  shall  disappear  from  our  laws  and  from 
our  tribunals.  Interest  will  alone  remain  as  the  bond 
between  men.”  rerha2i3  interest,  after  all,  is  the  cement 
which  binds,  and  has  always  bound,  society  together. 
A  very  good  definition  of  common  sense  is  the  sense  of 
the  common  interest,  but  then,  in  individuals,  it  is  no 
phenomenon  for  common  sense  to  be  wanting.  The 
whole  drift  of  the  Count's  letter  is  suggestive  of  this 
idea.  On  the  Roman  question  there  can  be  but  little 
doubt  that  the  popular  feeling  is  with  the  Emperor. 
In  the  course  of  his  remarks  on  New  Year's  Hay  to  the 
President  and  members  of  the  I^'gislative  Corps,  the 
Emperor  said,  “1  thank  you  for  the  assistance  you 
have  given  me  up  to  this  time.  It  will  not  be  wanting 
to  me  in  the  future.  I’nder  ju'esent  circumstances  I 
have  more  need  of  it  than  ever."  There  is  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  the  critical  position  of  affairs ;  we  can  admit  it ; 
Napoleon  is  too  shrewd  a  man  to  ignore  it ;  but  there  is 
no  real  cause  for  serious  apprehension. 

You  say  in  England  that  your  empire  is  one  on 
which  the  sun  never  sets,  and  it  has  been  retorted  upon 
you  that  the  reason  is,  because  the  sun  never  rises ; 
you  live  in  a  land  of  fog,  mist,  hail,  rain,  sleet,  snow, 
and  ice ;  whatever  your  Laureate — to  whom  our  Dore 
has  done  some  honour,  you  will  admit — may  say  to  the 
contrary,  there  is  very  little,  if  any,  of  the  sapirhire  in 
your  skies,  or  of  the  emerald  in  your  grass.  We  are 
not  free  from  fog,  and  winter  deals  sharply  with  us 
sometimes ;  yet  now,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  we  arc 
receiving  orange  blossoms,  violets,  roses,  oranges, 
lemons,  and  green  peas  from  Nice.  France  can  boast 
of  every  variety  of  European  climate  and  vegetable 
l)roduction.  Can  England  say  as  much  V 

The  question  of  the  day  with  us  is  our  military 
organi.sation.  It  is  said  that  our  active  anny  is  to 
remain  fi.ved  at  100,000  men,  and  the  period  of  service 
limited  to  six  years.  The  100,000  men  arc  divided  into 
two  parts — the  active  and  the  deimts ;  the  remainder 
of  the  levy  forms  the  reserve  of  the  army.  The  young 
men  of  whom  it  consists  arc  to  be  drilled  at  the  most 
important  town  in  their  district.  This  is  a  matter  of 
very  great  consolation  to  many  families,  as  it  will 
interfere  less  with  their  ordinary  occupations.  It  is 
no  pleasant  thing,  even  in  the  hope  of  winning  the 
Cross  of  the  Legion,  to  be  snapped  up  from  the  plough, 
the  shop,  or  the  desk,  and  made  young  eagles  of 
whether  you  will  or  no.  It  is  very  hard  on  the  iioor 
womenfolk,  who  are  always  more  disj)Osed  for  doves 


than  eagles.  Keeiiing  the  recruits  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  their  own  homes  Avill.  therefore,  be  an  advan¬ 
tage.  Another  point  vciy  interesting  to  the  la<lics — 
let  us  hope  equally  interesting  to  the  gentlemen — is 
that  the  recruits  arc  to  be  allowed  to  marry  at  the  age 
of  twenty-four,  and  can  only  be  summoned  to  active 
service  by  special  decree  in  time  of  war.  Thus  you 
see  the  re-organisation  of  the  army  becomes  quite  a 
woman’s  questioji. 

'The  forthcoming  Exhibition  is  occiqiying  very  much 
of  our  attention.  AVc  did  not  omit  it  in  the  Carnival. 
AVe  have  the  “Exhibition  Quadrille’’  on  the  Boule¬ 
vards,  to  be  danced  in  honour  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa, 
and  America.  Pantalon  is  dedicated  to  flurope.  Many 
novel  features  arc  to  be  brought  out  in  connection  with 
the  world's  fair.  It  is  rumoured  that  the  veterans  of 
foreign  armies  arc  to  be  invited  and  accommodated  in 
a  wing  of  the  Hotel  des  Invalides.  AA’aterloo  heroes 
from  England,  if  they  can  get  leave  from  the  work- 
house  authorities,  may  fight  their  battles  o’er  again 
with  those  of  France,  or,  better  still,  smoke  together 
the  calumet  and  bury  the  hatchet.  A'^oluntecrs  are 
exjrcctcd,  but  where  they  are  to  be  lodged  has  not  yet 
transpired.  The  poor  are  to  bo  made  welcome  ;  French 
commissioners  arc  looking  into  the  highways  and  hedges 
of  common  life,  and  summoning  obscure  and  pover-ty- 
stricken  labourers  in  art,  science,  and  education  to  sit 
at  their  board.  IM.  Duruy  is  making  preparations  to 
receive  the  ill-paid  teachers  of  France ;  itcrhaps  the 
invitation  will  be  extended  to  the  underiraid,  over¬ 
worked  ushers  and  governesses  of  other  countiics ;  if 
so,  what  an  influx  might  be  expected  from  England ! 
'There  arc  to  be  excursion  trains  for  working  men,  and 
lodgings  made  ready,  the  cost  not  to  be  more  than 
thirty  shillings  for  a  week’s  holiday ! 

AA'e  arc  about  to  bestow  all  sorts  of  iirizcs,  one  r  f 
the  most  curious  being  a  premium  for  the  jwomotion 
of  happiness  and  goodwill  between  enqiloyer  and 
employed.  AV^e  have  started  a  new  system  of  united 
trades — Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity  for  the  basis;  it 
is  a  novelty  in  trade,  which  will  make  the  eyes  of 
visitors  blink  in  its  season.  No  money  is  being  spared. 
Paul  Dalloz,  the  apostle  of  a  new  theory  of  economy, 
is  teaching  the  world  that  to  save  they  must  spend. 
His  believers  have  clubbed  their  money,  and  are  confi¬ 
dent  of  success.  Not  to  weary  with  details,  we  may 
briefly  state  the  plan  of  procedure.  Say  a  hundred 
shojikeepers  unite  in  securing  eligible  premises  of  their 
own.  'The  rent  is  not  one  quarter  what  it  would  be  if 
they  acted  separately.  'Together  they  deal  directly 
with  the  manufacturers,  and  there  is  an  immense  saving 
in  consequence.  'They  advertise  together,  they  in  all 
points  co-operate,  and  they  sell  at  the  market  price. 
'Their  profits  arc  immensely  beyond  those  of  other 
traders,  but  they  do  not  reap  the  benefit ;  the  money 
is  laid  by  and  allowed  to  accumulate  with  interest— it 
is  for  the  good  of  the  purchaser.  Say  you  buy  a  dress 
and  give  200  francs  for  it ;  together  with  your  “  little 
account’’  you  arc  2>rcscntcd  with  a  bill — an  obligation 
warrant — which  entitles  you  or  your  hell's  to  receive 
your  200  francs  back  at  the  cx2iiration  of  fifty-nine 
years.  You  have  not  always  to  wait  so  long.  A  certain 
number  are  paid  c*?  by  lottery  every  year,  but  sooner 
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or  later,  supjiosing  the  scheme  to  answer,  you  get  your 
money  back  in  full.  Is  it  not  a  cliarniing  plan?  IIov/ 
delightful  it  must  be  to  be  receiving  the  cash  wo 
expended,  for  l.ady  Flutter's  ball— it  was  a  heavy  bill, 
and  very  dillicult  to  settle — how  sweet  to  see  the  crisp 
notes  again  that  were  so  hard  to  part  with ! 

Thcio  has  been  a  dash  of  the  horrible  in  Paris, 
which  you  may  possibly  not  have  heard  of.  A  man  of 
sixty-eight,  having  a  son  aged  nineteen,  was  about  to 
be  married  to  a  lady  aged  forty-four,  having  a 
daughter  aged  seventeen. 

Now  of  course  it  is  obvious  to  everybody  that 
^lon.sieur  Ic  Fils  should  have  married  Ma<lomoiselle. 
But  ilademoisello  was  of  another  opinion,  and  the 
young  man,  enraged  at  his  father's  succe.ss  with  the 
dowager,  and  his  own  failure  with  the  maiden,  killed 
the  stepmother  that  was  to  be !  It  is  a  sliocking  story, 
and  has  disturbed  us  all  a  good  deal. 

There  is  a  subject  which  I  must  not  omit  altogether 
from  this  letter,  although  it  is  far  too  terrible  to  dwell 
on  any  of  its  eletails.  I  mean  vivisection.  An  effectual 
stop  ought  to  bo  put  to  the  shocking  barbarities  com¬ 
mitted  here  in  the  name  of  science.  Surely  the  Emperor 
cannot  be  aware  of  the  extent  to  which  these  practices 
arc  carried.  You  have  a  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals.  An  appeal  from  that  society  strongly 
urgeil  might  do  something  to  rescue  the  poor  beasts 
from  their  tormentors.  Why  should  not  this  subject 
be  urged  by  English  pcoidc  on  the  attention  of  Napo¬ 
leon  ‘f 

The  extraordinary  mortality  among  the  infants  of 
the  women  engaged  in  the  manufactory  of  JI.  Jean 
Dollfus,  Mulhouse — a  mortality  said  to  exceed  forty 
per  cent. — has  led  him  to  inquire  into  the  cause,  and  he 
has  ascertained  that  it  is  simply  owing  to  want  cf  care 
on  the  part  of  the  mothers,  arising  from  the  pressing 
necessity  of  their  being  at  work.  With  a  liberality 
that  it  would  be  well  for  the  cotton  lords  of  the  North 
and  employers  of  the  South  to  imitate,  M.  Dollfus  has 
resolved  that  the  women  in  his  service  should  be  kept 
on  fiUl  wages  without  doing  any  work,  except  looking 
after  their  babies,  not  only  during  their  confinement, 
but  for  six  weeks  afterv.ards.  Infant  life  has  been 
saved,  the  rate  of  mortality  decreasing  from  forty  to 
twenty-five  per  cent.  Nearly  all  the  largo  firms  in 
Mulhouse  have  adopted  the  same  rule.  The  firm  of 
Larsonnier  Brothers  andChevert  have  instituted — with 
the  same  object  in  view,  but,  as  they  siqiposc,  a  less 
humiliating  way  of  doing  it — a  mutual  relief  fund 
among  the  women  themselves.  All  the  women,  married 
or  single,  employed  in  the  factories,  and  between 
eighteen  and  forty-five  years  ohl,  engage  to  pay 
fifteen  centimes  a  fortnight,  and  the  masters  as  much 
for  each  of  the  women  employed  by  them. 

You  will  be  glad  to  know  that  the  ex-Einprcss  of 
Mexico  is  recovering.  She  has  written  a  very  affec¬ 
tionate  letter  to  her  old  governess,  Madame  Beauvais, 
in  which  not  the  slightest  trace  of  mental  disorder 
appears.  The  cx-Empress  complains  of  the  isolation  in 
which  she  is  kept,  but  tliis  t!ie  (ierman  jihysicians  insist 
upon  as  a  sine  qnii  non,  while  the  Italian  doctors  pre¬ 
scribe  moderate  gaiety.  I  suppose  the  incdicine-mcn 
never  did  and  never  will  agree. 
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I ANUARY  is  given  up  to  Christmas  novelties.  It  is 
the  holiday  season,  when  places  of  amusement  are 
packed  with  sight-seers,  closely  pu-cssed  as  figs  in  a 
drum.  In  old  times — the  days  of  oar  grandmothers — 
the  staple  of  the  Now  Year  entertaimnent  was  panto¬ 
mime,  generally  preceded  by  something  of  a  “  moral  ” 
character,  say  fnanje  Jjitrnirtll.  In  our  times  panto¬ 
mime,  pure  and  simple,  is  at  a  discount.  AVc  are  more 
fastidious  about  our  “mountings'’ — our  ballet  must  be 
of  the  best — the  harlequinade  and  the  funniments  of  the 
clown  must  be  subordinate  to  the  sccne-jiaintcr  and  the 
writer  of  the  burlesque  opening.  Some  of  our  London 
theatres  eschew  pantomime  altogether.  Our  Lyceum, 
for  example,  gives  us  a  morality,  under  the  title 
of  lloufje  ct  Nuir,  which  shows  us  what  a  dangerous 
thing  it  is  to  gamble  or  to  associate  with  gamblers,  and 
the  harm  that  comes  of  it  at  last.  The  play  is  by  no 
means  new,  being  about  forty  years  old,  there  or  there¬ 
about,  and  has  figured  under  various  names  and  different 
disguises  on  the  English  boards  since  the  days  of  King 
AVilliam  IV. ;  but  Mr.  Henry  Leslie  has  dressed  out  our 
old  friend  Trente  A«,s' ;  on,  La  Vic  (T tin  Joucur,  in  attrac¬ 
tive  style,  and  it  is  put  on  the  stage,  as  the  phrase  goes, 
regardless  of  expense.  Wo  may  congratulate  cvciy- 
body  concerned  on  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been 
produced  and  acted ;  and  perhaps,  for  a  sensational 
scene,  nothing  can  be  better  than  a  staircase  in  flames, 
and  Maurice  D’Arbel  (ili-.  Fechter)  dashing  uj)  it. 

At  the  Haymarket,  iff.  Sothern  is  attractive  enough 
in  his  new  character  in  Tom  Taylor's  comedy,  A  Lesson 
for  LJfe,  to  fill  the  house  without  a  pantomime.  At 
the  St.  James's,  where  Hunted  Down  is  still  making  a 
run,  an  “  eccentricity,”  written  by  Mr.  AV.  S.  Gilbert, 
and  called  Dulcamara ;  or.  The  Little  Duck  and  the  (Ireat 
(2uack,  is  making  a  great  success.  At  the  Strand  we 
have  a  burlesque.  O' uy  Fawkes;  or.  The  Uybj  Muy  and 
a  Couple  of  Spoons.  At  the  Olympuc,  Faust  and  Afar- 
epuritc.  At  the  Adclphi,  ^ fountain  Dhu.  At  the 
Princess's,  the  Incisihle  Prince  (Planche’s  popular  fairy 
piece).  At  the  Holborn  nothing  but  Flyiny  Scud! 
But  we  have  not  yet  abolished  pantomime.  The  two 
large  houses  and  a  goodly  number  of  the  smaller  ones 
are,  in  a  measure,  true  to  Christmas  traditions,  and 
nursery  loro  has  again  been  ransacked  for  magnetic 
influences  and  astounding  titles. 

Old  Drury  gives  us  Number  Nip;  or,  Ifarhipun  and 
the  (Inome  Kiuy  of  the  Oiant  ^fountains.  Beverley,  be¬ 
loved  of  all,  as  once  a  Beverley  was  loved  by  Lydia 
Languish,  revels  in  the  glories  of  mountain  scenery  and 
fairy  palaces  that  are  more  incomprehensible  and  more 
wonderful  than  any  of  his  previous  efforts.  Dykwynkyn 
is  answerable  for  giving  many  ehildren  the  nightmare 
with  his  grotesque  masks,  and  “  Misther  Paddy’s  Son,” 
the  smallest  Irishman  ever  seen,  delights  them  with  an 
Irish  jig  that  ought  to  convert  a  Fenian.  At  Covent 
Garden,  Alfred  Mellon  has  brought  out  a  gorgeous 
pantomime  founded  on  the  charming  and  cvcr-wclcome 
story  of  The  Forty  Thu  res.  'Flic  donkey,  who  for  the 
paltiy  consideration  of  a  carrot  betrays  his  master’s 
secret,  is  applauded  vociferously.  Altogether  it  is  a 
very  great  success.  At  Sadler’s  Wells — where  Grimaldi 
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so  often  convulsed  a  crowded  audience,  running  over 
the  fields  afterwards  to  convulse  another  crowded 
audience  at  Covent  Cianlen — we  have  The  Prince,  the 
Page,  (tiitf  the  Pnrjmut ;  or,  Harlequin  and  Queen  O'riunhle. 
It  is  worthy  of  the  ‘‘  IVells,”  which  is  high  praise.  At 
the  Surrey,  as  usual,  we  have  a  first-rate  i)antoinime, 
with  a  long  name  coinhining  three  stories  in  one,  its 
main  attraction  being  a  dance  of  fountains  arranged  l>y 
Oscar  Ryrne.  The  old  rhyme  of  />//'//  Donq  Dt.  U  serves 
as  the  thesis  of  the  pantomime  theme  both  at  Maryle- 
bone  and  the  City  of  London.  At  tlie  first  of  these 
theatres  the  vexed  (piestion  of  Who  Killed  Cock  llolin 
is  settled  by  the  conviction  of  the  cat,  which  also 
clears  up  the  mystery  that  has  always  hung  over  the 
fate  of  Pussy,  and  honourably  acrpiits  Little  'Toininii 
O’reeu  of  cruelty  and  injustice.  At  the  City  of  I.s>ndon 
Ding  Doug  Dell  is  associated  with  The  Old  IVoinnn  who 
Diced  in  n  Shoe,  and  whose  numerous  progeny  were 
the  occasion  of  maternal  disquietude.  IMr.  Douglas, 
who  now  occupies  Nelson  I.ee's  theatre,  deserves  sup- 
jK)rt.  He  has  sustained  a  great  loss  by  the  destruction 
of  his  old  theatre,  and  has  shown  himself  a  man  of  in¬ 
domitable  energy.  M'hether  or  no  we  arc  to  accept  in 
its  integrity  the  statement  that  his  transform.ation  scene 
cost  two  thousand  guineas  we  are  not  i)reiiarcd  to  say, 
but  it  is  veiy  magnificent,  and  must  have  cost  that 
indefinite  sum,  “a  heap  of  money.”  Apropos  of  trans¬ 
formation  scenes,  everybody  should  go  to  Astley's; 
the  transformation  scene  at  that  theatre  is  superb — a 
triumph  of  art,  a  marvel  of  mechanism  quite  unsur- 
2)assed.  The  legend  of  the  pantomime  is  Ifudi-a-hge 
Dull/  upon  tin  Tree  'Tup, 

There  is  leally  something  due  in  the  way  of  jjraise 
to  the  ingenious  devisers  of  the  jdots  of  our  panto¬ 
mimes,  the  expositors  of  the  child's  classics.  How 
they  manage  to  get  so  much  out  of  .so  little?  Eveiy 
child's  story  has  been  made  the  groundwork  of  a  jianto- 
inimc  over  and  over  and  over  again.  You  would  say 
that  the  bones  were  all  so  cleanly  jiicked  that  not  even 
a  shred  of  flesh  could  be  found  on  them.  Hey  presto ! — 
pantomime-writers  crack  the  bone,  and  serve  you  iq) 
the  marrow ! 

Pantomime  has  held  its  own  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 
It  has  survived  the  “  devouring  clement'’  fire,  and 
the  destructive  element  water,  and  has  congregated 
thousands  in  .spite  of  the  weather.  A  writer  in  the 
.Star  is  cynical  over  the  sad  accident  by  which  the 
Palace  was  j^artially  destroyed;  for  him  the  Palace  has 
forsaken  its  original  design,  and  trojiical  departments, 
Alhambra  Court,  &e.,  m.ay  be  sjtared.  We  think  the 
sneer  is  veiy  unjust,  and  the  moment  chosen  for  it 
ill-timed. 

(If  new  pieces  we  have  none  of  any  iuqiortancc. 
Cliarles  Mathews  has  been  i>l.aying  in  Iloucicault's 
London  Assurance,  and  drawing  crowds  of  admirers. 
At  the  Adelphi,  .1  SisUr's  Piuatwe  is  still  flourishing. 

At  the  Haymarket  the  IJli2nits.  a  juvenile  conqiauy, 
have  been  amusing  juvenile  audiences :  children  mea¬ 
suring  fi-om  two  feet  and  a-half  to  four  feet  two  inches, 
have  been  playing  light  comedy  ami  broad  burlc.squc 
with  great  success.  Littletop's  Christmas  Partg.  winding 
uji  with  .Sir  Roger  de  Covcrlcy,  is  admirably  done  ;  and 
this  burlesque,  with  its  rhymes,  jjuns,  songs,  ch.oruscs. 


and  break-down  dances,  is  infinitely  more  amusing  than 
are  the  run  of  this  theatrical  stajile. 

The  Christys  have  been  reaping  golden  harvests  at 
St.  James's  with  no  jiarticular  novelty  beyond  the  ap- 
l)earance  of  a  new  American  “  banjoist.”  At  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Hall  a  capital  equestrian  troupeXuwQ  been  drawing 
everybody  to  witness  ‘‘The  Congress  of  Monarclis,'’ 
consisting  of  a  gorgeous  disidayof  i)ropcrties,  and  some 
excellent  horsemanship.  'J'he  (iermau  Reeds,  with 
John  Parry,  have  been  giving  the  Fiiinll'i  Lugend  and 
the  Wedding  Dreukfast.  ^Madame  .Stodure  (widow  of 
the  Colonel)  has  been  making  a  great  success  with 
Who’s  lie?  and  distri))uting  Christmas  gifts  to  all  her 
visitoi’s.  (ieorge  Ruekland  has  worked  iq)  into  one  of 
his  droll  entertainments  the  story  of  Whittington  and 
his  Cat  at  the  Polytechnic.  Artemus  AVard  still 
‘•siie.aks  a  ijiece"  at  the  Egyidian  Hall,  and  e.xhibits 
his  “  unrivalled’'  2>anorama. 

On  Monday,  January  14,  the  Poimlar  Concerts  were 
resumed.  Herr  Joachim,  the  most  universally  iioinilar 
of  violinist.s,  was  greeted  with  genuine  enthusiasm 
when  he  apiiearetl  in  the  orchestra.  'J'he  quartet  was 
Beethoven  in  B  flat.  Op.  Idl,  the  mo.st  poimlar  of  the 
five  imsthumous''  quartets.  Joachim,  Ries,  Bla- 
grove,  and  I’iatti  rendered  this  work  in  the  most 
sincerely  devotional  spirit,  and  were  well  icwarded  by 
the  unremitted  attention  of  a  crowded  audience,  'i'he 
7’imcs  critic  s.ays,  Herr  .Joachim  believes  in  Beethoven 
as  (.iosi)el,  and  jneaches  him  like  a  veritable  !St.  Paul.” 

Charles  Halle  i)layed  the  sonata  in  F  minor.  Op.  1, 
the  first  jaibli.shed  conqmsition  of  Beethoven.  .Miss 
Pyne  sang  an  air  from  one  of  Hummers  oi>eras  (mo.st 
j)eople  are  under  the  inq)ressiou  that  Hummel  never 
wrote  for  the  stage,  whereas  he  is  the  conq)oser  of 
opera,  ballet,  and  even  jiantomime  music),  and  the 
ever-welcome  Datti,  batti. 

The  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  has  given  Israel  in 
Kggpt  at  ICxeter  Hall;  and  Judas  Maccabeus 
given  at  the  same  jilace  by  the  Choral  Society.  On 
the  10th,  jMadame  Sainton-Dolby  gave  her  second 
Ballad  Concert  at  the  .St.  .James's.  AVo  have  iiro- 
menadc  concerts  at  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre  under  the 
direction  of  Arditi.  Altogether — including  therein  the 
lesser  concerts — the  first  month  in  the  new  year  has 
been  2>rolitic  in  good  music. 

“  Reailings,’’  it  is  said,  are  now  becoming  very 
])oi)ular;  and  to  judge  from  the  number  of  ••leaders," 
the  as.sertion  would  ajqiear  to  be  true.  Mi.s.i  (llyn 
(Mrs.  (i.  S.  Dallas)  has  given  Shaks^iearean  reaJing.s 
at  the  St.  .James's;  her  Antong  and  Ckopatra,  in 
whicli  she  really  jilays  her  own  character,  is  perlnq  s 
the  most  jHqmlar  of  her  recitals.  Mr.  Dickens  has 
read  his  ••Barbox  Brothers’’  and  ‘•BoyatMugby”with 
all  that  felicity  which  is  jieculiar  to  himself.  ^Irs. 
Macready  has  been  giving  dramatic  recitals.  Bellew 
has  been  ilitting  all  over  the  metropolis  and  suburbs 
with  his  mi.scellaneous  budget  of  readings. 

'J'he  winter  exhibitions  of  jiainting.s  have  been  un¬ 
usually  well  attended,  and  a  visit  to  the  rooms  of  the 
Society  of  Painters  in  AA'ater-Colours  and  the  Exhi¬ 
bition  of  Cabinet  Pictures  at  the  German  Gallery 
should  not  l.>e  neglected  by  those  who  arc  interested 
in  art. 


COOKERY  WITH  THE  ANCIENTS. 
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COOKERY  WITH  THE  ANCIENTS. 

SIMPLICITY  of  tastes  aud  severity  of  manners  disappeared 
during  tlio  latter  part  of  the  Roman  republic,  and  under 
tbo  empire  luxurious  gluttonies,  often  upon  unnatural  aud  outre 
disbes,  were  indulged  at  almost  fabulons  cost.  The  more  common 
Roman  delicacies  were  pheasants,  fig-picbere,  quails,  partridges, 
oysters,  sea-cels,  and  Cecubiau  and  ralcrnian  wines.  Rare  bsUcs 
and  birds  were  objects  of  special  luxury,  and  after  Rome  bad  learned 
from  every  ueigbbonriug  country  their  best  devices  of  cookery, 
native  productions  were  despised,  while  at  a  single  festival  there 
would  bo  served  up  peacocks  from  Samos,  chickens  from  Phrygia, 
kids  from  Melos,  cranes  from  .litolia,  tunuy-lishes  from  Chalce- 
don,  pikes  from  Pessiuns,  oysters  from  Tareutnm  and  from 
Lritaiii,  musscl-lishes  from  Chios,  aud  dates  from  Kgypt)  with 
various  foreign  condiments. 

Curious  artilieial  means  of  raising  delicacies  for  the  table  were 
employed,  .tccording  to  tho  elder  Pliny,  snails  were  sometimes 
fatlcind  till  their  shells  would  contain  several  quarts.  Geese, 
peacocks,  and  fish  were  raised  upon  nourishment  spiecially  adapted 
to  temper  them  as  food,  and  swine  were  fattened  on  whey  and  figs. 
Five  meals  a  day  hardly  sulllced  to  satisfy  the  pampered  appetites 
of  epicures,  and  it  was  not  unfrequent  for  them  by  means  of 
emetics  to  rid  themselves  of  a  repast  that  they  might  immediately 
renew  their  gastric  enjoyments.  The  supper,  which  was  their 
principal  meal,  consisted  of  threo  courses : — tho  Ist,  of  soups, 
lettuce,  eggs,  and  hoin yed  wines ;  the  -nd,  of  solid  meats,  ragouts, 
broih  d  viands,  and  fish ;  and  tho  drd,  of  crude  fruits,  preserves, 
tarts,  and  sweet  dishes;  tho  meals  thus,  according  to  a  common 
saying,  “hcglnning  with  eggs  and  ending  with  apples.”  These 
courses  were  sometimes  succeeded  by  oysters. 

In  their  gastronomic  experiments,  it  lias  leeu  sail  that  they  tasted 
everything,  from  the  cricket  to  the  ostrich,  and  from  the  dormouse 
to  the  wild  boar.  Somo  fishes  were  so  costly  that  Cato  once  de¬ 
clared  that  “  a  city  cannot  endure  iu  which  a  fish  is  sold  for  more 
than  an  ox.”  Antony  having  denied  to  Cleopatra  the  possibility 
of  making  ono  entertainment  cost  more  than  a  certain  sum,  she 
is  said  t  )  have  dissolved  a  pearl  of  that  value,  and  to  have  drunk 
the  Eolation  at  tho  closo  of  tho  repast.  Apieius  usually  resided 
at  Mintunn,  iu  Campania,  where  ho  obtained  shrimps  of  the 
best  quality  at  tbo  bigbest  price.  Hearing  that  larger  ones  were 
produced  iu  Africa,  bo  immediately  embarked  for  that  country, 
narrowly  escaped  sUipwreck,  foand  tbo  shrimps  inferior  to  those 
of  Minturiia,  returned  sadly  to  Italy,  aud  held  Africa  iu  contempt 
from  that  time. 

Tho  aii’iah  of  tho  empiro  nro  perhaps  more  rcmarkablo  for 
feats  of  gas'rouomy  than  for  military  exploits.  Galba  breakfasted 
before  daybreak  at  an  expense  suUicieut  to  ciirieli  100  families. 
Vitellius  composed  a  single  disk,  wbieb  cost  1,000  sisltrtiu 
(about  S,00of.),  of  tbo  brains  of  pheasants  and  peacocks,  the 
tongues  of  nightingales,  and  tbo  livers  of  tbo  most  precious  fish  ; 
he  once  entertained  his  brother  on  7,030  birds  and  'diiKM)  choice 
fishes ;  and  his  culinary  expenses  for  four  months  amounted  to 
about  S,030,00(lf.  Domitian  at  oue  time  sommoued  tbo  ter¬ 
rified  senators  in  baste  by  night,  to  consult  them  ou  the  manner 
cf  rooking  a  turbot  which  had  just  arrived  from  Ischia.  Geta 
had  ns  many  courses  at  his  supper  as  there  were  letters  iu  the 
alphabet.  Tlij  favourite  supper  of  Ileliogahalus  was  tho  brains 
of  COO  thrushes. 

The  favourite  moat  of  tbo  later  Romans  was  pork,  which  held 
the  place  of  honour  on  every  luxurions  table.  “  Hog,  in  Trojan 
ttyle,”  was,  according  to  Macrobins,  tho  masterpiece  of  the 
greatest  artists.  It  was  inherited  from  the  Greeks,  and  was 
named  fiom  the  circamstauce  tliat  its  interior  contained  myriads 
of  thrushes,  ortolans,  and  lig-piekers— an  image  of  tho  armed 
hosts  inclosed  in  tho  Trojan  horse.  The  maimer  of  preparing  it, 
long  known  to  few,  at  length  became  public.  The  animal,  after 
being  bled  under  tho  shoulder,  was  hung  up,  and  its  intestines 
were  drawn  out  through  the  throat.  Theso  were  thoroughly 
washed,  filled  with  hashed  meat  and  a  thick  gravy,  aud  were  thou 
forced  bask  into  the  body,  which  was  also  stuffed  with  small  game. 
Halt  of  it  was  then  baked,  tbo  other  half  being  covered  aud  pro¬ 
tected  by  a  thick  paste  of  barley  meal,  mixed  with  wino  and  oil ; 


and  the  latter  half  was  afterwards  boiled  in  a  shallow  saucepau. 
Young  pigs  were  in  especial  demand,  aud  pork,  cooked  in  nume¬ 
rous  styles,  was  eaten  to  such  an  extent  that  sumptuary  laws  were 
enacted  limiting  its  consumption. 

In  tho  mansions  of  tho  wealthier  patricians,  the  kitchens  were 
magnificently  furnished  with  marble  floors,  pictures,  and  a  pro- 
fnsiou  of  ornaments.  The  cnlinary  ntonsils,  as  gridirons, 
colanders,  aud  dripping-pans,  were  of  thick  bronzo  plated  with 
Cue  silver;  aud  the  saucepans,  of  which  a  great  number  were 
required,  were  of  brass  or  earthenware,  or  sometimes  of  silver. 
Every  article  of  food  was  served  iu  bronze  chafing-dishes,  “in 
order,”  says  Seneca,  “  that  no  viand  should  bo  chilled.”  Greater 
extravagance  appeared  iu  some  of  the  accessories  of  the  kitchen. 
Lacnllus  constructed  a  park  that  cost  more  than  a  city,  and  was  a 
marvel  of  beauty,  which  contained  fisb-pouds  watered  by  a  canal 
from  tho  sea,  tho  fish  iu  which  were  flavoured  by  a  supply  of 
peculiar  food.  Varro's  aviary  for  Lis  thrushes,  and  Xero's  thiitus 
aurea,  or  banqueting-ball,  were  masterpieces  of  architecture  and 
luxury.  Ileliogahalus  reclined  with  his  guests  on  conches  covered 
with  cloths  of  gold,  fed  his  lamps  with  precious  halms,  and  per¬ 
fumed  the  water  with  costly  aud  exquisite  scents.  Gilins  Varus 
filled  his  pillows  with  fresh  leaves  of  tho  rose  aud  lily.  The 
tables,  too,  were  sometimes  made  of  the  most  precious  and  fra¬ 
grant  wood,  and  sometimes  veneered  with  gold. 

Tho  cnlinary  devices  of  tho  Romans  increased  in  expense, 
eccentricity,  aud  coarsojtess,  until  tho  enervated  empire  fell  an 
easy  prey  to  the  hordes  of  barbarians.  Daring  its  latter  period 
there  were  not  only  schools  of  cookery,  in  which  accomplished 
cooks  acted  as  professors,  but  a  profession  was  also  instituted  for 
the  purpose  of  teaebiug  tbo  young  patricians  “bow  to  masticate.” 
Tbo  most  carious  relic  of  ancient  literature  on  the  subject  is  the 
DciinutsopliUta:,  or  "  Raiiquot  of  tho  Learned,”  of  Athenauis,  con¬ 
taining  philosophioal  diocassious  ou  tho  history  and  quality  of 
nearly  every  dish  known  to  tho  Romans. 


MUSICAL  NOTES. 

I  Have  IImI  Street  Drcjms.  Words  by  IT.  0.  L.  Music  by 
Faustina  llassau  Hodges.  (Bristol :  A.  Deiuoliue,  Collego-grcen.) 
—  very  pretty  contralto  song.  The  words  are  good,  and  frto 
from  tlio  foolish  seutimcntality  of  most  of  the  modern  songs.  Tho 
melody  is  original  and  musical.  The  character  of  the  composi- 
tioii  is  pure  and  refined  in  tone  ;  iu  fact,  some  of  tho  phrases  are 
almost  worthy  of  Mendelssohn  himself.  Wo  think  tho  cadenza 
passage  is  too  often  iutrodneed  to  harmonise  well  with  tho  sabject 
of  the  melody.  Wo  suppose  it  has  been  adopted  to  relievo  tbo 
monotony.  It  would  have  been  better  to  Lave  effected  this  by 
ebango  of  key  or  time.  The  soprano  notes  iu  tbo  third  verso  arc 
beyond  the  compass  of  ordinary  contralto  voices ;  they  do  not  add 
to  tbo  beauty  of  tbo  melody,  and  would  have  been  belter  left  out. 
With  these  slight  exceptions  it  is  a  ebarmiug  little  song. 

It  Sccni3  but  Yesterday.  Ballad.  Written  by  Edward  Legge. 
Composed  by  W.  Mason.  (Ashdown  and  Parry,  18,  Ilanovcr- 
square.) — Wo  wish  we  could  speak  as  well  of  this  song  as  tl  o  pre¬ 
ceding  one.  Tho  entire  composition  is  characterless  and  weak, 
and  withont  tbo  slightest  claim  to  originality.  Xcithcr  do  the 
words  redeem  the  song  iu  the  least  degree ;  they  arc  extremely 
foolish,  tho  sentiment  verging  on  the  ridienlons. 

The  Sea  Xymph.  Romance  for  Piano.  W.  Mason.  (Ashdown 
and  Parry,  18,  Ilanover-squarc.) — A  pretty  and  gractfnl  melody. 
Tho  air  is  well  sustained  thronghont.  It  has  tho  advantage  of 
being  easy,  aud  within  tho  compass  of  any  performer  of  ordinary 
capability. 

Jpiil  Shoictrs.  Caprice.  W.  Jlason. — A  Romance  for  tho 
Piano  by  the  same  composer.  It  is  elegant  and  airy,  but  nothing 
very  striking  or  original.  Tho  musical  world  is  inundated  with 
“April  Showers,”  “Streamlets,”  “Cascades,”  &c.,  all  in  tho 
same  pretty  style,  hut  leaving  no  impression  after  being  heard. 
If  the  playing  and  singing  public  would  but  set  their  faces  against 
tho  inane  compositions  of  tho  present  day,  aud  devote  themselves 
to  the  study  of  the  fine  works  of  Beethoven,  Slozart,  Meudelssohn, 
&e.,  they  would  soon  improve  tho  taste  of  their  hearers,  and  con¬ 
sequently  raise  the  tone  of  composers'  works. 
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106. — COSTLIIK  FOU  A  LlTTI.E  liOY 


107.— Costume  fop.  a  LrraE  Boy 


fashions. 


3  Ti)  5  Yeaks  Olk. 


Tliis  dress  is  made  of 
colouied  Scotch  jilaiil,  lined  Y.it!i 
grey  woollen  material,  and  triiniiu  .l 
with  black  worsted  braid  1]  inch 
wide  and  black  bone  buttons.  It  is 
linished  at  the  top  with  a  narrow 
straight  collar,  ami  fastened  round 
the  waist  with  a  black  bolt. 


101.  —  Nr.w  l’.vni;i!N  for 
Boys’  Biiaces  (Front). 


106. — Costume  ror.  a  Boy  from 
0  TO  11  Years  Old. 


Straight  louse  jacket  of  dark  grey 
cloth,  stitched  round  with  black  silk, 
and  fastened  Tvith  gini])  loo))s  and 
buttons.  Waistcoat  and  trousers  of 
the  same  material. 


107. — Costume  for  a  LiTTr.E  Boy 
Fi’.oM  4  TO  6  Y'eails  Old. 
Short  tunic  of  black  cotton  velvet, 
fastened  round  the  waist  with  a  belt 
of  the  same  material.  Troasers  of 


103. — New  Patit-^rn'  for  Boys’ 
BR.YCES  (Bacli). 

103  and  101. 

A  New  Pattern’  for  Brace  for 
Boys. 

This  pattern  supj)lies  the  place 
of  both  waistcoat  and  braces,  since 
the  front  part  is  ijuite  sutficient  to 
keep  the  chest  warm.  Our  pattern 
was  made  of  black  cloth  lined 
with  white  calico  and  red  flannel. 
It  was  bound  round  with  nari’ow 
black  silk  braid,  and  trimmed 
down  the  front  witli  large  pearl 
buttons. 


105. — Dress  for  a  I.iraE  Boy. 


Dress  for. 


A  Lfitle  Boy  i  ix;.i 


XUM 


Cinr.DREN’S  FASHIONS. 


sk'evc.s ;  it  has  a 
bas(iuc  and  epau¬ 
lettes  cut  out  in 
short  square  tabs, 
edj'ed  round  with  a 
border  of  white  silk 
j)lush. 

Plain  long  sleeves 
of  white  cambric. 


TUE  S0UVER.4INE 
COIFFURE. 

'rids  is  not  difli- 
cult  to  manage  with 
really  long  tldck 
hair,  but  tlie  ban¬ 
deaux  of  curls  on 
the  forehead  must 
be  dispensed  with, 
as  no  one  with  hair 
capable  of  the 
“  Souveraine”  style 
would  be  mad 
enough  to  cut  it 
short  for  curls,  'fhe 


lot*.— Ij.VliV’S  Jill!  WITH  Waistbanp 
(Back.) 


108. — Baby's  Bib  wi  rii  AVaistband. 
(Front.) 


light  gi-cy  cloth,  with  a  row  of 
small  gimp  buttons  upon  the 
outer  seams. 


chignon  of  long  smooth  curls  i:4 
formed  thus:  Dividcthcbackhair 
into  five  equal  paits,  roll  each 
part  round  a  long  fiisctte,  and 
fix  it  firmly  with  hairpins  above 
and  below  the  place  where  the 
hair  is  tied,  which  should  be  high 
up  on  the  head.  'I'lirn  the  plait 
that  goes  round  the  chignon  with 
the  ends  of  the  front  bandeaux. 
If  the  long  droojdng  curls  arc 
worn  with  this  coiffure  they  must 
bo  parted  from  the  back  hair 
before  it  is  tied.  Some  ladie.s 
make  the  chignon  curls  without 
frisettes,  as  fol¬ 
lows  ; — 

At  any  of  the 
principal  hair¬ 
dressers’  may  be  ob- 
tained  a  wooden 
roller,  on  which  the 
curls  are  rolled  after 
“frizzing”  them  on 
the  inside;  long 
hairpins  are  inseited 
[  above  and  below,  to 

.  fix  them,  ai\d  the 

roller  is  with- 

when  just 
done,  but  do  not 
keej)  as  tidy  as  the 
curls  with  frisettes, 

<piiro  longer  and 
thicker  hair. 
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B.\by's  Bib  with  Waistbant). 

'riiis  bib  is  made  of  white 
pique;  it  is  trimmed  round 
with  a  strip  of  lace  insertion  1 
inch  wide,  and  a  pleated  strip 
of  cambric  with  an  open-work 
hem  and  tatted  edging.  It  is 
fastened  at  the  back  with  but¬ 
tons  and  looj)S. 

'Phe  waistband 
is  formed  of  a  stiip 
of  lace  insertion, 
edged  with  a  pleated 
strip  of  cambric  si¬ 
milar  to  that  round 
the  bib. 

It  is  fastened  be¬ 
hind  by  lapels  of  ✓ 
cambric  17  inches  ' 

long  and  3  inches 
wide.  C 


No.  1 10. 

Lvnoon  I)re.ss  for  a 

LIITI.E  (ilRI,  FRO.M 

1)  TO  11  Years 

Oi.u. 

Skirt  and  jacket 
of  blue  cotton  vel¬ 
vet.  'I’he  jacket 
is  made  without 


110. — Indoor  Uiuas  for  a  Lirn.F.  Girl. 
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THE  RESERVE  GARDEN. 


I 


THE  RESERVE  GARDEN. 

S  its  name  imports,  the  reserve  garden  ia  not  meant  to  be 
a  special  object  of  beanty  in  itself,  bnt  to  provide  the 
means  of  upholding  a  continuona  display  of  beauty  elsewhere. 
Many  plants  that  are  totally  unfit,  from  the  short  duration 
of  their  bloom,  to  enter  the  fiower-gardcu  as  permanent  occu¬ 
pants,  ma^',  with  perfect  safety,  be  transplanted  there  for  the 
display  of  their  floral  beauty,  and  be  returned,  as  they  fade, 
to  the  reserve  garden.  Of  this  class  is  the  wh(dc  raco  of 
polyanthuses,  hepaticas,  hardy  auriculas,  primroses,  and  violets. 
The  winter  aconite,  Ilellcborns  'lyemalis  and  niger,  Arabia  verus, 
Alyssum  saxatilc,  all  the  saxii.ages,  sedums,  the  rauipaiiulas, 
early-flowtriug  phloies,  adonis,  orobns,  and  other  similar  plant=, 
should  also  be  found  here.  All  these,  and  any  other  plants  of 
similar  habit,  may  be  moved  into  the  flower  garden  afUr  the 
bedding-plants  ore  cleared  oil  in  October  or  November,  and  taken 
back  to  the  reserve  garden  in  April  or  May,  to  make  room  for  the 
more  permanent  flowering  plants.  Most  of  them  are  propagate  d 
by  division  of  the  root ;  and  at  the  time  they  are  transftrijfd  back 
to  their  .summer  quarters  in  the  reserve  garden  will  be  the  best 
period  thus  to  increase  the  stock.  When  they  are  severally  sub¬ 
divided,  it  may  be  necessary  to  shade  them  for  a  time,  ns  the  jiro- 
fusiou  and  i  crfection  of  ncit  year's  blossoms  arc  dependent  upon 
the  healthy  growth  of  their  summer  leaves.  In  no  case,  however, 
should  shading  be  resorted  to  if  the  plants  will  bear  full  exposure 
to  light  and  air  without  it ;  as  direct  sunlight  is  the  great  agent 
in  elaborating  the  sap  an",  induciug  the  production  of  flowers. 
The  routs  of  some  of  the  species,  of  which  the  llus.sian  violet  may 
be  accepted  as  a  representative,  should  be  divided  and  young 
plants  formed  annually.  Others,  of  which  the  Alyssum  saxatilo 
is  a  type,  flower  better  and  are  much  more  effective  as  large 
plants  or  patches. 

The  reserve  garden  is  also  the  proper  place  for  sowing  hardy 
annuals  in  the  autumn,  for  embellishing  the  flower-garden  in  the 
spring.  They  should  bo  sown  thinly  i-roadcast  in  beds,  in  Sep¬ 
tember  or  October,  and  the  oftener  tiny  are  pricked  out  or  trans¬ 
planted  the  better.  The  checks  incident  to  sneh  operations  insure 
profusio?'.  of  bloom  and  hardiness  of  constitution. 

In  rapid-growing  plants  the  sap  is  not  only  more  abundant,  but 
more  watery,  or  thinner,  than  in  those  of  slower  growth.  The  atliuity 
of  frost  for  water  especially  exposes  plants  in  this  state  to  the  fall 
force  of  its  blighting  power.  The  thicker  or  more  highly  elaborated 
the  sap,  liot  only  the  i  loro  profuse  tbo  bloom,  but  the  greater  the 
power  of  the  plant  resist  cold.  Hence  the  safety  of  broccoli 
that  has  been  heeled  over,  and  of  stocks  that  have  been  trans¬ 
planted.  when  cither,  left  to  grow  freely,  are  killed  by  tbo  frost ; 
and  i.ence,  too,  the  benefit  of  transplanting  annuals  that  are 
intended  to  withstand  the  severity  of  the  weather. 

The  following  are  among  the  best  for  this  purpose : — Calliopsis 
Prnmmoudii,  C.  tiiicloria,  Clarkia  pulchella,  C.  p.  alha,  CoUiu- 
sia  liicolor  and  grandillora,  delphiuams  or  larkspurs,  liartouia 
anrea,  Krysimnm  I’erovskiauum,  Hscbscboltzia  califoruica,  Oilia 
capitata  aud  tricolor,  all  the  annual  varieties  of  iberis  or  candy¬ 
tufts.  I.eptosiphoii  audresaceus  aud  densitloms,  white  aud  pink 
Virginian  stocks,  Limnanthes  Donglaeii,  aud  all  the  varieties  of 
Ncompbile,  Schizsntbns  bumilis,  porrigens,  aud  rriestii,  and 
Viscaria  ocnlata,  will  also  stand  through  ordinary  winters,  and  be 
nscfnl  in  furnishing  the  flower-garden  in  spring  or  early  summer. 

Many  of  the  spring  sown  hardy  annuals  could  also  be  raised 
here,  although  in  most  gardens  where  they  arc  extentively  grown, 
the  majority  of  them  arc  sown  either  in  patches  or  lines,  where 
they  are  inti  nded  to  flower. 

The  reserve  garden  is  also  the  proper  nursing-place  for  the 
whole  race  of  half-hardy  annuals.  Stocks,  asters,  marigolds, 
rlintonias,  calaudriiias,  lobelias,  mesembryanthemums,  portolaosa, 
ccnothcras,  I’hlox  Dmmmoiidii  (varieties),  aalpiglossis,  manran- 
dyas,  trup.Trlums,  &e.,  raised  ou  a  slight  botbed,  must  be  gradually 
hardened  off,  and  planted  in  rich  soil  in  a  warm  comer,  to  be 
finally  moved  to  their  blooming-quarters.  Hardy  biennials, 
aneb  as  wallflowers,  Hrompton  stocks,  sweet-williams,  foxgloves, 
&c.  icC;  should  be  sown  here  in  May  or  June,  aud  receive  their 
proper  culture  Ihrongboat  tbo  summer.  Any  perennials,  such  as 


hollyhocks,  that  are  raised  from  seed,  shonld  likewise  bo  sown  in 
the  reserve  garden,  and  treated  the  same  as  biennials.  Cuttings 
of  any  plants  that  will  root  in  the  open  air  should  also  be  in¬ 
serted,  and  a  corner  shonld  be  devoted  to  shrubs  that  are  intended 
to  bo  increased  by  layering.  Provision  should  also  bo  made  in  * 

this  department  for  affording  temporary  shelter,  aud  the  means 
of  gradnally  hardening  off  the  whole  stock  of  beddiug-plauta. 

In  places  of  any  extent,  the  reserve  garden  should  be  furnished 
with  ranges  of  cold  and  partially-heated  pits  and  frames ;  and 
beds  of  rich'soil,  with  raised  edgings  of  brick,  stone,  or  wood 
spanned  over,with  hoops,  to  support  mats,  cauvas,  reed  coveriugs, 

Arc.,  in  cold  weather.  i 

In  most  gardeusThere  ia  a  sad  lack  of  means  for  the  gradual 
transferring  of  plants  to  the  open  air,  and  several  mouths  of 
beauty  iu  the  flower-garden  are  often  lost  in  consequence.  These 
raised  beds,  which  may  be  protected  at  pleasure,  will  also  be  the 
best  possible  positions  for  growing  tbo  choicest  torts  of  tulips, 
liyaciutbs,  auemoucs,  aud  other  favourite  flowers  of  early  summer. 

It  is  geuerally  considered  better  to  plant  h.ardy  bulbs,  such  as 
crocuses,  suowdrups,  aud  tlic  commoucr  tulips,  say  from  one 
foot  to  eighteen  inches  deep,  aud  leave  them  permanently  iu  the 
flower-beds  or  borders,  than  to  remove  them  out  of  the  way  of 
the  bedding-plants  aniinally.  Those,  however,  who  object  to  this 
treatment  will  of  coarse  provide  space  for  them  in  the  reserve 
garden,  and  remove  them  thither  when  they  plant  out  regular  ' 

beddiug-plauts  iu  ^lay.  All  Bniqdaa  stuck,  to  till  blanks  or  repair 
accidents,  should  ho  neatly  plunged  in  pots,  ready  to  he  moved 
when  wanted.  Others,  that  root  more  freely  and  bear  moving 
Letter,  may  he  planted  in  rich  soil  for  similar  purposes ;  if  not 
required  to  till  up  gaps  in  the  flower-bed-i,  they  will  furuish 
stroug  early  cuttings  and  cut  flowers  throughout  the  seasou. 
bVhen  the  reserve  garden  is  of  sulliciont  dimensions,  the  whole  of 
the  cuttings  and  cut  flowers  should  bo  derived  from  it,  thus 
leaving  the  flower-garden  iu  full  perfection  throughout  the  season. 

For  want  of  such  a  reserve  to  full  back  upon,  some  gardens  have 
no  sooner  arrived  at  perfection  than  they  are  fearfully  mangled 
and  their  beauty  marred  by  the  imperious  demauds  of  the  propa¬ 
gator  and  decorator.  Choice  collections  of  pinks  and  carnations, 
dahlias,  roses,  aud  chrysanthemams,  fur  show  flowers,  should 
also  be  grown  here.  Tlie  arrangements  and  special  culture  that 
soma  of  these  flowers  require  to  produce  them  in  the  highest 
perfection  arc  hardly  consistent  with  the  high  finish  and  refined 
enjoymeut  which  should  be  the  loading  eliarncteristio  of  every 
well-kept  gardeu.  bVhen  the  flower-garden  is  furnished  with 
shrubs  for  winter,  space  must  bo  found  for  them  iu  the  reserve 
garden  in  summer.  Small  plants  of  bollies,  laurels,  box,  acacias, 

L'crbcrrios,  sedums,  tbalmias,  rbododeudroiis,  and  other  floweriog 
shrubs  arc  very  effective  aud  useful  for  this  purjinsc.  They  may 
be  either  grown  iu  (Hits  or  carefully  moved  without  i>ots.  After  a  * 

few  years’  trausplauliug  iu  good  sound  loam,  they  will  be  fur¬ 
nished  with  such  compact  balls  of  roots  as  to  be  moved  with 
impunity  at  almost  any  period  of  summer  or  winter.  Living 
plants  are  much  better  than  branches  of  shrubs  for  relieving  the 
bald  outlines  of  flower-beds  in  winter.  By  stndjing  the  various 
shades  of  green,  intermixing  variegated  varieties,  and  edging  the 
sbruba  with  bulbs  or  other  plants,  to  increase  the  effect,  the 
garden  may  be  made  almost  as  interesting  iu  winter  and  spring  as 
at  any  other  period. 

The  soil  in  the  reserve  garden  should  he  varied  to  suit  its 
special  uses.  That  most  geuerally  serviceable  will  I)e  n  rather  t 

heavy  loam,  which,  by  the  addition  of  sand,  leaf-mould,  Ac.,  will 
produce  almost  every  conceivable  variety  best  adapted  to  the 
varied  purposes  of  this  dep.-irtmeut.  Some  beds  of  peat  should 
also  be  provided,  aud  composts  of  various  kinds  laid  up  witbiii 
easy  distance.  The  size  of  the  reserve  garden  will  entirely 
depend  npon  the  demands  upon  it.  A  plot  a  yard  square  may 
tnflioe  for  an  amateur ;  a  quarter  or  half  an  acre  may  be  needful 
for  some  of  our  largest  places.  No  gardeu,  large  or  small,  can  i 

be  complete  without  oue ;  for  wbat  tbo  propagating,  store,  and  ^ 

growing  booses  are  to  the  conservatory  aud  drawing-rooui,  tbo 
reserved  garden  is,  or  should  be,  to  the  flower-garden.  It  should  } 

not  only  be  a  great  manufactory  of  raw  material,  but  au  iuex-  j 

baostiblc  warehouse,  filled  to  overflowiug  with  finished  goods  ready  j 

to  be  delivered  whenever  aud  wherever  a  supply  is  demanded.  I 
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THE  ENGLISinVOMAX’S  COXl'ERSAZIOXE. 


THE  EXGLISIIWOMAX’S  CONVERSAZIONE. 

«  T  OXG  dresses  are  killing  women  so  said  Dr.  Walker;  and 

-1-J  an  explanation  as  to  the  manner  in  whieh  women's 
dresses  often  kill  them  is  given  too  frcqnently  at  inquests  on  ladies 
bamed  to  death.  Dr.  Lankester  asserts  that  3,000  women  lose 
their  lives  annually  by  the  excessive  nse  of  crinoline,  and  that 
for  every  one  who  is  killed  twenty  are  more  or  less  injured.  (Is 
this  possible.  Dr.  Lankester  ?)  lie  do  not  commend  the  tunic  and 
the  pantalettes — very  far  from  it — but  a  lady  habited  as  was 
Dr.  Walker  is  certainly  insured  from  fire  better  than  a  belle 
enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  expanded  drapery. 

Although  Dr.  Walker  dwelt  much  on  the  petticoat  question,  the 
gist  of  the  lecture  lay  in  the  assumption  that  the  ladies  were  as 
well  or  better  qualified  thou  the  men  to  act  as  doctors.  The  per¬ 
fect  equality  of  the  sexes  is  a  f.-ivourite  doctrine  with  the  strong- 
minded  women  of  America.  Englishwomen,  with  a  few  rare 
exceptions,  are  well  content  to  hold  the  place  which  their  mothers 
and  grandmothers  have  held  before  them — to  be  wooed  and  won, 
and  rule  a  household  as  a  wife  and  mother.  To  absurd  extremes 
anything  may  be  carried  ;  and  thus  while  the  “  strong-minded” 
are  shouldering  the  men  from  the  pulpit,  the  bar,  and  the  con¬ 
sulting-room,  the  great  apostle  of  blormonism  is  advocating 
exactly  opposite  principles  with  equal  warmth. 

At  the  semi-annual  conference  of  the  ^lormons  at  the  Salt  Lake. 
Brigham  Young  obseved  that  the  last  time  he  was  in  Lowell  there 
were  11,000  more  females  than  males  in  that  one  city.  They 
lived  and  died  in  a  single  state  and  were  forgotten.  Two  thousand 
God-fearing  men  should  go  down  there  and  take  to  themselves 
seven  wives  a  piece.  It  was  written  so  in  the  Bible  that  in  the 
last  days  seven  women  should  take  bold  of  one  man  to  bo  coun¬ 
selled  and  advised  by  him,  being  willing  to  spin  their  own  wool, 
make  their  own  clothing,  do  everything  to  cam  their  own  living, 
if  they  may  only  bo  called  by  the  man's  name.  “  The  female 
sex,”  he  continued,  “  has  been  deceived  so  long,  trodden  under 
foot  of  man  so  long,  that  a  spirit  has  cemo  upon  them  ;  they  want 
a  name,  and  a  place,  and  a  head— for  the  man  is  the  head  of  the 
woman  to  lead  her  into  the  Celestial  Kingdom !” 

lu  the  happy  quiet  of  English  domestic  life  these  matters  con¬ 
cern  ns  but  very  little,  yet  when  wo  look  abroad  and  seo  women 
on  the  one  hand  seeking  lordship,  and  on  tho  other  sinking  into 
worse  than  slavery,  wo  cannot  but  feel  tho  more  content  with  the 
freedom  and  tranquillity  of  our  own  lives. 

It  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  know  that  Englishwomen  in  London 
and  other  largo  cities  arc  ever  busy  in  the  good  work  of  charity. 
Much,  very  much,  is  being  done  in  tho  way  of  private  benevolence, 
but  ladies  arc  right  willingly  working  together  in  establishing 
homes  for  the  children  of  the  poor. 

Natauh  N.  will  kindly  accept  our  best  thanks  for  the  valuable 
recipe  with  which  sho  has  favoured  us.  We  shall  hope  to  hear 
from  her  again.  The  monogram  for  tho  pillow-cases  will  bo 
given. 

May  we  hero  bo  permitted  to  unfold  a  plan  wo  have  determined 
to  adoi>t,  and  in  which  we  confidently  rely  on  the  hearty  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  onr  friends.  It  is  that  of  devoting  a  portion  of  our  Con¬ 
versazione  each  to  those  who  have  anything  to  say  and  to  suggest, 
cr  any  question  to  submit  on  which  it  is  desirable  that  the  opinion 
of  other  ladies  should  bo  taken.  Wo  hope  to  receive  recipes  that 
have  been  well  tested  ;  useful  hints  on  domestic  economy  ;  expe¬ 
riences  in  the  education  of  tho  nursery  ;  suggestions  about  party- 
giving,  balls,  routs,  A'c. ;  all  that  one  woman  ran  tell  another  in  a 
useful  and  practical  way.  Sure  we  are  that  a  vast  treasury  of  in¬ 
formation  may  bo  thus  brought  together,  and  that  it  will  impart 
to  our  Conversnziouo  pages  renewed  interest.  Wo  shall  thus,  ns 
it  were,  make  up  a  literary  picnic.  One  friend,  a  good  wholesome 
joint  in  the  shape  of  practical  advice  on  common  things ;  another 
a  reasonable  loaf,  not  under-baked  nor  over-crusty ;  another  has 
something  light  in  the  fancy  pastry  way ;  and  thero  is  sure  to  bo 
somebody  witli  tho  pickles,  and  somebody  clso  with  sparkling 
champagne  and  a  “wee  drop”  of  cognac. 

Here  we  append  the  inquiries  of  a  few  friends  who  will  look  for 
answers  from  other  friends  in  onr  next  number. 

A  SuBSCBinEn,  having  a  quantity  of  raw  silk  spun  by  silkworms 
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fed  on  mulberry  leaves,  wishes  to  dispose  of  it,  and  would  feel 
obliged  if  any  of  her  fellow-snbscribcrs  would  instruct  her  in  the 
way  of  setting  about  it. 

E.  M.  wants  to  know  the  best  plan  of  preserving  green  peas  for 
winter  nse. 

Edith  requires  information  as  to  what  particular  food  or  system 
of  diet  will  produce  lime  in  tho  bones ;  and  whether,  as  a  general 
rule,  oatmeal  is  a  wholesome  food,  and  what  effects  it  produces. 

Mahkl  will  bo  glad  if  any  lady  governess  in  n  private  family 
would  tell  her  how  to  set  about  obtaining  a  situation  as  governess ; 
whether  it  is  best  to  advertise,  to  answer  advertisements,  or  to 
put  down  tho  name  at  a  Governesses'  Institution.  Any  infor¬ 
mation  on  this  subject  would  be  welcomed. 

L.  M.  G.  wants  some  good  recipes  for  cheap  dinners  for  the 
poor. 

A  Young  Mother  would  like  a  few  hints — the  result  of  expe¬ 
rience— on  the  early  education  and  discipline  of  children. 

A  Very  Old  Subscrieer  wishes  to  know  what  Govemesscs* 
Institution  she  can  apply  to  in  London  so  as  to  obtain  a  situation 
as  governess  in  Germang,  either  in  a  school  or  private  family. 

Twist  is  curious  to  ascertain  what  is  supposed  to  be  indicated 
by  a  child  being  born  with  two  top  teeth. 

Maiigueeite  asks  is  cold  or  warm  bathing  most  conducive  to 
health  ? 

Will  any  of  onr  correspondents  clear  np  for  Charity  tho 
mystery  belonging  to  tho  collection  of  used  postage-stamps?  Is 
there  tiny  or  no  truth  in  tho  enrrent  report  that  tho  collection  of  a 
hundred  thousand  entitles  the  collector  to  a  presentation  to  one  of 
our  foundation  schools?  Charity  wants  to  know  whether  old 
postage-stamps  can  bo  sold  ? — where  ? — and  what  are  they  likely 
to  prodnsc  ? 

Deborah  wants  suggestions  as  to  the  best  books  for  a  girl's 
reading. 

We  shall  look  anxiously  for  answers  to  these  questions,  which, 
by  the  way,  should  always  reach  ns  on  or  before  tho  Sth  of  the 
month  ;  otherwise  they  will  probably  have  to  stand  over  till  tho 
month  fullowing ;  that  is,  instead  of  appearing,  for  example,  in 
the  March  number  they  will  not  appear  till  April.  We  trust  that 
by  thns  affording  to  onr  numcrons  friends  the  opportunity  of  inter¬ 
communication,  wo  shall  find  by  tho  number  and  interest  of  the 
letters  received,  both  questions  and  answers,  that  our  plan  is 
appreciated.  It  may  be  well  to  observe  that  tho  writer  should  nse 
one  side  of  tho  paper  only ;  that  the  writing  should  be  as  distinct 
as  possible,  especially  in  proper  names ;  and  that  the  wish  of  the 
writer  will  always  bo  consulted  as  to  name  or  initials  attached  to 
either  questions  or  answers,  but  that  it  is  most  desirable  that  the 
full  name  and  address  of  every  writer  should,  in  confidence,  be 
given  to  tho  Editor. 

A  Suu.seRiEER.  "  La  Sonveraine'’  coiffure  can  bo  easily 
managed  without  tho  aid  of  false  hair.  The  description  is  given 
in  another  portion  of  the  Magazine. 

Amy  wants  “  a  pretty  book,  quite  new  and  fresh,  as  a  gift  for  a 
pretty  little  niece,  aged  ten.”  Can  we  recommend  one  ?  Many; 
but  there  is  one  before  ns  Avhich,  if  wo  opine  correctly,  will  exactly 
suit  the  taste  of  onr  inquirer,  and  make  the  heart  of  her  little 
niece  leap  with  joy.  It  is  a  volume  entitled  Liitlc  Logs  for  Little 
Fulls,  selected  by  .John  G.  Vatts.  Mr.  Walts  is  no  stranger  to 
this  sort  of  work,  and  tho  youngsters  are  beholden  to  him  for  r. 
goodly  storo  of  original  as  well  as  of  selected  poems.  In  onr 
youth  there  ivas  but  one  Watts,  whose  Sungs,  Divine  aiul  Moral, 
were  regarded  as  adapted  to  the  youthful  taste.  Now  we  have 
two ;  and  J.  G.  Watts  is  not  unlikely  to  eclipse  bis  reverend 
namesake  in  tho  children's  own  pet  library.  Tho  book  before  us 
is  beautifully  printed,  abounds  with  first  class  engravings,  is  bound 
in  excellent  taste,  and  is  in  all  respects  as  creditable  to  those  who 
havo  prepared  it,  as  it  is  snro  to  be  acceptablo  to  tho  juveniles  for 
whom  it  is  intended. 

Jacette.  Wo  cannot  from  onr  own  experience  recommend  tho 
following  recipe,  but  wo  bclievo  it  to  bo  harmless : —  To  Jleiiiove 
Fredlcs, — Muriate  of  ammonia,  half-a-drachm ;  lavender  water, 
two  drachms ;  distilled  water,  half-a-pint.  The  lotion  should  bo 
applied  with  a  sponge  two  or  three  times  a  day. 

F.  B.  Tho  leaves  and  petals  of  wax  flowers  are  made  of  sheets 
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of  Coloured  wax,  which  may  ho  procured  ready  tiutcd  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  The  etems  aro  made  of  wire.  Full  dircctious  will  shortly 
it  given  on  this  and  many  other  subjects  iuteresliog  to  ladies  who 
jrisb  for  some  useful  and  amusing  occupation.  Potichomauie  has 
its  disadrantages,  our  fair  friend  suggests ;  so  it  has,  but  it  is  still 
popular,  and  that  will  be  spoken  of  in  duo  course.  Modelling  in 
cork  re<iaire3  not  only  neatness  and  dexterity,  but  considerable 
artistic  power ;  a  well-executed  model,  however,  repays  for  all  the 
trouble  it  has  given. 

Fanky  is  curious  to  know  by  what  means  a  lady  should  show 
that  she  is  not  engaged.  According  to  the  rules  of  Cupid’s  Tele¬ 
graph  she  should  wear  a  golden  hoop,  or  diamond  ring,  cn  her 
first  finger.  We  do  not  advise  Fanny  to  do  so,  it  looks  so  very  much 
like  au  advertisement.  Vv'hcu,  according  to  the  authority  quoted, 
the  lady  is  engaged,  she  puts  it  on  the  second.  We  and  other  emi¬ 
nent  authorities  declare  it  to  be  the  third,  the  veritable  weddii  g 
finger ;  at  all  events  the  meaning  is  approaching  matiimony — 
“  Take  down  the  bill ;  I  am  let  to  a  single  gentleman !" 

Housewife.  An  excellent  substitute  for  cream  in  tea  is  to 
beat  the  white  of  an  egg  to  a  froth,  add  a  mall  lump  of  batter, 
and  mix  well  together  ;  then  turn  it  gradually  into  the  tea,  very 
carefully,  so  that  it  may  not  curdle. 

A  Lady  writes  from  Kdinbnrgb,  and  suggests  that  the  pajicrs 
printed  in  The  Young  Englieliicoman,  under  the  heading  of  “  Pot, 
Pan,  and  Pipkin,”  should  be  reprinted  in  an  available  form,  apart 
from  the  Magazine.  We  hope  to  follow  this  suggestion,  for  it 
agrees  with  our  original  intention. 

ZiNGiu  can  easily  “  get  rid"  of  her  cavalier  if,  on  meeting  him, 
she  bows  and  canters  on.  This  conduct  repeated  will  conviucethe 
most  obtuse  “  friend  of  the  family"  that  his  company  is  not  de¬ 
sired.  We  have,  strange  to  say,  a  letter  on  the  same  subject  from 
a  gentleman,  who  complains  of  the  “  boro”  of  escorting  a  girl, 
“not  ugly,  but  a  wretched  rider,”  about  the  I’ark.  It  would 
indeed  be  an  extraordinary  coincidence  if  they  were  mutual  bores. 
But  no  t  that  is  impossible — Zingiu  states  that  she  is  a  good 
horsewoman. 

Octavia  Leonoea  Belinda.  Your  request  will  be  attended  to 
as  soon  as  possible. 

M.  E.  B.  Y’onr  request  is  under  consideration. 

Hannah.  Communications  for  the  Conversazione  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Editor,  Warwick  House,  Patercostcr-row. 

Mns.  DunEANT.  For  nightdress  piittcrns  sec  Englishwom  an's 
Domestic  Magazine,  No.  CG.  Tatting  patterns  will  bo  given. 

Troublesome.  The  pattern  for  a  little  boy’s  shirt  shall  be 
(pven  as  soon  as  possible. 

VmANA.  Tatting  patterns  will  be  given.  Viviana’s  hand¬ 
writing  would  be  improved  by  omitting  all  ilourishcs. 

An  Old  Subscriber.  Your  request  is  under  consideration. 

Emma  A.  Crinoline  has  not  gone  out,  and  in  our  opinion  it  is 
not  likely  to  go  out  of  fashion  for  a  long  time  to  come.  It  is 
modified  in  form  and  extent.  Our  correspondent,  perph  xcd 
by  ladies  adopting  different  styles  at  the  same  lime,  asks — 
“  Why  is  this  ?  Is  it  not  that  public  opinion  requires  a  guide 
superior  to  the  decrees  of  Fashion?  or  perhaps,  rather,  that 
Fashion  herself  requires  to  bo  gnided  by  good  taste  ?  There 
is  no  doubt  that  good  taste  not  less  than  decency  was  fear¬ 
fully  violated  by  the  monstrous  hoops  that  were  lately  worn,  and 
there  is  some  doubt  whether  good  taste  and  cleanliness  are  not 
equally  violated  by  the  lanky  figures  and  dust  and  dirt  collecting 
trains  that  have  to  a  certain  extent  taken  their  place.  However, 
we  shall  soon  have  answers  to  these  questions  : — Shall  we  abolish 
crinolines  altogether?  shall  we  wear  them  larger  than  ever?  or, 
avoiding  either  extreme,  shall  each  lady  select  her  ciinoline  as 
she  does  (or  should  do)  her  bonnet,  to  suit  her  own  style  and 
figure  ?” 

We  shall  be  glad  to  have  the  opinion  of  our  readers  on  this 
matter,  and  to  ventilate  the  whole  subject.  A  writer,  who  distin¬ 
guishes  himself  by  three  stars,  has  written  and  widely  circulated  a 
pamphlet  entitled  Who  is  to  Dlame  ?  being  “  A  Few  Words  on 
Ladies’  Dress  in  its  Moral  and  ^Esthetic  Aspects,  addressed  to  the 
*  F'ast’  of  both  Sexes.”  The  suticle  originally  appeared  in  the 


Journal  of  Social  Science.  The  writer  is  very  bold  in  the  ground 
he  takes.  Says  he — 

“  The  fact  is  that  taste  in  dress  as  well  as  in  manners  has  de¬ 
generated,  and  a  meretricious  style  has  been  adopted,  in  order  to 
suit  the  ideas  of  a  fast,  frivolous,  and,  it  may  be  added,  an  indeco¬ 
rous  age.  The  low-necked  dress,  with  the  bold  look  and  bearing 
of  the  wearer,  are  but  signs  of  the  times  in  which  we  live ;  these 
imitations  of  on  inferior  style  have  been  imported  into  what  we 
are  accustomed  to  regard  ns  ‘good  society’  from  the  regions  of  the 
demi-monde ;  and,  may  I  ask,  whose  fault  is  it  that  such  degraded 
tastes  prevail?  Can  it  be  matter  of  surprise  if  some  of  our 
mothers  and  daughters — vain  and  frivoloui  it  may  be,  but  actuated 
simply  by  an  innocent  desire  to  please— have  followed  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  men’s  gaze,  and  have  copied  that  which  appears  to  be 
attractive  ?  Thus  the  coarse,  the  common,  and  the  immodest  ele¬ 
ments  in  dress  and  manners  have  gaincil  ground,  and  have  ex¬ 
tended  into  circles  where  they  are  peculiarly  out  of  place.  The 
differences  in  the  two  classes  so  forgetting  the  true  attributes  of 
their  womanhood  is  this :  that  in  the  one  case  such  demonstrative  be¬ 
haviour  is  associated  with  what  is  corrupt  in  morals  ;  in  the  other 
there  exists  the  appearance  only  of  evil.” 

Further  on  he  adds — 

“  The  men  who  have  been  the  means  of  spreading  a  depraved 
taste  by  countenancing  it  have  now  seen  results  the  production  of 
which  they  neither  desired  nor  exyAccted ;  but  they  will  turn  to 
better  things  ere  long.” 

Matilda  F.  Chignons  are  not  going  out,  but  yon  need  be 
under  no  apprehension.  We  quote  something  in  this  connection 
in  another  portion  of  our  Magazine. 

Jet.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  you  arc  within  the  degrees  of 
consanguinity.  Don’t  think  of  it.  Here  is  a  terrible  example : — 
“  I  married  a  widow  who  had  a  grown-up  daughter.  My  father 
visited  our  house  very  often,  fell  in  love  with  my  step-danghter, 
and  married  her.  So  my  father  became  my  son-in-law,  and  my 
step  daughter  my  step-mother,  because  she  was  my  father’s  wife. 
Some  lime  afterwards  my  wife  had  a  son ;  he  was  my  father’s 
brother-in-law  and  my  uncle,  for  he  was  the  brother  of  my  wife’s 
daughter.  5Iy  father’s  wife — that  is,  my  step-daughter — had  also 
a  son  ;  he  was,  of  coarse,  my  brother,  and,  in  the  meantime,  my 
grandchild,  for  he  was  my  daughter’s  son.  My  wife  was  my  grand¬ 
mother,  because  she  was  my  mother’s  mother.  I  was  my  wife’s 
husband  and  grandchild  at  the  same  time  ;  and  as  the  husband  of 
a  person’s  grandmother  is  his  grandfather,  I  was  my  own  grand¬ 
father  !’’ 

Lilly.  Your  request  shall  have  our  attention. — Marie.  The 
suggestions  as  to  the  alteration  on  cover  have  been  adopted. — 
Ida.  Y’onr  best  plan  would  bo  to  communicate  with  Miss  Bye. — 
O.  H.  F.  Yes ;  the  musical  department  will  not  be  neglected. 
— A.  S.  The  only  effectual  remedy  is  to  piluck  out  the  hairs  with 
tweezers. — E.mily  may  coll  on  Madame  Goubaud,  33,  Rathbone- 
place,  Oxford-street. — An  Indian  Subscriber.  We  should  suggest 
Im  Jiecue  des  Deux  Mondes. — Miss  Deeks  should  procure  the 
Musical  Snppliment  in  which  the  song  appeared.  It  has  not  been 
issut’d  in  a  separate  form. — SI.  M.  B.  Ladies  are  admissible  as 
students  at  the  National  Gallery. — F.  W.  K.  The  whole  process 
of  preparing  skeleton  leaves  will  bo  fully  given  in  our  Ylagazine. 

Three  Warm-hearted  Sisters  write  to  ns  a  warm-hearted 
letter,  in  which  they  say-»-“  Our  names  have  appeared  in  your 
Conversazione  more  than  once,  but  not  under  the  title  we  have 
assumed  at  the  top  of  this  page.  We  have  received  this  month’s 
Magazine,  with  its  brilliant  programme,  and  wo  should  feel  it  to 
be  our  duty,  if  it  were  not  our  pleasure,  to  express  to  you  our 
warm  admiration  of  the  Englishwoman,  and  the  grateful  regard 
(we  had  almost  said  love)  we  bear  towards  the  Editor  and  con¬ 
ductors  of  this  interesting  Magazine.  We  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  taking  it  monthly  almost  from  the  commencement ;  we  have 
watched  with  growing  interest  its  decided  improvement  year  by 
year,  until  now,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1867,  and  with  the 
programme  of  the  feast  you  intend  spreading  before  us  daring  the 
coming  year  lying  at  our  side,  wo  are  quite  prepared  to  say,  ‘  Your 
Magazine  has  reached  perfection.’  The  subjects  promised  for  our 
benefit  and  pleasure  are  such  as  wo  (‘  Three  Sisters’)  shall  heartily 
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«rjoy.  IVo  give  yonr  Magazine  a  warm  welcome,  and  often  in  our 
bearts  wo  feel  unspoken  thanks  to  you.” 

We  have  received  the  following  in  answer  to  Justitia:— 

“  Dear  Mn.  Editor, — Allow  me  one  line 
(I  promise  I’ll  not  take  np  much  of  your  time), 

Eut  to  answer  Justitia’s  query 
I  thought  I  my  powers  would  e’en  try ; 

And  although  not  a  ‘  Belle  of  Belgravia,’ 

I've  a  good  code  of  behaviour 

Set  down  and  weighed  by  Dame  Etiquette's  laws. 

And  which  I  do  think  would  enforce 

Certain  rules  about  which  yonr  querist  perplexes. 

And  (I  trust  not)  p’r’aps  even  vexes 
Her  mind ;  so  now  let  my  answer  be  given 
Flaiu  as  I  can,  and  all  errors  forgiven 
By  ‘  fair  readers’  indulgent ;  and  first,  then, 

If  a  lady  meet  gentlemen 

Out  in  the  street,  either  one,  two,  or  three. 

To  them  <dl  but  the  one  bow  need  be. 

That  of  courtesy’s  deemed  as  sufficient. 

As  though  to  them  each  she  had  bent. 

Then  as  to  a  gentleman’s  bowing 
To  a  lady  unknown — ’tis  showing 
His  presumption  or  ignorance  strongly 
(So  let  not  the  lady  judge  wrongly) ; 

And  even  the  claim  of  neighbourhood  near 
Can  but  rarely,  if  ever,  I  fear. 

Be  alleged  for  scy-introdnetion— a  plea 
By  a  gentleman,  unless  he  bo 
A  clergyman,  seen,  respected,  esteemed. 

Or  known  as  a  friend  of  old  friends, 

Or  reason  assign  as  potent  and  plain ; 

Else,  although  neighbours  they  be. 

In  village  or  town,  but  strangers  they’ll  be 
(Unless  introduced),  let  them  meet 
At  assembly,  ball,  church,  or  out  in  the  street ; 

But  if  the  plea  bo  thus  strong, 

And  the  gentleman  therefore  not  at  all  wrong. 

When  next  he  should  meet  her  a  bow 
He  should  certainly  have,  or  how  would  be  know 
His  scf/’-introduction  was  deemed 
Quite  sufficient,  or  his  friendship  esteemed  ? 

And  so  an  initiative  bend 

She’d  surely  vouchsafe  to  an  embryo  friend  i 

And  to  the  last  query  I’d  say, 

A  gentleman — if  he  be  gentleman  truly— 

Knows  well,  and  ever  will  show, 

The  courtesy  that  to  all  ladies  is  due, 

Be  their  position  whatever  it  may.” 

J.  E.  Bakks. 

filARGi'ERiTE  plungcs  into  a  matter  of  antiquarian  research,  but 
the  search  will  be  all  in  vain.  Dido  founded  Carthage,  bnt  who 
founded  London  is  altogether  uncertain.  The  first  mention  we 
find  of  it,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Homan  occupation,  is  by  the 
name  of  Llyn  Dyn — the  city  of  the  lake.  The  Homans  Latinised 
the  name,  and  called  it  Londininm.  According  to  an  ancient 
author  it  had  originally  been  called  Troynauvant.  In  the  opinion 
of  Bishop  Stillingfleet,  London  was  founded  by  the  Homans  subse¬ 
quent  to  the  invasion  of  Claudius  the  Emperor ;  but  Tacitus, 
speaking  of  the  revolt  of  the  Iceni — when  the  city  was  reduced  to 
ashes — informs  ns  that  it  was  eminently  distinguished  as  the 
resort  of  mercliants,  remarkable  for  its  commerce  and  abundance 
of  commodities.  Lyttelton  says  it  is  far  more  probable  that 
though  London  may  not,  as  some  assert,  have  been  founded  before 
the  first  Homan  invasion  of  Britain,  it  was  built  by  some  of  the 
Belgic  Britons  daring  the  interval  between  the  departure  of  Julins 
Caisar  and  tho  arrival  of  Claudius,  perhaps  in  the  long  reign  of 
Augustus.  Marguerite,  in  the  second  place,  must  know  Arthur 
was  a  British  prince,  said  to  bo  the  son  of  Uther,  pendragon  or 
dictator  of  the  Britons.  He  succeeded  in  516 — there  or  there¬ 
abouts— and  instituted  the  military  order  of  the  Knights  of  tho 
Hound  Table.  Of  this  celebrated  personage  there  aro  many 
fabulous  accounts,  but  once  npon  a  time  be  was  a  living  man. 


In  the  third  place.  Marguerite,  yon  shuul.l  read  the  Lives  of 
the  Queens  of  England,  written  by  Miss  Agues  Strickland,  and 
there  yon  will  find  abnndant  information  ns  to  the  foreign  and 
native  alliances  of  our  English  kings. 

Bessie  will  be  kind  enough  to  accept  our  grateful  acknowledg¬ 
ments  for  her  well-intentioned  hints,  bnt  there  are  insuperable 
objections  to  tho  adoption  of  her  suggestions.  To  explain  our 
reasons  would  bo  to  bore  Bessie  with  a  weary-go-ronnd  of  techni¬ 
calities  belonging  to  tho  printer's  art,  in  which  the  blocks,  the 
forme,  the  inner  and  the  outer  make-up  would  conspicuously 
figure,  and  for  which  wo  have  no  doubt  at  all  that  wo  should  re¬ 
ceive  anything  but  the  thanks  of  our  fair — or  the  opposite — corre¬ 
spondent.  However,  we  hare  introduced  so  great  a  change  into 
the  shape  and  make-up  of  our  Magazine,  that  it  were  idle  to 
discuss  the  merits  or  demerits  of  tho  old  plan.  Our  idea  is  that 
wc  have  now  made  a  capital  arrangement,  and  it  will  afford  ns  very 
much  pleasure  to  hear  Bessie’s  opinion  on  the  subject. 

A  Queexslakd  SuBSCRir.ER  will  observe  that  in  addition  to  our 
Paris  Letter  wc  have  here  devoted  more  space  to  news  and  gossip 
interesting  to  ladies.  In  a  monthly  periodical  news  would  bo 
stale  to  the  readers  of  daily  and  weekly  newspapers.  It  would 
be  folly  on  our  part  to  enter  tho  lists  with  those  who  obtain  the 
car  of  the  public  three  hundred  and  thirteen  times  instead  of 
twelve  ;  all  we  attempt  to  do-all  we  can  hope  to  do — in  this  way 
is  to  gossip  a  little  about  things  specially  interesting  to  the  fair 
sex.  This  is  our  endeavour,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  ns  to  feel  that 
we  have  readers  on  tho  other  side  of  tho  world  who  are  interested, 
and  sometimes  instructed,  by  what  wc  have  to  tell.  How  shall  wo 
express  our  gratitude  to  our  Queensland  correspondent  for  tho 
kind  things  said  of  ns  ?  How  ?  Well,  the  answer  is  very  plain — 
namely,  by  trying  always  to  deserve  them  all. 

Milly  must  not  be  impatient.  The  cod-liver  oil,  if  it  be  pure, 
will  do  her  a  vast  amount  of  good  in  time.  At  tho  beginning,  no 
doubt,  it  is  nauseous,  and  in  that  way  spoils  her  appetite,  but  she 
will  overcome  this  difficulty  if  she  perseveres.  She  should  tako 
the  oil  in  a  little  milk  (or  orange  wine),  about  a  teaspoonfnl,  twice 
or  thrice  a  day,  and  continue  it  till  she  feels  much  stronger  and 
better — perhaps  nine  or  twelve  months. 

A  Young  Header  is  in  a  quandary  about  how  to  engage  the 
attention  of  very  young  children.  A  little  fellow,  who  was  voted 
inexpressibly  naughty,  and  was  challenged  by  his  angry  mamma 
with  “  What  shall  I  do  to  make  you  good  ?”  responded,  “  Amoo.~e 
me.”  There  is  philosophy  in  it.  Wilderspin  won  tho  attention 
of  a  roomful  of  nurslings  by  twirling  his  wig  on  the  end  of  a 
mopstick.  The  great  point  is  to  fix  attention.  Action  does  it ; 
pictures  will  often  do  it ;  singing  does  it — always  give  tho  children 
something  to  do  besides  listen.  Merry  need  not  be  sad ;  it  U 
quite  right  that  her  brother  should  do  as  he  is  doing. 

“  Here  manhood  struggles  for  the  sake 
Of  mother,  sister,  danghter,  wife. 

The  graces  and  the  loves  which  make 
The  music  of  tho  march  of  life ; 

And  woman  in  her  daily  round 
Of  duty  walks  on  holy  ground  1” 

He  is  not  doing  more  than  he  ought,  and  depend  upon  it  the 
doing  it  is  to  him  a  labour  of  love.  Slyboots.  A  collection  of  typo¬ 
graphical  errors  such  as  yon  allude  to  would  no  doubt  bo  amusing. 
Some  time  since  the  Eclcetic  Eeriew  was  announced  as  the  .^n- 
Ilevicw,  which  it  was  naively  hinted  should  come  out  by  fts 
and  starts.  The  proof-reader  being  absent,  in  body  or  mind,  another 
advertisement  appeared,  announcing  the  Memoirs  of  &dly  Prime, 
Minister  of  Franee,  which  was  sabscqncntly  ascertained  to  mean 
Memoirs  of  Sully,  Prime  Minister  of  France,  Such  mistakes  as 
the  “  learned  counsel’s  pig,"  instead  of  wig ;  “  a  largo  bunch  of 
beantifully-tintcd  noses,”  instead  of  roses,  arc  mistakes  of  very 
easy  occurrence.  We  once  saw  a  provincial  bill  announcing  a 
teetotal  meeting,  and  stating  that  “several  fiends"  (instead  of 
friends)  “  from  London  are  expected  to  bo  present.”  If  Slyboots 
has  anything  of  this  sort  we  shall  be  glad  to  receive  it.  Inkle 
is  advised  to  curb  his  “  facetious  turn tho  gibes  will  make 
more  foes  than  friends. 

“  Of  all  the  griefs  that  harass  the  distressed, 

Snre  the  most  bitter  is  the  scornful  jest.” 
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Our  Chritt7iias  Annual  notions  for  some  fan  with  Chinese 
fireworks  have  been,  we  are  glad  to  hear,  pnt  to  practical 
pnrposes  by  Mr.  Chappnis,  of  Fleet-street.  He  informs  ns 
that  a  little  exhibition  box  of  these  is  ready,  made,  on  a  small 
scale,  from  the  hints  we  gave  in  Beeton's  Christmas  Annual. 
We  know  that  something  very  effective  may  be  got  out  of  the 
simple  apparatus  wo  described,  and  hope  that  Mr.  Chappnis  will 
be  snccessfol  in  his  following  out  the  idea  and  the  inslrnctions  we 
printed. 

Messrs.  Hayes,  Crossley,  and  Bennett,  of  Aleestor,  have  in¬ 
vented  some  needles  which  we  are  desirous  of  recommending  to 
the  notice  of  onr  subscribers.  A  simplicity  of  idea  has  made  a 
considerable  improvement  beyond  the  ordinary  needle,  and  next 
month  we  shall  probably  show  a  figure  of  one  of  them. 

We  are  obliged  to  postpone  printing  the  article  on  “  The  Milch 
Goat,”  from  want  of  space. 

We  have  just  had  put  into  onr  hands  what  is  called  A  Girl  at  a 
Jlailicay  Junction's  lojily.  The  title  is  curions  enough,  at  any 
rate,  and  is  a  little  after  the  plan  of  the  volumiuons  titles  of  the 
old  booksellers’  publications.  Glancing  at  the  interior,  it  looks 
exactly  like  the  real  original  Mnyhy  Junction  itself ;  and  the  be¬ 
ginning  runs  thus : — ‘‘  A  Person. — A  Person  who  leant  over  the 
counter  of  a  Refreshment  Room  at  a  Railway  Station  said,  with 
n  smile,  ‘  I  think  you  must  be  the  Young  Lady  at  the  Junction  ?' 
‘Which  Young  Lady  at  the  Junction  do  you  mean,  sir?’  ‘The 
one  bound  in  blue,  price  fonrpence,  at  all  the  railway  stations  and 
all  the  booksellers'  and  newsvendors’  of  the  kingdom — Chri:^tmas 
Number.’  ” 

Auntie.  If  you  arc  bent  on  giving  your  little  nieces  .a  real 
treat,  take  them  to  Crcmcr's  Toy  Shop  in  Regent-street,  let  them 
feast  their  eyes  ou  the  marvellous  treasures  there  displayed,  and 
pluck  some  of  the  golden  fruit.  At  Cremer’s,  as  the  children  say, 
there  is  “  everything  and  more.”  Such  an  array  of  dolls  is  to  be 
seen  nowhere  else,  with  such  a  collection  of  doll  clothes  to  com¬ 
plete  their  outfit  as  the  wildest  fancy  can  scarcely  conceive.  The 
Queen  of  Denmark  and  the  Princess  of  Wales  paid  a  visit  the 
other  day  to  the  establishment,  and  were  surprised  and  charmed 
by  what  they  saw.  Go  by  all  means,  and  let  your  nieces  enjoy 
themselves  in  Cremcr’s  Fairyland.  There  yon  will  see  good  toys 
of  all  sorts,  magic  and  mystery,  games  of  every  description,  and 
all  the  latest  novelties.  Cremer  Junior — make  a  note  of  the 
name — b  famons  for  the  treats  he  is  ready  to  provide  for  chil¬ 
dren’s  parties.  A  little  while  ago  he  very  kindly  exhibited  some 
of  his  best  diversions  to  the  patients  in  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Chil¬ 
dren.  It  was  a  great  boon  to  them,  and  a  generous  act  on  his 
part.  Ho  loves  children  dearly ;  and  as  some  men  are  called 
ladies’  men,  so  Cremer  may  fairly  be  called  a  child’s  man.  lie 
b  the  House  Surgeon  of  a  Dolls’  Hospital,  and  cures  all  com¬ 
plaints  incidental  to  dollhood,  A  doctor  told  ns  the  other  day 
that  on  visiting  a  patient  he  was  accosted  by  a  thrce-ycar-old  with 
the  request,  “  Doctor,  cure  my  doll ;  her  arm  broke,  and  her  eye 
fall  out !”  What  could  ho  do  but  state  that  the  case  was  too 
serious  to  he  treated  at  home — she  must  go  into  the  Hospital 
(Cremcr’s)  ?  So  he  took  the  sufferer  away  ia  his  brougham,  and 
the  cure  was  accomplished  before  bis  next  visit.  Miss  Doll  came 
back  in  excellent  health,  with  a  charming  carmine  on  both  cheeks. 

A  Vert  Olh  Sudscrirer  should  address  or  visit  Madame 
Gonbaud,  33,  R-ithbone-placc,  W. 

St.  Valentino  is  not  regarded  in  the  same  way  by  all.  One 
e  ;rrcspondcnt  sends  the  following : — 

And  bo  again  the  time  draws  near 
When  lovers’  vows  are  spoken ; 

Some  may  be  true,  but  most,  I  fear, 

As  soon  as  made  are  broken. 

H  love’s  soft  sighs  and  looks  can  fail, 

Will  glaring  hues  and  tints  prevail  T 

Is  there  a  man  so  timid  grown 

\  He  dare  not  speak  his  mind  out  T 

'  If  so,  why  I  should  like.  I'll  own. 

His  whereabouts  to  find  out  t 
Como  forth,  fond  youth,  thy  love  declare, 

“None  but  the  brave  deserve  the  fab  I” 


To  send  a  picture  does  seem  queer 
(Not  only  queer,  but  sad  too) — 

A  chubby  infant  volunteer. 

And  very  thinly  clad,  too ! 

Aim-taking  with  a  pointless  dart 
At  a  sickly  dove  or  a  painted  heart ! 

And  then  such  words  as  “  kiss,”  and  “  bliss,” 

And  “love,”  and  “ dove,”  and  “ Cupid,” 

Forgetting  all  the  time  that  this 
Has  but  one  rhyme— that’s  “stupid.” 

“  Come  roam  with  me  ’neath  Luna’s  ray” — 

Yes,  go — and  sncer.e  your  love  away  ! 

Yea !  Spurn  the  foolish,  useless  toy. 

With  all  its  gaud  and  glisten. 

Speak  like  a  man,  not  as  a  boy. 

And  woman  still  will  listen. 

You’ll  find  one  touch  of  a  clasping  Land 
Worth  all  the  love-notes  in  the  laud. 

Cast  no  reflections  upon  any,  wo  are  taught,  but  this  rule 
cannot  be  applied  to  a  mirror  or  a  looking-glass,  for  ’tis  their  u  atnre 
to.  And  Mr.  Chappnis,  of  Fleet-street,  sells  for  a  very  small  sum 
a  small  case  wherein  lies  an  oval  plate  of  glass,  which  ccrtamly, 
when  Nature  is  held  up  to  the  mirror,  does  most  powerfully  affect 
the  features  of  the  creature  who  regardeth  himself.  Mr.  Chap¬ 
pnis  has  christened  his  queer  little  production  “  Grotesque  reflec¬ 
tions,”  and  if  you  purchase  this  toy,  we  promise  yon  some  fun. 


INDIA  AND  THE  COLONIES. 

Madame  Gonbaud  has  received  many  inqubics  about  dresses, 
bonnets,  hats,  trimmings,  and  various  articles  of  apparel,  from 
the  subscribers  to  the  KNCLisnwouAN’s  Dome.stic  Mao.izine 
residing  in  India,  in  Canada,  and  other  of  our  Possessions  and 
Colonies.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  obtaining  the  more  im¬ 
portant  article  x  of  dress  in  good  style  appear  to  be  very  great,  and 
Madame  Gonbaud  has  received  remittances  from  many  ladies  with 
requests  to  purchase  and  forward  to  various  parts  of  the  globe 
certain  stated  items.  In  those  instances  where  the  need  seemed 
urgent — there  was  one  interesting  case  of  a  wedding,  and  several 
of  balls  and  parties — Madamo  Gonbaud  executed  the  commissions, 
but  it  has  not  been  possible  hitherto  to  attend  to  all  the  wishes  of 
all  correspondents.  The  conveniences,  however,  would  seem  to  be 
considerable  that  would  accrue  from  ladies  in  India,  Canada,  and 
ill  other  parts  remote  from  shops  and  fashion,  being  able  to  corre¬ 
spond  with  some  one  in  Europe  capable  of  comprehending  and 
executing  commissions  for  ladies.  And  in  the  belief  that  she  may 
be  nsefnl  to  many  correspondents,  Madame  Gonbaud  has  made 
arrangements  which  will  enable  her  to  execute  any  commands  for 
the  manufactures  and  articles  of  London  or  Paris.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  add  that,  in  their  letters,  the  writers  must  be  very 
precise,  and  Madame  Gonbaud  must  have  carte  blanclic  to  exercise 
her  own  tacte  and  judgment  in  any  difficulty  that  may  arise. 


CASES  FOR  BINDING. 

Cases  for  binding  the  twelve  numbers  of  the  ENOUsnwojiAs’s 
Domestic  M.xgazine  and  Supplements  are  now  ready: — 

For  the  Magazines  . 1/fl 

For  the  Supplements  . ~J6 

Messrs.  Ward,  Lock,  and  Tyler  beg  respectfully  to  inf.irm 
snbscribers  that  they  will  bind  their  numbers  at  the  following 
rates : — 

TOWN.  COUNTRY.* 

The  Magazines  . 2/-  ...  3/* 

The  Supplements . 3/6  ...  d/- 

Subscribers  should  forward  their  numbers  by  book  post  (pre* 
paid),  the  ends  of  the  parcel  being  left  open,  at  tho  rate  of  lu 
per  Hb. 

*  For  the  above  prices  the  volumes  N3  returned  to  country  snlx 
setibers  post  free. 


THE  F^\XSE  AND  THE  TRUE. 


CHARTER  V. 

F  I  n  S  T  LOVE. 

HOW  tlic  first  few  weeks  were  spent  in  my  new 
home  it  would  be  difficult  to  describe,  for  so 
delightful  was  its  geniality  and  careless  freedom  after 
the  restraint  and  methodical  habits  which  I  had  been 
accustomed  to  at  Laurel  House,  that  everything 
appeared  coukur  de  rose  to  my  dazzled  eyes.  It  was 
necessary  for  me  to  see  evcr3rthing  that  was  to  be  seen, 
said  uiy  guardian,  and  the  day’s  pleasure  was  planned 
out  each  morning  at  the  breakfast-table,  only  sufficient 
inteiwals  being  left  for  rest  and  refreshment.  The  idea 
that  there  might  be  any  other  motive  for  keeping  me 
iu  a  state  of  excitement  than  the  assumed  one  never 
occurred  to  me.  Hurried,  as  I  was,  from  one  place  to 
another,  iu  a  fever  of  excitement  and  astoni.shment  at 
the  wonders  I  saw,  1  can  only  compare  luj  state  to  that 
which  is  sometimes  experienced  in  dreams,  when  the 
senses  seem  unnaturally  active  while  the  soul  stands 
apart  gazing  curiously  and  sadly  at  the  vagaries  of  its 
wild  companions.  For  I  was  half-conscious  at  the 
time  that  a  something  within  me  refused  to  assimilate 
with  my  new  life,  and  that  when  I  was  for  a  few 
moments  alone,  or  with  Maggie,  this  something  had 
the  power  of  making  me  a  little  uncomfortable, 
although  I  tried  to  thrust  aside  disagreeable  reflec¬ 
tion  by  dwelling  with  feverish  delight  upon  some 
word  or  look  from  one  becoming  each  day  more  dear 
to  me.  Nevertheless  I  should  have  very  indignantly 
resented  any  insinuation  that  mine  was  not  the  highest 
attainable  state  of  bliss.  Why,  so  intense  was  luy 
happiness  that  it  could  be  only  expressed  in  superlatives, 
and  of  course  it  was  far  beyond  the  comprehensions  of 
commonplaec  humdrum  people  ?  Like  many  another 
young  girl  when  first  vibrating  with  the  breath  of  love, 
or  like  one  reading  Shakspeare  for  the  first  time,  I  felt 
sure  that  I  was  enjoying  an  entirely  new  e.xperience — 
that  no  one  had  ever  before  tasted  the  same  exij[uisite 
delight. 
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We  saw  no  company.  It  was  not  the  season,  said 
Mrs.  Grant,  and  all  her  aristocratic  connections  were 
out  of  town.  In  a  month  or  two — all  sorts  of  things 
were  to  be  done  in  a  mouth  or  two. 

Except  now  and  then,  when  in  the  lobby  of  a  theatre 
or  a  concert-room  we  met  some  military-looking  man, 
who  exclaimed,  “Ah,  Grant!  what  brings  you  here?” 
and  stopped  to  chat  with  us  a  few  minutes  in  a  free  and 
easy  way,  while  staring  curiously,  and  rather  rudely,  I 
thought,  at  Laura  and  me,  we  met  no  friends  of  the 
family. 

Rut  how  delightful  at  such  times  w’as  the  protecting 
air  with  which  Captain  Grant  hovered  about  me  and 
prevented  my  exchanging  more  than  the  merest 
commonplaces  with  his  friends !  I  was  not  at  all  dis¬ 
tressed  by  his  whispered  explanation,  “  I'm  frightfully 
jealous,  mia!  Don’t  drive  me  to  desperation  by 
listening  to  that  black-whiskered  fool  1’’ 

Young  ladies  are  not  ajit  to  be  deeply  offended  at 
such  siieeches  as  these,  but  the  usual  way  of  receiving 
them  with  little  exclamations  about  the  utterer  being 
“  too  absurd !"’  “  a  ridiculous  person !'’  and  so  forth,  was 
unknown  to  me.  I  could  only  tremble  with  delight, 
my  cheeks  burning  with  blushes,  as  I  clung  closer  to 
his  arm  and  earnestly  assured  him  that  “  Indeed,  in¬ 
deed  I  did  not  want  to  speak  to  any  one  that  he 
objected  to,’’  grandly  pointing  my  words  with  a  very 
severe  glance  towards  black  whiskers.  Then  would  the 
fair  face  be  bent  down  even  with  my  own  drooping 
head,  his  breath  fanning — not  cooling — my  heated 
checks,  while  he  murmured  some  rejily  that  was  gar¬ 
nered  in  my  heart,  to  be  whisperetl  over  to  myself,  and 
endowed  with  a  hundred  new  and  tender  meanings 
when  I  should  be  alone.  Rut  although  I  was  not  con¬ 
scious  of  it  at  the  time,  this  sort  of  love-making  had 
its  legitimate  effect  iu  my  case,  as  it  has  in  otliers. 
The  flattery  which  I  became  accustomed  to  receive 
from  Captain  Grant  soon  swept  the  first  bloom  from 
my  love.  I  began  to  feel  ashamed  of  shame,  and  the 
hot  countrified  blush  rose  less  frequently  to  my  cheeks 
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when  he  ciiticise.I  such  a  dross  or  colour  as  suited  or 
unsuited  to  “niy  style  of  beauty.”  ^ly  style  of 
beauty !  A'es,  it  had  conic  to  be  called  that,  while  I  took 
less  and  less  jiains  to  dispute  the  point.  Indeed,  so 
accustomed  did  i  at  length  become  to  hearing  my  beauty 
discussed,  not  only  by  Captain  Grant,  but  by  every 
one,  excepting  iMaggie,  with  whom  I  came  in  contact, 
that  admiration  seemed  a  matter  of  coui’se.  Naturally 
it  did  not  stop  there ;  I  listened  to  the  innumerable  and 
expensive  suggestions  of  ^ladame  Michaux  for  the 
adonmient  of  my  person  until  1  Avas  surrounded  with 
extravagant  luxuries  of  the  toilette,  and,  adopting  my 
guardian’s  advice,  troubled  myself  no  more  about  bills. 

What  about  the  brave,  true,  real  life  that  some  one 
had  been  going  to  live  ?  what  had  become  of  my  country 
notions  about  improving  myself,  all  this  while?  Ah 
me !  they  had  soon  languished  and  died  in  the  town 
atmosphere,  although,  in  a  sentimental  way  of  my  own, 
I  decked  their  grave  with  flowers.  For,  of  course,  I 
still  intended  to  do  great  things  in  the  future  when  I 
had  more  time  to  think  over  what  would  be  the  best 
way  of  setting  about  them.  So  I  comforted  myself 
with  the  assurance  that  all  was  Avell,  for  whenever  I 
had  a  little  time  to  reflect  I  always  found  that  my 
intentions  were  of  the  best;  “And  if  one's  intentions 
were  good,  what  more  could  be  required?”  I  com- 
2)lacently  demanded  of  conscience.  Was  I  not  ready 
for  action  the  mstant  an  occasion  presented  itself?  and 
could  I  be  to  blame  because,  for  the  time  being,  no 
occasion  did  present  itself?  But,  notwithstanding 
this  triumjih  over  conscience,  I  found  the  crum2)led 
rose-leaf  that  was  to  disturb  my  bliss.  I  became  con¬ 
scious  that  just  one  thing  was  still  Avanting  to  complete 
my  hajqjiuess,  and  that  Avas  Maggie’s  ajjprobation  of  my 
ncAv  life.  Could  I  only  have  gained  ^laggie’s  apjjroba- 
tion  I  Avas  sure  I  .should  have  been  sujnemcly  happy ; 
but  that  Avas  denied  me,  and  the  more  earnestly  I  strove 
to  Avin  her  to  think  as  I  thought,  and  see  things  as  I 
saw  them,  the  more  stern  and  unyielding  did  she 
become.  It  was  no  use  to  assure  myself  th.at  her 
increasing  coldness  of  demeanour  Avas  sinqdy  owing  to 
her  Avant  of  apjAreciation,  and  endeavour  to  believe 
tliat  I  had  settled  the  matter  in  that  Avay.  I  had  an 
uneasy  consciousness  that,  let  her  approbation  be  Avoith 
Avhat  it  might,  it  Avas  absolutely  necessary  for  my  peace, 
and  1  angril}- resented  her  unkindness  in  Avithholding  it. 

AVhat  Avas  there  in  this  old  Avoman  to  be  such  a 
stumbling-block  in  my  Avay  ?  Why  did  she  make  me  so 
uncomfortable  AvhencverAA'C  met  noAv,  Avhen  I  didcA'cry- 
thing  I  could  think  of  to  jilease  her  ?  What  but  her 
OAvn  ill-feeling  could  make  her  so  disagreeable?  Ixive 
could  have  no  such  effect.  “Did  I  not  know  that  love 
was  blind  to  all  defects,  and  brought  nothing  but 
unalloyed  joy  to  the  beloA'ed?”  I  thought  Avith  blush¬ 
ing  consciousness.  Alas  for  me !  I  knew  nothing  of 
that  holy  love  Avhich  is  faintly  shadowed  upon  earth, 
sometimes  in  src’i  as  Maggie.  It  seems  as  if  Ave  are 
ncA'er  to  be  Avilhout  a  testimony  of  tlie  truth,  for  these 
types  of  an  Almighty  love  ahvays  exist,  and,  imiierfect 
though  they  be,  tliey  deiuivc  the  scejitic  of  tlie  excuse 
that  there  is  no  imssibility  of  living  unsellishly  in  this 
world.  But  such  love  as  Jlaggie  could  feel  Avas  quite 
uuknoAvn  to  me:  I  had  yet  to  learn  Avh.at  “being 


touched  by  our  infirmities”  means.  Love  blind!  If  I 
could  dignify  my  infatuation  for  Charles  Graut  by  that 
name.  peihai)s  it  might  be. 

Finding  all  my  elTorts  to  Avin  ^laggie’s  apiiroval  had 
no  effect,  I  Avotdd  suddi'uly  make  a  resolution  to  care 
no  more  about  her,  and  fancied  I  succeeded  by  joining 
in  the  Grants'  laughing  criticisms  ui>on  her  antiquated 
ajqiearance  and  iirovinciali.sms.  But  the  reaction  Avas 
sure  to  take  place  immediately  after,  atid  I  thirsted  for 
her  love  and  approbation  more  feverishly  than  ever. 
But  in  vain  did  1  endeavour  to  Avin  a  smile  of  approval 
to  her  Avriukled  face.  Did  I  stand  before  her  decked 
in  some  new  ch  f-d'u  itcre  of  Madame  Michaux’s  art,  cold 
disapjAroval,  or  Avorse,  a  sigh  and  jntiful  look,  Avas  all 
that  Avas  vouchsafed.  Did  I,  flushed  Avith  triumph, 
venture  to  rejjeat  some  of  the  flattering  sitecchcs  be¬ 
come  so  precious  to  me,  she  only  asked,  in  her  sad,  quiet 
Avay,  Avhich  Avas  .so  irritating  to  me,  “  If  I  believed  it?'' 

“  I  should  be  sorry  to  be  as  suqncious  as  you  arc. 
People  Avho  inqjute  bad  motives  to  others  are  not  tc 
be  trusted  themselves!  I  am  sure  the  Grants  are 
sincere.  You  only  try  to  insinuate  doubts  about  them 
because  they  are  kind  to  me.  A’ou  don’t  care  for  mo 
yourself,  and  yet  you  are  angry  Avith  those  that  do.” 
I  added  rejiroachfully,  “If  1  seem  so  full  of  faults  to 
you,  others  may  think  me  nice.” 

“  I  don’t  knoAv  Avhat  you  mean  by  ‘  nice,’  ^liss  Blake.” 

“Miss  Blake,  indeed!’’  I  exclaimed  angrily,  for  I 
could  bear  anything  better  than  her  2)olitencss.  “  AVliat 
other  people  mean  l)y  ‘  nice’ — good.”  Then,  ashamed  of 
the  Avord  the  moment  it  Avas  sjAoken,  I  confusedly 
stammered  out,  “That  is,  good-looking,  I  siqipose — I 
don’t  knoAV.” 

“  Y’ou  are  handsome  if  you  like,  but  ^oorf-looking  you 
are  not — not  lately.” 

Cotild  anything  be  more  unkind?  But  although  I 
tossed  my  head,  and  muttered  a  siieceh  against  dis¬ 
agreeable  jACOide  in  general,  and  one  cold,  cruel  dis¬ 
position  in  particular,  from  th.at  time  the  Avord  hand¬ 
some  became  hateful  to  me.  ^Maggie,  in  heaven,  are 
you  my  guardian  angel  still? 

To  my  surprise,  not  even  the  blandi.shments  of  my 
lover  could  compensate  for  the  loss  of  Maggie’s  appro¬ 
bation.  Even  Avhen  Avith  him,  during  those  iCtc-li-titcfi 
so  delicious  to  lovers,  my  thoughts  often  strayed  from 
the  tender  love  speeches,  and  I  became  restless  and 
anxious  Avith  the  remembrance  of  some  Avord  or  look  of 
Maggie’s.  Did  she  begin  to  suspect  tliat  Charles  (irnut 
Avas  my  lover?  I  Avondered,  and  if  she  did,  Avould  .she 
be  pleased?  I  kneAV  she  Avould  not,  for  I  intuitively 
felt  that  he  found  no  faA'Our  in  her  sight.  But  althougii 
I  Avas  very  indignant  at  Avhat  1  considered  the  injuatice 
of  her  dislike,  1  had  no  o]iportunity  of  defending  him 
unless  I  introdueed  the  subject,  Avhich  I  ncnously 
shrank  from  doing. 

"When,  a  short  six  Aveeks  after  my  arrival  in  London, 
I  Avas  the  betrothed  Avife  of  Cajitain  Grant,  I  delayed 
acquainting  her  Avith  my  Imppiiness  for  a  Avhole  day, 
during  Avliich  time  I  Avas  anxiously  deliberating  about 
the  Avay  of  sotting  about  it.  At  last,  acting  ujion  a 
hint  that  I  had  once  received  from  my  lover  about  the 
absurdity  of  being  in  subjection  to  an  ignorant  old 
Avoinan,  I  gathered  courage  and  began  Avith  a  conp-dc- 
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main.  We  had  retired  for  the  night,  and  I  took  advan¬ 
tage  of  a  moment  when  she  was  bu.sy  at  tiie  wardrobe 

_ her  face  turned  from  me— to  say  in  as  natural  a 

manner  as  I  could  assume — 

“  Maggie,  I’ve  something  to  tell  you :  I’m  engaged  to 
be  married.” 

“  I  thought  it  would  come  to  that.” 

IVhat  could  be  more  unkind  an<l  irritating  than  such 
an  answer? 

“Is  that  all  you  have  got  to  say  about  it?  Is  that 
all?  Have  you  not  one  kind  word  to  say,  after  pre¬ 
tending  to  care  for  me  ?”  I  exclaimed,  angrily  twisting 
about  the  stopper  in  a  Rohemian  scent-vase,  which  I 
held  in  my  hand.  “  Is  that  all  the  return  you  can 
make  for  my  ridiculous,  stupid  love  for  you?” 

“  Yes,  Miss  Blake.  I  ha’  got  nothing  else  to  say — 
nothing  as  you’d  want  to  hefvr.” 

Crash  went  the  beautiful  vase  into  a  thousand  pieces 
against  the  stone  mantelpiece,  and,  in  .an  ungovern¬ 
able  rage,  I  caught  up  several  other  expensive  glass 
and  Sevres  tritlcs  which  adorned  the  toilet-table.  Hung 
them  .about  in  mad  fury,  and  screamed  out,  as  I  stood 
panting  in  the  midst  of  the  (/tbris — 

“AVlio  cares  for  your  love,  you  wicked  old  woman? 
You  are  a  wicked  old  woman!  Y’ou  have  been  trying 
to  m.akc  me  miserable  for  ever  so  long — you  know  you 
have!  But  for  you  I  should  be  happy.  AVicked! 
Cruel!  Y’ou  don’t  love  me — you  don’t  love  me — you 
never  h.avc  loved  me!”  I  sobbed  out  upon  her  neck, 
for  she  drew  me  there,  soothing  and  caressing  me  as  a 
mother  does  a  child,  while  her  tears  fell  fast  upon  my 
face. 

“  Yes,  yes,  I  do,  binlie.  AVhy,  who  have  I  got  to 
love  but  you?  AVh.at’s  put  such  a  maggot  into  her 
pretty  head  ?  AVhat  made  my  birdie  think  as  her  old 
Maggie  didn’t  love  her  ?” 

Ashamed  and  humili.ated,  I  knelt  at  her  feet,  my 
arms  about  her,  and  my  face  hidden  in  her  lap.  “  Oh, 
Maggie,  forgive  me ! — forgive  me !” 

“Don’t  you  say  nothing  about  forgi’ing  to  me,  child. 
I  ha’  got  nothing  to  forgi’e.” 

I  pointed  shudderingly  to  the  heap  of  broken  gliiss 
and  china.  “  1  hav’n’t  had  such  .a  temper  since  I  threw 
the  map  at  Miss  Griiiin.” 

“  M’ell,  it  was  a  temper  sure — ly.  But  maybe  you’ll 
get  help  to  keep  ’em  down  in  time — you  will  if  you 
asks  for  it,  you  know.” 

“  It  seems  as  though  what  they  used  to  s.ay  of  me  is 
true — that  I  shall  never,  never  overcome  my  miserable, 
violent  temper.” 

“AVcll,  don’t  give  up  before  you’ve  begun  to  try, 
at  any  rate,  child.  Y’^ou’vc  got  a  pretty  strong  will  of 
your  ouTi  about  most  things,  and  I’d  try  it  agin 
the  temper.  I’d  have  a  tusscl  for ’t  if  I  was  you.” 

“  I  will  try,  indeed  I  will.  But  words  don’t  mend 
broken  glass,  dear,”  I  replied,  attempting  to  smile. 

“No,  to  be  sure  they  don't.  But  lork  a  mussy, 
child,  wo  don’t  want  all  tlicm  gimcracks  mended  ;  they 
only  cumbered  up  the  place,  ainl  made  me  afeard  of 
moving  about.  I’ll  cle.ar  ’em  all  up  in  no  time,  and 
maybe  you'll  like  to  read  a  bit  quiet  the  while.” 

It  was  not  by  chance  that  you  took  up  your  well- 
worn  Bible,  and  placed  it  open  in  my  h.ands,  Maggie. 


Thus  ended  the  communication  I  had  so  much 
dreaded  to  make,  and  in  the  joy  of  being  reconciled 
to  my  dear,  in  the  calm  succeeding  the  storm,  I  sank 
pe.acefully  to  rest,  with  no  other  thought  than  that 
Alaggie  loved  me — that  JIaggie  was  my  dear  old  mother 
again.  This,  too,  the  first  il.ay  of  my  betrothal,  within 
an  hour  or  two  of  the  time  when  I  had  longed  to  be 
alone,  th.at  I  might  revel  in  my  new  exj)eiience ! 

Very  puzzled  was  I  the  next  morning  to  account 
for  such  wondrous  forgetfulness.  Was  it  possible  that 
any  one  in  the  world  was  .able  to  make  me  forget  him 
for  live  minutes,  much  less  for  hours?  Another  dis¬ 
agreeable  recollection ;  Maggie  h.ad,  after  all,  said  no 
word  of  congratulation — she  had  not  even  mentioned 
my  lover’s  name,  and  the  more  I  thought  of  it  the 
more  expressive  did  her  silence  .appear.  How  unkind, 
to  say  the  least  of  it!  It  was  all  very  well  to  talk 
about  her  affection ;  but  if  her  love  was  sincere  why 
had  she  not  been  glad  to  hear  of  my  happiness?  AU 
my  previous  doubts  returned  with  redoubled  force,  and 
no  doubt  they  impaited  an  air  of  reserve  to  my  manner 
when  we  saw  each  other  again.  She  entered  the  room 
in  her  old  cheerful  way,  scolding  me  for  lying  so  late ; 
but  I  soon  found  that,  although  cordial  enough  to  me, 
she  was  no  more  inclined  to  refer  to  the  one  subject 
than  she  had  been  the  night  before,  and  th.at  gave  the 
finishing  stroke.  I  sulkily  answered  her  greeting, 
rose,  and  without  another  word  went  on  with  my 
dressing,  refusing  her  assistance  with  an  angry  gesture. 
She  stood  for  a  few  moments  watching  me  with  her 
keen  glances,  while  I  flung  the  brushes  about,  dragged 
angrily  at  my  hair,  abusing  it  for  a  “  tangled  bother,” 
and  my  pretty  morning  dress  as  “  a  fright  of  a  thing 
only  fit  for  the  dust-heap,”  and  so  foith;  then  the 
sad,  pitying  look  came  back  to  her  face,  she  became  as 
taciturn  as  myself,  and  we  were  once  more  estranged. 
Days  pivssed  on  thus ;  then,  determined  to  show  her  that 
I  could  be  happy  in  spite  of  her  unkindness,  I  adopted 
a  fresh  course.  I  would  be  incessantly  talking  about 
my  lover,  our  plans  for  the  future  and  our  happiness — 
I  was  very  deti.ant  about  the  happiness — running  on 
.about  my  devotion  to  him  and  his  devotion  to  me, 
until,  stung  by  her  sorrowful,  pitying  look,  I  generally 
ended  by  bui-sting  into  passionate  rei)roaches  against 
her  wickedness.  Every  act  and  look  of  hers  became 
.an  offence  to  me.  I  was  sure  that  she  read  her  Bible 
in  an  obtrusive  w.ay,  to  remind  me  of  my  own  short¬ 
comings,  and  what  could  be  greater  proof  of  want  of 
charity  to  one’s  neighbour  than  that  ?  1  cotdd  better 
have  borne  a  hundred  of  Aliss  Weston’s  sermons  th.an 
one  sight  of  the  bent  he.ad  and  tlie  finger  laboriously 
travelling  from  word  to  word.  .Slie  never  asked  me 
to  read  for  her  now,  and  there  was  no  necessity  to  offer 
what  she  was  too  obstinately  proud  to  ask,  I  argued 
with  myself,  so  I  let  her  go  on  in  “  her  own  stubborn 
way.’’  Again  and  .again  tlid  I  solemnly  assure  myself 
that  she  was  not  deserving  of  my  affection,  that  I  h.ad 
over-estim.ated  her  from  the  very  first,  and  that  I  must 
learn  to  shake  off  the  absuiil  influence  she  had  gained 
over  me  before  I  could  enjoy  any  peace  of  mind.  Over 
.and  over  again  did  1  exclaim  that  it  was  quite  ridiculous 
to  be  at  the  mercy  of  a  stupid,  obstinate  old  woman  as 
I  had  been,  and  make  stern  resolves  to  prove  to  her 
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that  I  was  no  longer  a  foolish  child.  Nothing  came  of 
it  all  hut  incieased  discomfort  to  myself. 

But  I  have  said  nothing  of  my  new  experience  as  an 
engaged  young  lady  all  this  while,  and  it  was  really 
very  delightful  indeed  when  I  could  forget  Maggie’s 
unkinduess  for  a  little  time.  I  felt  certain  that  no  one 
had  ever  hefore  realised  such  perfect  hliss ;  there  was 
no  cloud  in  my  summer  sky  but  ^laggie's  want  of 
sympathy — everything  else  was  delightfully  propiiious. 
My  guardian's  and  Kaura’s  approval  of  the  engagement 
was  as  cordial  as  I  could  desire,  although  they  declared 
that  their  astonishment  was  extreme,  it  never  having 
occurred  to  them  that  such  an  event  might  come  about. 
Indeed,  Mrs.  (irant  affirmed  that  “had  she  for  one 
moment  suspected  what  might  happen,  she  was  not 
sure  that  she  should  have  allowed  her  naughty  pets  to 
be  so  much  in  each  other’s  society.  But  it  had  been  so 
difficult  to  imagine  that  I  was  not  really  her  child — so 
difficult  to  realise  that  her  dear  Denise  and  Charles 
were  not  brother  and  sister,  that  the  idea  of  their 
becoming  lovers  never  entered  into  her  head.” 

So  I  had  the  sisterly  friendship  of  Laura,  and  the 
tender,  jiroteeting  love  of  my  guardian,  to  set  against 
Maggie’s  want  of  appreciation.  Not  that  I  really 
knew  much  more  about  them  than  I  had  on  the  first 
day  we  met.  I.aura  seemed  still  to  be  in  such  a  state 
of  wonder  at  my  perfections,  that  she  was  able  to  con¬ 
verse  about  nothing  else,  if  exclamations  that  I  was 
“  a  darling !”  or  “  a  dear !’’  whenever  I  said  or  did  any¬ 
thing  could  be  called  convereing.  Her  mother’s  con¬ 
versation  was  generally  upon  the  same  topic,  but  she 
was  a  great  deal  more  fluent,  and  occasionally  diverged 
to  others,  such  as  her  aristocratic  connections,  the 
doings  of  the  fashionable  world,  and  so  forth.  But 
the  openly-expressed  admiration  of  both  mother  and 
daughter  seemed  to  me  to  be  perfectly  natural  and 
right  now,  as  well  as  pleasant.  It  was  very  agreeable 
to  find  that  I  had  been  mistaken  in  forming  such  a  low 
estimate  of  myself — very  delightful  to  have  such  proof 
that  while  I  had  been  so  self-abased  at  ^liss  Weston’s, 
1  had  been,  after  all,  only  suffering  from  the  faults  of 
others.  School-girls  must  be  entirely  without  appre¬ 
ciation,  for  directly  I  got  into  the  society  of  discrimi¬ 
nating  people,  they  formed  a  more  charitable  estimate 
of  my  character.  In  those  foolish  school-days  I  had 
been  under  the  disagreeable  impression  that  it  was  the 
most  difficult  thing  in  the  world  to  do  right.  JIany 
and  bitter  were  the  tears  shed  when  fighting  hard 
battles  against  what  Mi.ss  Weston  termed  my  failings, 
and  now  they  turned  out  to  have  been  only  amiable 
weaknesses.  Why,  it  was  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world  to  do  right,  and  the  pleasantest  thing  in  the 
world  to  be  admired  for  so  doing. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

DOUBTS. 

rPlTTS  state  of  things  continued  for  some  weeks ;  then 
came  the  reaction.  Whether  it  had  been  like  letting 
rome  young  lover  of  sweets  have  the  run  of  the  jam-pots 
until  her  taste  was  gone  for  such  dainties,  or  whether 
my  ideal  did  not  accord  very  well  with  every-day  life,  I 
could  not  tell  then,  but  let  the  cause  have  been  what  it 


might,  a  change  certainly  did  creep  upon  me.  It  may, 
perhaps,  seem  rather  astonishing  that  any  young  lady 
in  her  senses  should  grow  tired  of  the  adoration  of  her 
lover  in  the  short  space  of  a  few  weeks,  but  I  am  bound 
to  confess  that  it  was  so  with  me,  although  I  was  as 
puzzled  to  account  for  such  a  phenomenon  as  people 
who  arc  not  in  the  habit  of  tracing  cause  and  effect 
generally  are  puzzled  to  account  for  things.  Not  hold¬ 
ing  the  key,  it  certainly  does  appear  rather  difficult  to 
comprehend  how  a  girl  of  seventeen,  beloved  by  the 
hero  of  her  dreams,  wealthy  beyond  her  need,  and  with 
every  wish  gratified,  should  fall  into  a  state  of  irritable 
discontent  with  herself  and  everybody  about  her.  Such 
was  my  state,  nevertheless,  and  the  more  indulgently 
my  companions  bore  with  me,  the  more  they  gave  way 
to  my  caprices,  the  more  discontented  did  I  become. 

I  do  not  know  whether  this  was  an  indication  of  my 
being  peculiarly  unfitted  to  reign  over  my  fellow- 
mortals,  or  whether  all  sovereigns  find  the  unvarying 
admiration  of  their  subjects  to  be  one  of  the  cares  of 
state,  but  it  undoubtedly  began  to  pall  upon  me.  To 
be  su2iposed  to  have  no  failings,  never  to  experience 
the  luxury  of  being  forgiven,  nor  have  the  least  incen¬ 
tive  to  improvement,  is  not  the  most  healthy  regimen 
in  the  world  for  ordinary  people,  at  any  rate,  and  with 
me  it  defeated  its  own  end.  Being  raised  upon  a  pin¬ 
nacle  of  perfection  was  all  very  well  for  a  little  while, 
but  it  beciime  a  very  tame  affair  when  I  got  used  to  it, 
and  I  was  beginning  to  want  a  little  fresh  air — a  storm, 
if  need  be — to  clear  the  atmosphere  a  little.  But  no 
storm  came,  and  it  seemed  as  though  no  efforts  of  mine 
could  bring  about  one.  I  found  that  my  will,  however 
wrong  or  absurd,  was  to  be  law  to  the  Grants  and  their 
household,  and  at  length,  in  very  perversity,  I  began  to 
exercise  it  in  bringing  about  all  sorts  of  ridiculous 
events. 

“  There  never  was  such  a  lump  of  a  young  lady,” 
said  the  grinning  Susan  when  called  mion  to  account 
for  some  freak  committed  by  my  orders.  “  But  ’taint 
no  use  a-scolding  me  about  it,  for  you  said  as  I  was  to 
’bey  her  in  everytliink !” 

Getting  tired  and  a  little  ashamed  of  such  childish 
folly,  I  found  out  a  new  way  of  employing  the  time, 
which,  notwithstanding  my  comijanions’  efforts  to 
amuse  me,  hung  rather  heavily  upon  my  hands.  Since 
it  was  not  ai  rhjk  for  my  subjects  to  find  out  my 
defects,  I  would  divert  myself  by  trying  to  find  out 
theirs.  A  dangerous  diversion  in  most  cases,  and  it 
proved  to  be  i)eculiarly  so  in  mine,  for  what  was  com¬ 
menced  in  jest  quickly  ended  in  sad  and  sober  earnest. 
Supposed  to  be  seized  with  a  mania  for  reading,  I  lay 
for  hours  at  a  time  buried  among  the  cushions  of  a 
couch,  apparently  absorbed  with  a  book,  and  I  soon 
heard  enough  from  chance  words  and  asides  to  shake 
my  faith  a  little  in  my  guardian’s  uprightness.  Some¬ 
thing  became  apparent  besides  little  amiable  weaknesses 
even  to  my  unwilling  eyes.  AVas  it  possible  that  they 
were  deeply  in  debt,  and  that  those  very  decided  mes¬ 
sages  which  Susan  half  whispered  in  her  mistress’s 
cai-s  came  from  angi-y  creditors?  And  did  being  in 
debt  excuse  the  utter  untruthfulncss  of  the  messages 
which  were  sent  down  in  reply  ?  Was  it  right  for  my 
guardian  to  give  her  solemn  promise  to  send  the  little 
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account  immediately  her  son  returned  from  Scotland  or 
elsewhere,  when  he  was  lounging  opposite  her  at  the 
very  moment,  engaged  with  the  cars  of  his  terrier? 
Was  it  right  to  beg  Laura  to  go  down  and  tell  “the 
tiresome  vulgar  man”  that  her  mamma  was  on  a  visit 
at  her  cousin’s,  I^ord  Chester’s,  and  that  his  claim 
would  he  settled  immediately  upon  her  reiern?  Dut 
Laura  obeyed  her  as  a  matter  of  course,  sweeping  out 
of  the  room  witli  languid  elegance  and  a  muttered 
speech  about  “the  insufferable  insolence  of  those  kind 
of  people.”  More  than  this,  I  occasionally  caught  a 
half-sentence  which  sounded  very  like  prompting  on 
the  part  of  the  mother,  and  a  muttered  reply  from 
Laura  about  something  or  some  one  being  “  a  wretched 
infliction,”  before  she  asked  “  darling”  whether  it  was  to 
be  walking  or  driving  that  day.  15ut  I  was,  naturally 
enough,  very  unwilling  to  believe  that  such  remarks 
could  possibly  refer  to  me,  for  that  would  amount  to 
doubting  the  affection  of  which  I.aura  was  so  demon¬ 
strative,  to  say  nothing  of  the  terribly  cruel  blow  to 
some  one’s  amour  propre.  Rut  my  lover?  Was  it 
possible  that  there  were  traits  in  his  character  which 
had  hitherto  been  unknown  and  unguessed  at  by  me  ? 
The  unwelcome  truth  gradually  forced  itself  upon  me 
that  my  atlianced  husband  was  not  altogether  faultless ; 
in  fact,  I  began  strongly  to  suspect  that  beneath  his 
languid  calmness  there  was  hidden  a  stronger  will  and 
a  more  violent  temper  than  my  own,  and  that  he  was 
inordinately  proud.  But  why  did  this  only  come  to 
the  surface  when  I  was  supposed  not  to  be  heeding? 
Why  was  any  violent  word  or  gesture  instantly  sup¬ 
pressed  whenever  my  attention  was  drawn  to  it  ?  "Why 
was  his  gentle  suavity  to  me  so  unvarying,  that  our 
titc-a-tCkx,  so  delicious  at  first,  began  to  grow  unin¬ 
teresting  from  their  very  sameness?  For,  granting 
that  I  was  the  most  lovely,  bewitching  darling  in  all 
the  world,  and  that  everything  which  I  might,  could, 
would,  or  should  do  was  right,  might  there  not  be 
found  more  various  ways  of  telling  me  so?  These 
were  by  no  means  agreeable  questions  to  suggest  them¬ 
selves,  but,  suspicion  once  aroused,  my  busy  brain 
began  to  search  about  for  answers  to  them.  In  the 
first  place,  I  must  find  out  the  reason  why  Charles 
Grant  was  so  careful  to  hide  certain  traits  in  his 
character  from  my  notice.  I  was  quite  ready  to  believe 
that  it  was  solely  his  excessive  love  for  me  which  made 
him  anxious  to  ajipear  perfect  in  my  eyes.  I  was  more 
than  willing  to  believe  in  him,  but  if  there  was  some 
reason  for  dissembling  his  real  nature  less  flattering  to 
my  self-love — if  the  knowledge  I  sought  brought  shame 
and  sorrow  with  it — I  must  find  out  the  truth. 

An  opportunity  for  making  my  first  experiment  soon 
presented  itsc’f.  My  guardian  and  Laura  often  found 
their  presence  necessary  elsewhere  for  a  short  period 
during  the  evenings  which  we  spent  at  home,  and  dis¬ 
creetly  withdrew,  leaving  my  lover  and  me  in  possession 
of  the  drawing-room.  One  evening  when  wo  were  left 
thus,  and,  having  gone  through  the  usual  routine,  had 
fallen  into  silence  (for  my  lover's  list  of  tender  epithets 
was  always  the  same,  and  so  soon  exhausted,  that  we 
usually  got  through  two  or  three  rehears.als  during  one 
tCk-a-tCU),  I  commenced.  Struck  by  the  haughty, 
weai-y  expression  of  his  face — wondering,  if  he  were 


really  a  proud  man,  in  what  way  he  was  proud — I  pre¬ 
sently  asked — 

“Arc  the  Chesters  proud,  Charles?” 

“Proud?  No,  I  believe  not.  Of  course  they  think 
it’s  a  grand  thing  to  be  a  Chester.” 

“  I  low  are  you  related  to  them?’’ 

“  1  low,  dearest  ?  My  father’s  mother  was  a  Chester — 
made  a  runaway  match  with  the  chaplain.” 

“1  wonder  what  they  will  say  when  they  know 
who  my  mother  was.  Will  they  receive  me,  do  you 
think  ?” 

I  watched  him  keenly  and  anxiously  while  affecting 
to  toy  with  the  fringe  of  a  screen  which  I  held  in  my 
hand.  He  lay  back  in  a  low  fauhuil  by  my  side, 
staring  straight  into  the  fire,  his  hands  thrust  deep 
in  his  pockets.  A  dusky  shade  crept  over  his  fair  face 
as  he  replied — 

“  My  wife  will  bo  a  l.ady,  and  will  be  able  to  take 
the  position  of  a  lady — that  is  all  I  shall  permit  them 
to  know.  I  shall  make  my  way  with  them  and  other 
people  w’hcn  they  find  I  can  take  a  good  position  in  the 
county.  I  will  buy  the  Elford  estcate  if  that  old  Jew 
will  come  to  anything  like  terms,  and  tiy  for  a  seat  in 
the  House.  You  would  like  me  to  do  that,  wouldn’t 
you?” 

“  Yes— I  don’t  care — I’m  not  ambitious.  But  I  shall 
make  a  point  of  telling  the  truth  about  my  birth  to 
people.” 

“Nonsense,  darling!  There  will  not  be  the  least 
necessity  to  do  that.” 

AVounded  more  than  pride  would  allow  me  to  own, 
even  to  myself,  by  the  suspicion  that  I  had  touched 
the  sensitive  spot  in  his,  I  went  on  with  as  much 
bravado  in  my  tone  as  I  could  muster — 

“  Indeed  I  shall.  It  w'ouldn’t  be  right  to  assume  to 
be  what  I  am  not.  Besides,  people  should  be  above 
such  prejudices.” 

“  Prejudices !  By  Jove !” 

“AA’hat  did  you  say?” 

“  Nothing — nothing — dearest.” 

I  had  not  the  courage  to  say  another  word,  and  he 
seemed  absorbed  in  unpleasant  reflection,  so  we  sat 
silent  until  my  guardian  came  in  with  her  netting, 
scolding  “  her  naughty  love-birds’’  for  letting  the  fire 
get  low, 

I  sj)rang  up  from  my  scat,  scattering  the  remnants  of 
the  screen  in  all  directions,  and  impatiently  tearing 
away  the  lace  trimming  of  my  dress,  which  had  caught 
on  the  projecting  arm. 

“My  f/( or  child!  That  beautiful  lace!”  she  ejacu¬ 
lated,  looking  anxiously  from  one  to  the  other. 

I  burst  into  hysterical  laughter,  tearing  off  a  long 
strip  of  the  “  beautiful  lace,”  and  casting  it  into  the 
brightening  flame. 

“  H.aven’t  you  seen  me  in  one  of  my  fits,  Mrs.  Grant? 
Destroying  a  little  lace  is  a  very  mild  form  of  attack,  I 
can  assure  you.  Maggie  could  tell  you  that  my  room 
was  strewed  with  broken  glass  and  china  the  other 
night.  It’s  the  black  blood,  I  suppose.’’ 

“  Fiery  devil !” 

I  turned  sharply  upon  him.  He  was  forcing  a  piece 
of  lighted  coal  between  the  bars  of  the  grate  wdth  the 
toe  of  his  boot,  but  his  eyes  fell  before  mine — they 
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could  not  tell  the  lie  which  he  stammered  out,  looking 
very  white  and  scared — 

“  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  I  thought  1  should  burn  my 
boot  to  no  purpose.” 

Thrusting  aside  my  guardian,  who  strove  to  stay  mo, 
I  fled  away  to  my  room,  locked  myself  iu  with  Maggie, 
and  cast  myself  on  the  ground  in  an  agony  of  passion. 
In  vain  did  my  guardian  and  Laura  plead  earnestly  for 
admission  to  their  “darling.”  Clinging  convulsively 
to  Maggie,  who  quietly  soothed  and  tended  me,  1  took 
no  notice  of  their  entreaties.  I  remained  thus  until  the 
storm  had  spent  itself :  only  a  low  despairing  sob  now 
and  then  told  that  it  had  been.  No  word  was  spoken 
between  Maggie  and  me  as  to  the  cause  of  my  distress. 
I  volunteered  nothing,  and  she  asked  no  questions. 
But  just  the  best  and  kindest  thing  she  could  do  to 
comfort  me  she  tbd — made  me  feel  the  strong  sustaui- 
ing  power  of  her  own  tender  love. 

At  length,  quite  calmed  down  again,  and  not  a  little 
ashamed  of  my  violence,  I  descended  to  the  drawing¬ 
room  humbly  enough,  as  I  entered  gazing  anxiously 
into  the  faces  of  the  three  who  stood  waiting  for  me 
round  the  fire.  Could  they  have  known  what  was 
passing  in  my  mind — that  a  word  of  reproof  wouhl 
have  renewed  my  faith  in  them — doubtless  their  tactics 
would  have  been  very  different.  As  it  was,  a  looker-on 
might  have  imagined  from  their  reception  of  me  that  it 
was  a  suffering  saint  to  whom  they  were  doing  reve¬ 
rence.  My  guardian  hurried  forward,  took  my  hand, 
and  drew  me  towards  the  fire,  exclaiming — 

“  My  dear  child !  my  cruel  darling !  why  did  you  not 
admit  us?  Laura  and  I  have  been  in  the  greatest 
anxiety ;  I  say  nothing  of  my  boy’s  state  of  mind.  But 
we  will  not  think  of  it  now.  Is  your  head  better, 
dearest?” 

“  My  head  did  not  ache,”  I  stammered  out,  with  my 
cheeks  uncomfortably  hot,  yet  determined  not  to 
shelter  myself  under  the  excuse  she  suggested. 

“No?  The  depressing  weather,  perhaps.  These 
wretched  wet  days  make  one  feel  so  dreadfully  out  of 
sorts,  do  they  not?  I  declare  I  never  feel  well  during 
such  miserable  weather  as  we  have  had  to-day.”  Then 
she  went  on  hurriedly,  as  though  to  spare  me  by 
avoiding  any  further  reference  to  an  obnoxious  subject, 
“But  tea  will  cheer  us  all  uji:  come,  children.  I'm 
dying  for  my  tea.” 

But  I  did  not  follow  her  to  the  table,  and  said, 
looking  steadily  into  her  face — 

“  The  weather  never  affects  me,  Mrs.  Grant,  and  I 
am  perfectly  well  to-day.” 

“  Are  you,  my  dear  ?  I’m  so  glad,  for  now  a  certain 
naughty  boy  will  be  in  a  good  humour  again,  1  hope, 
lie  has  worried  poor  Laura  and  me  nearly  out  ot 
our  senses  with  his  fretting  and  fuming  about  you. 
1  had  no  idea  that  he  was  halt  such  a  love-sick  swain.” 

Her  son  stood  sulkily  pulhng  his  moustache,  avoiding 
my  eyes.  My  heart  beating  with  a  sudden  liojic,  1 
drew  nearer  to  him,  and,  laying  my  hand  gently  upon 
his  arm,  whispered  anxiously — 

“  You  were  shocked  at  my  violence  ?  Tell  me  you 
were.” 

“I!  No,  no,  mia,  nothing  you  could  do  would 
shock  me.” 


“Nothing?” 

“  I — I— like  a  little  S2'iiit.” 

I  drooped  away  from  liiui  and  took  my  tea  without 
another  woid.  .Sitting  with  my  eyes  cast  down  iu 
angry  thought,  1  was  yet  conscious  that  there  was  a 
silent  conversation  going  on  between  my  conqianions, 
and  directly  the  meal  was  over  1  gave  them  the  opjior- 
tunity  of  communicating  more  freely.  "Without  taking 
the  trouble  to  make  any  excuse,  I  hghted  my  chamber 
candle,  and,  with  my  hand  upon  the  handle  of  the  door, 
bade  them  good  night  there  in  order  to  avoid  the 
customarj'  demonstration.  Knowing  my  own  want  of 
self-control,  I  was  afraid  of  becoming  dangerous  if 
there  should  be  any  attemiit  at  kissing.  Charles 
Grant's  lips  touched  mine  but  once  more  during  our 
lives,  and  then  he  jiaid  a  terrible  juice  for  the  atteinjit. 
Of  course  they  all  e.xclaimed  at  my  retiring  so  abruptly. 
“  Why  it  was  scarcely  nine  o'clock !'’  exclaimed  my 
guardian.  “  ^Vhat  ailed  the  dear  child  ?  AVhat  had 
come  to  the  darling?” 

“Nothing — whim — anything  you  like — good  night,” 
and  I  walked  off. 

From  that  time  the  reaction  against  the  Grants  set 
steadily  in,  and  their  hold  upon  me  gradually  weakened. 
Bitter  was  my  grief  and  disai)pointnient  as  the  threads 
of  my  belief  snai>ped  one  after  the  other,  leaving  me 
nothing  to  cling  to.  A  little  falling  off  might  eiisily 
have  been  borne,  but  this  complete  annihilation  of  each 
and  all  the  idols  that  1  had  set  ujr  for  adoration  was 
almost  more  than  I  could  bear. 

AVith  bitter  tears  and  regret  I  sorrowfully  bade  adieu 
to  the  three  phantoms  which  had  hitherto  represented 
the  mother,  sou,  and  daughter  in  my  imagination,  and, 
after  a  miserable  night,  descended  the  next  morning  to 
begin  an  acquaintance  with  the  real  Grants.  AA'hen 
o:;ee  sown,  the  seeds  of  distrust,  like  all  rank  weeds, 
soon  overrun  the  soil,  and  even  1  was  astonished  at  the 
almost  reijulsion  which  I  felt  at  their  words  of  loving 
greeting. 

Doubtless  they  were  not  a  little  jvuzzled  to  account  for 
the  change  which  they  must  have  noticed  in  my  bearing 
towards  them.  No  more  kissing  and  clinging  to  my 
guardian  and  her  daughter  like  a  fond  child — no  more 
an.xiety  shown  about  their  opinions  and  aiiprobation  of 
my  doings — they  could  not  even  know  the  dull  void  at 
my  lieart  by  any  outwai'd  sign.  1  stooil  coldly  apart, 
and  soon  succeeded  in  convincing  them  that  my  childish 
notions  had  all  been  suddeidy  swept  away.  1  was  a 
woman,  and  anything  but  the  tractable,  loving  one  1 
had  apjieared  such  a  short  while  since. 

But  beyond  this  they  could  read  nothing ;  the  cause 
of  the  change  remained  an  enigma  to  them,  while  they 
only  exiwsed  their  own  tactics  iu  their  anxious  endea¬ 
vours  to  regain  my  goo<l-will.  The  more  abrupt 
and  overhearing  did  I  become,  the  more  tlid  the  three 
bow  down  and  worshij)  me.  But  my  sharpened  senses 
soon  told  me  tliat  one  at  least  <lid  his  adoration  under 
protest.  Charles  Grant  found  more  and  more  difficulty 
in  sui)pressing  his  rebellious  feelings,  and  1  began  to 
ask  myself  the  huuiiliating  question  whether  he  had 
ever  really  felt  any  affection  for  me. 

l.ess  liiinded  by  my  own  infatuation,  it  was  now 
easier  to  test  him,  and,  to  my  dismay,  the  truth  soon 
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became  cvitlcnt  ciioii^li  lliat  CLiulcd  (iraut  had  not 
and  never  would  love  me.  In  s})ite  of  my  giowin;^ 
wisdom,  this  diseoveiy  was  a  bitier  pill  to  my  self- 
esteciii  hard  enough  to  swallow.  It  v.as  not  vei- 
pleasant,  it  will  be  allowed,  to  suspect  that  while  I  had 
been  so  romautieally  in  earnest  he  had  been  laboriously 
acting  a  2'‘'iit.  My  cheebs  burned  with  shame  and 
auger  at  the  lemembiance  of  the  love  scenes  from 
which  all  the  ijoetiy  was  extracted  now.  lliit  what 
could  have  induced  him  to  dissemble  so  much  V  AVhy 
had  he,  from  the  first,  assumed  the  bearing  of  a  love;’ 
towards  me  and  striven  so  hard  to  win  my  affections  V 
Strange  as  it  will  ajijicar,  it  was  long  befor  e  1  awol.e  to 
the  truth— long  before  the  susjiiciorr  lla.-lred  uiion  me 
that  my  irroney  had  wor  ked  all  these  worrders— that  my 
ntoncy  had  beer;  the  sole  attractiorr  from  the  first,  and 
this  discovery  cost  ure  a  week’s  ilhress. 

"What  a  slroek  to  all  my  new-forrned  flattering 
oiiiniorts  about  irtyself !  I  fell  back  at  once  into  the 
violerrt-temjiered  daughter  of  my  slave  mother,  all  the 
faults  of  my  school-days  coming  prorrrinentiy  to  the 
surface  again.  There  was  the  old  wounded  t  anity 
about  my  dark  skit;  and  parentage,  with  the  old  jras- 
siorrate  auger  against  the  world.  Naturally  I  was  no 
way  improved  by  the  worldly  wisdour  1  had  so  iniirr- 
fully  acrjuired ;  jreople.  do  irot  grow  better  by  losing 
faith  iir  others,  aird  least  of  all  could  1.  As  yet,  too, 
jiride  preveirted  ury  oi>enirrg  uty  heart  to  the  only 
person  who  might  have  benefited  me. 


THE  MILCH  GOAT, 

AND  now  TO  KEEP  ONE.* 

UNNING  to  and  fro  anrongst  the  suburbs  of 
London,  not  long  ago,  in  search  of  a  house,  nothing 
struck  me  so  ircwly  as  the  number  of  goats  1  had  seen 
in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two ;  tethered  to  the  boll  of 
a  large  tree  at  Ealing,  grazing  in  a  little  square  of 
front  garden  at  Shepherd's-bush,  ditto  on  a  railway 
embankmeirt  at  New-cross,  marie  fast  to  its  upiier 
fence ;  and  even  nearer  to  the  city's  centre,  stainling 
on  a  log  in  a  carpenter’s  yard  here,  jreering  out  of  a 
butcher’s  shoii  there.  Last  of  all  came  the  sight  of 
two  little  kitls  led  by  a  string  at  the  bottom  of  Oxfoid- 
strect  itself,  aird  exjrosed  by  children  for  sale  at  ten 
shillings  apieec. 

iMany  of  these  cre.Ttures  were  far  more  attractive  to 
the  eye  in  colour  anrl  appearance  than  the  only  speci- 
nteirs  it  was  usual  to  sec  in  England  fonrteily.  The 
cause  of  this  was  to  be  found  in  the  sheets  of  the 
limes,  announeiirg  various  consignments  of  ^lalteso, 
Lorraine,  aird  other  milch  goats ;  as  the  source  of  their 
nnmerousness  was  in  the  headings,  “Twerrty  jiints  of 
milk  a  week  for  sixiumce,”  Ike.,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  dcanicss  and  over  “  sky-blue”  sh.Tde  of  that 
article,  as  siqiposed  to  be  drawn  from  the  cow  by  the 
Ixmdou  milkman. 

This  being  so,  and  there  being  little  experience  in 
goat-keeping  in  England,  and  no  popular  manual  that 
mentions  goats  and  their  treatment  more  than  slightly 
and  incidentally,  it  occurred  to  me  to  write  one,  drawn 


jiurtly  fiom  my  own  exjiciience,  and  j  artly  from  books 
iir  our  ow  n  and  other  languages,  exjrensire  beyond  the 
general  reach.  Goat's  rnilk  is  of  an  oiaaiue  white,  and 
is  boldly  staled  by  an  agricultural  writer  of  noie  to  be 
"the  best  milk  of  all  animals.”  This  is  not  because  it 
yields  as  rich  cieanr  or  as  good  butter  as  that  of  the 
cow,  but  because  in  its  urrsejrarate  1  state  it  whitens 
aird  eitrir  hes  tea  or  coffee  trrore  than  cov.  ’h  milk,  indeed 
like  good  cr  eam ;  because  it  keeirs  well  atrd  is  vei  y 
nourishing,  irourishing  not  only  iir  it  elf,  but  frem  its 
not  curdling  on  tire  stomaclr  while  dice  .ting  as  reailily 
as  cow’s  nrilk  does,  and  from  its  being  so  light  and  easy 
of  assimilation  that  none  of  its  nourishment  is  lost. 

The  quantity  of  milk  to  be  got  frvni  a  goat  iir  a  day 
varies  from  one  jiint  to  four  quarts  a'reo..lirig  to  the 
bri'cd,  the  distance  from  its  kidding,  and  whether  it  be 
in  the  first  year  of  it  or  no,  the  good  rrrilking  qualities 
of  the  iridixidiral  animal,  the  amount  of  food  it  gets, 
and,  notieeably,  aceordirig  to  whetlnn’  it  is  milked  twice 
or  three  times  a  day,  the  latter  plan  being  best.  The 
ti'Ual  thing  to  be  hoped  for  from  a  good  milker  is 
three  quints  a  day,  if  nrilked  thrice  at  its  best  time; 
falling  off  three  irronths  before,  and  again  three  montlis 
after,  the  birth  of  its  young  (one  week  or  a  fortnight 
after  which,  and  a  few  weeks  before  it,  it  should  not 
be  milked  at  all) ;  but  with  a  good  siriqily,  varying 
ui>on  two  quarts,  corrtinulrig  all  the  year  round,  with 
the  small  exception  of  the  above-mentioned  weeks. 

The  llarbary  or  Indian  goat  is  said  to  give  threo 
times  as  much  milk  as  the  ordiirary  kind.  This  would 
jirobably  be  less  hardy  than  desirable  in  our  cliurato 
as  immediately  imported,  but  there  has  been  an  inter- 
nri.xture  with  it  and  other  varieties  in  the  goats  of 
France  which  has  no  doubt  uiqiroved  them,  and  the 
villa  resident  who  is  jiurchasing  one  jict  of  the  kind,  will, 
if  considering  beauty  as  well  as  Uvc,  be  glad  to  avail 
himself  of  the  imjrortation  of  the.se  latter  in  preference 
to  one  of  the  'Welsh  white  or  nri.xed  English-bred 
kiirds.  Setting  aside  a  tarrre  doe  as  utrsuicable  and 
useless,  it  is  impossible  to  iirraginc  a  2>rettier  ci-eature 
for  the  adornnreirt  of  sireh  strips  of  oireir-air  dornairr  as 
ofteir  run  to  waste  about  the  smaller  suburban  houses, 
than  such  a  milch  goat  ■‘from  France”  as  I  own  my¬ 
self  ;  a  tall  creature  of  its  kind,  with  a  body  covered 
with  long  dark  chestnut  hair  over  black,  and  a  long 
aird  graceful  black  neck,  on  which  a  small  unhorned 
black  head  with  a  w  hite  star  on  the  forehead,  and  long 
line  eais,  is  well  set.  There  is  a  breed  of  large  goats 
in  a  jiart  of  Tortugal  that  is  much  thought  of.  Indi¬ 
viduals  of  this  and  other  good  local  breeds  will  no 
doubt  stray  into  England  through  the  irujrortatloii 

from  France.” 

f?uiqiosing  the  I.ondon  imrchaser  to  be  m.Tking  his 
choice,  he  should  choose  the  largest  animal  with  the 
smallest  horns,  or  best,  with  only  the  knobs  under  the 
skin  which  suggest  horns,  and  sliould,  it  is  said,  espe¬ 
cially  avoid  one  of  a  light  yellow  colour-,  or  a  piebald.  A 
short  neck  has  been  recommended,  but  as  this  deterio¬ 
rates  fi'om  the  look  of  the  arrirnal.  and  1  have  fourrd  a 
ver-y  loirg-rrccked  one  a  Irrst-r-ate  milker,  I  do  irot 
errdorse  it.  Goats  in  nrilk  for  the  llrd  tirrre  are  said  to 
give  less  that;  afterwards,  but  the  dLVeretree.  if  the 
creature  be  a  good  one,  is  irot  \c\y  i’q<preciable.  If 
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allowed  to  keep  its  kid  till  weaned  the  first  year,  it  is 
said  that  the  sujiply  will  be  more  abundant  in  after 
ones,  but  I  doubt  this  being  worth  while  for  private 
owners.  A  goat  lies  down  and  eats  no  further  when 
her  store  of  milk  is  full,  and  makes  no  more  till  it  is 
emptied.  She  will  constantly  be  seen  to  do  this  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  and  persons  not  understaniling  it 
will  be  apt  to  think  her  unwell  and  easily  fatigued; 
but  in  fact  she  thus  gives  signal  for  a  mid-day  milking. 
The  other  two  milkings  should,  of  course,  be  as  early 
and  as  late  as  is  possible  in  private  households.  Servants 
from  the  country  will,  perhaps,  know  how  to  milk 
already ;  if  ned,  the  milkman's  boy  can  often  be  got  to 
do  it  after  his  rounds  for  a  trille,  till  they  have  learned 
the  art  from  him.  If  the  goat  will  not  stand  (piiet 
during  the  process,  even  when  tied,  it  is  a  gooil  plan 
for  a  second  2)erson  to  take  fast  hold  of  each  long  ear 
with  one  hand,  and  release  the  jiainfnl  lu'cssure  directly 
she  is  still,  lly  similar  use  of  the  ears  she  may  also  be 
dragged  where  she  is  wanted  to  go,  if  she  shows  more 
resistance  than  a  leading-string,  by  no  means  knotted 
in  a  looii  that  will  run  at  the  neck,  will  overcome. 

The  goat  is  a  very  jiettable  creature,  as  fond  of  being 
caressed  as  a  dog,  and  nearly  as  lively,  afli'ctionate, 
and  intelligent ;  but  its  petulant  self-determination  is 
extraordinary,  and,  while  exidaining  the  choice  of  it 
in  the  New  Testament  as  tyincal  of  the  wrong  attitude 
of  the  sjiirit  of  man  towards  its  Maker,  amusing  to  watch 
in  the  irresponsible  beast.  It  goes  through  the  degrees 
of  the  adjective  capriviaus  all  d.ay  long,  and  nohow  is 
its  little  naughtiness  of  mood  more  shown  th.an  in  the 
fact  that  it  will  often  refu.se  an  offering  of  food,  which 
it  will  take  for  itself  the  moment  it  ceases  to  be  luessed 
on  it,  and  vice  veriiii.  This  habit  was  at  first  unknown 
to  me,  and  led  to  the  following  mischance,  against 
which  other  goatkeepers  should  be  warned : — ^^’hen  my 
goat  was  first  jnocured,  a  store  of  hay  was  laid  in  for 
her,  and  a  little  allowance  of  oats  decreed ;  then  the 
question  arose,  what  succulent  food  should  be  decided 
on  ?  Most  of  the  kitchen-garden  greengroceries  were 
purchased  and  tiied  on  her,  but  she  nibbled  at,  ceased, 
and  disdained  them  all.  IMangcl-wurzel  was  then  got 
from  a  farmer,  and  this,  by  the  way,  she  greatly  liked. 
It  was  found  afterwards  that  she  was  also  hclihng  her¬ 
self  liberally  in  a  neighbouring  garden  to  the  very 
viands  she  had  pretended  to  us  were  not  at  all  to  her 
taste,  and  a  demand  for  damages,  which  it  was  at  first 
difficult  to  believe  had  been  incurred,  taught  me  this 
aspect  of  goat-nature.  On  another  occasion,  the  kitchen 
being  empty  and  the  garden-door  standing  oiicn,  in 
trotted  the  creature  (she  never  misses  a  chance  of  this, 
but  hunts  about  when  indoors  like  a  human  thing  on 
the  alert),  and  putting  her  slender  black  nose  under 
some  bundles  of  firewood  at  the  top  of  a  basket,  got  at 
2>otatocs,  and  was  making  a  meal  when  discovered. 
The  very  potato  she  had  fresh  bitten  was  given  her  at 
once  upon  her  ejection,  and  she  would  have  nothing  to 
say  to  it.  Occasionally  there  is  (^uite  another  and 
tenderer  mood.  We  run  iq)  to  our  i)rotectress,  lift 
up  our  mouth  and  move  our  lips  beggingly,  taking 
pieces  of  bread  and  nibbling  them  down  with  great 
neatness  and  evident  gratitinle;  but  does  she  look  off 
for  a  minute,  the  chance  is  we  have  turned  waggish, 


and  are  getting  down  a  i)icce  of  her  apron  for  a  prac¬ 
tical  joke.  Or  we  are  very  jdeased  at  having  our  neck 
stroked,  but  the  moment  stroking  is  overdone,  and  we 
are  somewhat  oinuyce,  a  shaip  little  imiiaticnt  shrug 
and  twist,  and  knock  of  our  forehead  against  the 
caressing  hand,  reminds  it  that  it  had  not  the  tact  to 
stoj)  in  time. 

The  bleat  of  the  goat  is  generally  low,  and  much 
more  melodious  than  the  baa-ing  of  sheep,  tioats  are 
exceedingly  active  ;  they  will  stand  on  their  hind-legs 
like  a  dog,  raising  their  fore-feet  against  a  tree  or 
window-sill ;  walk  steadily  down  a  stcei)  staircase  which 
a  large  dog  could  only  descend  by  a  sort  of  shuflling 
plunge,  and  sjuing  high  into  the  air  if  excited.  This 
of  flat  countries  ;  in  the  mountainous  ones  they  affect, 
they  make,  we  all  know,  jilay  of  i>rccipices.  'I'he  a;gagor 
and  steinboc,  wild  kinds,  parent  an<l  near  kin  to  the 
common  goat,  will  spring  on  to  a  rocky  jjoint  that  just 
holds  their  fore-feet,  and  let  themselves  dro^i  twenty  or 
thirty  yards  and  more  below  it,  balance  themselves  a 
minute,  and  sirring  again.  When  in  the  act  of  drojii)ing, 
they  hold  their  fine  horned  heads  between  their  knees, 
so  that  their  feet  touch  the  iioint  they  aim  at  one 
second  only  before  the  head,  which  thus  deadens  the 
shock.  Occasionally  a  miss  in  their  spring  will  break 
a  horn,  and  their  then  one-horned  appearance  in.ay 
have  led,  it  is  conjectured,  to  the  notion  of  the  unicorn, 
(.'uriously  enough,  the  capering  of  young  kids,  even 
of  the  eommon  goat,  is  said  to  exhibit  in  the  air 
the  very  movements  neces.sary  for  footing  it  on  the 
mountains.  Goats  arc  exceedingly  quick  of  sight,  smell, 
and  hearing.  ^line  was  very  fond  of  the  leaves  of 
garden  chrysanthemums ;  but  if  the  plants  were  pulled 
up  and  given  her  when  in  tlower,  she  would  .always  eat 
the  little  coloured  tufts  of  red,  yellow,. and  white  tir.st, 
as  if  jdeased  by  the  look  of  them  ;  and  she  would  not 
at  first  go  into  her  kennel  when  a  litter  of  deal-shavings 
was,  for  a  dog’s  sake,  exchanged  for  straw,  probably 
from  some  objection  to  the  smell.  The  sense  of  smell 
with  them  is  even  stronger  than  that  of  sight.  The 
steinbocs,  which  live  on  the  svimmits  of  the  mountains, 
feed  there  on  the  bark  and  shoots  of  tir,  the  young 
shoots  of  shrubs,  willow-herbs,  the  leaves  of  Alpine 
idants  (especially  bitter-tasted  ones),  saxifrages,  and 
on  cereals  when  they  de.scend  to  where  these  are  obtain¬ 
able.  They  arc  very  fond  of  salt,  and  freiiuent  such 
idaces,  where  the  earth  or  rocks  have  a  saline  taste,  as 
are  called  in  America  aalt-licks.  The  same  tastes  ex¬ 
tended  2)revail  in  the  common  goat,  which  is  essentially 
a  leaf  and  twig  eating  animal  in  the  first  idace  rather 
th.an  a  grazing  one.  The  old  Homan  husbandmen,  who 
knew  as  much  about  goat-kcejung  as  we  do,  let  them 
browse  (especially  in  Southern  Eurojje)  on  the  arbutus 
and  alaternus ;  on  evergreen  oak  and  common  oak  cop¬ 
pice;  on  the  tops  of  the  gum-mastic-tree  and  seeds  of 
the  elm  ;  on  ivy  and  various  young  leaves ;  ami,  above 
all,  on  the  cytisus,  sujiposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  Ine- 
miiltct,  of  the  same  class  of  plants  as  lucern,  but  a 
shrub.  There  is  a  known  stoiy  of  the  virtues  of  the 
coffee-berry  being  discovered  by  an  Eastern  ascetic 
who  regretted  his  own  drowsiness  in  the  night-watche.s, 
and  had  observed  the  w.akefulness  of  the  goats  who 
i  browsed  iqjon  the  coffee-trees. 
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Hut  though  this  fact  must  be  rcniciiibcrcd  and  is  re¬ 
membered  abroad,  -where  tliey  collect  and  dry  young 
leafy  twigs  in  bundles  while  green,  as  we  do  pot-herbs, 
for  the  winter  use  of  goats,  yet  a  goat  is  a  creature 
that  may  be  fed  and  thrive  on  a  great  variety  of  food — 
on  the  gorse  of  commons,  briars,  and  heath  ;  on  radishes, 
turnips,  potatoes,  onions,  celery,  cabbages,  coleworts, 
Jerusalem  artichokes,  and  almost  all  garden-stuff ;  on 
pollard,  mixed  with  a  few  oats,  or  boiled  with  the  leav¬ 
ings  of  kitchen-herbs  dressed  for  table  ;  on  Indian  meal, 
brewer's  grains,  &c.  They  are  also  fed  abroad  on 
grape-skins  (the  refuse  of  the  wine-making)  and  vine- 
leaves,  put  into  tubs  of  water  so  that  they  eat  them 
swimming;  on  the  refuse  also  of  the  oils  and  extracts 
manufactured  from  rape,  colewort  (colza  oil),  poppies, 
olives,  and  walnuts.  Linnaius  tried  .>15  kinds  of  jilants 
repeatedly  upon  goats,  and  found  that  they  invariably 
refused  75  only,  and  would  not  always  cat  30  more. 

The  goat  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  if  it  would  eat 
anything,  one  writer  going  even  so  far  as  to  say  “  wh.at 
the  pig  wastes.”  Much  no  doubt  depends  on  what  the 
particular  animal  has  been  used  to  and  what  it  can  get, 
but  I  can  only  s.ay  that  my  goat  shows  decided  dainti¬ 
ness.  refusing  potato-parings,  the  outer  leaves  of  bought 
cabbages,  anil  all  food  that  has  been  soiled.  This  is 
not.  however,  to  a  degree  that  makes  it  at  all  dillicult 
to  keeji  her,  and,  generally  speaking,  if  goats  have  as 
much  as  they  want  of  any  green  food  or  roots  on  the 
one  hand,  and  dry  food  in  some  form  on  the  other, 
given  them  three  times  a  day  if  they  cannot  take  it 
themselves,  they  will  do  and  do  well.  The  French 
have  a  proverb,  “  Never  goat  died  of  hunger  yet.”  All 
that  is  further  said  upon  feeding  here  is  intended  for 
those  who  are  ready  to  take  interest  in  doing  the  very 
best  for  a  creature  whose  habits  arc  not  perfectly  fami¬ 
liar  to  us  in  England  at  ijrcsent,  both  as  concerns  her 
milk,  her  happine.ss,  and  her  health.  It  is  plain  th.at 
where  a  goat  is  kejit  about  a  house,  all  the  primings  of 
shrubberies  and  fruit-trees,  and  the  clippings  of  hedges 
and  creepers,  should  be  either  given  to  her  little  by 
little,  or  dried  in  store  for  her  if  practicable.  Where 
a  domain  is  walled  into  several  divisions,  it  has  been 
suggested  as  a  handy  plan  to  set  a  luxuriant-growing 
creeper  on  one  side  of  a  wall  and  let  it  hang  down  on 
the  other,  the  side  where  the  goat  is  confined,  so  that 
she  may  browse  upon  it  without  destroying  it.  Of 
shnibs  she  is  equally  ready  to  cat  the  coarse  and  prickly, 
and  prefers  the  bitter,  and  of  plants  those  which  are 
most  woody  and  shrubby.  To  persons  wishing  to  croji 
their  back-gardens  for  a  goat,  I  strongly  recommend  the 
trial  of  the  Jerusalem  artichoke.  While  its  leaves  are 
firmly  set  on  a  woody  stem,  which  is  to  the  goat's  taste, 
and  its  top  abundant  in  fodder,  it  does  well  in  dampish 
and  overshaded  places,  such  as  suburban  back-gardens 
are  apt  to  be,  wants  little  labour  in  cultivating,  and 
pnxluces  a  great  quantity  of  root-provender,  which  the 
French  have  found  that  all  cattle  are  exceedingly  fond 
of.  The  tops,  if  not  eaten  down  before,  may  be  cut  in 
fine  weather,  when  the  roots  arc  full-grown,  and  the 
bundles  stacked  in  sheaves  for  eight  or  ten  days  to  dry. 
The  goat  will  then  eat  the  leaves  in  the  winter,  and  the 
stems  may  be  used  like  bean-haulm  for  kindling.  The 
roots  should  be  washed  and  sliced  before  they  are  given. 


as  should  turnips  and  all  large  field  roots,  or  the  goat 
will  eat  them  ont  in  a  hollow  shell,  and  thus  waste  the 
rind.  The  billhook  or  hatchet  that  the  firewood  is  cut 
with,  or  even  a  garden  spade,  being  first  wiped  clean, 
will  effect  this  quickly  in  default  of  a  root-slicer.  The 
objection  to  the  .Terusalcm  artichoke  that  it  is  apt  to 
overrun  more  ground  than  was  allotted  to  it,  and  inter¬ 
fere  with  other  crops,  docs  not  apply  to  many  such 
small  back  territories  as  I  have  alluded  to,  which,  for 
lack  of  labour  or  time,  ease  of  purchase  of  greengroceries, 
or  some  other  reason,  often  go  uncropped  altogether. 

A  milch  goat  should  have  a  large  vessel  of  clear 
water  put  before  her  morning  and  evening,  at  least, 
but  it  would  be  better  still  to  have  a  little  freestone  or 
other  trough  that  would  not  be  easily  upset  kept  filled 
within  her  reach  at  all  times.  Abroad  they  give  them 
saltpetre  or  salt  with  their  water.  A  piece  of  rock- 
salt  near  the  water-trough  would  be  the  handiest  means 
of  the  creature's  getting  as  much  salt  as  it  liked  without 
excess. 

It  is  usually  said  of  go.ats  that  they  will  cat  poisonous 
plants,  even  such  as  hemlock  and  henbane,  without 
injury.  Iluffon  specifics  “the  various  kinds  of  aconite” 
as  doing  them  no  harm,  but  Linnreus  found  them  invari¬ 
ably  refuse  hemlock  and  Acniiitum  A'ajHlhts;  common 
henbane,  ho  says,  they  would  occasionally  take.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  is,  probably,  that  indicated  in  a 
curious  essay  on  foildering  horses  on  the  yew-tree,  that 
what  would  poison  taken  once  in  a  way  and  by  itself, 
may  feed  in  small  quantities,  with  other  food  between. 
It  helps  out  this  notion  th.at  goats  are  observed,  when 
free  to  help  themselves,  never  to  take  more  than  a  few 
mouthfuls  of  any  one  kind  of  plant  at  once.  The 
steinbocs  cat  the  simall  Alpine  rhododendron.  My  goat 
nibbled  at  some  young  shrubs  of  llhodwhndron  Pimti- 
ciim,  and  was  at  any  rate  ill-affected  concurrently  with 
doing  so ;  she  refused  food  for  a  large  part  of  a  day, 
and  her  eyes  had  a  staring,  poisoned  look,  but  the 
rhoilodendrons  were  transplanted  out  of  her  way,  and 
nature  relieved  itself.  She  browsed  freely  on  laurel- 
leaves,  on  the  other  hand,  with  impunity. 

Goats  require  shelter  in  the  winter,  disliking  extremes 
both  of  cold  and  heat.  “  Their  cote,”  s.iys  an  ancient 
writer  on  husbandry,  “  should  be  to  the  east,  paved 
with  stones  or  shells.”  They  like  the  morning  sun.  and 
yet,  though  so  far  lovers  of  warmth,  often  prefer  lying 
on  cool  pavement,  as  I  sec  in  my  own,  rather  than  on 
litter,  however  fresh  laid.  Where  there  is  no  handy 
out-building,  the  best  thing  is  to  buy  a  good-sized  dog- 
kcnnel  as  the  goat's  house.  This  should  be  fresh  littered 
every  night,  and  left  empty  through  the  day,  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  wood ;  and  the  goat  will  take  to  both  kennel 
and  litter  as  she  needs  their  warmth.  In  a  snug,  un¬ 
exposed  shed  or  stable  she  would  do  unlittered,  if 
economy  of  litter  were  an  object,  otherwise  it  is  better 
used  to  collect  and  add  to  the  manure,  which  is  of  a 
warm  quality.  The  goat  is  of  a  drier,  thirstier  fibre 
and  hotter  temperament  than  the  sheep,  therefore  she 
specially  enjoys  pasturing  before  the  dew  is  dried  up, 
but  objects  to  marshy  ground  or  over-rich  meadows,  as 
not  producing  the  drj'  sweet  eating  eitlier  in  shrubs  or 
herbage  that  suits  her  best.  It  has  been  asked.  Where 
are  goats  to  be  kept  in  modern  days?  High-farmed 
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land  does  not  suit  them,  on  our  wild  land  we  set  planta¬ 
tions,  and  they  do  not  suit  young  wood.  Our  answer 
is.  Put  them  where  cultivation  is  low  and  fences  are 
many,  stock  a  certain  order  of  waste  land  with  tlieni 
that  is  much  overlooked  by  suburban  railways.  *•  '1  he 
gnat,"  says  a  foreign  writer,  ”18  rather  man's  gnest 
than  his  slave,"  but  since  a  guest  it  will  be,  though  of 
a  wandering  turn,  what  better  than  to  make  it  free  of 
the  indescribable  back-premises  of  which  ^Middlese.x 
has  such  multitudes  V  Many  of  these  are  guiltless 
of  young  trees,  which,  if  they  e.xist,  must  be  arranged 
about  with  the  landlord,  or  well  cradled  round,  and 
tliat  in  the  form  of  an  inverted  pyramid,  otherwise  the 
goat  will  use  the  cradle-top  to  climb  into  the  tree's 
head.  Small  shrubs  and  perennials  can  be  moved  into 
the  front  garden,'’  or  left  to  the  enemy.  A  crop  of 
clothes  on  a  line  only  remains  to  be  considered.  Tether 
the  goat  while  this  is  out,  and  free  her  when  it  is 
housed  again,  for  she  shows  a  marked  liking  for  such 
pioducts,  and  will  eat  starch  in  the  piece. 

It  is  much  siiiil  in  a  very  dillercut  neighbourhood, 
the  English  Lake  district,  that  the  rage  for  building  in 
the  valleys  where  the  jiastiirc  is  best  for  cattle  is  be¬ 
ginning  and  will  continue  to  create  a  great  scarcity  of 
milk,  while  the  same  cause  is  vastly  increasing  the 
demand,  'nicrc  are  some  goats  ruuuiug  wild  about 
Ijingdale  Head  at  the  present  time,  and  much  of 
the  herbage  is  just  what  goats  would  like.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  they  should  go  to  the  mountain  tops  for 
this,  where  they  could  not  be  got  at  to  be  milked,  as 
there  is  plenty  of  it  in  a  middle  region.  It  is  found 
abroad  that  though  when  goats  are  with  sheei)  they 
gather  apart  and  keep  a  little  ahead,  yet  it  is  possible 
to  herd  them  together,  and  plantations  which  are  safe 
from  the  sheej»  will  be  safe  from  the  goats  also,  since 
they  will  not  leave  them  far.  The  common  savin  or 
juniper  is  said  by  one  writer  to  kill  goats ;  this  is  pro¬ 
bably  an  e.xaggeration  as  far  as  mouthfuls  ai-e  concerned. 
The  mountain  sheep  will  only  touch  it  when  dying  of 
starvation,  and  goats  would  take  the  same  or  better  care 
of  themselves.  It  should  irot  be  forgotten  that  goats 
will  bark  trees  as  well  as  cut  down  the  shoots,  though 
there  is  no  need  to  speak,  as  is  sometimes  done,  as  if 
there  were  any  destroying  grower  other  than  mechanical 
to  vegetable  growth  in  their  bite,  or  the  tree  crops 
s})oken  of  further  on  would  be  impossible. 

Goat-trappings,  consisting  of  systems  of  straps 
which  allow  of  their  walking  about  without  standing 
on  their-hiud  legs  or  spriugdng,  are  well  known  abroad, 
and  useful  where  safe.  For  their  better  doing  what  is 
wanted  without  conlinuig  the  animal  too  much,  prizes 
have  been  oftcred  there  by  agricultural  societies.  A 
single  line  tied  between  the  front  and  hind  leg  on  the 
same  side  is  ordinarily  sullicient  on  level  land,  and  a 
wooden  fixture  on  the  neck  will  prevent  strayuig 
through  hedges. 

Modern  foieign  writers  on  rural  affairs  think  it  so 
undesirable  that  ‘“goat-farming'’  should,  instead  of 
merely  receiving  its  nnxlitication  in  connection  with 
higher  farming,  disapjiear  before  it,  that  the  po.ssibility 
has  been  suggested  of  growing  young  trees  of  a  kind 
that  thicken  under  lopjiing  and  cropping,  in  separate 
plots  as  goat-fotlder,  to  rest  a  year  or  two  alter¬ 


nately,  and  the  tree  laburnum,  acacia,  and  bladder 
senna  suggested  for  the  purpose,  of  which  the  former 
would  do  in  our  climate,  and  best  on  poorish,  light 
loams  and  sandy  soils.  'I'here  is  a  cognate  plant  to  the 
ancient  cytisus,  loved  of  goats,  and  to  lucern,  which 
does  not  thrive  everywhere — namely,  the  Jleiliraao 
Fulcata,  yellow  or  Swiss  lucern,  which  is  a  hardier  and 
coarser  plant  than  lucern  proper,  and  a  native  of 
liritain,  and  may  be  suggested  for  a  goat  crop. 

Some  people  think  that  a  goat  gives  more  milk 
when  tethered ;  this  is  not  my  e.xpericnce,  as  the  one 
I  have  always  eats  worse  when  so  confined,  which  is 
not  conducive  to  extra  milk.  1‘eisons  must  judge  for 
themselves  as  to  this  in  each  instance,  always  remem¬ 
bering  that  no  animal  will  keep  in  health  without  the 
promotion  of  waste  that  takes  i>lace  upon  exercise, 
while  too  much  working  of  it  oft'  through  the  skin  will 
be  ajjt  to  diminish  another  secretion.  Still  a  goat 
may  well  be  tethered  to  her  kennel  at  times  if  she  can 
have  the  run  of  the  yard  at  others.  If  tethered  she 
must  be  mostly,  a  change  of  tether  will  jilease  her, 
even  when  her  food  is  carried  to  her.  If  tethered  out 
to  graze  she  w  ill  get  it  of  course.  She  will  agree  well 
after  the  first  w  ith  a  good-tempered  dog.  ily  setter, 
who  sleej)s  indoors,  will  be  often  found  in  the  daytime 
making  the  goat's  kennel  answer  for  two  at  once. 
Where  there  is  a  stable  and  shut-in  stable-yard  no 
special  arrangement  for  the  goat's  accommodation  can 
be  reiiuired. 

The  young  shc-goat  may  be  sent  to  the  stock-keeper's 
as  early  as  nine  months  old,  but  double  that  age  is 
better.  Up  to  seven  is  her  best  age  for  use,  but  the 
goat  lives  till  ten,  twelve,  or  even  eighteen  and  twenty 
years  old.  She  kids  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth 
month  of  her  going  with  young.  If  not  feeding  at 
liberty,  she  must  be  well  supplied  with  good  hay  during 
the  time,  and  never  be  allowed  to  be  thirsty  or  exposed  to 
extremes  of  weather.  “  INIast,”  says  an  ancient  author 
on  husbandry,  “  when  they  give  them  less  of  it  than  is 
sullicient  to  satiate  them,  makes  them  cast  their  young." 
This  hint  I  include  for  the  colonies  for  what  it  may 
be  worth.  Some  goats  breed  twice  a  year.  The  mother 
often  suffers  a  good  deal,  and  may  require  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  a  shepherd.  She  must  be  kept  warm,  and  white 
water  (meal  stirred  into  lukewarm  water)  gi\  en  her  tc 
drink.  The  French  give  also  a  glass  of  their  light  wine 
in  dillicult  cases.  It  should  be  sir  arranged  that  the  kids 
are  born  after  young  spring  herbage  is  to  be  found  for 
them.  The  goat  has  “  commonly  one  kid,  sometimes 
two,  rarely  three,  never  more  than  four.”  Some  few 
milch  goats  will  not  give  their  milk,  or  only  when  the 
kid  is  sharing,  or  at  least  in  sight :  these  should  be  got 
rid  of.  Hut  in  general  they  are  excellent  wet-nurses, 
even  to  foals,  if  mounted  on  a  stand  (of  a  mutual 
attachment  of  which  kind  there  is  a  recorded  instance), 
and  to  children.  The  goat  may  be  milked  when  the 
kid  is  a  week  old,  ami  the  latter,  unless  it  be  a  first 
kid,  should  not  be  weaned  later  than  three  weeks 
old.  Kids  may  be  fed  for  table  like  young  lambs,  but 
they  are  best  at  a  week  old,  and  then  excellent,  and  never 
so  goo<l  after  three  weeks  old  as  before  it.  Jtebeeca 
imitated  venison,  we  remember,  of  "  two  gooil  kids 
of  the  goats.'’  '1  he  kids  should  be  fed  on  tender  twigs, 
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EXDrilAXCE. 


good  grass,  nr  good  hay  while  being  gradually  weaned. 
In  countries  where  the  llesh  of  the  grown  goat  is  eaten, 
he-goats  are  fattened  for  the  huteher  after  live  year.s  old. 

As  there  is  no  sale  yet  in  Englaml  for  other  produce 
than  the  milk  (which  being  valued  for  delic.ate  infants  is 
Bometiines  sold  in  Loudon  a.3  high  as  two  shillings  and 
sixpence  a  quart  and  other  fancy  i)riees),  the  only  other 
proiit  to  which  the  animal  can  be  turned  in  private 
families  is  the  clip2'ing  and  saving  of  the  hair  of  the 
long-haired  kinds  once  a  year  (after  winter)  for  mattress 
and  cu-shion  stulling,  and  the  eating  of  the  kid's  or  of 
the  goat's  llesh  itself  at  home.  The  smell  of  the  he- 
goiit.  which  is  known  to  be  uiqileasant  though  said  to 
be  wholesome,  and  to  horses  even  refreshing,  does  not 
lie  in  its  llesh,  but  in  its  skin,  and  in  the  she  animal  it 
is  either  inqiereeirtible  or  very  faint.  Loudon  says, 
“We  have  tasted  go.at's  lle.sh,  and  would  as  soon  eat  it 
as  any  mountain  mutton.'’  It  may  be  laid  by  in  salt, 
and  if  any  special  llavour  it  has  is  not  liked,  it  goes  iqion 
thus  keeiting.  The  milk  has  more  caseous  iiarts  than 
butteiy  ones ;  to  add  the  cream  of  the  morning's  milking 
to  the  whole  milk  of  the  evening  will  of  course  enricheu 
the  latter  somewhat  further,  but  it  is  hardly  worth  the 
separating,  the  whole  milk  being  so  good,  and  the 
creamy  iiarts,  and  by  consecpienee  the  butter,  less  esti- 
niabh'  in  jiroiiortiou.  (loat's  cheese  is  liked,  and  cheese 
of  mixed  goat's  and  cow's  milk  said  to  be  excellent. 
Goat's  suet  is  good,  and  a  regular  sale  for  its  hide  for 
boots,  its  fat  for  tallow,  and  its  horns  and  hoofs  for 
glue,  &c.,  may  arise  in  time.  llo2)es  made  of  its  hair 
do  not  easily  rot  with  moisture. 

Within  certain  limits  goats  are  less  affected  by  climate 
than  sheep,  and  are  on  the  whole  hardier  and  subject 
to  fewer  diseases,  but  they  dislike  damj)  and  damir 
cold  even  more  than  sheep  do.  “  A  diligent  goat-herd 
sweejis  their  cotes  every  day,  aird  neither  suffers  dung 
nor  moisture  to  remain  in  them,  nor  mire  and  dirt  to  be 
found,  all  of  which  are  hurtful  to  goats.”  They  are 
liable  abroad  to  what  is  known  as  the  “  wood  evil,”  a 
kind  of  surfeit  that  falls  on  them  when  they  go  out  to 
seed  too  entirely  on  j'oung  shoots,  young  uak-siioots 
especially,  but  they  will  not  hav  e  much  chance  of  this 
with  us.  As  said  before,  a  great  monotony  of  fodder 
and  over-rich  fotlder  are  both  bad  for  the  goat.  Only 
in  extremely  hot  weather  it  suffers  from  over-dryness 
of  fibre,  and  more  succulent  food  should  then  be  given 
to  it  than  at  other  times,  and  the  skin,  if  irritated, 
bathed  with  milk  or  cream.  The  creature  has  a  harsh 
ciy  in  .mitiimn  during  the  rutting  season,  and  neglects 
her  food  at  times,  but  will  come  rouiul  again.  It  is  not 
likely  with  good  care,  such  as  is  sure  to  follow  from  in- 
tere.st  taken  in  the  animal,  that  any  serious  malady  will 
trouble  the  i)rivalc  goat-owner,  but  wliat  maladies  the 
go,at  has  are  numbered  also  among  those  of  sheep,  and 
can  be  treated  by  such  as  understand  the  latter,  and 
sheep-doctoring  information  readily  gathered  from 
books. 

1*UXT.S  lNVAi;i.\l!LY  UEl' tVSI'D  IIV  GOATS,  ACCOKDIXG  TO 
LINNMUS. 

Jlusk  thi.stle,  reedy  bent  grass,  red  bent  grass,  white 
liidics'  betlstraw,  Canterbury  bells,  common  chickweed, 
dwarf  mallow,  common  ni^qilewort,  S2)iked  S2>eedwell, 


smooth  rui)turewort,  ma2)le-leaved  goosefoot,  allseed, 
great  water  j)arsniii,  rocambole  garlic,  rock  wormwood, 
sea  wormwood,  mountain  cudweed  or  catsfool,  blaek- 
headed  cudweed,  small  Ileabane,  middle  lleabaue,  great 
bar-reed,  Ali>ine  cottongrass,  comfrey,  vijier's  bugloss, 
sage-leaved  black  mullein,  ivy  ('?),  ISeottish  asiihodel, 
curled  dock,  water  dock,  leper  spiderwort,  wihl  basil, 
ground  ivy,  clown's  allheal,  trilid  waterhemj)  agrimony, 
common  jiansy,  sjjotted  iialmate  orchis,  vervein,  hem¬ 
lock,  common  elder,  fastigiate  sa})onaria,  jnirpde- 
llowered  chickweed  or  sea  spurry,  water  aloe  or  fresh¬ 
water  soldier,  catmint,  wood  betony,  common  or  garden 
seurvygrass,  Danish  seurvygrass,  woad.  pyramidal  cotton 
rose,  least  cudweeil,  blue  crigeron,  black  satyrium, 
common  butterwort,  Alpine  butterwort,  hairy  butter- 
wort,  i)erfoliato  jjondweed,  fennel-leaved  jrondweed, 
mouse-ear  or  scorpion  grass,  obtuse-leaveil  diapensia, 
thorn-api)le,  great  white  mullein,  hoary  mullein,  gai-den 
nightshade,  i)rickly  glasswort,  dwarf  elder  or  danewort, 
sweet-smelling  flag,  water  peiiper,  lloweiing  rush, 
monkshood,  water  ranunculus  or  crowfoot,  black  hore- 
hound,  white  horehound,  horseradish,  cotton  tlustle, 
marsh  calla,  spiked  water  milfoil,  butt  ercup. 


EXDUli.tAXCE. 

TT O W  much  the  heart  may  bear,  and  yet  not  break ! 

-*"*■  How  much  the  flesh  may  suffer,  yet  not  die! 

I  question  much  if  any  pain  or  ache 

Of  soul  or  body  brings  our  end  more  nigh : 

Death  chooses  his  own  time ;  till  that  is  sworn. 

All  evils  may  be  borne. 

We  shrink  and  shudder  at  the  surgeon's  knife. 

Each  nerve  recoiling  from  the  cruel  steel. 

Whose  edge  seems  searching  for  the  quivering  life. 
Yet  to  our  sense  the  bitter  pangs  reveal. 

That  still,  although  the  trembling  llesh  be  torn. 

This  also  can  be  borne. 

We  see  a  sorrow  rising  in  our  way. 

And  try  to  flee  from  the  ajqwoaehing  ill ; 

Wc  seek  some  small  escape,  we  weej)  and  pray ; 

15ut  when  the  blow  falls,  then  our  hearts  are  still; 

Xot  that  the  jiain  is  of  its  shari)ness  shorn, 
lJut  that  it  can  be  borne. 

We  wind  our  life  .about  .another  life, 

'\)'e  hold  it  closer,  dearer  than  our  own  ; 

Anon  it  faints  and  fails  in  deathly  strife. 

Leaving  us  stunned,  and  stricken,  and  alone; 

Dut  ah !  we  do  not  ilie  with  those  we  mourn  ; 

This  also  can  be  borne. 

Ilehold!  we  live  through  all  things— famine,  thirst, 
IJereavement,  pain ;  all  grief  and  mi.-iery. 

All  woe  and  sorrow ;  life  inlliets  its  worst 
On  soul  and  body,  but  we  cannot  <lie. 

Though  we  be  sick,  and  tired,  and  faint,  and  worn, 
Lo !  all  thinc's  can  be  borne. 
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NEEDLEWORK  PAITERNS. 


1:.'2. — Rusette  IN'  Reads  eoi: 
Teimming  Rdnnets. 

Mott  rials ;  Fine  )ria  ;  short  hhcic 
jit  Isads. 

rosettes  arc  in  very  "rent 
favour  ju^t  row  for  tnmtniiig  Ijun- 
uets.  'I'he  jiattein, 
which  illustration  lE'2 
shows  in  a  smaller  size.  ^ 
consists  of  seven 

hranches.  each  4^ 

inches  10110.  ami  com-  W wf 
posed  of  1')  leaves,  V 

which  are  joined  to- 
jrether  at  their  h.iwer 
point  (middle  of  the 
nisetto).  Here  this 

fasteiiino  is  covered  ( 

with  7  other  loo]is  of  ^ 

beads.  1  >  inch  lono, 

and  with  many  other 


123. — Knitted  ^'EII.. 

hxijis  half-an-inch  lono.  To 
form  each  branch  take  a 
piece  of  wire  2H  inches  lono. 
threail  lirst  12  bea'ls  on  it, 
draw  them  on  to  the  miihlle 
of  the  wire,  ami  then  make 
a  looji  of  them,  which  forms 
tile  upjier  jioint  of  the  branch. 
For  the  stem,  draw  both 
ends  of  the  wire  at  the  same 
time  throuoh  4  beads  :  work 
each  of  the  two  followin'' 
leavo  by  jiuttiiij;  13  beads 
on  each  of  the  ends  of  the 
wire ;  draw  them  on  close  to 
the  stem  of  the  lirst-fornie'l 
leaf,  and  make  a  loojiof  them. 
Each  of  the  two  follow  in;; 
o])jri.--ite  leaves  are  increased 
by  1  bead.  The  stem  between 
every  two  leaii-s  is  worked 
with  4  or  d  bea'ls  <iiawn 
throu;;h  lioth  wire  ends.  'J'he 
lower  wile  ends  of  the  loojis 
and  branches  are  wound 
ti;;htly  together,  and  a  nar¬ 
row  strij)  of  black  silk  is 
twisted  rouud  them. 


125. — IvNiriED  “  IjVMliAELE  ’  JloNNET 


124. — Design  iou  IvNinEU 

\E1I.. 

from*.  Knit  1,  purl  1  to  the 
end  of  the  row . 

3rd  row :  Knit  1.  *  .sliji  1, 
knit  l.draw  thesli]pped  stitch 
over  the  knitted  one,  throw 
tlie  wool  forward,  knit  3  to- 
I'ether.  throw  the  wool  for¬ 
ward,  sliji  1,  knit  1,  draw  the 
slipped  stitch  over  the  knitted 
one.  Repeat  from  *. 

4th  row;  Like  till' 2nd  row. 

6th  row  :  *  Knit  2.  slip  I, 
knit  1,  draw  the  slijiped 
stitch  over  the  knitted  one, 
throw  the  wool  forward,  knit 
3  to;'ether.  Rejieat  from  *. 

Oth  row;  Likethe2ml  row. 

After  having' knitted  I  rows 
be;;in  aeain  with  the  1st  row, 
but  the  pattern  must  be  re- 
ver.sed.  'I’he  ]iattern  lijL'ures 
increase  with  the  inereasiii;,'.s 
at  the  beoiiiniii;'  and  at  the 
end  of  each  row.  'I'he  jiat- 
tern  of  illustration  121  eon- 
sists  of  the  two  followiii;; 
rows; — 


jiattern  of  a  shape  corresponding  to 
that  of  illustration  123.  (’ompare 
the  jiaper  shape  often  with  the 
knitting  in  the  course  of  the  work, 
and  try  to  keep  them  alike.  Knit 
the  veil  in  the  pattern  of  the  origi¬ 
nal,  or  in  the  iiattern  of  illustration 
124.  For  the  former 
one  begin  at  the  lower 
edge  of  the  veil,  cast 
on  45  stitches  u])oii 
thick  wooden  needles, 
V  and  work  the 

1st  row;  Knit  2, 
sli])  1.  knit  1.  draw  the 
sliiijied  stitch  over  the 
knitted  one.  throw  the 
^  wool  forward,  knit  3 

together,  throw  the 
wool  forward,  slij)  1, 
knit  l.draw  the  sli]i])e(l 
stitch  over  the  knitted 


2ik1  row ;  Repeat 


122. — Rosette  in  Reads  ton 
'I'niMMING  Ronnees. 

123  and  124. — Kniited  Veil. 

Rlustration  123  represents  a 
knitteil  veil  in  reduced  size.  'I'he 
original  was  worked  w  ith  fine  Shet¬ 
land  wool  in  an  open  jjattern  ;  it  i.s 
edged  with  a  knitted  lace.  Its 
length  is  24  inches,  its  width  18 
inches.  Work  the  veil  from  a  paper 
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1st  row  :  Slip  1,  then 
alternately  throw  the 
wool  forward,  and  knit 
2  together. 

2nd  row : 

Entirely 

knitted; 

make  1 

stitch  of  gUgM 


l-'l). — Tu.\VELL1X0  IJULSTEK  CLSlllUX  IX  LmITATIOX  OF  A  PL-MD. 


over  paper  or  pasteboard ;  let  it  dry,  and  then  edge  it 
with  the  following  lace  : — 

Cast  on  13  stitches,  knit  the  1st  row,  slip  1,  again 
slip  1,  tlirow  the  wool  forward, 

slip  1.  knit  2,  slip  1,  throw  the  I  jd 

wool  forward,  knit  4. 

2nd  row :  Entirely  knitted. 

With  the  wool  thrown  forward, 
make  2  stitches,  1  knitted,  1 

^  3nl  row  :  Slip  1,  slip  1,  throw 
the  wool  forward,  slip  1,  slip  1, 
throw  tlie  wool  forward,  slip  1, 
slip  1,  throw  the  wool  forward, 
knit  3.  YTrlTH.'H'H— r 


10th  row ;  lake  the  2nd  row. 

11th  row:  Slip  1,  slip  1,  throw  the  wool  forward, 
slip  1,  knit  the  rest. 

12th  row:  I.ike  the  2nd  row. 

|!  1 1  t  i.L  I  > JU-K  13th  row:  Like  the  11th  row, 

entirely  knitted.  In  the  14th 
stitches, 

Ti Ij*  have  once  more  13 

T^yrojjiiniTj  stitches  on  the  needle,  then  re- 

|||||i|B£s  ])eat  from  the  1st  row  till  the 

lace  is  long  enough  for  the  veil 

125. — Kxiited  *•  Lamcalli;’’ 
Trin Tcl TZlTdlr  Materuilii;  1+  ounce  of  td.iic 


127._Showing  the  way  the  Velvet  Stitch  is  worked. 


128. — lH;si(ix  loi:  IIol- 
STEU  t.'i  siiiox  (12(1). 

4th  row  :  Like  the  2nd 
row. 

5th  row  ;  Slii»  1,  slip 
1,  throw  tlie  wool  for-  ,.pj 
wanl.  slipl,  knit  2,  ^  ; 
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SKELETON  LEAVES,  OR  TIIANTOM  BOLTiUETS. 


K;  pori’ilLonino'’'!.  and  i^cdiicil  all  round  with  a  knitted  ] 
lace  and  crystal  bead  prelots.  Cast  on  for  the  crown 
20  stitches  (length  of  1  bouillon),  work  in  rows  back¬ 
wards  and  forwards  in  the  followiiyir  way; — 1st  to  llh 
rows  (with  steel  knitting  needles):  Plain  knitting,  .nth  row 
(with  wooden  knitting  needles)  :  Alternately  throw  the 
wool  forwaril.  knit  1.  6th  to  l-Oth  rows ;  .Vlternately 
throw  tlie  wftol  forward,  purl  the  next  stitch  wnth  the 
wool  thrown  forward.  At  the  end  of  the  8th  row  Ic.ave 
6  stitches ;  they  are  not  to  be  knitted  for  the  moment. 
Leave  again  6  stitches  at  the  end  of  the  10th,  of  the 
12th.  .mil  of  the  14th  row,  so  that  the  15th  row,  which 
completes  the  bouillon,  lias  only  8  stitches.  Repeat  15 
times  from  the  1st  to  the  15th  row.  In  the  1st  of  the 
4  rows  knitted  with  steel  needles,  knit  the  whole  length 
of  the  worl:.  knit  .always  together  1  knitted  or  purled 
stitch  and  1  made  by  tlirowing  the  wool  forward,  so 
that  yon  have  again  20  stitches  on  your  needle.  Cast 
off  after  having  completed  the  ICth  bouillon,  sew  the 
last  row  together  ivith  the  casting  on,  form  deep 
pleats  in  the  midille  of  the  crown,  and  trim  the  edge 
with  the  lace.  Cast  on  for  the  lace  170  stitches,  knit  4 
rows,  then  4  rows  with  wooden  knitting  needles,  the 
same  pattern  ns  the  crown,  then  cast  off  the  lace  with 
one  crochet  row  in  tlie  following  ivay :  *  Take  together 
one  of  the  stitches  made  by  throwing  the  wool  forward 
with  the  next  stitch  for  one  double ;  let  the  crochet 
stitch  slide  from  the  knitting  needle  and  work  3  chain 
stitches.  Repeat  from  *  to  the  end  of  the  row,  then 
trim  the  bonnet  with  the  crystal  bead  grclots,  which 
are  formed  with  small  and  large  beads,  and  finally  sew 
on  the  strings  IV  yard  long. 

120  to  123.— Tn.\vr.LLiKG  BoLsrr.r.  Crsiim  ix 
IjiiTATiox  OF  A  Plaid. 


sides.  Fasten  one  of  the  narrow  strips  in  the  centre 
of  one  of  these  sides,  and  twist  it  in  coils  round  and 
round  until  that  end  of  the  cushion  is  perfectly  covereiL 
Proceed  in  tlie  same  manner  for  the  other  side.  Then 
work  2  strips  2V  inches  long  in  the  same  pattern  as  the 
straps,  to  imitate  the  ends  of  these,  line  and  bind 
them  and  sew  them  on  over  the  straps,  covering  the 
scam  with  a  buckle  workcnl  in  black  wool.  The  end  of 
the  strap  is  kept  down  by  .a  piece  of  elastic.  Lastly, 
add  to  the  cushion  a  handle,  formed  of  a  sliij)  of 
canvas,  20  inches  long,  IV  inch  wide,  lined  and  bound 
round  in  the  same  manner  as  the  straps. 

130. — LAJtP  ilAT. 

Jfafcrinls:  French  canvas;  siwjh  Berlin  teonl,  Ihjht 
firejf,  and  of  ^  rJindis  of  fawn  colour;  strips  of  cloth 
4  shades  of  fawn  colour,  ^r. 

Illustration  130  shows  the  4th  part  of  a  lamp  mat, 
smaller  tlian  the  original  size.  The  original  p.attern 
measures  10  inches  acio.ss  the  centre,  which  imitates 
mosaic  work,  in  satin  stitch  on  canvas.  Each  of  the 
triangles  con.sists  of  8  stitches  worked  the  long  w.ay. 
The  1st  stitch  is  worked  over  15  threads,  the  next 
stitches  are  one  thread  shorter  on  each  side,  so  that 
the  last  stitch  is  worked  over  only  one  thread.  The 
lightest  triangles  arc  worked  in  light  grey  wool,  the 
others  in  the  different  shades  of  fawn  colour.  The 
trimming  consists  in  leaves  cut  out  of  bits  of  cloth. 
Line  the  mat  with  black  glazed  calico. 


SKELETON  LEAVES,  OR  PHANTOM 
BOUQUETS. 

m.  —  nLF..\ciiiNa  the  le-wes  .\xd  seed-\'es.sels. 


jratcrieds:  A  piece  of  canvas  IG  inches  teide  and  21 
inches  Ann/;  hlack,  green,  yellow,  Irown,  red.  Hue,  and 
trhife  Berlin  wool. 

This  bolster  cushion,  in  the  shape  of  a  black  and 
green  jik^ld,  buckled  with  straps,  is  worked  on  canvas 
in  common  cross  stitch  and  velvet  stitch.  Tlie  straps 
are  worked  in  velvet  stitch ;  a  similar  strap  forms  the 
handle.  Work  over  this  canvas,  3V  inches  distance  from 
each  side,  the  straps  of  the  jdaid  in  the  pattern  seen  at 
illustration  129.  and  the  ground  in  the  velvet  stitch 
seen  at  illustration  127  and  the  pattern  at  illustration 
128.  Work  this  stitch  over  2  threads  in  length  and 
breadth  of  the  canvas  and  over  a  small  round  wooden 
mesh.  V'oik  the  1st  half  of  the  stitch  under  the  me.sh. 
as  scon  at  illustmtion  127,  and  the  2nd  half  over  the 
mesh,  inserting  the  needle  downwards  at  the  cross, 
and  drawing  it  out  again  at  the  dot.  Cut  through  .all 
the  stitches  at  the  end  of  each  row.  For  the  2  sides 
of  the  bolster  cushion  work  2  strips  26  inches  long  and 
IV  inch  wide  in  the  same  manner  and  in  the  same 
patte;n.  To  form  a  c.ase  for  stulfing  the  cushion: — 
Fold  in  two  a  strip  of  linen  lengthwise  and  sew  its  edges 
together.  'I'he  strip  should  be  19  inches  long  and  15 
inches  wide.  Sew  in  at  both  ends  a  round  piece  of  the 
same  mateiial.  measuring  .5  inches  .across,  .after  filling 
the  ca.-e  v.ith  liorschair  or  feathei’s.  This  case  will 
stuff  the  bolster  cushion. 

’I'o  dress  up  the  bolster  cushion,  begin  by  the  round 


H'^IIE  next  process,  and  one  of  great  importance,  is 
-L  that  of  bleaching  the  leaves,  flowei-s,  and  seed- 
vessels.  It  is  an  operation  which  requires  the  gre.atcst 
care,  as  upon  the  perfect  whiteness  of  all  the  component 
parts  of  a  bouquet  its  beauty  will  depend.  No  matter 
how  perfectly  the  leaves  and  seed-vessels  may  have 
been  skeletonised,  if  they  are  permitted  to  retain  any 
shade  of  their  original  yellow,  they  arc  deficient  in 
beauty,  at  least  to  the  eye  of  the  connoisseur. 

The  first  step  in  this  part  of  the  process  is  to  procure 
proper  bleaching  materials.  Many  persons  arc  entirely 
succc.ssful  in  the  use  of  chloride  of  lime,  while  others 
prefer  Labari-aquc’s  solution  of  chloride  of  soda.  '1  he 
former  should  be  prep.ared  for  use  in  the  following 
manner; — Take  a  half-pound  of  strong  chloride  of 
lime,  and  pkace  it  in  an  earthen  or  other  inteher. 
Add  three  pints  of  soft  cold  water,  and  stir  carefully 
with  an  iron  spoon,  pressing  so  as  to  mash  the  lumjis 
well  against  the  sides  of  the  vessel.  Keep  it  covered, 
and  allow  it  to  stand  in  a  cool  place  until  the  lime  ha.s 
prceii)itatcd  upon  the  bottom  of  the  pitcher,  which  will 
be  done  in  about  an  hour,  except  a  small  portion  that 
may  remain  floating  on  the  surface.  This  should  be 
removed  with  a  spoon  or  skimmer,  after  which  the  clear 
liquid  should  be  jKiurcd  off  into  a  bottle,  then  corked 
up  tightly,  .and  kept  in  a  cool  jilacc. 

When  ready  to  commence  leaf-bleaching,  t.ake  a  glass 
Jar,  such  as  is  used  for  pickles  or  preserves.  Inn  ing  a 
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mouth  wiilc  cnoujili  to  uiliiiit  the  largest  leaf.  First 
select  those  intemled  to  be  ^^■hitcncll,  but  be  careful 
not  to  place  leaves  ami  seeil-vessels  iu  the  same  jar; 
then  with  clear  soft  water  cover  the  leaves  in  the  jar, 
and  add  the  bleaching  solution  in  the  proportion  of  two 
tahlcspoonfuls  to  a  pint  of  water.  The  jar  should  be 
covered  tightly,  and  set  in  a  warm  place.  AVhen  coarse 
seed-vessels  and  stems  are  to  be  bleached,  this  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  chlorivle  of  lime  may  be  doubled,  but 
the  delicate  leaves,  and  especially  the  ferns,  will  be 
destroyed  if  the  solution  be  made  too  strong. 

In  putting  the  delicate  leaves  into  the  jar,  care 
should  be  taken  to  arrange  them  beforehand  with  the 
stems  all  pointing  the  .same  way,  that  is,  downward  in 
the  jar.  The  reason  for  this  exists  in  the  fact  that  the 
bleaching  commences  first  .at  the  iKdtom  of  the  vessel; 
and  as  the  thiek  stems  and  mid-ribs  ixapiiie  more  time 
to  whiten  them  than  the  lace-like  portion  of  tlie  leaves, 
it  insures  their  being  satisfaetorily  finished  in  a  short 
time.  A  jar  of  leaves  will  usually  require  from  six  to 
twelve  hours  for  bleaeliiiig  ;  but  as  the  jar  is  of  glass, 
an  outside  insi)eetion  will  enable  the  operator  to  judge 
of  the  degree  of  whiteness,  without  raising  the  lid 
until  it  may  be  time  to  remove  them. 

AVhi  n  they  are  discovered  to  be  entirely  white,  they 
must  be  t.oken  carefully  out  with  the  hand,  and  laid  in 
a  hasiu  of  clean  warm  water.  If  suffered  to  remain 
too  long  in  the  jar,  they  will  become  too  tender  for 
removal.  They  m.ay  then  be  thoroughly  washed  from 
the  chlorine,  by  changing  them  scveial  times  in  fresh 
w.ater,  after  which  they  will  be  ready  for  their  final 
(living.  This  is  accomplished  as  before,  by  laying 
them  between  the  folds  of  a  soft  towel;  while  the 
more  delic.atc  ones,  which  arc  apt  to  curl  in  drying, 
should  now  be  laid  between  tlic  leaves  of  a  book  until 
entirely  dry.  The  washing  is  a  very  important  part  of 
the  operation,  as.  if  not  thoroughly  done,  the  boiupiet 
will  soon  become  yellow. 

Seed-vessels,  if  placed  in  the  same  jar,  will  become 
so  entangled  in  the  fine  network  of  the  leaves,  that  in 
the  attempt  to  remove  them  the  latter  will  be  seriously 
injured.  Seed-vessels  and  flowers  require  the  s;ime 
treatment  in  bleaching  and  washing,  only  remembering 
that  the  coarser  seed-ve.ssels  nmy  need  a  stronger  in¬ 
fusion  of  the  bleaching  preparation. 

'Hie  bleaching  of  the  ferns  needs  some  special 
directions.  IMany  who  have  succeeded  admirably  with 
leaves,  have  invari.ably  failed  in  their  attempts  at  2’re- 
paring  these  most  graceful  sprays. 

Having  gathered  ferns  of  different  v.arietica  during' 
their  season  of  maturity — which  is  when  the  seeds  arc 
to  be  found  on  the  hack  of  the  leaves — they  should  be 
preserved  by  pircssing  them  between  the  leaves  of  a 
book,  there  to  remain  until  required  for  bleaching. 
When  ready  for  that  process,  let  the  operator  select 
such  as  she  desires,  and  jilace  them  carefully  in  a  jar, 
causing  them  to  curl  around  the  sides  rather  th.an  with 
stems  downward,  in  order  to  avoid  breaking  the  dry 
and  brittle  leaves.  'I'hc  smaller  separate  leaflets  may 
occupy  the  space  in  the  centre  of  the  jar.  'I’hcn  fill  up 
the  j.ar  with  warm  water,  le.aving  room  for  thchh'aching 
solution,  (.'over  tlie  jar  tightly,  and  set  in  a  warm  place. 
-Vftcr  twenty-four  hours,  gently  jioiir  off  the  liquid. 


and  loplace  witli  fresh,  mixed  as  before,  'i  iiey  should 
remain  in  the  second  water  about  forty-eight  hours, 
when  this,  in  like  manner,  will  require  to  he  changed. 
In  about  three  or  four  days  the  ferns  will  begin  to 
whiten  at  the  edges,  and  this  whiteness  will  gradually 
extend  itself  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  spray, 
changing  it  from  a  dark,  brownish  green  to  the  sjiot- 
Icss  purity  of  a  snowllake.  Each  one  must  be  carefully 
taken  out  as  soon  as  it  is  seen  to  be  entirely  white, 
without  waiting  for  the  whole  contents  of  the  jar  to  be 
tiuishciL 

In  the  bleaching  of  a  large  spray,  it  sometimes 
liappens  that  its  extremity,  perhaps  half  of  the  entire 
length,  will  become  perfectly  white,  while  dark  sjuits 
remain  on  the  upper  or  stem  end.  In  such  cases  it 
will  be  safest  to  take  out  the  branch,  and,  laying  it  in 
a  basin  of  water,  cut  off  the  white  jjoi  tion,  and  rctuin 
the  unfinished  remainder  to  the  jar.  Afteiwards,  when 
both  are  ready  for  the  bouquet,  the  two  juntions  can 
be  neatly  united  with  gum-arabic.  The  ])iocc3s  of 
changing  the  w.ater  will  have  to  be  rci)eate<l  four  or 
five  times  during  the  ojicration  of  bleaching  the  same 
lot  of  ferns,  and  the  time  required  to  whiten  them 
completely  will  extend  over  a  period  of  from  one  to 
two  weeks.  The  time  depends  on  the  varieties  of 
ferns  which  may  be  used,  as  there  is  a  wide  difference 
in  their  susccpitibilitics,  some  being  wholly  unfitted  for 
this  inirjrose. 

AVlien  tlie  sprays  arc  found  to  be  entirely  white,  they 
must  be  taken  from  the  jar  with  the  lingers,  ahvay. 
holding  them  by  the  stem,  and  laid  in  a  broad  liasin  of 
clean  warm  water,  where  they  should  be  allowed  to 
remain  for  several  hours.  Tliey  may  be  thoi-oughly 
rinsed  by  changing  the  water  several  times,  but  they 
will  not  bear  handling  in  the  same  manner  as  will  the 
skeleton  leaves.  AVlicn  ready  to  he  dried,  t.^kc  eiu 
spi'ay  by  the  stem  and  lay  it  in  a  broad  dish  or  basin 
of  water,  allowing  it  to  iloat  on  the  surface ;  then  jia  - 
under  it  a  sheet  of  unsized  white  (or  Molting)  jiaj'cr,  iiint 
so  lift  it  out  of  the  water.  The  spray  will  cling  to  tie' 
paper,  and  assume  its  natural  sliape.  .should  any  of 
the  small  side  leaves  become  crooked  or  overlejipe  1. 
they  may  be  readily  straightened  by  using  the  point  of 
.a  pin  to  spread  them  out  in  jiroper  shajic  upon  ti  c 
paper.  To  get  rid  of  the  superllnnus  moisture  con¬ 
tained  in  the  latter,  lay  the  sheet  first  on  a  soft  towc’ 
for  a  few  minutes.  'Tlie  towel  will  absorb  most  of  tin 
excess  of  water.’  After  that  it  must  lie  laid  between 
two  other  sheets  of  the  same  unsized  white  ji.apcr,  and 
jiressed  in  a  hook. 

When  all  the  sprays  have  been  thus  removed,  and 
committed  to  the  keeping  of  the  book,  a  heavy  weight 
should  he  jdaced  on  it,  in  onlcr  to  insure  their  drying 
smoothly.  If  desirable,  the  drying  may  be  accelerated 
by  changing  them,  after  a  day  or  two,  into  another 
hook,  or  into  new  portions  of  the  first.  AVlien  entirely 
dry,  if  some  of  the  thinner  varieties  arc  found  to 
adhere  to  the  paper,  they  may  be  loosened  by  jircssiii', 
the  thumb-nail  on  the  under  side  of  the  papci-.  it  i^ 
bettor,  however,  even  after  they  arc  tliorougldy  j'lesso.' 
and  dry,  to  keep  them  shut  up  iu  a  hook  until  wanti 
for  the  bouquet,  as  they  have  a  tendency  to  curl  v.  he 
exposed  to  the  air 
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131  and  132. 

M’.MSTBAXD  EMIJKOIUEIUiD 

WITH  Beads. 


THE  FASIIIOXS. 


TItis  simple  waistband  is 
nia<le  of  black  gros-grain  silk, 
lined  with  black  sarcenet.  A 
strip  of  stiff  muslin  or  net  is 
placed  between  the  outside 
and  lining,  'llie  pattern  of 
rosettes  is  worked  in  very 
small  black  beads  over  the 
gros-grain  silk.  To  make  the 
rosette  uniler  which  the  waist¬ 
band  is  fastened  with  hooks 
and  eyes,  begin  by  cutting 
out  a  circle  of  stiff  black  net ; 
cover  this  foundation  with 
black  gros-grain  silk,  then 
take  strips  of  black  gimp 


131. — Rosette  for  Waistbaxd,  No.  132, 


l)iped  with  velvet,  and  bor¬ 
dered  with  soutache.  'I'he 
skirt  is  piped  round  the  bot¬ 
tom. 


134. 

Xecklvce  “ii  l’Africaixe.” 

The  necklace  is  composed 
of  jet  beads  of  different  sizes, 
and  small  oval  medallions  of 
cut  jet ;  the  number  of  beads 
may  be  counted  upon  our 
illustration,  so  that  it  will  be 
easy  to  copy  the  fiinge  of 
loops,  which  is  fastened  on  to 
a  double  strip  of  black  silk 
15  inches  long  and  1  inch 
wide;  this  strip  is  covered 
with  jet  beads. 


braid  and  sew  them  from  the 
centre  to  the  outer  edge,  so  as 
to  form  rays  over  the  rosette ; 
add  four  rounds  of  beads  of  cut 
jet  in  the  centre,  and  one  larger 
cut  bead  between  each  strip  of 
gimp  braid  round  the  edge,  as 
seen  in  illustration  No.  131,  and 
fasten  the  rosette  on  to  the 
waistband. 


135  and  136.— T\vo  New  rAiTERXS  for 
Collars. 

No.  135. — Collar  of  white  muslin,  open  in 
front  and  at  the  back,  trimmed  with  narrow 
strips  of  insertion  in  embroidery,  and  edged  with 
Valenciennes  lace.  Bows  of  blue  moire  ribbon 
are  placed  in  front  and  at  the  back.  The  bow 
at  the  back  is  finished  off  with  two  long  ends  of 
ribbon. 

No.  136. — This  collar  is  fonned  of  a  strip  of 
black  ribbon  velvet,  edged  on  either  side  with  a 
border  of  white  guipure  lace.  It  is 
fastened  round  the  neck  with  a  button, 
and  the  ends  fall  in  long  lappets  down  the 
back.  These  lappets  are  30  inches  long. 
Short  strips  of  the  same  ribbon  velvet, 
edged  with  white  lace,  are  placed  at  regu¬ 
lar  distances  all  round  the  collar ;  they  are 
sewn  on  under  the  edge  of  the  ribbon 
velvet. 


137. — The  “Bolero”  J.\cket. 


This  jacket  is  made  of  white 
silk,  and  trimmed  with  a  border 
in  imitation  of  ermine,  above 
which  is  j)laced  a  white  ribbon, 
studded  with  tiny  jet  beads.  'The 
same  pattern  can  be  made  of 
silk,  velvet,  or  cash- 
mere  of  any  colour. 


138. 

The  “  NERix.t” 
Berthe. 


Our  jiattern  is 
made  of  black  tulle, 
bordered  with  black 
blonde,  and  ar¬ 
ranged  in  regular 


133. — Lady’s  Morxhxg  Dress 


WITH  Gored  Skirt. 


Dress  of  light  brown  rep. 
'flic  front  width  is  scalloj)ed 
out  on  either  side,  piped  with 
brown  velvet,  and  bordered 
with  brown  soutache ;  a  brown 
velvet  button  is 
])laced  under  the 
jioint  of  each  scallop. 

A  cross  strip  of  the 
same  material  as 
the  dress,  jnped  on 
either  side  with 
brown  velvet,  and 
trimmefl  with  two 
rows  of  soutache, 
and  a  row  of  buttons 
is  jdaced  in  front 
down  the  centre  of 
both  the  bodice  and 
skiri.  The  sleeves 
have  small  revers, 
ornamented  to  cor- 
res]Mind.  The  round 
waistband,  of  the 
same  material,  is 
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TIIE  STORY  OF  AUNT  JUSTINE. 

.  BY  FRANCIS  DERRICK,  AUTHOR  OF  “MILDRED’S  WEDDING.” 

CHAPTER  VI. 

INNIE,  last  night  you  looked  like  a  ghost ;  you 
sang  the  dismallest  songs,  and  when  you 
turned  your  eyes  on  Mrs.  Norman,  I  saw  tears  iu 
them.” 

“What  a  dreadfully  running  old  papa  you  are !’’  said 
Minnie,  pinching  his  eheek. 

“And  what  were  the  tears  for,  Minnie?’’  asked  the 
general  a  little  anxiously. 

“  Oh !  I  am  so  soriy  for  her — so  sorry,  you  dear  old 
pet,”  responded  Minnie.  “It  must  he  frightful  to 
have  a  disobedient,  ungrateful,  deceitful  child.  1  do 
not  wonder  she  is  ill.” 

The  general’s  arm  pressed  his  daughter  tightly,  and 
drew  her  golden  head  to  liis  breast. 

“God  help  her,  darling!’’  ho  said  softly.  “Her 
thoughts  must  be  bitter  indeed!  And  is  it  possible 
he  deceived  her  continually  about  his  marriage?” 

“Even  two  days  befoio  it  took  jdace  he  wrote 
assuring  her  that  Mr.  Grind’s  fears  were  groundless, 
and  he  had  no  intention  of  the  sort.  The  treacherous, 
false  coward !”  said  iliiiuie,  with  a  touch  of  passion  in 
her  cold  thin  voice. 

“  Is  this  Leslie  Norman  a  silly  young  man  ?”  asked 
the  geneitil.  “  Because,  as  it  appears  to  me,  he  must 
have  been  very  foolishly  and  desperately  in  love  w  ith 
this  girl.” 

Minnie  bit  her  lip,  and  her  heart  gave  one  hot, 
bounding,  angry  thro'o ;  then  she  answered  calmly — 

“  He  is  not  silly  at  all ;  perhaiis  the  girl  has  an 
infinite  cunning,  and  plotted  cleverly  to  get  her  rich 
husband.” 

“  That  is  likely  enough,  my  pet.  I  never  saw  a  more 
reckless,  disreputable  lot  than  those  Woodfonls.  And 
this  girl  especially  strikes  me  as  being  utterly  heart¬ 
less  and  worldly;  for  such  love  as  she  had  to  give  was 
assuredly  bestowed  on  Philip  Rayner,  and  she  has 
sacrificed  it  without  remorse.  Truly,  I  pity  l\lr. 
Nonnan.  Such  a  wife  wiU  ruin  him.” 

“fso  his  mother  thinks,”  answered  Minnie,  gazing 
a’'stractedly  at  a  large  gold  locket  she  wore ;  she  kept 
tl’.e  telegram  there,  and  wore  it  always  attached 
to  her  neck.  “But  she  trusted  to  Mr.  Grind  to 
stop  this  marriage,  and  she  made  so  sure  he  would 
do  so  that  I  too  permitted  myself  to  feel  secure 
about  it.” 

“You!”  exclaimed  the  general,  in  a  tone  of  slight 
surprise.  “IMy  pretty  Minnie,  why  did  you  think 
about  it  at  all  ?” 

A  tinge  of  colour  flew  to  IMinnie’s  white  cheek,  but 
her  self-iK>ssession  was  unshaken. 

“  I  thought  about  it  because  of  Philip  Rayner,”  she 
raid.  “He  loved  that  gill  so  dearly  —  he  will  be 
desperate  now.” 

“As  far  as  young  Rayner  is  concerned,”  returned 
tlic  general  in  a  hard  tone,  “  it  is  a  lucky  escape  for 
him.  And  if  he  has  not  more  sense  than  to  grow 


reckless  about  a  woithless  girl,  1  gi\o  him  up  for 
ever.” 

Ihere  was  a  moment’s  silence,  and  then  ^linnie 
lifted  her  railiant  head  with  a  timid  air,-  and  laisc.l  her 
pale  grey  orbs  to  her  father’s  face. 

“Papa,”  she  said,  “I  have  refused  Lord  Baldncr’s 
eldest  son.” 

“  Have  you?”  returned  the  general,  a  little  .startlcil. 
“And  why  did  you  do  that,  puss?” 

“Because  I  knew  the  dearest,  kindest,  old  pa^a 
in  the  woild  did  not  want  him  for  a  son-in-law.’’ 

“Is  that  all  the  reason,  darling  ?”  aslred  the  delighted 
general. 

“Not  quite  all  the  reason,’’  returned  Minnie,  with 
an  air  of  gushing  innocence.  “There’s  a  tiny  little 
reason  of  my  own,  too.” 

The  general  jiatted  her  on  the  head  approvingly, 
and  with  a  beaming  face  asked  if  he  might  hear  what 
this  reason  was. 

“  Certainly,  j-ou  dear,  darling,  old,  drilled  cliernb,” 
said  ^linnie.  “Don’t  1  always  tell  you  evervthin.f 
even  the  silliest  thoughts  of  my  stupid  little  brain?’’ 

The  kind  arms  folded  round  Minnie’s  false  heart 
pressed  her  fondly  as  she  uttered  these  words,  and 
bonding  his  worn,  care-lined  face  over  her  golden  head, 
the  veteran  kissed  tlie  shining  locks,  witli  a  silent 
thanksgiving  for  the  blessing  he  possessed. 

Alas!  in  many  homes  it  is  not  the  young  who  aio 
deceived  and  cheated,  betrayed  by  a  too-loving  tre.-t, 
it  is  the  fond,  credulous  old  folks,  who,  full  of  faitli, 
listen  with  confiding  ears  to  the  falsehoods  of  intrigui!:g 
daughters  and  scapegrace  sons,  (lushing  innocents  of 
fifty  and  sixty,  they  permit  themselves  to  be  debt  led 
like  lambs,  or  shorn  like  sheep.  Blind  and  deaf  lo 
truths  which  all  the  world  knows  excejit  ll'.cai- 
sclvcs,  they  hug  tlieir  delusions  to  tlie  last,  and  garn  i- 
in  their  heart  of  hearts  their  trust  and  love  for  cliildicn 
whose  hard  eyes  will  scarcely  dro])  a  tear  over  their 
grave.s.  In  fiction  tlie  young  have  all  the  honour,  but 
reality  tells  a  different  tale ;  in  actual  life  it  is  age  tln.t 
wears  the  shackles  of  duty,  and  in-actises  the  virtues, 
while  youth  revels  free  iu  selfishness  ami  fii\oiity. 
But  perchance  the  unseen  crown  of  patience  and  self- 
denial  that  encircles  many  a  silvered  head  may  be 
more  lovely  to  understanding  eyes  than  the  fre.ih 
coronal  of  visible  beauty  that  crowns  the  young.  'I'licn 
we  forgive  the  young  so  easily,  because  they  know  so 
little.  It  is  a  great,  but  scarcely  a  well-recognised 
truth,  that  man,  imtil  matured  by  parental  love,  is  only 
in  possession  of  undeveloped  faeultics  and  uniijie 
affections.  He  has  not  attained  the  full  stature  <.f 
man ;  there  are  thoughts,  fears,  lioj)e.s,  ami  unselli-^a 
adorations  still  out  of  his  reach  ;  the  hidden  springs  of 
the  heart  are  to  him  unknown  fountains;  he  neur 
ta.stes  a  full  life,  never  knows  the  full  joy  or  sorrow 
the  soul  can  feel.  Hence  there  pertains  even  to  vc  -y 
old  bachelorhood  much  of  the  conceited  wisdom,  ai  d 
real  ignorance,  and  blind  selfishness  of  a  child.  I’arent.s 
are  blind  too;  but  theirs  is  the  blindness  of  love,  not 
of  cyniei.sm  and  unbelief. 

As  General  .‘Sinclair  clasped  his  daughter  wiili  an 
arm  tliat  trembled  slightly  with  all  the  love  it  felt, 
he  believed  hi  her  as  he  would  iu  an  angel.  No 
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shadow  of  tliu  yiil's  crafty,  cruel,  secretive  nature  hud 
ever  crossed  his  open  mind.  !Mau  mi-lit  be  wicked 
and  woman  deceitful,  but  ^iinuic  was  pure  and  perfect 
as  a  crystal  ^lobe. 

“^ly  darling',”  ho  whispered,  “Ls  the  priuce  arrived 
of  wliom  we  spoke  at  I’aris 

'I'herc  was  a  touch  of  sadness  aud  auxiety  in  his 
voice  which  lie  strove  to  hide. 

IMiiinie  acted  the  timid  maiden  to  perfection — the 
iiijuiiii'  of  Frencli  plays — as  slie  hid  her  face  ou  his 
shoulder,  and  answered  in  a  whisper — 

“  He — he  is  come,  papa,  aud  he  isn't  a  prince  at  all. 
lie  has  no  feathei's,  no  siiangles,  no  diamonds  —  he 
hasn't  even  <rlass  shoes  or  a  purse  with  three  pieces  of 
gold  always  *11  it ;  but  then  he  has  one  great  virtue 
which  counterbalances  all  these  defects.” 

The  general  positively  trembled,  as,  bending  over  his 
only  treasure,  he  said  in  a  huiried  voice — 

“  And  what  is  this  great  virtue,  Minnie?” 

“  lie  has  the  merit  of  being  the  man  whom  the 
dearest,  kindest,  and  best  of  old  papas  chose  for  his 
daughter.” 

‘■i’hilip  I’ayner!”  exclaimed  the  general,  breathless 
with  astonishment.  “And  do  you  love  him,  my  dear?” 

^liimie  seemed  overwhelmed  with  confusion,  as. 
casting  down  her  eyes,  she  murmured  a  faint  “  Yes.” 

“  lUcss  my  soul !”  ejaculated  her  bewildered  father. 
“  I  had  no  idea  of  this.” 

As  a  general  rule,  fathers  and  mothers  seldom  have 
any  idea  of  what  their  young  folks  are  about. 

“And  docs  the  young  man  love  you,  my  dear?”  he 
added. 

“  I  can't  tell,”  answered  Minnie  with  a  deep  sigh. 
“You  know,  papa,  I  could  not  be  so  wicked  as  to  tiy 
to  win  him  from  another  girl ;  but  I  have  sometimes 
t’lought  if  that  deceitful  .and  worldly  Miss  Woodford 
were  not  in  the  way,  he  might  have  loved  me.” 

“  She  is  not  in  the  w.ay  now,  darling ;  and  you  have 
let  him  go  to  India.” 

“  I  could  not  help  that,”  answered  ^linnie ;  “  he 
went  before  I  knew  the  false  girl  had — had  married 
Leslie  Xorman.” 

The  words  seemed  to  rise  in  her  thro.at  and  choke 
her,  and,  to  her  father’s  infinite  wonder  .and  pity,  she 
burst  into  passionate  tears.  Tears  were  rare  indeed 
with  Minnie,  but  when  they  c.amc,  they  tore  her  slight 
form  wit'.i  an  agony  painful  to  see.  .Supporting  her  in 
his  .arms,  the  general  lavished  tender  and  soothing 
words  on  her,  while  ho  hnplored  her  to  tell  him  what 
he  could  do  for  her.  Ilis  alarm  and  grief  weie 
extreme. 

“  It  is  my  fault,  darling,”  he  said.  “  It  was  I  who 
put  this  young  man  into  your  hea  1.  old  simjileton  that 
1  am,  shaping  out  romances  at  my  age.  My  dear,  dear 
child,  what  can  I  <lo  for  you  now  ?” 

“I  hate  my.seif  for  letting  you  sec  this,”  eried 
Minnie,  dashing  the  t  'urs  from  her  f.ace  angrily.  “Do 
for  me  what  you  tl  in',  lost,  p.apa;  only  try  to  let  me 
see  him  again.  You  understand,  white  that  wiekeil 
girl  remained  unmarried,  I  did  not  dare  to  hope ;  but 
now - '’ 

Vt'ringing  her  hamls  together,  she  bent  her  foreheail 
against  them,  as  though  unable  to  utter  another  word. 


•Vt  that  moment  she  was  in  a  mood  to  kill  Mr.  Xorman’s 
wife,  had  that  fragile  girl  been  in  her  power. 

“Comfort  yourself,  my  dear,  dear  child,”  pleaded 
the  general.  “  If  all  goes  w  ell,  there  is  nothing  will 
please  me  so  much  as  your  loving  this  young  man.  I 
like  him  extremely,  and  rest  assured  that  all  that  can 
be  done  with  honour  shall  be  done.  Hope  everything, 
darling;  tlierc  is  no  impediment  in  the  way  now. 
M  hat  a  blessing  ^Ir.  Xorman  has  taken  this  cunning 
iMiss  W'oodford  off  our  hands !” 

He  stooped  to  kiss  her  as  he  sjiokc ;  but  Miimie  drew 
her  face  away  with  a  shudder,  then  tm’ued  and  thing 
her  arms  around  him. 

“Don't  mention  th.at  m.an  again,  p.apa,”  she  cried. 
“  I  hate  him  so  for  his  conduct  to  his  mother ;  he  is 
killing  her.” 

“Mrs.  Xorman  is  indeed  looking  very  ill,  IMinnie. 
You  should  advise  her  to  return  to  Faris  ;  it  is  evident 
this  damp  climate  disagrees  with  her  frightfully.  Then 
our  loneliness  is  not  good  for  a  pei-sun  of  her  tempera¬ 
ment.  Let  us  ask  a  few  friends  to  stay  with  us,  at 
least  till  she  leaves.  They  will  do  you  good  too, 
Minnie.” 

“Xo,  no,  papa,  I  could  not  bear  comp.any  just  yet — 
I  should  fret  to  death ;  aud  you  must  think  of  me,  not 
of  ^Irs.  Xorman.  O  pap)a,  I  have  been  in  sorrow  so 
long !” 

The  truth  in  her  words,  false  as  she  made  them  to 
her  father,  threw  an  unusual  pathos  into  her  thin 
voice.  The  general  marked  it,  .and  kissed  her  tenderly. 

“  Good  night,  darling.  Trust  in  me  always;  I  tliiuk 
of  no  one  but  you.” 

As  Jlinnie  closed  the  door,  ho  drew  a  writing-table 
to  the  fire,  and  wrote  several  letters  rapidly,  one  to  a 
person  high  in  2jOwer,  rescinding  his  resignation  of  his 
post  in  Indi.a,  aud  requesting  earnestly  that  he  might 
be  re-appointed,  or,  if  this  were  impossible,  he  asked 
for  some  other  appointment  wortliy  of  his  services.  lie 
knew  he  could  only  return  to  In-lia  .at  a  detidly  risk 
to  himself,  yet  he  formed  Ins  resolve  to  go  without  a 
moment's  hesitation.  Minnie’s  h.apinness  was  dearer 
to  him  than  he.alth. 

^leanwhile  the  girl  for  whom  he  was  thus  willing  to 
give  even  life  itself  sat  before  her  gl.ass  alone,  and 
looked  scornfully  at  the  traces  of  tears  on  her  white 
cheeks. 

“They  .arc  the  hast  I  will  ever  shed  for  so  mean  a 
c.ause,”  she  said  bitterly. 

Then  her  thought  changed,  and  the  scornful  expres¬ 
sion  on  her  lijis  flashed  into  a  smile. 

“Thank  goodness,  I  have  thoroughly  humbugged 
iny  dear  old  goose  of  a  father  ;  he  will  never  guess  the 
truth  now.  And  even  if  he  takes  me  so  literally  at  my 
word  that  he  carries  me  to  Indi.a,  I  shall  be  all  the 
nearer  success.  I  know  her  well — a  weak,  fragile,  pur- 
jioseless  creature;  it  will  not  cost  me  much  trouble  to 
kill  her.’’ 

IMinnie  did  not  know  that  the  first  step  she  had 
t.aken  in  this  direction  had  jjrccipitated  the  marriage 
of  Fairy  to  Leslie  Xorman.  IShe  only  guessed,  and 
rightly,  that  if  jealousy  was  sneh  a  poignant  J'aiig  to 
her.  it  might  prove  a  fat.al  stab  to  one  so  dclica.e  and 
meek  as  Fairy,  her  rival. 
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She  rose  and  took  a  packet  of  letters  from  a  secret 
drawer  in  her  davenport. 

'I'hey  wore  all  in  Fairy's  handwriting,  and  all  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Philip.  They  had  been  abstracted  from  his 
desk  during  one  of  his  many  visits  to  Polvor.  It  had 
not  cost  much  trouble  to  effect  this,  for  he  was  careless 
of  his  keys,  and,  not  being  of  a  suspicious  nature,  it 
never  occurred  to  him  to  blame  the  real  delinquent, 
when  at  last  he  missed  the  packet.  ^linnie  spread  the 
letters  on  her  lap,  and  read  them  through,  an  expression 
of  withering  contempt  on  her  face  the  while. 

“  A  compound  of  romance,  imbecility,  weakness,  and 
superstition,  and  a  large  share  of  that  idiotic  quality 
that  poets  call  abnegation  of  self.  I  could  not  know 
her  better  if  I  lived  with  her  all  my  life,”  she  thought. 
“And  through  it  all,  what  a  patient,  enduring  love  for 
this  homely,  ordinary  simpleton  her  lover!  Well,  if 
with  such  materials  and  my  money  I  cannot  kill  her, 
I  must  be  as  great  a  simpleton  as  she  is  herself.” 

Minnie  replaced  the  letters  in  the  drawer,  and  then 
threw  herself  into  a  chair. 

“  Now  let  me  think  of  Mrs.  Norman,”  she  said  to 
herself.  “I  must  have  no  gaieties,  no  visitors;  it  is 
only  in  loneliness  she  will  tell  me  the  story  I  intend  to 
hear.  I  will  not  allow  her  to  go  back  to  Paris  till  she 
has  told  it.  She  would  leave  off  her  opium  there,  and 
I  should  have  no  chance.  How  desperately  weak  and 
nervous  it  makes  her !  I  wish  one  of  the  old  Polvor 
ghosts  would  visit  her  bedside  and  order  her  to  confess. 
That  would  frighten  her  into  it  at  once.  Or  I  wonder 
if  I - ” 

Minnie  paused  in  her  reverie  and  took  down  from 
her  book-shelf  a  curious  old  work  on  witchcraft  and 
magic.  When  the  clock  struck  twelve  she  was  still 
perusing  it,  and  Mrs.  Norman,  in  the  next  room  to 
hers,  slept  a  troubled  sleep,  filled  with  visions  of  gloom 
and  fear. 

“One  of  the  ancient  lords  of  Aspromontc  was  so 
potent  a  wizard,”  said  the  chronicle,  that,  under 
feigned  friendship,  inviting  them  he  mi.sliked  to  his 
castle,  he  entertained  them  with  goodly  shows  and 
great  feasting,  yet  nevertheless  his  sjiells  were  so 
wrought  about  them  that,  on  their  journey  homewards, 
they  ever  perished  miserably  of  hunger  and  thirst.” 

Minnie  shook  her  head  as  she  read  this.  “The  old 
Count  of  A.spromonto  had  doubtless  a  stanch  cook,” 
she  said,  “  but  now-a-days  inquests  follow  such  witch¬ 
craft  as  this.” 

Turning  over  the  pages  with  smooth,  supple  fingers, 
her  eye.s  fell  on  those  woi-ds : — 

“And  her  witehcr.'ifts  and  evil  deeds  being  fully 
proved  against  her,  the  sorcere.ss  was.  with  one  consent, 
condemned  to  death.  Thereupon  one  of  the  Lords  of 
the  Council  questioned  her  thus ; — 

“  ‘  Leonora  Galigai,’  quoth  he,  ‘  there  remaineth  no 
hope  for  thee  upon  this  earth,  albeit  confession  is  good 
for  the  soul ;  I  charge  and  abjure  thee,  therefore,  that 
thou  herewith  confess  by  what  chanu  thou  hast  wrought 
iqion  the  mind  of  the  CJueen.’* 

*•  Strengthening  herself  to  stand,  for  she  was  weak 


*  Mary  do  Mcdicis. 


with  the  torture,  Leonora  Galigai  turned  a  scornful  gaze 
upon  him. 

“  ‘  By  the  charm  of  a  strong  mind  over  a  weak,  my 
Ixird  Chancellor,’  she  said  ;  ‘  that  was  my  spell — none 
other.’” 

iMinnie  gl.anced  towards  the  door  of  communication 
between  her  room  and  ^Irs.  Norman's,  closed  the  book, 
and  smiled. 

CHAPTER  VH. 

ADA:ME  BOURDELAIX,”  said  the  voice  of 
Baiitistc  llcrstal,  “may  I  come  in?'’ 

The  comely  lady  looked  up  from  her  work  and 
smiled  assent. 

“And  how  arc  you, Baptiste,  iny  child?'’  she  said, 
humouring  his  fancy  with  regard  to  his  years. 

“  I  am  sick  to  de.ath,  madame,”  answered  Baptiste 
wistfully.  “There  arc  fires  around  me  wherever  I  go, 
and  at  night  voices  come  to  me  bidding  me  ‘  arise  and 
watch.’  ” 

“Jlypoor  Baptiste,  these  arc  fancies;  you  should 
chase  them  away  with  a  brave  heart,  and  they  would 
not  come  again.” 

Baptiste  shook  his  head  mournfully. 

“  They  will  never  go  while  fires  stand  about  Silver- 
stream  seeking  to  devour  it.  JIadamc  Bourdelaix,  they 
go  in  and  out  like  friends  with  smiles  on  their  lips,  but 
that  night  on  the  snow  I  read  their  hearts  as  plainly  as 
I  read  that  a  homestead  is  burning  when  I  see  flames 
on  the  sky,  and  I  read  there  fire.” 

Madame  Bourdelaix  looked  up  from  her  work  and 
fixed  her  eyes  steadily  on  Baptiste. 

“  You  arc  often  wiser  than  the  wise  ones,  Baptiste,” 
she  said,  “  and  in  this  instance  I  verily  believe  you  speak 
the  truth.  I  think  they  arc  bad  men ;  but  what  can  I 
do,  Baptiste?  Mademoiselle  dc  Pierpont  has  taken  a 
fancy  to  the  handsome  one.  and  when  I  warn  Justme, 
she  laughs  at  her  for  listening  to  me.” 

“Mademoiselle  llcrmance  is  a  scorpion,”  returned 
Baptiste,  “  and  like  a  scorpion  she  will  sting  herself. 
I  am  going  to  Silverstream ;  will  you  come  with  me, 
IMadame  Bourdelaix?  1  am  only  a  poor  little  lame 
boy,  but  Mademoiselle  Justine  knows  my  voices  tell 
me  truth ;  she  will  listen  to  us  when  we  both  speak 
together.” 

The  wife  of  the  burgomaster  put  away  her  work 
thoughtfully,  and  arraying  herself  with  a  hasty  hand, 
she  accompanied  Baptiste  to  8ilver.stream.  In  the 
courtyard  before  the  chateau  they  met  Monsieur  Dros.si 
and  Mr.  fSchmidt,  both  apparently  in  high  .sjiirits. 

“Ah!  my  little  wolf-killer,”  cried  the  lirst,  as  he 
lifted  his  hat  obsequiously  to  the  laily,  “arc  you 
come  to  ISilvcrstream  begging?” 

“  Or  perhaps  he  is  come  to  look  after  the  sjioons,” 
said  the  Englishman  in  bad  French,  laughing. 

“You  arc  much  mistaken,  gentlemen,”  cried  Madame 
Bourdelaix  angrily.  “Baptiste  Ilerstal's  honesty  is 
better  known  here  than  yours.” 

“  ^ladamc  is  discourteous,”  returned  the  English¬ 
man,  lifting  his  hat  gravely.  “  1  only  meant  a  jest.” 

Ilis  handsome  face  and  his  aristocratic  bearing  over¬ 
powered  the  lady's  keen  instinct ;  she  felt  rebuked. 
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“I  am  Sony,  sir,”  she  said,  “to  be  disagreeable,  but 
your  remark  '.vas  ciuel.  Atllieted  and  half-witted  as 
this  i)Oor  lad  is,  lie  has  a  noble  soul,  and  he  has  the 
honour  to  be  ranked,  and  justly,  among  the  dearest  of 
Mademoiselle  Vunternie’s  friends.” 

flaking  them  a  sweejiing  curtsey,  she  passed  up  the 
steps  to  the  great  door,  followed  by  Ilaptistc,  while  the 
two  friends.  Avith  rather  a  diseomiited  air,  departed 
through  the  gateway. 

“  There  go  our  worst  enemies,”  said  the  mean  Al¬ 
phonse.  “That  lady  is  ahvaj'S  poisoning  ^Mademoiselle 
Justine's  mind  against  us,  and  as  to  the  idiot,  he  hates 
us  like - ” 

“Fire!”  interrupted  Sir.  Schmidt  with  a  laugh. 
“What  docs  it  matter  while  we  have  a  friend  like 
the  charming  licnnauce  to  back  us  up  ?” 

Meanwhile  iladamc  Rourdelaix  and  Raiitistc  entered 
the  great  draw  ing-room,  where  Alademoiselle  llcr- 
inancc  sat  at  the  bay  window  ostensibly  reading,  but 
in  reality  casting  furtive  glances  down  the  park  uiion 
the  retreating  figure  of  the  handsome  Englishman. 

Mademoiselle  Justine  sat  at  the  piano  iJaying,  and 
when  she  would  have  risen  to  receive  her  guests,  both 
by  an  imploring  gesture  besought  her  to  continue  the 
music.  She  was  a  Avonderful  musician,  one  of  those 
rare  performers  avIio  can  enchant  and  enthral  their 
hearers.  ^ladame  Bourdelaix  thrcAv  herself  silently 
into  a  chair,  and  listened  smiling,  beating  time  noise¬ 
lessly  ;  but  Baptiste  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room 
entranced,  his  face  gloAving  Avith  excitement,  and  his 
large  infantine  eyes  fixed  dreamily  on  ^ladcmoiselle 
Justine. 

M’hcn  she  had  finished  playing,  he  crept  tOAvards 
her  softly,  and  laid  his  hand  on  the  piano. 

“It  is  full  of  visions,”  he  said — “full.  Bright,  beau¬ 
tiful  floAvers,  shining  rivers,  deep  shadowy  Avoods  .and 
mountains — I  saAv  them  all  Avhile  you  played.  When 
I  groAV  up  to  be  a  man  I  Avill  make  a  musical  instru¬ 
ment  more  perfect  than  this.  I  Avill  make  one  that 
shall  bring  to  the  sight  the  spirit  of  the  sounds  played, 
the  visions  that  float  Avitli  them,  the  colour  and  form 
of  the  music — not  the  notes  only.” 

“  That  Avill  be  a  rare  piano,  Baptiste,”  said  Made¬ 
moiselle  Justine,  smiling. 

“But  it  is  all  here,”  ausw’cred  B.aptiste  Avistfully, 
touching  the  keys.  “AVhy  might  not  a  skilful  man 
make  the  visions  rise  and  shoAV  themselves  Avhen  these 
are  struck  ?  Ah !  you  shall  sec !  I  am  only  a  child 
now ;  Avhen  I  am  a  man  I  Avill  do  great  things.  Ah ! 
Mademoiselle  llcrmance!”  he  cried,  turning  suddenly 
towards  her,  “in  a  dream  the  other  night  I  saAv  the 
Chateau  de  I’ierpont  in  flames,  and  Monsieur  le  Comte 
knelt  to  the  fire  and  prayed  for  mercy,  but  your 
hand  struck  him  down,  and  I  saAv  his  grey  hair  all 
dabbled  in  blood.  It  was  a  horrible  dream.  I  am 
haunted  by  dreams  now.  Fire,  ahvays  fire,  around  me 
at  night !” 

Ilis  wild  eyes  turned  mournfully  on  Mademoiselle 
Justine  as  he  spoke,  and  the  eagerness  in  his  child¬ 
like  voice  changed  to  an  inexpressible  sadness.  Truly 
he  had  a  haunted  look,  a  look  Avan  and  sorroAvful  like 
a  man  Avhose  rest  is  broken  by  visions  and  spectres. 
Mademoiselle  Justine  regarded  him  pitifully. 


“  My  poor  Baptiste,”  she  said,  “  Avhy  these  dreams  of 
fire  lately?  All  the  fires  that  could  hurt  you  Avere 
(pienchcd  long  ago.  (Jod  sends  the  summer  dcAvs  and 
the  freshest  rain  of  heaven  on  such  he.arts  as  yours,  and 
the  angels  are  around  you  always,  Baptiste.” 

“Well,  Avhat  next?’’  exclaimed  Mademoiselle  Iler- 
mance,  shutting  up  her  book  Avith  a  hard  snap.  “  You 
can't  cxj)ect  a  reasoniil>le  Avoman,  Justine,  to  sit  still 
and  listen  to  such  nonesensc  as  that.  Theie's  a  poor 
creature  bcAvildered  and  tortured  by  an  i  nagination 
too  strong  for  his  h.alf-crazod  Avits ;  and  instead  of 
talking  sensibly  to  him,  you  ansAver  the  foo  according 
to  his  folly  in  Avoids  as  visionary  as  his  own  ” 

“My  dear  llcrmance,'’ pleaded  Madenu isellc  Van- 
ternie  meekly,  “  Baidiste  has  that  childlike  faith  to 
Avhich  is  revealed  Aviser  things  than  avc  c.an  receive.  He 
understands  me  better  Avhen  Isjieakto  him  according  to 
the  bent  of  his  own  mind.  And  surely  the  angels 
Avho  guard  us  all  must  care  Avith  a  deeiier  love  than  we 
Avot  of  for  a  being  so  innocent  as  he.” 

Mademoiselle  de  rierpont  shrugged  her  mummy 
shoulders,  and  sj)read  her  apish  fingers  in  the  air,  in  a 
manner  highly  expressive  of  the  intense  contempt  she 
felt  for  all  her  friend's  beliefs  in  angels,  but  apparently 
she  dared  make  no  further  remark  on  this  subject. 
Meek  as  ^lademoiscllcVantcrnieAvas,  there  AA'cre  things 
Avhich  she  Avould  not  have  discussed  at  Silverstream ; 
therefore,  the  Voltaircism  in  Avhich  the  cynical  daughter 
of  the  hermit  delighted  could  not  be  displayed  here. 
IIoAvcvcr,  she  could  turn  savagely  on  Bai)tistc,  and 
this  she  did  Avith  a  vicious  snap  of  her  dried  fingers  in 
the  air. 

“  Ud  pour  Us  visious"  she  cried.  “Poor  imht'cilc, 
I  Avill  not  have  you  dream  about  me.  I  am  not  a 
simpleton.  I  understand  Avhat  you  mean,  and  I  Avould 
advise  you  to  leave  me  and  my  friends  alone.” 

Mademoiselle  Justine  looked  at  her  in  perplexity,  but 
the  Avife  of  the  burgomaster  intci’j)oscd,  and  in  a  very 
fcAV  Avords  made  things  clear  to  her  understanding. 

“ Mademoiselle  de  Pierpont,”  she  said,  “you  cannot 
knoAv  hoAV  much  your  name  is  discussed  in  the  village, 
or  you  Avould  not  despise  a  Avarning  that  is  Avell  meant, 
although  Baptiste  has  conveyed  it  in  half-crazed 
Avords.” 

“What  docs  this  mean?”  asked  Justine  Vanternie  in 
a  firm,  Ioav,  gentle  tone. 

“  It  means,  my  dear  friend,  that  for  nearly  a  month 
tAVO  strangers  have  visited  your  chateau,  of  Avhom 
every  one  is  susiiicious  except  yourself.  And  it  means, 
further,  that  one  of  them  in  his  cups  declares  that  he 
intends  to  be  lord  of  the  Chateau  de  Picrjfont.” 

As  she  concluded  this  speech,  pretty  little  iladamc 
Bourdelaix  idaced  her  plump  hands  on  her  bosom, 
and  curtseyed  Ioav  to  the  vicious,  upturned  nose  of 
Mademoiselle  de  Pierpont. 

“Surely,  llcrmance,  you  cannot  have  given  this 
man,  of  Avhom  avo  knoAV  so  little,  any  encouragement 
to  boast  thus  openly  of  his  slight  acquaintance  Avith 
you?”  said  Justine,  gravely. 

Words  cannot  paint  the  small,  apish,  vicious  anger 
Avith  Avhich  the  fair  llcrmance  received  the  remon¬ 
strance. 

“Spite  and  slander,”  she  said,  shaking  her  little 
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sticks  of  fingers  violently  at  Madame  15ouidelaix.  “  Is 
it  likely  that  Monsieur  Schmidt  would  be  such  a  fool  as 
to  talk  in  that  way  of  me?'’ 

‘“I  hope  not.  Ilennance.  But  at  all  events  I  will 
not  receive  him  any  more  at  Silvei-strcara  while  you 
are  here.” 

I  will  not  trou’  le  you  or  Silverstream  a  day  longer 
with  my  jaesence.’’  exclaimed  the  lady  in  a  rage. 
“Here  is  n  y  father's  carnage  coming  up  the  park: 
doubtless  it  is  se:it  to  fetch  me.” 

Her  words  were  true.  In  another  moment  a  servant 
entered  wi  ll  a  letter.  The  Arcadian  Count  was 
seriously  ill.  and  he  implored  his  affectionate  daughter 
to  rc’tum  to  him  at  once. 

JuAine  Canteriiio  was  all  sympathy  and  kindness, 
and  so  loaded  the  vicious  little  I  lermance  with  affection, 
that  before  she  6te2'ped  into  the  carriage  she  melted 
slightly. 

My  dear,"'  she  said.  “  I  was  .angry  with  that  little 
pudding  of  a  Bourdelaix.  and  not  with  you.  Don't 
let  the  oily  little  simjdeton  persuade  you  to  shut  your 
door  agaainst  your  poor  dead  brother's  friemls.  I  am 
sharjierthan  you.  and  if  /don't  think  Monsieur  Schmidt 
a  scoundrel  why  should  you?  Drossi,  I  confess,  is  an 
odious  villain.  Uive  him  to  the  Bounlelaix,  and  let 
her  tear  him  to  pieces.  An  ni-nir,  ma  chlre!  There  is 
nothing  the  matter  with  my  father,  I  am  certain.  He 
is  only  feeling  more  savage  than  usual,  and  wants  to 
quarrel  with  me.  AVell.  my  mood  is  sympathetic:  we 
shall  fence  with  poisoned  daggers  to-night.'’  . 

The  sleek  horses  bore  her  away,  and  Ma<lemoiselle 
Justine,  with  a  sense  of  relief  for  which  she  was  some¬ 
what  self-repiroachful,  returned  to  her  friend. 

“  Sj>eak  to  me  frankly,”  she  said :  “  there  is  some¬ 
thing  you  aie  anxious  to  say.'’ 

“My  dear  friend  I’aiffistc,  in  Ids  wild  way,  gives 
you  a  warning  which  I  can  but  rcj)eat.  Only  I  have 
this  to  add.  that  1  heard  from  Monsieur  Bourd<  laix  this 
nioriiing.  and  he  can  hear  of  no  ijmllmnn  at  Brus.sels 
by  the  name  of  Diossi;  but  he  has  heard  of  a  scamj) 
auBwi.:ing  to  the  desciijition  of  our  unpleasant  visitor, 
who  has  been  in  every  jmison  in  Belgium.  Moix-over, 
Monsieur  Bounlelaix  has  looked  in  the  English  directoiy, 
and  he  sends  me  Monsieur  Orind's  address,  and  advises 
you  to  write  to  him,  and  ask  for  information  resijecthig 
this  Mr.  iSchn.ich.'’ 

“But  ^Ir.  .Schmidt  jiretends  that  Mr.  Clrind  is 
Tr.aki:ig  a  tour  in  Scotland,  and  therefore  letters  do  not 
reach  him  at  present.  You  know  I  have  wiilten  and 
asked  for  full  jiai-ti'-ulai-s  icsjK'eting  the  condition  (ff 
my  poor  b;  luhcj-'s  faiiiily.  and  J  have  ha  1  ikj  rejily  yet.’’ 

Justine  \'antei  ide  looked  down  on  her  dee])  mourning 
dress  and  sighed. 

“You  i:;trusted  vour  IcllcJ's  to  Mr.  Schmidt?” 

“Ye.-:.' 

“tViiie  anotln  r,  a:nl  intrust  it  only  to  the  jio  t- 
ofTcc.  anil  until  you  get  the  answer  close  the  diHnsi  of 
Silt  cret ream  to  tl.at  .-])otted  rcj.tile  and  his  handsome 
con.]  aiiio!).  'Ihcic.  i  would  not  have  dared  to  give 
you  tl.at  ad. ice  live  minutes  ago;  that  vicious  little 
llermance  would  have  llown  at  me.  My  dear,  tdie  is  in 
love  with  the  Engli.^l/man.  and  she  will  play  the  count 
eon.c  cranky  tji<-k  vet.  oM  a.s  she  is.’’ 


I  pon  this  JIadamc  Bourdelaix  ix)se  to  de])art,  leaving 
her  fi'iend  much  impressed  by  her  words. 

“Do  not  fear,”  said  Ba])tistc,  kissing  her  hand 
reverently ;  “  if  harm  comes  ne.av  you.  the  voices  will 
tell  me.  They  have  said,  ‘Arise  and  watch,’  and  they 
never  speak  to  me  in  vain.” 

It  was  touching  to  see  t’ne  deep  love  in  the  Large, 
wistful  eyes  of  jinor  Baptiste,  as  he  gazed  lingeringly 
in  the  face  of  JIademoiselle  Justine.  Such  love  as  his 
had  .something  in  it  both  weird  and  solemn.  It  hrought 
from  another  world  whispers  to  the  heart  of  those 
shadows  which  creep  .'•-bout  us  all  at  times,  .and  in  its 
innocent  tenderness  it  touched  tlie  soul  with  somewhat 
of  that  awe  and  shame  we  feel  in  beholdiiig  the  mighty 
lovc  and  faith  of  a  little  child. 

Mademoiselle  Justine  felt  this  as  she  bade  him,  half 
sorrowfully,  a  kind  farewell.  AVitless,  helpless,  infant 
tliough  he  was.  his  faith  and  love  had  done  for  her 
what  reason  and  reasonable  friendship  had  failed  to  do. 
It  was  this  half-crazy,  childish  innocent  who  had  saved 
her  from  a  horrihlc  death,  and  not  the  sen.sible  ^Madame 
Bonrdelai.x  or  the  .shaipv  llermance  de  I’icrpont. 

Thinking  tlius.  Mademoiselle  Ju.stinc  drew  her  desk 
towards  her  and  wrobv  to  Mr.  (Iriiid. 

I.ong  aftcrvvanls  Madame  Bourdelaix  took  great 
credit  to  herself  for  having  accomplished  this,  but  the 
truth  i.s,  .Justine  Vantcinic  wrote  not  in  accordance 
with  her  cautions  advice,  but  ])ccansc  the  “voices’ 
that  spoke  my.stically  of  danger  in  the  clear  S]iiiitu;d 
instincts  of  Baptiste  llcrstal  found  an  echo  in  her  own. 


CHAPTER  vni. 

T  was  true  that  the  hennit-count  lay  languishing  on 
a  bed  of  sieknc.s.s,  receiving  such  small  comfoit  as 
could  be  ministered  to  him  Ijy  the  a]>ibh  hands  of 
Mademoiselle  Ilennance.  Vciy  small  comfort  it  was, 
given  grudgingly,  with  sharp  words  and  weary  asj.ect. 

The  count  looked  into  her  withered  face  in  vain  for 
the  love  he  had  rooted  up,  the  faith  he  had  trami>le.l 
down,  the  gentleiics.s  he  had  driven  away.  All  lliat 
was  womanly,  all  that  was  tender,  all  tliat  was  jiitiiid 
he  had  beaten,  and  ].inched,  and  starved  out  of  her 
long  ago,  when,  a  jioor  little  helj)les.s  monkey,  she  had 
hidden  up  in  tree.)  or  famislied  up  iik  garrets  to  get 
out  of  his  cruel  way.  Now  with  bleared  and  watchful 
eyes  he  lay  looking  upon  lier,  and  he  saw  that  he  looked 
ujioii  the  face  of  the  seorner,  the  uiiturned  nose  of  the 
sneercr,  and  the  curled  lips  of  sarcasm.  He  should 
have  been  triumphant,  but  lie  was  not.  Alas!  he 
longed  for  a  little  tendeiuess,  a  little  Kyin])athy,  a  few 
vvoinanly  words  of  Jiilv. 

“  1  am  ill  l;oiiil)le  pain,”  he  said,  sighing. 

“(Jf  counse  you  are,'’  returned  llermance;  “you 
an“  eighty  years  old.  What  can  you  expect  else  but 
]iaiu  ?” 

'1  he  j)Oor  old  lieniiit  gi-oancd  di.smally,  and  remained 
silent  awhile  ;  then  he  said  again — 

“  llciiiianee,  Jiiy  c/n/J,  what  does  the  doctor  think 
alxiut  jne?” 

“1  don't  know  what  he  lliiiiks — 1  know  what  he 
says,”  snaj)])ed  llci'inance,  ignoring  the  unwonted  title 
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by  wbicli  she  v.'as  iV'blres.seil.  lie  says  you  arc  eighty 
years  cM,  ami  ajjc  is  the  v.-orst  disease  a  man  can 
have.” 

‘‘Ah,  v.ell,  yes,"  sighed  the  poor  ohl  count;  “avo 
imi  st  all  die.  And  if  there  is  no  other  world,  llerniancc, 
death  is  sad." 

There  Avas  some  suiprise  even  in  Ilcrmancc’s  face  as 
she  looked  doAvn  uj)on  him. 

“  Well.  I  thought  your  philosophy  had  Avorked  out 
that  problem  to  your  entire  satisfaction,”  she  saiil, 
‘•years  aiul  yeais  ago.  If  at  eighty  avc  are  to  begin 
again  Avith  //.'s  there  can  be  no  chance  of  solving  it.” 

The  scorn  and  sarcasm  in  her  tone  rang  out  in  the 
sick  le.an's  ear  like  the  crackling  of  an  icicle,  so  cold 
aiul  jiitilc.-s  Avas  it. 

He  smiled  feebly. 

“Never  mind  the  problem,  child;  I'll  get  aa'cII  if  I 
can.  and  Ave'll  talk  it  over  then.’’ 

•‘Whether  you  get  Avell  or  no  is  of  no  consequence 
to  any  one  but  yourself,”  observed  his  daughter  philo¬ 
sophically.  “You  are  only  one,  a  unit  in  the  midst  of 
myriads;  your  death  Avouldn't  stop  the  universe,  I 
siijipose.” 

‘•Somebody  Avill  be  sorry,  surely,  Ilermance,  AAhen  I 
am  gone  V" 

'•  Tln-ii  the  Avorld  Avill  be  very  much  changed  from 
Avh.at  it  A\  :\s  Avhen  you  gave  me  lectures  upon  human 
nature,'’  she  answered  Avith  a  yaAvn.  ‘•5Iau  preys 
upon  his  fclloAV-man  all  his  life  long,  and  CA  cn  annoys 
and  injures  him  after  de.ath  by  exhaling  noxious  gases ; 
Avhy  .should  any  one  be  sorry  th.at  a  feAV  spadefuls  of 
eaith  lie  on  such  a  creature  to  st.ay  his  mischief  at 
last 

'i'liiM  these  tAvo  with  CA’cn  bitterer  Avoids  beguiled 
the  sick  hours  as  they  crept  wearily  on. 

Meanwhile  the  Avorthy  pair  lodging  at  the  sign  of 
the  (Jolden  l.ion  found  the  gre.at  deni's  of  the  ('bateau 
of  Silvenstream  shut  against  them  as  they  besieged  it 
day  after  day. 

The  F.nglishman  Av.as  furioits,  Alphonse  Drossi 
c.nitious  and  Avily. 

l.et  us  go  ami  sec  the  ‘baked  mummy,’”  he  said, 
‘‘and  learn  the  enemy'.s  tactics.” 

lienee  it  Avas  that,  three  days  after  her  return  to 
rierpont,  Mademoiselle  learnt  that  a  gent'eman  aAvaited 
her  in  tlie  draAving-room.  She  enteretl  Avith  a  tlutter 
about  her  heart.  Ye.s,  Avhy  not'?  'I'his  Avoman,  to 
Avhoin  hail  been  denii^d  all  beauty,  all  love,  all  tender 
eiulearnu'iits,  all  holy  beliefs,  all  home  atVeetioms,  Avas 
nevertheless  a  bmnaii  being  Avanting  these  things, 
craving  them  by  natural  right.  And  if  the  stream  of 
her  life  could  not  Ilow  naturally,  surely  it  avouKI  twist, 
and  turn,  and  tun  into  dangerous  rapids  and  sullen 
po.'ls,  or  it  would  sink  bi'iieath  and  creep  im  in  darkness 
and  treachery. 

Mr.  .'sehmidt  ro.se  an.l  came  towards  her  eagerly,  a 
smile  upon  his  handsome  face,  a  glitter  in  his  eye. 
I-ike  Jlr.  Itumble  he  had  counted  the  s[H>ons ;  he  had 
taken  advantage  of  his  solitmle  in  tlie  great  room  to 
note  its  furnitnre  and  iiaintings,  its  air  of  ancient 
respectability  ami  long-deseemU^d  riches.  Remlered 
entlmsiastic  by  this  survey,  he  made  love  Avell,  even 
gracefully,  in  spite  of  his  bad  Kreneh. 


Poor  Mademoiselle!  hungry,  thirsty,  and  bare  as  her 
soul  had  ever  been  kept,  Avas  it  a  marvel  .she  drank  in 
SAveet  Avords  greedily,  ami  forgot  all  her  cunning,  her 
pihilosophy.  and  her  cynicism  in  the  first  kiss  that  had 
ever  been  laid  upon  her  sarcastic  lips'? 

“I  Avouldn't  bring  that  sneak  Drossi  with  me,”  said 
Mr.  Schmidt.  ‘‘  I  know  you  don't  like  him.  neither  do 
I.  but  I  couldn't  get  along  without  the  felloAv  Avhen  I 
fir.st  arrived.  I  sjioke  French  so  badly.  lletAveen  you 
and  me,  my  clmriner,  I  think  the  creature  is  a  rascal, 
ami  the  sooner  I  get  rid  of  him  the  better.'’ 

'I  his  gushing  confidence  on  the  part  of  ilr.  Schmidt 
Avas  a  masterstroke  of  Drossi's,  ami  proved  he  Avas 
a  profound  observer  of  the  straws  which  shoAV  the 
current.  Mademoi.se!le  felt  sure  noAv  that  the  hand¬ 
some  and  rich  F.nglishman  Avas  a  dupe,  not  a  confede¬ 
rate.  She  grew  franker  and  more  eonfidential.  till  at 
length  her  visitor  Avas  infonned  of  the  great  fact, 
conveyed  to  her  that  morning  by  letter,  that  ^lade- 
nioiselle  Vanternie  had  Avritten  to  Mr.  Grind,  and 
upon  his  answer  Avould  depend  the  future. 

Ijencath  this  bloAV  it  Avas  hard  for  Mr.  Schmidt  to 
preserve  his  easy  grace  and  composure. 

AVithout  his  counsellor  Mr.  Schmidt  Avas  but  a  poor 
hand  in  a  dilemma — he  could  think  of  nothing  better 
than  making  a  bold  stroke  for  a  Avife. 

“  AA’hy  should  you  heed  that  sickly  Miss  A’anternie's 
suspicions'?''  he  cried.  “Come  Avith  me  to  Brussels  or 
Paris  at  once,  and  let  us  get  married !" 

“  We  eaiinot  marry  without  my  father's  consent,” 
said  the  lady. 

‘‘  Eh !  what  ?”  exclaimed  Jlr.  Schmidt.  “  If  you  are 
not  old  enough - ” 

But  gallantry  checked  his  tongue,  and  he  sat  looking 
forth  his  blank  dism.ay  at  a  p<irtrait  of  the  count,  taken 
in  his  young  days,  in  full  hirsute  eo.stunie,  Avitli  the 
donkey,  the  shepherdess,  and  all  the  accessories  of 
.\readia  in  the  background.  It  gave  him  no  inspiration, 
so  there  Avas  nothing  for  it  but  t'O  leave  and  seek 
counsel  at  his  unclean  and  spottcil  oracle. 

Making  an  appointment  for  the  next  day,  he  departed, 
and  hurried  to  the  mean  .Vlphonse,  Avho  UAvaited  him  in 
the  Avood  near.  The  spotted  count enauee  of  this  human 
reptile  grcAv  livid  as  he  heanl  the  intelligence. 

“Then  it  is  all  up,"  he  said,  “ unless  we  crack  the 
old  count’s  head,  and  you  elope  Avith  the  mummy.'’ 

“  1  sha’n't  do  either  one,”  retunie.l  Mr.  Schmidt 
gloomily.  ‘‘ A’ou've  brought  me  into  a  horrible  fix  by 
juilling  Mr.  Grind  down  on  me.  I'm  ruined,  that’s  all. 
I  Avish  the  vultures  had  picked  your  bones  before  I 
ever  saw  your  speckled,  spotted,  ring-streaked  face.” 

‘•Will  you  listen  to  me,  Seluniilfr”  said  the  other 
earnestly,  ]'ayiug  no  attention  to  these  eorapliinents, 
“atul  I'll  show  you  a  Avay  to  get  out  of  the  mess.” 

I'll  listen,  but  I'll  have  nothing  to  do  with  anything 
in  the  ‘iiKl  line,’ mind  that.  I'll  keep  the  safe  side, 
Avhatever  may  happen.  So  noAv  talk  away.” 

••  Not  here,  we  are  too  near  the  road." 

••('lime  along,  then,  let  us  go  up  to  the  hennitage, 
that’s  loiu'some  enough.” 

^Ir.  Sehmidt  plunged  glooinily  into  the  recesses  of 
the  Avood,  and  Alphonse  Drossi  crept  after  him  like  a 
spotted  snake. 


XEEDLEWORK  PATrEllXS. 


the  side,  and  one-half  of  the  winjis  are  shaded  of  live 
shades  of  a  line  golden  blown  colour,  from  goM  yellow 
to  dark  brown  ;  a  few  stitehes  of  white  silk  are  jmt  in 
for  the  lighter  jiarts.  'I'he  beak  is  grey,  with  1  black 
stitch  in  the  middle.  'I'he  eye  is  formed  of  1  small 
black  bead,  with  1 
circle  of  vhite  and  ] 
_r black  stitches  round 
it.  'Ihe  throat  is 
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Mtitiridlx:  Siii-(inrii,  watered,  or  fjros-tjraiii  .dll: 
flo.is  .‘<111'  of'  rarioii.‘<  coUntr«  ;  black  foirKc  .dlk ;  jine  black 
browH,  and  while  silk  chenille ;  <jold  thread. 

Ladies  possessed  of  .j— ^ 

suflicient  talent  and 
patience  to  undertake 
a  dilliciilt  piece  of  em- 


broidery  work  can- 

not  wish  for  a  more  , — rT^ 

beautiful  pattern 

than  that  of  this 

hand  screen.  A 

jiair  is  generally 

worked,  and  fonns 

(juite  an  elegant  ornament  to  a  drawing-room 
mantelpiece. 

Xo.  Idll  shows  one  of  the  hand  screens 
when  completed.  Xo.  140  the  bird  in  the 
centre,  ami  a  part  of  the  border  in  full  size. 

Our  jiattern  was  worked  upon  sea-green 
gros-grain  silk.  ’I'he  scroll-pattern  border 
had  outlines  of  gold  thread,  tilled  up  with  a 
network  of  black  purse  silk,  and  ornamented 
with  flowrets  worke<l  in  black  silk  chenille, 
with  a  golii  dot  in  the  centre. 

'Fhe  iieautiful  bird  fif  paradise  is  worked  in 
satin  stitch  with  floss  silk,  not  previously 
raised  with  soft  cotton.  'I’he  head,  the  body. 


shaded  of  3  tints  of 
£  violet  .and  white, 

part  of  the  wings. 
A  few  black  stitches 
are  put  in  for  the 
more  <larkly-shaded 
p.arts  of  the  wing  and  of  the  lower  jiart  of 
the  body,  'fhe  tail,  each  feather  of  which  is 
distinctly  seen  in  Xo.  1 4ii,  is  of  3  shades  of 
golden  yellow,  the  darkest  of  which  is  nearest 
the  tree;  in  the  upper  ]).art  of  the  feathers 
there  .are  a  few  crimson  stitches;  the  hast  3 
feathers  .are  very  light  yellow,  and  the  centre 
one  is  white  ;  short  black  stitches  are  worked 
at  regular  distances  ovi'r  the  j-ellow  feathers. 
'J'he  curved  feathers  under  the  bird  are  of  3 
shades  of  red.  with  black  .stitches.  'I'he  legs 
and  fi'ct  are  worki'd  in  overcast  with  black 
jiurse  silk.  'I'he  stem  u])on  which  the  bird 
rests  is  embroidered  in  brown  silk  chenille,  the 
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leaves  in  {^ti'veii  silk,  the  petals  of  the  llowers  in  white 
clienille.  tlieir  centre  in  crimson  silk  with  black  ili\i- 
sions.  'I'lie  two  thin  long  feathers  of  the  tail  are 
formed  of  Mack  jmrse  silk,  sewn  on  like  soutache,  with 
very  tine  Mack  sewing  silk. 

'Phis  pretty  screen  is  lined  with  white 
watered  silk,  trimmed  round  with  a. 
rich  twisted  cord  of  green  silk  and  gold, 
and  mounted  with  an  elegant  handle  of 
ivory  or  gilt  bronze. 


VEL- 


VELVET  AND 
VETEEN. 

Velvet  is  a  textile  fabric 
woven  either  wholly  of 
silk  or  of  silk  and  cotton 
mixed,  having  a  loose  jiilc 
or  short  shag  of  threads 
on  the  surface,  which  gi\c 
to  it  a  tine  soft  naji.  P'ot- 
toii  stutl's  manufactured 
upon  the  same  plan  are 
commonly  calle<l  velve¬ 
teens.  'i’his  mamifacture 
appears  to  liavo  been  in¬ 
troduced  about  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century,  and  for 
some  time  was  limited  to 
the  Italian  cities,  (ienoa 
velvet  has  always  been 
celebrated.  'I'he  I-'rench 
subseipiently  learned  the 
process,  and  greatly  im¬ 
proved  it.  and  the  refugees 
from  France  brought  their 
knowledge  to  England. 

IJesides  its  })leasing  soft¬ 
ness  and  rich  aii])earauce. 

Velvet  possesses  in  a  high 

degree  the  (piality  of  duralulity  derived  from  the  elose 
texture  of  the  under  side,  and  the  thick  nap  of  the 
upper,  which  opposes  great  resistance  to  external  fric¬ 
tion.  It  is.  moreover,  very  warm,  and  sjiecially  suitjible 
for  ornate  ami  ornamental  figured  stuffs.  Its  ])eculiar 
character  is  derived  from  the  insertion  of  short  nieces 


of  silk  threiid,  secured  under  the  shoot,  weft,  or  cross 
threads,  their  ends  standing  upright,  and  so  chjsely 
together  as  to  conceal  the  interlacing  of  the  threa<ls 
beneath.  '1  hey  are  furnished  in  an  extra  set  of  threads 
called  pile  threads,  arranged  in  the  loom  j)arallel  to  the 
warp  threads,  and  much  longer  than 
these,  which,  in  the  ju-ogress  of 
the  weaving.  arej)assed.  after  eveiy 
third  throw  of  the'  shuttle,  over  a 
thin  semi-cylindrieal  stiaight  brass 
wire  which  is  laid  across  the  whole 
fabric  over  the  warj)  threads.  'I'he 
next  working  of  the  treadle  carries 
the  pile  tin  eads  down  ovei'  the  wire, 
when  they  are  covered  and  fa.stened 
by  the  next  throw  of  the  shuttle. 
Another  wire  is  jffaced  in  the  same 
position  for  the  ne.xt 
row  of  loops  across 
the  fabric,  and 
the.se  are  produced, 
as  already  observed, 
with  evei-y  third 
throw  of  the 
shuttle.  'Pwo  wire.s 
only  are  used,  anil 
these  are  freed  in 
turns  by  the  same 
process,  which  con¬ 
verts  the  loops  into 
a  pile.  Each  of 
them  has  a  groove 
along  its  uiijier  sur¬ 
face,  and  on  this  is 
run  a  shai  p-edged 
knife,  thus  .severing 
the  loops,  and  leav¬ 
ing  two  ends  of 
each  one  jirojecting 
above  the  fabric. 
'1  hese  are  brushed 
up  and  dressed  to 
produce  the  velvety 
nap.  If  some  of 
the  pile  threads  are 
left  uncut,  the  vel¬ 
vet  is  then  of  the 
striped  kind.  Fine 
velvets  contain 
forty  to  fifty  rows 
of  loojis  in  an  inch 
length  of  the  fabric, 
and  their  jiroduc- 
tion  is  therefore  ex¬ 
ceedingly  slow  and 
laborious.  'I'he  pro¬ 
cess  is  moieover 
comjilicated  by  the 
use  of  two  shuttles, 
a  stouter  thread 
being  used  after 
the  wire  than  the 
two  which  succeed. 
Hence  the  making 
of  a  yard  id’  jdain 
velvet  is  considered 
a  good  day's  work. 
Improvements  have 
taken  jilace  of  late 
in  velvet -making  as  in  most  manutactures.  and  one 
nuKlitication  jiroduces  the  jiile  by  the  welt,  the  cut 
bi'ing  then  made  in  the  direction  of  the  war)'.  1  he 
])ile  threads  ai  e  wovim  over  a  series  of  line  longitudinal 
knives,  over  the  jioints  of  which  the  jiortions  of  the 
weft  intended  to  form  the  pile  slide  successively  as  the 
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pile  is  v.'ovcii ;  aii  l  the  weft  is  sevcreit  iii  pas  -ing  over 
the  cut-in,::;  ])o:{ion  of  t’lcse  hiiivcs,  which  are  lixeJ. 
Some  of  the  iiev.’  r.utho-ls  cut  auJ  emboss  the  velvet  at 
the  same  time. 


NATURE'S  IMONTHLY  WORK. 

'C’RO^r  tlie  (lark  frost-crusted  shell  of  the  chrvsalis 
-T  winter  forth  issues  iMarch,  with  svide  flashing 
wings  of  sunshine  and  breezy  shadows.  “  hlarch  umny- 
weatliers''  he  was  well  named  bj'  our  forefather.s,  who 
said  that  he  “  came  in  like  a  lion,  and  went  out  like  a 
lamb.'’  The  montli  is  made  up  of  sunshine  and  cloud, 
shower  and  storm,  often  causing  the  hoin-fistcd  jdough- 
maii  to  beat  his  hands  across  his  chest  in  the  morning 
to  warm  them,  and  T)efore  noon  compelling  him  to  throw 
off  his  smock-frock  ami  sleeved  waistco-at.  and  wipe  tlie 
persj'iration  from  his  forehead  with  his  shirt-sleeve  as 
he  stands  between  the  plough-stilts  at  the  end  of  the 
new  ly-made  fuirow. 

March  was  consiilercd  by  the  Romans  the  first  month 
of  the  ye;ir.  and  certaiidy  if  the  clime  of  Italy  in  those 
days  was  at  all  hire  ours  now,  we  are  not  suipiriscd  at 
their  bestowing  tlie  honours  of  primogeniture  on  March. 
January  is  the  very  dead  of  winter ;  and  as  to  Feb¬ 
ruary,  though  we  have  the  snowdrop  and  the  crocus,  and 
occasional  sunny  days,  yet  sleety  blasts  arc  its  more 
common  characteristic,  to  say  nothing  of  frost,  and 
snov.',  and  east  wind.  Rut  March  gives  us  the  first 
announcement  and  taste  of  spring,  brings  the  first 
springing  of  buds  .and  green  herbs,  and  makes  us  feel 
young  though  we  have  seen  fifty  springs  before. 

March  is,  at  any  rate,  the  first  montli  of  spring.  lie 
is  Nature's  t)ld  Forester,  going  through  the  wooils 
and  dotting  the  trees  with  green,  to  mark  the  spots 
where  the  future  leaves  are  to  be  hung.  The  stre.ams 
now  Imi'iy  akmg  with  a  rapid  motion,  as  if  they  had  no 
time  to  play  round  the  impeding  pebbles,  but  were 
eager  to  rush  along  the  green  me.adow  lauds,  to  tell  the 
flowers  it  is  time  to  aw.aken.  The  sun  throws  a  golden 
glory  over  the  eastern  hills  six  hours  before  midday, 
nor  departs  for  his  wc.stern  domains  till  six  hours  after 
noon;  for  it  is  the  month  of  the  equinox.  The  sun 
enters  the  constellation  Arief:  on  the  20th  of  the  montli 
(tlieastronomersrcganl  spring  as  then  commencing),  and 
day  and  night  wouM  be  of  equal  length  all  over  the 
.globe,  oidy  that  the  morning  and  evening  twilight  give 
the  day  the  advantage  everywhere.  As  this  takes  place 
again  in  Sepdember,  the  first  is  called  the  irrnnl  equi¬ 
nox,  the  second  the  autumuaL  It  was  because  at  this 
season  the  days  lengthen  out,  and  begin  to  c.xcci'd  the 
night.s,  that  our  Saxon  forefathers  g.ave  March  the 
name  of  l.cngth-month  (T.OH't-inimnt,  in  their  ortho¬ 
graphy),  whence  we  derive  our  term  Loit. 

Ifcfore  leaiiiig  the  astronomy  of  our  subject,  we  may 
reminil  our  readers  that  there  will  be  an  eclipse  of  the 
Klin  on  the  (Jlli  of  March,  and  an  cclipisc  of  the  moon 
on  the  2nth.  Eclip  ses  of  the  sun  and  moon  are  gene¬ 
rally  as  near  as  this  to  the  time  of  the  equinox,  and 
also  as  near  to  one  another.  As  the  earth  goes  circling 
round  the  sun,  and  the  moon  goes  circling  round  the 
earth,  it  must  Eometimes  hap>p,>eu  that  the  moon  gets 


between  the  sun  and  our  pdauet,  in  which  case  we  have 
an  cclipise  of  the  sun ;  and  sometimes  that  the  earth 
gets  between  the  sun  and  our  satellite,  in  which-case 
we  have  an  eclip'sc  c  f  the  moon.  Eclipises  of  the  sun 
may  be  cither  total,  annular,  or  piartial ;  a  total  eclipisc 
occurring  when  the  moon  so  pa-  ses  between  as  to  hide 
the  V.  hole  of  the  sun's  disc,  an  annular  celipise  when 
the  moon  p, asses  fairly  aeross,  but  at  the  time  of 
greatest  obscuration  leaves  a  ring  of  light  (an  an¬ 
nulus)  all  round,  and  a  piartial  eelipise  when  only  a 
piart  of  the  sun  is  hidden,  and  th.at  pi.art  not  the  central 
part.  The  rc.ison  that  tlie  same  moon  is  .at  one  1  ini' 
large  enough  to  hidi-  the  ivholc  of  the  light,  while  at 
another  time  it  leaves  a  rim  of  the  sun  visible,  is  to  1  o 
sought  for  in  the  fact  of  the  vaiying  distance  of  the 
two  bodies.  The  eelipise  on  the  Oth  will  be  annula;-, 
and  there  will  be  no  annular  eelipise  equal  to  it  visible 
in  Europie  during  the  piresent  century,  so  that  it 
becomes  a  matter  icry  interesting  to  astronomers. 
Rut  the  compilete  form  of  tiie  ling  will  not  be -vRihle 
in  Rritain,  so  that  the  aiipearance  to  us  will  be  that  of 
a  piaiiial  eelipise.  It  will  begin  at  (Ircenwich  at  seven¬ 
teen  minutes  piast  eight  in  the  morning,  and  end  at 
eight  minutes  to  eleven,  the  time  of  greatest  darl.ne.'S 
being  twenty-eight  minutes  before  ten,  when  three- 
fourths  of  the  sun's  surface  will  be  obscured.  'J'he 
moon's  eelipise  on  the  2Uth  w  ill  be  invisible  at  G  reenwich. 

Coming  down  again  to  the  c.arth's  surface,  .and  the 
winds  that  sweepi  over  it  at  this  sea.son,  we  fin<l  that 
we  still  h.avo  to  do  with  the  sun.  'Jhe  g.ales  come 
rushing  and  sounding  over  forest  and  lea,  and  shake 
the  ohl  trees  about  our  houses  with  a  merry  strength. 
March  is  a  rough,  yet  pileasant,  vigorous,  and  ]>i|iing 
month;  and  “the  sound  of  his  going  is  in  the  tupis  of 
the  trees.”  We  are  whirled  along  by  its  careering 
torrent  with  irresi.stible  piower ;  we  are  driven  before 
it,  as  ili.ss  Clifford  says,  as  by  a  steam-engine.  How 
it  comes  riushing  and  roaring  over  the  house,  like  the 
billows  of  a  mighty  ocean !  With  a  voice  of  thuinler 
it  tears  through  the  leafless  o.ak,  fractuiing  its  boughs, 
and  laughing  at  the  vietory;  with  a  solemn  bass  it 
chants  through  the  cypiress  and  the  yew;  with  more 
marti.al  music  it  roars  through  the  huge  arms  of  the 
budding  elm.  Wh.at  a  change  does  it  piroduce  in  the 
roads,  making  them  as  hard  .as  they  were  during  the 
winter  frost!  Rut  there  was  no  cloud  of  dry  dust  then 
as  there  is  now.  When  our  forefathers  rejieated  the 
old  pirovcrb,  “A  pieck  of  March  dust  is  worth  a  king's 
r.ansom,”  did  they  mean,  wo  wonder,  that  its  value  lay 
in  loo.sening  and  drying  the  caith,  and  making  it  titter 
to  till':'  or  did  they  mean  that  the  earth  was -swepit  so 
clean  that  dust  was  a  seaiee  thing  to  find  in  Aln'i 

What  a  scene  of  awful  giandeiir  iqion  the  glorious 
ocean !  kVhere  but  an  hour  before  was  calm  and 
sun-blight — a  variety  of  vessels  lying  at  anchor,  or 
sailing  to  and  fro  in  serene  beauty — now  is  a  scene  of 
sublime  and  chaotic  iqiroar,  the  waves  rolling,  and 
foaming,  and  dashing  their  spiay  over  rocks,  paer- 
heads,  houses,  and  even  the  loftiest  towers,  till  the 
svater  runs  down  the  walls  like  rain!  Did  youeier 
stand  by  the  of  the  Nith,  and  see  the  ."-ol- 

way  come  running  in,  under  a  stiff  south-westev  in 
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Mai'cli,  with  a  breastwork  of  waters  three  feet  hiuh. 
hollow-roaring,  fresh-sj.arkling,  with  a  inane  of  swarm¬ 
ing,  frying,  winking,  lisping  froth,  white  “as  snow 
tlincc  liolteil  hy  the  northern  blast V’’  What  strength! 
what  freshness ! 

One  question  may  he  asked :  Whence  do  the  winds 
derive  their  origin  and  strength?  In  the  old  maps  we 
have  falmlous  divinities  sitting  all  round  the  world 
upon  leathern  bottles,  whose  sides  they  arc  pres.sing  to 
force  out  the  air.  lint,  as  we  have  already  intimated, 
the  true  divinity  concerned  is  the  sun,  or  rather  the 
sun's  heat.  AVe  live  at  the  bottom  of  an  ocean  of  air ; 
the  sun's  rays  falling  upon  the  earth  he.at  its  suiface, 
the  air  in  contact  with  the  surface  shares  its  heat,  is 
expamled,  and  ascends  into  the  upper  regions  of  the 
atnio.sjihere.  Cold  and  heavier  air  streams  in  to  siqijily 
the  place  vacated  by  the  light  and  w.arin  air,  and  thus 
we  have  an  incessant  circulation.  “  Yesterday,"  says 
I’rofc'-sor  'J'yndall,  “1  made  the  following  experiment 
in  the  hot  room  of  a  Turkish  bath.  I  opened  wide  the 
door,  and  held  a  lighted  taper  in  the  doorway,  midway 
between  top  and  bottom.  The  llainc  rose  straight  from 
the  taper.  1  placed  the  taper  at  the  bottom — it  was 
blown  violently  inwards ;  I  i)laced  it  at  the  top — it  was 
blown  violently  outwards.  Here  we  had  two  currents, 
or  winds,  sliding  over  each  other,  and  moving  in  oppo¬ 
site  directions.”  Thus  also  as  regards  our  hemisphere, 
we  have  a  current  from  the  equator  setting  in  towards 
the  north  and  tlowing  in  the  higher  regions  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  another  ilowing  towards  the  equator  in 
the  lower  regions  of  the  atmosiihcre.  These  are  the 
upper  and  lower  Trade  AVinds.  All  winds,  however, 
whether  they  be  gentle  breezes  or  liercc  hurricanes, 
are  equally  to  be  detined  as  air  in  motion,  and  they 
dci'ive  their  origin  and  force  from  the  same  heating 
power  of  the  sun's  rays. 

From  v.inds  to  trees :  their  first  vital  function  after 
the  frost  is  moderated  is  the  ascent  of  the  sap, 
which  is  taken  up  liy  the  absorbent  vessels  com¬ 
posing  the  inner  li.ark  of  the  tree,  and  reaching  to 
the  extremity  of  the  libres  of  the  roots.  The  force 
with  which  the  roots  absorb  fluid  is  very  conside¬ 
rable.  If  a  vine  be  wounded  in  the  stem  when 
the  sap  is  rising,  a  largo  (plant ity  will  flow  out  and 
will  continue  to  tlow  for  .some  time.  An  elm-tree 
from  which  a  portion  of  the  bark  and  outer  layers  of 
wood  had  been  accidentally  torn  off  has  been  known  to 
pour  forth  from  the  wound  many  gallons  in  a  few 
hours,  and  the  loss  could  only  be  restrained  by  nailing 
a  leaden  jilate  very  lirmly  over  the  part.  If  the  stem 
of  a  vine  be  cut  through  when  the  sap  is  ascending, 
and  a  piece  of  bladder  be  tied  over  the  surface  of  the 
lower  part,  this  is  soon  distended  with  tluid.  and  in  a 
few  hours  will  Imr.st.  'I'his  great  accession  of  nourish¬ 
ment  cau.ses  buds  to  swell,  to  break  through  their 
covering  and  to  spread  into  blossoms,  or  lengthen  into 
shoots  bearing  leaves.  'I'his  is  the  first  process,  and, 
ptoperly  speaking,  is  all  that  belongs  to  the  spriiiiiiii;/ 
OT  thnifiiiiiim  of  trees;  and  in  annual  or  deciduous  jdants 
there  is  no  other  jirocess.  'I'he  plant  absorbs  juices 
from  the  earth,  and  in  jiroportion  to  the  (piantity  of 
these  juices  increases  in  size ;  it  expands  its  blossoms, 
perfects  its  fruit,  and,  when  the  ground  is  incapable 


by  drought  or  frost  of  yielding  any  more  moisture,  or 
when  the  vessels  of  the  plant  are  not  able  to  draw  it 
iqi,  the  plant  perishes.  15ut  in  trci.i.  though  the  be¬ 
ginning  and  end  of  the  first  process  is  exactly  similar 
to  what  takes  jdace  in  vegetables,  yet  there  is  a  second 
Jirocess  which,  at  the  same  time  that  it  adds  to  their 
bulk,  enables  them  to  endure  and  go  on  increasing 
through  a  long  series  of  years. 

'I'he  second  process  begins  soon  after  the  first,  and 
in  this  way; — At  the  base  of  the  footstalk  of  each  leaf 
a  small  bud  is  gradually  formed ;  but  the  .absorbent 
vessels  of  the  leaf  having  exhausted  themselves  in  the 
formation  of  the  bud.  .are  un.able  to  bring  it  nearer 
to  maturity.  In  this  state  it  exactly  re cmblcs  a  seed, 
containing  within  it  the  rudiments  of  vegetation,  liut 
destitute  of  .absorbent  vessels  to  nourish  and  evolve  the 
embiTO.  Ileing  surrounded,  however,  by  sap,  like  a 
seed  in  moist  earth,  it  is  in  a  projier  situation  for  gi-ow- 
ing.  'I'he  influence  of  the  sun  sets  in  motion  the  juices 
of  the  bud  and  of  the  seed,  and  the  first  operation  in 
both  of  them  is  to  send  down  roots  a  cert.ain  dejith  into 
the  ground  for  the  jnirposc  of  obtaining  the  neee'^ary 
moisture.  The  bud  accoialingly  shoots  down  its  roots 
upon  the  inner  bark  of  the  tree,  till  they  reach  the  jiart 
covered  by  the  earth.  AVinter  now  arriving,  the  cold 
and  defect  of  moisture,  owing  to  the  clogged  condition 
of  the  absorbent  vessels,  c.ause  the  fruit  ami  leaves  to 
fall,  so  that  exeejit  the  jirovision  of  buds  with  roots, 
the  rem.alnder  of  the  tree,  like  .an  annual  jdant.  is  en¬ 
tirely  dc.ad ;  the  leaves,  the  flowers,  and  fruit  aie  gone, 
and  what  was  the  inner  bark  is  no  longer  organised, 
while  the  roots  of  the  buds  form  a  new  inner  bark; 
and  thus  the  buds,  with  their  roots,  contain  all  that 
remains  alive  of  the  whole  tree.  It  is  owing  to  this 
annual  renovation  of  the  inner  bark  that  the  tree  in¬ 
creases  in  bulk  ;  and  a  new  co.ating  being  added  every 
year  we  are  hence  furnished  with  an  easy  and  exact 
method  of  ascertaining  the  age  of  a  tree  by  counting 
the  number  of  concentric  circles  of  which  the  trunk  ii 
comjiosed.  'I'he  sap  in  trees  always  rises  as  soon  as 
the  frost  is  abated,  that  when  the  stimulus  of  the  warm 
weather  in  the  early  spring  acts  ujion  the  bud,  there 
may  be  at  hand  a  sujijdy  of  food  for  its  nourishment. 

'Fhe  Helds  are  now  a,ssuming  a  vernal  greenness; 
the  buds  are  swelling  in  the  hedges;  the  banks  are 
disjil.aying,  amidst  the  brown  remains  of  last  year's 
vegetation,  the  luxuriant  weeds  of  this.  There  .are 
arums,  ground  ivy,  chervil,  the  glaucous  leaves  .and 
burnished  llowers  of  the  pilewort,  and  many  other  fres'.i 
and  early  bursts  of  greenery. 

Resides  the  hazel,  the  sallow  now  enlivens  the  hedges 
with  its  catkins  full  of  yellow  dust,  and  the  alder-trees 
are  covered  with  a  kind  of  black  bunches,  which  are 
the  male  and  female  tlowere.  'I'he  yew,  the  jiojilar, 
and  the  elm  may  be  added  to  the  catalogue,  while  in 
the  gardens  the  peach  and  nectarine,  the  almond,  the 
cherry,  and  ajuicot  trees  come  into  full  bud.  'I'he 
butcher's  broom  is  a  curious  shrub ;  it  ilowei-s  in  Alareh, 
but  its  tiny  bkissoms  arc  devch'jied  where  few  would 
look  for  them — on  the  hacl-  of  its  stik'-iiointed  leaves. 
The  broad-leaved  wood-rush,  with  its  hairy  leaves,  may 
now  be  gathered  in  woods;  and  the  hare-tail  cotto;i 
grass,  with  its  Heecy-looking  heads  of  cotton  wool,  also 
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blossoms  in  IMaich.  Now  also  llowcrs  that  singular 
plant  the  mistletoe,  held  sacred  by  the  Druids  beeause 
its  leaves  and  beriies  grew  in  clusters  of  three  united 
to  one  stem.  The  common  mercury,  too,  puts  forth 
its  green  and  inconspicuous  flowers,  remarkable  for 
their  stamens  and  pistils  (eonstituting  male  and  female 
blossoms)  being  developed  on  dift'erent  plants.  This 
plant  grows  about  a  foot  in  height— often  among  loose 
stones— and  forms  thick  patches  of  deep  green. 

ISjiring  is  the  year's  youth  and  the  fair  mother  of 
new  flowers.  .Some  of  tliose  that  we  have  seen  before 
are  now  more  plentiful:  we  can  plant  our  “foot  upon 
nine  daisies,”  and  not  until  that  can  be  done  do  the 
old-fashioned  eountry  people  believe  that  spring  is 
really  come.  The  gardens  are  now  rendered  gay  by 
the  crocuses,  which  adorn  the  borders  with  a  rich 
mixture  of  imre  white  and  briglitest  yellow,  rrim- 
roses  peep  out  beneath  the  hedges,  and  the  most 
delightfully  fragrant  of  all  flowers,  the  violet,  discovers 
itself  by  the  perfume  it  imparts  to  the  surrounding  air, 
before  the  eye  has  perceived  it  in  its  lowly  bed.  'I'here 
are  several  kinds  of  violets,  but  the  fragrant  (both 
blue  and  white)  is  the  earliest,  and  is  thenee  called  the 
March  violet.  It  is  amazing  what  a  distance  the 
perfume  is  borne  on  the  air  from  the  spot  where  it 
grows.  The  wood-violet,  so  called,  is  oftener  found  on 
sunny  embankments,  under  the  shelter  of  a  hedge,  than 
in  the  woods.  A  woodside  bank  that  faces  the  south 
may  often  be  seen  diajiered  with  both  violets  and  prim¬ 
roses.  Though  it  is  commonly  called  the  blue  violet 
it  approaches  nearer  to  puri)le  in  colour — no  lady 
selecting  a  violet-coloured  dress  would  choose  a  blue  — 
but  blue  is  the  colour  of  the  scentless  autumn  violets. 

Sometimes  while  peeping  about  to  discover  the 
rounded  nests  of  the  blackbird  and  the  thrush,  we 
catch  sight  of  the  germander-s2)cedwell,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  2tlarcli  flowers,  bearing  such  a  blue 
as  is  only  at  times  seen  on  the  changing  sky :  we  know 
no  blue  flower  that  can  be  compared  with  it.  The  ivy- 
leaved  veronica  may  also  now  be  found,  though  it  is  a 
very  small  flower,  and  must  be  sought  for  very  near 
the  ground.  Now  and  then,  but  not  always,  Ave  have 
found  the  graceful  wood-anemone  in  floAver  in  March, 
and  very  pleasant  it  is  to  come  unaware  upon  a  bed  of 
these  pretty  plants  in  bloom.  When  stirred  by  the 
wind  they  show  a  fine  play  of  shifting  colours,  now 
turning  their  reddish-purple  outside  to  the  light,  then 
waving  back  again  and  showing  the  rich  white-grey 
inside  the  jietals,  as  if  white  and  purple  lilacs  were 
mi.xetl,  and  blowing  together.  The  leaves,  too,  are 
very  beautifully  cut ;  and  as  the  flower  has  no  proper 
calyx,  the  pendulous  cup  droops  gracefully,  “  hanging 
its  head  aside’’  like  Shakspeare's  beautiful  Rarbara.  If 
— because  the  slightest  breeze  sets  its  drooping  V)cll3  in 
motion — the  old  Greeks  called  it  the  Avind-flower,  it 
was  hapjiily  named,  for  we  see  it  stirring  when  there  is 
scarce  more  life  in  tlie  air  than  “on  a  summer's  day 
robs  not  one  light  from  the  feathered  grass.”  The 
bare  blossom  of  the  coltsfoot,  like  a  released  captive 
eager  for  light  and  liberty,  has  shot  from  underground 
to  meet  the  sun,  without  waiting  to  put  on  her  green- 
leaf  mantle.  Examine  the  flower-head  of  the  colts¬ 
foot,  and  you  will  find  it  similar  in  composition  to  the 


daisy  and  dandelion — that  is,  composeil  of  a  number 
of  separate  florets,  each  having  at  its  base  a  seed,  from 
Avhich  the  feathery  down  extends  upwards,  forming  to 
the  floret  the  calyx,  and  to  the  ripe  seed  a  parachute 
to  assist  its  emigration  to  new  fields. 

In  the  fields  labourers  are  plashing  and  trimming 
the  hedges,  and  in  all  directions  teams  are  at  plough. 

1  oil  smell  the  Avholcsome  aromatic  soil  as  it  is  turned 
141  to  the  sun,  brown  and  rich,  the  whole  country  over. 
It  is  delightful  as  you  pass  along  the  lanes,  or  are  hidden 
in  copses,  to  hear  the  tinkling  gear  of  the  hoi'ses,  and 
the  clear  voices  of  the  lads  calling  to  them.  In  the  old 
gardening  books  a  dry  day  in  March  is  always  recom¬ 
mended  for  putting  seed  into  the  ground. 

The  early-yeaned  lambs  have  now  beeome  strong, 
and  may  be  seen  jilaying  with  one  another,  their  chief 
amusement  being  that  of  racing,  as  if  they  knew  what 
heavy  weights  their  little  legs  Avill  have  to  bear  when 
their  feeders  begin  to  lay  as  much  mutton  on  their 
backs  as  they  can  well  walk  under,  and  were  deter¬ 
mined  to  enjoy  the  lightness  of  their  young  lean  days. 
There  is  no  ery  so  childlike  as  that  of  a  lamb  that  has 
lost  its  dam ;  and  how  eagerly  it  sets  off  at  the  first 
bleat  the  ewe  gives !  In  an  instant  it  recognises  that 
sound  from  all  the  rest,  while  to  our  ears  that  of  the 
whole  flock  seems  alike.  Dumb  animals  we  may  call 
these,  but  all  of  them  have  a  language  Avhich  they 
understand.  'I'hcy  give  utterance  to  their  feelings  of 
joy,  love,  and  jiaiii,  and  Avhen  in  distress  call  for  help 
and  run  to  the  aid  of  one  another. 

Now  is  the  time  for  the  angler  to  bring  forth  his 
tackle,  and  make  all  those  nice  preparations  in  Avhich 
there  is  so  much  pleasure,  as  the  hopeful  prelude  of 
pleasant  days  to  come.  If  there  is  no  melted  snow  in 
the  sti'cams,  fly-fishing  for  trout  may  begin  before  very 
long.  Those  most  elegant  fish,  smelts  or  sparlings, 
begin  to  run  up  the  rivers  in  this  month  in  order  to 
spawn.  They  are  of  so  tender  a  nature  that  the  least 
mixture  of  snow-water  in  the  river  drives  them  back 
again  into  the  sea.  Turbot,  though  in  season  all  the 
year,  is  now  in  great  request ;  the  delicate  whiting  is 
in  high  perfection ;  the  John-dory  makes  his  first 
a2>pearance ;  the  gurnet  is  in  season,  and  so  also  is  the 
jack. 

Tdie  hares  are  hoiqiing  about  the  fields,  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  the  season  overcoming  their  natural  timidity. 
The  bat  now  makes  its  aiqiearance,  and  when  not 
asleeji  makes  the  air  its  home,  for  on  the  ground  its 
motions  are  awkward  and  shuflling,  and  it  can  only 
move  along  by  folding  its  Avings  and  using  the  hooked 
thumbs  to  lay  hold  of  any  inequality,  and  to  draAV 
itself  forAvards.  It  is  remarkable  that  it  should  have 
ti-ue  Avings  and  a  poAver  of  flight,  seeing  that  it  belongs 
to  the  class  mammalia,  no  other  members  of  Avhich 
can  sustain  themselves  in  the  air  and  move  through  it 
at  jileasurc.  It  derives  this  poAver  from  the  peculiar 
conformation  of  its  anterior  member,  its  arm  and  haiul, 
if  you  like  to  call  it  so,  the  bones  of  Avhich  are  very 
much  jirolongcd,  especially  those  of  the  fingers,  and 
constitute  a  frameAvork  (like  that  of  an  umbrella),  over 
Avhich  is  siircad  a  thin  membrane,  continued  from  the 
skin  of  the  body,  but  not  clothed  Avith  hair. 
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The  hirclo,  too,  have  burst  out!  The  ffliinmeriiig 
lark  is  up  through  the  skirts  of  the  suiiuy  shower, 
higher  ami  higher  into  the  blue  of  the  newly- washed 
heavens.  Sitting  with  his  cxipiisitely-speckled  breast 
to  the  dewy  light  of  iiioriiiiig  and  evening,  the  thrush 
is  now  in  full  song.  The  blackbird  is  shouting  and 
replying  to  his  mate  from  the  tops  of  the  highest  trees. 
The  nests  of  these  two  birds  may  be  seen  in  the 
hedges  before  the  leaves  are  out,  for  they  are  our 
earliest  builders,  as  well  as  the  first  to  awaken  winter 
with  their  songs.  As  if  to  prepare  better  for  the  eold, 
to  which  their  young  are  exposed  through  being 
hatched  so  early  in  the  year,  they  both  plaster  their 
nests  inside  with  mud  until  they  are  as  smooth  as  a 
basin.  The  wheatear,  which  country  children  say  got 
a  black  eye  from  some  bird  for  going  away,  now  makes 
its  appearance,  and  is  now  readily  known  by  the  dark 
mark  which  runs  from  the  car  to  the  base  of  the  bill. 
Its  notes  are  very  low  and  stveet,  for  it  seems  too  fat  to 
strain  itself,  and  we  have  no  doubt  it  could  sing  much 
louder  if  it  pleased.  Along  with  it  comes  the  pretty 
willow  wren,  which  is  easily  known  by  being  yellow 
underneath,  and  through  the  light  colour  of  its  legs. 
It  lives  entirely  on  insects,  never  touching  either  bloom 
or  fruit  like  the  bullfinch,  and  is  of  great  value  in  our 
gardens,  when  at  this  season  such  numbers  of  insects 
attack  the  blossoms.  But  one  of  the  most  curious  of 
our  early  comers  is  the  little  wryneck,  so  called  because 
he  is  always  twisting  his  neck  about.  When  boys  we 
only  knew  it  by  the  name  of  the  willowbite,  as  it 
always  lays  its  eggs  in  a  hole  in  a  tree,  without  ever 
troubling  itself  to  make  a  nest.  When  we  put  our 
hand  in  to  feel  for  the  eggs,  if  the  bird  was  there  it 
hissed  like  a  snake;  and  many  a  lad  have  we  seen 
whip  his  fingers  out  when  he  heard  that  alarming 
sound  quicker  than  ever  he  put  them  in,  believing  that 
a  snake  was  concealed  in  the  hole.  It  is  a  famous 
destroyer  of  ants,  which  it  takes  up  so  rjvpidly  on  its 
glutinous  tongue  that  no  human  eye  can  follow  the 
motion. 

The  ringdove  is  cooing  in  the  woods,  the  pheasants 
are  crowing,  hens  are  sitting,  ducks  and  geese  arc 
laying.  The  rooks,  “  with  noisy  caw,  arc  foraging  for 
sticks  and  straw.”  The  cawing  of  a  rookery  is  one  of 
the  most  characteristic  features  of  spring,  and  we  can 
well  understand  why  a  poet  has  remarked  that  he  never 
hc.ard  the  cawing  of  the  rooks  without  smelling  cow- 
slii)S.  It  is  highly  amusing  to  observe  the  tricks  and 
artifices  of  this  thievish  tribe  in  defending  or  plunder¬ 
ing  the  materials  of  their  new  habitations.  The  rooks 
are  accused  by  the  farmer  of  doing  much  injury  by 
plucking  up  the  young  corn  and  other  springing 
vegetables,  though  of  late  it  seems  to  have  become  a 
general  opinion  that  this  mischief  is  fully  repaid  by 
their  diligence  in  picking  up  the  grubs  of  various 
insect.s,  which,  if  allowed  to  grow  to  maturity,  would 
occasion  much  greater  damage.  For  this  jjurjiosc  they 
arc  seen  frequently  following  the  plough,  and  darkening 
with  their  numbers  the  newly  turned  up  land. 

Some  birds  th.at  took  winter  refuge  with  us  now  begin 
to  return  to  the  arctic  clime  where  they  were  bred.  The 
redwing  thrush,  the  fieldfare,  and  woodcock  arc  of  this 
kind,  and  retire  to  spend  their  summer  in  Norway, 


Sweden,  and  other  higher  latitudes.  The  gannets,  or 
Solan  geese,  resort,  during  this  month,  to  those  Scotch 
isles  where  they  breed  in  such  numbers  as  to  cover  almost 
the  whole  surface  of  the  ground  with  their  eggs  and 
young.  'I  he  Bass,  an  isolated  rock  in  the  Firth  of 
lorth,  is  one  of  their  most  favourite  haunts,  and  there, 
in  May  and  dune,  they  will  have  become  so  numerous 
as  to  till  every  fissure  and  recess,  and  cover  the  adjacent 
ocean. 

^lerrily  carols  the  “Farmer's  Boy,”  stumbling  over 
the  dun  clods  with  his  raking  harrows ;  and  blithely 
chants  the  damsel  carrying  the  seed  to  the  white-sheeted 
sower;  and  the  whooi>ing  and  laughing  of  children 
rings  in  the  clear  air.  Every  bush  is  rough  with  buds, 
and  sweet  are  the  glimmerings  of  green  light  through 
the  waving  willows  by  the  watercourses ;  and  merrily 
do  the  mazy  midges  dance  in  the  glinting  vistas.  All 
the  oj)ening  year  is  full  of  “  the  beauty  of  promise !"’ 


DmNATION  FOR  THE  drawing-roo:m.» 

I. — OXEIUOMAXCY,  OP,  DIVINWTIOX  BY  DP.E.VJIS. 

ANY  years  ago,  while  travelling  in  Spain,  I  met 
with  a  Jewish  rabbi,  a  man  of  profound  learning 
and  high  reputation.  In  the  course  of  an  evening  spent 
with  him  he  miide  some  observations  which  showed 
that  he  had  paid  great  attention  to  what  arc  called  the 
“  Occult  Sciences.”  The  next  day  as  we  were  jogging 
on  our  way  together — 

“You  observed  yesterday,”  said  I,  “that  you  had 
studied  every  branch  of  divination.  There  are  some 
of  these  that  I  venerate  on  account  of  their  antiquity, 
as  well  as  of  the  dignity  and  high  character  of  many 
who  have  believed  in  them.” 

“  Exactly  so ;  but  you  must  not  so  far  mistake  me  as 
to  imagiire  that  I  have  studied  all  kinds  of  divination ; 
there  arc  some  that  I  dare  not  touch,  such  as  necro¬ 
mancy  ;  others  the  mode  of  performing  which  is  lost  in 
the  darkness  of  antiquity ;  but  those  which  have  been 
in  use  from  the  Middle  Ages  I  have  both  studied  and 
practisetl  with  some  success.” 

“And  as  to  oneiromancy  V” 

“  AVell,  this  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  all. 
Those  Scrijiturcs  which  you  and  I  equally  reverenee 
give  their  sanction  to  a  belief  in  the  signilicaucy 
of  dreams,  and  relate  many  irrstanccs  of  srreh  as 
were  in.spired.  They  show  tlmt  the  Egyptimis  atrd 
Babylonians  had  a  recognised  system  of  interpretation 
applicable  to  theirr;  and  as  to  the  Greeks,  their  litera¬ 
ture  alrounds  with  passages  which  show  th.at  they  too 
hail  the  same  notions ;  the  Romarrs  held  similar  opinions?, 
and  I  striipose  that  there  has  never  been  a  people 
wholly  sceptical  itr  this  re.spcct.” 

“  1  srtpposc  not.  The  as.sertion  of  the  old  Greek,  ‘  The 
dream  also  is  from  Jove,’  indicated  a  belief  deeply 
rooted  in  the  human  mind,  as  well  as  widely  spread 
among  the  nations.’’ 

“There  can  be  no  doubt  of  it,”  replied  my  corrr- 
panion,  “  and  it  is  worth  noticing  that  the  ‘  wise  men’ 
of  Egypt  and  Babylotr  were  rrot  imjiostors;  they 


•  See  an  article  on  Divination  by  Cards  in  Baton's  Christmas  Anna  it. 
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L'clievc'-l  tiu'ir  own  science — for  you  will  observe  that 
when  clivauiS  were  related  to  them  to  which  they 
found  none  of  their  rules  apidicable,  they  at  once 
confessed  thciiiselves  ballled.  Had  they  been  mere 
2)retenders  they  would  have  interi)reted  Pharaoh's 
ilieams  in  some  way  or  other,  and  jJi'obably  so  as  to 
•gratify  the  kin-';  but  the  dreams  were  Divine  dreams, 
and  beyond  the  reach  of  their  science.  A  similar 
rcniaik  may  ajiiily  to  the  sages  of  llabylon  in  the  time 
of  the  great  Xebuchadiiezzar.'’ 

‘‘  1  have  often."  said  I,  “  thought  of  that  circumstance, 
and  wished  I  couhl  lind  any  account  of  their  system.” 

‘‘  Such  knowledge  is  dillicult  to  acquire,  and  perhaps 
all  the  more  so  as  the  world  in  general  regards  its 
aequi.'ition  as  useless;  but  in  my  Eastern  travels  I 
have  found  some  of  our  rabbis  who  had  received  some 
traditions  of  it,  ami  there  are  some  few  here  in  Spain 
who  have  ke2)t  iq)  both  the  theory  and  the  practice  as 
accejjted  among  the  Arabs  and  the  earlier  IMoors.  Of 
late  years  it  has  been  much  vulgarised  and  corrupted, 
and  1  need  hardly  tell  a  Christian  that  it  is  not 
encouraged  by  Church  law.” 

“Xo,”  said  I,  “its  professors  u.'^cd  to  be  burnt  alive, 
and  now  would  be  jn-osccuted  as  inqio-stors,  which, 
liowcvei’,  does  not  jirevent  the  ijifaiios'  from  telling 
your  foi-tuue  by  dreams,  as  well  as  by  cards.  May  1 
ask  you  for  a  sketch,  ever  so  slight,  of  this  science  ?” 

“I  foresaw  that  you  would  make  this  request,  and 
have  no  objection  to  gratify  your  wish — ^the  more 
willingly  since  you  do  not  start  from  the  point  of 
absolute  unbelief.  Eut  before  we  talk  about  intcr- 
ju'eting  dreams,  we  must  first  consiiler  what  dreams 
are  and  how  they  arise.  I  believe  that  we  never  slccji 
without  <lreaming ;  but  the  inqiressions  made  are  fre¬ 
quently,  indeed  generally,  so  slight,  that  the  first  made 
in  the  wr.king  state  entirely  obliterate  them.  Our 
jihilosojihers  teach  that  the  soul  cannot  for  a  single 
second  fall  into  a  state  of  unconsciousness,  and  that 
when  the  body  sleeps  it  acts  independently  of  corporeal 
iuCuences.  and  can  at  tunes  pass  away  from  its  matei  ial 
vehicle,  and  range  through  space  at  its  ideasure.  d  his 
theoiy  is  esitecially  affected  by  the  Ashkenazim,  that 
class  of  .Jews  to  which  belong  those  of  our  race  iu 
Gcimany  and  Poland.” 

“I  know'  the  doctrine  w-ell,”  said  I,  “and  it  is 
received  by  Christians  in  Germany  quite  as  much  as  by 
Jews.  1  ho.se  who  hold  it  believe  that  these  wanderings 
of  the  soul  are  wholly  forgotten  in  the  waking  state, 
and  hence  do  not  form  the  subject  of  dreams  which 
can  afterwards  be  related.” 

“I  snpiiose  this  is  generally  the  case,  for  our  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  fact  is  generally  drawn  from  somnam¬ 
bulists,  who  seem  to  have  a  dual  existence,  and 
w  ho.se  memoiy  is  dual  likewise.  AVhat  has  taken  jdacc 
in  the  waking  state  is  remembered  in  it  alone,  and 
what  takes  j>lace  in  one  fit  of  somnambulism  is  forgotten 
when  the  jiatient  is  awake,  and  only  remembeivd  when 
another  fit  of  the  di.sease  supervenes.  Xow  there  are 
vavioris  kinds  of  dreams,  some  the  result  of  disease, 
generally  exhibiting  themselves  under  the  form  of 
nightmare.  'J  hose,  it  is  clear,  cannot  be  regarded  as 
oracular ;  a  do.so  of  medicine  will  u.mally  clear  away 
the  cause,  and  the  dreams  will  quit  their  frightful 


character.  But  all  frightful  dreams  arc  not  of  this 
cla.ss,  and  when  the  sense  of  weight,  the  inability  to 
move,  anil  all  those  symjitoms  which  betoken  indiges¬ 
tion  are  absent,  a  ghastly  dream  becomes  especially 
worthy  of  attention. 

“  Secondly,  commonidace  dreams  which  are  so 
confused  as  to  be  at  once  trivial  and  peiqilcxing. 

“Thirdly,  dreams  which  are  evidently  the  result  of 
strong  impre.ssions  made  on  the  mind  during  the  day. 
Sucli  dreams  are  merely  retrospective.  A  man  who 
h.ad  unintentionally  foirnd  himself  a  witness  of  an 
execirtion  dreamed  of  it  many  nights  in  succession,  so 
strong  was  the  hold  which  the  hor  rid  spectacle  had  on 
his  mind.  To  this  class  belong  the  great  majority  of 
oitr  more  inqrressive  dreams,  and  these,  therefore,  ob¬ 
viously  neither  require  nor  admit  of  airy  interpretation 
in  a  divinatorial  point  of  view. 

“  A  dream,  to  come  under  the  class  of  those  which 
claim  any  oracular  siguificancy,  must  have  the  following 
qualifications : — 

“  It  must  be  extremely  impressive,  so  as  in  gcncr.al 
to  be  vividly  rcirroduciblc  to  the  mind — I  do  not  say 
always,  because  the  vision  of  Xcbuchadriczzar  is  an 
exception. 

“  It  must  not  be  the  result  of  disease  ;  hence,  in  the 
case  of  dreams  occurring  to  invalids,  it  becomes  neces¬ 
sary  to  take  into  account  what  cla.ss  of  nightly  visions 
would  be  most  probably  determined  by  the  state  of 
the  iiatieut,  and  what  would  be  most  indcjrendent 
of  it. 

“  That  it  must  not  bo  caused  by  any  strong  impres¬ 
sion  made  on  the  mind  during  the  day,  or,  indeed,  dur  ing 
any  recent  period.  Tliat  it  rnu.st  be  independent  of 
external  sen.sations;  for  instance,  a  man  dreams  that 
he  is  on  a  journey  to  Siberia ;  he  awakes  and  finds  the 
bedclothes  have  fallen  off  him  dur  ing  the  night.  That 
it  be  sufficiently  clear  to  make  an  intelligible  stoiy 
when  related  ;  jirobability  or  inqrrobability  has 
notliing  to  do  with  its  value ;  the  events  of  the  vision 
may  bo  absurd,  improbable,  or  impos.sible,  but  pro¬ 
vided  they  can  be  seen  and  reireatcd,  this  is  all  that  is 
necessary. 

“  Significant  dreams,  therefore,  arc  few,  and  this  for 
the  obvious  reason  that  important  events  are  few'.  As 
it  is  not  every  day  that  anything  occurs  to  us  worthy 
of  note  in  a  diary,  so  it  is  not  every  night  that  we  can 
expect  to  have  dreams  of  a  jirophctic  character.  In 
fact,  much  of  the  obloquy  under  which  the  science  of 
oneiromancy  has  rested  takes  its  origin  from  foolish 
ajqdications  of  it.” 

“  I  can  easily  irndcrstand  that.  The  French  proverb, 
kl  sotte  question  n'posc  de  niCmc,'  is  one  quite  in  2ioint.” 

“  It  is  .so,  or,  as  tire  wisest  of  oirr  sages  says,  ‘  Answer 
a  fool  according  to  his  folly.’  And  this  brings  me  to 
the  systenr  of  interpretation.  You  know'  there  is  a 
saying,  ‘  Dr  eams  go  by  contraries,’  and  scor-cs  of  books 
have  been  written  according  to  this  absurd  2>iim‘iple, 
or  r  ather  no  2>iinci2>lc :  thus,  a  dreanr  of  a  furrer.al  was 
held  to  sigrtify  a  weddirrg,  arrd  a  weddirtg  a  fitrrcral ; 
and  the  like  in  many  other  irrstanccs.  X'ow'  you  see 
how  ridiculous  this  is  by  remarking — frr.st,  th.at  a  glad 
arrd  joyous  irn2')rc.ssion  carrrrot  2'»rcsagc  a  rrrelatrclroly 
result ;  and  next,  that  evetr  if  it  could,  the  case  before 
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IIS  is  not  one  of  contraiios  at  all.  The  ojipo-site  of  a 
death  is  a  birth,  and  not  a  veedding ; — but  I  shall  have 
to  recur  to  these  i;ai-ticular  dreams  by-and-by. 

“For  dreams  capable  of  being  correctly  interpreted, 
the  firet  rule  is  that  the  (joiLml  character  of  the  vision 
will  correspond  with  the  ijuKral  character  of  the  events 
which  it  presages.  Glad,  splendid,  pleasing  dreams 
arc  prophetic  of  glad,  splendid,  pleasing  events. 
Festivity  and  rejoicing  indicate  the  approach  of  such 
events  as  call  forth  such  accompaniments.  Jlourning, 
lamentation,  tears,  in  like  manner  prognosticate  a  time 
in  which  these  shall  be  in  keeping  with  such  circum¬ 
stances  as  shall  then  surround  the  sleeper.  Perplexities 
and  diliicultics  indicate  their  like,  and  so  on  with 
regard  to  all  subjects  of  dreams. 

“  Rut  the  circumstances  of  the  dreamer  must  be  taken 
into  account  as  well  as  those  of  the  dream,  for  it  is  plain 
that  what  would  signify  good  fortune  to  one  person 
may  equally  signify  bad  fortune  to  another.  Let  a 
person  under  trial  for  felony  dream  of  a  sea  voyage, 
the  most  reasonable  suggestion  would  be  that  it  indi¬ 
cated  conviction  and  transportation ;  let  a  similar  dream 
occur  to  a  statesman,  whose  position  made  the  offer  of 
an  embassy  at  once  probable  and  desirable,  and  its 
fulfilment  might  be  looked  for  in  his  departure  for  a 
foreign  court.  It  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  thing 
to  dream  of  being  condemned  to  death,  and  this  is 
generally  regai'ded  as  ‘  a  lucky  dream,’  but  there  is  no 
ground  for  this  opinion ;  it  is  far  more  likely  to  presage 
false  accusations  and  greatly  vexations  proceedings, 
and  it  is  noticeable  that  no  one  dreams  of  the  execution 
actually  taking  place.  A  very  few  dreams  have  occurred 
in  which  the  sleeper  in  his  vision  passed  through  the 
gates  of  death  and  exercised  a  consciousness  beyond 
them ;  this  is  indeed  a  dream  of  terrible  significancy, 
and,  in  the  few  cases  recorded,  the  death  of  the  dreamer 
has  siieedily  followed. 

“  The  great  authority  of  the  ancient  classical  world  on 
the  subject  of  oueiromancy,  or,  as  he  calls  it,  oneiro- 
criticisin,  is  Artemidorus.  a  neo-i’latonic  philosopher, 
vdio  lived  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius.  He  was  born 
at  Ephesus,  the  head-quarters  of  occult  science,  and 
spent  his  whole  life  in  investigating  the  nature  of 
dreams  and  the  various  modes  of  interpreting  them.  In 
the  pursuit  of  these  studies  he  visited  nearly  all  the  then 
civilised  world.  The  title  of  his  book  is  Oiuirocrilico, 
and  after  prescribing  very  minute  rules  for  the  interpre¬ 
tation  of  dreams,  he  goes  on  to  give  many  hundred 
dreams,  showing  how  they  are  fulhlled.  For  the  most 
part  these  interpretations  are  of  a  simple  character, 
and  where  a  natural  mode  is  practicable  it  is  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred  to  one  less  obvious.  Duaiusof  events  happening 
to  the  sleeper  himself  are  apjilicable  to  himself,  and  those 
which  he  dreams  of  as  oceuiring  to  others  are  in  like 
manner  applicable  to  otheis.  ami  this  is  a  rule  which 
admits  of  feiv  exceptions — indeed,  the  few  which  do 
occur  may  always  he  brought  under  the  rule  if  regarded 
from  a  proper  ])oiut  of  view.  A  man  dreamed  that 
he  lost  his  sight.  He  ualurally  enough  imagined 
that  his  dream  portended  blimlne'S.  but  in  a  short  time 
the  vision  received  a  niclaiiclii>ly  fullilment  in  the  ihaitli 
Oi  his  son,  who  was  ‘dear  to  him  as  his  eyes.’  and  by 
v.hose  judgment  he  seas  much  guided  in  his  conduct  of 
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business.  It  may  happen,  too,  that  what  wo  dream  of 
as  happening  to  a  jiaiout  or  child  may  be  fullilled  in 
some  way  in  our  own  persons.  .lust  a  few  examples 
may  sullice  to  show  bow  this  ancient  interpreter  fore¬ 
told  future  events  from  the  nightly  vinioiis  of  those  who 
consulted  him.  To  dream  of  a  key  is  fortunate,  ho  says, 
to  a  prisoner,  because  by  its  means  di)ors  are  unlocked, 
and  tliosc  in  confinement  liberated ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  a  sign  of  evil  to  one  suspected  of  or  on  trial 
for  crime,  for  to  him  it  signifies  iinprisoniaeiit.  To  a 
sick  person  it  portends  long  coiiliuemeut ;  to  one  about 
to  travel,  biiulranccs  ;  to  a  man  conteuqilatiug  marriage, 
a  good  and  faithful  wife ;  to  a  luerehaiit,  the  necessity 
of  caution  and  pcrhaj;s  of  rcalisaticni.” 

‘  ■  Do  not  rules  of  this  kind,'’  I  asked,  ‘  ‘  furnish  a  system 
which  may  iutciqu-et  a  dream  in  any  way  you  please 

‘•The  accusation  has  certainly  been  made  against 
Artemidorus,  but  I  do  not  sec  how  it  can  bo  sustained, 
for  one  who  iuterprets  carefully  and  witii  duo  regard  to 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  cpiercnt  dot.i  give  a  distinct 
oihnion,  and  it  will  generally  be  iuoved  by  the  event 
that  he  is  right.  If,  on  tlio  other  hand,  he  is  sallslied 
with  the  first  intciprctation  that  suggests  itself,  he  is 
quite  as  likely  to  be  wrong  as  right,  and  the  fault  is  his 
own.  Artemidorus  relates  a  dreaui  in  point.  A  man 
dreamed  that  lie  was  at  a  wedding,  jiaitook  of  the 
festivities,  and  received  tokens  of  friendly  regard  from 
the  bride,  a  young  and  beautiful  woman.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances  this  would  be  an  extremely 
auspicious  vision.  ^Moreover,  he  did  not  see  the  bride¬ 
groom's  face,  which  would  indicate  in  the  case  of  an 
unmarried  man  that  he  should  himself  be  soon  in  that 
desirable  iiosition.  Rut  then  the  dreauier  was  an  aged 
man,  and  suffering  from  a  severe  and  dangerous  disease. 
In  this  case  the  diviner  was  of  opinion  tliat  the  vision 
denoted  siiccdy  death,  which,  in  fact,  took  jilacc  the 
next  day.  The  ‘  funeral  baked  meats’  furnished  forth 
the  only  collation  which  was  to  be  given  on  liis 
account.” 

“  ^\'ell,  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  skilful  gucsscr  will 
acquit  himself  much  better  than  a  clumsy  one,  Imt  it 
rarely  happens,  so  far  as  I  have  read,  that  the  interpre¬ 
tation  of  dreams  in  modern  days  has  been  put  to  any 
useful  account.” 

“I  think,”  said  my  friend,  “that  is  hardly  a  fair 
assertion,  considering  how  many  instances  we  have  to 
tlie  contrary  in  histoiy.  What  do  you  say  to  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  murder  by  Cordcr  of  Maria  IMartiu  in 
tlie  Red  Ram,  wlilcli  was  made  in  consequence  of  a 
dream  communicated  to  the  police  ?” 

“  On  that  point,”  replied  I,  “  ideas  have  occurred  to 
me  which  I  have  ever  thought  it  wisest  to  keep  to  myself. 
At  all  events,  if  I  doubted  the  significancy  of  dreams, 
that  circumstance  would  not  make  me  a  convert.  How¬ 
ever,  1  have  no  theoretical  objections  to  oiicr.” 

“1  will,  then,  proceed  to  give  you  a  lint  of  dreams 
which  may  be  sulilcieiit  for  all  ordinary  occasions,  and 
I  shall  make  such  rcmaiks  o;i  them,  and  relate  such 
aiic'dotes  conccriiiug  their  fuh'ilmer't,  that  you  will 
uuderntaud  the  iniiieiples  on  which  wc  proceed.  I  think 
ail  alphabetical  order  will  be  ilic  most  sa;is:actory,  and 
1  liaie  one  in  my  pockei-bnok." 

We  will  open  this  pueket-boo’x  next  moiuh. 


THE  FASHIONS. 


HI. — 1>ALL  Toilet. 

Low  dress  of  white  silk,  trimmed  with  crimson  velvet, 
formin<;;i  (ireeian  iiattern ;  short  upper-dress,  without 
sleeves;  uuder-skirt,  slijrhtly  gathered  and  trimmed 
round  the  hottom  with  two  tlouuces.  Ojiera  eloak  of 
crimson  and  white  strij)ed  velvet,  trimmed  with  white 
gnipnre,  and  edged  with  swausdowu.  l*ointed  hood 
and  cape,  very  long  at  the  back ;  crimson  gimp  cord 
and  tassels. 

'I'his  opera  cloak  can  also  be  made  of  silk  or  satin, 
trimmed  with  cross  strips  of  velvet. 

112. — MonxixG  (iowx. 

Morning  gown  of  plain  rep,  trimmed  with  strips  of 
cashmere  nixm  the  revers,  the  wristbamls,  and  the 
skirt;  the  bodice  is  cro.sseil  in  front;  tlie  skirt  is  slit 
on  either  side,  but  remains  open  at  the  bottom  only. 


THE  FASHIONS. 

At  the  beginning  of  March  spring  fashions 
are  not  yet  thought  of,  or.  at  least,  nothing  is 
seriously  decided  about  them.  'I'here  must 
be  a  great  cliange  in  the  state  of  tlie  atmo¬ 
sphere  ami  temiierature  before  we  think  of 
making  any  in  the  cut  or  material  of  our 
garments. 

The  great  j)re-occupation  of  the  moment 
is,  therefore,  still  the  ball  or  evening  toilet. 

Dresses  are  cither  extremely  light,  vajwry, 
and  sparkling  with  gold,  silver,  and  beads,  or 
rich  and  splendid,  formed  of  thick, 
heavy  tissues,  such  as  brocade  satin 
and  velvet. 

For  walking  toilets,  gros-grain 
silk,  Irish  poplin,  and  ponlt-de-soie  i 

are  most  worn  this  month.  The  M 

short  dre.ss  decidedly  meets  with 
very  little  success,  so  far,  with  the 
true  f/rande  danu\  It  is  barely 


now  the  great  success  of  a  celebrated  I’arisian  jeweller, 
liouvenat.  This  porte-jupe  is  a  gold  clasj),  which  is 
fastened  to  the  waistband,  from  which  depends  a  brooch 
or  medallion,  held  on  by  three  gold  chains,  and  which 
serves  to  loop  uj)  the  dress  by  inserting  the  long  pin 

of  the  brooch 
through  very 
small  gold 


141.— Hall  Toilet. 


tolerated  for  morning  walks,  .and  these  are  ignored 
by  the  ;/r<uidi  thunt  .  The  visiting  dress,  the  reception 
dress,  the  elegant  costume  for  a  drive  in  the  Hois  de 
Houlogne — all  these  are  train-.shaped. 

•  The  porte-jnpe,  which  we  hinted  at  last  month,  is 


it  is  in  great  favour,  and  is  quite  the  f.avourite  jewel 
of  the  moment.  The  clasp  and  brooch  are  very  fre¬ 
quently  of  gold  and  cn.amel,  studded  with  very  small 
pearls,  in  the  Hyzantine  style,  or  else  of  jd.ain  gold,  set 
with  jewels,  or  again  of  beautifully-carved  oxydi.sed 


XUM 


142. — ^Mokning  Gown. 


Nor  must  we  omit,  since  we  arc  now  speaking  of  tlie 
most  fanciful  caprices  of  fashion,  to  mention  the  Egyp- 
tian  pamrc.  Tliis  parure  is  composed  of  the  necklace 
Mia  girdle.  The  latter  is  double ;  it  consists  of  a  round 


over  white  gfece  silk,  trimmed  round  the  bottom  with 
a  deep  pleated  flounce.  A  second  skirt  of  white  tulle 
IS  cut  out  in  deep  Vandykes,  bordered  with  ruchine  of 
white  satin,  continued  in  a  sort  of  arabesque  pattern 
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upon  each  width.  A  large  pink  rose  is  placed  in  the  I  day  to  copy  more  or  less  exactly  the  dress  worn  by 


centre  of  each  of  these  patterns.  The  intervals 
between  the  deep  Vandykes  of  the  second  skirt  are 
filled  up  with  rouleau.x  of  white  satin  arranged  in  half 
circles  between  each  Vandyke.  .The  low  bodice  is 
triumicd  with  a  berthc  cut  out  in  small  pointed  t.abs 
all  round,  and  ornamented  with  satin  ruches  and  roses 
to  correspond  with  the  skirt.  A  very  wide  sash  of  rose- 
coloured  satin  is  tied  at  the  back,  and  finished  off  in  two 
long-pointed  lappets,  each  ornamented  v>ith  one  rose. 

'I’hen  another  tulle  dress,  with  an  under-skirt 
trimmed  with  seven  small  waved  flounees,  edged  with 
extixunely  nairow  bright  green  satin  ribbon.  Second 
skirt  in  the  shape  of  a  tunic,  ornamented  with  delicate 
garlands  of  green  foliage  and  golden  fruit,  placed 
lengthwise.  Sash  of  green  satin  embroidered  with  gold, 
ami  fastencil  midway  up  the  skir  t. 

A  dr  •css  of  clear  white  gauze,  ar  ranged  in  bouillons 
placed  lengthwi.se  over  white  .satin.  Each  bouillon  is 
divided  by  a  rouleau  of  white  satin,  studded  with 
blight  scarlet  irojipies.  the  cerrtre  of  which  is  formed 
of  snrall  jet  beads,  'l  ire  very  low  bodice  is  covered, 
like  the  skir’t,  with  bouillons  arrd  rouleaux  of  white 
satin ;  it  is  or  rramerrted  with  a  branch  of  the  same 
iioppies,  which  is  fastened  upon  the  tight  shoulder  and 
comes  down  to  the  cerrtre  of  the  bodice  in  frorrt.  The 
sash  is  of  white  gros-grain  ribbon,  beautifully  bro.- 
caded  with  scarlet  pojrpies  to  correspond  with  the 
triirrrning. 

An  evening  dress  of  white  silk  gauze,  spotted  with 
gold,  made  with  a  plain  gored  skirt,  without  the  least 
tiimruing;  the  low  bodice  is  pleated  in  the  Grecian 
style ;  the  pleats,  spreading  into  a  fan  shape,  are  boirrid 
with  gold  braid  ;  a  low  trrlle  chemisette  is  worn  inside. 
'J'he  wide  sash,  of  gold  brocade,  is  tied  loosely  over 
the  skirt. 

A  dinner  dress  of  bright  green  silk,  brocaded  with 
gold  and  white  bees.  The  Fjnpire  skirt  is  looperl  up  in 
front  over  a  white  satin  skirt  trimmed  with  white  lace. 
A  very  low  bodice  is  laced  in  front,  Swiss  fashion,  over 
a  plastron  of  white  satin ;  a  low  chemi.settc  of  white 
lace  is  worn  itrside.  The  waistband,  necklace,  bracelets, 
and  bandelettes  for  the  hair  are  formed  of  strips  of 
green  velvet,  studded  with  white  and  gold  bees. 

Another  dinner  dress  of  amber-coloured  gros-grain 
silk,  trimmed  with  seventeen  rouleaux  of  satin  of  the 
same  colour,  with  a  wide  scarf-sash  of  white  lace, 
embroidered  and  fringed  with  amber  beads,  loosely  tied 
over  the  skirt.  Low  bodice  with  a  berthc  of  white 
lace  ornamented  with  amber  to  match  the  sash. 
Coiffure  composed  of  a  bandeau  of  pendent  amber 
grclots  over  the  forehead,  an  amber  cachc-2)eignc  and 
canings.  Necklace  and  bracelets  to  match. 

And  a  IMary  Stuart  dress  of  light  blue  velvet,  open 
on  either  side,  and  very  much  shorter  in  front  than 
behind.  The  openings  are  edged  with  gold  cord, 
finished  off  with  gold  tassels.  Tire  low  square  bodice 
and  long  flowing  sleeves  arc  also  edged  with  gold. 
Under-skirt,  demi-high  under-bodice,  and  long  tight 
under-slccvcs  of  white  satin,  arranged  in  bouillons, 
divided  by  narrow  rouleaux  of  blue  velvet. 

This  last  toilet  almost  seems  like  a  costume  for  a 
bal  travesti,  but  it  is  not  so.  It  is  the  fashion  of  the 


celebrated  women  in  another  age,  and  our  fashionable 
couturilrc  will  ask  you  in  what  alyk  you  wish  to  dress. 
From  Queen  Berengaria,  who  wore  her  girdle  midway 
down  her  skirt,  to  the  Empress  Joseiihine,  whose  skirts 
were  as  scant  as  the  sheath  of  an  umbrella,  we  imitate, 
as  far  as  dress  goes,  an  incredible  number  of  fair  and 
noble  ladie.s,  who,  in  their  day,  were  courted  and 
admired,  and  whose  taste  for  a  time  did  rule. 

The  i)romenadc  or  visiting  dress,  of  gros-grain  silk, 
is  generally  made  in  the  Emiiire  shaiie,  and  loojied  uj) 
in  front  with  the  ornamental  clasp  and  brooch.  'I’hi.s 
month  the  velvet  paletot  is  still  the  favoinite  style  of 
outer  gannent,  but  soon  fur  boivlers  will  be  rei)laced 
by  passementerie  anil  jet  and  bl.ack  guipure  lacc 
trinnnings. 

Dining  the  very  cold  weather  many  of  our  most 
elegant  Parisiennes  jireferred  wearing  a  velvet  toquet 
ti'iinmed  with  fur,  and  comideted  by  a  benoiton  to 
correspond,  keeping  the  ears  and  neck  quite  warm,  as 
well  as  the  head,  to  all  the  little  fancy  bonnets  in 
vogue. 

But  now  small  bonnets  arc  as  much  a  la  mode  as  ever. 
Different  styles  suit  different  faces:  some  iwefcr  the 
Mary  .Stuait  shajic,  some  the  round  Dubarry,  some 
the  very  small  fanchon  Enqiire,  and  some  the  toque 
with  its  small  oval  crown  and  no  curtain  at  all. 

Bonnets  this  month  are  all  very  dressy,  being  made 
to  wear  with  elegant  luomenade  and  visiting  toilets. 

A  Dubarry  bonnet,  of  white  crape,  is  ornamented 
with  a  gailand  of  frosted  loaves.  Stiings  of  white 
gros-grain  silk,  and  white  blonde  lappets. 

A  white  tulle  bonnet,  with  a  ideated  crown,  trimmed 
round  with  bunches  of  red  beri-ics  and  green-tinted 
foliage ;  branches  of  the  same  fall  in  front  over  lace 
lappets.  M’ide  strings  of  white  gros-grain  ribbon  are 
tied  in  a  bow  under  the  chignon. 

A  bonnet  of  pink  tulle,  with  a  limp  crown  of  white 
blonde,  fringed  with  pearl  beads.  A  bunch  of  white 
and  pink  heath  with  feathei'y  foliage  is  placed  on 
one  side. 

A  Imnnet  of  iron-grey  crape,  trimmed  with  a  fringe 
of  long  crystal  beads  of  the  same  colour,  and  a  coronet 
of  tinted  holly  leaves ;  lappets  of  black  lacc  over  stiingi 
of  grey  ribbon. 

Our  review  of  the  latest  fashions  would  not  be  com¬ 
plete  did  we  not  mention  some  of  the  prettiest  new 
patterns  in  lingerie. 

Among  these  we  notice  a  Maria  'fheresa  collar  of 
very  fine  linen,  embroidered  with  daisies  in  raised  satin 
stitch,  and  further  ornamented  with  patterns  of  the 
same  flowers  in  Valenciennes  lace,  beautifully  worked 
in  applique.  The  collar  is  turned  down ;  it  is  completed 
in  front  by  two  short  square  lappets  of  Valenciennes 
lace.  Cuffs  to  match. 

A  Mettemich  collar,  composed  of  a  straight  strip  of 
Valenciennes  lacc,  over  which  diamonds  of  cambric 
covered  with  thick  raised  embroidery  are  placed  at 
regular  distances.  The  collar  is  finished  off  in  front 
with  rounded  lappct.s,  which  are  crossed  and  fastened 
with  a  brooch.  A  coloured  velvet  or  moire  ribbon  is 
worn  under  it.  The  cuffs  have  straight  wristbands  in 
the  same  style. 
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A  Patti  collar,  formed  of  a  strip  of  lace  insertion, 
edged  on  either  side  with  a  narrow  pleated  lace  border, 
and  tied  in  a  bow  like  a  cravat  in  front.  The  collar  is 
also  lined  with  coloured  ribbon. 

A  denii-toilettc  collar  of  fine  linen,  edged  with  Irish 
guipure,  has  small  revers  in  front  instead  of  lappets. 
The  deep  linen  cuffs  are  trimmed  with  strips  of  guipure 
insertion  placed  lengthwise,  and  edged  with  a  guipure 
border. 

White  muslin  or  cambric  cravats  edged  with  lace  are 
quite  fashionable  again  to  wear  in  the  morning,  instead 
cif  a  collar. 

White  bodices  are  most  useful  to  wear  of  an  evening, 
in  demi-toilette,  with  any  silk  skirt.  Here  are  three 
new  patterns  in  very  good  taste : — 

A  low  bodice  of  white  muslin,  arranged  in  narrow 
bouillons,  and  trimmed  with  guipure  lace  insertion.  T  his 
tiinmiing  forms  braces  in  front  and  at  the  back.  The 
low  epaulettes  and  the  waistband  are  formed  of  the 
same  insertion,  which  is  placed  over  black  velvet.  The 
epaulettes  arc  finished  off  at  the  back  by  long  streamers 
of  ribbon  velvet. 

A  Venetian  bodice  is  composed  of  strips  of  lace  inscr- 
rion  divided  by  stiijis  of  light  blue,  green,  or  rosc- 
colouied  ribbon  studded  with  small  round  pearl  beads. 
The  bodice  is  high,  and  finished  round  the  top  with  a 
narrow  lace  collar.  Ilibbons  are  twisted  round  ami 
round  the  long  lace  sleeves,  and  this  new  style  of  trim¬ 
ming  is  pretty  and  effective. 

A  pepluin  bodice  of  white  spotted  tulle,  trimmed 
with  lace,  is  low,  with  short  sleeves  and  deep  pointed 
basques.  This  bcnHce  is  suitable  for  wearing  over  a 
plain  low  silk  dr  ess. 

It  is  the  fashiorr  to  have  the  poeket-haudkerebief  em¬ 
broidered  aird  trimmed  to  correspond  with  the  collar 
and  sleeves. 

A  very  new  and  pretty  style  of  harrdker chief  is  orna¬ 
mented  with  guipure  orValencierrrresinsertiorr  arranged 
in  straight  strips  over  the  open-work  hern,  and  in 
butterfly  bows  iir  each  corner.  A  r  ibbon  to  match  with 
the  colour  of  the  dress  is  placed  under  the  insertion, 
and  the  hatrdkcrchief  is  perfumed  according  to  that 
colour — viz.,  with  rose-water  if  it  is  pitrk,  with  violet 
powder  if  it  is  lilac,  and  so  on. 

We  had  occasion  to  admire  all  these  new  patterns  in 
the  beautiful  trousseau  prepared  for  the  daughter  of 
the  ilarquis  of  D - ,  about  to  become  a  duchess : — 

The  bride's  dross  is  made  most  simply ;  it  i  ?  of  rich 
white  satin,  with  rro  tr  irrrnring  beyond  delicate  branches 
of  orange-blossoms. 

'Fire  dress  to  be  worn  by  the  young  lady  on  the  eve 
of  the  wedding,  when  the  contriict  is  to  be  signed,  is  of 
white  spotted  muslin,  over  pink  glace  silk.  It  is  made 
in  the  Grecian  style,  with  a  low  pleated  bodice  atrd 
pcplum,  and  a  plain  train-shaped  skirt.  The  bodice, 
peplum,  and  skirt  are  bound  round  with  pink  ribbon 
two  inches  wide.  A  low  white  chemisette  is  worn 
inside  the  pleated  bodice,  and  bandelcttcs  of  pink 
ribbon,  studded  w’ith  tiny  silver  stars,  in  the  hair. 

The  travelling  dress  is  of  plain  black  velvet,  with  a 
short  paletot  of  the  same  material.  The  paletot  has 
long  flowing  sleeves,  a  la  juice;  it  is  entirely  lined  with 
blue  silk.  Under-skirt  of  blue  gros-grain  silk,  trimmed 
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with  a  border  worked  in  appliqud  of  black  velvet, 
studded  with  tiny  jet  beads. 

And  instead  of  a  bonnet,  a  Henry  IH.  toquet  of  blue 
velvet,  ornamented  with  a  long  curled  white  feather. 

The  morning  gown  of  the  trousseau  is  of  crimson 
cashmere,  with  collar,  cuffs,  waistband,  and  pockets 
trimmed  with  minever.  The  skirt  is  bordered  round 
the  bottom  with  the  same  fur. 

Another  morning  gown  is  of  white  cashmere,  and  is 
ornamented  all  round  with  a  deep  border,  worked  in 
Oriental  embroidery  with  silks  of  various  colours. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  OUP,  P.VSllION  PL.\TE. 

Left-hand  Figure. — Ball  Toilet. — The  coiffure  is 
ornamented  with  a  torsade  of  velvet,  pearl  brooch, 
strings  of  pearl  beads,  and  an  ostrich  feather.  The 
under-skirt  is  made  of  glace  silk,  short  in  front  and 
long  behind.  It  is  trimmed  round  the  bottom  with,  a 
pleated  flounce,  two  bouillons,  and  three  pinked-out 
ruches  of  the  same  material.  The  upper-dress  is  com¬ 
posed  of  a  bodice  and  pcplum  skirt  of  glace  silk.  Tlie 
low  bodice  is  trimmed  with  a  gold  cord  and  tassels ; 
short  round  waist,  with  a  baud  of  gold  tissue ;  short 
sleeves  of  glace  silk.  The  peplum  skirt  is  pointed  at 
the  sides,  and  curved  in  front ;  there  are  openings  on 
either  side  trimmed  with  gold  cord  and  tassels;  the 
whole  is  edged  with  gold  cord  and  lace.  The  same 
toilet  may  bo  made  of  plain  or  terry  velvet,  with  a 
skirt  of  glace  silk  and  tulle  bouillons. 

AV'alking  Toilet. — Watteau  velvet  bonnet,  with  a 
round  crown  trimmed  with  a  satin  ribbon  tied  in  a  bow 
in  front.  It  fonns  a  sort  of  brim  pointed  at  the  top, 
square  at  the  sides,  an<l  edged  with  a  satin  rouleau. 
Wide  velvet  strings.  Dress  of  black  gros-grain  silk, 
tiimmcd  with  thick  violet  satin  plaitings.  This  orna¬ 
mentation  forms  three  plaits,  one  on  each  side  and  one 
at  the  back,  and  simulates  a  berthc  on  the  back  of  the 
bodice  ;  then,  turning  on  the  shoulder,  it  comes  down 
on  either  side  of  the  bodice  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
skirt,  where  it  is  rounded  olf.  This  dress  is  in  the 
princess  shaiic,  and  may  be  made  as  well  of  velvet  and 
satin,  or  satin  with  velvet  plaits. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  PATTERN. 

Tnn  OOLDES  DHJIOND  BANN'ER-SCUEEK. 

Materials :  §  of  c.anvas;  1  bunch  of  gold  beads;  4oz. 
of  black  beads ;  4  oz.  of  chalk  beads ;  2  oz.  of  crystal 
beads;  2  oz.  of  alabaster  beads;  2  oz.  of  light-grey 
beads;  1  oz.  of  dark -grey beads;  1  skein  of  light-green 
wool ;  2  skeins  each  of  3  darker  slnules ;  10  skeins  of 
golden  yellow;  12  skeins  of  bright  green;  46  skeins 
of  violet. 

We  believe  our  pattern  will  universally  please  our 
readers ;  the  design  is  new  and  graceful,  the  colours 
few  and  simple,  harmonising  together  beautifully, 
whilst  the  general  effect  is  rich  without  pretension.  So 
much  may  be  seen  in  our  coloured  illustration,  but  let 
us  add  that  the  pattern  looks  tenfold  handsomer  when 
worked  upon  canvas  in  beads  and  Berlin  wool.  The 
gold,  crystal,  chalk,  and  black  beads  form  a  brilliant 
contra.st  with  tile  rich  deep  tints  of  the  violet  and  green 
wool,  and  are  seen  in  beautiful  relief. 
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They  would  liiTO  to  c.ilcjilato  liko  me  Low  to  g<-t  tlio  most  jiltasuro 
out  of  it.  I  wonder  if  I  am  to  go  ou  all  my  life  toiling  aud 
moiling  for  momy.  It's  nut  natural.  Marrioga  is  the  natural 
thing,  theu  the  hitshaud  has  all  that  kind  of  dirty  work  to  do, 
and  his  wifo  sits  in  the  drawing-room  liko  a  lady.  I  did  when 
poor  Kirkp.itriek  was  alirc.  Ilcigho !  it  is  a  sad  thing  to  he  a 
widow.’  ” 

'J’lianks  to  Lady  Cuumor’s  good  olFices  as  a  matcli- 
inaker,  ilr.s.  Kiikpatiick  is  not  long  a  widow.  Mr. 
Ciihsou'.s  offer  is  accepted,  and  poor  Molly  bas  the 
giief  of  Iioaviiig  of  the  ’•  new  inainina.”  Roger  comforts 
lier  in  her  distiess,  and  Molly  behave.s  very  well  nnJer 
the  trying  eireum.stanee.s. 

Mrs.  Kirkpatrick  as  Mrs.  (!ibsou  create.s  a  revolution 
ill  the  tloclor's  <juiet  homo,  late  dinners  take  the  place 
of  the  usual  llolliiigford  one  o'clock  meal,  aud  new 
servants  replace  the  faithful,  though  at  times  aggm- 
vatiiig,  Hetty.  JIrs.  (lihsou's  offences  are  added  to  by 
the  fact  of  de.s.sert  being  set  out  formally  every  day, 
although  no  one  hut  Cynthia,  her  daughter,  ever 
touches  it.  Her  reason  for  this  is  admirable : — 

“  *  It'a  no  extraragince,  for  wo  need  not  cat — I  noTor  do.  Bnt 
it  looks  well,  and  makes  Maria  nndtrstaud  what  is  required  in  the 
daily  life  of  a  family  of  potitiou.’  ” 

With  C'ynthiu's  return  from  her  French  school, 
JIolly‘.s  pleasures  aud  sorrows  are  doubled — her 
plea.surcs,  hecause  her  loving  heart  cannot  resist 
Cynthia's  grace  and  charm  of  maimer  (indeed  she  is,  in 
spite  of  her  fault. s,  very  lovable)  — her  sorrows,  because 
Cynthia,  getting  into  many  .scrapes,  contrives  to  drag 
j'oor  .Molly  into  some  of  them. 

Cynthia  is  graceful,  fascinating,  with  a  nameless 
charm — 

••  Something,”  says  'Irs.  Ga'-ktll,  “  that  can  neither  he  dcscrih.'  d 
nor  reasoned  npuu.  It  is  the  something  alluded  to  in  the  eld 
lints — 

“  ‘  I.ovc  me  not  for  comely  grac'-, 

For  my  |iluasiug  eye  or  fate ; 

No,  nor  for  my  constant  he'art — 

For  these  may  change  and  turn  to  ill, 

And  thus  true  love  may  sorer. 

But  love  me  ou,  aud  lame  not  u'loj. 

So  hast  thou  the  same  reason  still 
To  dote  ai)on  mo  ever.' 

A  woman  will  have  this  charm,  not  only  over  men  but  over  her 
own  sex ;  it  cannot  be  defined,  or,  rather,  it  ia  so  delicate  a 
mixture  of  many  gifts  and  qualities,  that  it  ia  impossible  to  decide 
ou  the  proportions  of  each.  Perhapa  it  is  incompatilile  with  very 
high  principle,  aa  ita  eascncc  seems  to  consist  in  the  most  exquisite 
power  of  adaptation  to  varying  people  and  still  more  various 
moods,  ‘  being  all  things  to  all  men.’  ” 

'J'liis  hitter  statement  is  ciuite  true  of  Miss  Cynthia. 
Mr.  Preston,  Roger  llumley,  Mr.  Coxc  (Molly's  lover), 
all  adore  her,  and  she  reeeive.s  propossvls  while 
•‘engaged"  in  the  coolest  luanner.  !Mr.  Preston  is  in 
love  with  her,  and  forces  her  into  an  engagement  at  a 
very  early  age,  having  also  lent  her  money.  Of  couise 
this  is  her  trouble  —  to  escajic  from  it  she  accepts  Roger 
llamley.  Poor  Molly's  jiain  at  this  is  mo.st  true  to 
nature.  Then  follows  the  ejiisodo  of  ,Mr.  Coxe’s 
aiuom'.  Fickle,  though  fervent,  this  youth  transfers  his 
devotion  from  Molly  to  Cynthia,  aud  Mr.  Gibson's 
remonstrance  to  Cynthia  is  well  worth  reading  by 
wives  and  daughters.  Then  this  “passive  coquette" 
receives  another  offer  in  London  from  a  Mr.  Hender¬ 


son,  wliich  she  has  the  grace  to  refu.se,  although  she 
prefers  him  to  her  allianced  hushaiid,  Roger. 

Molly  meanwhile  i.s  occupied  v.ith  Mrs.  llamley, 
nursing  her  in  her  last  illness,  dining  v.-hieli  she 
accidentally  cveihcars  of  Osborne  llamley 's  ir.aiiiage 
and  the  biith  of  a  son.  Mis.  llamley  die.s,  and  father 
and  son  are  estranged  from  cadi  otlicr  hy  Oshoine's 
constant  absence  from  home  and  hi.s  apparent  c.xtra- 
vagancc.  Osborne  contides  his  trouhlc.s  to  Jlplly. 
Cynthia  iiuluce.s  ilolly  to  force  i\Ir.  Pre.ston  to  return 
her  letters  and  receive  the  money  borrowed.  !MolIy 
effects  this,  but  not  without  cau.sing  scandal  in  Ilolling- 
ford,  and  suffering  silently  from  the  cruel  gossip.s  or 
the  place.  The  talk  at  length  readic.i  licr  father's  eaiT., 
and  even  then  Molly  will  not  justify  iicrself  at  Cynthia's 
c.xpen.se.  1  lowever,  IVloliy  is  luidcr.itood  at  iast,  and  oven 
tlie  Holiingfoi'd  opinion  veers  round  in  iier  favour,  this 
desirable  result  being  partially  t’lc  effect  of  Lady 
llariiet  Cumnor's  affection  for  her. 

On  tlic  dkcovciy  of  Cyntlii.a's  clandestine  ciifragc- 
ment  to  Mr.  Preston  by  her  motlier  aud  Mr.  Gibson, 
Cynthia  breaks  off  her  engageiucnt  to  Roger  llamley. 
The  letter  has  scarcely  been  posted,  when  the  news  of 
Osborne  llamley 's  death  from  heart  complaint  follows, 
and  Molly  is  again  at  the  Hauileys,  comforting  the  squire, 
and  forgetting  all  personal  griefs  in  her  nn.sellish  good- 
UCS.S.  She  tells  the  squire  of  his  son's  maniage,  and 
poor  Aimee's  arrival  with  her  child  softens  tlie  old 
man's  resentment  and  sulidues  his  sorrow.  Aimee's 
arrival  is  followed  liy  a  brain  fever,  during  which  ilolly 
is  sister,  nurse,  everytliiug  to  lier;  and  at  last  Molly's 
strength  gives  way,  aud  a  low  fever  takes  po.sscssion  of 
her.  Her  tine  worth  is  discovered  when  she  is  no 
longer  able  to  work  for  any  one.  81ie  is  just  recover¬ 
ing  v.lieii  Roger  returns,  and  is  an  eyo-witnc.ss  of 
Cynthia's  flirtation  w  ith  Mr.  Henderson.  Her  engage¬ 
ment  to  that  genllemau  follows,  aud  her  wedding, 
w  liieli  Molly  is  too  delicate  to  attend,  and  she  passc.s  the 
time  at  the  Towers  veiy  pleasantly  in  Roger  llamley 's 
society.  Roger  dLscovers  that,  like  the  niignouctto, 
Jlolly's  good  qualities  surpass  her  charms,  and,  a  la 
Coxo,  only  in  the  revcr.se  wavy,  transfers  his  love  and 
de\  itifii  to  ^lolly.  Alas  for  the  hand  tliat  dropped 
the  pen  before  the  closing  pages  were  written — before 
our  dear  ^lolly  was  united  to  the  man  she  loved — 
before  the  last  links  were  added  to  the  cliain  ! 

Alas  for  us,  tlie  golden  howl  is  broken!  No  more 
shall  we  rcatl  in  her  pure  fresh  pages  of  the  truth,  the 
beauty,  the  dignity  of  goodness. 

In  these  days  of  craving  for  literary  excitement, 
when  our  Hilaries  arc  disgraced  and  our  drawing-rooms 
jmlluted  with  annals  of  crimes  that  were  never  referred 
to  before,  or  by  women  a  few  years  ago,  the  loss  of  a 
writer  like  Mrs.  Gaskell  is  a  public  calamity.  Not 
only  had  she  a  keen  apjireciation  of  what  is  good,  and 
true,  and  right,  hut  she  had  the  art  of  making  that 
gooilnc.ss  lovable  and  attractive — a  rare  meiit. 

O  how  much  better  such  writing  as  this— in  tone, 
in  breath,  in  sound,  in  reality — tliau  the  uncomfortahle 
suggestions,  the  unwholesome  flavour,  of  the  matter  wc 
meet  in  other  prints,  like  in  fonn,  but  how  different  in 
grace,  to  the  magazine  to  which  the  good  ^Manchester 
lady  contributed  the  last  lines  from  her  pen! 
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143. — Scent  Ci  jhion  in  tiif. 

Shape  ok  a  B^vskef  of  ^'IOLETS. 

Materials:  A  small  oral  haslet 
of  fine,  straw  work ;  narrow  vivkt- 
eoloured  thin  glacc  silk  ribbon; 
I  skein  of  violet  sewing  silk. 

Nothing  is  easier  to  iniit.ile 
than  the  violets  in  this  pretty 
little  basket.  Take  some  violet - 
coloured  libbon  about  half-an- 
inch  wide,  and  with  sewing  silk 
of  the  same  colour  run  zigzags 
all  over  it  as  regularly  as  pos¬ 
sible;  then  draw  the  silk  so  as 
to  gather  the  ribbon.  'I'his  pro¬ 
duces  the  effect  of  a  mass  of 
petals  of  violets  arranged  in  a 
bunch.  Now  make  a  cushion 
of  white  calico  stuffed  with 
bran,  place  it  in  the  small  oval 
basket,  cover  it  with  a  sachet  of 
<!nc  white  muslin  tilled  with  a 


144. — Doublf;  Dai.sif.s  in  Wool. 


cushion  looks  very  pretty,  and 
gives  a  pleasant  smell  to  linen 
kept  in  a  drawer. 

114. — Flowei:s  in  Wool. 

Doible  I)aisie.s. 

'riiese  flowers  are  .small  double 
daisies,  and  are  worked  in  dark 
ivnl  shaded  wool.  Take  a  strij» 
of  cardboard  three-ciuarters  of 
an  inch  deep,  and  twist  round  it 
tir.st  a  little  of  the  darkest  red 
wool,  then  some  of  the  two  next 
shades ;  pass  a  bit  of  thick  cot¬ 
ton  through  the  loops  on  one 
side  of  the  cardboard,  draw  the 
cotton  tight,  and  tie  the  ends 
together.  Cut  the  wool  across 
the  edge  of  the  cardboard  on  the 
opposite  side,  and  fold  it  in  two, 
then  tie  the  whole  of  the  little 
tuft  of  wool  with  some  red  silk 
a  little  above  the  jdace  where 


little  cotton  wool  sprinkled  with  violet  jiowder,  arrange  the  wool  was  tied  first,  so  as  to  hide  the  white  thread 
the  gathered  ribbon  over  it  in  rounds  fi-om  the  centre  inside.  Comb  out  the  wool,  and  clip  it  clo.se  round,  so 
to  the  outside,  and  add  a  little  natur.nl  moss  ail  round,  as  to  give  each  tuft  the  appearance  of  a  little  velvet 
If  completed  with  taste  and  care,  this  little  scent  ball.  I’a.ss  a  piece  of  wire  through  the  lower  part  of 
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with  white  chenille,  and  with  a  raised  dot  in  frold 
thread  in  the  centre.  The  liMve.s  are  einhroideml  in 
satin  stitch  with  white  chenille,  the  veininys  in  gold 
Itouillon,  as  well  as  the  steins.  'I'he  border  round  the 
boiKjuet  of  (lowers  is  worked  in  gold  soutache. 

II.VYDX;  HIS  LIFE  AND  WOHKS. 

I'lIE  musical  seasons  of  London  may,  wc  think,  be 
not  inai>proi>iifitely  divided  into  the  winter,  or 
oratorio  and  theatrical  season  ;  the  spring,  or  elas.dcal 
concert  season ;  and  the  summer,  or  operatic  and  Italian 
conceit  season.  'Flic  subject  cif  our  present  sketch, 
familiarly  known  as  “  I’ajia  Haydn,'’  may  be  justly 
reganled  as  the  father  of  the  style  of  sacred  comjio- 
sition  known  as  the  oratorio,  while  from  his  e.xcellcncc 
as  a  musical  pieture-iiainter  he  has  been  aptly  entitled 
the  Claude  Lorraine  of  music. 

Francis  Jo.seiih  1  laydn  was  bom  on  the  31st  of  ]\Iarch. 
1732,  at  Itohrau,  a  pretty  little  village  on  the  frontiers 
of  Austria,  about  fifteen  leagues  distant  from  the  capital. 
an<l  where  his  father  followed  the  humble  trade  of 
a  Cartwright.  As  the  emoluments  arising  from  the 
exercise  of  his  craft  in  such  a  poor  neighbourhood  were 
iicce.ssarily  very  scanty,  he  added  the  duties  of  sacristan, 
an  olllce  which  was  probably  the  more  acceptable  to  him 
since  it  procured  him  easy  access  to  the  organ  of  hi.s 
parish  church,  while,  as  he  possessed  a  tenor  voice  of 
pleasing  quality,  his  services  as  a  chorister  were  also  in 
requisition.  His  favourite  instrument  was  the  harp, 
and  by  dint  of  petty  savings  he  had  managed  to  becotne 
the  ])os.ses5or  of  one,  and  on  Sunday  evenings  the 
family's  relaxation  after  the  labours  of  the  week  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  little  domestic  concert,  in  which  the  father 
performcl  the  few  pieces  his  limiti'd  rijurlohr  com¬ 
prised,  while  his  wife,  who  also  had  a  good  voice  and 
ear  for  music,  sang  to  his  accompaniment ;  and  it  wa.s 
not  long  b.eforc  their  little  boy  Joseph,  then  three  years 
old,  devised  for  himself  a  w.ay  of  joining  them  by  imi¬ 
tating  a  violin  w  ith  two  pieces  of  wood  picked  up  in  his 
fatlier's  workshojjfone  of  wdiich  did  duty  as  a  violin,  w  Idle 
the  other  served  as  a  bow.  “The  child  is  father  to  the 
man."  and  Haydn  in  long  years  afterwards  recalled  w  ith 
emotions  of  pleasure  the  impression  which  his  mother's 
.sw  eet  and  simple  melodies  had  left  on  his  mind. 

J  t  was  a  cousin  of  the  Cartwright,  a  schoolmaster  of 
Jlaimbtirg,  who,  when  the  little  Joseph  had  about 
attained  his  sixth  year,  happened  to  visit  his  relations 
at  I’ohrau,  and  was  so  struck  by  the  boy’s  precocious 
musical  talent  that  he  proposeil  to  take  him  back  with 
him  ami  do  his  utmost  to  develop  it.  'I'he  offer  was 
acceptetl,  and  a  real  violin  soon  supplied  the  place  of  the 
imaginary  one,  and  on  this  beloved  in.strument  the  child 
specslily  learnt  to  play  all  sorts  of  airs  from  sight,  and 
to  improvise  others  with  equal  facility.  AVhen  he  h.ad 
leached  the  age  of  eight,  chance  brought  him  in  contact 
with  Iteuter,  the  chapel-master  of  St.  Stephen's,  Vienna, 
who  was  astouishod  at  his  youthful  genius,  and  the 
facility  with  which  he  read  the  most  difficult  mu.sic  at 
.'ight,  and  as  he  was  in  want  of  additional  voices  in  his 
choir,  ho  offeied  to  undertake  the  training  of  young 
Haydn.  The  little  boy,  besides  his  other  gifts,  had  a 
clear,  delicate  voice.  Reuter,  wishing  to  test  its  powers. 


gave  him  a  church  canon  to  sing  at  sight ;  he  w'as 
enchanted  alike  with  the  purity  aud  precision  of  his 
style  as  with  the  beauty  of  his  organ.  All  that  remained 
was  to  procure  the  consent  of  his  ])arents.  w  ho  could  with 
dilficulty  be  prevailed  on  to  sanction  his  departure  for 
Vienna,  while  the  boy,  on  his  part,  wept  at  the  thought 
of  separation;  but  this  new  friend  spread  out  before  him 
such  an  enticing  prosj)ect  of  a  future  devoted  solely  to 
that  art  to  which  his  ta.ste  already  so  strongly  inclined, 
that  his  scrui»lcs  vanished  before  dreams  of  ambition. 

AVe  have  mentioned  Reuter’s  sati.^faetion  at  tlie 
result  of  the  test  to  which  lie  had  subjected  his  young 
alcolyte’s  pow'ers ;  he.  however,  discovered  that  he  lunl 
not  yet  been  instructe>l  in  the  art  of  making  a  shake, 
so  taking  him  on  his  knee  he  showed  him  how  to 
execute  this  ornament,  w  hich  the  child  immediately  did. 
and  so  perfectly,  that  Reuter,  in  a  transport  of  deliglit. 
instantly  emptied  a  fine  dish  of  cherries  that  stood  on 
the  table  into  the  boy's  pockets.  Haydn  has  been  often 
heard  to  say  that  the  itlea  of  a  sliake  was  ever  after 
associated  in  his  mind  with  that  fruit. 

On  Joseph’s  arrival  at  A’ienna,  although  it  wa.,  in  the 
dusk  of  the  evening,  the  first  objects  that  attracted 
his  wondering  attention  were  the  gigantic  towers  of 
8t.  SteiJien’s  Cathedral,  in  the  house  attached  to  which 
his  new  master  i-esided,  and  which  formed  a  sort  of 
academy  for  his  pupils.  He  was  at  once  introducetl  to 
his  future  as.sociates,  and  rcceiveil  by  them  iu  true 
schoolboy  fashion. 

“AA'hat's  your  n.amc?'’  was,  of  course,  the  first 
question. 

“  Joseph,’’ i<ej)14ed  our  hero,  delighted  at  this  early 
approach  to  familiarity,  which  put  him  at  his  o.ase. 

“Mine's  Max.  1  hope  v’ou're  a  good  sort  of  fell  iw. 
AVhat  do  you  iday'r’’ 

“  Anything  you  like — the  harp  or  tlie  violin,  w  liich 
yon  jilease.'’ 

'J'liis  /mice  reply  was  greeted  with  a  universal  shout 
of  laughter,  and  “Dh!  isn't  he  jolly  green  V’  (we  give 
an  English  rendering  of  the  (lerman  juvenile  ver¬ 
nacular)  “talk  to  him  .about  .amusing  oneself,  and  he 
begins  palavering  about  music !" 

“AA’hy,  Joseph,”  said  Al.ax  good-naturedly,  “you 
really  didn't  think  we  me.ant  practising  music'::'  AVhy. 
we  do  nothing  but  that  from  morning  till  night.’’ 

“And  docs  that  tire  you?”  was  Joseph’s  eager 
question. 

“I  should  think  so,  when  wc’vc  h.ardly  an  hour  or 
two  to  amu.se  ourselves  in  the  whole  day.” 

“  Oh !  well.  I’m  not  like  you ;  mu-sic  is  my  greatest 
amusement.” 

Among  these  companions,  aud  sharing  their  studies 
and  puisuits,  eight  years  of  Haydn’s  life  pas.scd,  during 
which,  besides  his  duties  as  a  chorister  boy,  he  himseif 
declares  he  practised  never  less  than  sixteen,  and  some¬ 
times  eighteen,  hours  a  day,  frequently  after  these 
fatiguing  labours  spending  the  greater  i>art  of  the 
night  in  practising  upon  an  old  broken-down  h.arp.-i- 
chord.  He  contrived,  beside.s,  by  means  of  books  pro¬ 
cured  with  difliculty  at  second-hand  shops,  to  initiate 
himself  in  the  Fciences  ef  harmony  and  countei  point, 
which  his  master  did  not  include  in  his  instruction-s  to 
his  young  j/ujiils. 
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'Iliat  in  the  patrona"c  which  ho  had  extended  to 
voung  Haydn,  lieuter  was  guided  only  by  motives  of 
a*lf-interest  there  cannot  be  a  doubt ;  for  when,  at  the 
*agc  of  sixteen,  the  youtli's  voice  ninlerwent  the  change 
known  as  ‘-breaking,”  lie  suiuinaiily  and  even  harshly 
dismissed  him.  The  jmor  lad,  knowing  the  indigent 
circumstances  of  liis  parents,  shrank  from  returning  to 
be  a  burden  (>n  them  after  all  the  bright  visions  that 
had  been  imlulgeil  in. 

In  this  disheai  telling  position  he  found  shelter  and 
e.ompanionship  in  the  garret  of  a  poor  but  kindhcaited 
iiiusiciau  named  Spangler,  who  earned  a  iirecarious 
living  by  the  humble  exorcise  of  his  profession.  He  at 
ilrst  offered  to  share  his  poor  dwelling  and  means  of 
subsistence  merely  as  an  act  of  charity  to  a  young 
brother  artist  in  necessity,  but  he  had  no  sooner  tried 
on  his  violin  one  of  the  youth's  oiiginal  compositions 
than  he  felt  that  he  had  been  instrumental  in  saving 
from  utter  tlistress  a  future  genius.  Another  friend, 
tiX),  appeared  in  the  person  of  an  honest  wig-maker 
named  Keller,  who  lived  close  by,  and  who,  having 
often  listened  with  delight  to  the  young  chorister's 
sweet  .soprano  voice  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Stephen, 
felt  his  interest  increased  by  the  knowledge  of  his 
straits,  which  awoke  in  him  a  sincere  commiseration  of 
which  the  subject  of  it  was  totally  unconscious. 
Joseph,  indeed,  revelled  in  his  newly-acquired  liberty, 
and  the  privilege  it  conferred  of  sitting  hour  after  hour, 
during  the  compulsory  absence  of  his  host,  playing 
away  at  an  old  wonn-eaten  harjisiehord  some  sonatas 
of  Emanuel  Each  that  had  fallen  into  his  hands,  and  for 
whicli  he  entertained  a  iirofound  admiration. 

Keller  was  not  satislied  alone  with  admiring  the 
t.alent  of  the  young  composer,  he  sought  to  gain  him 
introductions  into  quarters  that  might  prove  service¬ 
able  to  him.  It  was  partly  by  his  means  that  he  ob¬ 
tained  a  post  as  musical  accompanyist  in  the  house  of 
the  Venetian  ambassador,  where  the  learned  Italian 
musician  Porpora  also  resided.  'I'o  obtain  some  in¬ 
struction  from  this  experienced  master  was  now  the 
object  of  Haydn's  ardent  desires ;  and  as  he  knew  he 
could  not  pay  in  money  for  his  tuition,  he  reinlered 
him  every  little  service  in  his  power,  even  to  brushing 
the  old  man’s  coat  and  preparing  his  peruke  for  him. 
for  which  pains  he  was  for  a  long  while  rewarded  with 
nothing  but  growls  from  the  surly  ohl  bear;  but  after 
a  time,  either  from  the  usefulness  of  the  voluntai-y  valet, 
or  from  a  discernment  of  the  talent  of  the  future  com¬ 
poser,  his  rugged  nature  relaxed  somewhat,  and  he 
condescended  to  b'cstow  some  hints  and  advice  which 
were  received  with  the  utmost  gratitude,  and  turned  to 
such  good  account  that  tlie  amba-isador,  surprised  at 
the  lajpid  progress  made  by  his  ypnohv/b,  lived  his 
•'qipoiiitment  (hitherto  a  ineiely  nominal  one)  in  his 
liousehold  at  a  salary  of  six  sequins  a  month — 
compaiative  allhu'iice  while  it  lasted.  ISut  we  find  him 
not  a  great  while  after  lodging  with  his  old  friend 
Iveller,  the  wig-nmker,  and  endeavouring  to  eke  out  a 
.subsistence  by  occasional  lessons  and  by  writing  sonatas 
and  (tlkmawlii  for  his  jiupils  and  dance-music  for  the 
liidotto,  a  place  of  popular  resort  in  Vienna.  Curtz, 
too,  the  manager  of  one  of  the  minor  theatres,  having 
he.-ud  one  of  his  conqiositions,  was  so  struck  with  its 


originality  that  he  engaged  its  author  to  compose  the 
music  for  a  libretto,  entitled  The  Ih  vil  on  Two  Stirl:^, 
for  which  he  paid  him  twenty-for’.r  sequins  (£1-). 
Shortly  after  Ihvdn  changed. Lis  abode  to  the  hou.se 
of  a  .Martinez,  who  gave  lii:n  board  and  lodging 
in  return  for  le.-sons  on  the  harp.sichord  and  singing 
to  his  two  daughters,  and  here  he  enjoyed  t'le  un¬ 
speakable  jileasure  and  advantage  of  the  companion¬ 
ship  of  the  great  Italian  jioet  ^letastasio,  who  was  a 
fellow-lodger  v\ith  him,  and  who,  having  a  line  tasU 
for,  and  appreciation  of,  the  sirter  art  and  its  votaries, 
was  a  valuable  friend  and  adviser  to  young  Haydn, 
whom  he  also  undertook  to  instruct  in  Italian. 

One  event  of  importance  in  Haydn’s  after-life  may 
be  traced  to  his  early  intimacy  with  Keller,  and  that 
is  his  marriage  with  one  of  Keller's  daughters.  Into 
this  premature  engagement  he  was  in  a  manner  en¬ 
trapped  before  he  was  of  an  age  to  foi-m  a  right  judg¬ 
ment,  but  he  felt  himself  bound  in  honour  to  fullil  it. 
The  union  did  not  have  a  happy  result,  and  after  a  few 
years  of  discord  and  bickerings,  the  ill-assorted  pair 
separated  by  mutual  consent.  But  from  di..cord  to 
harmony.  Some  of  Haydn’s  early  compositions,  on 
which  he  himself  set  little  value,  began  to  get  known, 
and  some  were  even  printed  without  his  knowledge  or 
consent ;  for  he  did  not  dream,  in  his  ignorance  and 
inexiicricuce,  of  drawing  profit  from  his  talent  as  a 
composer,  while  more  apparent  means  were  open  of 
exercising  his  art  as  a  teacher  of  music,  and  even  a 
tuner  of  in.struments. 

It  happened  once  that  he  had  been  sent  for  in  the 
latter  cajiacity  to  the  house  of  a  fashionable  countess, 
and  being  ushered  by  a  footman  into  a  splendidly- 
furnished  ai'artmcnt,  was  left  alone  in  comi  any  with  a 
magnificent  haipsichord,  on  which  he  was  to  ojicrate. 
The  vast  su2)criority  of  this  instrument  over  alt  those 
to  which  he  had  been  accustomed,  stirred  his  envy  as 
well  as  delight.  How  hapi)y,  he  thought,  were  the 
pos.sessors  of  such  a  trca.sure!  and  as  soon  as  he  had 
tinished  tuning  it  he  siifiCied  his  fingers  to  wander  over 
its  strings,  and  began  improvising,  till  at  length  time 
and  jilace  and  all  things  were  alike  forgoUen.  and  he 
gave  free  reins  to  his  imagination.  For  a  whole 
hour,  tost  in  a  world  of  his  own  creation,  he  gave  full 
.sco2)e  to  his  geniu.s,  and  would  doubtless  have  continued 
much  longer  had  not  his  eyes  suddenly  lested  on  the 
tigure  of  a  young  and  handsome  lady  who  was  standing 
near  him  in  a  2'ensivc  attitude,  and  li.^tening  with 
i'n2>t  attention  to  the  beautiful  harmonies  he  had 
almost  unconsciously  been  evoking. 

‘•^Jlay  I  ask  who  yon  arc?’’  she  inquired  affably. 

“’I'he  tuner,  madam ;  and  having  iinislied  tuning  the 
instrument  I  began  to  2>lay  on  it,  and  quite  forgot 
myself :  1  beg  your  pardon - 

On  the  contrary,’’ interrupted  the  lady,  "it  is  I  who 
should  ajiologise  for  having  2>revented  your  lini.shing 
the  beautiful  conqio.'ition  yon  were  2'laying.  Would 
you  oblige  me  by  beginning  it  again  V’ 

“  I  will  2'lay  you  another,  madam,  with  2'leasnre, 
if  yon  wish  it,  but  it  would  be  im2)0ssible  for  mo  to 
ie2>eat  that,  as  1  was  merely  playing  at  laudoiu  as 
theide.as  eamc  to  me  ” 

Indeed !  is  it  2'o.s.sible  that  that  beautiful  music  I 
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overheard  was  of  your  own  composing?  May  I  ask 
your  name  ?” 

“  Joseph  Ilaydn.” 

The  lady  seemed  quite  astonished  at  finding  that  the 
insiguifieaut-looking  youth  before  her  was  the  com¬ 
poser  of  the  music  that  had  so  iiiucli  struck  her,  aud  as 
if  wishing  to  put  him  still  further  to  the  test,  she 
hastily  took  up  a  piece  of  music  from  among  a  number 
of  others  that  lay  scattered  ou  the  harpsiehortl,  placed 
it  ou  the  desk  before  him,  aud,  opening  it  at  the  iirst 
page,  requested  him  to  favour  her  by  playing  it. 

Iliiydu  had  no  sooner  glanced  at  it  than  he  ex¬ 
claimed — 

“  AVhy,  this  is  one  of  my  own  sonatas,  and  actually 
ill  print !  Oh  I  madam,  give  it  to  me,  1  beg  of  you ; 

my  own  music  printed  and  published - ” 

One  luoineut,'’  said  the  lady ;  “  since  this  piece  is 
your  own  composition,  you  will  not  require  to  have  the 
music  before  you ;  so  as  soon  as  you  have  played  it 
through  to  me  f  promise  to  give  it  to  you.” 

As  she  spoke  she  took  the  music  in  her  hand  and 
read  it  note  by  note  as  Ilaydn  played  the  sonata  by 
heart  from  beginning  to  end ;  and,  stimulated  by  the 
half-expre.s.sed  doubt  of  his  being  the  author  of  his 
own  work,  he  added  some  passages  far  more  dillicult 
and  intricate  than  tliosc  he  had  already  written,  while 
ho  surpassed  himself  in  the  execution  of  the  piece. 

The  Countess  de  Thun — for  it  was  the  mistress  of 
the  mansion  who  had  been  attracted  by  the  sound  of 
the  haqisichord — was  delighted,  and  wished  to  know 
how  it  happened  that  a  musician  of  such  merit  should 
be  reduced  to  follow  the  occupation  of  a  tuner,  and 
Ilaydn  found  himself  relating  all  his  history,  without 
omitting  the  slighte.st  details.  Not  only  did  the 
countess  give  him  the  promised  reward — his  own  printed 
“ionata — but  she  requested  him  to  compose  another  for 
her,  and  insisted  on  paying  him  beforehand  the  sum  of 
twenty-five  ducats.  To  Ilaydn  this  was  a  small 
fortune,  and  this  self-introduction  was,  in  other  ways, 
the  beginning  of  a  change  in  life,  for  it  was  partly 
through  the  countess's  interest  that  he  received  the 
appointment  as  composer  and  leader  of  the  band  to 
I’rince  Esterhazy,  an  appointment  which  he  retained 
for  more  than  thiity  years. 

Haydn's  appearance,  as  we  have  hinted,  was  not 
remarkably  prepossessing,  and  though  one  of  the 
kindest-hearted  and  best-tempered  men  in  the  w  orld, 
his  countenance  was  of  a  somewhat  morose  cast ;  his 
complexion  was  dark  to  swarthiness,  so  much  so  that 
the  prince  bestowed  on  him  the  solrhiuct  of  “the 
Moor,”  while  in  stature  he  was  below  the  middle  height. 
It  is  droll  to  read  how,  when  his  patron  was  giving 
orders  respecting  Ids  unifonn  as  leader  of  his  orchestra, 
he  particularly  desired  him  to  get  red  luida  to  his  shoes, 
that  they  miglit  be  of  Afjood  luijlit,  “for,”  saiil  he,  “1 
would  have  your  stature  correspond  with  your  intelli¬ 
gence.” 

In  the  service  of  the  august  and  princely  house  of 
Esterhazy,  where  Haydn  was  treated  more  as  a  valued 
friend  than  a  deimndant,  his  life  glided  calmly  and 
evenly  away,  one  day  almost  resembling  the  next  in  its 
unvarying  round  of  duties.  It  was  during  this  period, 
and  for  the  gratification  of  his  kind  and  liberal  patrons, 


that  the  greater  number  of  Haydn's  works  were  com¬ 
posed.  To  enumerate  them  would  occupy  too  much 
space,  but  we  have  before  us  a  voluminous  “  Catalogite 
of  the  works  which  Jost'ph  lloi/dn,  aged  sccentg-threc  * 
years,  recollects  to  have  composed  since  the  age  of  eighteen' 

His  operatic  works  are  eighteen  in  number — five 
German,  thirteen  Italian ;  but  in  opera  Haydn's  forte 
did  not  lie.  M'liile  in  his  numerous  synqvlionies,  fugues 
and  canons,  he  m.ay  be  said  to  have  risen  to  the  sublime, 
in  opera  he  only  attained  respectable  mcdiociity.  Hut 
it  is  in  his  oratorios,  of  which  we  shall  s])eak  presently, 
and  his  masses  (foiu  teen  in  number),  that  his  genius  is 
principally  displayed.  The.se  are  lull  of  lire,  dignity, 
aud  originality ;  while  at  the  same  time  they  breathe  a 
sweet  and  tender  simplicity,  aud  arc  ca2)ableof  exalting 
the  mind  to  rajrturous  devotion. 

A  quaint  and  enlightened  eiitie  and  connoisseur,  who 
enjoyed  the  honour  of  Haydn's  personal  ac(iuaiii;ance 
and  friendship,  gives  an  interesting  and  vivid  account 
of  the  impression  i)roduced  on  his  mind  and  of  a  cure 
efleeted  by  hearing  a  mass  of  that  composer  performed 
in  one  of  those  vast  Gothic  cathedrals  where  the  “dim 
religious  light,”  stealing  rather  than  penetrating  tiirougii 
the  stained  window’s,  imparts  a  mingled  feeling  of 
veneration,  mystery,  awe,  and,  we  may  add,  piety. 

“  In  17!>;),”  he  says,  “  1  was  confined  at  Viemui  by  a 
fever.  'J’he  bells  announced  a  mass  at  a  chureli  no 
far  from  my  room  ;  my  cuuHi  got  the  better  of  my 
prudence,  and  1  ro.se  from  my  bed  and  went  to  console 
myself  with  a  little  music.  1  inquired  as  1  entered, 
and  found  it  was  the  festival  of  St.  Ann,  and  that  they 
were  going  to  perform  a  mass  of  Haydn's  in  15  n.ajor 
which  I  had  never  before  heard.  Scarcely  Ijad  it 
begun  before  1  felt  myself  affected.  I  broke  out  into  a 
l)erspiratiou ;  my  headache  went  away ;  1  left  the 
church  with  a  cheerfulness  to  which  I  had  been  long 
a  stranger,  and  the  fever  never  returned.” 

What  an  agreeable  remedy  if  all  our  coii;piaints 
could  be  thus  speedily  and  effectually  cured!  The 
nervous  affections  of  the  fair  sex,  for  instance,  con¬ 
cerning  whom  a  French  writer  has  cynically  remarked 
that  ladies  can  never  thoroughly  enjoy  music  unless 
tlmy  liear  it  in  the  dark,  as  otherwise  their  attention  is 
too  much  distracted  by  another  charming  dress  or  a 
“love”  of  a  bonnet.  But  this,  of  course,  is  mere 
scandal.  And  now,  while  on  the  subject  of  Haydn's 
w’orks,  let  us  pause  to  see  how  he  worked.  As  a  rule 
he  was  a  careful  and  j)ainstaking  composer,  and  did 
not  i)robably  possess  the  raiiidity  of  invention  and 
spontaneity  of  ideas  owned  by  his  celebrated  country¬ 
men  Moziirt  and  Weber.  A  symifiiony  we  know 
ordinarily  occupied  him  a  month,  a  mass  ncaily  two, 
while  that  finely  descrijjlivc  work,  the  Creation,  cost 
him  two  years’  labour.  “  1  spend  much  time  over  it,” 
he  said,  “because  1  intend  it  to  last  a  long  time, '  aud 
his  intentions  have  been  fulfilled. 

Like  authors  and  artists,  composers  have  iheir  own 
peculiar  method  of  pursuing  their  studies  aud  art,  and 
of  exciting  their  powers  of  imagination. 

Whilst  Gluck,  to  ins[)ire  his  ideas  of  invention  and 
transport  himself  in  spirit  to  Aulis  or  Sparta,  accoi  ding 
as  the  work  he  was  engaged  upon  was  his  Iphigenia  or 
his  Orphews,  loved  to  writi;  in  the  midst  of  an  open  field 
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siUTOunclcd  bv  beautiful  ficcaeiy,  uitb  bi?  iiiaiio  before 
liiiu,  and  a  bottle  of  “tbe  filorioiis  %  iiitaiie  of  (  haiii- 
pagne"  0!i  eaeli  side  of  liiiii.  the  Italian  composer 
•Ifarti,  on  the  contrary,  jirofenvl  writing  in  a  large 
gloaniy  room,  dimly  liglited  by  a  solitary  lamp  sus))ended 
from  the  ceiling;  while  his  countryman  (  imarosa  (the 
composer  of  <<!(  Orditi  and  II  Molrim  mio 
like  Ilossini.  liked  be^t  to  comp  ise  ami  1  the  noise  and 
clatter  of  frieuds  and  ',  i<itors:  and  Saeeliini,  to  drink 
at  the  fount  of  ir..  juration,  leipiiied  t!;e  jnvscnee  of  a 
beloved  object  at  Ids  side,  and  al.  o — strange  predilec¬ 
tion! — to  be  .surrounded  by  his  numerous  cats,  wh.ose 
•.u-acefnl  gambols  ho  was  never  weary  of  adiniiing. 
The  best  compo.dtions  of  I’ai-iollo — Itossini'.s  lival — 
were  written  in  bed,  and  we  have  even  read  of  a 
composer,  an  Italian,  who  rerjuireil  as  a  mental  stimu¬ 
lant  an  ajipetidiig  and  j)lentiful  lejiast  of  hot  roast- 
fowl  and  sausages. 

The  suhjeet  of  our  jnesent  sketch,  jnveise  and  me¬ 
thodical  in  all  his  liabits.  whc’i  he  sat  down  to  write 
always  attired  himself  with  the  most  .scrujtulous  care, 
and  made  a  point  of  putting;  on  his  finger  a  brilliant 
ring,  a  2irc.sent  from  Freileriek  the  (ireat,  without 
which,  he  said,  it  was  imjrossible  for  him  to  comjinse 
a  single  bar,  thereby  differing  from  Ileothoven,  who 
was  exceedingly  slovenly  in  his  ijcrson  and  dress. 
Haydn  also  always  made  a  point  of  writing  with  the 
utmost  neatness,  and  on  the  finest  paper  he  ooidd  jn  o- 
cure;  his  notes,  from  their  having  such  small  heads 
and  slender  tails,  ho  used  to  call  his  /f/ts’  leya. 

llayiln  paid  his  first  vksit  to  London  in  1790,  being 
engaged  by  a  Jlr.  Srrionion  to  conduct  ami  comiwse  for 
a  series  of  concciis,  for  which  lie  was  to  receive  the 
remuneration  of  £50  each  concert ;  he  was  then  in  his 
fifty-ninth  yciir,  and  remained  just  one  twelvemonth. 
AVhat  appears  to  have  struck  him  most  during  his  first 
short  visit  wa.s  the  singing  of  the  assembled  charity 
children  in  St.  Paul’s.  On  his  return  home  he  slioAved 
to  an  intimate  friend,  in  a  little  blotted  journal  which 
he  had  kept  during  liis  residence  in  London,  the  first 
few  bars  of  a  chant  sung  in  unison  by  the  four  thousand 
children,  observing,  “  This  simjde  and  natural  air  gave 
me  the  greatest  jilcasure  I  ever  received  from  the  jier- 
fonnauce  of  music.’’ 

Throe  years  after  Haydn  undertook  a  second  journey 
to  london,  being  engaged  by  Signor  (iallini,  manager 
of  the  theatre  then  known  as  “'I'lic  King's”  in  the 
Ilaymarket,  to  compose  an  opera  on  the  same  subject 
that  Gluck  has  treated  so  hapjiily — The  descent  of 
Or/eo  al  liifirno;  but,  like  poor  Weber,  Haydn  tunicd 
home-sick,  .and  returned  (unlike  him)  with  bis  work 
uncompleted.  Some  of  the  music  in  this  unfinished 
opera,  particularly  the  songs  of  Eurydice,  is  described 
as  abounding  in  tenderness  and  beauty.  On  this 
occasion,  too,  Haydn  was  enrajitured  by  music,  and 
this  time  it  was  tlie  singing  of  the  gifted  and  beau¬ 
tiful  Mrs.  llillington,  the  English  prima  thnna  of 
the  day,  that  threw  its  spells  around  liiin.  The 
elegant  compliment  jiaid  by  the  old  musician  to  the 
lovely  vocalist,  though  i>retty  generally  known,  is 
worth  repeating.  He  met  her  one  day  at  the  house  of 
the  great  jrortrait-2)ainter.  Sir  .losluia  I’eyiiold.s,  who 
had  just  finished  taking  her  jrortrait  as  !>t.  Cecilia 


li.stening  to  the  angels.  IMrs.  Lillington  rejuested 
Haydn’s  ojiinion  of  the  likeness.  *•  It  is  li!;c.”  was  his 
answer,  “but  there  is  a  strange  mistake.”  “What  is 
that  V"  hastily  inquireil  .Sir  doshua.  “  You  have  jiaintcd 
her  listening  to  the  angels  ;  yon  ought  to  have  repre¬ 
sented  the  angels  listening  to  her.” 

On  Haydn’s  return  home  he  commenced  the  com¬ 
position  of  the  grand  musical  epic  irocm  by  which  he 
is  best  known  in  this  country — The  Crciilion — mainly 
incited  to  the  work  by  having  heard  in  London  the 
gland  i)erfonnanco  of  llandcl’s  Mtsxiuh,  which  pro¬ 
duced  a  deep  impression  on  his  mind.  “  'J'hat  man,” 
he  was  heard  to  exclaim,  “is  the  Lather  of  us  all.” 
The  libretto  was  written  by  Haydn’s  friend,  the  Baron 
von  Swieten,  librarian  to  the  emperor,  a  very  learned 
man,  and  himself  a  sujierior  musician. 

Produced  at  the  Scliwaitzcnbcrg  Palace  at  Vienna 
wlicn  its  composer  was  in  his  sixty-fourth  year,  the 
success  of  The  Cnatini  was  as  groat  and  rapid  as  it 
has  been  lasting.  U'here  are,  doubtless,  few  who  have 
not,  at  one  time  or  another,  listened  with  wonder 
and  delight  to  this  sublime  and  jicrfect  work ;  and  to 
sucli  as  have  not,  no  atteinjit  in  mere  woids  c.an 
describe  its  manifold  beauties.  Ihmln’s  style  jiosse.'se.s, 
in  a  striking  degree,  the  charm  of  being  entirely  b.is 
own,  and  on  this  lie  prided  him.self.  A  celebrated 
Parisian  amateur  once  rerpicsted  him  to  compose  him  a 
vocal  jiiece  after  the  manner  of  l.nlli  and  Baineau. 
composers  then  much  in  vogue,  accompanying  the 
request  with  specimens  from  their  works.  Haydn  re¬ 
turned  them  with  a  note,  saying  that  as  he  was  Haydn, 
and  not  I.nlli  or  Bamcau,  he  could  only  write  after  the 
manner  of  Haydn. 

His  next  oratorio,  The  Timr  written  two 

years  after  7  he  Creatiou,  was  more  scientific,  but  less 
meloilious  and  sublime,  and  has  never  attained  the 
world-wide  renown  and  pojiulaiity  of  the  former  work. 
In  the  coui'sc  of  his  long  life  Haydn  jirodnced  no  less 
than  five  hundred  and  twentj’-seven  eomiiosiiions  of 
ditYerent  sorts.  .Vlthough  his  sacred  works  are  those 
on  which  his  fame  juincijially  rest j.  yet  that  he 
posses.sed  a  consideralile  fund  of  hninour  is  evinced  by 
a  droll  symphony  he  comjiose<l.  in  which  all  the  instru¬ 
ments  gradually  disapju'ar  till  at  the  end  the  leader  is 
loft  jilaying  by  himself.  As,  at  the  tiret  performance 
before  I’riiice  Esterhazy,  Haydn  bail  this  piece  purposely 
played  without  a  rehearsal,  the  surprise  of  the  j^cr- 
forniers,  who  each  thought  he  had  made  a  mistake  and 
left  off  jihaying  too  soon,  equalled  that  of  the  auiUoncc. 

From  a  letter  of  the  friend  of  Haydn  already  quoted 
we  transcribe  a  descrijition  of  Haydn’s  ajipcarance  in 
his  declining  years : — “  When  he  secs  any  one  enter,  a 
ideasing  smile  appears  ujvon  his  lips,  a  tear  moistens  his 
eyes,  his  countenance  recovers  its  animation,  his  voiee 
becomes  clear,  he  recognises  his  guest,  and  talks  to  him 
of  his  early  years,  of  which  he  has  a  much  better 
recollection  than  of  bis  later  ones.  You  think  that  the 
great  artist,  tlic  distinguished  composer,  still  exists,  but 
soon  he  relapses  before  your  eyes  into  his  habitual 
state  of  lethargy  and  sadne.ss.” 

Full  of  years  and  lionour,  jicacefuUy  died,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-eight,  the  Father  of  Harmony,  Joseph 
Haydn. 
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larj^ei'  duelers,  an  1  j-a-ko  1  in  bale?  for  exportation.  It 
is  now  reirardeil  :i?  a  'ian!  >  export  from  the  .‘'andwicli 
Ishinds;  the  inh.i’iiiaiits  al'io  u-tj  it  for  pillows,  Kc. 
The  Smnati-a  sort  is  in  the  Diiteh  ]iharmacoji(eia.  and 
is  einployel  a?  u  styptic  like  cotton,  tow,  wool,  or 
1  leaver-uap. 


7Vff/.<.  Fihntnrii. 

YXTK  have  seen  the  end  of  the  earniral,  the  distri- 
V  \  Initi  >11  of  t'.ic  “  yell  jw  l>ook."  anil  arc  waiting;  as 
iMiticntly  as  may  be  till  th<>  openin.e:  of  the  Exhibition 
shall  make  jray  I’aris  the  ftayost  of  the  ^nay.  Oiir  winter 
season  has  passed  off  well,  that  is  to  say,  we  have  had 
plenty  of  anmsemont.  but  tlie  tra  lespeople  eoiuplain 
that  business  has  been  dull.  Political  a!Taii-s  have  had 
much  to  do  with  ihis:  wo  have  been  .so  innr'i  in  the 
dark  as  to  the  financial  policy  of  the  (!o>'ernincnt,  that 
people  with  money  have  been  shy  to  part  with  it. 
fctill  we  ha\  e  run  the  round  of  pleasure,  and  Paris  has 
"h.idly  hailed  the  ever-hlaiid  Jujiiter  of  the  Tuileric.s, 
and  Eu;:eiiie  the  discreet. 

IJy  tlie  way,  the  EinprC'S  has  set  an  excellent 
example  in  the  weaving  of  the  r  r  <i  In  ]i  'hiitiiiciiii;  . 
Serious  objection  has  been  taken  to  the  luesent 
style  of  dress,  and  the  coliii  r  to  some  extent  excuse  I 
it ;  by  increasing  the  leiigih  and  lireadtli  of  the  coUhr, 
clasping  the  throat  aiul  descending  low  over  the 
besom,  as  worn  by  the  Empress,  modesty  is  maintained 
without  fashion  being  sacrificed.  The  fashion  once  set 
by  the  highest  authority  will  no  iloubt  be  followed.  A 
few  days  since  b  n’  Imperial  51ajesty  was  pre.scnt  at  a 
cabinet  eouneil,  and  wore  a  loose  robe  of  blue  .satin  over 
a  petticoat  of  white  quilted  silk;  tlie  waistband  was  of 
gold,  and  liore  in  laised  and  jewelled  lettei-s  the  name 
of  EugLMiie.  This  is  a  pretty  conceii,  and  might  be 
earned  out  cxte’.isively ;  the  rcinlnrc  of  every  lady 
might  be  male  to  bear  her  Christian  name,  or, 
imliaps,  Christian  an  1  surnanie.  INIiss  or  Mrs.,  dis¬ 
tinctly  marked.  'I'lie  only  objection  is,  that  it  would 
look  so  exceedingly  like  the  dog-collar. 

Amongst  the  novelties  to  be  brought  together  during 
the  Paris  Exhibition  the  family  element  is  not  to  ho 
oiiiilted.  ^lolel  families  are  to  be  sent  from  cvei’y 
country.  We  have  not  yet  heard  what  sample  the 
English  intend  .seniling  us ;  whether  it  is  to  be  a  Dor¬ 
setshire  labourer,  who  knows  his  jiroper  station  and 
reveres  the  squire,  and  has  brought  up  ten  children  on 
the  same  number  of  shillings  a  week  without  wiring  a 
haio  or  in  the  lea^t  degree  fracturing  the  Tenth  Com- 
laiidmeiit,  or  xvhctlier  we  are  to  have  a  Dnnmow 
couple.  The  last  suggestion  is  not  probable.  So  far 
as  we  remember,  one  of  th.e  last,  if  not  the  very  last, 
xrho  competed  for  the  flitch,  was  a  French  couple  of 
well-known  literary  ability,  and  xvould  therefore  be 
scarcely  cligiiflo.  At  all  events,  the  model  families  arc 
to  be  there,  and  we  expect  a  famous  sample  from  your 
eminently  re.spectable  island.  There  is  to  be  a  gi-eat 
anti-.shvvery  conference.  The  wise  men  froin  the  four 
quarters  are  to  discuss  the  man-and-brothcr  questioii 
with  wliat  appetite  they  m.ay.  tVe  have  not  heard 
whether  specimens  of  all  the  .slaves  in  the  world  arc  to 
he  introduced  into  the  museum,  although  we  have 


heard  the  inquiry  made.  In  this  matter  we  tread  on 
delicate  ground,  esjiecially  with  the  printers  petitioning 
against  the  new  press  laws,  and  bogging  not  to  be  juit 
out  of  tile  common  law,  deiuived  in  cases  td  censme  of 
the  benefit  of  all  extenuating  circumstances,  and 
treated  rather  wor.se  than  assassins  and  thieves,  'fhcic 
is  no  saying  but  what  a  newspaper  printer  iniglit  .send 
himself  to  the  slavery  exhibition  with  the  press  eo.lc 
rouinl  his  neck. 

The  good  people  of  the  postal  huivdii  are  working 
hard  to  carry  out  eflieient  plans  of  po<i:ig  ‘  dm  iir,'  tlie 
great  iii'.lux  of  \isitors.  In  associ  ition  v.  iih  t'le  le'o- 
graph  deparlinent,  a  jiavilion  lias  been  erecte  1  i:i  the 
Champ  de  3Iavs,  where  post-oilicc  cle  ks  of  polyglot 
powers  are  installed.  They  are  prepared  for  Ihiblc- 
doin,  they  ni’C  e  p.ial  to  every  liiigmd  dillicuity,  a.ul 
would  have  understood  Pat  in  a  moinent  wlieii  he  got 
into  that  awkward  dilemma  about  leivling  the  loan  of 
a  gridiron."  If  aTairs  are  to  pr.'gress  as  t'.iey  are  now 
progressing,  tlierc  is  a  probability  of  us  ha\ing  a 
canvas  city  as  well  as  a  city  of  stone.  ICxeui -iouifls, 
under  able  guides,  aie  t  >  literally  piteli  ilieir  leiits  in 
Le  Parc  des  Princes  and  clsewliere.  They  will  camp 
out  in  tlie  fields  and  woods,  and  inareh,  solemn  as 
Mecca  pilgrims,  to  the  Exhibition.  In  fact,  if  we  are 
to  believe  all  the  reports,  wo  hear  the  Exlii'.iition  and 
its  associations  will  surpass  ovei-ythiiig.  both  in  novelty 
and  extent,  svhieh  has  ever  before  heon  heard  of. 

5Iis3  Harris  has  made  her  (/  V/u/  at  the  Italian.  Mho 
was  very  frigidly  I’cceived,  Imt  warmed  her  audience 
by  her  enthusiasm  and  ability  until  thunders  of  apjilause 
burst  from  every  part  of  the  house.  At  tlie  Pagliaiio 
Carlotta  Patti  and  Vieuxtemps  have  given  their  final 
concert.  It  is  rumourel,  by  the  way,  tliat  Carlotta 
Patti  intends  purchasing  a  villa  at  Nice,  and  ’•  hibei’- 
nating  there  cvei’y  year.”  Hatty's  ta’iic  lions  are  to 
figui’o  ill  a  spectacle  during  the  Exhibition,  and  Dion 
lloucicault  is  here,  engaged  to  write  two  pieces  for 
French  managers.  This  is  doubtless  judicious.  Do 
they  not  say  that  the  best  way  of  getting  rid  of  a 
poacher  is  to  make  liiin  a  gamekeeper?  IMllle.  Cora 
Pearl  has  renounced  the  stage  'fhe  students  and ' 
others  got  up  a  demonstration  against  her,  and  liissed 
so  persistently  that  a  lady  of  the  strongest  nerves  could 
have  scarcely  resisted  its  force.  One  fine  inorniiig  a 
band  across  the  play-bill  announced  tlie  substitution  of 
the  name  of  Petit  in  the  part  of  Ciipidon,  vice  Cora 
Pearl,  who  retires  to  siiniptuons  private  life  and  her 
Hois  de  Houlogne  basket  carriage. 

Tlie  “green-eyed  monster"  has  woikcd  sad  mischief 
here  within  the  last  few  days.  A  jealous  h,i?liand  who 
has  long  tormented  by  his  idle  suspicions  one  of  the 
brightest  ornaments  of  the  world  of  fashion,  at  last, 
through  a  stupid  blunder,  lias  so  onli-aged  her  feelings 
that  she  has  resolved  on  entering  a  convent.  'J’lie 
“  Fool !  fool !  fool !"’  can  no  more  alter  his  wife's  resolve 
than  the  Moor  could  bring  Dosdeniona  to  life.  She  is 
resolved,  inflexibly  deteriiiined  never  more  to  yield, 
and  society  is  divided  in  opinion  as  to  whctlier  she 
is  in  tlie  right,  or  whctlier  she  ought  not  to  condone 
the  matter  witli  her  penitent  lo’-’d.  It  is  oven  hinted 
that  tlie  two  highest  people  in  tlie  ciiipii’c  hold  a 
difTei’Ciicc  of  opinion  on  the  subject. 
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HEALTH  AND  I’.EAUTY. 

III. — Yorn  cuiu>i:i:n’s  N'n;si;s. 

Few  jiavonts  rcalUo  tlu*  avuouut  ol  iiceilless  trouLlo 
wliich  they  t.'ive  tlieiiisilvcs  or  vpioseiitativcs  to 
untcach.  ami  still  more  to  tlu'ir  cliihlreii  to  unlearn, 
the  bad  accent,  vulgar,  awkward  habits,  rough  manners, 
uncouth,  illiterate  expressions,  which  are  sometime.s 
imperceptibly  imbibed  in  the  nm.sery.  and  from  asso¬ 
ciating  with  servants  of  a  low  class,  'i'lie  suds  of 
falsehood,  of  I'lcvarication,  of  deceit,  arc  sometimes 
sown  unnoticel  in  the  infant  mind.  Incalculable  in¬ 
jury,  too,  has  been  caused  by  fright,  and  which,  unfor¬ 
tunately.  has  of*  •!»  inlluenced,  and  in  some  instances 
darkene«l,  a  whole  lifetime. 

It  is  jiitiful  to  think  Low  much  stt’Teiing  a  poor  thil  1 
may  endure  from  fear,  or  the  bail  temper  or  j  assions  of 
its  nurse,  whom  the  mother  may  know  only  as  a  quiet, 
well-conducted  young  woman,  who.  when  she  escorts 
the  children  into  the  drawing-room,  juits  on  a  smile 
with  her  other  cap  and  a  clean  apron,  and  this  without 
any  overt  act  of  ill-ti-age.  The  subtle  but  contimnd 
iutlucnce  of  a  fractious,  uncertain,  or  domineering  dis¬ 
position,  has  (ptelled  many  a  child's  sjiirit  tmd  soured 
its  temper.  There  are.  Heaven  be  thanked,  thousands 
of  good,  kind  creatures  in  the  nurseries  of  our  children ; 
but  nurses  are  not  mere  machines,  ns  some  mistresses 
would  wish  to  l.ieliove.  to  obey  orders  implicitly  with¬ 
out  any  regard  to  t’  t  ir  own  feelings  or  inclination. 
By  their  po.-.ition  in  the  family  they  are  brought  into 
nearer  relations  with  the  mother  than  any  of  the  other 
servants  (exccjit  ]>cihaiis  her  maid,  if  the  lady  have 
one) ;  and  is  it  to  be  ■supposed  that  the  actions  of  the 
mistress  are  not  scanned,  critieised,  and  occasionally 
condemned  hy  one  w  lio  has  such  means  of  knowing  the 
secrets  of  the  household  lie.sides.  if  parents  think  the 
charge  of  their  own  children  a  burden,  it  is  not  unlikely 
tliat  another,  who  has  not  the  promptings  of  prircntal 
affection,  may  find  it  the  same.  The  tie  between 
servants  and  their  employers  is.  in  many  cases,  one  of 
interest  solely,  and  it  is  not  to  be  svondered  at  that 
the  duties  which  are  paid  for  in  coin  only  should  be 
grudgingly  rendered. 

The  ditference  of  position  ns  well  as  of  interest  be¬ 
tween  the  mother  and  the  nurse  causes  them  to  regard 
many  things  from  a  elilTeront  point  of  view,  often  making 
necessary  a  reticence  in  answering  a  cpicstion  or  in 
expressing  an  opinion,  or.  indeed,  the  concealment  of 
some  event.  Nurses  as  a  body  are  not  deficient  in  that 
esprit  <k  coij.s  that  other  servants — their  n.atural  com¬ 
panions  and  allies — po.ssess.  Any  commotion  in  the 
kitchen  will,  without  doubt,  be  reported  in  the  nursery, 
and  nurse  will  be  very  apt  to  eariy  her  griovaiices 
downstairs.  On  citlici’  .side,  perhaps,  no  wrong  is 
intended;  it  is  only  a  ur.iiiral  detire  of  sympathy 
W'hicli  servants,  not  finding  in  their  mistress,  give  to 
and  receive  from  each  otlier. 

Parents  cannot  be  too  careful  in  what  they  say  before 
their  children  about  servants.  ProTaibly  the  conver¬ 
sation  will  be  repeated  in  the  nursery  ;  and  servants  in 
like  manner  have  to  bo  guarded  in  wliat  tlicy  say  in  the 
nurseiw,  as  it  is  very  likely  to  be  published  in  the 
drawing-room. 


Children  soon  perceive,  except  where  there  is  com¬ 
plete  accord  in  the  house,  that  there  arc  C(>ntrary 
influences  at  work  around  them — signs,  half  words, 
whispers  in  the  nurseiy  or  drawing-room  whicii  they 
arc  not  supposed  to  hear  or  iindei-stanJ.  l»y  both 
])arties  they  may  bo  treated  like  spies  or  infc  rmers, 
and  in  some  iimtancos  threatened  or  cajoled  not  to 
di.selo.se  any  secret  that  may  have  come  to  their  know¬ 
ledge.  'Ihus  falsehood  ami  deceit  may,  in  an  ill- 
managed  household,  he  inculcated  at  a  very  eai  ly  age, 
even  where  mothers  are  not  so  ill-advised,  as  some 
unfortunately  are,  as  to  encourage  their  cnihlren  to 
bring  them  rc'i»oi1s  about  the  servants. 

Indeed,  these  occurrences  may  liapjicn  in  a  family 
wlicrc  the  mi-tress  is,  according  to  her  idea,  just  and 
even  kind  to  her  seiwants,  who  in  their  turn  maybe 
fair  representatives  of  their  cl.is.s;  and  when  wc  only 
•lispassionately  consider  from  what  untidy  homes,  and 
woise,  servants  too  often  come;  in  what  spialor, 
jiovcrty,  iguoranee.  and  srpiabbliiig  their  own  child¬ 
hood  may  havejiassed;  to  w  hat  temptations  they  are 
frequently  exjiosed,  and  the  little  sympathy  their 
errors,  their  follies,  or  their  misfortunes  in  moitcase.s 
receive  from  their  emjdoyers,  it  is  not  smprising  that 
some  nurses  nmy  bo  not  perfectly  suitcil  to  guide  the 
tender  minds  of  iiifaney  and  childhood,  and  th.at, 
indeed,  they  may  make  a  few  mistakes. 

If  a  mother  shirks  the  duty  of  guiding  ihc  infant 
mind,  let  her  seek  as  her  substitute  a  person  cr.ucatcil 
ami  refined;  let  her  treat  her,  not  as  a  dependant,  but 
as  a  companion  and  as  a  friend,  for  it  is  obvious  that 
if  she  be  ill-suited  to  fill  the  one  position  she  is  equally 
incompetent  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  other. 

(kirelcss  or  selfish  parents  will,  as  a  matter  of  :oursc. 
shift  as  much  as  possible  their  duties  and  responsibilities 
on  other  shouhlers.  A  nurse  supidics  a  mother’s  place' 
in  infancy,  and  should  the  boy  or  girl  at  five  or  six 
years  of  age  prove  to  be  rough,  ill-mauncred  head¬ 
strong,  or  sly,  cruel  and  untruthful,  they  perhaps 
expect  that  a  school,  a  tutor',  or  a  governess  Avill 
remedy  all  defects,  tone  down  the  angry  temper, 
change  roughness  to  gentleness,  falsehood  to  truth, 
cnielty  to  kindness,  fear  to  courage,  and,  moreover,  fill 
the  child's  mind  with  knowledge  and  accomplishments. 
Such  expectation.?  are,  with  very  rare  c.xceptions, 
deservedly  disapirointed.  If  we  neglect  our  own  duties, 
have  we  any  right  to  expect  that  others  will  do  then's, 
who  have  such  fewer  incentives? 

It  would  be  well  if  men  thought,  “What  sort  of 
mother  will  slic  make  for  my  children?’’  hcfoie  they 
suffer  themselves  to  be  captivated  by  a  pretty  face, 
a  stylish  figure,  witty  or  wiiuiing  mannei'S,  position, 
interest,  or  such-llkc  motives  towards  Tn.atiimony. 
Children  owe  good  or  evil  to  their  mothers  prin(  ipally, 
and  if  mothers  do  not  do  their  duty,  their  ofispring 
become  first  the  victims,  and  in  after  life  the  scourges 
of  the  foul  wrong  that  has  been  done  to  them  by  care¬ 
lessness  or  incompetency. 

Is  it  not  a  pitiful  sight,  the  home  of  a  young  child 
made  a  purgatory  by  indifference  or  cohlnoss.  or  the 
quarrels  and  bickerings  of  those  who  have  given  it  life? 
Have  t1ie.se  not  a  bounden  right  to  make  that  life,  as 
farm  it  is  in  their  power,  happy?  Would  any  question 
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the  duty  which  children  owe  to  their  parents,  and  are 
not  the  paiciits  lionud  hy  at  lea  t  as  .stiingent  and 
iuiperativ  e  a  duty  to  their  children  V  And  it  is  only  w  hen 
they  have  well  I'ullilled  their  part  that  they  can  justly 
exjteci  to  receive  in  the  '•  fall’’  time  the  harvest  of  duty 
and  ah'ection. 

'I'lie  worhl  would  he  much  hap])ier  and  better  if 
fa.tliers  and  mothers  would  soiiously  think  how  much 
I'-ev  owe  to  their  cliildrcii.  Xot  only  do  they  owe  the 
oaior  comforts  of  meat,  drink,  and  sheltm',  such 
as  their  means  can  a;.'ord.  luit  love  and  gentle 
nurture,  goo.l  advice  and  guidance,  and,  what  is  of 
in'iiiitely  more  weight,  they  owe  them  a  gooil  oxamjde. 
In  infancy  ami  childhood  they  owe  them,  as  far  as 
Ih.'ir  elforts  can  conijia-s  it.  a  happy  home:  in  yonth 
e:'.reful  training,  .-iuilahlo  education,  and  in  the  sum  an 
honest  uamo  wherewith  to  begin  the  battle  of  life. 

COXCERT.S,  TI]E.\TUES,  AND  EX  rERTAIXMEXTS. 
LL  the  theatrical  glories  of  Christmas  and  Xcw 
Year  are  by  this  time  tarnished  and  faded,  but 
they  arc  not  yet  withdiawn,  nor  reason  is  there  why 
they  shouhl  be  while  crowds  till  the  houses.  The 
children  have  gone  back  to  tlie  dreary  penances  of 
seminary  and  academy,  but  the  ‘‘grown-ups'’  enjoy 
their  Christmas  pieces  even  after  the  Octave  of  8t. 
Valentine.  At  Covent  tiardeii  the  ‘‘Forty  Clever 
Sw  ells,”  who  smoke  their  cigars  and  go  through  military 
exercise  with  amusing  dexterity;  the  “donkey,’’  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  of  properties;  the  ‘‘Enchanted 
Home  of  tlie  Oonii  on  the  (Jolden  Height  of  Sunshine'’ 
(an  aildress  only  to  bo  sought  in  the  Fairy's  Directory), 
are  found  amply  sulllcient  to  cnteitaiii  an  audience 
ir'.ckcd  to  the  roof  and  brimful  of  good-humour.  At 
Drury  Lane  Xnmlur  Xijt  is  supplemented  by  good  old 
Eugli.'h  comeily,  and  Mr.  Phelps,  as  Job  'i'hornbury, 
Sir  Fertinax  ilac.'-ycophant,  &e.,  has  been  attracting 
erowals  for  whom  pantomime  alone  had  lost  its  charm. 
At  the  Princess's  a  new  sensational  piece,  tliat  really 
has  connected  story  in  it,  a:id  is  not  a  series  of  startling 
scenes  strung  together  nobody  knows  how,  has  been 
]i'.oducod  with  uneipiivocal  success.  It  is  written  by 
T.  W.  Robertson,  F.si|.,  author  of  Dari'l  (i<irrirL\ 
Sin'ufii,  Ours,  SiC.,  and  is  entitled  .S/aeAuc  7’/-cc  Shaft. 
e.Ir.  Robcrtson’.s  comedy  of  Ours  still  runs  at  the  Prinee 
of  Wales's  Theatre,  and  will  j>robaldy  run  as  far  as 
Easter,  then  to  bei-ome  a  stock  piece,  always  fre.sh  ami 
welcome.  Air.  .Sothern  at  tlu'  Haymarket  nightly 
•jives  us  .1  Lissmt  far  Lfr;  Air.  Alathews  at  the 
Ulymjiic  illustrates  ].■  lul'ai  Assuraurc;  and  Flfni'i  Sriul 
.-till  w  ins  tlie  Derby  and  is  a  safe  horse  to  b.^ex  for  a 
good  while  to  come. 

Hut  at  tliis  season  of  the  year  we  are  growing  some- 
v.hat  tired  of  theatrical  entertainments.  We  liav’e  an 
inclination  for  music,  and  those  who  live  to  ])lcase  are 
ready  to  supply  it.  The  .Saturday  Coi’ceri.5  at  the 
Ciy.stal  Palace  have  becu  ihawing  crowils  of  (leople; 
Clitics  and  coiiuoi.s.sciir.s,  and  those  gifted  amateur.s  who 
a:c  harder  on  professional  people  than  the  sharpest 
s'ritic,  have  ail  been  tolerably  well  satislieil.  There  has 
been  no  lack  of  classical  music — Schumaun,  Handel, 
Mozart,  Haydn,  Heetliovcn,  Donizetti,  Anber,  See. 


'1  here  has  been  no  room  for  objection  to  tlie  choice  of 
piece.s,  and  very  little  room  for  the  most  enptions  to 
comjilaiii  of  the  execution.  .\t  Her  Alaj  sly's  i'l'e.atrc, 

Arditi  protra.del  his  p -omcnade  conee.  ls  till  beyond 
the  middle  of  the  month,  and  fully  de  e.  ve  1  all  the 
success  that  attended  his  efforts.  At  .St.  .lames's  the 
Alonday  Popular  Concerts  have  continued  to  lioniisli, 
not  becau.se  they  catered  to  a  vulgar,  which  is  some¬ 
times  supposed  to  be  synoiiymous  with  a  popular,  taste, 
but  because  of  the  real  excellcnco  wliieh  always 
insures  popularity.  Tlie  concerts  at  St.  Alartin’s  Hall 
have  been  very  siiceessful;  and  witli  regard  to  the 
oratorios  at  E.xeter  Hall  conducted  by  Costa,  they  are, 
what  they  always  arc,  perfoetion. 

Aliss  (.ilyu  and  Air.  Charles  Dickens  have  at  intervals 
during  the  month  rogalel  the  town  with  icading.s. 

Air.  Dickens  has  returned  to  some  of  his  older  pjeces, 
and  permitted,  for  awliilo  at  least,  Harhox  Hrothefsand 
the  Aliighy  Hoy  to  fall  into  the  sha  le.  On  the  4tli 
Captain  Alaync  Reid,  known  to  all  readers  as  a 
favourite  writer  of  romantic  adventure,  and  well  known  ' 
to  the  readers  of  this  Alagaziiic  for  his  commentaries 
on  crofiuet,  gave  a  reading  at  the  Ilanover-scpinre 
Rooin.s.  It  could  scarcely  be  called  a  reading,  seeing 
that  this  gentleman  recited,  but,  call  it  by  what  n.'imc 
we  may,  it  proved  successful.  It  was  especially  given 
for  tlie  benefit  of  the  sulTering  poor  in  the  metropolis. 

A  novelty  has  appeared  in  St.  Alartin’s  Hall  in  the 
shape  of  certain  Japane.se  jugglers.  In  the  7 ’/■((« J  o/ 

L'ltiiin  for  Dec.  7,  it  was  announced  that  these  visitors 
were  in  ruuk.  “There  i.s,”  said  the  writer,  “ju.st  a  * 

round  dozen — viz.,  seven  adult  males,  three  feminines, 
and  two  cliildren,  all  actors ;  the  feats  in  which  they 
most  excel  being  the  butterfly  trick,  largo  and  small 
top  spinning,  and  slack  roi>e  walking.  The  youngsters 
arc  both  clever  on  the  perch  (La  Perchc  of  I.eiiton’s), 
and  must  have  curious  brains  to  be  able  to  retain  tlicir 
faculties  iiuder  a  spin,  occa.sionally,  in  a  large  hummer. 

The  costumes  are  magnificent,  ami  will  astonish  oiir 
Cockney  friends  at  the  Egyidian  Hall,  wliitlicr  the 
troupe  first  proceed,  and  play  till  the  coniinencoinont  of  > 
the  Great  Exhibition  at  I’aiis  in  Alay  next.  Air.  Cv.r.il 
— the  entcriiri.siiig  gentleman  who  has  cng.sge  I  tlie 
troupe — has  lived  seven  years  in  Yokohama,  and  acts 
as  interpreter.  He  ha  1,  we  learn,  iinmen.se  diiiiculty 
in  getting  the  female  portion  of  the  company  to  leave 
their  native  land.  Xo  Japano.se  actresses  ever  crossed 
the  .sea  before  ;  indeed,  they  are  tlie  first  trio  of  .Japa¬ 
nese  women  ever  seen  in  China.”  The  eompaiiy  have 
arrived  and  taken  up  their  profes.siomil  abode  in  .St. 
Al.irtiii’s  instead  of  the  Egyptian  Hall.  Tliey  wear  ^ 
native  dre-=ses,  jierforin  native  music  ('i'),  an  1  astound 
their  visitors  liy  their  two  great  tiicks.  'I  he  butlertly 
Ini.iinc.'s  is  excoe'liiigly  clever,  but  it  i.s  surpassed 
by  the  top-spinning,  a  top  which  seems  iiijiinet  witli 
life,  and  to  be  animated  by  a  will  in  complete  sub¬ 
jection  to  the  perforiner  upon  whom  it  at  last  showcr.s, 
perhaps  in  a  suggestive  way,  a  rain  of  go!  1.  'I he 
Japanese  are  certain  to  attract  a  large  amount  of 
attention,  and  for  awhile  to  be  tlie  rage  of  the  town. 

As  they  will  be  in  Fans  during  the  Exhibition,  their 
stay  ill  Ijondoii  must  be  short,  therefore  an  early  visit  , 

should  lie  paid  to  them.  1 
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It  is  saiil  that  the  visit  of  ?.Ia  luno  IJistoii  to  America 
has  alrea  ly  enriched  that  lady  by  lOK.OUL)  dollars.  l^Ir. 
and  -Mrs.  Howard  Paul  are  also  reaping  a  yellow 
harvest  at  M'a.shington  and  llaltimore.  'I'he  -Vmericaiis 
can  appreciate  talent,  and  can  find  time  and  cash  to 
spend  upon  it.  Our  Oallic  neighbours  have  recently 
1)0011  favoured  with  some  .Shakspearean  delineations 
by  Mr.  Ira  Aldridge ;  his  ‘Te.alistie'’  Othello  is  .said  to 
have  a  complete  success.  Advertising  drop-curtains 
are  not  now ;  the  English  public  has  before  now  been 
regaled  with  announcements  touching  Epps’  cocoa, 
Ilulloway'.s  pills,  Mo-scs’  coats,  and  Mappin's  cutlery 
before  their  pantomime ;  but  the  imblic  generally  was 
not  grateful  for  the  introduction  of  the  trade  element. 
dVe  under.stand.  however,  that  during  the  forthcoming 
Exhibition  in  Paris,  the  Chfitelet,  Porte  .St.  Martin,  and 
Palais  Koyal  Theatres  are  about  to  adopt  this  kind  of 
curtain.  It  is  to  be  managed  gracefully — that  is.  to 
say,  painted  angels  are  to  be  made  the  advertising 
iiieJimn.  They  are  to  bear  on  their  heads  and  wings 
allegories  of  the  divers  I’arisian  productions,  with 
the  names  of  the  firms  which  produce  them.  This 
may  be  a  very  charming  idea,  but  is  it  not  a  little 
luJicrousi;' 

Among  forthcoming  novelties  on  the  London  stage 
we  may  note  a  piece  bj'  Andrew  Ilalliday,  at  Drury 
Lane;  a  comedy — with  Sotliern  in  it — by  A’lleckett, 
at  the  Ilaymarket,  and  one  or  more  of  Eoueicaiilt's, 
before  the  beginning  of  .May. 

VALENTIA'ES. 

1^11051  tlio  pair  of  gloves  prcsoile.l  to  Sir  Walter  Soott’a  fair 
lieroieo  to  the  swcet-fcented  c/nn'a  de  Paiwlis  of  the 
incfiiions  Jlr.  llimmel,  is  a  long  pi  ri.id  of  rogulai'b -recurring 
Valentino  D.iyc,  linked  iu  a  rosy  eUiiiii  of  hearts  and  darts, 
Cnpi.U  and  Psyches,  loveS  and  doves,  fears  aud  tears.  A  chaiu 
hallowed  hy  rriuembraucca  of  the  good  old  times,  r.hen  maidens, 
instead  of  tliuking valentines  “vulgar”  (as  if  anything  sanetioned 
under  the  name  of  St.  Valentino  Cuuld  bo  vulgar),  longu  I  for  the 
dawn  of  Iho  11th  of  I’ebruary,  and  blushiiigly  accorded  tbo 
“  hojied-for  kiss”  in  return  for  their  true  love's  posy.  Sooth  to 
say,  it  is  on  record  that  iu  eases  wlierc  the  charms  of  a  coijnetto — 
and  there  were  c.xjuetti  s  even  iu  that  golden  ago — hi-ought  two 
or  moro  lovirs  to  tho  fair  one’s  dwelliTig,  she  coyly  waited  until 
the  f.ivourcd  ono  appeared,  and  took  care  that  ho  was  the  first 
man  she  sa-v  that  morning.  Of  coarse,  modern  young  ladies 
woi.ll  scorn  such  sieuple  raana  avriiig,  and  “  not  at  homo”  to  any 
Int  tile  real  Simon  Pure  wor.M  settlu  tho  qiu  stioii. 

The  hoiKpiet  or  posy,  as  it  was  leriacl,  has  hcon  superseded  hy 
poclii-al  and  Ih.ral  ollcri  gs  on  p  ip.  r,  s  ut  tliroiigh  the  unromantic 
medium  of  St.  Jlartin,  hut  the  ghni  s  have  held  their  ground  and 
arcstiil  sei.t  in  gre  it  quant  tics— Pivcls  and  llonhigaiits— hy  those 
who  venture  to  send  a  uscfnl  present  Sli.l  their  numbers  are 
few  compared  to  tho  l  -gions  of  seented  gloves  of  the  Vahnliiie 
King,  Kiigi'uo  llimiiit'l  tho  l-’irst,  of  o.lorift-roas  memory.  Ilis 
good  tus'.c  and  apprcci.ili  'U  of  the  hcantif.d  have  nuited  iu  raising 
him  to  tho  throne  of  roses  and  posies.  iJono  at  tho  palace  iu  the 
Strand  arc  the  “  iniiial  valoiUiuis,”  h  tfera  designed  and  painted 
in  flowers  on  a  white  satin  mi  ira  ground,  surrounded  hy  an  ch  g.aut 
fram.)  of  silver.  The  “  animated  tlowers”  r.iiik  next,  each  fiower 
made  to  compose  the  skirt  of  a  fairy  ;  she  is  encircled  by  a  wreath 
of  tho  llowers  she  represents,  while  tho  emblematical  meaning  of 
t.ic  blossoiu  ix  given  in  a  well-selected  ver.o. 

Sachet  valentines,  groups  of  flowers  on  satin  and  lace,  doves  in 
their  nest,  lit;le  birdies  stuffed  aud  bcaulifully  mounted,  holding 
nnug,  and  framed  hy  flowers  ;  fans  nppr  priately  painted,  sccut- 
botlles,  nndi.nvul  valentines,  marine  valentines,  language  of 
flowers  valentine--,  these  aro  a  few  among  Kiug  Engcuc’s  works. 


Last,  hut  of  all  greatest,  is  tho  “musical  valentine.”  Onr  monarch, 
having  lavish)  d  the  heantics  of  poetry  and  p  tinting  npon  his 
valentines,  calls  in  Euterpe’s  aid.  Tho  “  musical  valeutinc,”  by 
ingenious  mechanism,  plays  a  melody  wlieu  opened,  and  is  a 
graceful,  elegant  gift  for  the  day  that  is  pad,  or,  for  that  matter, 
at  any  other  season. 

IMU.SICAL  NOTES. 

I  v:!U  Stand  h;/  mi/  Friend.  Gs.  (Sinclair  and  Co.,  Marl- 
hor.)ngh-stree*,  W.) — This  roup,  which  has  been  received  with 
applause  at  tho  Alhamhr.),  is  achieving  a  wide  popularity.  The 
words  aro  by  Bedford  lit  utcr  ;  tho  music,  iu  three  flats,  by  George 
Bicknell.  The  melody  is  fresh  aud  pleasing;  ono  of  those  tunes 
that  lodge  in  tho  memory,  aro  whistled  aud  huuimeil,  aud  gronnd 
upon  organs.  Tlio  accoiupauimcnt  has  nothing  florid  in  it,  but  is 
full  ennngh  to  answer  all  that  is  needful.  Mr.  Bickiitll  is  a  care¬ 
ful  aud  intelligent  musician,  and  deserves  success  weru  it  fur  this 
song  alone. 

Flaine — 3s.  (Sinclair  and  Co.,  Slarlborongh-strcet,  AY.)— is  a 
“romance”  for  tlie  piano  by  J.  E.  Malhiudaiiio  : — 

“  Wailing  had  power  upon  her,  and  she  mixt 
Iter  fancies  with  the  sallow  rift,  d  glooms 
Of  evening,  aud  tho  moaning  of  the  wnid.” 

The  compost  1- has  in  soino  measure  caught  inspiration  from  tho 
poet,  aud  the  piece  is  effective;  tho  bass  is  very  slight,  and  thcro 
is  a  peculiar  running  trill  with  tho  treble,  vtry  “pietnretq'ic  ’ — if 
tlio  espressio-a  may  he  emiloyed— and  quite  ia  hce-ping  with  the 
idea  to  he  eoiivejed. 

0  Sujtlj  Sht /!,  my  Ijunnic.  3s.  (Sineiuir  and  Co.,  Marl- 
horongh  street,  W.)— An  arrangement,  hy  liliruheth  I’hilp,  of 
Iiitchie’s  song — 

“  O  softly  sleep,  my  bonnio  bairn. 

Eoeked  on  this  breast  tif  mine  ; 

The  he.art  that  heats  sae  sair  within 
Will  not  awaken  thine. 

“  Lie  still,  lie  still,  ye  cankered  t'  oughts, 

That  such  Lite  watches  ki  op, 

And  if  ye  break  the  mother's  heurt, 

Yet  let  the  l  ahy  slot qt.” 

Tho  air  is  pathetic,  and  well  set  iu  two  sharps.  It  isawtleomc 
adtlition  to  drawing  room  music. 

Serenade.  Ss.  (Chappell  and  Co.,  Kew  Bond-street ) — This  is 
the  first  of  six  “transcriptions,”  hi  iiig  BtcoUt  ctions  of  Miyerheer, 
nrraiigcil  for  the  pianoforte  by  E.  B.tutr.  The  five  “transcrip¬ 
tions”  that  follow  aro  “  Jliiia,”  song  of  the  Venetian  gondo¬ 
liers,  “Lo  Ilicordaiize,”  romaiiza,  “  Le  B  ipt  cine,”  sacred  song, 
“  Sicilit  line,”  barcarole,  and  “  The  Visht  rnntii.”  Tho  Serenade 
is  adin’rihly  rendered,  and  is  full  of  expre.-tsioii. 

Tihiiitia.  Morceau  do  Concert.  Is.  (C'happtll  and  Co.) — 
Light  and  lively ;  ono  of  tho  best  compositions  of  Kloss,  already 
so  favourably  knowu  by  his  “  Sans  Souci,”  “  La  Charmante,”  itc. 

l>ic  SeJi'ine  Illume.  '2;.  Cd.  (J.  F.  Harris,  Uathhone-placo.) — 
This  is  a  charming  nia/.nrka  melody,  full  of  life  and  spirit,  by 
J.  von  Joe-1.  It  is  lulh  graceful  and  animated,  aud  onglit  to  be- 
popular. 

A  parcel  arrived  too  lato  from  alcssrs.  Boosoy  and  Co.  lo  he 
revlewvd. 

SPl’.IXG  FLOWEBS. 

Spmxa  flowers  will  soon  be  blooming  once  ngn;i  — 

The  early  crocus  and  tho  sno-.vdn.p  white, 

The  Persian  iris  with  its  stately  stem, 

Thu  modest  violet  hiding  from  thu  light; 

Pale  primroses  with  jonqnils  of  sweet  sciut, 
llamincnli  and  amaryllis  red, 

The  hyacinth  of  many-colonrcd  tint, 

Thu  daffodil  with  nodding  yellow  head; 

Tho  tulip  and  tho  winter  n'-ouite. 

Narcissus  of  the  gorgeous  painted  hue, 

Tire  swiird-leared  gladiolus  blooming  kright, 

All  form  together  an  enchanting  view. 

C.  E.  !  L 
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ciiiLDiiKN’s  Fashions. 


15G.— (  im.D's  I’lNAi oi!i:. 


I  V).  — FlAXXKI.  rKTTICOAT  lOll 
('iiii.i)i:kx  ii:om  1  to  5  Ykai.-s 
Oi  n. 


Tlie  Uoiiice  of  tliis  potticoiit  is 
a  nice  pattern  ;  the  hack  j)ieoes 
i'.re  fasteneil  hr  flaps,  which  cross 
rich  otlier.  as  seen  in  illusti'a- 
ti;in.  l)y  I'ullin;'  the  l•i;^ht  .side 
throiV'-di  tlie  openinj;  left  on  llie 
! ‘ft  .side,  and  tinisliel  off  with 
til.il ions.  The  oriyinal  pattern  is 
in  white  flannel,  ornatnenteil  with 
a  pretty  horler.  workeil  in  her- 
liu^-hoiiC  stitch  with  red  wool. 


loo. — CiilLD'S  Fi.AXxr.i.  I’KiTico.vr. 


Avith  a  low  bodice  and  no 
.sleeves.  The  bodice  is 
triiiinied  with  a  berthe, 
edged  round  with  a  ruche 
(if  blue  ribbon.  S;ish  tf 
blue  ribbon,  tied  at  the 
back.  High  under-bodice 
of  cainbrie  muslin,  with 
long  sleeves :  the  collar 
ami  wristbands  are  of  tine- 
stitched  linen. 


Hoot. 


157. — Baby's  Cas!imi:!:k  Boor. 


This  ])attcrn  fits  nicely.  Tit  '  bool  is 
made  cf  one  jiiece 
of  blue  cashmere, 
lined  with  white 
flannel,  with  a  scam 
in  fron* ;  the  revers 
at  the  top  is  cut  out 
sepai-ately.  A  lady 
eanmakouptheboot 
hei’self  by  adding  to 
it  a  cork  sole,  co¬ 
vered  with  white 
woollen  plush.  Th,' 
rovci-s  and  the  front 
of  the  boot  are  or¬ 
namented  v.  ith  a 
border,  worked  in 
herring-bone  stitch 
with  thick  white 
silk.  i'he  boot  is 
fa.stcned  v,  ith];e:v  ! 
button.'. 


158. — l)i;i>s  roi:  a 
Lrni.i:  (iIKl  i  non 
<!  to8  Vkab.s  Old. 

Frock  of  light 
grey  cashmere, 


158.— Dre-ss  for  a  Yoing  Girl. 


NEIV  TA  lTKliNS  IN 
TATUNG. 


IGl  and  IGo. — Two  Bor- 
Di:i:s  WITH  Cnociitr 
Kdgixo. 


MiUn'itils ;  Mr.<>'rs.  ITu/- 
ter  /iVan.s  awl  Co.'s  tattiiiy 
or  crochet  cotton,  awl  a  hone 
.thH'ilc. 


15(i. — TiXAFom;  imr  C'liiLDitnx  fro.m 
1  TO  o  Yi:ai;s  Oi.d. 


This  jiinafore  is  very  simple,  and 
easily  made,  'iiie  material  is  nhite 
cambric,  of  which  two  width.s  are  re¬ 
quired.  22  inches  long.  A 
narrow  opening,  hemmed 
all  round,  placed  18  inches 
from  thecentreof  the  back, 
forms  the  iunihole.  '1  he 
pinafore  is  gathered  round 
the  ujij  er  edge  into  a  band 
Ii  inen  wide,  tied  on  tl:  • 
shoulders  w  ith  a  strip  ot 
cambiie  measuring  2o 
inches  long  and  2  inches 
wide  ;  these  strips,  as  well  157. — Bm’.y's 

its  the  band  and  bottotn 
of  pinafore,  are  trimmed  witli  herring- 
Vioiie  stitches  worked  in  black  silk. 


No.  1(14.  —  ^\  ork  *  4  double  stitches 
(that  i.s,  4  times  following  1  purled  stitch 
and  1  plain).  1  purl,  four  times  following 
;!  double  stitches,  1  purl.  4  double  stitches. 


draw  up  the  cotton 


so  as  to  form  an  oval, 
and  for  the  smaller 
oval,  work  b  double 
stitches,  but  leave, 
before  beginning 
the  tir.st  double 
stitch,  the  sjiuce  of 
one-sixth  of  an  inch 
between  this  oval 
and  t’.ie  preceding; 
re]ieat  from  *.  leav¬ 
ing  the  >ame  space 
between  each  oval ; 
join  together  the 
larger  o\  als  by  the 
j'Url. 

For  the  ciochet 
eil.gin.u'.  woik  the 
1st  row  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner : — 1 
double  ( followed  by 
(i  chain)  in  each  of 
the  smaller  ovals. 
The  2nd  ami  flrd 
lows  are  composed 
of  short  treble 
stitches,  jilaced  one 
above  the  other, 
and  divided  by  one 
chain.  While 
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workinji  the  short  treble 
stitches  of  the  3r(l  row  form 
the  small  ]nirl  thus ; — *  1 
short  treble  in  the  first  short 
treble  of  iireceilinjr  row,  let 
the  looj)  sli]>  oft'  from  the 
crochet  iieeille.  insert  the 
needle  in  the  under  stitcli, 
from  which  comes  the  loop 
now  made  inti>  a  juirl.  work 
1  double  in  the  tirst  short 
treble  of  preceding'  row,  1 
chain,  umler  which  miss  1 
stitch,  and  repeat  from  *. 

No.  li!'). — Second  llorder. 
4  double  stitches.  1  purl, 
4  times  fcllowing.  3  ilouole 


loft. — l.NT.tTlKD  COLLAi;. 


ICO.— C'liXLi:  IN-  TArriN'.:. 


of  the  crochet  cd-ing  of  the  preceding 
border. 

Cir.ci.K  Xo.  160. — IVork  first  8  ovals,  each 
comjioscd  of  f)  double  stitches,  3  jmrl  ditided 
one  from  the  other  by  4  tlouble  stitches,  5 


ICd.— r.vsEimoN  IN  Tatting. 


ends  of  cotton  that  have  been 
cut :  the  cotton  is  then  fa.st- 
ened  off  neatly  underneath. 

Regin  a  fresh  small  oval, 
composed  of  12  double 
stitches,  which  is  always 
fastened  to  the  preceding 
oval  after  3  double  stitches 
(to  the  purl  in  the  centre  of 
the  first  oval)  then  fasten  it 
again  to  the  purl  which  joins 
together  the  first  and  the 
secoml  oval ;  leave  a  space  of 
about  one-fourth  of  an  inch, 
and  work  an  oval  composed 
of  4  double  stitches,  5  purl, 
followed  each  by  2  double 


1C2. — CinCLE  IN  1'atting. 


stitches.  1  i>url,  4  double 
stitches,  draw  up  the 
oval,  but  not  quite  tight, 
leave  a  .si>ace  about  one- 
sixth  of  an  inch,  leave  a 
similar  space  between  this 
oval  and  the  next,  work  3 
double  stitches,  fasten 
them  to  the  ncare.st  purl 
of  jireceding  oval,  then 
work  twiee  following  4 
double  stitches,  1  purl, 
then  3  double  stitches, 
1  purl.  3  double  stitches, 
and  draw  up  the  oval. 

t'KociiET  Edging.— The 
first  row  is  composed 


stitches,  4  double  stitches. 
A  very  little  farther  off 
make  a  very  small  oval, 
composed  of  8  double 
stitches,  which  after  the 
four  first  double  stitches  is 
joined  to  the  centre  purl 
of  the  second  oval,  leaving 
the  same  space  between  as 
before,  make  another  oval 
of  4  double  stitches,  5  purl, 
each  followed  by  2  double 
stitches,  4  double  stitches  ; 
but  the  first  purl  is  misse(/, 
because  at  this  place  the 
oval  is  joined  to  the  fifth 
purl  of  the  corresponding 


164. — Ro!;df.i:  in  'IAtiing  with 
t.  imciiFT  Edging. 


<loublc  .stitches ;  thc.se  ovals  arc 
joined  together  Ijy  the  purl  at 
the  sides,  tlicii  the  eircle  is  tight¬ 
ened  as  much  as  jiossible,  and 
the  cotton  with  which  you  are 
woiking  is  twisted  round  the 


— Ri-nDEi:  in  'I’A  nTNa  with 
('nociiET. 


entirely  of 
d  o  u  I)  1  e 
crochet 

St  it  dies : 
the  two 
0  t  h  e  r 
rows  are 
similar  to 
the  t  w  0 
last  rows 


ICC. — Tatted  Bokder  with  Beads. 


oval;  once 
more  leave 
a  space  of 
one  fourth 
of  an  inch, 
a  n  d  r  e  - 
peat.  At 
the  end  of 
the  round 
the  two 
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ends  of  cotton  arc  tied  tightly  together.  For  the  circle 
No.  102  wc  will  merely  add  that  the  centre  openings 
arc  filled  up  by  a  wheel  (laee  stitches) ;  so  arc  the  jiine 
patterns  in  collar  No.  163.  From  the  above  descrip¬ 
tions  it  will  be  easy  to  copy  the  patterns  No.  lo'.',  161, 
and  163,  as  they  aie  so  clearly  shown  in  our  illustra¬ 
tions.  'Flic  border  edged  with  beads,  No.  166,  is 
worked  in  middle-sized  intrse  silk  over  line  silk  cord 
of  the  .same  colour  as  the  silk.  ISefore  beginning 
to  work  this  i»attern,  thread  the  beads  wliieli  take  the 
place  of  purl,  and  which  are  always  slipped  in  between 
two  double  stitches.  AVhen  the  row  of  stitches  is  of 
the  lougtii  rcixuired,  form  the  trefoil  leaves,  anil  sew  a 
fetv  bc.ads  over  the  jdaces  \vhcrc  they  are  joined.  These 
trefoil  leaves  arc  made  separately,  and  then  sewn 
together. 

THE  ENGLISinVOMAN'S  CONVERSAZIONE. 

Notice  to  Coriiespondexts. — It  is  impossible  for  ns  to  be 
respous  ble  for  the  return  of  njccted  essays,  tales,  poetry, 
patterns,  models,  specimens,  or  any  articles  or  coinmuniratinus 
of  any  kind.  At  the  same  time,  we  promise  to  give  our  best  atten¬ 
tion  to  nil  that  may  come  to  us,  and  gratify  as  fur  as  possible  tbe 
wishes  eiprcssed  by  our  correspondents.  We  beg  also  to  note  that 
wo  cannot  nndt  rtake,  except  in  special  cases,  to  answer  by  post 
letters  connected  with  the  Editor's  department.  All  letters  in¬ 
tended  for  the  Couver-azione,  ornpnn  Editorial  matters  generally, 
to  bo  addressed  to  Tbe  Editor  of  the  Exglisiiwom.vx’s  Domestic 
il-iG.vztsE ;  letters  on  trade  matters  to  be  addressed  to  The 

T>  T  »  • 

A  ttvilSMi'S* 

Mr.  IIEPWOETII  DIXON’S  book  on  New  America  gives  no 
very  enviable  picture  of  the  lives  the  women  have  to  lead 
at  Salt  I.ako  City.  lie  says — 

The  ladies,  as  a  rule,  arc  plainly,  not  to  say  poorly,  dressed, 
with  no  bright  colonts,  no  gay  tlonnces  and  fnrbclows.  They  are 
very  qriiet  and  subdued  in  manner,  with  what  ajipearrd  to  ns  an 
unnatural  calm,  as  if  all  dash,  all  sporlivencfs,  all  life  had  bei  n 
preached  out  of  them.  They  seldom  smiled,  except  with  a  wan 
aud  wearieel  look ;  and  though  they  are  all  of  Eiiglirh  race,  we 
have  never  heard  them  laugh  with  the  bright  merriment  of  our 
English  girls.  Here,  no  woman  reigns.  Here,  no  woman  hints 
by  her  mauiier  that  she  is  mistress  of  her  own  house.  She  does 
not  always  sit  at  tabic,  and  when  she  occupies  a  place  beside  ber 
lord,  it  i.s  not  at  the  head  but  on  one  of  tbe  lower  scats.  In  fact, 
her  life  does  not  seem  to  lie  in  the  pailonr  and  the  diniiig-room  so 
much  ns  ill  the  nursery,  the  kitchen,  the  laundry,  and  the  fruit- 
shed.” 

Tliis  is  not  a  pleasant  picture — not  very  inviting  to  a  domestic 
Englishwoman — yet,  strange  as  it  may  app.  ar,  hundreds  of  jonng 
women  are  induced  to  go  forth  to  this  *•  Celestial  Paradise,"  aud 
ouce  there  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  get  back  again.  Mormoni-m  is 
no  agreeable  topic,  but  it  is  one  wbich  at  the  present  time  forces 
itself  upon  us,  aud  as  it  materially  affects  what— with  duo  submis¬ 
sion  to  the  strong-minded— we  are  used  to  call  the  weaker  sex,  it 
is  as  well  that  they  should  know  something  about  it.  In  Mor- 
monism  the  patriarchal  system  is  said  to  be  revived  ;  the  Lnsbaud 
is  absolute  ruler  ;  tbe  hackneyed  expression  “  lord  and  master”  is 
trnc  of  him.  IVbcu  Rrigbam  Young  tells  ns  that  the  days  havo  come 
when  seven  womeu  shall  literally  take  hold  of  ouo  man,  and  beg 
that  they  may  bear  bis  name  while  they  earn  their  own  bread,  he 
says  enough,  we  should  hope,  to  make  hi.s  sy&tem  thor.iughly  abkor- 
reut  to  all  Englishwomen.  Strange  infatuation  I  it  is  not  so  I 
On  this  subject  of  infatoation,  however,  wo  hud  it  in  all  direc¬ 
tions.  The  days  of  astrologers,  soothsayers,  A'c  ,  hare  not  expired. 
A  corresixmdeut  scuds  ns  a  printed  bill,  widely  circulated  iii  ber 
ueighboorhood,  stealthily  dropped  down  arc.is  to  the  “Pully 
I’erkins”  of  the  domestic  establishment.  We  give  it  in  full,  sup¬ 
pressing  only  the  name  aud  address 


“Nativities  Calccl.vted  ! — The  past,  presi-nt,  and  future 
events  of  jour  life  truly  revealed,  that  you  may  kuow  the  most 
f.vonralde  time  for  marriage,  bnsines.s,  travelling,  &c.,  with  a 
ilescription  of  your  husliand  or  wife,  friends  and  enemies.  Send 
sex,  with  date  of  birth  to  the  nearest  minute,  with  thirty  stamps, 
a' d  slauiped  directed  envelope  for  reply,  to  Mr.  Rlaiik  Dash 
address  giveu].  Eull  written  iiarticulars  will  bo  returned  in  a 
few  days.” 

That  a  large  amount  of  mischief  is  wrought  by  these  vile  pro- 
tenders  to  revelation  there  cau  he  no  shadow  of  doubt ;  the  least 
liaim  done  is  when  tiicy  svindlo  their  dupes  by  keeping  their 
stamps  aud  returning  no  answer  ;  the  worst  when  they  iiisinnutc 
themselves  into  the  coiifideucu  of  tho  poor  geese,  who,  cburined  by 
tbe  voice  of  Reynard,  and  nnablo  to  fathom  bis  vulpine  sagacity, 
tell  him  tdl  they  kuow  of  others  ns  well  as  of  themselves,  li.  L.  11. 
m>  ntions  tbe  case  of  tbe  wife  of  a  respectable  tradesman  iu  SimtU 
Loudon  «bo  is  in  the  habit  of  continually  consulting  a  “wise 
man,”  paying  him  bandsoinely  for  his  wisdom,  on  matters  of  iui- 
pnrtauce.  She  makes  him  a  sort  of  father  confessor  iu  everything, 
lie  “  ri  iid”  to  her  that  she  should  have  a  change  of  n  sidence,  ai;d 
lo !  her  husband  removed  from  over  tho  way  and  took  the  shop  at 
the  comer  within  twelve  months !  lie  told  her  she  should  have 
visitors  from  tbe  country,  and  ber  mother  and  her  sisters  came 
and  stopped  with  her  five  weeks  !  lie  told  her  that  her  hiisbaml 
would  exhibit  symptoms  of  dissatisfaction,  and  he  did!  Ko  on, 
with  much  more  to  tho  same  effect.  We  kuow  that  the  large  crojr 
of  sim)detoua  that  are  gathered  aud  ground  to  make  the  Impostor 
bread  lie  iu  tbe  low  strata,  but  Dupery  is  found  in  higher  formations, 
and  ladies  of  distinction  will  pay  two,  three,  five  guineas,  or  more, 
for  a  glimpse  into  futnrity.  We  warn  onr  readers  against  even 
playing  with  this  sort  of  thing;  to  go  to  a  fortnnc-teller  for  "fau” 
not  uufrequently  ends  in  going  again  iu  earnest. 

A  correspondent  writes  to  know  whether  we  can  recommend  any 
good  reader  of  character  from  the  handwriting.  We  cannot.  Somtl 
time  since  we  heard  of  a  lady  its  Ir'.'Iand  who  was  siugulaily  sne- 
cessful  in  this  way.  We  do  believe  there  is  something  iu  it.  Iu  a 
serial  story  now  iu  conrsc  of  publioatiou  iu  one  of  the  most  re¬ 
spectable  of  tho  weeklies  we  have  reference  to  this  subject  *. — 

“  *  Do  yon  kuow  Lim  ?’  I  asked. 

“  ‘  I  do  not  kuow  his  name,  and  I  have  never  met  hua.  -Ml  the 
acqnaiutance  I  havo  with  him  I  have  made  through  the  medium  of 
his  handwriting.  It  is  sufficientfor  mo— I  cannot  mistake.’  Then, 
observing  my  puzzled  aud  incredulous  look,  ho  smiled  as  he  added, 

‘  By  the  w.'.v.  Gay,  yon  are  not  aware  of  my  accomplisbmont 
in  the  art  of  reading  men  aud  women  from  a  specimen  of  their 
liHiidwriting.  It  is  one  of  my  gre.atest  aids  iu  tho  profession  to 
which  I  have  devoted  myself.  Tho  results  I  obtaiu  sometimes 
astonish  my  friends.  But  I  assure  you  there  is  nothing  m  irvcllous 
in  them.  Patient  study  and  uuwcaritd  observation,  with  naturally 
quick  perceptious,  are  tiro  only  witchcraft  I  use.  But  as  proof  is 
bitter  than  argumeut,  show  mo  any  letters  or  scraps  of  writing 
you  may  have  about  you.  I  would  like  to  satisfy  you  before  wj 
proceed  further,  for  I  do  not  wish  you  to  feel  that  you  are  woiking 
with  a  crack-brained  iudiridual  who  is  riding  a  hobby  at  your 
expense.' 

“  I  emptied  my  inside  coat-pocket  of  its  contents,  among  which 
were  SI. viral  letters  — one  from  my  mother,  a  note  from  my  uncio 
iu  London,  an  invitation  from  an  old  schoolfellow  to  attend  Lis 
wedding  in  Devonshire,  and  two  or  three  business  epistles  from 
casual  acquaintances;  one,  I  remember,  an  entreaty  from  a  young 
man  to  get  him  something  to  do  iu  that  magnetic  eentre  of  all  un¬ 
employed  partieles— London.  Of  these  I  revealed  to  biin  only  the 
snperseriptiuu  aud  signature,  with,  perhaps,  some  nnimpoitaut 
seiiteuco  which  would  iu  no  way,  of  itself,  betray  the  cburacters  or 
pursuits  of  the  writers.  I  ncul  not  describe  my  surprise  when,  ia 
each  iustance,  he  gave  a  careful  and  accurate  dcreriptiou  of  the 
age,  a]q>earauce,  baldts,  profession,  and  mental  qualities  of  tho 
person  whose  handwriting  he  had  cxamiiicd.” 

A  lady,  dating  from  Edinburgh,  and  who  incloses  ns  her  card, 
writes  as  follows,  begging  us  to  invite  corrcspoiidetice  oii  the  im¬ 
portant  su'  ject. “  I  have  been  abroad  for  tbo  last  four  years, 
dnriug  wliich  I  lett  my  danglitcr  at  n  largo  arid  fasbiouuble 
boarding-school  near  Loudon ;  I  scut  for  her  homo  dncctly’  1 
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arrivl'tl,  bavins  bail  no  bail  aoooniits  of  bor  licalib  JurinR  niy 
absence,  I  expcclcil  lo  6eo  n  frcsb  rosy  pirl  of  scv.ntcen  come 
boniiiliTig  to  Wfli'cmo  me.  IVbat,  tlii  n,  was  uiy  surprise  to  see  a 
tall,  pale  yoniig  laily  glide  slowly  in  with  mca'Ured  gait  and  lun- 
gnidly  embraeo  mo  ?  When  she  bad  n  iaoved  her  mantle  I  under¬ 
stood  at  once  wbat  bad  been  muiuly  iiistrmncntul  in  mctaninr- 
phoning  my  merry  romping  girl  to  a  pale  fasbionablo  belle.  Her 
w.ii't  bud,  duiii  g  the  four  years  sbe  bad  been  at  set  ool,  been 
reduced  lo  sucb  absurdly  small  dimensions  that  I  could  easily 
Lave  clasped  it  with  my  two  bauds.  ‘  IIow  could  you  bo  sofoolisb,’ 
I  exclaimed,  ‘as  to  sacrilice  your  beiillb  for  tbe  suboof  a  fu.'bion- 
able  figure  ?’  ‘  I’lease  don't  bbiino  me,  mamma,’  she  replied ;  ‘  I 

assure  you  I  would  not  bare  voluntarily  submitted  to  tbu  torture  I 
have  suffered  for  all  tbe  admiration  in  tbe  world.’  She  tbou  told 
me  how  the  most  merciless  system  of  tigbt  lacii  g  was  tbo  rule  of 
the  establishment,  and  bow  sbe  and  her  forty  or  fifty  fellow-pnpiU 
bad  been  daily  imprisoned  in  vices  of  whalebone  drawn  tight  by 
the  muscular  arms  of  sturdy  waiting-maids,  till  tbe  fashionable 
standard  of  tenuity  was  attained.  Tbe  torture  at  first  was,  sbe 
declared,  often  iutulerablc;  but  all  entreaties  were  vain,  as  no 
relaxation  of  tbo  eiuel  laces  was  allowed  during  tbe  day  under 
auy  jirotext  except  decided  illness.  ‘  But  why  did  you  not  com¬ 
plain  to  mo  at  first?'  I  inquired.  ‘  As  soon  as  I  found  to  what  a 
system  of  torture  I  was  condemned,’  sbe  replied,  ‘  I  wrote  a  long 
letter  to  you  describing  my  sufferings,  and  praying  you  to  take  me 
away;  but  tbo  lady  principal  made  it  a  rule  to  revise  all  letters 
sent  by  or  receive  d  by  tbe  pupils,  ami  when  she  saw  niiue  she  not 
only  refused  to  let  it  pass  but  punished  me  severely  for  rebelling 
egsinet  tbe  diseipline  of  tbe  school.’  ‘  At  least  yon  will  now  obtain 
relief  from  your  sufferings,’  I  exclaimed,  ‘  for  you  shall  not  go 
bark  to  that  school  auy  more.’  On  attempting  to  discontinue  tbu 
light-lacing,  however,  my  daughter  found  tlmt  sbo  Lad  been  so 
weakened  by  the  severe  pressure  of  tbo  last  four  years  that  her 
muscles  were  powerless  to  support  her,  and  she  has  therefore  been 
compelled  to  lace  ns  tight  as  ever,  or  nearly  so.  She  say  s,  how¬ 
ever,  that  sbo  does  not  suffer  much  inconvenience  now,  or  indeed 
after  the  first  two  years,  so  wonderful  is  tbe  power  of  Nature  to 
accommodate  herself  to  circumstances.  The  mischief  is  done; 
her  muscles  bavo  been,  so  to  speak,  murdered,  and  sbo  must 
submit  for  life  to  bo  encased  in  a  stiff  panoply  of  wbalebono  and 
steel;  and  all  this  torture  and  misery  for  wlnit?  merely  to  attract 
admiration  fur  her  small  waist.  I  called  on  tbe  lady  principal  of 
the  establisbmciit  tbe  next  day,  and  was  told  that  very  few  ladies 
objected  to  their  daughters  having  their  figures  improved— that 
small  waists  wore  just  now  ns  fashionable  as  ever,  and  that  no 
young  lady  could  go  into  good  society  with  a  coarse,  clumsy  waist 
like  a  rustic — that  she  bad  always  given  great  satisfaction  by  her 
system,  which  sbe  assured  mo  required  nnremitting  perseverance 
and  strictness,  owing  to  the  obstinacy  of  young  girls,  and  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  making  them  nnderstaud  the  import  inco  of  a  good  figure. 
Finding  that  I  could  not  touch  tbu  heart  of  this  female  inquisitor, 
who  was  so  blinded  by  fa.sbioii,  I  determined  to  write  to  yon  and 
inform  your  readers  of  tbe  system  aibqitcd  in  fasbionablcboardiiig- 
Bcliools,  so  that  if  they  do  not  wiffi  their  daughters  tortured  into 
wasp-wnistod  invalids  they  may  avoid  pending  them  to  schools 
where  tbe  corset-screw  i.s  an  institnii  m  of  tbo  establishment.” 

Crest  Allinms — as  Jf.  11.  J.  C.  writes— are  very  ranch  in  vogue, 
and  shortly  wt)  shall  publish  some  designs  appUcablo  for  tbo  covers 
of  these  books.  Tlie  collecting  of  crests  is  a  very  interesting 
occupation,  and  wo  shall  soon  announce  a  plan  which  will  tend, 
wc  hope,  to  tbo  further  doveloiimciit  of  what  may  bo  made  a  very 
charming  associitiou  of  form  und  colour,  with  historical  aud  per¬ 
sonal  recollections. 

Nkli.y.  You  can  obtain  tbo  “Chignon  Tfolder'’ at  Stacey  and 
Co.’s,  1.),  Crauh.uirn. street,  kV.C.  It  is  easily  managed,  and  is 
iiidispensalila  for  the  present  stylo  of  cbiguou.  Yon  will  be  ranch 
pleased  with  tbo  “  Holder,”  as  it  is  very  comfortable,  and  keeps 
the  cliigiion  firmly  in  its  place. 

Ci..tr.ini;L.  The  thick  plait  round  the  cbignon  is  generally  com¬ 
posed  of  *•  ad'litioiml  hair.”  Yon  are  not  singular  in  not  possefs- 
mg  the  abundant  tresses  necessary  for  tbo  coiffure  you  admire. 
Yon  can  imitate  it  by  a  false  plait,  or  false  cbiguou  witli  your  own 
hair  plaited  round  it.  Mr.  Stacey,  45,  Craubouru-slreit,  kV.C., 


Bu|qi'.ie.s  tbo  pliits  at  jirices  vaiyiiig  from  Cs.  Cd.  to  .t'l  los.  and 
upwards,  aud  ebigi.oiis  from  us.  fid.  to  7s.  Cd. 

K.  A.  CfTiiiimiTSOX.  There  is  a  slight  error  in  rattern  No.  1, 
New  Stiie.s.  I’leasework  as  follows: — Cast  on  au  even  number  of 
stitches.  14  row;  slip  1,  make  1,  kuit  1,  make  1,  and  repeat 
from  the  begimiing.  The  2ud  row  is  correct.  This  Ptitcli  would 
be  suitable  for  knitting  pcttb-oals,  and  others  app  ar  in  Ibis  iiuiuhtr. 

K.miEiiiNK  (of  Belgraiia)  kindly  seuds  a  few  nuswers  to 
questions  propounded  at  tbo  Ladies’  Conversazione  in  tbo 
Englishwom.\x’s  Mag.vzine  for  February,  No.  82.  Oatmeal, 
win  n  nnadulterated,  forms  a  most  nutritious  and  wledosomo 
breakfast  or  sujipcr  meal,  jiarticularly  iu  cases  where  tbe  d’gestivo 
organs  bavo  become  impaired,  and  tbo  stonmi  b  eotiS'  quently 
weakened.  Undenialdy  more  palatable  than  coj-liver-nil,  it  yet 
produei  s  (ho  Biimo  fattening  effects,  if  persevered  iu  as  a  rcgulir 
diet.  A  few  bints  to  A  Y’ocxo  MoTHEli Exercise  constant 
vigilance  over  tlie  slightest  actions  of  your  children,  but  not  iu  a 
way  to  make  it  observablo  by  them.  Never  administer  a  rebuke, 
however  justly  deserved,  iu  a  raised,  harsh  touo  of  voice.  A 
threat  uttered  in  a  loud  menacing  tone  only  serves  to  pour  oil  oti 
the  flame,  whilst  gentle  words  of  rebuke  are  calculated  to  appeal 
to  their  feelings.  With  regard  to  their  bodily  welfare,  li  t  their 
meals  be  taken  at  regular  stated  time.s,  tbe  last  not  to  ha  later 
than  seven  p.m.,  and  then  of  some  light  food  easily  digested,  and 
let  the  practice  of  drinking  only  after  having  made  the  imal  bo 
attended  to.  It  would  be  well  for  all  those  who  value  their 
digestion  if  they  could  also  bo  induced  to  follow  this  go.ail  and 
sensible  rule.  To  MAr.GUEniTE,  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  warm 
or  cold  bathing; — If  iudividnal  cxpcricueo  be  of  sufficient  ira- 
portanco,  {ircsnming  tbe  person  to  be  in  tolerable  health,  I  would 
speak  decidedly  in  favour  of  cold  bathing,  as  calculated  to  braco 
tbo  body,  strengthen  tbo  nerves,  enliven  tbo  spirits,  and  promote 
appetite.  My  constitution  having  become  greatly  weakened  from 
a  long  aud  wearing  illness,  I  was  ordered  cold  baths.  At  that 
time  I  found  tbe  shock  of  cold  water  to  tbo  system  altogether  too 
great,  aud  tbo  bracing  effects  of  tbo  cold  bath  too  sndib  nly  strong! 
causing  great  fatigue  and  lassitude  after,  aud  connteracting  all 
good  effects.  I  tl'.eu  commenced  by  taking  only  partially  cold 
baths,  till  my  strength  gradually  increased.  I  should  consider 
the  warui  bath,  in  reference  to  health,  only  useful  in  cases  of 
rheumatic  affections,  Ac.,  after  bard  riding,  or  after  long  exposure 
to  wet  or  cold.  Fanny's  inquiry.  By  what  means  a  lady  sboold 
show  she  was  not  engaged?  suggested  to  mo  aunther  remark 
regarding  the  engaged  ring.  It  may  not  bo  generally  known,  that 
this  ring,  worn  on  tbo  third  ting,  r  of  tbo  left  baud,  should  invari¬ 
ably  be  surmounted  by  an  emerald,  tbe  letter  E  denoting  tbe  word 
engagement,  and  the  colour  of  the  stono  green,  tbo  freshness  and 
springtime  of  yontb  and  love.  F'or  three  nseful  suggestions,  to 
commence  with,  on  domestic  economy,  producing  when  practised 
a  saving  of  time,  labour,  and  patience,  wo  give  the  three  following 
rnlcs  by  tbo  authoress  of  tbo  Cottagers  o/  Clenhuniic: — 1st.  Do 
cvcrytliing  in  its  proper  time  ;  2;id.  Keep  everything  to  its  proper 
use;  3r.l.  Put  ex-erj thing  iu  its  proper  place.  In  conclusion,  I 
ri-k  forwarding  a  few  anagrams,  which  may  not  bj  new  to  your 
Magazine  or  suitable  to  its  pages,  but  which  struck  me  as  particu¬ 
larly  good  onc.s,  if  ncccptablo  to  the  JIagazine — Old  England, 
Golden  Land;  Furliiiment,  Partial  Men;  llevolution.  To  loro 
ruin ;  ]Malriin«ny,  Into  my  arm ;  Furlsbiouers,  I  biro  parsons ; 
Catalogues,  Got  ns  a  clue. 

Jlr.s.  SIai’.ia  Cous'.  N’,  Inverness,  contributes  for  tbe  gcr-ornl  good 
recipes,  which  she  thinks  will  be  acceptable,  as  nncommou — 

7'o  Boil  Sohnon. — Cut  off  the  bead  and  a  very  small  tail  of  tbo 
salmon,  cut  tbo  rest  of  it  into  slices  about  au  inch  and  a-bnlf  iu 
thickness  ;  make  the  water  perfectly  boiling,  and  put  in  the  fist, 
with  a  large  ban  Ifni  of  salt,  cover  it,  aud  let  it  boil  quickly  for 
twenty  minutes  ;  dish  it,  with  tbe  bead  in  tbe  centre  and  tbe  tail 
in  its  month,  tbo  slices  put  round  and  garnished  with  parsley. 
For  sauce,  servo  up  melted  butter,  and  also  some  of  tbe  water  tbo 
salmon  was  boiled  in. 

A  MumUttl  — Break  a  fresh  egg  into  a  small  saucepan, 

add  about  an  onneo  of  fre.sb  butter  and  a  little  salt;  stir  it  on  tbo 
fire  very  quickly  f  Y  five  minutes,  but  keep  stirring  all  tbe  time ; 
serve  up  on  a  slice  of  thin  dry  toast  as  Lot  as  possillo. 
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An  Ai'jitc  I'ltihling. —  Stow  thorouglily  as  many  ajijilcs  as  will 
half- nil  the  pniUiug-ilish,  make  them  very  sweet  with  abont  three 
tahlespooiifnls  of  brown  sngar,  and  two  or  three  tloves,  beat  very 
well  five  eggs,  and  add  to  them  half-a  piut  of  cream  or  a  j  int  of 
good  milk;  then  make  the  apples y^er/eeffi/  boiling,  mix  the  whole 
togrthtr,  and  bake  in  the  oven  for  half-au-hour. 

I'Lh  and  Sauce. — Take  fonr  middle-sized  haddocks,  boil  one  of 
them  with  the  heads  of  the  others  for  stock,  strain  it,  and 
thicken  gradually  with  a  little  flonr  and  batter  ;  ent  the  remaining 
three  haddocks  into  three  or  four  pieces  each,  skill  them,  and  boil 
in  the  stock  till  soiliciently  done,  adding  a  little  minced  parsley, 
then  bent  very  well  two  eggs,  and  add  to  them  half-a-piut  of  good 
milk,  pour  the  boiling  sonp  on  this,  mixing  it  all  carefully,  and 
serve  up  the  pieces  of  fish  in  the  soup.  It  ought  to  be  about  the 
thickness  of  cream. 

Mrs.  C.  II.  B. — Jbr  t/ie  Ilnnclnfh. — As  soon  as  the  hyacinth’s 
blossom  fades  and  is  unsightly,  cut  it  off  closely,  and  if  grown  in 
a  pot,  treat  as  follows : — In  an  out-of-the-way  corner  of  the 
garden,  dig  one  spade  deep,  and  break  the  earth  up  thoroughly. 
With  a  trowel  dig  a  hole  the  size  of  the  pot,  then  remove  the 
hnlh,  earth  and  all,  and  place  it  carefully  in  the  hole.  If  the  pot 
was  small  and  the  roots  “  bound,”  loosen  them  gently  and  spread 
them  out  a  little.  Water  and  fill  in  the  monld  well  round  the 
bulb ;  the  leaves  will  wither,  and  all  the  strength  go  down  into  the 
bulb.  The  second  year  nip  off  the  h'os^om  as  soon  as  it  appears, 
and  tho  third  j'car  allow  it  to  bloom  in  the  nsual  way.  If  grown 
in  water,  proceed  as  above,  only  after  digging  the  bole  fill  it  with 
wafer,  and  holding  the  bulb  in  its  proper  i>osition  fill  in  with  fine 
earth  until  the  roots  and  hnlb  are  covered.  If  placed  in  the  earth 
alone  withont  tho  water  the  roots  often  break  during  the  ope  ration. 
At  the  end  of  Juno  take  up  the  bulbs,  store  in  a  dry  place,  and 
egain  plant  in  September. 

Amy  Hope. — The  best  way  of  preserving  gooseberries  is  ns 
follows : — Top  and  tail  the  gooseberries  closely  with  a  pair  of 
scissors — don’t  tear  them  with  the  finger-nail— pla<’e  in  a  preserving 
pan  with  tbrce-qnarters  of  a  pound  of  sugar  to  every  pound's 
weight  of  frnit,  skim  the  snrface  the  moment  it  boils,  and  let  it 
boil  one  bonr,  counting  from  the  time  it  boils ;  coutinne  skimming 
and  pour  into  half  pound  jars.  When  cool,  cover  closely  with 
tissne-paper  which  Las  been  dipped  in  white  of  egg. — J-'/to/i 
Mrs.  C.  li.  n. 

To  Bottle  Gooseberries  (Green). — Top  and  tail  as  above,  drop 
singly  into  wide-monthed  bottles,  with  three  grains  of  rice  in 
each,  when  qnite  full  cork  closely,  and  rosin  ail  round  the  cork. 
Then  make  a  small  hole  through  the  cork,  and  plunge  the  bottles 
np  to  the  neck  in  cold  water,  let  it  boil  np,  and  when  it  has  boiled 
quickly  for  ten  minntes  cover  the  bole  you  made  with  the  resin, 
and  let  the  water  cool.  When  qnite  cold  remove  the  bottles,  wipe 
and  store  them  in  a  dry  place. — From  Mrs.  C.  It.  D. 

“Mel.” — 'We  advise  yon  to  wear  what  is  termed  a  “yachting 
dress."  It  is  made  of  blue  serge,  skirt  and  jacket  alike,  made 
qaite  plainly  and  without  any  trimming,  except,  perhaps,  a  little 
braid.  Yon  may  have  the  jacket  double  breasted ;  it  is  becoming 
and  very  comfortable.  W’ear  a  light  straw  sailor's  hat  wiili  a 
blue  ribbon.  Avoid  the  black  glazed  sailor’s  bat  which  used  to  bo 
worn,  for  it  attracts  the  sun,  and  is  unhealthy  and  nncomforlaUe. 
We  bought  a  yachting  dress  the  other  day  at  Mcs.srs.  Nicol’s — the 
price  was  three  guineas  and  a-half. 

Mrs.  Bluscell. — W’e  are  nnahlc  to  comply  with  your  request 
this  month. 

A  Young  Motuer,  whose  question  appeared  in  tho  Fehrnary 
number,  is  kindly  answered  by  An  An.xiocs  Mother: — “I  am 
the  mother  of  fonr  children,  the  eldest  eight  years  old,  and  feel 
able  to  offer  a  few  suggestions  to  A  Young  Mother.  Tho. first 
education  a  child  should  receive,  beginning  at  a  very  curly  age, 
sbonld  be  that  of  implicit  and  immediate  oliedieuce.  Whipping 
ahonld  be  resorted  to  very  seldom,  and  only  for  great  offences. 
Children  sbonld  bo  always  employed:  when  tired  of  play,  give 
them  Bomo  sewing,  writing,  or  drawing ;  never  allow  tbvm  to  be 
idle.  Use  great  firmness,  bat  always  let  them  see  your  tender 
lore  through  all.  Be  gentle,  never  passionate,  with  them ;  invart- 
idily  keep  yonr  promises,  that  they  may  Lave  dependence  npou 
your  word ;  on  this  account  you  mast  not  make  hasty  promises ;  I 


nsnully  make  a  proviso.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  teach  little  bojs 
wool  work,  crochet,  or  tatting ;  it  amnses  them  on  wet  days,  also 
when  they  have  tridiug  indisposition,  and  agreeably  fills  np  many 
an  odd  half-honr  that  would  otherwise  he  passed  in  discontented 
idle  lounging.  Little  girls  should  not  be  tan?ht  fancy  work  until 
they  can  sew  nicely.  Do  not  teach  them  to  read  before  they  are 
five  years  old — six  is  a  better  age.  When  they  can  speak  plainly, 
insist  upon  them  pronouncing  their  words  clearly  and  distinctlv, 
and  upon  speaking  grammatically.  Yon  should  be  very  carefnl  in 
yonr  choieo  of  a  honsemaid.  If  you  will  ho  kind  enough  to 
insert  these  few  remarks  they  may  be  of  service.  I  conld  write  a 
great  deal  upon  the  management  of  their  nurseries,  food,  ke. 
having  made  it  the  subject  of  mneh  anxious  study,  bnt  I  should 
encroach  too  much  upon  jour  space.”  (Write  further.  Ed.E.D.M.) 

Mvr.GfEi’.iTE. — On  the  subject  of  warm  and  cold  bathing,  “  A  cold 
sponge-bath  immediately  upon  rising  is  O'  c  cf  tli''  most  valnablc 
things  for  preserving  and  imi'voving  health  and  heanty,  and  is 
one  of  the  sure  st  methods  of  avoiding  colds  in  this  variable  cliinato 
of  onrs.  The  best  plan  is  to  have  a  hip-bath  lialf  full  of  water,  a 
large  sponge,  and  a  piece  of  thick  flannel  doubled  on  the  floor  to 
stand  upon.  Sponge  tho  body  quickly,  and  then  dry  thoronglily 
in  a  large  coarse  iheet  of  nuhleached  linen,  Imt  by  no  means  with 
a  towel,  as  that  allows  a  rapid  evaporation  of  heat  from  the  skin. 
The  sheet  sbonld  be  wrapped  round  the  body  the  moment  the 
sponging  is  done,  and  brisk  rnhhing  used.  When  part  of  the 
dressing  is  done  the  usual  ablutions  may  be  proceeded  with.  I 
must  add  that  I  do  not  consider  a  sponge-bath  snCicieut  for  tho 
washing  of  the  skin.  A  Lath  with  warm  water  and  plenty  of  soap 
should  be  occasionally  used  at  night.  If  young  ladies  would  follow 
the  advice  I  have  ventured  to  give  they  would  derive  great  benefit 
from  tho  practice  in  many  ways.  Those  who  really  cannot  bear 
cold  water  in  the  morning  sbonld  use  it  tepid.” — W.  Gr.iv, 

Green  Pcn^. — “In  answer  to  E.  M.’s  question  on  preserving 
green  peas  for  winter  use,  I  recommend  their  being  shelled  when 
quite  fresh,  put  into  a  jar,  and  sufficient  salt  put  to  them  in  layers 
to  cause  brine  enough  to  cover  tliem.  A  day  previous  to  being 
cooked  they  should  he  well  washed,  and  soaked  all  night  in  spring 
water.  If  kepd  air-tight  they  will  be  good  all  through  the  winter, 
and  preserve  their  true  flavour.  Scarlet-runners  may  be  preserved 
for  winter  use  in  like  manner.  I  have  adopted  this  plan  for  several 
years  past.” — J.  C. 

Mrs.  CorsEN  sends  from  Inverness,  besides  recipes  given,  the 
following  acrostics 

1. 

M  ild  and  rough  alternate  ye, 

A  Bgry  blasts  we  get  from  thee, 

II  iding  on  the  eastern  breeze 
C  omes  the  cold  ns  still  to  freeze, 
n  ail  1  the  month  of  March. 

2. 

V  eil  thyself  in  shadows  deep, 

I  ’ll  find  thee  ’midst  the  green 
O  pen  wide  thy  soft  dark  eye, 

L  et  thy  aweet  face  be  aeon ; 

E  arliest  blossom,  quaintly  set, 

T  by  perfumo  breathe,  fair  Violet. 

C  omc  to  ns  smiling  in  orange  and  purple, 

II  ound  tho  trim  borders  iu  brightest  array, 

O  ver  the  dark  ground  thy  fair  flowers  are  scattered, 

C  omc,  thou  art  ever  as  welcome  as  lav ; 

U  nto  onr  gardens  thon  quickly  dost  call  us, 

Signal  that  winter’s  gone,  bright  laugliiag  Croc. is- 

4. 

S  carco  has  gone  cold  winter’s  frost, 

N  orlhcrn  blast  and  falling  snow, 

O  n  the  ground  thy  blossom  frail, 
tv  aves  its  gentle  head  full  low ; 

D  awning  spring’s  first  passing  breath, 

H  aiscs  thee  and  bids  thee  stop, 

O  ver  thee  a  fragrance  throws, 

P  ale  and  lily-likc,  Snotedrop. 
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AiJ  Annual  SrnsciiTnF.n  wishes  a  design  iu  uccd!ev.-jrl:  for 
decorating  an  ox-tongno  for  tho  table. 

Tlio  catalogues  got  np  in  the  present  day  by  tho  principal 
florists  and  sce'Isinen  arj  admirable  ;  we  have  received  a  goodly 
nnmbcr  during  the  last  feir  wcehs,  and  a  careful  txainination  nn- 
doubtedly  gives  the  palm  to  Jlessrs.  Harr  and  Sngden,  of  King- 
street,  C'ovcnt-gavdeu.  Wo  have  had  many  iinjniries  as  to 
gardening,  and  a  correspondent  Ihsnlts  ns  for  our  paper,  “Tho 
reserve  Garden,”  in  last  mouth’s  M  igazine.  Oar  spaco  docs  not 
admit  of  giving  much  to  lloricnltnral  ndvieo,  hnt  wo  would  conusel 
onr  snbseribers  to  send  to  5Ii  s-rs.  Harr  and  Sngden,  as  above,  a 
request  for  one  of  their  most  useful,  creditable  catalogues. 

It  has  not  Hiifrequently  been  hinted  that  tho  corrcspoiulonts  of 
tho  daily  journals  aro  not  real  correspondents,  hnt  gentlemen  of 
the  staff  in^truoted  to  work  np  a  snlhcicnt  sensation  to  make  some 
pet  subject  popular.  It  has  also  been  suggested  that  tho  letters 
wo  aiis'vir  iu  these  columns  aro  sometimes  fictitious,  and  wc, 
wlo  fvel  the  thorns  iu  the  cushion,  have  been  privatidy  put  to  the 
question  on  the  jioiiit.  Hnt  fiction  is  beaten  by  fact  often,  and 
here  is  an  example.  During  the  past  month  wo  received  tho 
following  letter : — 

“Drar.  5I:i.  Kniron, — I  made  a  remark  to  some  yonng  friends 
about  us  livii; '  ontsido  tbo  eurtli,  when  a  yonng  man  present  said 
I  was  quite  wrong ;  wo  live  inside.  I  wanted  to  know  where  tho 
heavens  where,  and  ho  says  inside  too.  I  al-vnys  niiderstood  tho 
sun  nud  moon  was  larger  than  onr  earth  ;  if  so,  liow  can  they  he 
inside  it  ?  And  again,  where  do  tho  four  winds  come  from?  I 
almost  convinced  them  I  was  right,  hut  still  I  am  not  sure  that  I 
am  right  myself.  If  yon  will  kindly  pnt  an  answer  iu  yonr  valn- 
ablo  paper,  you  will  much  oblige, — Yours  ri  spectfnlly, 

“  LlVU  AND  Lkahn.” 

The  8chool?na3ter  is  all  abroad,  evidently,  iu  some  loeiilitics. 
Live  and  Learn  will  see  something  ahwt  tho  wiinD,  four  or 
more,  in  our  paper,  “Nature’s  Jloathly  Work,”  in  tho  iireseiit 
Magazine:  this  is  tho  best  explanation  wo  can  givo  of  tho  “  view¬ 
less  miusln  Is  of  the  sky.”  Tho  earth’s  motion  and  tho  moon’s 
aro  also  d<  scribed,  and  if  Live  and  Learn  will  look  out  on  tho 
Ctli  inst.,  she  will  find  a  splendid  example  of  the  rnlitig  of  tho 
spheres.  In  this  conucctiou  wo  add  a  few  data  of  interest  npon 
sizes  and  distaiiecs  of  the  orbs  of  tho  niiiversc.  Oar  moon’s  real 
diameter  is  2,100  miles;  yet  slio  is  comparatively  so  trilling  an 
object  that  it  would  take  nearly  fifty  such  orbs  to  compose  one  as 
great  as  tlio  cart’n.  The  diameter  of  onr  own  globe  is  7,912  miles  ; 
it  embraces  a  mass  of  matter  cqnal  in  weight  to  at  least  two  sex- 
tillion,  two  hundred  qiiintilllon  of  tons.  Jupiter  is  80,000  miles  iu 
diameter  and  would  include  within  its  periphery  more  than  a 
thousand  orbs  of  tbo  magnitude  of  onr  moon.  This  stiip^ndons 
body  is  flung  round  tbo  sun  at  the  rate  of  29,000  miles  an  bonr. 
Onr  sun  is  not  only  greater  than  Jupiter,  but  greater  by  far  than 
all  the  planets  of  tho  B3'stcra  taken  together ;  its  diameter  is 
8S2,000  miles.  Tlio  moon  revolves  about  tho  earth  at  a  distance 
of  237,000  miles— in  an  orbit,  conseipicntly,  of  uiaily  a  million 
and  a  half.  Were  tho  snn  jdaced  upon  tho  carlh,  centre  over 
centre,  like  an  orange  over  a  pea,  tho  body  of  the  snu  would 
extend,  in  every  direction,  not  only  to  the  line  of  tlic  moon’s  orbit, 
but  beyond  it,  a  di«tanco  of  200,000  miles.  And  In  re  wo  have 
hceu  speaking,  in  comparison  with  what  has  to  ho  stated  of  other 
distances  and  extents,  of  comparative  tiiiles.  Neither  Live  and 
Learn,  nor  Live  and  Leaen's  yonng  man,  need  bo  afraid  of  not 
knowing,  for  tho  best  of  ns  know  but  very  little. 

Rctii. — rivfi-and-twcnty  shoull  wear  white,  wo  t’uiiil: — while  is 
the  only  wear  for  virgin  heanty.  If  you  still  think  of  mauve,  let 
it  bo  of  the  lightest  shade,  and  plain,  not  lignred  or  sfiiped.  (The 
stripes  may  come  afterwards.)  The  peplinn  is  quite  admis>ibl  ■, 
and  may  be  trimmed  with  lace  or  tulle  to  match  tlm  veil.  Hoots, 
gloves,  itc.,  cii  suite,  by  all  manner  of  means,  hnt  don't  carry  this 
too  far,  and  niiiiil  that  tho  tints  exactly  match.  A  bonnet,  tiny, 
no  doubt,  if  nt  all,  but,  in  our  opinion,  a  pretty  coiiTiire  of  jasmine, 
myrtle,  and  orange-blossom,  with  veil  thrown  over,  is  far  inoro 
graccfol,  and  with  a  rich  plain  wliito  gros  do  Naples  dress  and 
peplnm,  will  form  an  elegant  brid  il  toilet.  Yon  can  still  indulge 
your  taste  for  maiivc  by  “  going  away”  iu  a  dress  of  that  shade, 
and  yoor  bridesmaids  can  wear  plain  white  grenadine  dresses, 


with  peplnms,  boih  dress  and  peplnm  trimmed  with  mauve  satin 
rouleaux,  and  edged  with  tulle.  Houncts  or  wreaths  of  white  and 
mauve.  All  tbo  bridesmaids  bting  dressed  alike  is  more  <  iToctivo 
in  appearance  than  v.ariation  iu  the  colour  of  tU;  Ir  dress  or  trim- 
mu'g;  their  bouquets  may  bo  mauve  and  white:  yonrs  white,  pxr 
et  stiiijilc  ;  nud,  heue,  no  jenvellery.  Gemtlemen  aro  iu  plain 
morning  dress,  the  bridegroom  generally  wearing  light  or  coloured 
trouse'rs,  not  black,  that  is  to  say'.  If  ho  is  stout  of  hodv,  tlieu  n 
man  of  good  taste  will,  of  conrso,  not  wear  clothes  of  a  light 
colour.  At  tho  church  tlij  bridesmaids  wait  for  tho  hrl  le  in  tho 
pore’ll ;  all  tho  wediUng-p..ai  ty  being  already  at  the  altar,  thev  follow 
tho  bride,  who  leans  on  tho  gentleman  who  gives  her  a'.'  iv,  aitd 
they  iinatige  themselves  at  a  graceful  distance  renud  the  biido 
and  bridegroom,  and  one  takes  her  gloves,  another  her  lionquet, 
ns  lias  bee'u  settled.  On  returning  from  tho  church,  eaoh  of  tho 
groomsmen  escorts  a  bridesmaid,  tho  wedded  pair  qirecodiiig  tho 
entire  party.  All  communications  to  tho  “  Conversazione"  aro  to 
ho  sent  to  the  Kditor,  ENGLihiiwojiAN’s  Domestic  Ma;;a':!n::, 
Mur.viek  lleiiso,  I’ateriiostir-row.  Wo  shall  he  pleased  to  receivu 
the  iuformaiiou  you  promise  on  bathing,  and  indeed  shall  bo 
delighted  to  licar  from  you.  your  estate  being  changed. 

Minna  and  Hr.s;xD.v.  Wo  cannot  suggest  anything  peettirr 
than  tho  hauiier  scroiu  given  iu  this  mouth’s  number,  and  tho 
ottoman  given  iu  tho  January  nnmher,  or  tho  beautiful  screen 
printed  in  these  pag-s— all  aro  useful  n..d  appropriate  Wedding 
presents.  'The  price  and  full  descriptions  aro  giv.  n  with  taeli 
qiatteru.  Any  further  particulars  may  be  had  of  Madame  G  iiVa’ad. 

3Irs.  Matiiison.  Hutterus  of  point  lace  can  be  had  of  ’laJame 
Cardoii,  31,  Heruers-street,  W. 

A.  11.  Madamo  Gonband  can  supply  tho  stripi  of  netting,  hnt 
it  is  necessary  to  know  tho  width  and  length  of  X.  R.’s  curtains 
before  an  estimate  can  bo  given  of  the  price  of  tho  work. 

A  Thoughtful  Woman. — Simple  toilets  yon  will  find  in  tho 
Magazine,  as  well  as  tho  more  elaborate  descriptions,  hut  we  will 
bear  in  mind  what  yon  havo  written,  ’i'atting  edges  aro  given  in 
tills  number,  and  will  be  continued  from  time  to  time.  We  a  tree 
witi;  you  wholly  iu  your  remarks  upon  “  politics.”  Much  Iroulda 
at.l  occupation  prci'entcd  tho  eilicieut  rnlo  that  liad  fon.i  :\j 
existed  over  these  pages,  and  once  more  exists.  We  Lope  tha  signs 
will  be  apparent  to  yourself  and  others  each  month. 

Katie.  W c  will  endeavour  to  comply  with  yonr  request.  Tat¬ 
ting  edgings  are  given  in  this  number.  Tho  “  Theresa  Qua  Irillcs,” 
by  Dan  Godfrey  (Chappell  and  Co.',  the  "United  Service  (Juad- 
rille”  (Cocks  and  Co,  New  Hurliiigton-street),  Coote’s  “Express 
C'uadiille,”  and  the  “Copenhagen  IJnadriile,”  ore  all  excellent, 
and  can  bo  obtained  arrangeal  as  ducts. 

A  New  Suiiscr.ir.ER  (Tangier).  The  patterns  yon  wish  for  will 
appear  from  time  to  time.  Some  are  now  iu  preparatio  -,  bat  at 
tho  present  moment  wo  havo  none  liuished.  Tlio  back  numbers  of 
this  JIagazine  contain  several  hundred  designs  iu  broderie  ap¬ 
plique  and  broderie  nnglaise. 

Maiden  Hair,  A  Married  Liuy,  and  other  visiters  will  hs 
glad  of  any  suggestions  as  to  the  treatment  of  ferns  in  the  dining¬ 
room,  and  of  replies  to  the  following  queries : — Should  the  glass 
he  ocoaaioually  wiped  ?  Ought  air  to  he  admitted  ?  SliouM  water 
ho  given  ?  Should  anything  bo  done  to  the  roots  iu  the  spring’? 
We  propose  to  print  plain  pi.actical  directions  for  the  planting  and 
management  of  a  fernery  ns  soon  as  onr  papers  on  “  P-autom 
Honqne  s”  aro  concluded,  nud  shall  bo  glad  to  roeeivo  any 
snggeslious  and  experiences. 

JI.  E.  Make  yonr  black  silk  dress  with  a  plain  gtral  ski; 'ilgh 
bodice,  and  coat  sleeve.  Eor  evenings,  wear  a  pretty  low  black 
silk  cor.-.tlet  over  a  phiitcii  muslin  chemise  Hassc,  with  the  plain 
skirt.  A  square  bodice  we  do  not  tliinU  would  bo  becoming  to  yoitv 
tigine. 

Huth  informs  Marguerite  that  cold-w.atcr  bathing  is  best  for 
the  bealih,  and  tbo  use  of  a  llcsli-brnsli,  sponge,  and  rough  towel 
is  most  healthy.  Kuth  add’,  “  I  wish  all  my  sEters,  licli  and 
poor,  knew  a  little  more  how  valtwhlc  a  restorative  is  Go  is  gift 
of  pure  water.  I'ew  women  aro  as  cleanly  ns  men.  Hai  d  >n  me, 
my  lady  frieiils,  I  modify  it ;  few  wo'jjea  aro  as  regular  in  total 
ablutions  ns  meu,” 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMANS  CONVERSAZIONE. 


Bella.  There  are  two  wa;8  of  fitting  np  a  library,  the  one  for 
use,  and  the  other  for  show.  In  the  first  iuEtance,  yon  must  know 
something  of  boohs  and  appreciate  them,  in  the  second  it  is  a 
mere  question  of  upholstery.  A  steward  wrote  to  a  bookseller  in 
London  for  some  books  to  fit  np  his  master’s  library  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  terms “  In  the  first  place  I  want  six  feet  of  theology,  the 
same  quantity  of  metaphysics,  and  near  a  yard  of  old  ciril  law, 
in  folio."  We  do  not  imagine  that  yon  would  act  in  this  way, 
but  haring  a  loving  tenderness  for  books,  we  resent  an  allusion  to 
them  as  though  they  were  chairs,  tables,  sofas,  Ac.  Always 
regard  a  book  as  a  living  voice :  listen  to  it  if  it  be  worth  listening 
to,  if  not  discard  it;  but  never  value  a  volume  on  account  of  its 
paper  and  bitading. 

Never  mind  him,  CnnisTiANA ;  if  he  says  it  he  docs  not  mean  it 
in  what  people  sometimes  call  the  “  heart  of  hearts.  '  Benedick 
fancied  he  was  woman-proof,  but  be  was  not.  “  When  I  said  I 
would  die  a  bachelor  I  did  not  think  I  should  live  till  I  were 
married,”  was  a  most  candid  coiifession.  Otway  says— 

“  O  woman !  lovely  woman !  Nature  made  thee 
To  temper  man ;  we  had  been  brutes  without  you, 

Angels  are  painted  fair  to  look  like  you." 

Aspirant. — We  think  your  progress,  considering  that  yon  have 
had  no  instruction  in  the  art,  is  very  cnconr.sgiug,  and  we  should 
advise  yon,  if  possible,  to  join  the  I'cmale  School  of  Art,  No.  -13, 
Queen-square.  No  pains  arc  spared  to  make  the  pupils  of  that 
school  proficient ;  many  of  them  have  already  attained  distinction, 
and  a  few  days  since  the  distribution  of  certificates,  prizes,  and 
medals — Lord  Granville  presiding — afforded  gratifying  testimony 
to  the  assiduity  of  the  pupils,  as  well  ns  to  the  skill  and  diligence 
of  the  able  superintendent,  Miss  Gann.  As  examples  of  the 
practical  application  of  the  instruction  received  in  the  school,  one 
student.  Miss  Margaret  Clarke,  designed  the  dress  and  veil  of 
Uoiiiton  lace  worn  by  the  Princess  Helena  on  her  marriage  ;  and 
a  former  student.  Miss  Bryant,  has  designed  a  Ilouiton  lace 
fionnee  for  Miss  Treadwiu,  of  Exeter,  which  is  to  be  shown  at  the 
Paris  Exhibition.  We  sre  of  opinion  that  you  have  good  taste 
and  a  special  adaptation  for  practical  art,  and  therefore  we 
ronusel  you  most  strongly  to  avail  yourself  of  the  advantages  of 
the  institution.  We  understand  that  a  concert  in  aid  of  the 
baildiug  fund  of  the  society  will  be  held  in  the  tjuecu's  Concert- 
Boom  on  the  'dud  of  March. 

El’PHRE  should  aj'ply  to  Madame  Gouhand,  33,  Rathbone- 
phice.  Oxford-street.  Clai’.a  Melrose. — Uiir  anaugenients  in 
the  department  yon  refer  to  are  at  present  complete.  M.  C.  H. — 
Wc  fear  yon  will  find  the  work  you  require  very  difiicnlt  to  obtain. 
“Copying''  for  the  law-stationers  was  formerly  a  profitable  em¬ 
ployment,  but  it  is  not  eo  now.  Very  much  that  nsed  to  be  written 
is  printed,  and  the  work  is  scarce.  II.  S.  .Joses. — Your  snggcstiou 
shall  be  attended  to.  J.  E  B. — We  bliall  he  glad  to  receive,  for 
the  purpose  you  name,  any  contributions  you  please  to  submit. 
We  are  obliged  to  yon  for  your  kind  expression  of  opiuion  with 
regard  to  our  change  of  form. 

A.  M  E - V. — -Vhont  six  years  a  little  boy  may  discard  low- 

necked  dre>(>s?F,  and  be  encased  in  a  kmckf  ibocker  suit.  .\  Party 
OK  Yol'.s'g  L shies  wi-biug  to  work  nee  lie-looks  may  apply  to 
Madame  (ioubaul,  Rsthbonc-j  lace.  W. 

A.  Land. — “Vi’.di’  m  aus  a  “take-ia."  We  cannot  discover 
the  meaning  of  “/edekie,  '  bat  it  is  thought  to  ho  a  Keindiau 
word,  probably  m^  aning  one  of  their  tribes,  unless  it  is  some 
joke  in  the  r  giment  to  which  tho  “lot  of  officers"  belong.  A 
Lanii  writes  pretty  well:  a  little  more  care  woalj  improve  her 
ha..d»ihing. 

E.  Thomas. — TLe  rc.ipc  is  not  iu  the  A'-x:/,-  tf 
lliiiia.jaiuat.  You  hate  probably  seen  it  in  a  I'lencb  coAery- 
book. 

W.  S.  B  ,  by  sending  ber  address  to  the  Editor,  will  have  the 
missing  description  Eupplied.  The  error  has  been  rectified  in  tho 
Magazine. 

A  Cou.N'TiiY  Girl  in  Town. — The  <ineeu,  it  is  said,  will  hold, 
daring  the  ensuing  season,  at  Buckii.gbum  Palace-,  five  courts  for 
the  reception  and  presentation  of  a  certain  number  of  ladies  and 
gcuilemeo.  In  order  to  avoid  fatigue  to  her  Majesty  tho  nnmbtr 
attending  each  coart  will  be  limited  to  200,  Her  Maje-sly’s  conr 


will  bo  held  on  the  7tb,  11th,  and  23rd  March,  the  2ud  .April,  and 
on  a  day  to  be  hereafter  fixed  in  the  month  of  June.  The  regula¬ 
tions  will  be  the  same  as  last  year.  The  Princess  of  Wales  will 
after  Easter,  hold,  on  behalf  of  her  Majesty,  two  drawing-rooms 
at  St.  James's  Palace,  to  receive  those  who  cannot  be  included  at 
her  Slajesty’s  courts  under  the  above  regulations.  The  Prince  of 
Wales  will,  as  last  y  ear,  hold  levees  at  St.  James's  Palace  on  her 
Majesty’s  behalf.  Tho  first  levee  will  be  in  the  first  week  in 
March. 

L.  W.  (Hampstead),  whoso  story  wc  must  note,  has  been  rallci- 
too  clever.  It  puts  us  in  mind  of  a  sto.  •  we  ’i.?ard  the  other  day 
of  Mike— a  very  clever  fellow  in  7tis  icoi/— im-’.iag  np  a  box  to  go 
by  express.  From  the  nature  of  the  contents  ho  knew  it  was 
essential  that  the  hex  shoald  not  be  inverted  on  the  passage.  So 
the  suggestion  was  offered  to  place  the  mue-h-abused  “  This  side 
upwards”  coDspicnon-ly  upon  the  cover.  A  few  days  after  Mike 
was  met  by  the  gentleman  who  had  made  the  suggestion.  “  Heard 
about  the  goods,  Mike  ?  did  they  get  there  safely  ?  ’  “  Every  one 
broke,”  says  Mike  sullenly — “lostthewholo  lot — hang  the  railway 
company!’  “Bid  you  put  on  ‘This  side  up,’  as  I  told  yon?” 
“Did  I  do,  is  it?  Yes,  I  did;  and  for  fe.ar  they  should  not  see  it 
on  the  cover  I  stuck  it  on  the  bottom  too !" 


INDIA  AND  THE  COLONIES. 

Madame  Gouband  has  received  many  inquiries  about  dresses, 
bonnets,  hats,  trimmings,  and  various  articles  of  apparel,  from 
the  suhscribers  to  the  E.n'glisiiwomak’s  Domestic  M.vg.azixe 
residing  iu  India,  in  Canada,  and  othtrof  onr  Po.=5essionB  and 
Colonics.  The  difficulties  iu  the  way  of  obtaining  the  more  im¬ 
portant  articles  of  dress  in  good  stylo  appear  to  bo  very  great,  and 
Madame  Goubaud  has  received  remittances  ft  ' im  many  ludlc.s  with 
requests  to  purchase  and  forward  to  various  pai  ts  of  the  globe 
certain  state  1  items.  Iu  those  instances  where  tho  need  seemed 
urgent— there  was  one  interesting  case  of  a  wedding,  and  sevenl 
of  ball.s  and  parties — Madame  Gouband  executed  the  commissions, 
but  it  La.s  r;ot  been  possible  hitherto  to  attend  to  all  the  wishes  of 
all  correspondents.  Tho  conveniences,  however,  w  mid  seem  to  bo 
considerable  that  would  accrue  from  ladies  i.i  India,  t'auada,  and 
iu  other  parts  remote  from  shops  and  fashion,  being  ablo  to  corre¬ 
spond  with  some  one  iu  Eirrojio  capable  of  comprehending  r.hd 
executing  commissions  for  ladi.-.s.  And  iu  the  belief  that  she  ui-iy 
be  nsofnl  to  many  ccrrespondetjts,  Madame  eion'-and  has  mab 
arrangement  which  will  enable  lier  to  execute  i.ny  commands  b.r 
the  manufactures  and  articles  of  Londoner  I'.iiis.  lti.sbar'iy 
necessary  to  laid  that,  iu  tbeir  letters,  tho  write n  must  be  very 
precise,  and  Mal.ame  Goub.aud  must  have  roc.',  h'.i,,,  /.,  tocxercise 
ber  own  taste  and  judgment  in  any  difficulty  that  may  arise. 


S.  O.  BEETON'S  rERIODIC  AI..S. 

KOTICE.—  The  Annin  Nemdeu  </  the  Mnj  c.i.it  o-/,'/  ccntn’ii 
rt  Sectiiiil  l.arijc  CiAound  Ftishinn-I'lnlc  of  tin  .Yi  .<■  .  'mj  Ih.uiuls, 

awl «  Colnti-'  (1 1'n  Urn  (f  a  ILiiuUoinc  Lounjii: j  or  'iewLluij  Cop 
jl,r  < iinthnHn. 

The  Yoi'Xh  ENOLisnwOM.rN  for  March  contains  the  coatiuni- 
tions  of  the  two  stories,  A  Summer  iu  Losli.-  el  1  hlc.vaite's  L  ie, 
Pocahontas,  a  page  4rom  American  History  ;  Lett  ;  ■>  from  Di..r 
OM  Granny:  the  Young  Euglishwom.au'-  llecipa  Ito.k:  New 
I’al'crusiu  Needlework  ;  Fashions  for  Y’ouiig  l.au.j,  ;  a  Full  Sized 
Patti rn  of  a  Low  Bolicii  and  Berthe  with  Liijp  t,  for  Yoang 
Ladii  .  (i'l.  Monthly.  Free  by  post  for  7  stamp--. 

Til.:  Ilov's  Own  Mac.a:'.ini;  f  ,r  March  contains  the  oontinuati’in 
of  Edward  < ’lay, Ion,  a  Hist  rical  llomauce  ;  the  1:  I  t  leak  Plot ; 
Kafir  ai.d  Ki.lirhind;  The  Tl.rec  Scout--,  a  Tab-  of  tho  ( h-.  at 
American  •  nil  V.'ar ;  also  a  Steil  1‘late,  pri  -  nting  the  I’ortraits 
of  the  i;.  V.  J.  G.  Wood  and  IG  iti-.  r  (.'oiitriiuito!  -  t  >  tiic  l!ov’.: 
0-.\:;  Maoazini;;  tl.rio  full-pa  '"  WiK.d  c:;-'r.av in-,  :  Nil  on's 
C'o:.ffict  with  a  Spi.i.isli  Launch.  The  Earl  of  t  am'  rid-pe’s  Vj.-it  to 
t'l.'-.ydou.  <  (utfpsii,  that  is.  Unyoke  the  0.xe;),  .c  •  ,  .Vc.  Pi:ce  G.l 
Free  by  j  est  fer  7  stamj  s. 

N. II.— The  B  y  -  ov.  n  Magazine  for  Ful.ruary  co.  t.iins  a  Steel 
Plate,  prifenling  the  Portraits  of  tho  Eilit'.r  i.Mr.  S.  O.  lieetoi q 
and  In  Contributors  to  The  Boy's  G'.vx  Maoaz.ine.  The  t.vo 
numbers  February  and  March)  scut  post  free  fer  Pd  ‘lainp». 


THE  FALSE  AND  THE  TRUE. 


CHATTER  \TI. 


SrKEAniKG  THE  NET. 
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HA\HNG  once  satisfied  myself  as  to  what  Charles 
Grant's  affections  were  set  upon,  and  sh.aken 
myself  free  from  his  influence,  I  began  to  take  an 
elfish  delight  in  trying  his  temper.  As  I  have  said,  I 
was  no  way  improved  by  the  trial  1  had  gone  through ; 

I  had  no  more  belief  in  myself  than  in  others,  and  was 
reckless  of  consequences.  It  should  be  war  now,  I 
determined,  though  I  might  get  wounded  in  the  struggle, 
lie  liked  spirit !  Well,  he  should  have  it,  I  said, 
laughing  bitterly  to  myself.  I  would  try  how  much 
he  could  bear  for  five  thoiisaiul  a  year.  I  commenced 
operations  the  next  time  we  were  left  tCu-u-tCic  with 
each  other,  nerved  for  the  coming  light  by  observing 
how  much  he  shrank  from  performing  the  part  to 
which  his  “  poverty,  and  not  his  will,”  consented. 

I  was  sitting  upon  a  low  stool  on  the  hcarthnig 
embracing  my  knees,  and  he  lay  in  a  chair  by  my  side 
moodily  pulling  his  moustache,  his  eyes  downc.ast  as 
if  he  were  striving  in  vain  to  think  of  something  to 
say. 

“Oh  dear!  How  stupid  everything  is!  how  dull 
it  is !  Why  don't  you  say  something  V" 

“I  thought  you  did  not  seem  inclined  to  talk,  my 
pet.” 

“  Ridiculous !  Surely  it  is  not  my  place  to  make 
love  to  you.” 

This  w.as  a  decided  challenge  ;  in  a  slow,  hesitating 
way  he  bent  down  to  kiss  my  brow. 

“No!"  I  exclaimed,  drawing  hastily  back,  “I  don’t 
intend  to  submit  to  that  for  ever  so  long!  1  have 
taken  an  absolute  aversion  to  kissing,  hands  round 
waists,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing;  it  is  .so  dreadfully 
stupid.  So  you  must  not  attempt  it  again.” 

If  he  had  touched  me  I  must  have  thrown  off  the 
mask  at  once. 

“Sit  ojipositc  me  in  that  chair,”  I  went  on,  “  then  1 
can  see  you  w  ithout  turning  round,  and  talk.  1  w  ant 
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to  be  amused,  and  you  must  try  to  be  more  amusing — 
you  really  must.” 

AVould  he  rebel  ?  He  lingered  about  a  table  by  the 
way ;  I  heard  the  crash  of  a  book  falling  to  the  ground 
and  a  muttered  oath ;  but  round  he  came,  like  a  good 
obedient  si>aiucl,  and  seated  himself  where  1  bade  him. 

“  I  thought  we  were  going  to  see  the  new  play,  miaf" 
he  said  with  a  groat  effort. 

“  Oh,  yes !  but  I  altered  my  mind  just  at  the  last ;  a 
whim,  you  know ;  and  although  Mrs.  Grant  and  Laura 
were  dressed  ready  to  go,  they  were  so  sweet  as  not  to 
be  disappointed  a  bit  because  I  wouldn't.  How  amiable, 
wa.sn'tit?  How  different  you  mu.st  find  me!  Some¬ 
times  I  think  that  I  am  ajit  to  get  a  little  out  of  temper 
w  ithout  cause.” 

“  No.  no,  my  pet.” 

“  Well,  of  course  I  never  intend  to  give  w.ay  to  any 
one;  why  should  1 V  You  will  always  let  me  do  just 
as  I  please,  won't  you?" 

••  Of  course,  ilearest,"  in  a  low  voice,  his  eyes  flash¬ 
ing  fire,  and  such  a  terrible  expression  in  his  set  lips, 
that  1  half  rose  in  fear  of  my  very  life;  but  an  instant's 
reflection  showed  me  that  such  a  look  could  be  only 
dangerous  to  one  in  his  power,  and  I  was  not  that  yet. 
I  went  on  recklessly  in  the  mi.sery  of  my  heart — 

“So  delightful !  And  you  must  always  be  thinking 
of  something  fresh  to  amuse  me.  I  get  so  tired  of  the 
same  things.  How  nice  to  have  some  one  bound  to 
amuse  you !  Oli,  pray  dmi't  fidget  so,  Charles !  How 
you  twi.st  about !  I  hate  people  to  twist  about  in  their 
chairs ;  it  sets  my  teeth  on  edge.” 

“  Damnation !" 

“  CiOtvl  heavens!  Charles  !' 

“  1  beg  your  pardon,  dearest ;  a  devil  of  a  corn !” 

“ There,  again  !  Devil!  How  dreadful  I  You  must 
not  use  such  shocking  words.  Oli,  dear,  dear !  I  hope 
you're  not  a  bad  ternjier.  Surely  you've  not  an 
irritable  temper,  Charles?  I  really  could  not  put  up 
with  that  I” 

“  And  yet  you  expect  me  to  put  iqi  w  iih  yours,”  he 
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icrl:c(l  out  l)etv.-een  liis  sot  teeth,  his  face  crimson  with 
8upi)rcs3e(l  rage. 

“  Of  course  I  do !  Mine  is  only  spirit — you  said  it 
was.  Resides,  haven't  you  always  declared  that  I  am 
perfect?  He  thinks  I've  got  faults!'’  I  exclaimed, 
apostrophising  the  ceiling.  Then,  burying  my  face  in 
my  hands  to  hide  what  I  felt  must  be  beginning  to 
show  itself,  I  added,  “He  thinks  I've  not  a  good 
temper!  Heartless!  cruel!'’ 

I  declare  he  was  down  upon  the  hearthrug  kneeling 
at  my  feet ! 

“No,  no,  darling;  I  don't  think  any  such  thing. 
How  could  I  ?  You  are  the  dearest — loveliest — best !'’ 

He  gently  drew  my  hands  from  before  my  face,  and 
I  let  him  read  the  scorn  that  must  have  been  written 
there,  for  a  moment,  before  springing  to  my  feet  with  a 
burst  of  ironical  laughter. 

He  shrank  back.  “  Fiend !” 

I  ran  from  him  up  to  my  own  room,  where  I  nccil 
not  attempt  to  hide  my  misery.  Was  no  one  true? 
Was  there  no  love — no  friemlship— no  truth  in  the 
world?  d'here  w.as  love  and  truth  very  ne.ar  to  me, 
had  I  been  willing  to  sec  it  personified  in  an  old 
woman.  Rut  I  sat  long  houis  brooding  over  my  dead 
hojDCS  in  a  dull  despair  which  refused  to  be  comforted, 
for  I  shrank  from  confessing  the  humiliating  truth  to 
Maggie,  although  I  war,  sure  of  her  love  .and  synip.athy 
when  I  could  muster  the  courage  to  do  so.  Rut  no 
doubt  .she  drew  her  own  conclusions  from  Avhat  she 
saw,  although  she  ilelicately  abstained  from  asking  any 
questions  which  I  .should  have  found  it  dillicult  to 
answer.  There  was  no  mistaking  the  fact  that  her 
mind  was  lightened  of  a  bxmlen.  I  had  once  or  twice 
lately  even  heard  her  humming  an  old  country  ditty  to 
herself  as  she  sat  at  work,  but  I  undei'stoo<l  her  well 
enough  not  to  feel  wounded  because  her  cheerfulness 
increased  as  mine  decreased. 

How  much  better  she  undcrstooil  me,  too,  than  did 
the  Gr.ants!  They  seemed  (piitc  bewildered  at  the 
change  in  my  manner  towards  them,  and  unable 
to  account  for  it,  I  .sui>pose  because  they  had  only 
tried  to  find  out  the  weak  side  of  my  ch.aracter ;  that 
part  of  it  which  in  the  end  protected  me  against  the 
love  scheme  was  quite  unknown  to  them, 

“What  has  been  amiss?  Has  there  been  any  little 
tiff  between  my  boy  and  j'ou,  Denise?'’  asked  my 
guardian  in  her  enchantingly  frank  w.ay,  “  I'm  afraid 
there  must  have  been  some  little  lover.s’  quarrel,  for  he 
is  dreadfully  wretched !  You  must  not  drive  him  to 
despair,  darling.  Men  feel  things  so  strongly,  you 
know;  and  Charles  has  such  very  deep  feelings  that  I 
really  <lo  not  dare  to  thin!:  of  the  consequences  shoidd 
his  afTection  lie  .slighted.  Tell  me  what  the  trouble  is, 
deare.'t  ?’’ 

“There  is  not  mucli  the  matter,'’ 

“  Rut  I  .‘ce  there  is  .something,  and  yoti  must  let  me 
be  the  iicacemaker,  my  love.  Relieve  me.  I  sli.all  not 
screen  my  boy.  If  he  b.as  been  in  error,  he  will  not 
desire  it — indeed,  he  svill  be  oidy  too  eager  to  ple.ad  for 
forgiveness  himself.” 

“'I'here  is  not!:ing  to  make  peace  about,  Mr.s.  Grant. 
Your  son  begins  to  suspect  that  there  is  more  of  the 
fiend  than  the  angel  in  me,  that's  all.'’ 


“MyfAur  child!  Denise,  are  you  serious?  AVhat 
can  have  given  rise  to  such  a  dreadful  idea?'’ 

“He  called  me  a  fiend,  Mrs.  (irant — that  is,  ho 
called  someborly  one,  and  there  was  no  one  present 
besMes  myself.  Rut  do  not  misundei-stand  me  ;  I  am 
uot  offended  .at  his  saying  that;  perhaps  he  thinks  so, 
and  perhaps  he  is  right — nay,  he  is  right.  At  any  rate, 
theie  has  not  been  any  quarrel  between  us — theie  is 
nothing  to  be  set  right.” 

{she  changed  colour  in  the  bits  about  her  face  that 
could  change  colour. 

“There  is  some  sad  mistake,  Denise.  I  am  sure 
there  is.  I'm  quite  sure  you  ai-e  mist.aken,  and  it  shall 
be  cleared  up  directly !”  she  e.xclaimed  as  she  hurried 
away. 

This  conversation  took  place  in  my  room,  where  no 
doubt  she  came  with  the  express  purpose  of  finding  out 
my  state  of  mind  after  what  h.atl  occurred  between 
her  son  ami  mo,  which  of  course  she  knew  all  about. 
Presently  I  descended  to  the  diawing-room,  and  after 
g.azing  absently  out  of  the  window  awhile  took  a  book, 
and  ensconced  myself  in  the  corner  of  the  couch.  The 
drawing-room  communicated  by  folding  doors  with  a 
smaller  one,  which  was  called  Captain  Grant’s  room, 
for  study,  smoking,  and  what  not,  being  filled  with  a 
litter  of  books,  guns,  boots,  pipes,  and  so  forth.  Pre¬ 
sently  my  attention  was  aroused  by  angry  voices  there, 
immediately  behind  the  couch  on  which  I  sat,  it  being 
placed  against  the  folding  doors. 

“  I  tell  you  she's  a  perfect  devil !”  emphasised  by 
kicking  something  across  the  room. 

“  Surely — surely  you  are  not  fool  enough  to  prefer 
a  prison  to  becoming  master  of  such  a  fortune  as  that!” 
emphasised  by  a  succession  of  sobs. 

“  Almost,  under  the  condition  of  t.aking  such  an  in¬ 
cumbrance  with  it  I  Rut  not  quite,  mother  mine ;  so 
rest  satisfied ;  your  share  is  certain.  Laura’s  help  I 
count  as  nothing.  If  the  girl  had  been  sharp,  she'd 
have  seen  how  Laura  hates  her  before  this.” 

“  I'm  sure  Laura  does  all  she  can,  Charles.” 

“  AVell,  tell  her  to  throw  a  little  more  sjiiiit  into  it, 
.and  we  shall  see.” 

They  were  intcrruj)tcd  by  a  tap  at  the  door. 

“  AVho  is  there?” 

“  1 — Denise.'’ 

After  a  whispered  word  or  two  the  door  was  thrown 
open,  and  Charles  Gr.ant,  st.arting  from  his  lounging 
attitude,  atlvanced  quickly  towards  me. 

“  Deai-est,  what  is  all  this?  My  mother  tells  me — 
how  could  you  im.agine  for  a  moment  that  such  a  word 
was  meant  for  you  V’ 

JShould  I  tell  them  what  I  had  just  overheard  of  their 
wretched  plans?  1  hesitated  a  moment,  and  decided 
not  to  do  so ;  it  would  bo  only  giving  occasion  for  more 
subterfuge. 

“  You  cannot  juilgemo  so  b.m-sldy  as  to  think  I  could 
mean  anything  .so  absurd  ?  I’m  sxire  you  cannot !”  went 
on  my  quondam  lover,  endeavouring  to  get  possession 
of  my  hand. 

“  It  is  of  no  consequence  if  you  did  mean  it,  C.aptaiii 
Gr.ant.  No,  don't  go,  Mrs.  Gr.ant — I  beg  you  to  re¬ 
main.”  J'hc  was  stealing  towards  the  door.  Perhaps 
somethittg  unusual  in  my  manner  stiaick  her,  for  sho 
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paused  when  I  spoke,  and  the  smile  faded  from  her 
face.  “It  is  right  that  you  should  hear  me  release 
your  son  from  the  engagement  existing  between  us.” 

“  Release !”  she  echoed,  gazing  at  me  with  dismay, 

“Good  heavens,  Denise !  you  are  not  in  earnest?” 
said  her  son. 

“  Indeed  1  am,  in  serious  earnest,”  and  no  doubt  he 
read  the  contirmation  of  the  words  in  my  face. 

“Rut  this  is  child’s  play!  Are  you  aware  of  the 
consequences?  You  cannot  break  faith  in  this  way !’’ 

“  I  very  much  regret - ” 

“ Regret !  Do  you  know  what  you  arc  saying?  Do 
you  forget  that  you  have  promised  to  be  my  wife  in  a 
month’s  time?  You  cannot  diaw  back  now !’’ 

“You  cannot  bo  so  cruel,  Denise!”  pleaded  his 
mother  in  tears.  “You  cannot  be  so  heartless  as  to 
ruin  the  future  happiness  of  my  son !” 

He  passionately  caught  up  her  word.  “Heartless! 
Call  it  dishonourable  sis  well !”  Hesitating  a  moment, 
he  went  on  softly,  “No,  no,  mia;  that  word  cannot  be 
justly  applied  to  you.  This  is  some  little  pique,  and 
you  will  let  me  explain  it  away,  I'm  sure.  I  will  soon 
prove  to  you - ” 

His  mother  was  again  gliding  away,  but  I  caught 
her  hand,  exclaiming,  “  No,  pray  don’t  go  away,  Mrs. 
Grant.  There  is  nothing  to  be  exi>lained  away; 
indeed,  indeed  this  is  not  a  momentary  pique.  I 
have  suitered  a  great  deal  before  coming  to  this  deci¬ 
sion,  but  now  nothing  will - ” 

“  Hush,  darling !  l*ray  do  not  speak  on  the  impulse 
of  the  moment,”  pleaded  Captain  Grant.  “Do  not 
say  anything  that  you  will  regret  afterwards.” 

Rut  they  must  have  seen  that  I  was  the  calmest  of 
the  three. 

“I  am  not  doing  that.  Captain  Gr.ant,  and  I  am 
quite  aware  how  blamable  I  have  been  in  promising  to 
be  your  wife  without  sullicient  knowledge,  I  will  not 
say  of  you,  but  of  myself.  I  have  acted  wrongly,  and 
I  am  very  sorry  for  it ;  but  1  should  be  woi-se  than 
I  am  if  I  became  your  wife,  feeling  as  I  do  now — 
unloving.” 

They  regarded  me  with  open  astonishment,  no  doubt 
asking  themselves  if  this  was  the  foolish,  romantic  girl 
of  a  few'  days  since,  or  if  I  had  been  all  along  hiding 
my  true  character  from  them? 

“  Rut  what  can  be  your  motive  for  wishing  to  break 
off  the  engagement?  There  must  be  some  fancied 
reason  for  such  a  step,”  said  my  guardian,  recovering 
herself  a  little.  “  The  most  capricious  imagine  a  cause 
for  their  wilful  actions.” 

“Your  son  and  I  should  never  be  happy  together, 
Mrs.  Grant.  He  does  not,  and  never  w  ill,  know  me, 

and  perhajis  1  only  understand  him  a  very  little - ” 

He  Hushed  up,  glancing  fiercely  at  me,  and  biting 
his  lips  w  ith  suppressed  rage  as  I  went  on — “  and 
therefore  it  will  be  better  for  both  of  us  that  this 
foolish  engagement  should  be  broken  off.” 

“No!’’  he  raged  out — “no,  my  sultana,  we  don’t 
play  fast  and  loose  like  that.  You  thought  it  would 
be  easy  to  jerk  me  off’  whenever  you  might  chance  to 
change  your  mind,  I  suppose!  lint  I  hold  the  otld 
trick,  and  I  don’t  let  you  off,  my  blaek  diamond!” 
Ilia  mother  clung  to  his  arm  trembling,  and  too 


frightened  to  sjieak  ;  but  he  roughly  shook  her  off. 
“Conceited  fool!  Is  this  your  sunplicity?  is  this 
your — your ?” 

Conqiletely  beside  himself,  he  thrust  his  mother 
aside  and  dashed  out  of  the  room. 

She  threw  herself  upon  the  couch,  bursting  into  an 
hysterical  lit  of  weei)ing,  managing,  however,  to  sob 
out  at  intervals,  “  Do  not  heed  the  words  of  a  despair¬ 
ing  man !  Do  you  not  see  that  he  is  devoted  to  you 
heart  and  soul?  Your  cruel  words  went  to  his  heart! 
He  is  half  mad  with  love  and  despair!  Rut  I’m  sure 
you  did  not  mean  w  hat  you  said ;  you  are  too  really 
good  to  injure  him,  and  you  w  ill  both  understand  and 
bear  with  each  other  better  by-and-by.” 

Notwithstanding  my  contempt  for  her  schemes,  I 
felt  a  little  pity  for  the  mother,  who,  half  choked  with 
sobs  and  tears,  could  ])lead  for  the  son  who  had  struck 
her  in  his  rage.  Making  the  excuse  that  I  wished  to 
be  alone  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  summoning  I.aura  to 
her  mother,  I  left  them  together.  Maggie,  who  was 
doing  some  mending  work  when  I  entered  the  room, 
looked  up  lovingly  at  me  over  her  spectacles,  and 
then  went  on  with  what  she  was  about  without  speak¬ 
ing.  I  hesitated,  nervously  curling  the  ribbons  of  my 
tlress  round  and  round  my  lingers  for  a  few  moments ; 
then  pride  gave  way,  and  I  sank  down  at  her  feet 
“Maggie,  pray  for  me:  I  am  reaping  the  whirlwind!” 

One  long  earnest  look  into  my  eyes,  then  her  own 
face  lightened  up,  and  she  folded  me  in  her  arms,  the 
tears  streaming  down  her  wrinkled  cheeks,  as  she 
ejaculated,  “Thank  God!  Thank  God!  To  think  as 
the  prayers  of  such  as  me  should  be  answered  so 
ready !  It's  a’  most  too  much  blessing !” 

Then  she  rose,  and,  without  another  word,  drew  me  to 
the  side  of  the  bed,  where  we  both  knelt  down  together. 

Rehold  us  that  night  in  the  joy  of  reunion,  taking 
upon  us  the  dear  old  ways  again,  my  dear  grumbling 
away  at  me  in  her  old  contented  fashion,  her  face 
radiant  w  ith  love  and  happiness,  for  the  little  absurdi¬ 
ties  which  I  committed  in  the  fulness  of  my  heart. 

“  Why,  mussy  me !”  she  exclaimed,  looking  up  de¬ 
murely  from  beneath  a  crown  of  roses  which  I  had 
perched  at  the  top  of  her  cap,  “  you  be  just  the  same 
madcap  as  ever!  I  thought  as  yoitd  grown  wiser,  at 
any  rate,  if  you  warn’t  no  better;  but  you  baint  a  b’t 
w  iser,  birdie — not  a  bit  w  iser.”  And  she  chuckled  over 
the  idea  as  if  wisdom  was  anything  but  desirable. 
Then  1  claimed  all  the  old  luivileges,  and  for  the  lii-st 
time  for  many  a  long  day  I  brushed  her  grey  hair, 
making  her  look  as  pretty  as  a  queen.  Pretty !  she 
was  lovely  to  me.  Remember  your  mother’s  face  as  it 
looked  to  you  when  some  fault  had  been  forgiven,  and 
you  will  know  what  1  mean. 

My  last  thought  that  night  was,  with  half  a  sigh, 
“  Over  my  first  thought  in  the  morning  was,  w  ithout 
the  sigh,  “  Over.”  _ 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

ESTAXtiLED  IN  THE  ME.SIIES. 

UT  I  w  as  not  to  escape  conseciucnces  so  easily  as 
I  had  imagined.  1  soon  found  that  I  had  been 
rather  ju'ematuie  in  my  self-congratulation.  T  he  other 
side  was  playing  for  a  heavy  stake,  and,  however 
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smooth  things  might  appear  upon  the  surface,  tliey 
had  not  given  up,  and  were  not  going  to  give  up,  the 
game,  so  long  as  they  had  a  card  to  play. 

After  breakfast,  which  was  got  through  in  a  con¬ 
strained  way,  quite  unlike  any  other  meal  that  I  had 
ever  partaken  in  the  house,  Laura,  obeying  a  look  from 
lier  mother,  rose  and  quitted  the  room.  ^ly  guardian 
caressingly  passed  her  arm  round  my  waist  and  drew 
me  to  a  seat  l»y  her  side. 

“Darling,  Charles  wishes  to  say  something  about  the 
little  difference  which  arose  between  you  last  night. 
Do  you  prefer  my  remaining  with  you  or  notV" 

“  Stay,  if  you  please,”  I  replied  a  little  nervously. 

Captain  (irant  stood  before  us,  with  his  heail  bowed 
down  in  culprit  fashion,  and  he  commenced,  humbly — 

“  First,  can  you  forget  my  conduct  last  night, 
Denise  ‘i  Can  you  forgive  me  ?  Can  a — a — life’s  devo¬ 
tion  atone  for  words  which  I  did  not  know  1  had 
spoken  until  my  mother  told  me?  I  was  mad,  for  I 
thought  you  were  in  earnest.” 

“  I  was  in  earnest.  Captain  Grant,  and  therefore  it 
is  I  that  should  ask  forgiveness.  I  do  sincerely  ask 
you  to  forgive  me  for  having  broken  my  promise  to 
become  your  wife.  I  can  only  plead  inexperience — 
want  of  knowledge  of  myself — for  my  conduct.” 

“May  I  ask  how  I  have  merited  such  treatment?” 
he  asked  in  a  quiet,  self-contained  way  which  my  late 
experience  of  him  taught  me  must  have  cost  an 
immense  effort — “  if  any  act  of  mine  has  been  the 
cause  of  this  smlden  determination  to  wreck  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  my  future  life?” 

“Spare  me;  I  told  you  my  reasons  last  night.” 

“Because  we  did  not  understand  each  other?  Was 
that  it?” 

“  Yes,  because  we  should  never  be  happy  together.” 

“Then  I  may  trust  to  time  to  undeceive  you, 
dearest.  As  for  myself,  1  can  only  say  that  I  know 
you  too  well  already  for  my  own  peace.”  Then  he 
added,  smiling  softly,  taking  the  vacant  chair  by 
my  side,  and  gaining  forcible  possession  of  my  hand — 
“And  therefore  I  will  not  release  you  fi-om  your 
promise,  but  rather  strive  with  all  my  power  to  bind 
you  closer.’’ 

“  But  what  if  I  have  no  longer  any  love  for  you?"  I 
exclaimed,  striving  to  wrench  my  hand  away. 

“Nonsense,  nonsense,  darling! — you  are  jesting!”  he 
replied,  retaining  my  hand  with  a  fii’in  grasp.  “  1  look 
upon  you  as  my  own  already,  my  dear  wilful  pet,  that 
is  to  be  the  joy  of  my — my  existence.” 

“No,  no.  no!"  I  struggled  free  and  stood  erect 
and  strong  before  them,  firm  to  my  purpose,  although, 
in  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  I  forgot  my  previous 
intention  to  smooth  over  tlic  truth,  and  spoke  out  my 
thoughts  a  little  too  exactly.  “I  will  not  be  your 
wife !  1  do  not  love  you ! — I  never  dH  as  good  wojnen 

love — anil  my  money  has  been  the  only  attraction  to 
you.  'Jake  what  you  like  and  leave  me  free.” 

A  flash  of  eager  delight  sju-ang  to  his  eyes,  and  he 
exchanged  glances  with  his  mother.  But  her  took  was 
a  warning  one.  Making  a  great  effort  he  controlled 
himself,  and  said  j)retty  calmly — 

“You  jmt  a  cruelly  unjust  construction  upon  my 
motives,  Denise.  I  must  endeavour  to  convince  you 


that  I  love  you — not  your  money.  What  is  money  but 
dross  compared  with — with — the - ?” 

“  Neither  silver  nor  gold  can  heal  a  broken  heart,” 
said  his  mother,  coming  to  the  rescue,  her  eyes  raised 
to  the  ceiling. 

“  Unjust  or  not,  I  break  my  promise,  and  offer  any 
sum  you  like  to  name  as  a  compensation  for  the  dis- 
api)oiutmcnt.”  I  answered  bitterly,  stung  by  the  look 
which  passed  between  the  mother  and  son. 

Again  he  hesitated,  looking  anxiously  and  inquiringly 
at  his  mother.  She  shook  her  head,  and  raised  her 
handkerchief  to  her  eyes. 

“  Do  I  live  to  hear  Allan  Blake’s  child  speak  thus  to 
mine  ? — to  hear  the  wish  of  his  heart  set  at  nought?” 

“  My  father's  wish !"  I  stammered  out,  looking  from 
one  to  the  other  in  blank  dismay. 

“Did  you  not  know  it,  Denise?”  she  said,  apparently 
in  great  surprise.  “  Did  Dr.  Reed  never  tell  you  that 
the  union  of  our  children  was  the  one  desire  of  your 
dear  papa’s  heart  ?” 

“But,”  said  Captain  Grant,  “it  was  better  that  it 
should  come  about  as  it  did ;  wasn’t  it,  Denise  ?  It  is 
much  better  to  hear  that  after  than  before  our  engage¬ 
ment.  Now  let  us  at  once  and  for  ever  dxop  the  dis¬ 
agreeable  subject  of  love  growing  cold  and  so  forth, 
and  I  will  promise  to  be  the  best  of  good  boys  for  the 
future.  Is  it  a  bargain?  What  are  my  orders  for  to¬ 
day  ?  Where  shall  we  go  ?  Malibran  sings  to-night ; 
what  do  you  say  to  the  opera  ?” 

“No,”  I  rei)lied  sadly.  “I  don’t  want  to  go  any¬ 
where.  I  am  tired  of  everything.  Please  let  me  keep 
my  room  this  evening.”  And  murmuring  something 
about  a  headache  I  left  them,  neither  making  any 
attempt  to  restrain  me. 

But  Maggie  and  reflection  soon  convinced  me  that 
my  father  could  have  fonned  no  such  plans  for  my 
future.  Had  he  done  so  they  would  have  been  con- 
<litional,  and  made  known  to  his  old  friend  Dr.  Reed, 
which  they  were  not.  My  dear  assured  me  that  had 
lie  known  of  any  such  design  her  master  would  have 
said  something  about  it  to  her;  for  he  had  often 
enough  regretted  my  father’s  infatuation  for  Mrs. 
Grant,  and  foreseen  the  evil  consequences  which  might 
arise  from  my  being  in  her  power,  especially  exjiress- 
ing  his  fear  of  her  plotting  to  secure  my  fortune  for 
her  son. 

How  gratefully  did  I  now  thank  the  good  old  man 
for  his  foresight  and  care  in  providing  me  with  such  a 
stanch  friend  and  protector  as  Maggie,  while  I  clasped 
my  arms  about  her  neck  and  vowed  to  deserve  her  love ! 
Having  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  my  father’s 
name  had  only  been  used  as  a  ruse  to  influence  my 
decision  in  Charles  Grant’s  favour,  and  being  more¬ 
over  led  by  Maggie’s  reasoning  to  believe  that  in  no 
»-ase  ought  I  to  marry  a  man  whom  I  despised,  I 
recovered  my  spirits.  Strong  in  our  mutual  love,  we 
two  made  up  our  minds  that  we  were  quite  able  to 
defend  ourselves  from  any  schemes  which  the  Grants 
could  scheme  for  the  future.  Ah  me!  AVe  knew  very 
little  of  their  capacity  in  that  way.  We  were  only 
jirepared  to  defend  ourselves  with  such  simple  old- 
fashioned  weapons  as  Maggie  knew  how  to  use,  and 
we  were  soon  to  be  worsted  iu  the  light.  My  dear  had 
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only  a  better  perception  of  the  right  and  true  than  I ; 
she  was  quite  as  ignorant  of  the  plots  which  the  Grants 
were  capable  of  plotting,  and  defenceless  against  them 
as  any  child  could  be. 

Remaining  firm  to  the  determination,  during  weeks 
of  alternate  coaxing  and  intimidation,  never  to  become 
the  wife  of  Charles  Grant  under  any  circumstances 
whatever,  I  began  at  length  to  hope  that  they  were 
giving  up  the  contest.  There  certainly  was  a  difference 
in  their  bearing  towards  me  which  might  mean  giving 
way.  There  appeared  much  less  anxiety  to  win  my 
confiilence — fewer  attempts  to  bridge  over  the  g.ap 
between  us  with  llattering  words  and  fond  gestures. 
No  longer  did  my  quondam  lover  hover  about  me  with 
love  speeches,  nor  his  mother  and  sister  overwhelm  me 
witli  admiration.  In  a  gentle,  melancholy  way  they 
seemed  novv  rather  to  avoid  than  court  me,  and  although 
it  would  have  been  pleasanter  had  there  been  a  little 
less  sighing  and  not  quite  such  a  dismal  expression 
upon  all  their  faces,  it  was  a  great  deal  better  to  bear 
than  the  fulsome  adulation  with  which  they  had  mocked 
me  before. 

But  this  was  but  the  calm  preceding  a  storm.  One 
evening,  the  three  being  present,  my  guardian,  having 
for  some  time  only  disturbed  the  silence  with  a  dismal 
chorus  of  sighs,  at  length  spoke — 

“Denise,  I  am  grieved  to  say  that  I  have  a  very 
painful  task  to  perform.” 

I  felt  getting  hot  and  cold  in  a  breath,  with  a  pre¬ 
sentiment  that  it  might  be  painful  to  some  one  besides 
herself,  as  I  murmured  confusedly — 

“A  i)ainful  task,  Mrs.  Grant?’’ 

“  A  most  sad  one.  My  boy  is  quite  unable  to  com¬ 
mence  the  subject ;  and  however  his  mother  may  suffer 
in  doing  so  for  him,  she  will  endeavour  to  suppress'  her 
feelings,”  she  replied,  wiping  her  eyes. 

“  I  hope  you  are  not  going  to  allude  to  an  unpleasant 
subject  which  would  be  better  avoided  between  us,”  I 
said  nervously. 

“No  doubt  it  is  at  all  times  wiser  to  avoid  un¬ 
pleasantness,  Miss  Bl.ake,”  returned  my  guardian  with 
solemn  dignity ;  “  but  to  do  that,  we  must  act  honour¬ 
ably  —we  mu.st  not  be  ready  to  brcJik  our  word  for  any 
hght  fancy  of  the  moment.  Had  you  thought  of  that 
before,  what  you  might  have  spared  us!  What  w'e 
might  have  been  spared !”  she  exclaimed,  raising  her 
eyes  and  hands. 

I  strove  with  myself,  and  made  no  reply ;  but  I  dare 
Say  a  little  of  the  scorn  I  felt  was  expressed  in  my  eyes, 
fixed  coldly  upon  tliem,  and  in  my  set  lips. 

Clearing  her  voice  a  little,  my  guardian  went 
on — 

“  I  need  not  tell  you,  Denise,  that  my  poor  boy’s 
health  has  materially  suffered  during  the  intense 
anxiety  and  distress  of  the  last  fortnight.  It  must  be 
quite  evident  to  you  that  the  s.ad  changes  which  have 
taken  place  have  very  seriously  affected  his  j)hysical 
and  mental  health.”  (His  head  drooped  gracefully  on 
to  the  arm  of  the  couch.)  “  But  I  will  not  attempt  to 
describe  how  heavily  this  trouble  has  weighed  upon  my 
own  and  my  dear  one’s  heart,  for  she  who  has  been  the 
cause  of  our  misery  must  surely  have  some  perception 
of  its  extent.” 


She  waited  a  moment,  but  I  made  no  sign,  and  she 
went  on —  ^ 

“  You  have  been  a  witness  of  our  grief.” 

Her  eye  fell  upon  Laura,  who  left  off  admiring  her 
bracelet,  which  she  was  twisting  about  in  the  fire-light, 
and  raised  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes,  murmuring — 

“  Such  grief  I  I’m  sure  I  have  suffered  dreadfully, 
darling !” 

No  way  touched,  I  stood  looking  calmly  at  them 
without  attempting  a  word  of  reply ;  so  after  another 
awkward  little  jxiuse,  Mrs.  Grant  began  in  another 
strain — 

“To  be  obliged  to  defend  myself  against  one  whom 
I  loved  as  my  own  child !  To  be  driven  by  her  cruelty 
to  resort  to  means  from  which  my  heart  revolts  1  To 
ask  that  for  my  child  which  ought  to  be  his  by  right — 
a  right  that  should  be  freely  offered,  instead  of  being 
wit  1>  held !” 

“  What  do  you  mean  ?”  I  biu’st  out  angrily,  a  little 
frightened,  notwithstanding,  at  the  aspect  which  affairs 
were  taking.  “  What  right  am  I  withhohling  from  you 
or  yours?  If  you  want  me  to  understand  you,  you 
must  speak  plainly.” 

“Hush!  I’ray  do  not  excite  yourself,  Denise.  I 
beg  you  to  listen  calmly  to  what  I  have  to  say.” 

“  1  will  try ;  go  on.” 

“  You  are  aware  that  I  was  your  dear  father’s 
affianced  wife  in  our  youth,  and  that  we  were  cruelly 
separated  by  my  friends.  I  think  it  is  also  known  to 
you  that  he  never  forgot  his  early  love — neither  did  I 
mine — and  that  we  were  each  looking  forward  to  the 
hapjiiness  of  spending  the  autumn  of  ourd.ays  together, 
when  the  hand  of  Death  siuatched  him  from  me.” 

I  bowed,  and  she  went  on — 

“  Have  you  ever  reflected  what  would  have  been  the 
consequence  of  our  union  ?” 

“  No,  Mrs.  Grant.” 

“  Then  it  is  my  duty  to  tell  you.  Had  I  been  his 
wife,  Allan  Blake  would  not  have  left  me  and  my  dear 
ones  penniless.  Indeed,  had  he  not  assured  me  that  it 
was  Ins  intention  to  provide  for  me  and  mine,  we  should 
not  have  been  in  the  position  we  are ;  for,  unfortunately, 
Charles  depended  upon  your  father’s  promise  to  advance 
his  fortunes  in  a  different  way  on  his  arrival  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  sold  out  of  his  regiment,  losing  both  interest 
and  preferment  in  consequence.” 

“  My  father  has  been  dead  nearly  fourteen  years,”  I 
said  coldly,  with  a  recollection  of  having  heard  that 
Charles  Grant  had  only  sold  out  a  few  mouths  before 
my  arrival  in  London,  and  that,  for  some  cause  best 
known  to  himself,  he  had  been  allowed  no  choice  in  the 
matter. 

But  she  appeared  not  to  understand  my  implied 
doubt,  and  went  on  gravely — 

“Consequently  he  is  now  a  beggar;  deceived  and 
di.sappointed  on  all  sides — ntterly  broken  down  in  health 
—  hopeless  and  careless  of  the  future!  Can  you  not, 
therefore,  understand  why  his  mother — his  broken¬ 
hearted  mother — should  endeavour  to  stifle  her  pride, 
and  venture  to  appeal  to  the  daughter  of  Allan  Blake 
for  a  portion  of  what  was  solemnly  promised  by  her 
I  father?” 

“  Jloney  ?”  I  asked,  to  tell  the  truth,  considerably 
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relieved  by  the  idea  of  a  demand  being  only  made  upon 
my  purse. 

Charles  Grant's  head  was  less  deeply  buried  among 
the  cushions  of  the  couch,  and  even  Laura  showed 
some  sign  of  interest,  exclaiming — 

“  What  a  dear !’’ 

“Oh,  Allan,  Allan!  that  I  sliould  live  to  sue  thy 
child  like  a  beggar !’’  sobbed  out  my  guardian. 

Had  all  the  romance  in  my  nature  withered  and  dried 
away  ?  I  never  felt  more  unimpressionable  and  business¬ 
like,  and  inquired  in  a  cold  matter-of-fact  way — 

“IIow  much  do  you  want?” 

“  What  a  darling  !”  ejaculated  Laura. 

“  Be  quiet,  fool !”  hissed  her  brother,  sitting  upright 
enough  now,  and  looking  at  me  with  a  very  red  face. 

ITiere  was  a  pause  for  a  few  moments;  then  my 
guardian  recommenced  in  a  very  soft  voice — 

“Yours  is  not  a  mean  spirit,  darling;  I  am  sure  a 
little  refleetion  w  ill  show'  you  what  your  father's  desire 
would  have  been.” 

“No,  I  can't  imagine.” 

“No,  dearest?  AVould  he  not  have  divided  his 
fortune,  whatever  it  is,  between  us  ?  I  should  not  have 
allowed  him  to  do  more  than  that.” 

“  Half  my  fortune !  Ui)wards  of  two  thousand  a 
year !  Never !”  I  exclaimed  indignantly ;  “  you  cannot 
think  me  so  stupid — you  cannot  think  me  so  weak — as 
to  give  up  that  ?” 

“  Reflect,  my  love.” 

“No  reflection  will  alter  my  decision,  Mrs.  Grant. 
I  will  never  consent.  The  very  demand  is— is  con¬ 
temptible  !” 

“  I  advise  you  not  to  decide  too  hastily ;  for  your 
own  sake  alone  let  me  advise  you  not  to  be  rash  enough 
to  drive  us  to  extremities.” 

“Mrs.  Grant,  I  decide  at  once  and  for  ever.  Rather 
than  yield  to  such  extortion  I  would  scatter  the  money 
in  the  streets !”  and  I  swept  towards  the  door  with  the 
air  of  a  conqueror. 

“  My  poor  impetuous  child !  are  you  detennined  to 
oblige  us  to  take  law  proceedings  ?  I  did  hope  that 
things  might  be  arranged  without  such  an  exi)osure !'’ 

“  Law  proceedings !” 

My  hand  dropped  from  the  handle  of  the  door,  and 
I  stood  rooted  to  the  spot. 

“Yes,”  said  Charles  Grant,  speaking  to  me  for  the 
first  time.  “  Are  you  not  aware  that  there  is  a  law  to 
make  young  ladies  as  w  ell  as  gentlemeu  jiay  for  breaking 
their  promises  as  you  have  done  ?” 

“But,”  said  my  guardian,  raising  her  eyes  and 
clasping  her  hands,  “only  the  most  cruel  treatment 
would  induce  us  to  make  use  of  such  a  power.” 

“I  do  not  understand  what  you  mean,”  I  saiil  hesi¬ 
tatingly,  for  I  began  to  remember  a  case  of  breach  of 
promise  of  mariiage  having  been  read  aloud  only  a  few' 
nights  previously,  and  what  had  been  our  connnents 
upon  it.  I  especially  remembered  my  own  remark  that 
I  could  not  have  endured  the  tortures  inflicte<l  ujkui 
the  unfortunate  defendant.  But  I  was  not  going  to 
give  way  without  an  effort.  After  thinking  a  little,  I 
asked — 

“Then  you  mean  to  threaten  me  with - ?'’ 

“Do  not  use  that  word,  dearest,”  said  my  guardian  ; 


“rather  let  me  ask  you  if  you  have  the  heart  to  drive 
us  to  such  an  extremity  ?’’ 

“  I  don't  know ;  I  am  not  sure ;  perhaps  I  would 
even  endure  that  rather  than  yield  to  such  an  extor¬ 
tion — it  is  a  vile  extortion !" 

“You  use  very  decided  language  for  a  girl  in  her 
teens!”  broke  in  Charles  Grant;  “but  do  you  know 
what  you  would  have  to  undergo  in  such  a  case?” 

“  If  you  drive  us  to  such  an  extremity — only  if  you 
drive  us  to  it.  you  know.” 

I  felt  growing  \  ery  piule,  for  my  heart  was  sinking, 
but  I  managed  to  answer  proudly — 

“I  have  said  it;  I  would  rather  undergo  anything 
than  submit  to  such  terms.” 

“Anything?  AVell  I  don't  profess  to  bo  able  to 
g.auge  your  feelings  upon  the  point.  Miss  Blake,''  he 
replied  with  a  cruel  smile ;  “  but  I  don't  think  that  it 
would  bo  agreeable  to  many  girls  of  seventeen  to  hear 
it  stated  in  an  open  court  that  they  had  taken  the 
initiative  in  love-making,  for  you  can't  deny  having 
made  a  dead  set  at  me  from  the  first  moment  you 
entered  the  house  ;  now  can  you?” 

“I?” 

I  could  say  no  more,  but  stood  staring  at  him  in 
blank  astonishment. 

“  M'ell,  it  was  pretty  much  like  it ;  it  was  pretty 
strong,  I  think,  to  ask  me,  in  the  presence  of  a  witness, 
the  first  time  we  met,  whether  I  thought  I  could  love 
you.  That  would  be  considered  a  pretty  sharp  be¬ 
ginning  for  a  girl  of  seventeen,  although  I  daresay 
your  counsel  would  make  the  most  of  your  having  cle-  ^ 
scended  from  a  race  which  is  ajjt  to  be  a  little  2)rema- 
turc  in  love-making.  Still,  my  lawyer  tells  me  that 
my  case  is  sure  any  way — a  certain  warm  little  love 
ejiistle  of  yours  which  I  possess  would  be  proof  enough 
in  my  favour,  were  there  nothing  else.” 

In  an  agony  of  shame  and  anger,  choking  with  bitter 
sobs  and  tears  which  must  not  be  shed  iu  their  pre¬ 
sence,  I  fled  from  the  room. 

Ah!  well  did  I  remember  that  note,  and  now'  I 
understood  the  trap  that  had  been  laid  to  get  it  from 
me.  One  evening  Charles  Giant  suggested  that,  for  a  > 
frolic,  Laura,  he,  and  I  should  try  which  could  outdo 
the  other  in  Avriting  the  most  e.xaggerated  nonsense  we 
could  think  of  in  the  ultra-romantic  style  of  love-letter 
writing,  and  mine  had  not,  as  I  supposed,  been  destroyed 
at  the  time. 
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Hang  out  thy  banner  from  the  walls  of  heaven. 

Those  ramparts  never  to  be  crushed  by  war;  » 

Come  with  a  gentle  message,  sacred  Even, 

With  thy  pale  moon  and  the  attendant  star! 

O  !  what  a  court  is  thine !  the  poets  given 
Ethereal  sight  can  view'  it  from  afar. 

Thou,  thou  thyself,  in  regal  mantle  dight. 

Dost  smile  in  maje.sty  at  coming  Night; 

Hushed  is  the  universe,  thy  step  divine 
All  noiseless  in  Immensity,  and  Time 
Binds  his  grt'y  head  to  .see  thee  in  a  shrino 
Built  by  great  Nature  in  a  mood  sublime. 

Now  twilight  fades  in  darkness,  and  alone 
Sit  awful  Night  and  Silence  on  the  throne. 


A 
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FELIX  MENDELSSOIIX-BARTHOLDY:  HIS 
ANTIGOXE  AND  OTHER  WOHKS. 

The  double  peifoniiaucc  by  ilr.  Henry  Leslie's 
admirable  choir  at  St.  James's  Hall  of  ilendels- 
sohn's  Aiitiiioiie  formed  as  striking  and  important  a 
feature  of  the  classieal  concert  season  as  the  production 


Powerless  to  save,  her  lover  resolves  to  die  Avith  her, 
and  hurries  off  to  ‘‘  share  her  dreary  bridal  bed.'’ 

^leauwhile  Tiresias,  the  aged  blind  soothsayer,  comes 
to  Avarn  the  king  of  the  dire  ills  he  had  foreseen  im- 
2iendlng  in  conse(pience  of  his  stern  and  unjust  decree, 
and  counsels  him  to  dread  the  anger  of  the  o.Tended 
gods : — 


of  Verdi's  latest  comijosition,  Don  Ciiiio.'f,  and — let  us 
Avhisj)er  the  hoije — Gounod's  llumco  c  GiukUa,  jiromise 
to  be  of  the  Italian  operatic. 

Sitting,  on  the  iirst  occasion,  beside  a  grey-haired 
critic,  Avho  remarked  that  for  the  better  enjoyment  of 
the  modern  German's  line  setting  of  the  old  Greek's 
intensely  jiowerful  tragedy  he  had  been  reading  ujr  his 
Sojdiocles,  and  the  iulinite  pathos  of  the  story  had 
brought  tears  to  his  eyes,  Ave  involuntarily  e.velaimed, 
“  This  is  fame ;  this  is  immortality !"  for  this  classic 
story,  Avhieh  at  this  distance  of  time  still  has  jtoAver 
to  command  the  listener's  rapt  attention,  ami  thrill 
every  pulse  of  his  being,  Avas  Avritteii  more  than  tAvo 
thousand  years  ago — i.jU  years  u.c. ;  the  last  of  its  great 
author's  Avorks,  by  some  said  to  be  one  hundred  and 
thirty  in  number,  but  seven  of  Avliirh  only  are  extant, 
and  tAvo  only  at  all  known  to  the  laiblic — chiefly  through 
the  fine  and  highly  dramatic  treatment  they  have 
received  at  the  hands  of  the  comiioser  Mendelssohn — 
Aiiti(j(inc,  and  its  jirecursor,  Gj!ilij)us  Colonit,  to  Avhich  it, 
in  some  measure,  fonns  a  sequel. 

The  scene  is  laid  in  Thebes;  the  plot  and  action 
possess  all  the  severe  sinqilicity  of  the  classic  Greek 
school,  Avhere  the  unities  are  stiictly  jircserved  both  as 
regards  time  and  jflace,  the  incideuts  all  occuiriug 
A\ithin  the  space  of  a  fcAV  hours. 

Eteocles  and  Polynices,  sons  of  G']dii»us,  King  of 
lliebes,  at  his  death  agreed  to  reign  conjointly ;  but 
soon  after  Eteocles  felt  ambition  urge  him  to  gras^i 
alone  the  scejitre.  Polynices,  aided  by  his  father‘-in- 
law,  the  King  of  Argos,  endeavoured  to  retain  his 
rightful  share  of  the  kingdom;  but  his  jiarty  Avas 
defeated,  and  the  brothers,  madly  encountering  on  the 
field  of  battle,  slcAv  each  other.  The  succession  then 
dcAolved  on  Creon,  their  uncle  and  nearest  male  relative, 
Avho,  taking  jiart  Avith  the  acts  of  Eteocles,  had  his 
bcKly  placed  in  the  earth  with  all  the  sacred  rites  of 
cejmlture,  Avhile  he  denied  them  to  Polynices,  and 
oidered  his  body  to  be  contumeliously  ex2iosed. 

One  of  their  two  sistei’s,  Antigone,  Avith  noble 
devotion,  resolves  to  disobey  the  tyrant's  mandate,  and 
unaided  inter  the  coipse,  although  the  2ienalty  is  death. 
Isincm;,  though  revciiiig  her  courage,  shrinks  from  2iar- 
liei2iating  in  the  act.  Antigone  is  detected  at  her  2>ious 
labours  by  a  sentinel,  Avho  carries  the  news  to  Creon. 
Tlie  tyrant,  enraged  at  limling  his  deeiee  violated, 
dooms  herto  beenguljihecl  alive  “deej>  in  the  cavern  of 
a  lonely  rock.”  His  son  Hmmon,  Avho  is  betrothed  to 
Antigone,  boldly  iqflnaids  him  for  his  stern  cruelty 
and  des2)Otism.  Creon  demands — 

‘‘  Am  I  tho  Eukji'ct  of  the  State,  or  kiag  ?'* 
llmmon  forcibly  re2>lies — 

^  I'hiro  is  uo  Stato  where  oue  alone  commaauj, 

Crcvn.  The  Stato  is  tuiiio  alouo. 

Jhniion,  Then  rei^'ii  alone, 

AaJ  wave  thy  scci'Uo  o',.r  a  barren  Ucsei;." 


*■  Consider  litis,  my  son  ; 

All  men  are  prone  to  err :  tisc  Aviso  are  they 
tVho  Bean  their  errors,  anil  nmeud  tli-ir  faults.” 

Moved  by  his  Avords  and  2iredictions,  Creon  reluctantly 
determines  to  folloAV  his  counsels— to 
“Inter  the  dead, 

And  disinter  tho  living.” 

Rut  it  is  too  late.  Antigone,  in  horror  at  being  im¬ 
mured  in  a  living  tomb,  has  strangled  lieise’.f  Avit’a  her 
zone,  and  lla'iuou,  arriving  only  in  time  to  find  her 
lifeless  body,  sheathes  his  SAvonl  in  hi.s  heart.  Eurydiee, 
too.  his  mother,  and  Avife  of  Creon,  on  hearing  of  her 
son's  death,  stabs  lier.self,  and  the  king  is  left  to  mount 
the  calamities  hi.s  own  fat.il  rigour  ha.;  caused. 

The  extreme  siiiqflicity  of  this  2iainful  story  excites 
as  much  our  Avouder  as  its  deep  intensity  of  tragic 
2iOAver  our  sym2iathy  and  admiiation,  and  it  is  truly 
astonishing  hoAv  out  of  oue  single  incident  so  much  is 
CAolved. 

Ill  reviewing  tho  music  to  Avhich  this  grand  master¬ 
piece  is  set,  Ave  must  reflect  tqion  the  difliculty  of 
arriving  at  a  correct  ilea  of  the  music  of  the  ancient 
(! recks,  and  then  avc  sh.ill  be  disiwsed  to  AA'ondev  at  the 
sort  of  intuition  Avith  Avhieh  ^lendelssi'hn  has  succeeded 
in  de2ncting  Avhat  avc  feel  somehoAV  as  intuitively  con¬ 
vinced  is  in  harmony  Avith  the  subject — a  subject  Avhieh. 
if  Avorked  out  conscientiously,  must  have  a  natural 
tendency  to  “cabin,  ciib,  and  confine"  a  compo.ser's 
genius.  In  the  first  2'lAce,  the  best  authorities  on 
the  music  of  the  ancients  asnire  us  that  the  scale  never 
reached  beyond  two  octavos ;  a  Greek  ehoius,  moreover, 
Avas  limited  to  about  fifty  Aoiees,  v.hile  the  modern 
exponents  count  their  numbers  by  liundreds ;  and  the 
re.sourccs  of  modem  art  have  infinitely  enlarged  the 
boundaries  of  ancient  science,  thereby  2'’odueing  a 
result  Avliieli,  if  nof  in  strict  kcc2'ing  Avith  the  ll’.einc, 
certainly  SAvells  its  grandeur. 

To  select  a  few  of  the  most  p™“dncnt  of  the 
“numbers’’  of  Anti'ioiw.  The  autistro2'he  Xo.  1  of  the 
1st  chorus  of  Greeks — 

“r  rom  the  heights  with  his  chiefs  auil  their  powers” — 
deseri2>tive  of  the  inflated  2ii'ide  of  the  tyrant,  is  in  a 
grandly  im2'etuous  strain,  and  the  melodious  haiq)- 
aeeom2'animeut  flows  throughout  Avitii  line  and  ex- 
2>re6sive  effect,  as  in  the  stro2ihe  Xo.  -  the  descrq'tiou 
of  the  unnatural  combat  between  two  s))iung  from  the 
same  mother  is  liiiely  iiiqires.-ive.  Very  beautiful  is  the 
flowing  melody  to  Avhieh  the  chorus — 

“  WouJi-rs  iu  nature  wo  see  auil  scan. 

But  the  chief  of  them  all  is — mini!" — 
is  set;  and  in  the  Ihid  stro2ihe  of  the  s.r.ne  movement 
there  is  an  exquisitely  2'laiutive  and  mournful  2>assag0 
in  the  minor  key : — 

“  Death  lays  liiiu  low ; 

To  the  grave  ho  must  go.” 

The  Availing  nofUnti!^)  minor  chonl;  through  Avhich 
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Antigone  speaks  in  “  dying  fall"’  her  woe-fraught 
laments  arc  in  the  highest  degree  pathetic  and  appro- 
pnate  throughout ;  but  it  is  in  the  glorious  Ode  to 
llacehus — ‘‘  Fair  Seiuele's  liigh-born  son,”  with  its 
magnificent  and  gorgeously  instrumented  n'/raiii, 
“Hear  us,  Racchus!"  that  the  climax  of  dramatic 
expression  is  reached ;  while  in  the  concluding  portion 
the  intennediate  music  between  the  sentences  in  which 
Creon  bewails  his  woes  is.  in  its  heartrending  tones, 
essi-ntially  appropriate  and  dramatic. 

I'liis  truly  fine  work  was  first  perfonned  in  this 
country,  in  a  complete  form,  at  ('’ovent  (lardcn  Theatre 
in  under  the  musical  direction  of  Air.  (J.  A.  Alac- 
faiTcn  ;  the  principal  characters  being  sustained  by  Air. 
and  Aliss  A'andenhoff ;  it  was  also  represented  on  one 
occasion  .at  the  Ilaymarket  Thc.atrc  when  Aliss  Helen 
Faucit  and  Air.  Stu.art  resj)ectivcly  illu.strated  the 
leading  parts.  'I'he  la<ly's  interpretation  of  the  heroine 
was  a  fine  classic  study ;  but  the  rendering  of  the 
musical  portion  of  the  tragedy  was  unsatisfactory  in 
the  extreme :  in  fact,  the  occasions  of  its  latest  per- 
fonnance  have,  we  think,  been  those  in  which  the  most 
justice  has  been  rendered  to  this  sublime  and  unique 
composition. 

Its  gifted  author,  Felix  Alendelssohn-R.artholdy,  one 
of  the  most  refined  and  polished  musicians  of  which 
Geimany  can  boast,  was  a  native  of  Hamburg,  where 
he  was  born  in  18ti9  ;  and  though,  as  both  liis  character 
and  works  prove,  himself  a  pious  Chiistian,  he  was  of 
.Jewish  extraction.  Like  Aleyerbecr,  Alendelssohn’s 
father  was  a  wealthy  banker  in  his  native  city ;  his 
paternal  uncle  was  Prussian  Consul-flcner.al,  and  his 
giandfather  an  eminent  writer  and  philosojiher. 

The  talent  which  young  Felix  inherited  displayed 
itself  early  in  the  divine  art  of  music ;  and  again,  in 
recording  the  life  of  a  gifted  musicifin,  we  find  that  he 
owed  his  early  training  to  an  excellent  and  devoted 
mother,  whose  painstaking  labours  were  divided 
between  him  and  a  .sister  Fanny,  afterwards  Aladame 
Hensel,  who,  although  she  never  displayed  her  rare 
talent  in  public,  was  known  among  a  select  circle  of 
amateurs  and  connoisseurs  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
and  accomplished  pianistes  of  her  d.ay.  AA’iih  this 
beloved  sister,  Alendelssohn,  in  after  life,  always  kept 
up  a  regular  correspondence,  chiefly  on  musical  topics, 
delighting  to  impart  to  her  during  his  travels  in  distant 
lands  his  fresh  impressions  and  experiences;  and  her 
death,  which  occurred  suddenly  while  seated  at  the 
piano,  was  so  severe  a  shock  to  him,  that  there  is  little 
doubt  it  accelerated  his  own. 

AA'hen  he  was  about  nine  years  of  age,  the  little  boy 
also  received  some  musical  instructions  from  a  laily,  a 
Aladame  IJizot ;  in  fact,  in  tracing  his  early  career,  we 
find  his  musical  studies  as  well  as  his  mental  progress 
to  have  been  most  carefully  and  assiduously  conducted. 
AA’hen  he  was  about  fifteen,  there  was  a  talk  of  jilacing 
him  under  the  tuition  of  Cherubini  at  Paris ;  but  the 
idea  was  abandoned.  His  next  instructor  was  the 
learned  Professor  Zeltcr  at  llcrlin,  who,  though  rather 
rough  ami  rugged  in  disposition,  soon  came  to  take  an 
almost  fatherly  interc.st  in  his  promising  young  2>upil. 
At  the  University  of  that  city  he  entered  upon  the 
course  of  classical  study  that  fitted  his  mind  for  the 


task,  afterwards  so  nolfly  accomplished,  of  setting  to 
music  the  works  of  the  Greek  dramatist  Sophocles; 
indeed,  even  at  this  early  period  he  wrote  a  translation 
of  Terence's  comedy  of  Awlria,  which  was  published, 
under  the  signature  of  “  F.,”  as  The  Maiden  of  Andnxt^ 
and  of  the  merit  of  which  no  le<s  an  authority  than 
Goethe  sjioke  in  the  highest  terms.  AA'hen  only  in  his 
twentieth  year,  he  compo.sed  an  opera  entitled  The 
Wedding  of  Camacho,  which  was  produced  with  decided 
success  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  llerlln. 

A  short  time  previous  to  this,  young  Alendelssohn, 
on  whose  imjrression.able  mind  the  writings  of  the  gro.at 
English  poet  .Shaksj)eare  had  made  a  deei)  impression, 
Imd  conqwsed  a  fine  overture  to.l  Mid.aimnur  yight's 
Dnam.  This  was  heard  played  as  a  jiianoforte 
duet  by  himself  and  his  sister  Fanny  by  the  distin- 
gui.shed  piani.st  and  composer  Aloscheles  during  a  visit 
which  he  paid  to  Berlin,  and  the  latter  strongly  urged 
young  Alendelssohn  to  go  to  London.  In  accordance 
with  this  advice,  he,  in  1829,  took  his  first  journey  to 
that  city,  to  which  he  ever  after  made  frequent  visits, 
and  of  which  and  its  iidiabitants  he  .always  to  the  end 
of  his  life  spoke  in  terms  of  affectionate  attachment. 
He  made  his  first  jmblic  appearance  there  as  conductor 
of  one  of  the  Philliarmonic  Society's  concerts,  and 
where,  too,  his  own  overture  to  A  Midsummer  yight'g 
Dream  was  first  iierfomied,  which,  considered  as  the 
jiroduction  of  a  mere  youth,  may  be  regarded  as  a 
perfect  marvel  of  dram.atic  genius  and  construction. 
It  m.ay  be  proudly  said  of  him,  as  of  his  immort.al 
countrymen  Handel  and  Beethoven,  that  he  w.as  even 
more  highly  appreciated  in  this  country  than  in  his 
own ;  and  th.at  this  apiircciation  was  mutuiil  his  own 
letters  fully  j>rovc.  AA'riting  to  his  sister  from  benc.ath 
the  blue  unclouded  skies  of  Naples,  he  says,  spc.aking 
of  London,  “  Th.at  smoky  jdacc  is  fated  to  be  now  and 
ever  my  favourite  residence ;  my  heart  glows  when  I 
even  think  of  it,  and  paint  to  myself  my  return  there.’’ 
And  time  and  familiarity  seem  but  to  have  deeiwned 
his  favourable  inqiression  ;  for  thirteen  years  after¬ 
wards  we  find  him  writing  in  the  same  strain  from  his 
Favourite  watering-] dace,  8oden,  to  his  brother  Paul: 
“  Aly  visit  to  England  was  glorious ;  I  never  w.as 
anywhere  received  with  such  universal  kindness  as  on 
this  occasion,  and  I  had  more  music  in  these  two 
months  than  elsewhere  in  two  years.” 

In  a  tour  which  he  made  in  Scotland  and  to  the  wild 
and  picturesque  Ilebritles,  he  received  the  impressions 
which  led  to  the  composition  of  the  splendid  overture 
to  Fingafs  C«r(,and  the  finely  tlescriptive  Scotch  Sym¬ 
phony,  and  commenced  the  operetta  known  as  The  Son 
and  the.  Stranger,  which  contains  some  of  his  loveliest 
melodies. 

An  event  which  occurred  in  his  youth,  and  which 
seems,  by  the  genial  intercour.se  it  occasioned,  to  have 
elevated  and  exjianded  his  mind,  and  greatly  influenced 
his  after  career,  w.as  a  visit  which  he  paid  to  AA’eimar, 
where  he  was  iiitroduced  to  the  great  poet-])hilosoi)her 
Goethe,  who  took  an  unfeigned  interc.st  in  him. 
The  pleasure  these  two  gifted  beings  enjoyed  in  each 
other's  society  was  renewed  and  redoubled  when,  before 
commencing  his  Italian  tour,  Alendelssohn,  in  the 
mouth  of  Alay,  1830,  set  off,  full  of  life  and  spirits,  to 
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pay  a  fortnight’s  visit  to  the  one  among  his  countrymen 
for  whom  he  e\cr  felt  the  most  glowing  and  enthusiastic 
admiration.  The  young  composer  delights  to  dwell  on 
the  old  poet's  (even  then)  striking  charms  of  phy- 
aiognoiny ;  his  eyes  he  describes  as  those  of  “a  drowsy 
old  lion.”  Their  cordial  recognition  of  each  other's 
genius  enhanced  the  pleasure  they  mutually  enjoyed. 
Jlendelssohn,  too,  who  also  doted  on  children,  was 
enchanted  with  Cioethe’s  grandsons,  Walter  and  Wolf, 
lively,  pleasant  lads,  evermore  j)rattling  about  “  Grand¬ 
papa's  FouM."  Goethe,  on  his  side,  was  never  more 
delighted  than  when  listening  to  Mendelssohn's  playing. 

His  increasing  age  and  infirmities  obliged  him  to 
retire  at  nine;  but  ^lendelssohn,  who  was  the  life  and 
soul  of  the  little  family  circle,  and  always  a  child  at 
heart,  delighted  in  frolic  and  vivacity,  used  to  stay  up 
till  midnight,  having  all  sorts  of  fun,  dancing,  singing, 
and  romping  alternately.  At  Goethe’s  express  reexuest 
he  had  his  likeness  t.aken  by  the  celebrated  portrait- 
painter  Horace  Vcrnct.  The  conversational  iiowers  of 
the  great  dramatic  poet  were  drawn  out  by  the  con¬ 
genial  companionship  of  the  gifted  comiioser,  whom 
he  delighted  by  his  lively  discourse  on  all  artistic 
subjects,  from  Auber's  Ln  Mtielk  and  Sir  Walter  Scott’s 
Waverhy  down  to  Schiller’s  llohhcrs ;  and  when  his 
valued  young  friend  took  a  reluctant  leave  of  him,  he 
made  him  a  present  that  was  highly  appreciated — a 
sheet  of  the  MS.  of  Faimt,  the  jiage  being  inscribed, 
“To  my  dear  young  friend  Felix  Mendelssohn-  j 
Bartholdy,  mighty  yet  delicate  master  of  the  i)iano,  a 
friendly  souveuir  of  happy  May-days  in  1830.  J.  W. 
von  Goethe.” 

“  I  must  try  to  keep  all  right  till  you  return,”  were 
Goethe’s  parting  words  to  his  young  favourite;  and 
when  the  news  of  his  illness  reached  ^Icndelssohn, 
these  words  rang  continually  in  his  cars  amid  all  the 
enticing  sights  and  sounds  of  the  Eternal  City,  which 
had  for  his  sensitive  nature  so  peculiar  a  charm.  Tra¬ 
velling  through  this  bright  and  beautiful  land,  some¬ 
times  as  a  iiedestrian,  with  a  knapsack  containing 
nothing  heavier  than  three  shirts  and  a  volume  of 
Goethe’s  poems,  he  felt  his  enjoyment  heightened  by 
his  acixuaintance  with  Goethe’s  Tasso  and  the  scenes  it 
describes,  and  better  able  to  drink  deep  dr.aughts  of 
insiiiiation  from  the  voluptuous  beauty  of  the  regions 
through  which  he  was  wandering.  Here  too  he  de¬ 
lightedly  perused  the  works  of  the  great  Italiiin 
original,*  as  in  Switzerland  he  devoured  with  infinite 
zest  the  Willulm  Till  of  Schiller;  so  much  does  aj)pro- 
priateness  of  time  and  jdace  contribute  to  mental 
recreation  and  delight. 

Like  most  persons  endowed  with  a  rare  organistation, 
Mendelssohn  had  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  sister  .arts  of 
poetry  and  j)ainting,  in  which  last  he  w.as  himself  no 
me.an  proficient.  At  Venice,  what  most  astonished  and 
delighted  hin  were  Titiiui’s  three  glorious  and  celebrated 
chefs-d'eruvre,  “The  Presentation  of  Mary,”  “The 
Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  and  “  The  Entombment  of 
Christ” — all  of  which,  but  cspeci.ally  the  latter,  excited 
his  reverent  but  rapturous  enthusiasm,  and  when  in  the 
City  of  the  Seven  Hills  he  again  stood  g.azing  in  awe- 
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struck  wonder  on  a  Titian  or  Correggio,  or  in  the  marble 
aisles  of  St.  Peter  or  the  A'atiean  listened  to  the  wonder¬ 
fully  grand  services  of  the  Catholic  Church,  his  gratifi¬ 
cation  and  enjoyment  of  these  sublime  works  of  art 
were  increased  by  the  knowledge  that  his  great  and 
venerated  countryman  had  worshixiped  before  him  at 
the  same  shrines  of  genius. 

It  was  in  Home  Mendelssohn  commenced  setting  to 
music,  in  the  form  of  a  cantata.  The  First  Wulpnryis 
Nueht  of  Goethe.  With  what  marvellous  fidelity  he  has 
succeeded  in  illustrating  this  weird  and  fantastic  poem 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say.  'I'he  English  xmblic  have 
frcvpient  oi)iX)rtunities  of  hearing  this  grand  composi¬ 
tion  iierformed  by  some  of  the  finest  bands  of  the 
world,  and  lately  in  a  conixfiete  dramatic  form,  when  .1 
yiyhl  on  the  liroekm,  the  joint  iiroductiou  of  two  of 
the  greatest  geniuses  of  Germany,  was  given  with  all 
the  adventitious  aid  that  could  be  im|iarted  by  scenery 
and  accessories.  Such  religious  veneration  did  ^lendels- 
sohn  feel  for  his  subject,  and  so  luofouudly  was  he 
impressed  with  the  might  and  majesty  of  the  task  he 
had  undertaken,  that  he  laboured  at  it  at  intervals  for 
a  period  of  fourteen  years  before  he  succeeded  in  com- 
l)leting  it  to  his  own  entire  s.atisfaction.  It  was  at 
Leixisic,  in  1843,  that  this  great  work,  in  which  the 
minds  of  the  poet  and  composer  seem  to  be  in  perfect 
harmony,  was  first  xu-oduced  and  its  singular  merits  Jit 
once  unanimously  acknowledged.  His  divine  symx)hony, 
Xo.  2  in  A — known  as  his  Italian  Symiihony,  for  it  is 
throughout  cxx»rcssive  of  his  sensations  while  journey¬ 
ing  beneath  those  sunny  skies,  and,  as  Shiikspeare  says, 
“  comes  o’er  the  ear  like  the  sweet  south” — he  brought 
with  him  in  one  of  his  visits  to  this  country  wh  cli 
recurred  nearly  annually,  and  where,  whether  wielding 
the  baton  as  a  conductor  or  as  a  x)iauoforte  or  organ 
player,  disi>laying  his  masterly  touch  and  delicacy  of 
execution,  he  was  welcomed  with  more  and  more  enthu¬ 
siasm.  It  was  i)erformed  for  the  first  time  at  one  of 
the  Philh.armonic  Society’s  concerts,  and  then,  as  ever 
since,  excited  universal  admiration  by  its  superlative 
beauties.  It  must  not  at  the  .siune  time  be  inferred  that 
the  great  composer  was  unhonoured  in  the  land  of  his 
birth.  At  Dusseldorf  he  was  axjxminted  director  to  the 
theatre  and  concerts,  an  office  which  he  retained  for 
three  years,  during  which  he  xiroduced  some  of  his  finest 
comx)Ositions,  among  others  the  charming,  expressive, 
and  original  style,  of  which  he  was  the  inventor,  known 
as  Lieder  ohne  llortc  (songs  without  words).  It  was 
while  he  was  at  Dusseldorf  that  a  droll  circumstance 
happened  that  reminds  one  of  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  mediajval  times,  when  mental  gifts  were  frequently 
paid  for  in  kind  instead  of  coin.  A  rich  woollendrapcr 
near  Aix-la-C’haxielle  having  heai'd  Mendelssohn  play, 
was  so  i)leased  with  his  X'erformance  that  he  besought 
him  to  receive  his  daughter,  who  had  some  skill  as  a 
piiuiist,  as  his  xniiiil.  Mendelssohn,  however,  was  always 
difiident  of  his  own  caxiability  as  a  musical  instructor ; 
but,  won  by  the  entreaties  of  the  young  girl’s  relative,  she 
consented  to  give  her,  during  her  temporary  stay  in  the 
town,  a  few  lessons,  in  the  course  of  which  he  especially 
admonished  her  to  exchange  her  hitherto  cherished 
moilel  Herz  for  Jlozart  and  Heethoven.  That  his  efforts 
were  ax'preciated  was  evinced  by  the  fact  that  imme- 
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diatelj^  after  her  return  home  he  reeeive.l  froiii  her 
father  a  very  polite  letter  of  thanks,  aeeouipanieJ  by  a 
lar;.re  parcel  containing  enougi:  yards  of  superline  black 
cloth  to  make  him  an  entire  suit. 

From  Dusseldorf  Meude’.ssohn  went  to  Lcipsic,  where, 
too,  he  was  engaged  as  m:i-ical  director — a  post  which 
the  somewhat  unexpected  death  of  his  beloved  father 
led  him  to  relim|uish  ;  and  it  was  during  the  temporary 
seehmion  from  the  world  induced  by  this  bere.ii  cment 
th  at  he  comj)leted  his  inagniiiceut  oratorio  of 
which  was  first  ]ierfor;ned  at  Dusseldorf  May  :idrd,  If^oG, 
with  the  most  triumidiant  success,  its  reception  being 
as  enthusiastic  as  its  transcendent  merits  deserved.  Its 
renown  has  since  S])read  over  the  continent  of  Europe, 
while  nowhere  is  it  more  deeidy  apj)reciated  tlian  in 
England,  where  it  is  ranked  as  second  only  to  Handel's 
Mcsxialt.  On  the  occasion  of  this  noble  oratorio  being 
performed  for  the  first  time  in  this  country,  at  Liver¬ 
pool  in  1800,  it  was  conducted  by  the  late  esteemed  mu¬ 
sician  Sir  George  Smart,  whose  long  career  caused  him 
to  be  a  link  connecting  the  music  of  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  centuries.  Sir  George  died  on  the  OOrd  of 
February  in  this  year,  at  the  age  of  ninety,  at  his  house 
in  Great  Portland-street,  where,  just  forty-one  years 
before,  the  distinguished  German  composer  IVeber  had 
lived  his  honoured  and  died  his  lamented  guest. 

The  immediate  successor  to  this  masterpiece  was  the 
fine  Ldhgisaiig,  or  Hymn  of  Prainc,  first  performed  at 
Birmingham  in  the  December  of  1840,  and  the  same 
year  at  Lcii)sic  before  the  King  of  Prussia,  who  had 
come  expressly  from  Dresden,  and  at  once  appointed 
the  composer  chapel-master  to  his  own  court,  besides 
honouring  him  with  the  command  to  compose  the  music 
to  the  Auligone  of  Sophocles,  as  he  wished  to  restore  the 
ancient  Greek  drama  to  the  stage.  Mendelssohn  instantly 
set  about  the  accomplishment  of  this  task,  and  laboured 
at  it  so  zealously  that  the  whole  of  this  astonishingly 
grand  and  original  work  was  completed  in  eleven  days ! 
It  was  produced  under  royal  patronage  in  the  palace  at 
Potsdam  on  the  Cth  of  Xovember  1841,  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  spring  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Derliu.  Of  its  earliest 
pcrfonuances  in  this  country  wc  have  already  spoken  : 
the  most  recent  ones  have  jirobably,  in  a  musicid  sense, 
been  the  most  sjitisfactory. 

It  was  in  this  same  year  (1841)  that  ilendelssohn's 
health,  undermined  doubtless  by  coustan  aud  severe 
mental  excitement,  began  to  evince  signs  of  prema¬ 
ture  decay,  aud  he  experienced  a  severe  shock  the  year 
following  by  the  death  of  his  idolised  mother.  In 
Bi>itc  of  his  anxious  desire,  when  his  spirits  at  all  re¬ 
covered  their  elasticity,  to  continue  his  labours,  aud 
especially  to  devote  himself  to  the  completion  of  his 
long-cherished  Walpuryu  I\'ucJit,  he  was  obliged  at 
length  to  yield  to  the  entreaties  of  his  family  aud 
friends,  and  seek  that  iei>osc  he  so  much  needed.  For 
this  end  he  undertook  a  tour  through  the  romantio  aud 
health-inspiring  regions  of  Switzerland ;  but  he  was 
not  altogether  idle,  for  it  was  among  the  picturcstjue 
scenery  of  the  land  of  the  glacier  and  the  mountain  that 
he  finished  the  composition  of  his  exc^uisite  fairy-like 
music  to  the  Midsmiimt  r  Xlghl'n  Dnam,  which  was  per¬ 
formed  at  Lcipsic  as  an  aceomjianiment  to  the  2»lay  in 
the  autumn  of  1S4I3,  and  in  the  tpring  of  i’.:e  year  fol¬ 


lowing  at  the  Philharmonic  .Society's  concerts,  Loudon 
in  iireseuce  of  her  Majesty,  the  late  Prince  Consort, 
aud  the  King  of  Saxony.  In  the  jnivate  circles  of 
royalty  in  this  country  Itlendelssohn  was  ever  received 
aud  welcomed  as  an  honoured  guest. 

Another  lecess  to  recruit  his  overtaxed  energies  was 
necessary,  and  it  was  during  his  temijorary  seclusion 
in  his  favourite  retreat,  the  little  mountain-sheltered 
watering-jdaco  of  Soden,  near  Frankfort,  that  he  com- 
iioscd  the  music  to  Racine's  tragedy  of  AihuiL  and  the 
O^d'qnut  of  Sojjhoclcs. 

In  his  health-seeking  cxjieditious  Mendelssohn  was 
invariably  accomjiauied  by  his  loving  wife  aud  children. 
L'uited  in  marriage  in  18d7  to  Miss  Cecilia  Reuaud,  an 
accomplished  young  lady,  who  was  connected  with 
some  of  the  first  families  in  Frankfort,  their  union, 
which  was  blessed  with  five  children,  was  one  of  life¬ 
long  felicity.  ^Ve  may  say  life-long;  for  IMadaiue 
Mendelssohn,  when  the  thread  of  her  husband's  valued 
life  was  jjiematurely  suapjjed  asunder,  did  not  long 
survi\e  him.  Knit  together  in  life  by  bonds  of  the 
truest  aud  jmrest  affection,  in  death  they  were  soon 
re-united.  A  devoted  husband  aud  most  ad'ectionate 
father,  his  happiness  in  his  periods  of  retirement  was 
found  in  the  society  of  these  beloved  ones ;  and  in  a 
letter  to  a  friend  he  describes  his  life  of  rural  felicity- 
watching  his  children,  who  are  tanned  as  brown  as 
little  Moors,  at  2)lay  all  day  long  in  the  garden ;  buying 
cherries  for  them  of  the  old  market-women  a.s  they 
jiass  the  gate,  in  particular  to  i)lease  his  little  four- 
year-old  Paul ;  breakfasting  at  eight,  early  diuucr  at 
half-past  two,  sujiper  at  half-past  eight,  and  all  in  bed 
aud  asleep  by  ten ;  and  that  this  primitive  life  aud 
hours  recruited  his  exhausted  health  aud  jjowers  there 
is  no  doubt,  for  we  find  him  soon  Lard  at  work  again 
upon  another  of  his  grand  oratorios,  Elijah,  wliich 
was  first  introduced  to  the  imblio  in  this  country,  it 
being  performed  for  the  liiat  time  at  the  Town-hall, 
Birmingham,  on  the  2Cth  of  August,  184G,  and  hailed 
rvith  acclamations  by  assembled  thousands.  The 
intense  excitement  aud  exertion  consequent  on  this 
event,  aud  the  production  of  this  great  work  the  year 
following  at  Exeter  Hall,  where  he  was  expressly 
engaged  to  conduct  it,  had  the  most  fatal  effect  on  his 
already  enfeebled  frame.  After  undergoing  an  enor¬ 
mous  round  of  public  jjerformances  aud  incessant 
fatigue  in  London,  Manchester,  and  Birmingham,  ilen- 
delssohn  returned  to  Frankfort  i>rostrate  in  body,  aud 
nearly  so  in  mind :  the  first  symjitonis  of  the  fatal 
malady  that  cut  short  his  valuable  existence — an  affec¬ 
tion  of  the  brain — began  to  show  themselves.  These 
were  accelerated  by  the  sudden  news  of  the  death  of  his 
beloved  sister  Fanny,  that  threw  him  into  a  2'rofouud 
melancholy,  from  winch  he  only  rallied  at  inter,  .als. 
Again,  aecomjianicd  by  his  tender  wife  and  loving 
children,  he  undertook  a  second  tour,  this  time  into 
Switzerland,  in  the  hoiie  of  recruiting  his  strength  aud 
siiiiits  amidst  its  invigorating  mountain  scenery,  and 
the  cxj)erimeut  was  attended  with  iiartial  suceesc.  But 
to  comjdete  mental  inactivity  Mendeksolni's  nature 
would  not  suffer  him  to  submit,  and  many  conqiositions 
were  conceived  and  begum  .Still  his  health  continued 
gradually  to  inqu-ove  until  his  return  to  Lcii'sic,  when, 
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wliile  sitting  at  the  pianoforte  accompanying  a  lady  in 
one  of  his  own  beautiful  songs,  he  was  seized  with  a 
sudden  attack  of  illness,  from  which  ho  never  recovered. 
“0  iny  head  I"  was  his  agonised  exclamation  as  he  fell 
back  in  a  half-fainting  state;  and  on  the  evening  of 
the  4th  of  Xovember,  1S47,  this  great  and  good  man 
exphed.  Witli  all  his  transcendent  genius  and  vast 
mental  capacities,  ^lendelssohn  was  imrc  and  simple- 
minded  as  a  child.  Ills  love  for  his  brethren  in  the 
art  was  as  sincere  as  his  admiiation  of  their  talents 
was  genuine  and  enthusiastic.  He  worshipped  Rach, 
Reethoven,  and  IMozart ;  and  once,  when  a  small  musi¬ 
cian  was  jiresuming  to  criticise  the  latter,  and  asked 
Mendelssohn  in  a  flippant  manner  what  he  ‘“thought 
of  the  worthy  Mozart  and  all  his  sins,”  he  indignantly 
replied,  that,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  he  should 
feel  only  too  happy  to  renounce  all  Itis  virtues  in 
exchange  for  Mozart's  sins,  although,  of  course,  he 
could  not  venture  to  pronounce  on  the  extent  of  hii 
vutues.  When  appointeil  Capel-meister  and  Director 
of  the  Orchestra  at  Dusseldorf,  he  exi)erienccd  a  dis¬ 
taste  for  the  oHice,  not  so  much  on  account  of  its 
fatigues  and  responsibilities,  as  from  the  pain  it  occa- 
sioued  hull  to  have  reiieatedly  to  give  refusals  to 
incompetent  but  needy  instrumentalists  who  came  to 
hun  to  apply,  and  even  to  beg  for  situations.  “How 
should  I  feel,”  he  was  continually  asking  himself, 
“were  I  placed  in  such  straits V” 

Uusurpassably  great  as  a  composer  of  sacred  and 
classical  music,  Mendelssohn  has  never  distinguished 
himself  as  an  opera- writer ;  and  this  may  be  in  a 
measure  attributed  to  his  distaste  for  the  petty 
squabbles  and  the  false  glitter  of  theatrical  life,  from 
which  his  sensitive  nature  shrank,  as  well  as  to  the 
great  diillculty  he  experienced  in  finding  a  libretto  to 
his  taste :  the  general  stock  of  such  literature  he  con¬ 
sidered  not  only  trashy,  but  in  most  instances  immoral. 
Re  had  serious  thoughts  at  one  time  of  undertaking  to 
comiiose  an  opera  on  the  subject  of  Shaksjieare’s 
exquisite  play  of  The  Timpmt,  being  strongly  urged 
tliereto  by  Mr.  Luiuley,  the  then  attrepreneiir  of  Her 
Majesty's  llieati-e,  and  further  incited  by  the  notion 
of  writing  the  music  of  the  heroine,  the  matchless 
hliraiida — 

“  So  perfect  and  so  peerless — created  of  every  creatnre's  best” — 
for  the  singer  of  his  own  especial  predilection,  Jenny 
Lind ;  but  unhajipily  the  project,  if  entered  upon,  was 
never  fulfilled. 

Snatched  from  among  us  in  the  very  meridian  of 
life,  when  scarcely  more  than  half  his  glorious  career 
had  been  accomplished,  the  void  left  by  such  a  man 
can  never  perhaps  be  filled.  One  who  had  the  honour 
and  liaiipiness  of  his  intimate  personal  acquaintance 
thus  afiectionately  sums  up  his  character : — “  Of  frank 
and  cordial  temper,  impatient  of  deceit  or  intrigue, 
indulgent  and  encouraging  to  others  in  whom  he  dis¬ 
covered  talent  ami  worth,  he  wa.s  neither  elated  by 
extravagant  adulation  nor  disheartened  under  envious 
and  unjust  criticism.  His  one  absorbing  aspiration 
through  life  was  the  promotion  of  his  divine  art,  which 
beyond  all  else  he  cherished  and  worshipped  as  well  as 
aaiictified  by  the  purity  of  his  life.  His  unaffected 
and  cheerful  manners,  joined  with  an  unswerving 


integrity  of  mind  and  purpose,  esjieeially  endeared 
him  to  the  English  jieople,  who  of  all  nations  perhaps 
Lest  knew  how  to  ap2)reciate  such  a  combination  of  the 
great  and  the  good.  Accordingly,  he  was  never  happier 
than  when  in  this  country,  the  scene  of  his  lir.st  as  of 
his  final  triumph.” 

Those  only  who  possessed  tlie  blessed  privilege  of 
calling  him  their  friend  can  either  know  or  feel  how 
much  of  virtue,  genius,  and  charm  of  character  was 
extinguished  in  the  person  of  that  miracle  of  humanity, 
F elix  Meudelssohn-Dai  tholdy. 
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OWX  and  up,  and  uj)  and  down, 

Over,  and  over,  ami  over; 

Tuin  in  the  little  seed,  dry  and  brown. 

Turn  out  the  bright  red  elover. 
dVork,  and  the  sun  your  work  will  share. 

And  the  rain  in  its  time  will  fall. 

For  Xature  she  worketh  everywhere. 

And  the  graee  of  Hod  through  all. 

dVith  hand  on  the  spade  and  heart  in  the  sky, 
Dress  the  ground  and  till  it ; 

Turn  in  the  little  seed,  brown  and  dry, 

Turn  out  the  golden  millet ; 

Work  in  the  house  and  your  house  shall  be  duly  fed; 
AV'ork,  and  rest  shall  be  won : 

I  hold  that  a  man  had  better  be  dead 
Than  alive  when  his  work  is  done ! 

Down  and  up,  and  up  and  down. 

On  the  hill  top,  low  in  the  valley. 

Turn  in  the  little  seed,  dry  and  brown. 

Turn  out  the  rose  and  lily ; 

Work  with  a  plan,  or  without  a  plan. 

And  your  ends  they  shall  be  shaped  true. 
Work,  and  learn  at  first  hand  like  a  man 
The  best  way  to  know  what  is  to  do! 

Down  and  up  till  life  shall  close, 

Ceasing  not  your  praises ; 

Turn  in  the  wild  white  winter  snows. 

Turn  out  the  sweet  spring  daisies. 

Work,  the  sun  your  work  will  share. 

And  the  rain  in  its  time  will  fall. 

For  Nature  she  worketh  everywhere, 

And  the  grace  of  God  through  all 


TO  LADIES. 

OMMANDMEXTS  ten  are  given  to  men. 
But  none  to  women ; 

So  what  they  like  they  keep  or  break. 

And  woe  to  him  who  ealls  it  sinning. 

“Wlien  courtship’s  on,  then  well  they  don 
Both  smiles  and  dresses ; 

But  wed  and  joined,  take  what  you  find 
In  hits  or  misses — they’re  right !  they’re  women. 

Oh  I  man  so  strong,  how  thou'rt  undone 
When  woman  weak  thou  tak'st  to  keep ! 

She  says,  “  Obey ;”  but  thou  must  pay — 

She's  right !  she's  woman. 


XUM 


NEKDl.KWOKK  PA'ITKUN.S. 


each  point  1  long 
stitch  of  black  wool 
on  each  side  of  those 
of  last  round ;  1 
long  stitch  with  the 
third  shade  of  green 
between  each  of 
those  of  last  round, 
and  1  double  stitch 
above  it. 

11th round:  Same 
shade  of  green  ;  at 
each  point  1  long 
stitch  with  black 
wool  on  each  side 
of  those  of  last 
round;  1  long  stitch 
with  the  fourtli 
;  liade  of  wool  be¬ 
tween  each  of  those 
of  last  round,  and  1 
double  above  it. 

12th round:  Hong 
stitch  with  the  fifth 
shade  of  green  be-  1 

tween  each  of  the 
green  stitches  of  last  round,  and  1 
(louble  above  it ;  1  long  stitch  with 
black  wool,  1  double,  1  long  with 
black  wool,  then  5  double  with  dark 
green. 

13th  round :  All  long  stitches 
with  fourth  sliade  of  green. 

14th,  loth,  ainl  lOtli  rounds:  All 
in  long  stitches,  changing  the  shade 
of  green  for  i  ach  round.  'I’lie  last 
is  worked  with  the  lightest  shade. 

Cut  the  cord  .and  fasten  off  neatly, 
and  begin  the  endiroidery.  Work 
h  petals  with  white  wool  and  yellow 
silk  round  the  yellow  circle  in  the 
centre  so  as  to  complete  the  flower 
p<attern.  Over  the  jilain  green  j>arts 
work  points,  each  formed  of  1 
long  stitch  of  white  w(H)1,  between 
2  shorter  ones.  'I  he  border  is  com- 
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1. — BoiiDKI’.  IX  C'r.OCIIKT  AND  TATriXti. 


1><7. — Diamond  in  Tatting. 


white  and  yellow 
silk  over  stitches  of 
plain  double  cro¬ 
chet. 

18G.  —  Boiidei’,  in 
Crochet  and 
T.vrriNti. 

This  border  is 
worked  with  Messrs. 
^Valter  Kvans  and 
Co.’s  Boar’s  Head 
Cotton  No.  2(! ;  it  is 
formed  of  circles  in 
tatting  and  crochet 
leaves,  which  are 
joined  together  by 
rows  of  crochet 
work;  a  narrow 
border  in  tatting 
forms  the  lower 
edge.  Omitting  this 
edge,  the  border 
forms  a  strip  of  in¬ 
sertion.  Each  of  the 
rosettes  or  circles  is 
begun  in  the  centre ;  work  fii-st  2 
double  (a  double  stitch  is  formed  by 
passing  the  thread  over  the  back  of 
the  hand,  and  then  passing  the 
shuttle  upwards  between  the  fore¬ 
finger  and  second  finger,  ainl  draw¬ 
ing  it  up,  then  work  a  stitch  of  plain 
t.Ttting;  this  comj>letes  the  double 
stitch,  and  whenever  so  imany  dou¬ 
ble  stitches  are  directed  it  means 
the  2  stitches),  1  purl,  repeat  'J 
times,  join  the  stitch  into  a  circle, 
work  at  a  small  distance  •  a  smaller 
ring  consisting  of  3  double,  n  purl, 
ilivided  each  by  2  double  stitches, 
4  double,  draw  the  cotton  through 
the  purl  of  the  first  circle,  and  rt:- 
jH’at  M  times  more  from  *.  only  each 
following  circle  must  be  fastened  on 
to  a  purl  of  the  preceding  circle 


posed  of  scal¬ 
lops.  formed  of 
raised  dots;  each 
dot  consists  of  f) 
treble,  worked  in 
1  stitch,  and 
joined  together 
the  back 
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bcgini'in,:?  and  the  cn  1  of  the  thread  are  knotted  to¬ 
gether.  For  the  tatted  horJer,  make  at  short  distances 
1  loop  with  o  double,  1  purl,  5  double ;  after  having 
worked  a  sufficient  number  of  such  loops,  wind  another 
thread  round  the  thread  between  the  loops,  turning 
always  1  loop  on  the  right  side  and  1  on  the  left.  Now 
begin  the  crochet  part  with  the  leaves.  Make  for  each 
of  these  a  foundation  chain  of  12  stitches,  crochet  back 
over  this  chain  2  double  in  the  last  stitch  but  one,  1 
double  in  the  next  stitch,  1  treble  in  each  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  7  chain,  2  trcl)lc  in  the  next  stitch,  2  treble,  1  long 
treble,  and  2  treble  in  the  next  following  stitch  of  the 
foundation  chain.  Work  on  the  other  side  of  the  chain 
the  same  pattern,  only  the  reverse  way ;  then  .3  double 
in  the  point  of  the  leaf  thus  formed,  and  edge  the 
whole  leaf  with  a  round  of  double  stitches,  always 
working  2  double  in  each  stitch  of  the  preceding  row, 
and  3  in  the  long  treble  stitch.  In  working  this  last 
round,  the  circles  must  be  joined  to  the  leaves  by 
taking  up  the  purl  stitch  of  the  circle  before  casting 
off  the  correspoiiiliiig  double  stitch  of  the  leaf ;  then 
work  the  stem  which  joins  the  2  rows  of  circles  and 
leaves  with  a  row  of  chain  stitches,  on_which  a  row  of 
double  is  worked.  Then  comes  the  border  which  fonns 
the  upper  edge.  Make  a  row  of  chain  stitches,  joining 
leaves  and  circles  together,  then  work  3  rows  of  treble, 
work  3  more  rows  over  the  tatted  border,  the  1st  row 
entirely  in  chain  stitches,  after  every  1th  stitch  take  up 
the  purl  of  the  loops  on  one  side.  2nd  row:  1  treble 
in  the  middle  stitch  of  the  3  chain,  2  treble,  divided 
by  3  chain.  3rd  row :  1  treble,  1  chain,  miss  1  under 
the  last.  In  the  last  row  the  leaves  and  circles  must 
be  fastened  on  the  border,  as  seen  in  illustration. 

187. — Diajiont)  in  Tatting. 

Materidls  Evans' a  croclut  cotton  So.  10;  tatting-piu 
So.  2  ;  any  sized  shuttle. 

1st  oval :  Fill  the  shuttle,  but  do  not  cut  it  off  from 
the  reel  as  a  double  thread  is  required,  and  commence 
by  working  .o  double  stitches.  1  purl,  then  (3  double,  1 
purl  10  times)  5  double,  draw  up. 

Double  thread:  Putting  the  threail  attached  to  the 
reel  round  tlie  left  hand,  work  7  single  stitches,  taking 
care  to  do  them  tightly. 

2nd  oval :  4  double,  join  to  the  last  puil  of  1st  oval, 
then  (3  double,  1  purl,  b  times)  4  double,  draw  up. 

Double  threa/l:  12  single  stitches  tightly  worked. 

3rd  oval :  4  double,  join  to  last  purl  of  2nd  oval,  3 
double,  join  to  next  purl  of  2nd  oval,  then  (3  double, 
1  puil.  b  times)  4  double,  draw  up. 

Double  thre.ail :  12  single  stitches. 

4th  oval :  4  <louble,  join  to  last  purl  of  last  oval,  3 
double,  join  to  next  purl,  then  (3  double,  1  purl,  8 
times)  4  d<mble.  draw  up. 

llouble  thjcail :  12  single  stitches. 

•Otli  oval :  4  <lotible,  join  to  last  purl  of  last  oval,  3 
double,  join  to  lu'xt  purl,  then  (3  double,  1  purl,  b 
times)  4  double,  diavv  •">. 

Double  thread  :  12  sijigle  stitches. 

Cth  ova] :  4  double,  join  to  last  purl  of  last  oval,  3 
double,  join  to  next  jmil,  then  (3  double,  1  purl,  4 
times)  4  double,  draw  uj>. 

Double  threail :  7  single  stitches. 


7th  oval:  5  doulde,  join  to  last  purl  of  last  oval, 
then  (3  double,  1  imrl,  10  times)  b  double,  di-aw  up. 

Double  thread  :  7  single  stitches. 

8th  oval :  4  double,  join  to  last  purl  of  last  oval,  then 
(3  double,  1  purl,  5  times)  4  double,  draw  up. 

Double  thread :  12  single  stitches. 

9th  oval :  4  double,  join  to  last  purl  of  last  oval,  3 
double,  join  to  next  2Jurl,  then  (3  double,  1  purl,  5 
times)  4  double,  <lraw  up. 

Double  thread  :  12  single  stitches. 

70th  oval :  4  double,  join  to  last  purl  of  last  oval,  3 
double,  join  to  next  purl,  then  (3  double,  1  purl,  8 
times)  4  double,  draw  up. 

Double  thread :  12  single  stitches. 

11th  oval :  4  double,  join  to  last  purl  of  last  oval,  3 
double,  join  to  next  purl,  then  (3  double,  1  purl,  5 
times)  4  double,  draw  up. 

Double  thread :  12  single  stitches. 

12th  oval:  4  double,  join  to  last  purl  of  last  oval,  3 
double,  join  to  next  purl,  then  (3  double,  1  purl,  3 
times)  3  double,  join  to  1st  purl  of  1st  oval,  4  double, 
draw  up. 

Double  thread :  7  single  stitches. 

Now  cut  off  both  threads,  and  with  a  needle  fasten 
off  neatly  at  the  back  of  first  oval  by  sewing  1  thread 
over  the  other. 

'I’hc  diamond  is  now  finished.  Tlic  centre  must  bo 
filled  up  with  lacework,  using  line  sewing-cotton. 

Ari-anged  in  groups  of  7  or  8,  3  diamonds  form  a 
very  pretty  trimming  for  the  .skirts  of  silk  dresses,  the 
body  being  trimmed  with  single  diamonds. 

188. — What-not  in  Beri.in  Work. 

Tliis  what-not  is  worked  on  canvas,  the  centre  in  a 
fancy  stitch  with  green  lloss  silk,  the  border  in  common 
cross  stitch  with  golden-brown  silk.  'I’liis  border  is 
edged  on  either  side  with  a  row  of  round  gilt  beails, 
and  ornamented  with  small  stars  of  cut  pearl,  which 
are  sewn  over  it  with  white  silk.  The  centre  pattern 
— a  bird  perched  upon  a  branch — is  also  of  cut  jiearl. 
The  small  butterllies  placed  rounil  it  are  of  gilt  metal. 
All  these  are  sewn  on  with  silk  upon  the  canvas. 

Our  illustration  shows  the  xvhat-not  reduced  to  two- 
thirds  of  its  real  size.  It  is  lined  with  white  silk,  and 
edged  round  the  inside  with  white  chenille.  (!reen 
gimp  colds  and  tassels  are  aided  to  hang  it  up  by. 

- ♦ - 
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BOUtiUEm 

IV. — ARIIANGING  THE  BOUQUETS. 

AVING  com])leted  the  different  j)roeesse.s  required 
for  the  j>roduetion  of  the  phantom  bouquet,  you 
are  in  posse.ssion  of  boxes  well  tilled  with  a  complete 
assortment  of  white  and  jx-rfcct  leaves,  seed-vessels, 
and  flowers.  'I'he  artist  now  comes  to  the  final  ojiera- 
tion  of  condjining  them  into  tasteful  groups  or  bou¬ 
quets,  under  gla.ss  eases  or  shales,  for  these  are  found 
indisjiensable  to  the  jiernianent  preservation  of  what 
otherwise  would  Ije  a  fleiding  beatity.  tVe  may  sup¬ 
pose  then  tlmt  such  a  slnule,  of  j)ei  feetly  clear  glass, 
with  stand  to  receive  it,  has  been  provided. 

'Ibe  next  thing  requi?-ed  to  be  done  is  to  form  a 
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cushion,  lutlicr  of  lilne  or  hlack  velvet,  these  colours 
heing  fonnil  to  contrast  most  effectively  with  the  white 
group  to  he  placed  upon  them.  The  stand,  of  walnut 
or  enamel,  sliouhl  have  a  groove  upon  its  surface,  on 
the  inside  of  the  edge,  into  which  the  shade  will  drop 
freely  and  stand  finnly.  Having  cut  the  velvet  of  the 
proper  size  and  shape,  allowing  for  the  necessary 
stutling,  the  cushion  may  ho  prejiared  hy  laying  cotton 
wool  on  the  bottom  of  the  stand,  raising  it  rather 
higher  in  the  centre,  and  temporarily  securing  the 
circular  piece  of  velvet  hy  means  of  four  tacks  on  the 
four  opposite  sides,  thus  equally  dividing  the  whole 
into  four  parts;  the  edge  may  then  be  firmly  and 
neatly  fasteneil  around  hy  glueing,  and  pressing  down 
with  a  blunt-pointed  instrument,  until  you  have  got  it 
into  a  proper  shape,  when  the  tacks  may  he  removed. 

The  operator  will  next  require  some  white  gum- 
arabic,  dissolved  in  hut  little  water  so  as  to  he  very 
thick ;  for  a  stop  preparatory  to  the  last  arrangement 
will  he  tliat  of  supplying  stems  to  such  of  the  leaves  as 
may  have  lost  them  in  tlie  process  of  maceration.  For 
this  purpose  some  operators  use  or  substitute  the  old 
stems  of  other  plants  wliich  liavc  been  bleached  ex¬ 
pressly  for  u.se,  while  others  prefer  white  wire  covered 
with  paper.  After  trial  of  both  these  expedients,  we 
give  the  preference  to  something  more  simple,  and 
which  possesses  the  additional  advantage  of  being 
always  within  reach,  as  well  as  being  less  liable  to 
become  discoloured  by  age. 

Take  the  common  white  crochet  spool  cotton,  and 
coarse  sizes  of  sewing  thread,  to  be  found  in  every 
lady’s  work-basket,  and  stiffen  them  by  wetting  well 
with  gum-arabic.  When  dry  and  stiff,  stems  of  the 
required  length  can  l>e  prepared  by  gumming  neatly  to 
the  under  side  of  the  leaf,  allowing  the  new  stem  to 
extend  some  distance  along  the  central  rib  or  backbone 
of  the  leaf.  If  neatly  finished  it  will  be  difficult  to  detect 
what  has  Ijeen  done.  These  stems  can  be  left  about 
two  inches  long,  which  will  be  sufficient  to  admit  of 
joining  to  form  branches,  &c.,  and  can  of  course*  he 
out  off  if  found  to  be  too  long.  Care  should  be  taken 
to  regulate  the  size  of  the  thread  used  by  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  leaf ;  a  large  leaf,  with  thiek  mid-rih, 
calling  for  a  thick  and  substantial  stem,  while  a  deli¬ 
cate  leaf,  like  the  i\7',  needs  a  finer  one. 

The  ivy  leaf  should  always,  if  possible,  be  grouped 
so  as  to  form  wre.aths,  as  nearly  as  may  he  in  aeeord- 
ance  with  its  natural  habit  of  growtii,  the  smaller 
leaves  being  jdaeed  at  the  end  of  the  spray. 

Having  prepared  the  stems,  the  grouping  may  be 
gracefully  doue  (if  the  boinniet  is  to  be  plaeeil  under  a 
low,  broad  sliade)  by  fastening  the  stems  securely, 
with  a  little  of  tlie  thiek  gum,  into  a  hole  made  in  the 
centre  of  the  cushion,  in  such  a  way  as  to  allow  them 
to  bend  over  slightly,  using  the  large  leaves  of  the 
magnolia  speei(‘s  as  a  beginning,  and  filling  in  with 
snaller  leave.s  of  other  varieties.  When  a  taller  shade 
IS  to  be  usi'd,  this  ]ilan  will  not  answer  so  well,  as  it  is 
desirable  to  bring  thi'  group  higher  up,  so  its  to  fill  the 
shade.  A  jiipoe  of  white  silk-wrapped  bonnet  wire  will 
answer  as  a  foundation,  the  tipper  cud  being  covered 
with  a  small  pueee  of  white  wax. 

The  leaves  nay  then  bo  grouped  around  the  wire, 


and  tied  with  wliite  sewing  cotton,  placing  the  smaller 
or  mediuin-sizeil  loaves  at  tlie  top,  and  adding  the 
larger  ones  for  the  middle  of  the  bouquet.  The.se  last 
will  then  droop  over  gracefully  when  the  shade  is 
placed  over  them,  and  the  see  l-ves-dls  and  ferns,  which 
are  more  effective  when  arrauge(l  in  groups  on  the 
velvet  cushion,  will  be  seen  plainly  through  the  lace¬ 
like  curtain.  When  the  central  stem  of  wire  lias  been 
covered  about  two-thirds  erf  its  length,  gum  the  lower 
end  and  insert  it  firmly  into  the  base,  having  ]miiebed 
an  opening  through  the  cushion,  reaching  down  into 
the  wooil  itself  ;  this  will  hold  it  entirely  firm.  One 
of  the  white  seed-vessels  of  the  balsam  apple  forms 
an  effective  vase-like  receptacle,  and  when  used,  the 
wire  may  he  passed  through  it.  bt'fore  being  gummed, 
into  the  stand.  Tlie  group  thus  fastened  should  reach, 
in  the  centre,  to  within  three  inches  of  the  top  of  the 
glass,  the  leaves,  of  course,  rising  higher  as  they  curve 
upward  from  the  stem,  'rhere  should  now  be  prepared 
a  few  choice  sprays,  of  loaves  and  seed-vessels,  or 
perhaps  a  group  of  ferns,  and  fasteneil  into  the  cavity 
thus  created,  so  as  to  crown  tlie  whole,  and  give  it  an 
artistic  finish. 

On  no  account  should  large  and  heavy  seeil-vessels, 
or  opaque  objects,  be  placed  near  the  top  of  the  bunch. 
We  have  seen  m-tny  speeiiueus  made  by  lieginners,  in 
wliieb  stramonium  burrs  were  conspicuous  among 
delicate  leaves  at  the  summit  of  the  bouquet.  Of 
course  this  manner  of  arra’iging  them  detracts  con¬ 
siderably  from  the  light  and  airy  ajtpearance  of  tlio 
whole,  and  as  the  burrs  soon  become  discoloured,  tlio 
little  original  beauty  of  such  productions  will  soon  bo 
gone,  the  coarse  brown  burrs  becoming  an  unsightly 
blemish,  which  nothing  but  their  removal  from  the 
bouquet  can  repair. 

As  a  general  rule  large  sprays  of  fern  look  better 
and  wear  better  when  plaei'd  near  the  liottoiu,  or 
directly  on  the  velvet,  as  they  are  disposed  to  curl, 
especially  if  placed  in  the  bouquet  before  they  are 
IH'ifeetly  dry.  .Vll  delicate  seed-vessels  and  the  beau¬ 
tiful  flowers  of  the  hydrangea  show  to  great  advaiitago 
on  the  raised  cusliion,  while  the  large  leaves  oceujiy  the 
centre  of  the  group.  When  finished,  a  jiiece  of  chenille 
around  the  outer  base  of  the  shade  will  serve  the  double 
purpose  of  oriiameiit  and  use  as  a  proteetion  from 
dust.  Oil  no  aceoniit  should  the  shade  ho  fastened 
down,  as  the  eontraetion  and  expansion  eatisei!  by 
ehaiiges  of  temperature  will  certainly  crack  the  glass  if 
it  he  glued  fast. 

Another  very  pretty  style  of  arraiigement  is  in  a 
fiaine,  under  a  convex  glass,  using  a  background  of 
blue  or  black  velvet.  Leaves,  flowers,  and  ferns  may 
be  arranged  gracefully,  with  stems  downward,  as  in 
the  ordinary  hoiKpiet,  aial  these  afterwards  eoiicealed 
hy  a  large  .seed-vessel  of  the  balsam  apple  or  stra- 
moiiiimi.  These  latter  seed-vessels,  however  beautiful 
ill  texture  ami  ivory-like  iu  effect,  are  now  generally 
discai-ded  by  those  who  have  had  several  years’ 
exiierieuce  iu  tlie  art,  ou  account  of  their  teiuleney  to 
Ik.v<»uh;  biowu  with  age.  Xo  n. after  how  white  and 
iH-aiitifiil  the  leaves  may  be,  the  v.  !;j!e  effect  will  bo 
marivd  by  the  pror.ence  of  a  bingle  ii;'  ightly  brown  oc 
yellow  burr. 
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THE  STORY  OF  AUNT  JUSTINE. 

BY  Fn.\N’CIS  DLlllIlCK,  AUTlKtU  01'  “MILDUEO'S  WIIDDING.” 

CHARTER  IX. 

IT  was  five  days  since  llademoiseUe  Vanternie  had 
written  to  !Mr.  Grind,  and  now,  with  his  short, 
hunied  answer  on  the  table  before  her,  she  sat  in  her 
own  room  buried  in  deep  thought.  Gradually  the 
household  echoes  of  life  in  the  chateau  died  away  into 
silence,  and  not  a  sound  disturbed  her  reverie  but  the 
sharj*  craclde  of  wood  in  the  stove,  and  the  whistle  of 
the  keen  wind  that  blew  shrilly  in  the  tree-tops.  Still 
slie  sat  on,  heedless  of  the  rain,  looking  back  remorse¬ 
fully  over  that  gi-eat  gap  of  time  which  separated  her 
from  her  youth  and  her  dead  brother. 

IVas  it  possible  to  go  back  over  this  gulf  and 
identify  herself  now  with  the  interests,  the  affections, 
the  lives  of  those  young  peoiile,  who,  all  unknown  as 
they  were  to  her,  were  nevertheless  the  only  human 
beings  living  whom  she  could  claim  as  her  kindred? 
Well,  if  they  were  strangers,  the  fault  was  hers. 
Proudly,  mournfully,  in  the  pang  of  wounded  affection, 
she  had  withdrawn  from  England,  and  placed  silence 
and  estrangement  as  an  icy  barrier  between  herself 
and  her  oidy  relative  on  earth.  True,  she  had  gone 
because  she  was  useless  to  him  then,  and  his  mother 
hated  her,  and  regarded  her  love  with  a  jealous  eye ; 
but  had  she  waited,  her  time  would  have  come,  and  all 
the  mountain  of  evil  of  which  Mr.  Grind  hinted  nught 
have  been  averted. 

'I'he  thought  was  sorrowful,  for  it  brought  with  it, 
in  a  long  ele;ir  vision,  all  the  joys  that  might  have 
been.  Instead  of  a  solitary  life,  she  saw  herself  sur¬ 
rounded  by  little  children — a  loving  and  bclos  ed  Aunt 
Justine.  Fhe  saw  herself  a  second  mother,  teaching 
them,  leading  them  through  paths  of  ]>eace,  succouring 
her  brother,  helping  his  poor,  wild,  bewildered  wife ; 
saving  all  fn'  -  the  evil  and  despair  that  imverty  had 
wrought.  A\’i;e.t  a  picture  of  wivck  ;md  misery  ?Ir. 
Grind's  hand  had  drawn  here  hastily !  Alas !  could  a 
single  waif  be  saved  from  this  .storm,  or  were  all  her 
brother's  cliih'ien  lost — hopclcs.sly  lost  ?  Leaning  her 
liea^l  ui'on  he.-  hands,  the  gentle,  (piiet  Aunt  Ju.stine, 
vh e  simple  life  had  been  spent  in  kindly  charities 
a:;d  good  dee  Is,  sobbed  aloud,  and  the  tears  of  her 
gene.ous  re;::orse  fell  down  hot  and  fast  ujmn  iMr. 
('.rind's  blur  e  1  and  blotted  letter. 

As  she  v.  egt  thus,  absorbed  in  thought  and  sorrow, 
the  shadow  •:  a  man's  hand  crossed  the  i  aj)er— an 
uplifted  ban;!,  bearing  in  the  ck-nchetl  fingers  some 
deadly  weaiio'  .  Astonished,  bewildered,  not  sure  of 
the  vi  =ion,  yet  with  her  mind  hovering  on  the  border 
of  some  gier*  i.orror,  she  turned  slowly,  and  directed  a 
shrinking  garc  round  the  vast  apartment. 

All  the  old  familiar  things  met  her  eye  unchanged, 
and,  ’.eassuied.  she  would  have  smiled  at  her  strange 
fancy,  h.ad  she  not  seen  at  that  moment  that  the 
shv.tter  of  the  Gothic  window  leading  to  a  balcony  was 
unclosed. 

.She  went  to  it  to  shut  it,  and  a  man's  face  met  her 
at  the  glass !  She  had  no  time  to  cry  out  for  help— no 


time  to  change  the  agonised  e.\pie.ssion  of  terror  that 
fla.shed  into  her  eyes — ere  the  unclasped  casement  was 
fiung  open,  and  the  snaky  hand  of  Alphonse  Droisi 
darted  out  and  seized  her. 

“  Scream,”  he  whispered  in  a  hoarse  voice,  "  or 
utter  a  single  sound,  and  you  are  a  dead  v  oman !  You 
have  forced  me  to  this.  1  intended  you  should  give 
me  a  few  hundreds  pleasantly,  thinking  you  were  doing 
a  good  deed  in  helping  your  brother's  family.  Now 
you  mu.st  give  them,  knowing  you  arc  only  assisting 
the  worthy  NIr.  Schmidt  and  his  friend  Aljihonse 
Drossi.’’ 

This  was  said  rapidly,  with  a  cynical  sneer  and 
hate  impossible  to  describe.  The  creature  seemed  to 
exude  venom  as  he  looked  upon  his  trembling  rictini. 
and  showed  his  glittering  teeth  to  her  in  a  fiendish 
grin. 

“  Re  quick !’’  he  hissed.  *■  There  is  your  secietary ; 
open  it,  and  give  me  all  the  gold  and  notes  you  have. 
A  cheque  is  useless  now — you  would  sto^r  it.  Ah  I 
here  is  NIr.  (Jrind's  letter!  1  sh.all  take  the  liberty  of 
leading  it.  1  owe  him  a  grudge,  which  I  shall  one 
day  pay.  Rut  for  him,  we  should  have  gone  agreeably 
to  Rrussels  with  a  cheque  of  yours  for  five  thou.sanJ 
francs  in  our  pockets — that  is  the  sum  I  intended  you 
should  bestow  on  your  amiable  family.” 

All  thi.s  was  uttered  with  one  snaky  hand  still  grip¬ 
ping  Mademoiselle  Justine's  shoulder,  while  the  other 
held  a  jiistol  to  her  head.  She  had  recovered  from  the 
shock  of  liis  attack,  and  stood  before  him  pale  and 
silent. 

“Allow  me,  madaine,  to  conduct  you  to  your  desk. 
I  place  a  chair  for  you— thus ,  I  stand  over  you— thus; 
I  hold  my  pretty  little  weapon  to  your  car ,  and  now  1 
wait  while  you  open  those  enamelled  doors,  and  bestow 
upon  me  the  valuables  they  conceal.  'When  you  have 
done  this,  I  depart  as  silently  as  I  came.  I  am  really 
sorry  to  frighten  a  lady,  but  that  is  partly  your  own 
fault.  It  was  my  intention  to  wait  until  you  slumbered 
soundly ;  then  I  should  have  entered,  taken  your  keys 
from  the  table,  and  have  done  quietly  for  myself  what 
you  are  now  doing  for  me.  Really  it  was  very  abs;i;d 
of  you  to  come  to  the  window  and  oblige  me  to  have 
recourse  to  l!ii.s  violence,  iloreover,  while  you  senti- 
mentall  -ed  and  wept  over  Mr.  Grind’s  letter — whicii  you 
pe.C'oive  I  have  2''ut  in  my  pocket — do  you  know  you 
wese  i.illing  me  with  cold?  To  indemnify  me  for 
wiiieh,  I  demand  th.-it  di.amond  ring  now  glittering  oil 
Mademoiselle's  linger." 

“Here  are  all  the  gold  and  notes  1  have,”  said 
Justine  '\’a:iteniic,  confronting  his  venomous  face  v.ith 
steadfast  CTe.s.  “I  give  them  to  you  willingly;  but 
mj'  ilead  mother's  ring  shall  never  be  dcsecr.ated  bj't’ae 
hand  of  an  a.iiui.s.sin !" 

'rhe.se  were  bold  words,  ai-.d  seemed  that  it  only 
neO'ied  some  such  oiqio.sition  as  tliis  to  rouse  the  whole 
dee.-.lly  and  venomoui  nature  o^  the  man  into  action, 
lie  droj'jie  l  the  ihatol,  fearing,  doubtless,  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  t'ie  rei»ort ;  and,  witliout  reliinulshing  his 
cruel  grij)  on  her  sl'.oulder.  he  took  a  knife  with  l.is 
disengage  1  hand  from  his  j.ocket,  and,  with  the  aiil  of 
l.is  glittering  teeth,  he  drew  tlie  blr.de  and  llashe.l  it 
before  lier  eyes.  Her  life  depended  on  .silence,  and  yet 
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she  could  not  repress  the  pierciiip;  shriek  that  rose  to 
her  lips  at  the  sight  of  tliis  cruel  steel. 

Rut  the  knife,  so  close  to  her  white  throat,  had  no 
time  to  descend,  for  the  door  was  hurst  open,  and 
Raptiste  llerstal,  followed  by  the  stalwart  Mr.  Schmidt, 
sprang  into  the  room. 

Down  went  Alphonse  Drossi  on  the  floor,  and  while 
the  Englislnnan  sliook  him  and  spurned  him,  and 
turned  his  prostrate  body  with  his  foot  like  one  would 
a  dead  reptile,  his  indignant  words  came  pouring  out 
of  his  mouth  in  strong  contemptuous  Saxon. 

“  You  spotted  toad !  you  slimy  viper !  is  this  the  way 
you  keep  your  snccaking  word  with  me?  And  you 
think,  because  I  owned  to  you  that  I  have  been  a 
scamp  and  a  rascal  all  my  life,  that  I  am  therefore  going 
to  murder  a  defenceless  woman !  I,  too,  who  had 
promised  an  honest  man  that,  if  the  world  would  let 
me,  I  would  keep  clear  of  villainy  for  the  rest  of  my 
days.” 

Itleanwhile  RaptLste  llerstal,  like  a  child,  wept  and 
laughed  by  turns. 

‘•Ah!”  he  cried,  “ the  voices  whispei’ed,  ‘Arise  and 
watch !’  and  I  obeyed.  Do  you  know  that  for  a  fort¬ 
night  past  the  good  Stephanie  has  hidden  me  away 
here  every  night,  and  I  have  lain  on  the  stairs  like  a 
faithful  dog  ?  Reing  only  a  poor  little  child,  I  was 
glad  of  the  Englishman  to  help  me  to-night,  but 
when  I  am  a  man  I'll  defend  you  unaided.” 

Ry  this  time  the  room  was  crowded  by  frightened 
servants,  who,  recalled  to  their  senses  by  their  mis¬ 
tress's  clear  voice,  relieved  the  Englishman  at  length  of 
his  watch  over  Alphonse  Drossi.  Idien  they  bound 
the  villain  and  carried  him  to  the  gendarmerie  in  the 
village.  As  he  passed  Mr.  Schmidt  a  concentrated 
look  of  hate  and  malice  gleamed  from  his  small  brown 
eyes,  aud  his  bound  hands  shook  as  though  they 
thirsted  for  his  life. 

“ I  am  sorry,”  said  Mr.  Schmidt  in  a  low  tone;  “I 
never  thought  to  turn  upon  a  friend ;  but  murder !  no, 
I  could  not  stand  that.  Had  it  been  only  burglary  I 
might  have  let  you  alone.  And  mind,  this  is  your  own 
fault ;  you  assured  me  solemnly  you  would  give  up  your 
villainous  scheme.  There!  take  him  away — he  is 
breathing  poison  at  me.” 

M’heu  the  crowd  had  departed.  Mademoiselle  Van- 
temie  turned  again  to  thank  her  deliverers,  but 
Mr.  Schmidt  took  her  thanks  very  unwillingly. 

“  There  is  not  mueh  good  in  me,”  he  said  in  English, 
“  and  whether  it  is  my  own  fault,  or  the  fault  of  the 
misei-y  in  which  I  was  born  and  bred,  1  know  not. 
Rut  don't  thank  me,  for  your  word.s  cut  mo  like  a 
knife.  You  wonder  how  it  was  1  was  here.  1  watched 
this  poor  simpleton,  as  folks  call  him,  come  hither  last 
night,  and  tliis  morning  1  took  him  into  my  conlidencc, 
and  persuaded  him  to  trust  me.  Farewell,  madame. 
If  you  see  Mr.  (irind,  tell  him  that,  ns  far  as  it  is 
possible  for  a  poor  rulliau  like  me  to  keep  his  word,  1 
have  kept  mine.  I  would  never  have  let  you  be  hurt. 
Mademoiselle  Justine:  your  face  is  like  your  young 
niece's  in  England.'’ 

Without  a  word  more  he  wrung  Raptiste  Hcrstal's 
hand,  then  boivcd  low  to  Ma.lcmoiselle  Vauternie,  and 
departed. 


CHAPTER  X. 

^piIE  morning  after  this  event  there  was  great 
excitement  at  St.  Loup ;  the  good  peasants  had 
supped  on  horrors,  and  now  tliey  took  their  breakfast 
on  amazement,  for  the  English  inilor  had  vanished,  and 
with  him  had  vanished  likewise  the  noble  demoiselle 
Hermance-Adrienne  de  Rastoigne  do  la  Marche  do 
Pierpont. 

There  arc  some  natures  whose  influences  towards 
good  come  like  comets,  in  an  erratic  aud  sudden 
manner,  and  like  comets  also  they  come  but  seldom. 
Apparently  Mr.  Schmidt  was  one  of  tlie.se;  he  travelled 
in  an  eccentric  orbit,  aud  walked  by  lights  vi.sible  only 
to  hunself.  Perhaps  he  looked  ujioii  a  good  action  as 
a  sort  of  indulgence,  bought  and  paid  for,  which 
granted  him  leave  aud  licence  to  commit  evil  without 
a  reckoning  being  required.  At  all  events,  good 
actions  being  with  hmi  but  rare,  he  magnified,  as  was 
natural,  their  calibre,  and  returned  immediately  to  his 
old  courses  with  a  fresh  spring  and  renewed  sense  of 
security ;  or,  in  other  words,  his  bad  habits  and  ways  of 
thought  were  fixed  and  rooted  in  by  all  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  his  life,  while  his  good  impulses — of  which 
he  had  many — were  so  hard  to  carry  out,  being  contrary 
to  t!ie  current  of  his  existence,  that  he  naturally  viewed 
a  good  deed  through  the  magnitude  of  the  effort  it  had 
cost  him,  and  therefore  fancied  it  counterbalanced  a 
multitude  of  evil,  Jlaybe  his  thought  was  just,  for  the 
righteous  act  of  an  evil  man,  who  tears  at  the  very  roots 
of  his  nature  to  perfonn  it,  must  count  as  greater  than 
the  spontaneous  good  deed  of  one  whom  liabit  and 
education  have  bent  towards  virtue.  Rut  unfortunately 
in  such  cases  the  rebound  towards  evil  is  usually  as 
gre.at  as  was  the  effort  towards  good,  and  the  man  sinks 
back  into  the  old  pit,  aud  rivets  on  the  old  fetters,  with 
a  sense  of  I’elief  and  a  blind  satisfaction  that  darkens 
every  avenue  of  the  understanding.  Nothing,  too,  quiets 
the  conscience  like  these  sudden  darts  towards  the  light 
which  these  strange  natures  make  at  times.  They 
remember  always  with  intense  self-laudation  their  good 
efforts,  while  they  forget  their  uumediate  retoru  to 
darkness. 

They  have  put  a  shilling  in  the  poor-box ;  to-morrow 
night  tliey  will  come  back  and  rob  tlio  church.  They 
will  never  forget  the  shilling,  but  the  subsequent 
sacrilege  will  slip  their  memory. 

Alphonse  Drossi  was  an  unmitigated  villain ;  there 
were  none  of  these  turnings  to  the  light  in  him ; 
therefore,  though  he  deemed  himself  infinitely  Mr. 
Schmidt's  superior,  he  had  in  reality  a  far  dimmer 
perceiJion  of  consequences,  and  hence  he  now  found 
him.-elf  a  prisoner,  while  his  fiieud  was  “over  the  hills 
and  far  away"  with  the  lady  and  the  sjioil. 

How  much  or  how  little — ha\ingmade  his  own  ar¬ 
rangements  with  the  fair  Ilermance  —  ilr.  Jrchmidt 
was  actuated  in  his  coniluct  at  !Sil\ erst  ream  by  the 
not  unnatural  desire  to  be  rid  of  his  hideous  compa¬ 
nion,  could  scarcely  be  told  even  by  himself,  so  com- 
jilicated  were  his  feelings  as  the  rej  tile  fell  l>efore  his  list. 
Rut  as  the  gendarmes  dragged  him  away  these  feelings 
merged  clearly  into  self-gralulation  and  iiueii.'e  relief. 
He  was  free  of  the  vulture  for  ever,  his  life  was  his  own 
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now,  and  hia  purse  liis  own,  and,  untraininclleil  and 
unwatchcd,  he  could  keep  his  rendezvous  with  made¬ 
moiselle,  and  secure  to  himself  a  rich  wife.  Ucrtainly 
he  had  never  promised  Mr.  (Irind  that  he  would  not 
make  a  prosperous  marriage,  if  such  luck  came  in  his 
way.  The  luck  was  here  now,  thrust  into  his  vmy  hand, 
and  clearly  he  would  be  a  fool  if  he  did  not  take  it. 

Thus  thinking,  he  departed.  And  fresh  from  a  deed 
born  at  least  partially  of  good  and  generous  impulse,  he 
went  straight  to  the  house  of  a  worn,  helpless  old  man 
to  dc.spoil  him  of  his  gold  and  rob  him  of  his  daughter. 
He  hated  the  sins  of  Alphonse  Drossi.  ami  he  loatheil 
and  abhorred  the  man,  but  he  hugged  himself,  and 
admired  his  own  wisdom,  as  with  a  strong  hand  he 
lifted  the  loan  little  apish  Ilermance  into  the  carriage 
awaiting  them,  and  with  words  of  false  love  drove 
her  away. 

But  the  Smiths  are  a  nun'erous  family.  It  is  a 
human  failing  to  hate  sin  as  displayed  in  the  pecca¬ 
dilloes  of  our  neighbours,  while  we  love  and  admire  it 
complacent'iy  in  our  own. 

Poor  Mr.  Schmidt !  Let  us  i»ity  him.  Let  us  pity 
his  blind  glee,  his  blundering  satisfaction,  as  he  gazes 
upon  the  vicious  little  nose  and  cynical  lips  of  the 
hermit's  daughter.  Surely  he  in.akes  here  the  greatest 
mistake  of  his  life  when  he  deems  he  is  going  to  be 
master,  and  cow  the  spirit  and  terrify  the  tough 
nerves  of  one  who  for  forty  years  has  been  alternatel}’ 
the  victim,  the  pu2iil.  and  the  antagonist  of  such  a  man 
as  the  Arcadian  count. 

When  the  news  of  this  elopement  reached  ^Vlphonsc 
Drossi  in  his  prison,  .«i)ecks  of  foam  ro.se  on  his  blue 
lips,  the  spots  on  his  hideous  face  grew  purple,  and  his 
rc<hlcned  eyes  seemed  rolling  in  blocnl.  The  creature 
looked  dangerous  as  an  angry  serpent,  and  the  turnkeys, 
whispering  together,  foreboded  th.at  evil  would  surely 
befall  Mr.  Schmidt  should  he  ever  come  within  the 
reach  of  tliosc  sn.aky  fingers,  now  clutching  the  air 
with  impotent  malice. 

In  due  time  the  miserable  prisoner  was  tried,  and 
condemned  to  ten  years’  penal  servitude ;  and  as  he 
writhed  beneath  the  sentence,  cvciy  vein  in  his  spotted 
skin  swelled  with  slow,  poisonous  hatred  against  the 
man  whose  false  hand,  as  he  deemed,  had  <leliveied 
him  to  this  fearful  yoke,  while  he  himself  enjoyed,  in 
freedom  and  safety,  the  wealth  and  luxury  which  at 
least  should  have  been  shared  between  them. 

No  one  feels  injustice  so  keenly  as  a  thief.  To  rob 
klademoiselle  Vanternie,  to  murder  the  Count  de  Pier- 
pont,  was  nothing,  but  shall  he — Alphon.se  Dro.ssi — be 
robbed  V  Shall  he  be  incarcerated,  and  work  hard  ami 
fare  hard,  while  his  aceomplice,  who  owes  all  to  him, 
eats,  drinks,  and  is  merry  'i  No,  surely  not  with  im¬ 
punity  !  So  look  to  it,  !Mr.  Schmidt,  for  if  you  and  this 
viper  ever  meet  again,  your  handsome  throat-  is  in 
danger. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

“  T  BELIEVE  in  angels  at  last,”  sighed  the  poor  old 
hermit,  as  Mademoiselle  Vanternie  bent  over  him 
with  soothing  wtti-ds.  “  Uh,  mademoiselle,  if  Ilermance 
had  been  like  you - ” 


“  Do  not  let  us  speak  of  her  now,”  interjroseil  Justine 
kindly. 

'I'lie  old  man  strove  to  obey  her  ;  he  turned  his  face 
to  the  wall,  ami  fought  witli  his  bitterness  silently  for 
awhile,  then  he  burst  fortli  again — 

*•  .'he  came  to  my  iihuu  in  the  middle  of  the  niglit. 

I  thought  at  first  she  came  in  anxious  alTectioii,  and  1 
thanked  her — I  did  indeed,  mademoiselle ;  but  no  !  it 
was  to  drag  my  keys  from  my  pillow  and  to  rob  me 
before  my  eyes  that  she  came.  ‘  You  are  acting  against 
Nature  herself!'  I  ciied  out,  as  .slie  Hung  back  the  keys 
on  my  bed.  ‘Not  1,'  she  answered;  ‘  self-defence  i.s 
the  first  law  of  nature,  as  you  have  often  taught  me, 
and  I  am  only  cariying  out  your  precepts.’  There, 
mademoiselle,  that  is  how  she  turned  and  stung  me ! — 
my  own  child — my  only  child — think  of  it !  And  1 
have  been  a  good  father  to  her ;  I  brought  her  up  to 
be  clear-headed,  without  nursery  beliefs  and  super¬ 
stitious  j)i-ejudices - ” 

“Did  she  tell  you  she  was  going?”  asked  Justine 
softly. 

*•  She  told  me  she  was  going  to  London  to  marry  that 
English  vagabond,  and  when  I  said,  ‘Ilermance,  I  am 
dying — wait  at  least  till  I  am  dead,’  she  haughed  and 
.said  I  had  been  ilying  so  long  she  couldn't  wait  my 
leisure  ;  if  I  would  promise  to  depai't  in  a  week,  or  even 
in  a  month,  she  might  aceeile  to  my  request,  but  as  it 
was,  considering  how  often  1  had  deceived  her  by  pre¬ 
tending  to  die,  when  I  meant  nothing  of  the  sort,  she 
feared  it  was  impo.ssible  to  oblige  me.  Mademoiselle, 
I  listened  to  this,  and  I  dared  not  cry  out  for  help.  I 
was  afraid — afraid  of  my  own  child — and  I  saw  her 
depart  without  daring  to  utter  a  groan.” 

I’iteous  groans  came  now  as  he  stopped,  ami  then 
remaining  silent  a  few  moments,  he  turned  with  smhleu 
anger  on  M.atlemoi.selle  A’antcrnie. 

“  She  saw  him  lirst  at  your  house ;  what  right  h.ad 
you  to  introduce  my  daughter  to  a  vagabond?  Iler¬ 
mance  was  a  good  girl  till  .she  met  this  scamp  at  Silver- 
stream.  It  is  your  fault,  all  of  it — your  fault.'’ 

“  I  am  truly  sorry,”  said  .lustine,  “she  should  have 
seen  this  bad  nian  beneath  my  roof;  but  Ilermance  is 
not  a  girl,  and  I  thought - ” 

“  Ah,  mm  I  Hi  II !  pardon  me,  m.ademoiselle,  I  am  a 
simpleton.  .She  is  not  a  girl— she  is  a  tough,  diabolie.al 
old  woman,  and  I  hope  the  crows  will  pick  her  bones. 
It  is  her  own  doing,  every  bit  of  it.  M.ay  her  husband 
beat  and  torment  her.  and  boil  her,  and  eat  her!  Yes, 
eat  her,  for  he'll  get  nothing  else  to  eat — not  a  penny 
of  my  money  shall  they  have.  I  believe  they'll  starve. 
I'm  glad  of  it.  1  die  satislied — they'll  starve.” 

^Mademoiselle  Vanternie  made  no  reidy  to  this  tirade, 
.and  in  a  moment  the  restless  old  man  struck  another 
chord. 

“  This  English  marriage  is  nothing — both  in  Fnance 
and  Belgium  it  is  illegal,  and  counted  as  no  marriage. 
Ilermance  knows  that  as  well  as  I.  Vhere  are  the 
three  “ro.spectful  summons''*  the  law  reipiires ? — why 
does  she  not  send  them?'’ 

‘•Ilermance  will  never  be  guilty  of  such  infamy!’’ 


•  The  reader  is  jiresnmed  to  be  aeqnaiuted  with  the  stringeut 
clanscs  of  the  French  and  Belgian  marriage  laws. 
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exclaimed  licr  friend.  “Slie  will  reliiru  hither  and 
imiilore  your  consent  to  her  nianiage.  After  her  elope¬ 
ment  you  cannot  refuse  it.” 

*•  Yes  I  can,  and  I  will!"  screamed  the  hermit,  snap- 
jiing  his  lingers  furiously  in  the  air.  “  \Vhy  did  she 
rol)  me  V” 

“Come,  come!  she  only  toolc  what  you  would  have 
given  her  had  you  heen  well — her  own  dividends  and 
rents  from  her  mother's  property.  Your  daughter  is  a 
ltd///,  monsieur,  whatever  may  he  her  faults;  do  not 
accuse  her  of  theft.’’ 

Cynic  ami  scofl'er  as  he  was,  and  destroyer  of  his 
own  soul,  niiture  had  heen  too  strong  for  him,  and  the 
mots  of  parental  love  still  (psivered  in  his  heart;  so 
this  defence  of  his  daughter  moved  him,  and  his  bleared 
eyes  lighted  up  and  his  hand  shook  as  ho  held  it 
towards  ^Mademoiselle  Justine. 

“Thank  you  for  taking  her  part.  Yes,  yes,  she  is  a 
lady.  1  hrought  her  nji  with  care — a  lady  and  a  phi¬ 
losopher” — here  he  shook  his  head — “twinuch  of  a 
philosopher,  ircrhaps.  And  you  think  she'll  return?” 

“Certainly  I  do,”  said  Justine. 

“Ah,  iiurci!  And  soon? — you  think  she'll  come 
hack  soon?  If  we  only  knew  where  to  write  to  her, 
and  let  her  know  how  very  ill  I  am,  she  woidd  come 
directly,  douh'-less.  She  must  love  me  a  little,  itha'am- 
selle  Ju.stine?" 

The  itoor  old  hermit  looked  piteously  in  ^ladenioi- 
scllc  Viinternie's  face  and  gras])ed  her  hand  nervously 
as  he  spoke.  She  found  it  hard  to  answer  him. 

“  Of  course  Ilcrmancc  loves  you,  count.  And  when 
slic  returns  you  will,  on  the  whole,  he  pleased  she  is 
in.avried.  A  son-in-law  will  he  so  usefid.  The  man  is 
hand.some,  and  seems  a  gentleman,  and  certainly  he 
Las  nmny  good  feelings.  Let  us  liopc  the  best.  IMr. 
Grind  wrote  me  he  knew  him  well,  and  when  he  arrives 
to-morrow  he  will  doubtless  give  us  full  particulars. 
Perh.aps,  after  all,  the  marriage  is  not  so  great  a 
misfortune  as  you  think.” 

Justine  said  this  hopefully,  although  Mr.  Grind's 
letter  had  given  her  a  brief  summary  of  ^Ir.  Schmidt's 
career  which  might  have  startled  the  count ;  hut  then 
it  also  hinted  of  a  future  which  Mr.  Schmidt  could 
make  honourable  if  he  would,  and  the  fascination  about 
the  man,  added  to  his  rescue  of  herself  from  Urossi,  had 
natiually  impressed  her  favourably. 

The  count  listened,  and  a  cynical  smile  twitched  his 
lips. 

“Marriage  is  always  a  mi-fortune,  especially  to  a 
man,  and  I  don't  believe  this  case  will  be  any  excep¬ 
tion.  No,  llermancc  will  not  permit  it  to  be  au 
c.xcciition.” 

llis  eyes  lighted  up  with  malicious  pleasure  at  this 
thought,  and  he  went  on  with  much  of  his  old  cynical 
glee— 

“Ah,  yes,  he  has  overreached  a  poor  dying  old 
m.an,  but  he  has  not  grasjied  ]iaiadise.  llermaace 
will  be  too  much  for  him — altogether  too  much.  I 
Bhould  like  to  hear  their  lir.-.t  (piarrel.” 

He  laughed,  and  leant  b:iek  on  his  pillow  c.xhau.sted. 
As  he  hay  there,  with  his  white  wrinkled  face  turned 
towaials  the  window.  Justine  marked  sorrowfully  how 
great  a  change  had  come  over  it.  Evidently  his 


daughter's  cruel  departure  had  been  a  deeper  blow 
than  he  had  confessed ;  perh.aps  it  would  prove  even 
a  death-blow.  ,Shc  was  right  in  her  conjecture:  he 
lived  a  few  hours  longer,  and  died  just  as  the  morning 
light  crept  in.  In  the  middle  of  the  night  a  rumbling 
diligence  passed  by,  .and  he  started  up,  crying  out — 

“  She  is  come !  Tell  her  I  hate  her — tell  her  I  have 
made  a  new  will,  and  given  away  from  her  cvei’y 
farthing  the  law  allows  I  "Why  don't  they  open  the 
doors?  AVliat  are  the  servants  about  ?'’ 

AVhen  he  understood  she  had  not  .arrived  he  sank 
l>.ack,  and  Justine  saw  him  clasi)  his  nervous  hands 
together  hopelessly. 

“She'll  come  too  late,”  he  murmured,  “but  tell  her 
I  forgive  her.'’ 

These  were  his  last  words.  AVhen  the  sun  rose  the 
hermit-count  lay  still  and  dead,  and  no  man,  looking 
on  his  face,  wouhl  have  dared  to  sneer  at  death,  or 
scoff  cynically  at  the  great  human  belief  in  another  life. 

Going  downstairs  sorrowfully  when  all  was  over, 
Alademoisclle  A’’anternic  found  at  the  foot  a  weeping 
figure.  It  was  the  shepherdess ;  she  looked  uj),  with 
face  besmeared  with  tears,  and  whispered  in  discordant 
patois — 

“  I  did  everything  for  ’un  at  the  hermitage,  and  I'm 
thankful  I  did.  I  rubbed  and  scrubbed,  I  washed  and 
cooked,  I  cut  wood,  I  milked  the  cow,  and  I  shoed  the 
donkey.  He  was  always  the  gentleman,  though  he  was 
a  hermit ;  he  never  put  his  hand  to  any  work.  O  dear ! 
if  I  hadn't  had  the  rheumatiz,  I'd  have  jdayed  at  make- 
believe  Arkady  till  now.  Rut  it  wasn't  play,  you  know, 
to  me ;  it  was  hard  work.  Rut  I  wouldn't  care  so  he 
was  jileased ;  it  was  the  rheumatiz  parted  us,  not  the 
work.  Rleasc,  m.a'am,  let  me  sec  him  once  more.  I 
didn't  dare  go  up  in  his  room ;  the  sight  of  me  always 
put  him  in  one  of  his  old  hermit  tempers.  In  Arkady, 
up  in  the  wood  yonder,  he  often  throwed  stones  and 
pickaxes  at  mo ;  l)ut  them  was  happy  times,  and  it 
was  only  the  rheumatiz  partcil  us — only  the  rheumatiz 
— ^jiickaxcs  warn't  nothing,  nor  work  neither.” 

Here  the  poor  shejiherdess  cried  again  bitterly, 
showing  that  not  even  the  trials  of  Arcadia  had  given 
her  philosophy  or  left  her  heartless. 

It  was  the  day  after  this  that  Air.  Grind,  according 
to  the  promise  conveyed  in  his  letter,  arrived  at  St. 
Loup.  He  heard  with  amazement  of  Air.  Schmidt’s 
elopement  with  Alademoisclle  do  Pierpont,  and  he  in¬ 
quired  anxiously  where  that  gentleman  could  be  found. 
Of  course  no  one  knew,  while  the  fussy  little  notary 
explained,  in  a  redundance  of  words,  tliat  advertise¬ 
ments  had  been  inserted  in  the  papers,  rcspcctfnlly 
inviting  the  bride  to  return  to  the  ]iatcrnal  mansion, 
and  bury  her  father,  and  take  possession  of  his  effects. 

Days,  however,  passed  on  without  bringing  any  in¬ 
telligence  of  the  missing  daughter ;  so  the  shcpheixl- 
count  was  buried  without  a  mourner  and  without  a 
tear,  in  the  hard  cold  pomp  better  befitting  his  wealth 
than  his  philosophy.  At  all  events,  his  shade  was 
untroubled  by  any  display  of  those  human  feelings 
which  all  his  life  long  had  been  the  subject  of  his 
sneers  and  contempt. 
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NI)  can  T  do  iiotliiii"  for  tliis  poor  irirl?’’  aslccd 
^laik'inoiselle  Vaiitcrnic,  after  listening  •with 
tears  to  I^Ir.  (Jiind's  history  of  Fairy's  marriage. 

“  Not  now.”  returned  th.at  gentleman.  *•  Fromire 
mo  to  come  to  her  if  I  send  for  you ;  that  is  all  I  ash. 
What  can  you  do  at  ]>resenty  We  cannot  separate 
husLand  and  wife.  I  hiile  my  time  to  help  her ;  it  will 
come.  I  know  her  husband  to  his  heart's  core ;  he  is 
worse  than  he  thinks  himself.  When  he  comes  to  be 
tiled,  as  he  will  be,  there  is  nothing  too  desperate  for 
him  to  do.’’ 

“  And  do  you  think  it  probable  his  nature  will  be 
calleil  on  to  withstand  some  great  shock  or  trial  'f'' 

‘“Mailam,  I  Lmur  it  will  be.  I  can  save  him  till  his 
mother's  deiith.  not  a  day  afterwards.” 

Miss  Vanternie  hsjked  thoughtfully  into  the  stony 
face  of  Mr.  Urind.  but  she  asked  no  questions — perhajis 
her  mind  had  already  seized  the  truth.  She  lu'hl  in  her 
hand  a  small  jiludograjih  of  Leslie  Norman,  which  she 
looked  at  earnestly. 

‘•And  this  ^Ir.  .Sehmidt,”  she  said,  ‘‘is  it  very 
important  yon  should  tind  him  at  once?'’ 

“No;  I  can  atYord  to  let  him  be  till  the  crisis  comes. 
Hut  should  he  return  here,  or  should  you  discover 
where  he  is.  you  will,  of  courst',  let  me  know.  1  should 
like  to  be  able  to  jmt  my  hand  ujion  him  when  1  want 
him.” 

“I  understaml,”  said  Justine  softly  (she  was  still 
looking  at  the  photograph).  “  He  has  goo<l  in  him,” 
she  added. 

“Has  he? — Oh.  you  mean  .‘'chmidt.  Yes,  tv  little. 
He  would  not  have  molested  you  but  for  the  viper 
he  picked  up  at  Rrussels.  Of  course  you  understood 
from  my  letter  that  I  never  sent  him  to  you.  I  told 
him  to  fiml  you  if  he  coulil,  and  then  send  me  your 
address,  that  w:is  all.  I  had  written  to  you  so  often  in 
Holland  and  had  my  letters  returned  th.at  I  had  begun 
to  fear  you  were  dead.  Sehmidt  w.as  a  sort  of  gipsy,  a 
perfect  ferret  in  rooting  out  people's  names  and 
histories;  in  his  wandeiangs  over  Engl.and  it  is 
adonishing  the  information  he  jiieked  u]»  ami  retained. 
This  jicculiaiity  of  his  imule  me  ask  him  to  look  for 
you.” 

“A  curious  propensity,”  said  Miss  Vanternie  in  a 
low  tone;  “peihaps  circumstanc(*s  in  his  own  life  may 
have  led  him  to  this  singular  sifting  of  v  ilhi'je  gossij). 
He  may  have  hope!  to  hear  some  story  with  wliich  he 
could  iilentify  himself.’’ 

Mr.  (IriiKl's  imjiassivc  face  moved  slightly. 

“ 'I'hat  i;ever  occurred  to  me  before."  he  raid,  “but 
you  are  doiibth  ss  right.  1  shall  be  glad  to  hear  he  is 
out  of  England.” 

“And  Ireland?"'  said  .Justine. 

“  Yes,  and  Ireland.'’ 

“IJut  sujijiose  he  is  at  Faris'?” 

“Inthateas*  it  is  possible  I  may  call  upon  you  to 
come  to  IMrs.  Le-lie  Norman's  help  before  1  expect  to 
do  so."’ 

There  was  a  moment's  silence,  during  which  .lustine 
placed  the  jihologr.aph  on  tlie  table,  but  caught  it  up 
again  and  put  it  face  downwartls  as  a  servant  entered 


the  room  with  wocxl.  As  the  man  left  she  and  Mr. 
(iriml  exchanged  glances. 

“  I.oek  it  away,”  he  .said.  “Mischief  might  avisa 
even  from  so  slight  a  cause  as  that.  I.et  us  keep  Fairy 
at  ]>eace  as  long  as  wo  can  ;  it  is  a  false  peace,  like  r.ll 
else  in  her  marriage,  but  it  is  better  than  the  storm  and 
the  whirlwind.'’ 

“And  if  your  letters  h.ad  rc-ached  mo  I  could  have 
saved  her.’’ 

“  1  scarcely  know  whether  you  could,  with  such  a 
mother  and  sister.  They  thought  to  purchase  great 
things  for  themselves ;  they  have  gained  nothing ;  Leslie 
Norm.in  is  too  false  to  keep  his  word  in  anything.  His 
wife  little  guesses  what  sort  of  happiness  she  has 
bought  for  her  family.  Her  mother  is  in  the  cheapest 
waiil  of  an  asylum,  her  younge.st  brother  is  starving  at 
a  low  scl'.ool,  her  sisters  are  at  a  cheap  seminary  in  the 
north  of  Fiance,  where  they  are  ill-fed,  ill-taught,  and 
uneared  for.  The  eldest  boy  has  tlisajipeared.  Agnes 
is  the  only  one  who  has  really  benelited  by  this  cruel 
mai-riage.  ^Ir.  Noi  in.au  dares  not  deny  money  to  her.” 

‘•And  why  not?'’  a.sked  Mademoiselle  A'anternie  in 
surprise. 

••.^hc  writes  so  many  hands,’’  said  Mr.  flrind  in  his 
stoniest  w.ay.  “  She  is  remarkably  clever  at  writing. 
Some  of  her  performances  were  first  sent  to  me  from 
Faris.  I  admired  them  so  much  that  1  keep  tiiem  to 
this  day.’’ 

Justine  lookeil  up  mystifieil  .and  frightened,  and  then 
Mr.  (irind  drew  his  chair  ne.arer  to  hers. 

“M.adam,”  he  said  abruptly,  “I  cannot  tell  whether 
this  girl  knew  what  she  was  about  when  she  copied 
deeds  for  Leslie  Norman,  but  it  is  certain  that  he  has 
made  her  an  .accomjilished  forger.  I  believe,  so  cunning 
is  he,  that  when  she  transcribed  names  for  him  at 
Faris  and  elsewhere,  she  had  and  has  a  very  vague 
idea  of  the  truth.  Rut  it  is  certain  th.at  she  and  he 
together  wouhl  long  ago  have  ruined  the  bank  if  I 
h.ad  not  s.aved  it.” 

^lademoisellc  V.anternic  laid  her  b.and  upon  Mr. 
(Jrind's  arm.  and  looked  jiitifully  and  admiringly  into 
his  rugged  face.  In  the  gaze  of  her  deep  violet-grey 
eyes  there  seemed  to  lie  a  full  insight  into  the  hidden 
goodne.ss  and  hone.sty  of  his  character.  Tears  fiingcd 
the  lid.s,  and  a  llu.sh  of  warm  sympathy  tinged  her 
cheeks  w  ith  a  pale  rose. 

“  Unknown  to  any  one  but  my.self,”  continued  -Mr. 
('•rind  in  a  slightly  ehanged  voice,  ‘•I  am  possessed  of 
immense  wealth  ;  with  this  I  have  staveil  off  ruin  and 
sto]ijied  the  gajis  th.at  Ixislie’s  secret  extrav  agance  has 
made.  Securities  that  he  thinks  are  sold,  deeds  and 
moneys  belonging  to  willows  and  orjilians,  th.at  by  Miss 
.\gne.s's  help  he  fancies  ho  has  pocketed,  lie  secure  in 
my  iron  colYers.” 

“And  why  have  you  done  all  tliis?”  asked  Justine. 
“Ho  you  love  the  man?” 

“  No,”  he  answered,  “  I  love  the  bank  ;  and,  singular 
as  the  confession  may  seem  from  me,  1  love  lone.sty.” 

Mr.  (Irind  covered  his  strange,  cxpre.ssionless  eyes  for 
a  moment  w  ith  his  hand,  and  then  went  on  hurriedly — 

“  Miss  ^'anternie,  you  have  one  of  those  rare  sym- 
jiatlielic  natures  to  whom  one  willingly  opens  a  soro 
heart.  In  my  young  years  I  was  placed  under  eircuin 
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p;:vi'’cs  of  rrrcr.t  toniptr.fion.  I  Avas  placed  there 
(hli’-erately,  hy  a  man  v.ho  know  lunnan  nature  well, 
n  il'vho  anticipat^'d  niy  fall.  Tt  v.'as  in  the  days  of 
the  war;  the  j;irl  I  loved  had  an  only  hrother,  a  sickly 
1:' 1.  ilea rly  loved  hy  hi-;  inother  and  herself.  lie  was 
“drawn'’  in  the  r.iilitia,  draftel  into  a  reyiment,  and 
onlrred  ahroad.  ‘WTung  hy  the  atign.i-h  I  witnesseil, 
and  in.addened  hy  Lney'.s  prayers  for  help,  I  bought  .a 
suhstitntc  for  her  hrother,  and  I  led  the  lad  to  his 
mother's  hedside.  .‘'he  was  a  hopeless  invalid,  .and  she 
(lied  ignorant  of  the  cost  at  which  I  had  pnreh.ased  her 
jiv,-.  Miss  Vanternie,  T  had  rohhed  the  hank  to  do  it, 
and  Jlr.  Xorman — I  speak  of  Leslie’s  father— knew  of 
mv  theft,  calci’.latcd  on  it  heforehand,  and  ruled  me 
after  it  v.  ith  a  rod  of  iron.  l'’nder  his  tyranny — under 
the  fear  he  held  over  mo — T  became  his  tool  to  do 
things  that  turned  me  into  stone.  God  forbid  that  any 
hmnan  being  should  pass  through  such  agony  as  mine ! 
Over  and  over  again  I  refu.sed  my  salary,  offering  it  as 
jiayment  for  the  money  I  had  t.akcn.  In  vain!  Mr. 
Xonnan  wanted  a  slave :  if  I  broke  my  fetters  I  must 
accept  the  name  and  punishment  of  a  thief.  In  all  the 
vile  chicaneries  and  enud  money-making  frauds 
through  which  I  passed,  I  remained  honest  in  one 
t’'.ing— I  would  not  marry  Lucy.  How  could  T  dare 
link  her  to  such  a  fate  as  mine'?  M'hen  her  mother 
ili  'l.  and  she  had  no  home,  slm  looked  .it  me  wondcr- 
ingly.  and  I,  choking  with  grief,  turned  away  without 
answering  her  appeal.  The  sight  of  her  constancy, 
her  tears,  her  affection - ” 

'file  stony  Mr.  (irind  ceased,  for  his  broken  voice 
and  the  workings  of  his  massive  features  impeded 
utt.' ance. 

••  I  bore  it  for  five  years,”  ho  continued,  “and  how 
often  in  th.at  time  I  was  tempted  to  comfort  myself  by 
making  Lucy  my  wife,  who  can  say?  Hut  I  would  not 
yield— a  home  with  such  a  sword  hanging  over  it  as 
3Ir.  Xorman  held,  would  have  been  a  terrible  fate  for 
her.  She  was  courted  hy  another  man — I  lurre  it 
without  a  word;  she  married  him — I  bore  that  too.  I 
wished  lu'r  lia]ipy.  Hut  somelurw  her  health  and  spirits 
wore  broken,  and  she  died  in  two  year.s.  Slie  sent  for 
Eie  when  she  was  dying,  and  implored  me  to  tell  her 
what  she  had  done  to  cause  my  coldnc.ss  and  desertion. 
Then  1  confessed  the  trutli  to  her,  .and  begged  her  to 
forgive  me.'’ 

Again  Mr.  (Jrind  ceased,  and  paced  the  room 
hurriedly,  the  long  anguish  and  martyrdom  (>f  Ids  life 
once  only  faintly  showing  througli  the  stony  mask  of 
his  face,  coming  out  distinctly  now  in  strong  lines  of 
pain.  Justine  Vanternie  rose  and  link.e  I  her  arm  in 
his.  and  thus,  with  only  this  mute  expression  of  sym- 
padiy,  she  made  him  feel  how  great  was  her  pity. 

*•  Von  shall  tell  me  no  more  of  tliis  story,'’  she  said ; 
“I  undeistand  it  all  witliout  another  word.” 

“There  is  not  much  more,”  answered  ^Ir.  Grind. 
“IVlien  Mr.  Norman’s  health  failed,  1  became  a  partner 
in  the  bank.  I  knew  all  Iiis  secrets — he  knew  but  one 
of  mine,  and  he  could  md  do  without  me  now.  I 
promised  him  1  would  befrieiid  I.e  lie,  esiieeially  when 
that  time  came  when  he  would  iiLost  need  a  friend.  I 
will  keep  my  word.  It  was  I  w  ho  broke  to  Mrs.  Norman 
the  story  wliieh  you  j  avtiatly  guess,  .''he  has  been  a 


dreary  woman  since  then.  T.ooking  on  her  T  often 
fancy  I  see  what  Lucy  might  have  been,  had  I  given 
her  a  httshand  with  a  guilty  secret.  I  must  always 
help  and  pity  Mrs.  Norm.an.  One  thing  more  about 
my.self  and  I  have  done.  A  distant  relative  died — an 
old  Northumberland  mis“r.  With  great  precaution  and 
secrecy,  1  claimed  his  wc.alth  and  gained  it.  I  have 
kept  the  h.ank  safe,  intact,  honourable  ;  it  has  been  the 
passion  of  my  life  to  save  it  from  every  slur,  every 
discredit.  I  w.ant  to  prove  by  long  years  of  industry 
and  honour  that  I  am  honest.  This  bank,  that  as  a 
boy  I  robbed,  is  to  me  now  wife,  child,  and  home;  let 
Leslie  Norman  touch  its  credit  or  destroy  it,  and  then 
he  must  look  to  himself ;  thenceforth  I  am  his  bitterest 
enemy.  After  what  I  have  told  you  of  bis  partnership 
with  Miss  Agnes,  yon  will  not  wonder  that  I  dioaded  his 
marrying  her  sister.  AVith  another  lad-,  for  his  wife,  the 
fatally  facile  fingers  of  the  girl  would  not  have  been  .so 
easily  at  his  command.  Now  the  conneciion  is  riveted, 
and  until  Mrs.  Norman  dies— she  is  the  cliief  proprietor 
of  the  bank — I  cannot,  except  by  my  own  money, 
binder  the  mischief  he  m.ay  choose  to  do.  T  intended 
to  stop  his  marriage,  not  by  divulging  that  story  to 
him  which  you  guess  at,  but  by  showing  him  those 
specimens  of  Agues's  skill  which  I  possess,  and  by 
tlircatening  to  arrest  both  him  and  her.  I  shall  do  it 
one  day,  for  it  is  my  iirm  intention  to  save  the  h.ank.” 

As  Air.  Grind  concluded,  Justine  Vaidernle  felt  a 
throb  of  disappointment  in  her  heart.  She  had  hoped 
he  had  striven  to  stay  this  marriage  for  dear  pity’s 
sake,  compassionating  Fairy,  but  it  was  evident  his 
motive  was  solely  love  for  the  bank.  She  could  not 
!  understand  how  this  man,  whose  love,  iieacc,  and 
happiness,  whose  wh-ole  life,  in  fact,  had  been  sacrificed 
on  its  ghastly  altar,  .should  learn  at  last  to  love  the 
idol  for  whose  sake  he  had  passed  tlir.'iig'i  such  scorch¬ 
ing  fires.  Yet  it  was  so,  and  <m  the  wliole  it  was  not 
strange  that  the  .strong,  sorely-tried  heart  of  tlie  stony 
man  sliould  turn  at  last  witli  lu-ide  and  for.dno.ss  on 
that  house  whose  name  had  been  to  him  once  a  terror 
and  a  shame. 

Th.at  evening  lie  and  Justine  Vanternie  parted,  with 
a  promise,  however,  to  keep  each  other  mutually 
informed  by  letters  of  all  that  pa.ssed.  .''lie  was  to  tell 
him  the  result  of  Aladeiuoiselle  do  I’ierpont's  rash 
marriage  and  tlie  whereabout  of  Monsieur  Schmidt, 
and  he  was  to  give  her  news  of  Fairy. 

T'hen  together  they  arranged  a  hapiiier  lot  for  the 
young  I.ionel,  briglit-eyed  Alab,  and  pretty  Doll  than 
the  fate  to  which  Air.  Norman  luul  so  carelessly  con¬ 
signed  them.  And  before  he  left.  Air.  Grind  saw 
Haptiste  llerstal,  and  in  bidding  Justine  good-bye,  he 
said,  as  lie  wrung  her  hand — 

••  IVlien  I  write  to  you  to  come  to  England,  bring 
your  friend  with  yon,  Aliss  Vanternie.” 


TENSES. 

Ai’.virr  from  the  woes  that  are  dead  a:.  1  gone, 
And  the  'hadow  of  future  care. 

The  heaviest  yoke  of  the  present  hour 
Is  casv  enough  to  bear. 


NEEDI.EWORK  PATTERNS. 


cuttin;'  ivtiularly  into  the  leather  uji  to  J  of 
an  ineh.  This  strip  is  fasleneil  on  the  basket 
with  seam  stitches,  which  must  show  as 
little  as  jio.ssible  on  the  lijilit  side.  The 
hamlle,  which  is  If.  inches  lonjr,  is  ]ilaitc(l 
Mitli  :5  strips  A  an  incli  wide:  it  is  turned 
back  slij;htly  on  the  left  side,  and  strcnj;thencd 
with  line  wire,  and  sewn  on  to  the 
sides  of  the  basket  with  strong 

,  \  tliread.  'I'l-.e  leaves  and  llowers 

the  ornament  of  the  basket 
are  seen  in  ilhis- 

(J  trations  and 

'Joi').  The  leather 
must  likewise  be 
damji.  Tor  each 
blossom  cut  first 
the  inner  part 
from  illustration 
No.  with  a 
hmg  end 
.  f  o  r  t  h  e 

k  stem,  then 

%  make  the 

1  h'aves  of 

f’i  the  blos- 

som  from 
«  illustra¬ 

tion  No. 

then 
roll  1 0 - 
getherthe 
stamens;  make 
the  veins  in  the 
leaves  witli  a 
needle,  and 
wind  them 
round  the  sta¬ 
in  tlic 


i>ui  to  205.— Li:.\TiiEr.  B.\ski:t. 

Mahrinh:  Oin-half  tif'ii  tdiiiii  il  shi  (psliii  of 
liijht  riilniir:  llldi-  .'Kitin  ;  momc  thi'k  n'irc  ;  white 
tajie  1  inch  wi'h . 

'I'he  arrangement  of  this  kisket  is  new  and 
very  ])eculiar ;  it  consists  of  a  curved  bottom 
formed  of  plaited  strij.s  of  leather, 
and  lined  insi.le  with  lilac  satin. 

The  handle,  whicli  is  lilcewise  j.laited. 
is  ornamente.l  at  both  ends  wi,'. 
leather  flowers  „ 
and  1  e  a  v  e  s .  I 

I’lcfore  using  I 

the  leather  it  1 1 

must  be  .'oaked  ll 

ill  water,  then  11 

jiress  it  be-  ImM 

t  w  e  e  n  t  w  o  /Ha 

towels,  and  use  jW  m 
it  still  damp.  jW  ^ 

Cutforthe  but-  \ 

tom  20  strips  of  jW  \ 
leather  1  o  \ 

i  n  c  e  s  Wji  1  V0le\ 

inch  wide. 
and  2  ■'> 

strips  Ml  202  -t'l  XTKE  OF 
inclie.;  15I.OSSOM. 

long,  and  the 

a  piece  of  tape 
10  inches  long; 
plait  these  strips, 

and  fa.stcn  the  cuds  on  two  other 
pieces  of  tape.  'I’he  four  pieces  of 
tape  are  sewn  together  at  the  emls 
and  gathered,  so  that  the  leather 
strips  are  near  together  at  the  cor¬ 
ners;  this  gives  the  curved  shape  to 
the  basket.  Now  sew  over  the  tape 
a  thick  piece  of  wire  of  the  shape 


201. — l.i'Avrs  rou  Ri.ossom. 


— Flower  for 
ll.SSKET  (204). 


a  needle  ;  cut 
the  leaves  of 
different  sizes  with  longer  or  shorter 
stems.  'I’lie  tendrils  are  formed 
with  leather  strijis  2  or  3  inches 
long  twisted  roiiml  a  knitting  needle. 
'I’lic  leaves  and  flowers  are  sewn 
on  the  handle  with  strong  thread. 
Those  who  succeed  with  this  basket 
will  be  delighted  at  the  result. 


2U4. — lj;ATHEn  Basket. 


2U5. — Leaf  for  B.vsket  (204). 


of  the  basket 
(.see  illustr.atioa 
No.  204) ;  sew 
alsooverthetaiie 
the  edge  of  tlie 
lilac  satin  which 
is  to  form  tlie 
lining  of  the 
basket,  anil 
cover  the  tajie 
with  a  leather 


wide  ;  this  strip 
is  pinked  out  in 
small  scallojis  on 
tile  side  which 
hangs  over  flic 
satin;  on  the 
outer  side  form 
a  f  r  i  n  g  e  b  y 


.SiK.vsiNo  Tin:  .'soi  are  it  i.i.  si/.i: 
Crochet  Cover  (20(;). 


20G. — Crochet  Cover  with  Corro.s  Braio 

IN.SERTIOX. 


aj^S!»a 


'riioii  coino 

wliirli  arc 
worki'iliiia  simi¬ 
lar  way.  only  re- 
m<.‘ml)L‘r  tliat  the 
rows  heirin  on 
one  si  1.'  with  a 


of  cotton 


.Si  A.s;s-. 

.scs,ss,s-; 
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IIILVLTII  AND  BEAUTY. 


upon  paper  in  straight  lines,  and  sew  tlie  srpiares  to  it. 
Tlie  outside  of  the  scpiares  is  likewise  edged  with 
braid,  winch  is  pleated  at  the  corners.  The  double 
crochet  edge  of  tlie  squares  must  he  on  the  light  side 
of  the  braiil.  Take  oif  the  cover  from  the  paper,  and 
ornament  it  with  a  small  pattern  in  point  russe.  This 
fa-stens  also  the  braid  at  the  places  where  the  straight 
and  cross  rows  meet.  AVhen  the  cover  is  very  large,  it 
is  more  convenient  to  embroider  the  braid  beforehand. 
Finally,  edge  the  cover  with  the  following  scalloped 
border : — *  1  double.  2  chain,  1  purl  (4  chain,  1  slijj 
stitch  in  the  1st),  2  chain,  repeat  from  *. 

208  and  209. — Woek-Bag. 

^^afcriah:  Drah  cloth ;  small  pieces  of  cloth  of  different 
colours;  cmhroulcnj  silk  of  different  colours;  scarlet 
satin;  red  silk  hraid ;  red  cord;  cardboard;  cotton  wool; 
and  a  strap  of  lUjlit-coloured  leather. 

This  work-bag  is  made  in  the  shape  of  a  rolled-up 
plaid.  The  outside  consists  of  drab  cloth,  trimmed 
with  applique  embroidery.  The  insiile  of  the  bag  is 
slightly  wadded  anil  lined  with  red  satin,  which  is 
stitched  in  diamonds.  The  seams  are  covered  with  red 
braid,  and  a  leather  strap  completes  the  whole.  Cut 
out  a  good  pattern  in  paper,  and  then  cut  the  satin  and 
w.adding  and  the  drab  cloth  which  forms  the  outside. 
After  having  traced  the  pattern  on  the  cloth,  work  it 
with  small  pieces  of  coloured  cloth  in  applique  em¬ 
broidery.  The  different  figures  are  sewn  over  the 
centre  partly  in  point  russe,  partly  in  button-hole 
stitches,  with  embroidery  silk.  The  stems  in  the  middle 
are  worked  with  silk  in  chain  stitches.  The  colours 
may  be  chosen  according  to  taste.  Cut  a  pattern  in 
cardboard,  and  fasten  the  drab  cloth  on  it.  The  edge 
must  be  bordered  with  red  satin,  and  the  satin  lining 
must  be  sewed  in.  The  ends  of  the  bag  arc  likewise 
cut  out  of  cai-dboard ;  the  inside  is  wadded  and  lined 
with  red  satin;  the  outside  worked  in  applique  em¬ 
broidery  like  the  rest  of  the  bag.  All  the  seams  are 
covered  with  red  silk  coni.  Finally,  fasten  on  the 
straps  with  a  few  stitches,  as  seen  in  illustration. 

210. — Behlix  Wool  Patterx. 

This  pattern  of  dogs’  heads  is  very  suitable  for 
gentlemen's  slippers.  It  may  also  be  used  for  mats, 
kettle-holders,  travelling-bags,  cushions,  footstools, 
&c.,  or  be  worked  over  crochet  a  tricoter  for  a  railway- 
rug.  The  heads  are  nicely  shaded,  and  will  look  well 
over  a  crimson,  violet,  blue,  or  green  ground. 


HEALTH  AND  BEAUTY. 

IV. — PUY.SIC.VL  TRAIXIXG. 

LTHOUGH  it  usually  falls  to  a  doctor  and  nui^ 
to  govern  the  first  hours  of  infant  life,  yet  a  few 
simple  notions  which  even  the  most  uninitiated  might 
act  upon  will  not  be  amiss.  In  travelling  or  on 
board  ship  circumstances  may  occur  in  which  the 
sendees  of  the  young  and  ignorant  mu.st  be  put  in 
requisition,  and.  although  common  sense  might  suggest 
most  of  the  hints  given  here,  yet  in  cases  of  emergency 
persons  are  apt  to  become  flurried  and  alarmed  who 


have  no  data  either  from  previous  experience  or  know¬ 
ledge  to  direct  them. 

The  first  thing  to  bo  ascertained  after  a  child  is  bom 
is  whether  it  breathes,  and  if  it  .should  not  do  so  freely, 
a  little  blowing  on  the  face,  with  a  few  gentle  slaps  on 
the  back,  and,  if  necessary,  the  finger,  covered  with 
fine  linen  rag,  piasscd  into  the  mouth  to  clear  away 
what  might  impede  the  free  passage  of  the  air,  will  he 
found  beneficial.  If  breathing  be  still  dillicult,  tlie 
baby  should  at  once  be  immersed  in  a  warm  bath 
98  degrees  Fahn  aheit,  taking  care  that  the  mouth  and 
nost.ils  be  left  free.  Should  the  breathing  be  still  de¬ 
layed,  a  person  putting  her  mouth  over  that  of  the  infant 
and  breathing  hard  may  inflate  the  lungs  of  the  new- 
Iwra,  and  after  this  has  been  done  two  or  three  limes, 
alternately  pressing  the  ribs  and  stomach  of  the  child 
might  be  continued  some  time  longer. 

When  the  baby  exhibits  full  signs  of  life  it  should 
be  tenderly  but  thoioughly  washed  in  water  98  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  with  soap  (common  yellow,  not  scented) 
and  soft  flannel,  the  armpits  and  other  folds  of  the 
body  being  especially  attended  to.  It  shoidd  then  be 
laid  on  a  person's  lap  or  on  a  pillow  with  soft  towels  or 
napkins  under  it  and  completely  dried,  care  being 
taken  not  to  fray  the  tender  skin.  A  little  starch 
powder  may  now  be  dusted  under  the  arms  and  round 
the  thighs,  and  a  flannel  liand,  five  inches  broad, 
wound  at  least  twice  round  the  body,  taking  care 
that  it  is  sufficiently  tight  to  be  a  support  without  in 
the  least  impeding  the  breathing.  The  rest  of  the 
dress  should  be  loose,  light,  and  warm,  according  to  the 
season,  and  always  fastened  as  well  as  the  band  round 
the  body  with  strings  or  needle  and  thread,  not  pins. 

After  the  baby  is  dressed  it  shouhl  be  laid  to  sleep 
for  three  or  four  hours,  either  by  its  mother’s  side  or 
in  some  other  place  where  it  is  kept  warm.  It  will  not 
need  food  for  the  first  few  hours  of  its  tiny  life,  but  by 
the  end  of  the  fifth  hour,  at  farthest,  it  should  be 
put  to  the  breast,  and  if  its  mother  cannot  supply  it  .so 
soon,  it  shouhl  be  induced  to  take  a  little  warm  milk 
half-diluted  with  water,  and  slightly  sweetened,  or  if 
that  cannot  be  procured  a  little  grated  crust  or  biscuit 
soaked  in  plenty  of  warm  water  and  sweetened  is  the 
least  injurious  substitute.  On  no  consideration  should 
the  little  thing  be  do.sed  with  sugar  and  butter,  rue- 
tea,  or  other  abomination.  The  mother's  first  milk 
being  aperient,  it  is  probable  no  medicine  will  be 
required,  but  if  after  four-and-twenty  hours  it  should 
be  necessary,  six  or  eight  drops  of  castor  oil  on  a  little 
moist  sugar  can  be  administered,  and  the  dose  repeated 
after  an  interval  if  required.  As  nature  has  consti¬ 
tuted  the  mother  the  clkeient  food-giver  to  her  infant, 
she  should  consider  it  her  duty  and  her  privilege  so  to 
l)e,  but  should  she  be  incajiable  of  fulfilling  or  wilfully 
renounce  the  olliee,  of  course  a  foster-mother  must  he 
procured,  or  the  baby  brought  up  by  hand.  ^Mauy 
incline  to  the  belief  that  bringing  up  by  hand  is  the 
least  objectionable  course,  supposing  .always  the  child 
can  be  brought  to  thrive  on  artificial  food,  as  they 
think  that  no  loving  mother  would  willingly  consign 
her  nursling  to  the  charge  of  a  woman  who,  from 
gi’ecd  or  necessity,  has  sacrificed  her  natural  affections. 
Of  course,  instances  do  occur  where  the  foster-mother 
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liaviiijr  lost  her  own  infant  can  conscientiously  and 
without  coinniittinj'  a  serious  crime  take  a  stianuer  to 
her  l)o-om.  A  iloctor  may  rigorously  scrutinise  the 
capahilities  of  a  wet-nurse,  hut  who  shall  answer  for 
her  moral  qualilications  when  her  lirst  act  risks  the  life 
of  her  own  child  ? 

If  a  hahy  nmst  he  hrouj;ht  up  hy  hand,  then  a 
glass  feeding-hottle  with  a  washleathcr,  linen,  or,  still 
better,  an  imlia-ruhher  tuhe  and  nijiple  att.aehed,  hoth 
of  whicli  must  lie  kept  perfectly  sweet  ami  clean — being 
.alwiivs  washed  after  heing  useil — is  the  most  convenient 
thing  to  feed  it  with.  A  little  exertion  to  dr.aw  the 
milk  into  the  mouth,  as  in  the  case  of  the  infant  taking 
its  nourishment  from  its  mother,  is  desirahle,  hut  this 
must  he  proportioned  to  the  strength  of  the  child,  and 
at  first  the  nurse  should  aid  the  child  hy  drawing  the 
milk  up  into  the  tuhe.  After  the  first  few  d.ays  a  mixture 
of  good  cow's  milk,  diluted  with  one-third  of  water  and 
slightly  sweetened,  is  proper  food  for  the  first  four 
months  for  a  healthy  child,  who  should  be  fed  at  least  six 
or  seven  times  in  the  four-and-twenty  hours,  and  allowed 
to  take,  if  it  will,  six  tahlopoonfuls  or  one  ounce  and 
a-h,alf  c.ach  time,  hut  a  weakly  hahy  will  not  take  half 
that  quantity.  If  the  howels  are  relaxed  a  small  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  isinglass  may  he  dissolved  in  the  food.  If  the 
proportions  of  milk  and  water  should  not  suit  the  child, 
a  larger  proportion  of  water  can  he  used  mixed  with  a 
little  well-prepared  farinaceous  foocl,  such  as  arrow- 
root.  or  rusk  panada,  or  powdered  hiscuit.  Well- 
boiled  panad.a  is  found  to  answer  very  well  in  France, 
tvliere  it  forms  the  usual  houilli  for  infants.  In 
Fionnany,  infant  food  is  sometimes  llavoured  with 
lintlcn  flowers  or  other  slight  aromatics.  "Weakly 
babies  might  h.avc  thin  gruel,  harlcy-water,  chicken- 
broth,  weak  l)eef-tea,  whichever  seems  to  agree  with 
them  best. 

The  first  few  weeks  of  baby  life,  as  every  one  knows, 
are  chiefly  ilevoted  to  eat  ing  and  sleeping,  therefore  great 
quiet  is  desirahle,  ami  very  gentle  nursing.  As  no  exer¬ 
cise  helps  the  circulation  greater  warmth  is  nece.ssaiy. 
and  the  infant  recpiires,  therefore,  to  he  well  wrajjped 
up,  and  always  to  sleep  close  to  its  nurse  or  mother, 
care  being  taken  that  it  can  hrmthe  freely  and  as  much 
fresh  .air  as  piossihle.  Light  and  air  are  as  necessary  to 
babies  as  to  children  of  larger  growth.  Il.ahies  to  be 
kept  healthy  should  he  scrujiiilously  avashed  twice 
a  day  avith  soap  (common  yellow)  and  tepid  or  cedd 
arater,  .and  after  avashing  a  gentle  friction  helps  to 
promote  circulation. 

Some  infants  cut  the  front  teeth  of  the  loaver  j.aav  as 
e.arly  as  the  fourth  or  fifth  month,  others  equally  he.althy 
and  strong  much  later.  Teething  is  often  .attended  avitli 
slight  diarrhoea,  avhich  ought  not  to  he  checked,  ami. 
in  f.aot,  should  there  he  no  tendency  that  aa-.ay,  a  slight 
aperient,  such  as  tavo  grains  of  grey  poavder  at  night, 
and  a  small  tc.aspoonful  of  castor  oil  in  the  morning, 
would  bo  desirable.  Convulsions  sometimes  accompany 
teething.  They  may  occur  avithout  premonitoiy  symp¬ 
toms,  although  they  are  usually  pareceded  hy  disturbed 
or  st.artled  .sleep),  hy  screaming,  moaning,  hy  grinding  of 
the  gums  in  avaking  hours.  They  may  paroceed  from 
too  full  or  too  feeble  a  habit  of  body.  As  a  parevention 
purgativ’cs  shoukl  be  used,  but  if  the  child  be  suddenly 


taken  in  a  fit  it  shmdd  at  once  be  pdunged  into  a  avami 
hath,  9S  Fahr.,  and  kejit  in  it  for  taventy  minutes.  If 
the  hahy  he  of  full  habit  it  shouhl  he  pdaced  in  the  h.at’.i 
only  up)  to  the  avaist,  and  cobl  avater  or  ice  .apapalied  to 
the  head;  if  of  feeble  constitution  it  may  be  immei’sed 
in  the  avarm  avater  iqa  to  the  shoulders.  Should  the 
fits  still  continue,  cloths  dipqaed  into  hot  av.ater  and 
avrung  out  m.ay  be  ap)p)lied  to  the  stomach,  heing 
reneaveil  often  and  not  sutfered  to  become  cool,  and,  if 
necessary,  pioultices  made  avith  half  mustard  .and  half 
o.atmeal  appilied  to  the  legs  and  removed  avhen  the  limbs 
are  avell  reddened,  and,  as  a  last  resource,  leeches  on  the 
tempiles.  As  convulsions  have  been  pronounced  to  be 
brought  on  thiough  giving  children  canninatives  or 
soothing  syrupis,  there  appiears  piroof  positia-e  of  the 
injurious  mature  of  such  p)rep)arations.  Still,  many 
doctors  order  mothers  to  obtain  these,  and  dill-water 
is  also  piermitted  by  many  medic.al  men. 

In  judging  of  the  health  of  young  children  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  their  pmlses  are  quicker  than 
those  of  adults,  v.aryingfrom  li'o  to  I.'IO  heats  a  minute. 

Very  gentle  movement  alone  suits  young  infants, 
and  as  Nature  is  always  the  best  guide  when  stronger 
action  is  requisite,  mothers  and  nur.ses  cannot  do  better 
than  follow  her  dictatc.s,  never  trying  to  make  a  child 
.'tand  or  even  sit  up  before  it  is  so  inclined. 

AVhen  babyhood  with  its  iii.st  feeble  steps  passes 
into  childhood,  the  s.ame  stringent  rules  with  regard  to 
cleanliness,  fresh  air,  pu-opier  warmth  and  c.xercise  should 
he  carrieil  out.  Nurseries  should  he  alw.ays  large,  light, 
lofty  rooms  near  the  top)  of  the  homsc,  so  that  the 
greatest  p)ossihlc  amount  of  puire  air  m.ay  he  gainecL 
( )f  course  it  is  always  desirahle,  almost  imp)erative,  to 
have  sepiarate  ilay  and  night  nurseries,  but  where 
this  cannot  be  managed  the  children  had  better  ho 
taken  out  of  their  room  as  soon  as  they  .are  up,  and  if 
the  weather  he  at  all  tolerable  the  windows  thrown 
wide  open. 

In  regaril  to  clothing,  it  is  so  constantly  the  custom 
in  England  to  dress  children  in  low  frocks  and  short 
sleeves,  m.ade  still  shorter  hy  being  tied  up  .at  tho 
shoulders,  and  the  little  p)lump)  anns  do  look  so  pretty, 
that  it  seems  almost  here.sy  to  iind  fault  with  the 
custom,  .'^till  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  this  p)l.an  is 
a  good  one  for  weakly  children,  and  whether  our  French 
neighbours  are  not  wiser  in  drcs.sing  their  children  in 
high  frocks  .and  long  sleeves,  in  winter  especially. 
.Vlthough  mothers  may  he  allowed  .some  opition  as 
regards  delegating  the  charge  of  their  children  when 
in  health  to  others,  in  sickness  it  is  altogether  different, 
and  it  is  .almost  impossible  to  im.agine  any  duty  so 
stringent,  so  imp)erativo,  as  to  keepi  a  mother  aw.ay  from 
a  sick  child,  and  were  not  instances  occasionally  met 
with  it  would  he  thought  increilihle.  It  would  he 
ah.surd  to  urge  th.at  the  child  is  intrusted  to  the  care  of 
an  eflicient  nurse,  that  it  is  under  the  .supervision  of  a 
skilful  doctor.  What  c.an  the  cleverest  doctor  in  a  live 
minutes  learn  of  the  state  of  the  little  sufferer,  who  is 
lluctu.ating,  p)erhap)3,  hourly,  in  compi.arison  with  the 
mother,  who  watehes  every  sympitom,  feels  every  p)ain, 
sympathises  with  each  listless  movement,  every  varying 
breath — in  f.act,  lives  in  the  tiny,  it  may  be  flickering, 
life  which  she  has  given  'i 
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April  is  not  summor,  it  is  not  winter — it  is  sjn  ing — 
the  fickle  and  chilly  spring  of  dear  old  England ; 
and  is  accompanied  by  its  peculiar  objects  and  aspects. 
March  often  lingers  with  us  in  reality  though  gone  in 
name ;  the  month  beginning  with  raw,  unpleasant 
weather  and  keen  east  winds.  The  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  the  weather  during  the  month  is 
fickleness;  shower  and  sunshine  rapidly  chasing  each 
other,  and  the  bright  green  of  the  fresh  leaves  being 
too  frequently  obscured  by  clouds.  Rut  fickleness  and 
uncertainty  have  always  been  the  character  of  our 
climate,  and  who  shall  blame  even  the  seasons  for 
standing  up  for  their  ancient  character?  If  our  spring 
be  imcertain,  no  doubt  we  enjoy  the  more  the  fine  days 
and  the  occasional  fine  seasons  when  we  do  get  them ; 
and  some  of  the  finest  weather  of  the  year  does  occa¬ 
sionally  occur  in  April.  Besides,  the  showers  are 
wanted:  the  vicissitudes  of  warm  gleams  and  gentle 
rains  have  the  most  j)owerful  effect  in  hastening  that 
universal  sj)ringing  of  the  vegetable  tribes  whence  the 
season  derives  its  apj)ellation.  This  is  true  whether 
we  suppose  April  to  be  derived  from  ujtcrio,  I  open,  as 
marking  the  tune  when  the  buds  and  flowers  open,  or 
take  Aprilis  to  have  been  AplirilU  (from  Apliro'Ute, 
Venus),  f.c.,  Venus's  month,  because  of  the  reproductive 
work  that  Nature  has  set  afoot  in  the  secret  or  open 
laboratories  of  the  (Ireat  Artificer. 

The  sun  enters  Taurus  on  the  20th  of  the  month, 
and  thus  commences  the  second  month  past  the  equinox. 
At  the  beginning  of  April,  in  Ijondon,  the  sun  rises  at 
33  minutes  past  5,  and  sets  at  27  minutes  past  C ;  while 
at  the  end  the  times  of  rising  and  setting  are  38 
minutes  past  4,  and  22  minutes  past  7.  The  mean 
temperature  of  the  air  is  a  little  over  49  degrees. 

Delicate  and  mysterious  is  the  relation  which  our 
bodies  bear  to  the  passing  light.  How  our  feelings 
and  even  our  appearance  change  with  every  change  of 
the  sky!  When  the  sun  shines  the  blood  flows  freely, 
and  the  spirits  are  light  and  buoyant.  When  gloom 
overspreads  the  heavens,  dulncss  and  sober  thoughts 
possess  the  mind.  The  energy  is  greater,  the  body  is 
actually  stronger  in  the  bright  light  of  day ;  while  the 
health  is  manifestly  promoted,  digestion  hastened,  and 
the  colour  made  to  play  on  the  check  when  the  rays 
of  sunshine  are  allowed  freely  to  sport  around  us.* 
Sunlight  and  shower  alternately  arc  best  for  nature 
at  this  season.  April  greens  the  ground,  making  it  all 
one  emerald.  Spite  of  the  coldness  and  the  backward¬ 
ness — spite  of  the  prognostications  that  the  swallow 
dare  not  come— a  verdure  will  steal  along  the  shel¬ 
tered  hedgesides  of  fields,  trill  overrun  the  southern 
banks  and  flourish  in  the  bowery  lanes.  The  little 
ficary  or  small  celandine,  with  its  brilliant  golden  disc, 
will  be  seen  scattered  along  the  banks,  and  promising 
that  at  the  first  genial  change  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  in  crowding  laiiks  shall  come  after  tliem. 
The  homely  and  good-natured  little  daisy,  which  is 
never  affronted  that  we  bring  other  favourites  from  all 


quarters  of  the  globe  and  make  our  gardens  perfectly 
on  flame  with  the  gorgeous  tints  of  lower  latitudes,  still 
nods  to  us  smilingly  from  our  lawns,  and  thinlv 
sprinkles  before  us  in  our  walks  the  bare  turf  of  the 
wind-swei)t  meadows.  The  coltsfoot  shows  its  yellow 
flowers  on  cold  anti  bare  lauds,  without  a  leaf.  \'iolet3, 
blue  anil  white,  are  found  .sweet  as  ever  in  their  old- 
established  haunts;  the  cardamine  bows  to  us  heie  and 
there  from  a  moist  green  hollow  or  on  the  margin  of  a 
little  runnel ;  the  primroses  in  their  loveliness  are  as 
punctual  as  daylight  itself  in  the  spots  where  they  have 
ajipeared  as  long  as  we  can  remember  anything;  ane¬ 
mones  are  dancing  in  the  rude  breeze ;  and  everywhere 
are  evidences  that  an  outburst  is  prepaiing  of  .all  the 
glory  of  renewing  Nature. 

In  the  month  now  p.ast  we  met  sp.arsely  with  some  of 
the  flower’s  just  named,  and  their  continueil  appearance 
serves  to  remind  us  that  months  are  artificial  divisions 
of  time,  and  that  nature's  phases  shade  into  one  another 
gradually ;  yet  still,  by  slow  steps  and  sure,  the  winter 
has  left  us,  taking  his  ornaments  with  him,  and  spring 
herself  is  here  with  garlands  of  her  own,  M'here  is  the 
snowdrop?  We  look,  and  it  is  gone— actually  gone! 
The  crimson  flowers  of  the  hepatiea,  which  looked  so 
cordi.al  and  so  cheerful  when  they  and  the  snowdrop 
had  the  whole  ganlen  to  themselves,  are  gone  too. 
The  Christmas  rose,  that  flower  of  the  Alpine  valleys, 
has  scattered  long  ago  its  petals  on  the  winds ;  nay, 
the  very  crocus,  with  its  luight  orange  and  purple 
tufts,  so  g.ay  but  the  other  day',  is  missing.  Who  s.ays, 
then,  that  spring  is  not  come? 

Let  us  sally  forth  into  yonder  budding  wood.  Not  .a 
greater  contrast  is  iiresented  by  some  spreading  oak  in 
ble.ak  December,  and  the  massive  foliage  with  which  it 
is  canopied  in  le.afy  June,  than  by  the  appearance  of 
the  ground  at  this  season  and  that  ju-esented  two 
months  since,  when  we  hunted  here  in  vain  for  an  early 
primrose.  Then  there  were  leaves  everywhere  around 
us,  and  leaves  alone,  but  brown,  shrivelled,  and  life¬ 
less  ;  now,  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  wood,  tho 
e.arth  is  hidden  from  sight  bj'  a  t.apestry  of  richest  blue. 
But  for  the  grey  stumps  of  trees  rising  at  intervals,  we 
might  imagine  ourselves  in  a  sea  of  bluebells.  The 
bluebell  hyacinth  bears  no  resemblance  to  the  blue 
harebell  of  summer,  as  the  latter  flowers  grow  singly, 
while  those  of  the  wild  hyacinth  nearly  cover  the  stem 
with  their  closely-packed  bells,  sometimes  to  a  foot  in 
height.  The  bells  which  arc  folded  are  of  a  deeper 
blue  than  those  that  have  oiiened ;  and  very  gracefully 
do  those  hang  down  that  arc  in  full  bloom,  showing  the 
tops  of  their  fairy  cups  turning  backward.  The  dark 
upright  leaves  are  of  a  beautiful  green,  and  attract  the 
eye  pleas.antly  long  before  the  flowers  appear. 

The  daffodil,  with  its  long  azure  leave.s  and  its  jolly 
orange  countcn.ancc,  is  blooming  in  m.asscs,  or  in  long 
showy  lines.  The  daffy-down-dilly  is  the  time- 
honoured  companion  of  rue,  and  wallllowcr,  and  rose¬ 
mary,  and  springs  up  at  the  foot  of  box  hcilges  and  in 
neglected  arbours  and  .alleys,  giving  a  pensive  smile 
even  to  desolation  itself.  May  it  flourish  then,  with 
all  its  old  friends  around  it — the  polyanthus,  the  single 
p.ale  primrose  from  the  woods;  the  primroses  dotible, 
white,  and  purple,  that  now  give  such  beauty  to  our 
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l)Oi<lcrs ;  the  <rai'(leu  aiioinoiie,  of  various  l  ich  colours ; 
the  double  white  aueiuone,  originally  from  our  fields ; 
the  tufts  of  white  and  yellow  alyssum  ;  the  spicy  wall¬ 
flower,  a  <renuine  ohl  En<;lisli  plant;  the  lively  peri¬ 
winkle;  the  do;^-tooth  violet,  and  violets  white  and 
blue,  single  and  double,  now  beginning  to  be  hidden  in 
their  leaves. 

The  delicate  lily-of-the-vallcy  may  now  also  be 
found,  one  of  the  most  graceful  of  all  our  wild  flowers, 
llow  elegantly  its  white,  ivory-looking  bells  rise,  tier 
above  tier,  to  the  very  summit  of  the  flower-stalk, 
while  the  two  broad  leaves  which  protect  it  seem 
placed  there  for  its  support,  as  if  a  thing  of  such  frail 
beauty  re(piired  somctliing  to  lean  upon !  Those  wlio 
have  Inhaled  the  perfume  from  a  whole  bed  of  those 
lilies  in  some  oi)en  forest  glade,  can  fancy  what  odours 
were  wafted  through  Eden  in  the  golden  mornings  of 
the  early  world. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  month,  if  the  winil  blow  not 
from  the  Orient,  and  April  showers  fall,  what  a  change ! 
What  a  greenness  in  the  grass!  How  the  buds  and 
leaves  will  have  advanced  !  On  such  days  breakfast 
early,  and  immediately  after  it  set  forth.  The  gorsc  is 
in  full  bloom ;  along  the  hedge-sides  and  by  the  dells 
and  woods  the  primroses  lie  like  sunshine,  and  breathe 
forth  their  faint  but  delicious  perfume.  The  wood 
anemones  are  in  thousands ;  the  turf  here  and  there  is 
actually  sown  with  violets ;  cowslips  are  putting  up 
their  buds  all  over  the  meadows ;  and  the  oxlip,  half 
cowslip,  half  primrose,  is  already  in  bloom.  On  the 
purple  stems  of  the  woodspurge  hang  its  pale  green 
flowers,  and  in  old  orchards  the  ground  is  actually 
hesnowed  with  white  violets. 

At  the  end  of  the  month  cowslips  are  sprinkled 
plentifully  over  the  old  deep-turfed  pastures  in  which 
they  delight  to  grow,  for  long  grass  is  unfavourable  to 
their  flowering,  and  in  it  they  run  all  to  stalk.  What 
a  close  observer  of  flowers  Shakspeare  must  have  been, 
to  note  even  the  “  crimson  drops  i’  th’  bottom’’  of  the 
cowslip,  which  he  also  calls  “cinque-spotted!’’  The 
separate  flowers  or  petals  arc  called  “peeps’’  in  the 
country,  and  these  arc  picked  out  to  make  cowslip 
wine.  As  many  as  twenty-seven  flowers  have  been 
counted  on  one  stalk,  forming  a  truss  of  bloom  larger 
than  that  of  the  verbena.  The  gaudy  dandelion  and 
great  mar.sh-marigold  are  now  in  flower,  one  lighting 
up  our  wayside  wastes  almost  everywhere,  and  the 
other  looking  like  a  burning  lamp  as  its  reflection 
seems  blazing  in  the  water.  It  is  pleasant  to  see  a 
great  bed  of  tall  dandelions  on  a  windy  April  day 
shaking  all  their  gohlen  heads  together;  and,  common 
as  it  m.ay  appear,  it  is  a  beautiful  coinjiound  flower, 
llow  beautifully,  too,  the  leaves  are  cut,  and  how 
ailmirably  adapted  are  its  downy  seeds  to  secure  its 
widespread  difl'usion !  'I'he  curious  arum  or  cuckoo- 
pint,  which  children  call  “lords  and  ladies’’  in  the 
luidland  counties,  is  now  found  under  the  hedges. 
Strip  off  the  spathe  or  hood,  and  inside  you  will  find 
the  “parson-in-his-imlpit,”  for  that  is  another  of  its 
strange  country  names.  Few  know  that  this  changing 
plant  with  its  spotted  leaves  forms  those  bl  ight  coral 
berries  which  give  such  a  rich  colouring  to  the  scenery 
of  autumn.  Shakspieare's  “  lady-smock  all  silver 


white’’  is  also  now  abundant  in  moist  places,  still 
retaining  its  old  name  of  “  cuckoo-flower,”  though 
several  similar  flowers  are  so  called  in  the  country 
through  coming  into  bloom  while  the  cuckoo  sings. 

!Many  trees  come  into  blos.som  during  this  month, 
and  form  a  mo.st  agreeable  spectacle,  as  well  on  account 
of  their  beauty  as  the  promise  they  give  of  future 
benefits.  'I'he  blackthorn  or  sloe  leads  the  way,  and  is 
succeeded  by  the  apricot,  iieach,  nectarine,  cherry,  and 
plum ;  but  the  fairest  prospect  of  a  plentiful  increase 
is  often  blighted  by  the  return  of  frosty  winds.  The 
lilac  looks  really  green  ;  it  presents  it.self  an  object  of 
bushy  thickness,  and  is  no  longer  clustered  with  mere 
buds,  but  flushed  with  half  unfolded  leaves,  among 
which  the  bunches  of  the  future  blossoms  arc  con¬ 
spicuous.  The  yellow  rose  is  nearly  as  forward,  but 
its  leaf-clusters  are  more  thinly  scattered.  The  burst¬ 
ing  blossoms  of  the  i)car  stand  along  every  bough 
with  a  lavish  promise  of  beauty  and  j)lenty.  'fhe  rose 
bushes  have  sent  forth,  not  merely  leaves,  but  long 
crimson  shoots,  'fhe  syringa  is  perfectly  clothed  with 
its  pivlc-grecn  leaves,  amongst  which  its  buds  hang 
abundantly.  'I’he  taccamahac  is  studded  with  its 
yellow  masses  of  aromatic  and  gummy  leaves ;  and  as 
you  walk  along  your  plantations  or  in  your  fields  you 
arc  struck  with  the  large  pale-green  gummy  buds  of 
the  chestnut,  which  arc  swelling  and  bursting  forth 
impatiently,  and  brightening  up  the  woodside  in  every 
passing  gleam  of  the  sun.  'I'hey  seem  to  say  as  plainly 
as  possible,  “Lotus  have  but  one  day’s  wannth,  and 
we  shall  all  rush  out  like  a  pack  of  schoolboys  for  their 
noonday  play.”  'I’lie  hedges  are  nearly  as  vigorously 
impatient,  and  even  patches  of  thorough  green  show 
themselves  here  and  there,  you  cannot  tell  why,  for 
there  has  been  no  more  sun  and  no  less  east  wind  there 
than  anywhere  else. 

'I’he  elm  has  a  beautiful  look,  with  the  blue  April 
sky  seen  through  its  half-developed  foliiige.  The  ash 
also  begins  to  show  its  young  leaves,  though  the  last 
year's  “keys,”  with  the  blackened  seed,  still  hang 
among  the  branches,  and  rattle  again  in  every  breeze 
that  blows.  'I’he  oak  puts  out  slowly  its  red  buds  and 
bright  metallic-looking  leaves,  as  if  to  show  that  its 
hardy  limbs  recpiire  as  little  clothing  as  the  ancient 
lli  itons  did  in  those  days  when  hoary  oaks  covered  long 
leagues  of  our  forest-studded  isle.  'I’he  chestnut  now 
shoots  forth  its  long  finger-shaped  foliage,  which  breaks 
through  the  rounded  and  sticky  buds  that  have  so 
firmly  inclosed  it.  On  the  limes  we  see  a  tender  and 
delicate  green,  which  the  sun  shines  through  as  if  the 
leaves  were  formed  of  the  clearest  glass.  'I'he  beech 
throws  from  its  graceful  sprays  loaves  which  glitter  like 
emeralds  when  they  are  steeped  in  sunshine ;  the  silver 
birch  throws  down  its  flowers  in  waves  of  gold,  while 
the  leaves  drop  over  them  in  the  most  graceful  forms; 
the  laburnums  stand  up  like  ancient  foresters  clothed 
in  green  and  gold. 

'Flic  farmer  is  stdl  busied  in  sowing  different  sorts  of 
grain  and  seeds  for  f<Klder.  for  winch  purpose  dry 
weather  is  yet  .suitable,  though  jileutiful  showers  at 
due  intervals  are  desirable  for  feeding  the  young  grass 
and  springing  corn.  Everywhere,  be  sure,  you  will  seo 
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men,  women,  and  children  in  the  fiohls.  enlivenin"  the 
landscape  while  pursuinif  tlieir  laboui-s.  Some  aiv 
ploughing,  some  hanowing,  some  picking  stones  from 
the  grass,  others  rolling  or  bush-hanowiug ;  some  arc 
cleaning  the  drilled  wheats,  and  others  breaking  the 
c.aked  crust  on  the  surface  with  light  harrows.  The 
Ehepherds  arc  shifting  their  hunlles  to  give  their  flocks 
a  fresh  piece  of  the  green  rye,  and  the  cottagers  are 
busy  in  their  gardens. 

I'arly  in  the  month  that  welcome  guest  and  harbinger 
of  summer,  the  sw.allow,  returns.  At  first,  here  and 
there,  only  one  appeai-s,  glancing  l)y  as  if  scarcely  able 
to  endure  the  cold;  but  in  a  few  days  their  number  is 
increased  greatly,  and  they  sport  with  much  seeming 
pleasure  in  the  warm  sunshine.  One  of  the  earliest  to 
arrive  is  the  sand-marten,  who  sets  to  work  like  a 
minor,  making  a  pickaxe  of  his  beak,  and  hewing  his 
way  into  the  sandbank  until  he  hollows  out  for  himself 
a  comfortable  house  to  dwell  in,  with  a  long  passage  to 
it.  The  second  in  the  order  of  arrival  is  the  house- 
marten,  which  constructs  its  nest  of  clay  under  the 
caves  of  houses  and  in  the  corners  of  windows.  This 
is  the  most  numci’ous  species,  and  is  known  by  its 
white  breast  and  black  back.  If  we  look  cautiously 
through  one  corner  of  the  blind  we  shall  see  it  at  work 
clo.se  to  us,  smoothing  the  clay  with  its  throat  and  the 
under  pai-t  of  the  neck,  while  it  moves  its  little  head  to 
and  fro,  holding  on  to  the  wall  or  window-fr.amc  all  the 
time  by  its  claws  and  the  flattening  pressure  of  the 
tail.  The  largest  species,  and  that  which  arrives  the 
latest,  is  the  swift,  known  by  its  lofty  and  remarkably 
rapid  flight.  These  are  seen  on  fine  mornings  sporting 
about  at  a  va.st  height  in  the  air ;  and  in  the  evening 
tlie  males  collect  together  in  jiarties  of  ten  or  a  dozen, 
ajiproach  nearer  the  ground,  and  hurry  round  the  tops 
of  large  buihliugs,  screaming  their  serenade  to  their 
mates,  whose  nests  are  under  the  tiles. 

The  nightingale  is  heard  soon  after  the  arrival  of  the 
Bv,  allow.  It  sings  by  day  as  well  as  by  night ;  but  in 
the  daj’time  its  voice  is  drowned  in  the  multitude  of 
performers.  The  laugh-like  cry  of  the  woodpecker  and 
the  har.di  note  of  the  jay  awaken  the  forest,  and  the 
dusky  wings  of  rooks  glance  in  the  sun  as  they  are 
driven  from  the  new-sown  fields  by  the  clap2ier  of  the 
biril-boy.  Then  there  is  the  cuckoo — “in  April  come 
Bhe  v.-ill” — and  the  Welsh  j)coi)le  s.ay  “it  is  unfortunate 
to  hear  the  cuckoo  before  the  Cth  of  Ai)ril,  but  you 
will  have  jirospcrity  for  the  vihole  of  the  year  if  you 
first  hear  it  on  the  2Sth.”  The  cry  of  “  cuckoo’’  is  the 
note  of  the  male  only,  that  of  the  female  being  a  half- 
Ecreaming  chatter;  but  the  custom  of  calling  the  bird 
“  .v/(c”  is  nurstly  persisted  in.  Amongst  the  arrivals 
in  Ajiril  i.s  the  redstart,  which  is  fond  of  building  in 
old  walls  and  luins.  AVe  also  recognise  the  jileasant 
song  of  the  titlark,  or  tivc-jiijiit,  as  it  is  often  called ; 
and,  peejiing  about,  we  see  the  bird  jicrchcd  on  some 
toiimo.st  branch,  from  which  it  liscs  singing  into  the 
air  a  little  way  uji,  then  descends  again  and  j)erchcs 
on  the  same  b’-anch  it  soared  from,  never  seeming  at 
rest.  Then  there  arc  the  linnet.s,  that  never  leave  u.s, 
but  only  shift  tin  ir  (piarters  from  one  jiart  of  the 
country  to  another ;  the  handsome  woo  llark,  that  ring's 


n  hile  on  the  wing  as  well  as  when  perched  on  some 
budding  bough ;  the  pretty  goldfinch,  marked  with 
black  and  white  and  golden  brown.  But  all  the  land 
is  now  musical ;  the  woods  are  like  great  cathedrals, 
)>ir.ared  with  oaks  and  roofed  with  the  sky,  from  which 
the  liirds  sing  like  hidden  nuns  in  the  green  twilight  of 
the  hidden  cloisters.  The  singing  of  birds  is  usually 
sui)posed  to  be  the  voice  of  coiirtshii).  “All  this 
waste  of  music,”  says  Thomson,  “  is  the  voice  of  love.” 

Sometimes  while  listening  to  the  singing  birds  in 
spring  you  will  find  all  their  voices  hushed  in  a  moment, 
and.  unless  you  are  familiar  with  country  objects,  will 
be  at  a  lo.ss  to  divine  the  cause.  Though  you  may  not 
have  heard  it,  some  bird  has  raised  a  sudden  ciy  of 
alarm,  which  causes  them  all  to  rush  into  the  hedges 
and  bushes  for  safety.  That  bird  had  seen  the  hovering 
hawk,  and  knew  that  in  another  moment  or  so  he  would 
droj)  down,  sudden  as  a  thunderbolt,  on  the  first  victim 
that  he  fixed  his  far-seeing  eyes  upon.  But  he  always 
remains  nearly  motionless  in  the  air  before  he  strikes, 
and  this  the  birds  seem  to  know,  and  their  sight  must 
be  keen  to  see  him  so  high  uji  as  he  generally  is  before 
striking.  In  the  hedges  they  are  safe,  as  there  is  no 
room  there  for  the  spread  of  his  wings. 

I’lie  large  bat  and  the  shell-snails  quit  their  winter 
retirement  at  this  period,  and  on  mild  evenings  eartli- 
w'orms  come  out  of  their  holes  in  search  of  food,  or  for 
the  i)urposc  of  projiagation. 

The  vi]>er,  or  adder,  the  only  venomous  reptile  that 
our  country  affords,  uncoils  itself  from  its  winter  slecj). 
A'ii)ers  are  found  principally  in  rocky  warm  thickets 
and  in  unfrequented  heaths,  where  they  search  for 
field-mice,  their  favourite  food.  The  poison  of  these 
animals  is  secreted  in  a  small  gland  under  each  eye, 
from  which  passes  a  duct  (or  canal),  terminating  in  a 
shaiq)  perforated  canine  tooth,  capable  of  being  erected 
or  deju'essed  at  pleasure.  AVhen  the  vi{)cr  wishes  to 
inflict  a  wound  it  erects  its  canine  teeth,  and  darting 
forward  strikes  them  into  the  skin,  at  the  same  time 
s(2ueezing  a  drop  of  jioison  through  the  ajici-ture  in  the 
tooth.  The  wound  soon  after  grows  very  hot  and 
painful,  swells  extremely,  and  takes  away  the  use  of 
the  injured  part,  unless  a  2)roper  remedy  is  speedily 
ai)idied.  ’The  remedy  in  common  use  is  olive  or  salad 
oil,  a  quantity  of  which  rubbed  upon  the  wound,  and 
also  taken  internally,  is  said  never  to  fail.  Gilbert 
AA’hite,  writing  to  the  lion.  Dailies  Barrington,  under 
date  of  August  4,  1775,  says,  “AA’e  surprised  a  large 
viper,  which  seemed  very  heavy  and  bloated,  as  it  lay 
in  the  grass  basking  in  the  sun.  AA’hen  we  c.amc  to 
cut  it  uji  we  found  that  the  abdomen  was  crowded  with 
young,  fifteen  in  number ;  the  shortest  of  which 
measured  full  seven  inches,  and  were  about  the  size  of 
full-grown  earth-worms.”  The  viper  is  ovo-viviparous, 
that  is  to  say,  the  eggs  arc  hatched  within  the  body. 
'J'he  creature  is  subject  to  great  differences  of  colour; 
there  being  black,  red,  and  blue-beliied  va'.ielics,  which 
have  been  erroneou.sly  described  as  distinct  si>ecies. 

Trogs,  which  only  a  few  weeks  ago  we.e  in  a  torpid 
state,  and  sunk  like  stones  beneath  the  mud,  have  risen 
to  the  surface  of  the  water  in  vast  numbei’s.  They 
arc  at  first  very  timoious,  ami  dive  to  the  bottom  with 
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great  quiclcncss  as  any  one  approaclies ;  but  in  the 
coupling  season  they  become  bolder,  and  make  them¬ 
selves  heard  to  a  great  distance  by  their  croaking.  ’Tis 
they  who  have  left  those  black  spots  which  may  be 
seen  floating  in  a  jellied  mass  on  the  water ;  and  soon 
from  this  spawn  myriads  of  lively  tadpoles  will  spring 
into  life.  Here  they  arc  by  thousands — round-headed, 
long-tailed  things,  whieh,  if  not  devoured,  will  soon 
become  nimble  young  frogs,  when  they  will  have  a 
better  chance  of  escaping  the  jaws  of  fishes  and  wild¬ 
fowl.  for  no  cud  of  birds,  fishes,  reptiles,  and  tpaad- 
rupeds  feed  on  them.  The  transformation  of  a  tadpole 
into  a  frog  is  a  very  wonderful  thing.  As  the  summer 
advances  the  little  animal  increases  in  size,  the  fore¬ 
legs  begin  to  shoot  out,  and  shortly  after  the  hind  ones, 
the  body  becomes  more  lengthened,  the  tail  falls  off, 
and  the  length  of  the  intestines  is  considerably  short¬ 
ened.  Instead  of  an  arpiatic  creature  we  now  have  one 
that  is  amphibious,  and  instead  of  a  graminivorous 
animal  one  that  feeds  on  insects  and  other  animal 
food. 

Amongst  the  tadpoles  the  water-rat  may  now  be 
seen  swimming  about  and  nibbling  at  some  leaf  or 
overhanging  blade  of  grass,  his  tail  acting  as  a  rudder ! 
If  you  arc  near  enough  you  may  see  his  rich  silky  haii  s 
covered  with  bright  silver-like  bubbles  as  they  sinl. 
into  the  water.  The  entrance  to  his  nest  is  genci’ally 
under  the  water;  throw  a  stor.e  and  he  will  dive  down 
in  a  moment,  and  when  he  has  passed  the  wateiy  base¬ 
ment  will  at  once  ascend  into  his  warm  dry  nest.  In 
one  of  these  nests  on  one  occasion  a  gallon  of  potatoes 
was  found — food  which  he  had  hoarded  up  for  the 
winter.  In  solitary  places,  by  deej)  watercourses,  the 
solemn  plunge  of  the  otter  may  sometimes  be  heard,  as 
he  darts  in  after  his  prey ;  or  you  may  start  him  from 
the  bank  where  he  is  feeding  on  the  fish  he  has  cap¬ 
tured. 

Justly  would  all  lovers  of  the  gentle  craft  wax  wroth 
with  us  were  we  to  omit  to  chronicle  in  thjs  month  of 
April  t!ie  commencement  of  their  i)aticnt  labom.i. 
Fish,  actuated  by  the  same  law  that  exerts  its  influence 
upon  the  rest  of  nature,  now  leave  the  deep  holes  and 
sheltered  bottoms  where  they  passed  the  winter,  and, 
wandering  about  in  search  of  food,  offer  themselves  to 
the  angler.  To  hear  the  sweet  birds  sing,  to  feel  the 
refreshing  air  blowing  gently  on  all  around,  and  see 
Nature  arraying  herself  in  all  her  spiring  beauty, 
is  to  most  a  much  greater  pileasure  than  that  of 
fishing.  Yet  angling  is  a  pleasant  out-of-door  sport, 
for,  if  tired,  there  is  the  bank  ready  to  sit  down  upron, 
the  clear  river  to  gaze  over,  the  willows  to  watch  as 
they  ever  wave  wildly  to  and  fro,  or  the  circle  in  the 
water  (made  by  some  fish  as  it  rises  at  a  fly)  to  trace 
as  it  rounds  and  widens  and  breaks  among  the  piebbles 
on  the  store. 

Another  agrec.able  token  of  the  arrival  of  spring  is 
that  the  bees  venture  out  of  their  hives.  As  their  food 
is  the  honey-like  juice  found  in  the  tubes  of  ilowers, 
their  coming  abroad  is  a  certain  sign  that  flowers  are 
now  to  be  met  witli.  They  are  little  typies  and  piatterns 
of  industry,  and  we  are  right  glad  to  see  them  on  the 


wing.  Early  in  the  spiring  each  hive  contains  one  queen 
or  female,  from  200  to  1,000  drones  or  males,  and  from 
15,000  to  18,000  labourei's  or  neuters.  As  soon  as  the 
flowers  are  out,  the  greater  piart  of  the  labourers  wander 
abroad  in  search  of  honey  and  wax,  which  they  bring 
to  the  hive,  where  they  are  relieved  of  their  load  by 
other  labourei-s,  who  are  waiting  to  build  the  wax  into 
cells,  and  lay  up  the  honey  in  the  storehouses. 

Hut  stay,  what  have  we  liereV  an  idler  among 
labourers !  a  highwayman  among  travellers !  a  wasp) 
among  bees!  Yes,  truly,  and  a  wasp)  of  wasp)s — a 
vciy  llobin  Hood  of  pilunderers,  in  comparison  with 
whom  the  last  of  his  piilfering  fraternity,  seen  in 
autumn  on  the  last  pieach,  was  but  a  Little  John 
indeed.  Let  us  watch  his  proceedings.  Is  he  going, 

(1  la  cuutumv,  to  attack  the  bees,  or,  contrary  to 
custom,  the  flowers  ouly?  Neither;  for  scornfully 
passing  over  both,  he  has  alighted  on  this  old  post 
beside  the  willow,  and  there  he  stays,  by  turns  walking, 
and  standing,  and  shaking  his  wings.  Now  he  seems 
to  be  engaged  about  something,  but  what  nobody  can 
tell,  unless  lie  is  biting  and  gnawing  the  wood  for  very 
idleness.  'I'here  !  he  has  left  the  piost  and  flown  down 
to  the  bank  side ;  and  now,  all  at  once,  he  has  dis¬ 
appeared  within  a  hole,  the  hybernaculum,  we  fancy, 
of  some  field-mouse,  into  which  he  has  entered  without 
even  the  common  civility  of  asking  piermission. 

Ants  now  run  across  our  paths,  and  sometimes 
during  a  walk  in  the  country  you  may  chance  to 
stmiible  on  the  nest  of  the  wood-ant.  At  a  first  glance 
it  looks  like  a  large  heap)  of  litter,  where  dead  leaves 
and  short  withered  grass  have  been  thrown  lightly 
down  upon  the  earth.  I’erhaps  at  the  moment  there  is 
no  sign  of  life  about  it,  beyond  a  straggler  or  two  at 
the  base  of  the  mound.  Thrust  in  the  point  of  your 
stick,  and  all  the  ground  will  be  alive  in  a  moment ; 
nothing  but  a  mass  oi  moving  ants  will  be  seen  where 
you  have  probed.  Nor  will  it  do  to  stay  too  long,  for 
they  will  be  up)  your  boots,  and  you  will  soon  feel  as  if 
scores  of  red-hot  needles  were  run  into  you.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Huber,  the  wood-ant  is  the  most  warlike  of  tlic 
ant  tribes.  A  walk  in  a  wood  is  almost  sure  to  bring 
you  across  these  sylvan  warriors,  with  their  corselets  of 
rusty  red,  and  black  head  and  tail  pieces.  There  also 
may  be  seen  their  fortified  cities,  their  militarj-  roads 
diverging  from  these  citadels ;  and  there  may  be  wit¬ 
nessed  their  regular  battles,  their  skinnislics,  Bingie 
combats,  ambuscades,  barricades,  &c.  Hut  though  it 
was  known  centuries  ago  that  ants  made  war,  and 
Aincas  Sylvius  (afterwards  Popie  Pius  II.)  was  tlie  his¬ 
torian  of  one  of  their  battles,  it  was  not  discovered  till 
of  late  years  that  they  also  made  slaves.  Huber  found 
that  they  capitiired  the  infant  popmlation  of  neighbour¬ 
ing  tribes,  and  had  them  trained  for  service  by  slave.s 
p)reviously  capitured  and  trained  in  the  same  way. 

“  It  were  a  world  to  set  down  the  worth  of  this 
month,  for  it  is  Heaven's  blessing  and  the  earth's 
comfort.  It  is  tlie  mos.senger  of  many  pileasures.  the 
courtier's  p)rogres.s  and  the  farmer's  pn'ofit.  the  labourer's 
harvest  and  the  beggar's  piilgrimage.  In  sum,  there  is 
much  to  be  spioken  of  it.  but,  to  avoid  tediousnos.s,  I 
hold  it.  in  all  that  1  can  sec  in  it,  the  jewel  of  time  and 
the  joy  of  nature." 
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All  such  costumes  will  be  composed  this  year  of  a 
short  dress  with  a  plain  gored  skirt,  an  under-skirt 
showing  under  it,  and  rather  longer  than  an  ordinary 
petticoat,  and  a  very  short  paletot. 

It  will  be  in  good  ta.ste  to  have  the  complete  cos¬ 
tume  of  the  same  mateiial ;  the  under-skirt,  however 
may,  if  preferred,  be  of  a  contrastin',  colour. 

Stripes  are 
"“'n,  hut 

hionable  iis  they 

materials,  in 
,  wool  and  cotton, 

V  7  '  V  o*"  silk, 

s^pt'ckled, 

^  seems 

'B  i¥  the*  dresses  one 

|p  ¥ 

white,  or  violet 
and  whiU';  grey 

'll  or 

•-  ^  •  fawii  colour  ^are 

cin'voii'iii'at  the 


THE  FASHIONS. 

H.ts  spring  come  ?  The  lilacs  in  the  garden 
of  the  Luxembourg  have  not  budded  at  this 
writing,  nor  are  many  spring  toilets  out, 
though  many  are  prepared. 

Very  pretty  and  co([uettish 
are  the  new  walking  toilets  we 
have  seen. 

We  have  been  consulting  a 
high  autliority  in  the  matter  of 
fashions — Madame  Pieffort — and  ^ 

she  says  crinolines  are  not  quite 
left  otf  yet. 

The  gored  petticoat,  with 
about  three  steel  circles  round 
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or  loose,  the  paletot  has  rarely 
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Tlie  following  arc  some  of  the  new  dresses  we  have 
seen  at  Madame  I’ieffort’s — 

A  dress  of  grande  receptiun  in  mauve-colonred  satin  ; 
the  skirt  is  perfectly  plain  in  front,  and  forms  a  sweep¬ 
ing  train  at  the  back.  The  front  of  the  dress  is  orna¬ 
mented  with  patterns  cut  out  of  mauve  silk  of  a 
lighter  shade,  and  embroidered  with  white  jet  beads. 
A  cross  strip  of  silk  2J  inches  wide  forms  braces  over 
the  bodice,  and  comes  down  a  little  below  the  waist ; 
a  second  cross  striji  is  jdaced  from  the  waist  half-way 
down  the  skirt,  a  third  and  fourth  cross  strij)  come 
each  a  little  farther  down,  until  the  last  touches  the 
bottom  of  the  skirt.  Each  cross  strip  is  embroidered 
with  white  jet  beads,  and  finished  off  at  the  bottom 
by  a  large  rosette  formed  of  mauve  ribbon  and  fringes 
of  white  beads. 

There  are  three  still  larger  rosettes  at  the  bottom  of 
the  train  at  the  back.  1  he  bodice  has  a  round  waist, 
^  witli  a  band  ornamented  with  two  ro- 

r  settes.  J.oose  flowing  sleeves  lined  with 

I  white  satin  ;  tight  sleeves  undcmec.'th. 

K  An  evening  dress  of  moss -green 

H  poult-de-soie,  with  a  long  skirt,  open 

9  at  the  side  with  three  large  box-pleats 

M  of  green  satin,  fastened  by  an  ornamen- 

S  tal  clasp,  and  a  bow  of  satin  ribbon. 

Hf  1  l>c  low  bodice  is  cut  square  at  the 

1^  top.  Ix)ose  sleeves.  Chemisette  and 

under-sleeves  of  Venetian  guipure  lace. 

A  ball  dress  of  rose-coloured  glacd 
silk.  The  skirt  is  trimmed  with  a  deep 
flounce  of  lloniton  lace,  over  which  is 
placed  a  garland  of  roses  with  frosted 
foliage.  Low  bodice,  with 
^  chemisette. 

^Vaistband  and  epaulettes 
formed  of  garlands  of 

dress  of  white  tulle 
spangled  with  gold;  the 
■  tulle  is  arranged  in  bouil- 

'.'.-9^  '  ^ons  placed  so  as  to  form 

fan-shaped  patterns,  gra- 
becoming  larger  to- 


a  straight  edge.  It  is  cut  out  in  scallops,  Vandykes,  or 
tabs  of  different  shapes ;  or,  again,  it  is  very  short  in 
front  and  at  the  back,  and  lengthened  into  deep  pep- 
lum  poiirts  on  either  side.  With  these  pepluin  points 
the  sleeves  are  generally  long,  open  in  front,  and  fall 
into  pointed  lappets  from  the  elbows. 

The  favourite  style  of  tiimmiirgs  arc  silk  braid,  either 
plain  or  studded 

with  beads,  nar-  .r-  ';  • 

row  borders  of  S 

black  guipure 
lace, crimped  silk 

fringes,  and  pas-  ^ 

semeuterie  oma- 

ments.  The 

latter  are  often 

imitated  by 

braid-work.  ^  - 

For  a  demi-  /''O  / 

toilette  spring  i  'j  V  IJI*I 

costume  wo  ^  ^  JP’: 

would  suggest  a  / 

paletot  of  some 

dotted  ground,  |»\  S 

and  a  pattern  ^  I  I  » 
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strip  of  silk,  or,  again,  with  silk  braid  and  narrow 
innge. 

The  new  silks,  as  well  as  fancy  materials,  arc  chined 
or  brocaded ;  but  the  under-skirts  should  always  be 
self-coloured. 

Brwaded  silks  require  no  trimming ;  they  are  merely 
edged  with  silk  cord.  b )  J  J' 

present  satin  and  velvet  are  still  worn,  and  will 
until  the  weather  becomes  really  w^arm. 


wards  the  bottom.  A  strip  of  light  blue  velvet  brocaded 
with  gold  is  placed  between  eaeh  of  these  patterns. 
Bows  of  blue  velvet  ribbon  fastened  with  gold  asters 
complete  the  trimming  of  the  skirt.  A  Breton  corselet 
composed  of  a  waistband  and  epaulettes  of  blue  velvet 
brocaded  with  gold,  is  worn  over  the  low  white  bodice 
of  the  dress,  which  is  arranged  in  bouillons  and 
trimmed  like  the  skirt. 

A  dinner  dress  of  white  gauze  spangled  with  silver. 

n 
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'I'lic  skirt  is  trimmed  round  the  bottom  with  three 
pleated  ilounces,  headed  with  cross  strips  of  white 
silk  embroidered  with  silver  beads.  A  lace  tunic  is 
worn  over  this  di-css;  it  is  very  short,  and  open  at  the 
side.  The  bodice  is  trimmed  with  a  berthe  composed 
of  tulle,  blonde,  and  silver  beads. 

For  a  young  lady’s  evening  toilet  a  dress  of  white 
tarlatane  is  made  with  three  skirts  of  graduated 
lengths.  A  short  tunic  of  white  silk  is  trimmeil  with  a 
garland  of  roses  and  forget-me-nots.  Ilodice  in  the 
(irecian  style,  with  bouillons  of  tulle  and  a  garland  of 
the  same  flowers. 

Another  toilet  for  a  young  lady  is  a  dress  of  white 
tulle,  trimmed  round  the  bottom  with  a  deep  flounce 
bound  with  white  satin.  Five  rouleaux  of  white  satin 
are  placed  above  the  flounce.  AVide  sash  of  white 
.satin.  Low  bodice  covered  with  bouillons,  and  orna¬ 
mented  with  satin  rouleaux.  In  the  hair  a  tuft  of 
white  and  loseatc  geraniiuns,  with  crystal  dewdrops 
and  brown-tinted  foliage. 

Such  arc  the  latest  evening  toilets  prepared  by  our 
fashionable  conlurh  ly. 

Crystal  beads,  employed  in  such  profii.-^ion  as  orna¬ 
ments  this  winter,  are  only  fit  for  trimming  evening 
dresses,  and  will  disappear  when  the  season  of  balls 
will  be  over. 

It  is  not  the  same  with  jet,  which  looks  well  with 
any  material,  and  jet  beads  will  continue  a  favourite 
ornament  during  the  spring  and  summer. 

Plaits  of  braid  and  silk  ribbon  will  be  used  for 
trimmings  instead  of  those  of  satin  or  velvet,  that  were 
so  fashionable  in  the  winter. 

Ilonnets  aie  always  the  firet  things  to  be  changed  as 
soon  as  a  new  season  commences.  It  is  natui-al  it 
should  be  so :  how  could  one  bear  to  wear  an  old  velvet 
bonnet  when  the  sun  is  shining — a  faded  head-gear 
when  all  things  are  looking  bright  and  new? 

Ilonnets  do  not  appear  to  us  at  present  either  larger 
or  smaller  than  they  were ;  and  they  have  so  little  shape 
that  they  might  be  put  on  with  the  top  downwards 
without  anybotly  being  the  wiser  for  it. 

AVe  chanced  to  see  at  one  of  our  most  celebrated 
Parisian  modistes'  some  of  the  bonnets  prepared  on 
the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  Mademoiselle  de  I’., 
which  took  place  last  week,  and  we  took  note  of  them. 

There  were  three  bonnets  for  the  bride. 

A  bonnet  of  i)ink  crape,  covered  with  tulle  of  the 
.same  colour.  There  was  a  small  curtain  with  a  rosette 
of  pink  tulle  in  the  centre  of  it  instead  of  a  bow  of 
ribbon,  and  wide  tulle  lappets  over  strings  of  jiink 
libbon.  On  one  side,  and  quite  on  the  edge  of  the 
border,  was  a  bunch  of  elder-flowers  mixed  with  lilies- 
of-the-valley  and  very  small  blackberries. 

A  bonnet  of  white  pleated  tulle,  with  a  strip  of 
tulle  looped  over  the  curtain  and  bordejed  with 
blonde  ;  upon  the  front  border  a  tuft  of  white  ostrich 
feathera  fringed  with  pearls.  Inside  a  coronet  of 
green  and  bronze-coloured  leaves ;  lappets  of  white 
blonde  fastened  in  front  with  a  branch  of  the  same 
foliage. 

And  a  bonnet  of  golden-bromi  crape  arranged  in 
bouillons,  and  trimmed  with  a  wreath  of  foliage  of  tho 
same  rich  golden-brown  colour,  and  pear-shaped  grelots 


of  black  crystal.  Strings  of  gros-gr.ain  ribbon  to 
match  with  the  crai)c. 

For  the  bride’s  mother  a  bonnet  of  turquoise  blue 
velvet,  pleated  and  ornamented  with  satin  rouleaux  of 
the  same  colour;  the  front  border  and  the  curtain 
trimmed  with  Iloniton  lace.  Inside,  a  diadem  of  blue 
crystal  beads.  Strings  of  blue  gros-grain  silk,  with 
lappets  of  white  lace  loosely  tied  over  them. 

'J'hc  three  following  bonnets  wore  prepared  for  other 
ladies,  and  were  to  be  worn  on  the  same  occasion  : — 

A  bonnet  of  white  pleated  tulle,  tiimmed  with  a 
border  of  blonde,  finished  off  at  the  side  by  a  bow  and 
ends.  Above  the  blonde  border  is  placed  a  garland  of 
delicate  foliage  and  wavy  grasses,  which  is  fastened  at 
the  back  by  a  large  drooping  bunch  of  the  same, 
forming  a  6(ji-t  of  cachepeigne  over  the  chignon. 
Lappets  of  white  blonde  over  strings  of  white  gros- 
grain  libbon. 

A  bonnet  of  white  blonde,  trimmed  in  front  with 
sprays  of  lilac  covering  all  the  border.  Small  blonde 
veil  at  the  back  instead  of  a  curtain.  AVidc  lappets  of 
white  blonde  fastened  with  a  sjnay  of  lilac  blossoms. 

And  a  bonnet  of  white  pleated  craiie,  ornamented 
with  a  wreath  of  bright  red  coral,  and  edged  with  a 
fringe  of  tiny  coral  grelots.  Over  the  curtain  of 
pleated  crape  is  placed  a  bunch  of  flowers  entirely  com¬ 
posed  of  small  red  coral  beads.  Strings  of  whitt  gros- 
grain  silk  edged  with  red  satin,  and  lappets  of  white 
lace  fastened  over,  the  strings  with  a  tiny  coral  brooch. 
A'oilette  of  white  lace.  I'his  bonnet  is  particularly 
becoming  to  a  brunette. 

The  bride’s  dress  was  of  white  brocaded  silk.  On 
her  wedding  day  she  wore  none  but  flower  jewels;  the 
necklace,  earrings,  bracelets,  girdle,  and  the  bandelettes 
in  her  hair  were  formed  of  orange  buds  and  blossoms. 
Nothing  could  be  in  better  taste  than  this  charming 
simplicity. 

The  dress  was  quite  plain,  but  the  veil  was  of 
Iloniton  lace. 

Among  the  dresses  of  the  trousseau  one  is  of  grey 
brocaded  silk,  another  of  green  poult-dc-soie,  brocaded 
with  white  lilics-of-the-valley. 

The  evening  dresses  are  made  with  very  low  bodice.?, 
cut  square  at  the  top,  and  the  sleeves  arc  either  short 
or  loose  and  flowing.  Kace  chemisettes  and  under- 
sleeves  are  worn  with  these  dresses.  They  have  plain 
skirts,  with  long  sweeping  trains. 

Several  indoor  toilets  arc  composed  of  dresses  in 
the  redingotc  shape,  buttoned  all  the  way  down. 
011x110?  and  aumOnicrc  pockets,  richly  embroidered 
with  jet,  are  worn  with  these  dresses. 

A  few  walking  costumes  arc  made  with  short  dresses, 
rmder-skirts,  and  paletots  alike.  They  arc  simple  and 
in  good  taste.  But  all  the  elegant  toilets  have  long 
train-shaped  skirts. 

One  great  success  of  the  season  is  the  dress  of  Indian 
silk  or  foulard.  I’hc  great  warehouse  known  by  the 
name  of  La  Malle  des  Indes,  and  situated  in  the 
Fassage  A'erdeau,  Nos.  24  and  2G,  has  just  been 
admitted  to  the  Universal  Exhibition  as  first  warehouse 
of  the  kind  devoted  to  this  important  article.  The 
dresses  exposed  in  the  show-rooms  of  La  Malle  des 
Indes  are  most  admirable,  both  for  their  material  and 
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their  designs,  'lliey  are  much  sought  after  by  all 
ladies  of  elegance ;  we  regret  that  we  cannot  describe 
tlicm  all  in  detail,  but  we  invito  our  fair  readers  to 
request,  by  letter,  the  proprietor  of  La  Malle  des  ludcs 
to  send  them  his  splendid  collection  of  specimens; 
these  specimens,  of  every  kuid  of  foulard,  are  sent  post 
fiee  to  all  countries;  they  alone  c.an  give  an  exact 
idea  of  the  beauty  and  of  the  variety  of  colours  and 
patterns  in  this  charming  material.  The  price  is 
marked  upon  each  specimen. 

There  is  nothing  very  new  to  notice  in  the  way  of 
lingerie  this  month. 

'I'hc  judge  collar,  with  short  square  lappets  in  front, 
the  straight  tumed-up  Metternich  collar,  and  the 
Faublas,  with  a  large  bow  of  muslin  or  lace  in  front, 
are  still  the  favourites. 

Lace  patterns  worked  in  applique  over  fine  linen,  or 
i  mbroidery  patterns  over  lace,  arc  the  most  fashionable 
style  of  trimming  both  collars  and  cuffs. 

To  conclude,  let  us  say  a  few  words  on  the  subject 
of  fashions  for  children. 

Very  pretty  costumes,  to  be  worn  out  of  doors  with¬ 
out  paletots,  are  being  prepared  for  little  girls  from 
three  to  seven  yeara  old. 

The  costume  will  be  composed  of  a  high  dress  with 
long  sleeves,  of  some  bright  colour,  worn  with  a  tunic 
completed  by  a  corselet,  and  sometimes  by  braces  of 
some  neutral  tint ;  this  tunic  or  over-skirt  will  be  cut 
out  round  the  bottom  in  scallops,  Vandykes,  or  tabs, 
and  very  often  will  be  trimmed  over  all  the  seams  with 
pipings  or  rouleaux  of  the  same  colour  as  the  under¬ 
dress. 

For  instance,  under-dress  of  blue  poplin,  tunic  of 
any  fancy  material,  light  or  dark  grey  piped  with  blue 
silk.  No  paletot,  as  we  have  said,  but  a  wide  sash  of 
the  same  colour  as  the  under-dress,  may  be  worn  over 
the  tunic  and  tied  at  the  back. 

For  very  young  children  the  under-dress,  or  rather 
frock,  may  have  a  low  body  and  short  sleeves,  and  be 
worn  with  an  under-chcinisettc,  and  long  sleeves  of 
pleated  muslin.  In  that  case  the  u2)por-.skirt  would 
merely  have  a  rather  high  waistband,  pointc<l,  Swiss 
fashion,  in  front  and  at  the  back. 

Sashes  will  be  very  much  the  fashion  through  the 
coming  season,  not  only  for  children  but  for  ladies. 
They  are  made  of  the  same  material  as  tlic  dress,  very 
wide,  with  rounded  lappets,  and  trimmed  with  coloured 
pipings  or  ruches.  'I'hey  will  be  w’orn  not  only  of  an 
evening  ami  indoors,  but  with  walking  toilets  and 
under  a  paletot. 

Little  boys  wear  frocks  open  slantways  on  one  side 
and  fastened  with  buttons,  and  the  short  loose  Breton 
trousers. 

We  have  not  yet  seen  new  models  for  hats,  and  shall 
not  be  able  to  speak  of  tlicm  before  next  month.  At 
present  tlic  toquet  and  matelot  hats  arc  those  most 
worn  by  both  ladies  and  children. 

DESCHiniON  Of  OUIi  l  ASIIION  PLATE. 

Left-hani)  FuiUUE.  Toilet. — A  black  velvet 

bonnet,  with  a  low  and  flat  round  crown,  ornamented 
with  a  cerise  satin  cord  fastened  in  front  with  a  bow. 
The  brim  is  lowered  in  front,  raised  a  little  at  the  sides, 


bound  with  cerise  satin  and  bordered  with  lace.  Velvet 
strings.  Dress  and  short  paletot  made  of  brezilian 
caineleon  (a  very  thick  silk  rep),  and  trimmed  with 
jdaid  silk  and  narrow  velvet  ribbons.  The  paletot  is 
loose  and  straight,  llic  short  dress  is  arranged  all 
round  in  regular  flat  pleats,  and  cut  out  in  Vandykes 
bound  with  velvet.  The  under-skirt  is  round  at  the 
back  as  well  as  in  front,  and  trimmed  to  match. 

lliGiiT-ll.VND  Figuue.  Eveniwj  or  Dinner  Toilet — 
Coijf'urc. — The  front  hair  is  arranged  into  a  bow,  the 
fiizzled  ends  of  which  fall  over  the  forehead;  at  the 
sides  it  is  combed  back  into  raised  bandeaux.  The 
cachc-peigne  is  formed  by  a  coronet  of  pearls.  A  bow 
of  velvet  is  fastened  at  the  side  by  a  pearl  brooch.  A 
dress  of  white  muslin  with  a  double  skirt ;  the  bodice 
is  cut  as  low  at  the  back  tis  in  front,  and  trimmed 
with  two  cross  strips  of  mauve  silk  covered  with  lace. 
There  is  a  pearl  brooch  in  the  centre  of  the  front. 
Short  puffed  sleeves.  Short  round  waist,  with  a  plain 
mauve  silk  band.  The  under-skirt  is  trimmed  witJi 
cross  strips  of  mauve  silk,  one  wide  and  two  narrow 
ones  arranged  in  scallops.  The  wide  strip  is  covered 
with  a  lace  border  put  on  plain.  There  is  a  pearl 
fastening  at  each  crossing.  The  skirt  is  finished  by  a 
plain  flounce.  The  upper  dress  is  looped  up  w  ith  bows 
of  ribbon  with  pearl  ornaments,  and  terminated  by 
a  narrow  pleated  flounce.  Several  bows  of  ribbon, 
with  pearls,  are  arranged  in  front  in  the  shape  of  an 
apron. 

DESCniPTION  OK  OUH  COLOURED  PLATE  OF  THE  NEW 
SPRING  BONNETS. 

1.  Diadem  bonnet  of  white  quilted  crape  spangled 
with  green  beads.  An  esprit-aigrette  is  placed  on  the 
left  side.  The  front  and  back  arc  fringed  with  green 
pendants. 

2.  A  bonnet  in  the  Chinese  shape,  of  white  tulle 
cut  out  in  tceths  edged  with  satin.  There  is  a  crystal 
pendant  at  each  point ;  the  whole  bonnet  is  omamented 
with  a  garland  of  green  leaves  sewn  on  plain.  Solfenno 
satin  strings  trimmed  with  white  blonde. 

3.  Parisian  bonnet  of  rice  straw.  A  Circassian  plail 
of  mauve  velvet  surrounds  the  crown,  and  forms  strings 
h  I’esclave  in  front.  The  cap  is  edged  with  pendants 
covered  with  white  satin.  Bouquet  of  violets  de  Parmc 
on  the  left  side  ami  at  the  bottom  of  the  caji.  ilauvc 
ribbon  strings  tied  under  the  chignon. 

4.  Keinc  Margot  bonnet  of  white  tulle,  edged  with 
white  satin  and  covered  with  marabout.  The  top  and 
the  edge  of  tlie  bonnet  arc  adorned  with  white  satin 
beads;  a  rose  with  foliage  is  placed  in  the  centre, 
ilarabout  strings  fastened  with  a  rose. 

5.  Dubarry  bonnet,  of  Belgian  straw',  trimmed  witli 
Solfcrino  velvet,  which  is  covered  with  an  ornamenta¬ 
tion  of  jet  and  straw,  and  edged  with  Chantilly  lace. 
Maize  ribbon  strings. 

(',  Nice  bonnet,  composed  of  plaited  rice  straw  shells, 
and  simrounded  by  a  green  ribbon.  Tlierc  is  a  little 
bird  in  front,  and  a  bouquet  composed  of  bright  herbs 
anil  heath,  with  crystal  points,  on  the  left  side.  Green 
ribbon  strings. 

7.  Andalou  bonnet  ma  Ic  of  maize  straw  and  tulle. 
'Pile  ornamentation  is  composed  of  maize  silk  and  straw 
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balls.  The  tulle  veil  is  arranged  in  a  scarf  falling 
behind  with  two  ends.  Maize  ribbon  strings. 

8.  Tyrolean  hat  of  rice  straw  edged  with  a  blue 
moire  i-uche.  A  peacock’s  feather  with  a  bird  on  the 
side.  Three  short  blue  ribbons  hang  behind. 

0.  Mary  Stuart  bonnet  of  Belgian  straw  trimmed 
with  maize  ribbon.  Field-flowers  bouquet  on  the  left 
side.  A  wide  maize  ribbon  edged  with  straw  pendants 
forms  the  bavolet  (curtain). 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  reside  in  or  near  Ijondon 
we  may  mention  that  any  of  these  stylish  bonnets  may 
be  seen  at  ^ladame  Pai-sons’  establishments,  92,  Regent- 
street,  20,  27,  and  37,  38,  Burlington  Arcade,  W.  In¬ 
formation  respecting  the  prices  of  the  various  chapeaux 
may  be  obtained  by  addressing  a  letter  to  Sladame 
Parsons,  who  will  attend  to  any  inquiries  in  reference 
to  our  coloured  plate. 

DEScrarriox  of  our  coloured  pattern. 

UBAIDED  VEL^'ET  SMOEIMO  CjU’. 

Maleriah;  Black  velvet,  black  silk,  green  silk  braid 
of  two  dift'erent  widths,  gold  braid,  gold  beads,  black 
beads,  a  small  piece  of  green  velvet,  and  a  long  silk 
tassel. 

A  smoking  cap  is  one  of  the  most  acceptable  presents 
a  lady  can  make  to  a  gentleman,  and  patterns  for  this 
purpose  are  continually  required  of  us  by  our  fair 
readers,  who  have,  it  seems,  conquered  all  prejudices 
against  tobacco  and  cigars,  or  perhaps  regard  their 
own  comfoit  and  enjoyment  less  than  those  of  their 
husbands  or  brothers. 

Our  present  pattern  is  worked  upon  black  silk  velvet, 
with  green  silk  braid,  gold  soutache,  and  gold  beads. 

Trace  the  pattern  upon  tissue-paper,  and  tack  this 
paper  over  the  velvet.  Cut  the  centre  pattern  of  a 
rosette  out  of  green  velvet,  gum  it  first  on  thin  paper,  | 
then  in  its  proper  place  over  the  velvet,  and  edge  it 
round  with  gold  braid ;  afterwards  sew  the  green  braid 
and  gold  soutache  over  the  outlines,  and  add  the  gold 
beads,  from  the  illustration.  In  the  centre  of  the 
green  rosette  there  is  a  cross  formed  of  round  black 
beads.  The  small  gold  stare  are  worked  with  gold- 
coloured  bilk,  or  with  gold  thread.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  green  braid  in  the  centre  of  the  pattern,  with 
the  gold  stare,  is  much  narrower  than  round  the  outside. 

'Ilie  same  pattern  may  be  worked  in  l)lack  silk  braid 
instead  of  green,  or  braid  of  any  other  colour  may 
be  used. 

Tlie  cap  must  be  lined  with  black  silk,  and  a  strip 
of  leather  round  the  lower  part  of  the  border.  A 
long  silk  tassel  is  fastened  in  the  centre  of  the  crown, 
and  droops  on  one  side. 

Madame  Adolphe  Goubaud,  33,  Rathboue-place, 
Oxford-street.  London.  W.,  supplies  the  materials  for 
smoking  cap  for  13s.  fid. ;  if  worked  on  cloth,  10s.  Cd. ; 
jwstage.  4d. 


Sewing  ^Iaciiixes. — We  are  at  present  engaged  in 
examining  the  various  sewing  machines  now  selling  in 
Ix)ndon,  with  tlie  intention  of  reporting  uiion  their 
various  merits  and  demerits.  Next  month  we  look  to 
print  a  firet-rate  aiticle  on  the  subject,  and  hope  to  be 
of  use  in  directing  our  subscribers  in  their  choice  of  a 
machine. 


DFV INATION  FOR  THE  DRAWING-ROOM. 

II. — OXEIROSLVNCY,  OR  DIMNATION  BT  DREAMS. 

HE  paper  in  the  pocket-book  contained  the  fol¬ 
lowing  explanations  of  the  subjects  of  dreams, 
most  carefully  arranged  in  alphabetical  order : — 

A. 

AriiicoTS,  Almonds,  or  other  Sweet  Fruits. — 
Dreams  of  these  are  fortunate,  and  signify  pleasures 
and  festivities. 

Angels. — Good  news. 

Alms. — Good  for  the  giver,  bad  for  the  receiver.  To 
the  one  they  signify  wealth,  to  the  other  poverty. 

Aspailvgus  and  other  choice  vegetables,  save  arti¬ 
chokes  ;  these  follow  the  rule  of  fruits ;  but  artichokes 
denote  perplexities. 

Acadi;.my  or  School. — Instruction,  valuable  infor¬ 
mation,  but  in  the  case  of  an  aged  person,  or  one  high 
in  oflice,  a  humiliation. 

Accident. — Misfoi-tune,  more  or  less  like  that 
dreamed  of.  In  interjircting  dreams  of  this  kind 
cs2iecial  notice  must  be  taken  whether  the  dream  be 
not  of  the  nature  of  nightmare,  as,  for  instance,  a 
dream  of  a  fall  from  a  high  iflacc :  these  are  not  signifi¬ 
cative. 

Accounts. — Oi-der  and  regularity;  when  they  arc 
confused  and  2rcr2)lexcd,  dilliculties,  generally  of  a  com¬ 
mercial  kind. 

Actors,  Actresses. — Amusements ;  sometimes  hjqro- 
critical  dealing.  A  young  man  whose  uncle  had 
promised  to  make  him  the  heir  to  a  large  estate, 
dreamed  that  he  was  mocked  by  an  actor.  His  uncle 
shortly  afterwards  died,  and  it  was  found  that  the 
estate  was  left  to  other  pereons :  the  youth  had  been 
mocked — the  uncle  was  merely  an  actor’. 

Advice. — Dilliculties  in  which  advice  becomes  neces¬ 
sary. 

Aittirnoon. — ^The  times  of  day  arc  rarely  marked  in 
dreams.  When  they  arc,  afternoon  signifies  declension ; 
evening,  conclusion ;  but  the  declension  and  conclusion 
of  what,  must  be  determined  by  circumstances ;  these 
arc  bad  dreams  for  sick  ircrsons.  ilorning,  on  the 
other  hand,  denotes  increase,  progress;  and  noon, 
fulness,  coiujrletencss ;  if  accomiranied  by  sunshine, 
prosperity.  Night  is  an  evil  omen  in  a  dream,  signi¬ 
fying  obscuiity,  oblivion,  and  death. 

Agi’.iculture,  or  Agricultur.\l  Implements,  .such  as 
si^ades.  jiloughs,  harrows,  arc  for  the  most  part  highly 
auspicious  tokens,  denoting  honourable  and  successful 
industry;  but  to  a  sick  person  a  spade  is  extremely 
unfavourable,  signifying  death,  or  rather  a  grave,  of 
which  death  is  the  forerunner. 

Assistance. — Always  favourable,  indicating  help  of 
more  or  loss  consequence;  to  persons  in  difficulty  it  is 
one  of  the  most  i)roniisiug  dreams. 

Ass. — This  useful  animal  seen  in  a  dream  luognosti- 
cates  dealing  with  obstinate,  inquacticable  jiersons.  If 
he  brays,  the  business  will  be  aU  the  more  troublesome 
and  unsuccessful. 

Ale. — This,  like  wine,  mead,  cider,  and  all  liquofs 
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of  the  kind,  betokens  festivity  and  enjoyment;  if 
poured  away  or  wasted,  labour  in  vain. 

Animal. — According  to  its  nature  and  the  other  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  dream ;  thus  a  lion  is  a  noble  enemy, 
a  wolf  a  savage  one,  a  hyena  worse  still,  a  serpent  worst 
of  all.  To  escape  unhurt  from  any  of  these  needs  no 
explanation,  but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  confound 
nightmare  dreams,  in  which  wild  beasts  are  of  no 
uncommon  occurrence,  with  visions  which  are  signifi¬ 
cative  of  the  future. 

Anchor. — Stability;  to  lose  an  anchor  is  a  bad  dream. 

Anger. — To  dream  of  being  angry  poitcnds  fever. 

An.vieties. — Vexations  and  causes  of  annoyance. 

Apothecary. — A  bad  dream,  particularly  to  those 
whose  health  is  delicate. 

Arrow. — A  sudden  attack. 

Attire. — .\ccording  to  its  nature ;  rich  robes  signify  | 
honoiu-  and  dignity ;  new  clothing,  prosperity ;  old 
ragged  garments,  the  revei’se ;  mourning,  death  of 
friends. 

B. 

Babe. — ^This  is  a  good  dream  if  the  child  be  healthy 
and  beautiful,  if  otherwise  the  reverse;  to  married 
persons  it  signifies  an  increase  of  family ;  to  an  un¬ 
married  person,  if  young,  marriage;  if  old,  decrepi¬ 
tude  and  second  childhood. 

Bag. — Accession  of  wealth. 

Balance. — Trial,  judgment,  lawsuit. 

Ball. — InstabiUty,  inconstancy. 

Bai'TISM. — To  one  commencing  any  business  this  is  a 
good  omen.  The  corresponding  ceremony  among  the 
Hebrew  nation  has  the  same  significancy. 

B.VNNER. — Distinction,  promotion ;  if  a  person  sees  a 
banner  carried  before  him  it  betokens  severe  contests 
in  which  he  will  probably  be  victorious. 

B.vrk  of  a  Dog. — Extreme  annoyance  and  vexations 
from  paltry  adversaries. 

Beard. — For  a  beardless  person  to  have  a  boaixl  in  a 
dream  indicates  an  accession  of  dignity  and  authority ; 
a  red  beard  denotes  treachery ;  a  black  one  sorrow ;  a 
white  one  longevity. 

Bee. — To  see  bees  in  a  dream  is  most  fortunate ;  it 
portends  industry  and  success.  To  be  stung  by  a  bee 
indicates  a  treacherous  attack  by  a  pretended  friend. 

Bealty. — ^I'o  be  sensible  of  beauty  in  a  dream  is 
good ;  if  the  dreamer  ajjpeais  beautiful  himself  it  pre¬ 
figures  pleasure ;  if  he  sees  othei-s  beautiful,  kind  and 
zealous  friends. 

Bed. — To  see  a  bed  in  a  dream,  if  it  be  clean  and 
well  made,  is  good  for  those  about  to  retire  from  busi¬ 
ness,  and  for  those  who  contemplate  marriage ;  bad  for 
those  whose  health  is  faihng.  If  it  be  unclean  and 
disordered  it  is  bad  in  all  cases. 

BegGvVR. — Vexations  and  uni-easonable  demands. 

Bells  generally  indicate  rejoicings ;  to  the  sick  they 
portend  death. 

Bet  or  Wager. — ^Misplaced  confidence,  disappoint¬ 
ments. 

Bishop,  or  any  Ecclesiastical  Dignitary. — A  good 
dream,  indicating  steady  good  conduct,  and  sometimes 
advancement  by  means  of  the  Church.  To  a  clergyman. 


if  the  bishop  be  friendly,  prefennent;  if  otherwise, 
neglect  and  adversity.  To  a  lady,  high  esteem  and 
respect  among  her  friends;  to  a  child,  school  sue-  | 
cesses. 

Bite — ^'Fo  be  bitten  in  a  dream  signifies  injury  more 
or  less  deplorable ;  if  by  a  dog  or  cat,  bodily ;  if  by  a 
serpent,  of  a  different  nature.  I 

Black. — Black  objects  are  unfortunate ;  a  black  ■ 
man,  unless  he  be  recognised  and  known  to  be  a  friend, 
denotes  an  enemy  of  low  rank  and  unscrupulous 
character. 

Bleeding. — Loss,  generally,  of  health,  otherwise  of 
money. 

Brlte. — According  to  its  reputed  character — a  dog, 
fidelity ;  a  cat,  courteousness,  but  possible  treachery ;  K 
the  rat  and  weasel  tribe,  meanness  and  malice ;  the  ox,  k 
prosperity;  the  horse,  success;  swine,  excc.sses;  the  “ 
goat,  moral  failings ;  the  sheep,  riches ;  the  elephant, 
steady  oimlence ;  the  rhinoceros,  frightful  riiisfortuue.s ;  I 
the  bear,  injury  to  the  person.  | 

Books. — To  dream  of  books  is  only  good  to  studious  * 
persons ;  to  others  they  iiortend  confinement. 

Bo.\.  —  Boxes  or  packages  of  any  kind  preLage  l_ 
travelling.  t 

Blrying. — The  death  of  friends,  unless  the  character  * 
of  the  dream  decide  otherwise.  Isee  Funeral. 


C. 

Call. — ^To  be  called,  is,  m  a  dream,  good,  if  the 
caller  be  a  friend ;  bad  if  an  enemy.  To  be  called  and 
not  to  see  the  caller  indicates  approaching  death. 

C.VNNON. — To  see  cannon,  or  to  hear  them  fired, 
denotes  honours  and  rejoicings. 

C’Aims. — Losses  of  money,  or  imsucccssful  spcoula- 
tions. 

Carriage,  Car,  Cart,  Co.ach. — Travelling  or  re¬ 
movals,  according  to  the  natiue  of  the  vehicles— to  a 
prisoner,  execution ;  a  heai-se  to  a  sick  person  indicates 
death ;  to  others,  tlie  death  of  friends. 

Chalice. — ^'I'o  dieiun  of  a  chaUce,  or  other  sacra¬ 
mental  plate,  is  generally  good — to  a  person  of  careless 
life  and  habits,  it  indicates  reform;  to  a  criminal, 
execution ;  to  a  clergyman,  promotion. 

Chess. — Quarrels  diliicuit  to  arrange,  and  not  always 
easy  to  understand. 

Chisel. — This  and  all  cuttmg  instruments  are  bad  in 
dreams ;  they  portend  maUcious  and  criminal  designs, 
and  frequently  dishonest  actions.  To  carpenters  and 
joiners,  however,  they  indicate  good  business  and 
abundance  of  work. 

City. — If  known,  business  therein ;  if  unknown, 
travelling. 

Cock. — To  dream  of  this  bird  is  fortunate,  both  with 
i-cgaid  to  health  and  circumstances ;  to  hear  him  crow 
signifies  success. 

Comet. — An  unfortunate  dream,  foretelling  strange 
and  unexpected  evils. 

Crow. — A  very  bad  omen  in  a  dream. 

Crocodile. — A  violent  and  painful  death;  if  the 
crocodile  be  killed  or  captured,  escape  from  great  mis¬ 
fortune,  or  recovery  from  dangerous  illness. 
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Ist  round :  *  2  chain,  2  double  in 
the  next  stitch  of  the  foundation  chain. 
Repeat  5  times  more  from  *. 

2nd  round :  *  3  chain,  2  double,  on 
the  next  2  double  (the  needle  is  in¬ 
serted  in  the  whole  chain  of  the  double 
stitch  of  the  ))recedino  round  for  the 
double  stitches).  Repeat  5  times  more 
from  *. 


Regin  the  repetition  of  the  pattern 
with  the  14th  round.  In  this,  as  well 
as  in  the  Kith  and  IKth  round,  which 
completes  the  pattern,  crochet  2  double 
in  the  first  ami  last  stitch  of  eveiy  gore, 
.so  that  each  gore  of  the  I'Jth  and  last 
round  of  the  grounding  has  2.'>  stitches. 

2()th  rouiul :  In  each  scalloj)  of  the 
10th  round  2  treble  divided  by  4  chain. 


216. 


217. 

7th  round:  *  ;>  chain,  1  treble,  6 
double  on  the  next  0  stitches,  1  treble. 
Repeat  ;>  times  more  from  *. 

tith  round;  *  d  chain,  1  doidje  on  tlie 
next  double,  2  long  treble  in  the  stitch 
of  the  5th  round,  which  comes  just 
under  tlie  next  .stitch,  2  double  on  the 
next  2  stitches,  2  long  treble  in  the 
stitch  of  the  5th  round,  1  tlouble  in  the 
next  stitch.  Repeat  from  *. 


218. 


3rd  round :  *  3 
chain,  1  treble  (the 
treble  stitches 
which  divide  the 
gored  parts  are 
always  drawn  out 
of  the  2  under- 
scallops  of  the  2 
preceding  rounds). 
2  double  on  the 
next  2  stitcl'.es,  1 
treble  in  the  2 
chain  scallops  c>f  the 
2  preceding  rounds. 
Repeat  5  times 
from  *. 

4th  round:  *  3 
chain,  4  double  in 
the  following  4 
stitches.  Rcjn'at  5 
times  more  from 

5th  round :  ♦  3 
chain,  1  treble,  1 


miss  under  these  .3 
chain,  2  treble 
divided  by  2  chain 
in  each  double 
stitch  of  the  Rdh 
round. 

2  1  8  t  r  o  u  n  d 
Double  crochet. 

22nd  round :  Al¬ 
ternately  4  double. 
1  purl.  'I’he  latter 
consists  of  3  chain, 
1  slip  stitch  in  the 
last  chain.  The 
sexagons  arc  sewn 
together  by  the 
purl  stitches  which 
come  o}>posite  each 
other. 

215.— Jewkl  Stand. 

Matt-riah;  A  u'ire 
shn]>e  ;  sinyle  lit  rlin 
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9th  round:  *  3  chain,  1  treble,  3 
double  in  the  next  3  stitches,  2  long 
treble  in  the  corresponding  stitch  of  the 
Cth  round,  3  double,  1  treble.  Repeat 
6  times  more  from  *.  The  pattern  can 
easily  be  continued  from  the  illustra¬ 
tion.  The  gored  j)art8  become  wider 
in  each  round  w  ith  the  2  treble  stitches, 
as  has  been  explained  above. 


double  in  the  next  stitch,  2  long  treble. 
For  these  long  treble  .stitches  insert  the 
needle  in  the  upper  chain  of  the  stitch 
of  the  last  round  but  two  (that  is,  the 
second  round  after  the  foundation 
chain),  1  double,  1  treble.  Repeat  5 
times  more  from  *. 

Cth  round :  *  3  chain,  G  double  on  the 
next  6  stitches.  Repeat  5  times  more 
from  *. 
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icool  of  tiro  shailea  of  gntn  and  three  of 
roue  colour;  Iduek  wool;  fne  wire;  a 
mnall  iroinUn  nush. 

'J'his  elegant  stand  or  basket  is  5 
inches  high  and  7  J  inches  wide  across. 
Regin  by  covering  the  wire  shape  en¬ 
tirely  with  green  wool,  twisting  the 
wool  alternately  round  one  of  the  divi¬ 
sions,  and  round  the  next,  so  as  to  form 
a  sort  of  darning  stitch,  completely 
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filling  lip  the  space  between  2  divisions.  Also  twist 
the  wool  round  the  feet,  the  handles,  and  the  uppei 
rim  of  the  stand.  This  upper  rim  is  ornamented  with 
thistle-flowers  worked  with  rose-coloured  wool.  These 
flowers  arc  made  upon  a  mesh,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  cherries  explained  in  a  former  number.  A  strip  of 
fringe  7  inches  long  is  required  for  each  flower.  Twist 
the  fringe  round  a  piece  of  wire,  then  comb  it  out  and 
clip  it  so  as  to  make  a  round  ball  of  it.  Work  C 
flowers  in  this  manner,  each  with  C  shades  of  rose- 
colour.  Between  each  flower  place  2  leaves,  worked 
in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  the  cherry-tree — upon 
a  mesh  and  mounted  uiion  wire,  as  before  explained. 
They  are  edged  round  with  a  row  of  seam  stitches, 
worked  with  black  wool  and  a  wool-needle. 

21G  to  221. — DiFFEHEXT  OPEX-WOnK  rATTEKXS  IX 
Drawx  Lixex. 

These  patterns  can  be  used  for  various  purposes 
Worked  in  rather  coarse  linen  they  may  fonn  smaller 
and  larger  figures  for  trimming  doyleys,  couvrettes,  or 
antimacassars.  If  worked  in  muslin,  they  are  suitable 
for  triiniiiing  cuffs,  collars,  &c.  To  work  these  patterns, 
draw  out  from  the  material  a  certain  number  of  threads 
at  different  intervals,  which  arc  marked  in  the  pattern ; 
then  work  over  these  holes  with  embroidery  cotton. 
The  illustrations,  which  show  at  the  lower  right-hand 
comer  the  threads  before  they  are  worked  over,  arc  so 
clear  that  we  may  abstain  from  any  further  explana¬ 
tion.  Let  us  remark  only  that  the  thread  must  be 
carried  from  one  figure  of  the  pattern  to  the  other  on 
the  wrong  side,  so  as  to  be  seen  as  little  as  possible. 


HOW  THE  IRISH  GRIEV-VNCE  GREW. 

HE  Irish  grievance,  as  it  is  called,  and  certainly 
not  without  reason,  on  this  side  of  the  Channel, 
has,  like  all  other  grievances,  numerous  redressers 
— theoretical  redressers — and  innumerable  exponents. 
That  discontent  and  disaffection  do  exist  in  Ireland, 
although  they  may  not  have  arisen  out  of  a  naturally 
dissatisfied  or  revolutionary  spiiit,  no  person  can  deny. 
All  honestly  wish  to  sec  the  discontent  and  disaffection 
removed,  but  are  bewildered  no  less  by  the  multi¬ 
tudinous  panaceas  proposed  than  by  the  number  of 
assertions  made  as  to  the  causes  of  the  spread  of 
Fenianism  lately  ripened  into  deplorable  rebellion. 

A  chief  cause  of  the  mihappy  state  of  poor  distracted 
Ireland  is  prominently  and  consistently  stated  to  be 
the  defects  in  the  land-tenure  system  of  Ireland, 
whilst  the  depression  of  Irish  trade  and  manufactures 
is  said  to  ^  consequent  on  the  prohibitory  laws 
imposed  by  the  partial  spirit  of  English  legislation. 
Sometimes  those  who  arc  loudest  in  outcry  against  the 
land  laws  are  also  loudest  in  outcry  ag.iinst  the  trade 
enactments.  Sometimes  we  find  pci-sous  denouncing 
the  land  laws  alone  as  the  sole  cause  of  evil,  refusing 
to  see  the  injuries  inflicted  by  the  trade  enactments. 
Others  throw  the  whole  blame  upon  the  commercial 
restrictions,  and  deny  any  unfairness  in  the  laws  re¬ 
lating  to  landlord  and  tenant.  But,  in  fact,  our  laws, 


both  as  to  the  land  and  commerce  of  our  suffering 
sister,  have  been  fruitful  sources  of  mischief  to  Ireland, 
and  active  causes  of  Irish  discontent.  The  principal 
giievanccs  connected  with  the  landed  interests  of 
Ireland,  as  pointed  out  by  those  who  blame  Irish 
landlords  for  every  recurrence  of  Irish  distress  and 
Irish  di.scontcnt,  are  absenteeism  and  the  insccuiity 
of  the  tenant-fanner's  interest  consequent  upon  short 
leases ;  and  these  are,  no  doubt,  two  great  evils  to  the 
agiicultural  population  of  Ireland.  But,  unfortunately,  I 
these  who,  as  it  seems,  perceive  tlie  evils  most  plainly, 
and  comment  upon  them  most  strongly,  do  not  quite  as  . 
plainly  see  a  way  to  mend  them. 

Deeply  rooted  in  the  hearts  of  the  Irish  population, 
whether  of  landowners  or  tenants,  was  for  many  cen¬ 
turies  a  hatred  of  the  very  name  of  trade,  and  this, 
joined  to  the  natural  indisposition  towards  enterprise 
which  characterises  the  Irish  people,  produced  its  in¬ 
evitable  results.  Instead  of  younger  sons  being  brought 
up  to  business,  and  iflaccd  in  a  position  to  earn  an 
independence  for  themselves,  estates  not  strictly  en-  j 
tailed  were  divided  into  as  many  small  properties  as 
there  were  children  in  a  family  ;  or  when  strictly  en-  j 
tailed  properties,  were  “  charged’’  with  the  payment  of  | 
incomes  to  the  younger  branches,  so  that  the  eldest  ' 
son,  on  coming  into  possession,  found  himself  little 
better  than  an  agent  for  collecting  the  rents.  In 
fact,  he  was  scarcely  in  as  favourable  a  position  as 
an  agent,  since  an  agent  is  only  responsible  for 
the  money  which  he  actually  receives,  whereas  the 
landowner  was  called  on  to  pay  the  demands  upon 
his  property  whether  he  received  the  profits  or  not.  \ 
This  state  of  things  almost  always  ended  formerly  by  . 
bringing  the  estate  into  Chancery,  and  latterly  into 
the  Encumbered  Estates  Court.  A  result  fortunate 
enough  no  doubt  for  the  property  was  an  application 
to  the  latter  court,  however  di.sastrous  to  the  owner  or 
the  encumbrancers.  In  some  instances,  however,  the 
change  of  owners  was  attended  with  little  benefit. 

But  while  this  pi-actice  of  charging  estates  did  in 
many  instances,  even  under  the  old  expensive  process 
of  Chancery  intervention,  remedy  itself  by  bringing  on  ) 
a  speedy  retribution,  the  other  custom  of  dividing 
the  heritage  did  not  produce  such  rapid  and  complete 
individual  ruin,  but  created  a  much  worse  national 
mischief,  because  a  continuing  and  increasing  one.  \ 
landowner,  a  hundred  years  ago,  we  will  say,  divided 
an  estate  of  three  or  four  thousand  a  year  among  hit 
children.  If  these  were  not  very  numerous,  there  | 
w’ould  be  for  each  one  an  income  upon  which,  in  I 
those  inexpensive  times,  a  prudent  and  thiifty  family 
might  well  be  brought  up.  But  these  properties, 
instead  of  merely  sening  the  purposes  of  suppoit- 
ing  and  educating  the  young,  were  looked  to  as  the 
future  entire  maintenance  of  the  whole  family.  Again, 
in  the  next  generation,  divided  for  the  same  pur¬ 
pose,  it  followed  that  we  had,  and  now  have,  in 
Ireland  a  set  of  landowners  whose  properiies  are 
not  only  insufficient  to  bring  up  a  family,  but  even 
to  support  themselves.  And  all  the  time  that  this 
subdivision  of  property  has  been  going  on,  and  every 
successive  generation  of  a  family  growing  poorer,  the 
requirements  of  respectability,  of  even  common  decency, 
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the  cost  in  the  mode  of  living,  style  of  education,  and 
of  all  social  necessities,  lias  been  increasing.  Men  in 
such  circumstances  at  the  present  day,  then,  seem  to 
have  only  one  of  three  alternatives.  1.  To  dispossess 
their  tenants,  and  become  themselves  the  tillers  of  the 
soil,  in  which  case  strong,  of  course,  will  be  the  indig¬ 
nation  at  the  evictions.  2.  To  live  on  in  idleness, 
ignorance,  and  penury,  making  no  effort  to  improve 
their  condition,  and  then  bitter  are  the  taunts  they 
must  hear  against  Irish  pride  and  Irish  poverty.  8  To 
do  what  many,  thank  God !  are  now  doing,  namely, 
cam  by  their  own  industry  the  competence  wdiich  their 
properties  do  not  supply ;  and  then,  if  it  happens,  as 
unfortunately  it  frequently  docs,  that  the  competence 
must  be  earned  elsewhere  than  on  Irish  soil,  they  are 
stigmatised  as  “  .absentees.”  But  although  absenteeism 
is  thus  but  too  often  a  compulsory  matter,  yet  it  is 
absurd  to  deny  the  injury  which  it  does  to  the  tenants 
of  the  absentee. 

I  spoke  advisedly  when  I  thanked  God  that  many 
small  landholders  prefer  industry  abroad  to  idleness  at 
home,  for,  let  us  talk  as  patriotically  as  wo  may,  our 
first  duty  in  this  life  is  to  ourselves  and  our  families, 
.and,  besides,  I  am  sure  it  does  not  produce  more  misery 
to  the  tenants  than  does  living  on  the  soil  penniless, 
perhaps  scarcely  as  much.  Indeed,  the  •wretched  shift 
which  some  small  landholders  make  to  live  on,  as  men 
of  property,  is  the  very  worst  thing  of  all.  A  landlord 
in  easy  circumstances,  though  an  absentee,  is  not  likely 
to  be  half  as  rapacious,  •whatever  may  be  the  harshness  of 
his  disposition,  as  one  who  lives  at  home  needy  and  em- 
bamossed,  however  generous  and  kind  by  nature.  Cer¬ 
tainly  it  might  be  better  for  the  nation  generally  if  all 
such  landlords,  in  spite  of  any  outcry  against  evictions, 
took  the  land  into  their  own  hands ;  but  it  must  be 
lemembered  that  cvci’y  man’s  abilities  don’t  lead  him  to 
farming;  that  he  may  have  talents  and  education 
capable  of  procuring  him  remunerative  employment  of 
another  n.ature,  but  quite  useless  for  agricultural  pur¬ 
suits.  And  it  must  also  be  remembered  that  a  small 
landholder,  on  coming  into  possession  of  his  propei'ty. 
miiy  not  have  the  capital  necessary  to  begin  farming 
on  his  own  account.  That  in  many  cases  landed  pro¬ 
prietors  might  tlo  so,  and  advantageously  for  them¬ 
selves  and  their  families,  cannot  be  denied ;  and  great 
indeed  would  be  the  increase  of  hopefulness  for  the 
future  prospects  of  Ireland  did  such  a  practice  become 
more  general. 

hether  the  p.artition  of  land  has  produced  .absen¬ 
teeism  or  squirccnism,  nothing  could  have  accrued, 
.as  nothing  has  accrued,  from  it  to  the  peasantry — I 
mean  tin?  small  farmci'S  and  labourers — except  disaster. 
A  m.an  whose  rents  arc  not  sullicient  to  meet  the  -wants 
of  his  own  household — the  mere  wants,  not  the  luxuries — 
has  nothing  to  spend  in  promoting  the  comfort  of  his 
tenant.s.  But  added  to  this  we  h.ave  the  fact  that 
the  tcnant-faiTners  themselves  have  in  their  own  way 
been  doing  pretty  much  the  same  thing  for  a  great 
number  of  years.  They,  too,  have  been  keeping  large 
families  at  home  on  small  fanns  which  did  not  afford 
labour  suflicient  to  employ,  nor  produce  sulRcient  to 
maint.ain,  them,  and  not  only  consenting  to,  but  pro- 
curing,  a  division  of  their  holdings  among  their  families, 


until  they  reduced  their  children  and  grandchildren  to 
the  condition  of  cottiers. 

Boor  landowners,  and  a  poorer  tcnantiy,  arc  not 
likely  to  be  very  well  contented  avith  their  own  position, 
with  each  other,  with  their  countiy,  or  with  the  laws. 
It  is  not  surjirising,  therefore,  that  the  peasantry,  in 
districts  where  this  system  has  prevailed  to  any  extent, 
or  for  any  length  of  time,  should  be  in  a  state  of 
chronic  dissatisfaction.  So  they  are  easily  persuaded 
that  every  evil  of  their  lot  has  been  produced  by  wilful 
oppression,  and  to  their  minds  the  oppression  is  per¬ 
sonified  in  their  landlord.  AVc  cannot  go  back  in 
Ireland  any  more  than  anywhere  else  to  that  period 
“  tVlien  every  rood  of  ground  maintained  its  man,” 
and  when  men  were  satisfied  if  the  rood  of  ground 
“  Just  gave  what  life  required,  but  gave  no  more.” 

In  Ireland,  indeed,  more  than  in  any  other  country, 
people  are  prone  to  lay  claim  to  a  position  above  their 
income,  and  there,  as  elsewhere,  the  more  Ignorant 
any  man  is,  and  the  less  he  has  kept  pace  with  the 
progress  of  the  age,  the  more  likely  he  will  be  to  repeat 
the  errors  of  his  predecessors.  It  is  ditticult  to  under¬ 
stand,  therefore,  how  the  further  partition  of  land, 
which  is  advocated  by  some  politicians,  is  immedi.ately 
to  create  out  of  the  tenant-fanners  of  Ireland  a  race  of 
independent,  intelligent  yeomen.  They  would  be  nmre 
likely  to  augment  the  ranks  of  squirccnism,  and  per¬ 
petuate  the  system  which  has  caused  so  much  of  the 
mischief  that  has  led  to  discontent.  The  class  of 
gentlemen  fanners,  no  doubt,  is  wanted,  but  such  a 
class  will  be  better  procured  at  first  by  the  transfor¬ 
mation  of  sin.all  landed  proi^rietors  into  cultivatora  of 
the  soil,  where  there  are  sufficient  means  and  ability. 

That  there  are  large  laroperties  woefully  mismanaged 
in  Ireland  is  too  true  a  fact,  that  there  are  landlords 
habitual  absentees  who  need  r.ot  be  so  is  also  true  ;  but 
that,  as  a  rule,  the  tenants  on  large  est.atcs  are  more 
comfortable,  thriving,  and  contented  than  those  on  the 
small  is  equally  true.  It  must  also  be  remembered 
that  there  are  cases  in  which  men  go  consciously  wrong, 
and  there  arc  no  means  of  preventing  them,  except  by 
laws  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  English  legislation. 

It  is  asserted  that  Irish  emigration  is  a  proof  of 
the  miseiy  of  the  nation  ;  but  the  fact  is,  Irish 
emigration  is  only  emigration  at  a  wrong  time.  It 
is  a  question  whether  there  arc  more  Iii.shmen  scat¬ 
tered  .abroad  over  the  earth  th.an  Englishmen;  but 
the  exfxlus  of  the  Irish  and  the  English  arc  two 
different  things.  The  cadets  of  English  families,  of 
all  classes,  who  find  no  opening  for  their  capital  or 
their  abilities  at  homo,  go  abroad,  and  letuin  perhaps 
with  fortunes  to  sjicnd  upon  the  parent  soil,  or  they 
found  thriving,  prosperous  families  elsewhere.  It  is 
difficult  to  imint  to  a  place  where  there  are  not  English¬ 
men.  where  English  talent,  English  cnteiqnise,  and 
English  bones  and  muscles  arc  not  engaged  in  the  fields 
of  art,  literature,  science,  commerce,  or  mere  labour, 
yet  no  one  complains  th.at  such  emigration  is  draining 
England  of  her  inhabitants.  In  Ireland,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  we  have  the  S2iectacle  of  whole  families,  the 
aged,  and  the  infant,  and  the  middle-aged,  departing 
together  to  seek,  not  success,  but  mere  subsistence— of 
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whole  districts  depopulated,  and  not  always  because  of 
a  grasping  landlord,  or  because  of  the  accident  of  a 
potato  failure,  but  very  often  because  those  who  ought 
to  have  migrated  long  before  did  not  do  so — because 
they  remained  upon  the  land  until  the  land  could 
maintain  them  no  longer. 

But  although  poverty,  or  at  least  lack  of  agricultural 
prosperity,  has  been  produced  quite  as  much  by  this 
and  similar  unintentional  errors  as  by  the  rapacity,  in¬ 
justice,  or  extravagance  of  Irish  landlords,  upon  wliich 
one  party  is  so  strongly  disposed  to  insist,  or  by  the 
idleness,  laziness,  and  dishonesty  of  Irish  tenants,  as 
another  asserts,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  jx)verty 
exists  where  poverty  should  not  exist.  There  are 
farmers  in  Ireland  holding  better  land,  and  paying  less 
rent,  than  farmers  of  the  same  class  in  England,  who 
live  no  better  than  English  labourers,  nor  can  afford  to 
do  so.  There  are  landed  proprietors  who  claim  to  rank 
ivs  “  coimtry  gentlemen,"  to  whom  and  to  their  house¬ 
holds  the  comforts  of  an  English  fannhouse  arc 
unheard-of  luxuries.  Tlicre  arc  labourers  who  are,  in 
all  but  the  name,  paupers ;  and,  however  this  has  come 
about,  it  is  not  natural  that  men  should  be  contented 
under  it.  It  is  not  right,  in  fact,  that  they  should. 
They  may  make  great  mistakes  as  to  where  the  wrong 
lies,  but  it  is  no  mistake  to  judge  that  a  wrong  there 
must  be,  and  that  the  wrong  ought  to  be  remedied. 

For  the  other  grievance — namely,  the  insecurity  of 
the  tenant’s  interest  in  his  farm,  consequent  on  short 
leases  or  no  leases — no  excuse  or  palliation,  founded 
upon  former  mismanagement,  is  to  be  offered.  No 
errors  of  a  past  generation  have  led  to  any  state  of 
things  which  makes  this  unavoidable,  or  mitigates  the 
injustice  and  hardship  of  it.  Every  landlortl,  when 
letting  ground,  has  a  right  to  give  his  tenant  such  an 
interest  in  it  as  will  indemnify  him  for  the  capital  he 
may  spend,  besides  enabling  him  to  make  a  comfoitable 
subsistence.  Of  course,  if  the  landlord  does  not  take 
care  that  the  person  to  whom  he  is  giving  the  lease  is  a 
solvent  man,  he  alone  is  to  blame,  and  must  expect  to 
suffer  all  the  trouble  and  loss  which  a  landlord  in  Ire¬ 
land  is  sure  to  have  who  has  a  poor  tenant  with  a  long 
lease — by  no  means  a  rare  trouble — for  farmers  in  Ire¬ 
land  will  take  land,  if  they  can  get  it,  which  they 
have  no  capital  to  manage,  and  will  keep  it  in  their 
hands,  in  defiance  of  justice  and  common  sense,  though 
they  can  neither  pay  their  rent  nor  get  their  living  by 
it.  I,  however,  confess  that  I  consider  length  of  term 
the  only  thing  a  tenant  ean  fairly  expect,  with,  of 
course,  occasional  exceptions.  It  is  for  every  man 
taking  land  to  calculate  in  what  number  of  years 
he  may  expect  to  have  got  back  the  interest  of  the 
money  he  is  prepared  to  spend  on  it,  and  regulate  his 
term  and  his  outlay  accordingly.  If  the  proprietor 
refuses  to  secure  him  in  such  a  term  he  had  better  have 
nothing  to  do  with  him  or  his  land.  But  it  could  never 
be  just  that  a  landlord  should  be  called  on  to  compen¬ 
sate  a  tenant  for  whatever  that  tenant  might  be  please  1 
to  call  improvements ;  for  a  tenant  might  choose  to  lay 
out  money  in  some  manner  which  should  turn  out  to  be 
no  advantage  whatever  to  the  landlord  in  rc-letting  the 
faim ;  rather  the  reverse,  perhaps.  If  a  tenant  in  posses¬ 
sion  wishes  to  spend  money  in  any  particular  mannci-. 


there  might  be  a  special  agreement  for  that  particular 
transaction ;  and  if  the  tenant  cannot  get  such  an  agree¬ 
ment  he  had  better  put  his  spare  money  into  some  more 
profitable  investment ;  yet,  although  it  might  be  the 
landlord’s  advantage,  as  well  as  in  some  sort  his  duty, 
to  make  such  an  agreement  with  any  tenant  whose 
prudence  and  judgment  he  had  had  fair  trial  of,  it 
could  not  be  fair  that  he  should  bo  coerced  into  doing  so. 
The  right  of  the  tenant  to  have  a  lease  is  another 
thing.  Did  one  not  know  that  men,  with  families 
depending  on  them  for  bread,  must  often  submit  to 
much  wrong  in  order  to  procure  it,  and  that  Irish  pea¬ 
sants  will  submit  to  .almost  any  wrong  in  order  to  suc¬ 
ceed  in  the  hiring  of  land,  it  might  be  a  matter  of  wonder 
that  an  Irish  landlord  could  get  a  tenant  to  take  land 
at  all  without  a  lease.  As  it  is,  unfortunately,  only 
too  many  landed  proprietors  find  it  quite  easy  to  pro¬ 
cure  yeaily  tenants.  They  are  seldom,  of  coui-se,  men 
of  substance ;  they  have  not  often  muclr  means  to 
improve  their  holdings,  much  money  to  lay  out.  It 
is  reasonable  to  conclude,  therefore,  that  yearly  tenants 
seldom  suffer  much  from  the  injustice  of  their  land¬ 
lords  in  this  respect.  The  worst  in  general  that 
can  happen  to  them  is  to  be  turned  out  of  a  fanu 
which  neither  gives  them  the  means  of  paying  their 
rent  or  supporting  their  families,  and  as  there  is 
seldom  anything  for  the  landlord  to  seize  in  lieu 
of  the  money  due  to  him,  they  are  pretty  nearly  quits 
as  far  as  loss  goes.  Still  there  are  quite  enough 
cases  of  tenants  who,  without  any  great  outlay  of 
money,  have  by  mere  thrift  and  hard  work  brought 
their  farms  into  a  thriving  condition,  and  made  their 
families  comfortable,  and  yet  are  liable  to  be  deprived 
of  the  fruits  of  their  labour  in  consequence  of  having 
no  leases,  or  leases  for  a  short  term.  And  it  does  not 
make  the  wrong  in  such  cases  a  bit  easier  to  hear 
because  the  law  only  sanctions  such  a  state  of  things, 
but  does  not  compel  it.  When  a  poor  needlewoman  is 
starving  on  a  few  shillings  a  week,  her  sufferings  are 
not  much  lessened  by  being  told  that  the  law  docs  not 
oblige  her  to  accept  the  wages  of  her  employer;  and 
an  Irish  tenant  is  not  much  consoled,  in  the  prospect 
of  being  turned  out  of  his  farm,  by  knowing  that  his 
landlord  is  not  legally  compelled  to  give  no  lease,  but 
merely  takes  advantage  of  not  being  legally  compelled 
to  give  it.  While  such  instances  are  even  as  numerous 
as  they  arc,  the  Irish  tenant-farmers  have  but  too  much 
cause  to  complain.  The  laws  ought  to  intcipose  be¬ 
tween  necessity  and  r.apaeity,  between  ignorance  and 
cunning,  or  even  between  tlic  tenant's  just  advantage 
and  the  possible  necessity  of  the  landlord.  It  may  be 
all  very  well  to  say  that  it  must  be  a  landlord’s  interest 
to  keep  a  thriving,  paying  tenant,  and  that  therefore 
few  landlords  will  be  fools  enough  to  turn  such  a  tenant 
out,  on  the  chance  of  getting  one  who  may  not  p.ay. 
But  a  landlord,  an  Irish  landlord  especially,  may  w.ant 
ready  money— it  is  no  uncommon  fact— and  may  find  a 
pei-son  quite  willing  to  give  it  to  him  for  the  right  to 
step  into  the  industrious  tenant's  place. 

In  a  past  generation  it  was  too  frequent  an  occiu-rcnec 
that  Irish  landlords  procured  ready  money  by  means 
which  defrauded  their  heirs,  and  in  the  end  impoverished 
their  tenants  too.  They  received  considerable  sums  of 
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money— “fines’’— from  fanners  vlio  liad  been  hoarding 
for  year's,  in  consideration  of  long  leases  at  a  prepos¬ 
terously  low  i-ent ;  the  farms  so  leased  being  in  many, 
if  not  most,  cases  too  large  for  the  tenant  to  work  with 
anv  advantage  to  himself  or  his  landlord  on  his  re¬ 
maining  capital.  The  consequences  were  that  the  land 
was  but  half  cultivated,  and  w  Idle  the  ignorant  tenant 
who  had  made  the  purchase,  as  it  might  be  c.alled,  was 
no  better  off  for  the  smallness  of  his  rent,  the  suc¬ 
cessor  to  the  estate  found  himself  in  receipt  of  about 
half  the  income  he  ought  to  have  received.  It  is  fair 
to  conclude  that  a  good  deal  of  the  prejudice  which 
some  landed  proprietors  entertain  towai-ds  giving  a 
tenant-farmer  the  just  advantage  of  a  long  lease  has 
arisen  out  of  the  fact  of  their  having  suffered  from  or  at 
least  witnessed  the  ill  effects  of  such  a  practice.  15ut 
that  is  no  excuse  for  continuing  to  mu-se  the  prejudice, 
and  allowing  it  to  stultify  them  against  the  simple 
truth,  that  teases  on  a  different  principle  are  not  only 
the  tenant's  right,  but  their  own  greatest  advantage. 
Tlie  money  which,  on  signing  the  lease,  was  handed  to 
the  landlord  to  be  si)ent  on  an  additional  hunter, 
perhaps,  would,  if  laid  out  on  the  farm,  have  enabled 
the  tenant  to  pay  the  just  value  of  the  land  in  rent. 
It  would,  in  fact,  bo  by  no  means  a  hard  condition  for 
a  landlord,  on  giving  a  lease,  to  reciuire  that  a  certain 
sum  should  be  expended  on  the  improvement  of  the 
farm  within  a  given  time.  There  are  two  sides  to 
every  question,  and  if  some  Irish  landlords  arc  dis¬ 
honest  enough  to  wish  to  hold  their  tenants  at  a 
disadvantage,  and  raady  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
disadvantage  when  they  have  the  opportunity,  not  a 
few  Irish  tenants  arc  unprincipled  as  well  as  thriftless 
enough  to  impoverish  instead  of  improving  their  land¬ 
lord’s  property. 

Now,  if  much  of  the  discontent  prevalent  among  the 
agricultural  classes  in  Ireland  is  due  to  circumstances 
which  have  arisen  out  of  former  mismanagement,  and 
if  much  of  that  mismanagement  arose  from  carelessness 
or  ignorance,  rather  than  wilful  selfishness  or  injustice, 
the  moral  which  follows  is,  that  much  of  it  might  be 
now  allayed  by  the  individual  determination  to  let  the 
blame  rest  where  the  blame  should  fall,  and  to  .alter 
what  is  faulty  wherever  it  can  be  done — not  to  shirk 
or  smooth  over  the  errors  of  past  generations  or  of  the 
present,  on  cither  the  landlord  or  tenant  side  of  the 
question,  but  honestly  admit  the  wrong,  wherever  the 
wrong  is  found,  and  endeavour  to  remedy  it.  Bad  as 
it  may  be  for  the  tenant-farmer  that  no  law  as  yet 
interposes  between  his  rights  and  an  unprincipled 
landlord,  still  he  must  remember  that  no  law  obliges 
him  to  take  and  spend  money  on  a  faian  of  which  he 
has  no  lease.  Ilis  individual  consent  is  necessary  to 
give  his  landlord  such  power  in  the  first  instance,  and 
every  tenant-farmer  in  Ireland  should  refuse  to  t.akc 
land  on  such  conditions.  Every  tenant-farmer  should 
also  refuse  to  give  a  fine,  in  any  but  very  exceptional 
cases,  for  obtaining  a  lease.  This  may  not  protect  men 
at  present  holding  under  leases  nearly  expired,  but 
then,  if  those  leases  were  made  for  any  considerable 
term,  the  chances  arc  that  the  tenants  have  alreadv  had 
the  full  value  out  of  the  land  of  any  money  which  they 
spent  on  it.  If  obliged  to  quit,  therefore,  they  do  not 


lose  any  of  their  actual  outlay,  but  only  the  prospect 
of  making  a  future  income  out  of  that  p.irticular  f.inn, 
b.ad  enough,  however.  Still  if  landlords  generally 
were  assured  tliat  any  tenants  coming  to  take  their 
hand  would  insist  on  leases,  and  steadily  refuse  to  give 
“lines,”  they  would  be  less  ready  to  give  industrious, 
honest  tenants  notice  to  quit ;  Imt  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
that  although  landlords  in  such  cases  run  some  chance 
of  being  shot  themselves,  there  will  be  jilcjity  of 
bidders  ready  to  t.akc  the  land  of  which  tenants  have 
been  so  dispossessed,  either  as  yearly  tenants  or  as 
lessees  paying  a  considerable  sum  for  their  leases.  On 
the  other  hand,  harsh  as  it  may  seem,  cveiy  landlord 
in  Ireland  should  refuse  to  keep  an  idle,  unthrifty,  un- 
iinproving  tenant,  if  he  c.an  possibly  get  rid  of  him, 
even  though  the  tenant  may  contrive  to  meet  the  half- 
yearly  demand  for  rent.  Land  has  not  answered  all 
its  uses,  nor  agriculture  done  all  that  is  required  of  it, 
if  both  have  merely  kept  or  arc  keeping  a  certain 
number  of  individuals  from  destitution.  Landed  pro¬ 
perty,  like  every  other  iiropcrty,  is  part  of  the  national 
wealth;  and  while  it  serves  its  iuiinediatc  purpose  of 
good  to  the  individual  possessor,  it  should  be  made  to 
serve  its  general  purpose  of  good  to  the  community, 
which  all  property,  put  to  its  right  uses,  does.  A 
badly-cultivated  farm  represents  something  taken  from 
the  national  i)iospciity.  Insomuch  as  it  docs  not  yield 
to  the  owner  or  the  cultivator  the  utmost  which  it 
could  be  made  to  yield,  insomuch  it  depresses  the  trade 
and  manufactures  of  the  country,  because  it  docs  not 
give  them  the  means  of  purchasing  the  merchant’s  or 
manufacturer’s  wares — a  wrong  which  recoils  on  the 
slovenly  agriculturist,  who,  in  turn,  finds  but  a  ix»or 
market  for  his  produce.  Insomuch  as  it  does  not  give 
employment  to  the  number  of  human  beings  it  ought 
to  employ,  in.somuch  is  the  laboiu-  power  of  the  nation 
lying  idle  and  unused,  and  that  which  is  used  over¬ 
burdened  with  tax.ation.  B.adly-cultivated  land  and 
heavy  poor-rates  go  side  by  side,  unthrifty  farmers 
and  unthriving  towns  arc  always  in  near  neighbour- 
hootl. 

The  errors  of  the  Irish  people  themselves — in  wdiat- 
cver  degree  they  may  be  admitted  to  have  led  to  any 
distress  or  consequent  discontent  prevalent  among 
the  agricultural  classes — cannot  be  too  strongly  dwelt 
upon.  “Heaven  helps  those  who  help  themselve.s”  is 
a  proverb  which  cannot  be  too  constantly  repeated  to 
Iiishmen ;  nor  can  it  be  too  steadily  borne  in  miml 
that,  however  much  the  individuals  who  compose  a 
nation  may  be  oppressed  by  bad  legislation,  the  best 
possible  legislation  can  protect  no  one  of  them  from 
distress  and  ruin  except  in  so  far  as  he  chooses  to  avail 
himself  of  it.  Every  lover  of  Ireland  will  be  glad  to 
see  all  that  an  English  Government  can  do,  done  to 
redress  the  grievances  of  the  agricultural  classes  of 
Ireland,  and  to  place  them  in  a  better  position  than 
they  arc  at  present.  But  in  order  that  they  may  have 
all  benefits  the  position  can  give  them,  they  must 
thoroughly  know  how  much  their  own  faults  or 
mistakes  have  contributed  to  put  them  in  their  present 
condition,  and  learn  not  to  repeat  similar  errors.  Then 
the  future  histoiy  of  Ireland  will  be  another,  and  a 
better,  than  the  past. 


LINGERIE  AND  HEADDRESSES. 


of  glace  silk,  fonning  braces  in 
front  and  at  the  back,  with  nar¬ 
rower  cros-s  strips  between. 
Long  shaped  sleeves  trimmed  to 
match. 

'J‘J7  is  a  botlice  of  fine  pleated 
muslin,  trimmed  with  strips  of 


2'J2  to  23G.— Lingerie  and 
Headdresses. 

222  is  a  pointed  collar  of  fine 
linen,  embroidered  with  black 
silk  braid,  with  two  small  black 
tassels  hanging  on  the  points. 


222.—  Pointed  Linen 
Collar. 


muslin,  edged 
with  Valen¬ 
ciennes  lace,  and 
m  i  X  e  d  w  i  t  h 
coloured  ribbon. 
Two  pieces  of 
muslin  form  a 
cachepeigne  be¬ 
hind;  the  white 
strings,  edged  on 
both  sides  with 
coloured  ribbon, 
are  tied  under 
the  chignon. 

225.  —  Morn¬ 
ing  cap  of  plain 


224. — Indoor  Cat. 


223. — Coiffure  Cat. 


insertion  and  narrow  velvet. 
The  coat -shaped  sleeve  has 
an  epaulette,  eomposed  of 
bouillons  of  muslin  and  strips 
of  embroidered  insertion. 

228.  — Low  dress  bodice  for 
a  young  lady.  It  is  made  of 
muslin,  and  trimmed  witli 
coloured  bands  of  silk,  covered 
with  guipure  insertions. 

229.  —  Spanish  bodice  of 
plain  muslin,  trimmed  with 
narrow  coloured  ribbon.  The 
short  sleeve  is  composed  of 
two  pieces  of  lace,  with  a 
ribbon  epaulette.  Thisbcwlice 


223.  — Coiffure  capfora  din- 
nertoilet,  composedof  around 
piece  of  guipure,  trimmed 
with  two  rows  of  guipure 
lace  in  front,  and  only  one  at 
the  back.  Loops  of  ribbon 
are  arranged  in  a  coronet  on 
t  he  top.  The  crown  is  formed 
of  three  strips  of  insertion 
and  strips  of  ribbon  put  on 
plain,  across  which  a  fourth 
strip  of  insertion  is  laid.  Long 
flowing  strings. 

224.  — Indoor  cap  of  em¬ 
broidered  muslin  with  a  round 
crown,  trimmed  in  front  with 


225. — ^JIoRNiNG  Cap. 


muslin,  with  a 
limp  crown.  The 
border  is  formed 
of  strips  of  lace 
insertion  and 
plain  muslin ;  it 
is  trimmed  w’ith 
Chantilly  lace 
and  bows  of  rib- 
b  o n,  one  of 
which,  placed  at 
the  back,  is 
finished  by  long 
lappets:  small 
loops  of  ribbon 
in  front ;  plain 
muslin  strings. 

22G. — A  bodice 
of  pleated  mus¬ 
lin,  ornamented 
w  ith  wide  strips 


226. — Pleated  Muslin  Bodice  with 
BmvcES. 


227. — Ple-vted  Muslin  Bodice. 
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is  worn  with 
alow  ])leiited 
cheinisette, 
closed  down 
the  front 
with  Binall 
liiien  buttons. 

230.— C'ol- 
1  a r  of  fi n G 
pleated  linen, 
turned  down 
with  points, 
and  orua- 


229. — Spanish  Bodice. 


228. — Low  Bodice  foi:  Yoi’ng  Ladii;s. 


232. — Embroidered  Ianen  Coi.i..\r. 


230.— Linen  Collar. 


233. — Ejibroidered  Linen 

CflK. 


mented  with  silk  cord, 
finished  off  with  tas.sels, 
and  fastened  with  small 
buttons.  No.  231  is  the 
cuff  to  match. 

232  and  233.— Collar  of 
embroidered  linen,  trim- 


berthe  to  the  bodice,  and 
revers  down  the  front  of 
the  skirt,  which  is  termi¬ 
nated  by  two  jaconet 
flounces. 

235. — IjOW  dress  muslin 
bodice,  ornamented  with 


234. — Christening  Robe. 


mod  with 
lace,  to  wear 
with  a  low 
bodice.  The 
hiibit-shirt  is 
2)leated,  and 
orn  a  mented 
with  strips  of 
e  m  b  roidered 
linen.  Sleeve 
to  match. 

234.  Chris¬ 
tening  robe, 
made  of  fine 
jaconet, 
l)leated  and 
trimmed  with 
embroidered 
insertions, 
forming  a 


236. — High  Muslin  Bodice. 


235.— Low  ]Muslin  Bodice. 
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houillonnc'e  bcrtlic,  p.-irted  with  narrow  coloured  ribbon, 
with  lixips  ill  the  centre  and  on  the  shoulders.  Short 
sleeves  tiimmed  with  Cluny  lace.  Waistband  edged 
on  both  sides  with  coloured  ribbon,  and  fastened  with 
a  large  rosette. 

23G  is  a  high  muslin  bodice,  triiumed  with  coloured 
.silk  bands,  simulating  a  pelerine,  entirely  edged  with 
lace.  The  bottom  of  the  bodice  forms  a  rouinl  vest, 
the  centre  of  which  is  adorned  with  wide  lace  inser¬ 
tions  edged  with  coloured  ribbon  to  match.  Short 
puffed  sleeves  looped  up  on  the  shoulder  in  a  sort  of 
bow. 


THE  CHIGNON  QUESTION. 

SOME  few  weeks  since  the  public  mind  was  startled 
by  a  statement  in  one  of  the  daily  papers  that 
ladies  were  wearing  upon  their  heads  ceitaiii  artificial 
hair  ornaments  which  contained  the  genus  of  minute 
insect  life  of  a  disgusting  nature.  The  statement  was 
of  a  character  to  produce  an  excitement  which  has  ex¬ 
tended  far  over  the  continent.  When  sullicient  time 
had  elapsed  for  people  to  seek  for  proof,  either  by 
actual  demonstration  of  the  existence  of  the  source  of 
mischief,  or  to  give  fail  juay  to  the  dictates  of  experience 
and  common  sense,  it  was  found  that  the  statements 
that  had  been  put  forth  were  not  countenanced  by 
science.  The  leading  medical  p.aper  (the  Lnnrct)  first 
mooted  the  question.  It  simply  .stated  that  ^I.  Einde- 
mann,  a  celebrated  I’ussian  savant  at  Nischney-Nov- 
gorod,  had  discovered  certain  bodies  called  gregarin.v, 
and  a  caution  was  expressed  that  no  wrong  inference 
should  be  drawn  from  this  observation,  at  the  same 
time  intiin.ating  that  M.  Lindeinann  had  good  grounds 
for  believing  that  these  gregarinx  were  common  on  the 
hair  of  Russian  peasants,  who  are  proverbially  dirty  in 
the  extreme.  It  was  asserted  by  an  individual  signing 
himself  “  Investigator,”  in  the  Dailg  Telegraph,  that  he 
had  watched  the  development  of  these  gregarinx  into 
the  loathsome  jxdiculus  capitis,  or  head  louse,  and  the 
conclusion  at  once  arrived  at  was  this— that  when 
chignons  were  worn,  the  gregarinx  which  might  be  in 
them  became,  after  a  time,  jttdicnli,  I\'e  are,  first  of 
all,  anxious  to  jioint  out  that  no  such  assertion  was 
warranted  by  the  remarks  which  appeared  in  the 
Lancet,  to  which  we  look  for  some  guidance  in  the 
matter,  and  which  is  often  creditably  engaged  in  ex¬ 
posing  evils  in  the  social  economy  of  our  population. 
An  exceedingly  clear  exposition  of  the  true  state  of  the 
case  appcare<l  in  the  Standard  on  Wednesday,  February 
20th,  in  an  article  heivded  ‘‘  Gregarines  and  Chignons,” 
which  showed  the  utter  untruthfulness  of  the  state¬ 
ments  made  by  “  Investigator,”  and  explained  that 
giegarines  never  develo2)ed  into  pediculi.  It  was  evi¬ 
dently  written  by  some  one  fully  conversant  with  the 
nature  of  gregarinx. 

Recently  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Harveian  Society 
of  London,  reported  in  the  7'imes,  a  gentleman  well 
known  as  the  rising  authority  in  all  that  relates  to 
diseases  of  the  skin,  and  whose  book  on  the  subject  of 
“parasitic  diseases”  is,  perhaps,  the  only  scientific 
book  on  the  subject  in  the  English  language,  took 
occasion  to  pass  in  review  the  scientific  questions  con¬ 


nected  with  the  points  in  dispute  in  the  “chignon 
controversy,”  and  we,  therefore,  may  consider  that  at 
last  we  have  an  authoritative  opinion  on  the  subject. 
This  gentleman,  Dr.  Tilbuiy  Fox,  states  that  gregarinx 
are  uiKpiestionably  found  on  false  hair,  but  that  at  pre¬ 
sent  no  one  has  discovered  them  on  that  which  enters 
the  English  market ;  secondly,  that  they  never,  under 
any  circumstances,  become  pedk'uli;  thirdly,  that  the 
eggs  of  the  latter  never  exist  in  false  hair,  but  only  the 
envelopes  from  whence  they  have  escaped.  Let  us 
take  these  points  up  a  little  more  in  detail.  Nothing 
very  definite  is  known  .about  gregarinx,  though  no  less 
than  eighty  species  have  been  described  by  learned  men. 
They  have  been  jdaced  for  the  present  amongst  animals, 
but  seem  to  have  very  close  resemblance  to  low  fonns 
of  veget.able  life.  It  suffices  for  our  purpose  to  say  that 
they  exist  very  commonly  in  the  bodies  of  insects, 
especially  the  young  ones,  and  it  is  supposed  that  under 
certain  circumstances  they  are  deposited  on  the  hair  by 
the  jKdiculi,  with  which  it  is  quite  certain  that  they 
have  no  other  connection  than  that  the  peilie-uli  select 
them  as  places  of  abode,  and  th.at  they  nourish  the 
pediculi.  This  fact  only  illustrates  a  law  whieh  is 
exemplified  in  the  c.ase  of  the  mistletoe  upon  the 
oak,  or  that  of  any  of  the  living  forms  which  infest 
the  bodies  of  animals,  such,  for  ex.ample,  as  those 
which  were  recently  much  debated,  the  trichinx  in 
jmrk.  It  is  satisfactory  to  us  to  know  that  gregarinx 
do  us  no  h.arm,  as  far  as  is  known,  and  th.at  they  afford 
no  just  ground  for  the  rejection  of  chignons  as  a 
fashion.  Now  in  reference  to  the  pedierdi,  w’C  h.avc 
seen  statements  in  the  jaipers  to  the  effect  that  “pater¬ 
familias”  has  had  his  girls’  heads  searched,  and  tluat 
awful  disclosures  have  been  m.ade  in  the  chignons,  and 
that,  forthwith,  the  chignons  h.avc  been  cast  into  the 
fire,  no  doubt  to  the  delight  of  the  veritable  “Investi- 
g.ator.”  The  so-called  “  nits”  in  false  hair  we  h.ave 
been  accustomed  to  regard  as  true  eggs,  but  it  seems 
pretty  clear  that  they  arc  only  the  empty  envelopes 
from  Avhich  the  insect  has  csc.aped.  The  pedicidus 
dej>o.sit3  her  eggs  on  the  hair  ne.ar  the  root,  close  to 
the  scalp,  sticking  it  on  with  a  gummy  subst.ancc 
which  is  most  tenacious;  in  six  d.ays  the  eggs  are 
hatched.  Well,  in  that  time  the  h.air  Ims  grown  but  a 
very  little  length,  and  as  the  false  hair  that  enters  the 
English  market  from  abroad  is  cut  oft'  at  a  distance 
of  an  inch  and  more  from  the  scalp,  only  empty  egg- 
bags  come  away  with  it ;  so  that  it  seems  impossible 
that  the  chignons  can  be  the  source  of  the  pedie'uli 
which  are  found  on  the  hciul  of  living  i)ersoua— and 
there  are  other  reasons  in  jwoof  of  this.  Hence  we  learn 
this  very  important  lesson,  that  the  origin  must  be 
sought  for  in  the  habits  of  the  chignon-weiirers  them¬ 
selves,  and  they  who  acknowledge  to  the  presence  of 
unwelcome  visitois,  stand  self-condemned  in  the  want 
of  cleanliness. 

IVc  therefore  urge  upon  our  fair  readers  the  absolute 
necessity  of  ])aying  tlie  most  scrupulous  attention  to 
the  cleansing  of  not  only  every  article  of  ornament, 
but  every  part  of  the  surface  to  which  they  are 
appended.  Cleanliness  has  been  very  justly  called  the 
true  sign  of  imlitencss ;  it  can  never  he  violated  with¬ 
out  certain  penalties,  and  the  appearance  of  insect  life 
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is  the  surest  sign  that  it  has  been  disregarded.  Now 
in  the  preparation  of  false  hair  for  the  manufacture  of 
chignons  the  “nits"  are  always  removed,  and  if  the 
stock  of  any  respectable  shop  or  warehouse  be  examined, 
no  evidence  of  their  presence  will  be  detected.  One  of 
the  first  guarantees,  therefore,  against  harm  is  to  avoid 
“  trashy”  and  “  chcaji”  articles,  and  be  sure  that  they 
are  oldaincd  from  respectable  sources.  We  promise 
ladies  that,  under  these  circmnstances,  if  mischief 
ensues,  it  will  be  due,  as  far  as  gngarincs  or  pcdiculi 
arc  coiieerued,  to  infringement  in  some  way  or  other 
of  tlie  ordinary  methods  dictated  by  cleanly  habits. 
Addison  was  wont  to  say  that  there  is  not  so  variable 
a  thing  in  nature  as  a  lady’s  headdress,  and  that 
within  his  own  memory  he  had  known  it  rise  and  fall 
ill  height  about  thirty  degrees.  l\'e  have  no  great 
wish  to  see  the  absurdities  of  past  times  repeated, 
especially  that  extreme  fashion  in  which  the  natural  hair 
was  bedizened  with  gewgaws  and  false  loeks  into  a  mass 
that  was  not  disturbed  for  some  considerable  time,  till 
the  effects  were  so  repulsive  from  the  life  within  it, 
which  so  shocked  the  nation  that  it  changed  the  style 
of  its  head-gear  at  once.  !Mr.  Paradin  ungallantly 
observed  that  the  ladies  were  like  snails — they  pulled  in 
tlieir  horns  on  the  sign  of  danger,  but  immediately 
shot  them  out  as  soon  as  it  seemed  to  be  over.  We 
hope  no  such  reaction  will  take  place  in  the  present 
ease.  Ixit  nature  be  helped  as  she  can  be  by  art,  but 
let  nothing  be  done  in  which  cleanliness  cannot  play  a 
prominent  part. 


raris,  March. 

E  arc  anticipating  a  famine.  Restaurateurs  and 
hotel-keepers  sing  merrily  about  it,  and  revise 
their  cartes  daily,  so  as  to  give  a  little  less  and  take  a 
little  more.  'J'hey  have  made  ready  to  obtain  a  goodly 
profit  out  of  the  world  and  his  wife  who  are  expected  in 
Paris,  and  in  iirospect  thereof  they  can  afford  to  make 
merry.  Rut  it  is  no  laughing  matter  with  those  who 
have  to  live  in  Paris  on  narrow  incomes,  and  who  will 
certainly  make  nothing  out  of  the  Exhibition.  'I'hey 
will  have  to  keep  a  long  Lent,  it  is  to  be  feared,  and 
will  reineinber  anything  but  cheerfully  the  gathering 
of  the  industries  in  ’t»7.  As  to  the  building,  it  is 
not  finished  yet,  and  will  not  be  finished  by  April  1. 
The  bad  weather  has  had  something  to  do  with  this, 
but  few  jieople  supposed  it  would  be  ready  by  the 
time  aiipointed.  It  is  rumoured  that  the  Emperor 
is  greatly  displeased  with  tlie  arrangements.  He  made 
no  allusion  to  the  coming  show  in  his  speech,  lie 
affects  to  take  little  interest  in  the  matter,  perhaps 
because  it  may  prove  a  failure.  'Phere  is  much  com¬ 
plaint  among  the  exhibitors ;  the  circular  form  of  tlie 
building  interferes  very  much  with  the  arrangement 
of  sipiare  eases  and  counters,  and  especially  with  the 
gear  of  machinery,  (irumbling,  however,  will  not 
mend  the  matti'r,  and  all  ajipeals  to  the  ”  .Administra¬ 
tion”  are  so  much  waste  paper  or  waste  breath. 

The  Imperial  fmnily  are  observing  the  austerities 
of  licnt  with  unusual  rigour,  and  the  Einjieror  and 
Prince  Im]ierial  at  all  events  will  be  glad  to  welcome 
Paster.  Soup  muujrc  is  the  staple  dish,  with  service 
evei-j’  day  and  sermons  often.  Eugenic  attends  chapel 


dressed  in  deep  black,  with  a  long  black  veil,  and 
kneels  on  the  marble  floor  like  a  true  devotee.  Still 
pleasure  is  not  altogether  forgotten,  and  their  Majesties 
were  present,  amidst  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and 
fashionable  companies  ever  assembled  in  a  theatre, 
to  witness  the  production  of  Verdi's  Don  Carlos.  The 
price  of  stalls  ranged  from  200f. ;  and  l,000f.  was  given 
for  a  private  box. 

With  regard  to  Don  Carlos,  it  is  not  to  be  compared 
with  Trocalore  or  Traviata,  but  it  is  still  a  grand  work. 
The  death  of  Rodrigue  is  peculiarly  effective,  touching, 
and  pathetic,  and  the  love  duo  at  the  end  of  the  piece 
creates  an  enthusiasm  that  elicits  an  encore.  It  is 
the  fasliion  just  now  to  depreciate  this  Don  Carlos, 
to  hint  ih.at  there  is  very  little  true  music  in  it,  and 
that  that  little  is  pillage ;  but  this  is  shallow  criticism, 
and  very  unjust  to  the  composer. 

At  the  Fran\'ais  the  long-anticipated  drama  of 
Ponsard,  about  which  it  was  so  very  uncertain  as  to 
whether  it  would  be  iiermitted  to  appear,  has  been 
brought  out,  aud  for  a  much  longer  time  than  people 
afflicted  with  ennui  care  for,  Galileo  discourses  on  the 
“  stariy  heavens.”  Did  you  ever,  years  agone  in  the 
Lenten  season  in  London,  go  to  Her  Majesty's  to  hear 
an  astronomical  lecture  by  Adams?  I  have  a  vivid 
remembrance  of  it— the  man  in  black,  with  a  wand, 
iiointing  out  the  zodiac,  and  the  planets,  &c.  There  is 
a  gootl  deal  of  resemblance  between  Adams's  Orreiy 
and  Ponsard’s  Gallko.  It  may  be  sublime,  but  it  is 
exceedingly  prosy.  dVhen  Galileo's  wife,  a  sort  of  Xan- 
tijipc,  rates  him  for  an  idler,  and  is  rather  amusing,  it 
only  provokes  him  to  talk  more  astronomy.  The 
gentle  affection  of  his  daughter,  who  seems  to  be  also 
under  the  influence  of  the  stars,  is  still  provocative  of 
more  about  the  sidereal  heavens ;  and  even  in  the 
scone  with  the  Inquisition,  which  is  very  well  got  up, 
there  is  a  great  deal  too  much  science.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  Monsieur  Ponsard  is  a  clever  man,  and  that 
he  has  written  a  good  readable  piece,  but  it  is  not  fit 
for  the  stage. 

A  great  man  has  fallen  in  Paris — the  Marquis  de 
Ilallay-Coetqucn.  He  has  been  for  years  past  one  of 
the  leaders  of  fashion — one  of  the  most  distinguished 
men  in  the  most  distinguished  circles— and  is  said  to 
have  constituted  a  sort  of  eotle  of  honour  in  his  own 
person,  and  to  have  become  the  most  famous  referee  in 
all  matters  of  the  dncHo  in  France.  He  never  appeal's 
to  have  abused  his  high  trust — never  looking,  like  Sir 
Lucius  O' Trigger,  for  a  jnetty  little  quarrel,  but 
usually  doing  all  in  his  power,  consistent  with  chivalry, 
to  prevent  a  meeting.  He  died  a  few  hours  after  a 
sudden  attack  of  apoplexy.  He  was  seized  while  fi-om 
home,  but  his  daughter,  Madame  de  t'elobria,  was  sent 
for  immediately.  Owing  to  some  unfortunate  blunder, 
the  exact  number  of  tho  house  at  which  the  marquis 
was  lying  had  been  forgotten,  .so  that  more  than  two 
hours  were  lost  by  the  distracted  daughter  in  seeking 
her  father  before  she  discovered  him.  He  was  then 
insensible,  in  which  state  he  expired. 

It  is  arranged  that  tho  Paris  International  Regatta 
shall  take  place  from  the  7th  to  the  1  fth  of  .July  next. 
Mr.  Play  ford  is  the  English  Secretary  of  the  French 
Committee. 
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OONCERTS,  THEATRES,  AND  ENTERTAINMENTS. 
UniNG  the  past  month  nothing  of  very  particular 
iuteiv.st  has  occurred  in  musieal  or  dramatic 
circles  It  is,  however,  with  deep  regret  we  have  to 
record  the  premature  decease  of  Artemus  ^\’ard.  He 
is  deeply  lamented,  not  only  for  his  rare  ability  as  an 
entertainer,  but  for  higher  and  better  (pialities  which 
belonged  to  the  man.  He  died  at  Southampton  at  the 
beginning  of  the  month. 

Hie  Japanese  Troupe  are  new  giving  their  gymnastic 
and  other  performances  at  the  Floral  Hall.  Covent 
(iarden.  The  German  Heeds  and  Parry  have  ajipeared 
in  a  new  entertainment  at  the  (Jallery  of  Illu.stration, 
entitled. 1  Dnam  of  IVnice,  written  by  T.  W.  liobert- 
son,  and  illustrated  by  two  charming  bits  of  scene- 
painting.  The  Christy  Itlinstrels  continue  at  St. 
James's  Hall,  and  in  consequence  of  a  very  unpro¬ 
fessional  title  imitation,  are  still  obligetl  continually  to 
announce  that  they  “  never  play  out  of  I.ondou.”  Our 
old  friends  the  Aztecs,  who  twelve  or  fourteen  years 
ago  attracted  considerable  attention,  have  reappearetl  in 
London,  and  in  connection  with  the  “^lusical  Albinos, 
I’olish  Agioskopii,  and  Chinese  Chromotropes,'’  are 
exhibiting  at  St.  Martin's  Hall. 

At  St.  IMartin's  Hall  we  have  had  some  tolerably 
good  Promenade  Concerts,  under  the  management  of 
Mr.  Strange,  of  the  Alhambra.  There  is  an  orchestra 
of  fifty  performers,  and  the  conductor  is  M.  iiivicrc. 

On  the  Eve  of  St.  Patrick,  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Marquis  of  Donegal,  there  was  a  thoroughly  Irish 
evening  at  St.  James's  Hall.  .Moore's  melodies  and 
Sam  Lover's  comic  songs  formed  the  staple  of  the 
entertainment. 

The  old  comedy  of  The  Liar  iias  been  i)rodnced  at 
the  Olympic,  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Mathews  in 
the  principal  characters.  Of  Mr.  Mathews'  delineation 
of  Young  Wilding  it  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly, 
while  Mr.s.  Mathews  gives  to  an  ungrateful  jiart  a 
charm  it  has  hitherto  lackel. 

Miss  Elise  Holt  has  returned  to  the  Strand  Theatre, 
after  a  somewhat  long  absence,  to  take  jiart  in  Mr. 
Byron's  old  burlesque  of  /•«/</« ;  or,  the  St  iisoliuii 
Goat,  which  has  been  brought  out  for  the  tag  of  the 
season.  Miss  Holt's  return  has  given  great  gratiiiea- 
tion  to  the  frequenters  of  the  Strand,  with  whom  she  is 
deservedly  a  great  favourite. 

Mr.  Gye  has  issued  his  usual  prospectus  of  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  opera  season  at  Covent  Gai'den.  M'e  arc  to 
have  two  new  operas  this  year — Dmi  Carlos,  by  ^'ei(li, 
and  liuiuu)  <t  Juliette,  by  Gounod — and  seveial  new 
singers,  though  none  of  very  great  importance.  Signor 
Naudin,  who  did  not  make  a  vciy  favourable  inqnvs'don 
on  his  audience  last  jear,  is  this  year  to  take  the  ]iail 
originally  e'.io.-en  for  him  by  Meyerbeer — viz.,  that  of 
\'asco  de  Gaiiia  in  L'A/rlrainr.  Mdlles.  Adelina  Pat.ti, 
Pauline  Lucca,  ami  Maria  Vilda  are  this  season  je- 
engaged.  and  I*.!)-.  Gye's  promises,  if  fullill<.‘d,  shouhl 
make  the  season  of  ISO?  a  very  successful  one. 

The  legitimate  drama  has  had  a  scries  of  succe.sses  at 
Druiy  Iguie  by  the  revival  of  Thi  Man  of  tin  ITorhl, 
The  Jealous  Wife,  6cc.,  Ac.,  and  the  clever  inq  erso  la- 
tious  of  Mr.  Phelps  and  Mr.s.  Herman  \'ezin.  Unit  Hoy 


was  produeed  on  the  2ord,  on  a  scale  only  possible  at 
Old  Drury,  and  will  continue  till  the  end  of  the  season. 
On  Easter  Monday  we  arc  promised  a  new  drama,  by 
Mr.  Andrew  Halliday,  introducing  views  of  Charing 
Cross  Terminus,  'reinple  Bar,  "Waterloo  Bridge,  a  bird's- 
eye  view  of  St.  I’aul's,  and  various  other  portions  of 
the  metropolis,  and,  according  to  the  present  fashion 
of  realisation,  a  reproduction  on  the  stage  of  Mr.  Frith's 
picture  of  “•The  Railway  Station.” 

At  length  Mr.  Watts  Phillips’  Lost  in  London,  which 
has  been  live  years  announced,  has  made  its  appearance 
at  the  Adeljdii,  after  having  been  produced  at  New 
York  some  time  ago.  Mr.  Benjamin  Webster’s  illness 
has  necessitated  the  transferral  of  the  part  originally 
written  for  him  to  Mr.  Henry  Neville,  than  whom  no 
better  .sub.stitutc  could  possibly  be  found.  It  is  pecu¬ 
liarly  unfortunate  for  the  management  that  there  is  a 
colliery  scene  in  the  piece  nearly  resembling  that  at  the 
Princess’s  in  Shadow-Tree  Shaft,  but  any  one  knowing 
the  facts  of  the  case  will  readily  absolve  Mr.  Phillips 
from  plagiaT-ism.  Of  all  the  plays  that  have  lately 
been  iiroduced  in  the  same  style,  none  so  nearly 
approaches  the  old  Adel])!)!  melodrama  as  Lost  in 
London,  and  the  popularity  of  this  class  of  jiiece  is 
evident  from  the  applause  which  greeted  Mr.  AVatts 
Phillips'  new  endeavour  on  the  18th  of  March.  The 
plot  is  extremely  simple,  and  hinges  on  the  abduction 
of  Nelly  Annroyd  (Miss  Neilson)  by  Gilbert  Feather- 
.stonc  (Mr.  Ashley),  and  her  subsequent  repentance, 
reconciliation  to  her  husband.  Job  Arinroyd  (Mr. 
Neville),  and  death.  Mr.  J.  L.  Toole,  as  Mr.  Feather- 
stone's  ‘rtiger,”  and  Airs.  Alfred  Mellon,  as  the  fostcr- 
si.sler  of  Nelly,  distinguish  themselves  as  usual.  There 
is  little  sen.sation  scenery,  and  the  succe.ss  of  the  piece 
i.s  wholly  referable  to  its  own  merits  and  the  admirable 
manner  in  which  it  is  acted. 

- * - 

AIUSK'AL  NOTES. 

Shep—ita.  (IJooaey  ami  Co.,  2S,  Ilolloa-strott) — is  a  soug  by 
Dolores,  aud  will  be  welcomed  by  her  udaiireis,  and,  indeed,  by  all 
who  care  for  Kimplo  songs.  The  words  are  the  well-kiiowu  verses 
of  ICeabs,  beginning — 

‘‘  Wbat  is  more  gcntlo  than  a  wind  in  summer  ?" 

The  air  and  accompaniment  are  very  easy  and  pretty,  well  suited 
to  the  words  they  illustrate,  while  ijuito  within  the  compass  of  a 
luczzo-soprano  voice. 

0  my  Lost  I.oi'ct  Ss.  (Boosey  and  Co.,  28,  Ilollcs-strcet.) 
Soug.  By  Dolores.  Words  by  Jean  lugelow. — “O  niy  Lost  Love!" 
is  not  one  of  Dolores’  happiest  productions,  aud  wo  do  not  like  tlic 
accompaniment  being  entirely  in  the  treble  clef.  It  is  wantiug 
in  richness  and  breadth.  Thu  words  are  beautiful. 

I'he  I'islier.  Ss.  Ballad.  (Boosey  and  Co.,  28,  llollus-strcct.) 
— 'This  ballad,  (jnaint  and  fantastic,  is  most  taking,  and  wo  cou- 
giatulate  Mr.  Hamilton  Aide  on  his  couipnsitiou.  Wo  predict  fur 
this  ballad  a  great  success;  it  is  most  pleasing,  and  within  a 
contralto  comjiass.  Sung  with  lastu  and  feeling,  “  'Tlio  I'isbcr" 
will  be  as  general  a  favouritu  as  tho  celebrated  fisherman  of 
Tomaschek. 

She  is  not  J’nir  to  Outieai  J  I  Vt.o.  2s.  dd  (Boosey  and  Co., 
28,  llolles  street.l  Song.  Words  by  Hartley  Coleridge.  Music 
by  Arthur  S.  Sullivan. — A  very  pretty  soug,  original,  and  with 
good  fctling  throughout,  tho  accomiianiuient  llowing  aud  nut 
ditlicnlt.  It  can  bu  had  either  in  A  flat  or  in  1'. 

Love  Came  Jiiiyiny.  28.  lid.  Ballad.  (Boosey  and  Co.)  Written 
and  comjioscd  by  Violetta. — “Lovo  Came  Playing"  U  a  most 
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•tnpid  ballad,  words  and  mn^ic  bad  alike,  aud  is,  iu  fact,  one  of 
those  idiotic  sougs  with  which  our  cars  arc  wearied  aud  our  taste 
disgusted.  Wo  give  one  verse : — 

“  Lovo  camo  plajiiig, 

Wreathiug,  mayiug, 

Dauciug  'mid  the  dowers  of  spriug  ; 
lie  looked  jolly 
Iu  Ilia  folly, 

Aud  I  caught  the  little  thing. 

Safely  iu  iny  anus  I  brought  Li:u  : 
lie  teemed  happy, 

I  was  glad. 

Then  within  iny  heart  I  laid  him, 

Aud  he  smiled, 

The  pretty  lad. 

Lovo  is  tleepiug, 

I  am  keeping 

Watch  beside  him  iu  the  spring. 

Will  ho  leave  mo. 

Or  deceive  me. 

When  he  wakes,  the  tiuy  thing  ?” 

There  aro  four  verses  in  toto  of  this  rubbish,  but  we  Ihiuk  this 
Exiccimcn  will  be  quite  enough  for  most  of  our  readers. 

The  As'eroid  (Ittlop.  2s.  Cd.  (IJoosey  and  Co.,  28,  Holies- 
street,  W  ) — This  galop,  by  J.  11.  Itiche,  is  lively  aud  well 
sustained,  aud  not  so  didicnlt  as  to  deter  ordiuary  players  from 
attempting  it.  It  is  very  pretty  .and  sparkliug,  as  it  ought  to  be 
to  illustrate  the  asteroids. 

La  I’ic  I’ar'sienue.  Valse.  Is.  (Boosey  aud  Co.,  28,  Holies- 
street.)  By  Marriott. — Theso  waltzes  ou  OlTeubach's  opera  are 
pretty  and  extremely  easy.  A  beautiful  illustration  oruameuts 
the  drst  page.  There  are  four  walt.'.es,  which,  with  the  finale', 
make  a  very  nice  set. 

La  IVe  Parmciine  QitadiiUts—is.  (.Boosey  aud  Co.) — oro  also 
by  Marriott,  and  on  the  opera  airs  mentioned  above.  These 
quadrilles  will  be  welcome  in  home  circles  and  for  carpet  dances, 
as  well  as  played  by  ball-room  bauds.  Taey  are  well  arrauged, 
aud  within  the  capacity  of  a  moderate  player.  Onr  readers  may 
remember  Marriott's  “  Merry  Christmas  (Juadrillcs,”  which  is  a 
Very  melodious  set ;  tho  “  Vio  Parisicuno  titadrilles”  is  equally 
good ;  indeed,  in  places  wo  prefer  it  to  the  “  Merry  Christmas.” 

ricasant  liccoUicliviis.  By  George  Bickncll.  -Is. — This  is  a 
}iof-2iourri  of  popular  melodics  briskly  arranged  for  the  piano¬ 
forte;  tho  airs  introduced  aro  “  Pretty  Hose,”  “  Foud  Slemory's 
Beam,”  with  a  pretty  variation  ani  cmkiKa  tid  “The  Lady- 
in  wont  of  a  Bean,”  “Pull  Back,”  and  some  others  still  more 
popular,  such  as  “.Johuuy  Comes  Marching  Home,”  “  I'll  Stand 
by  My  Friend.”  It  is  an  ngreeahlo  milaiKje,  aud  will  liud  favour 
in  many  quarters. 

Marriott's  Tramp,  Tramp  (iulop.  -Is. — Very  lively  and  ex¬ 

pressive;  tho  introduction  of  the  chorus — 

“  Tramp,  tramp,  tho  boys  aro  marching. 

Cheer  up,  comrades,  they  will  come  ; 

And  beucath  tbo  starry  Hag  we  shall  breutho 
the  air  again 

Of  tho  free  land  in  onr  own  beloved  homo” — 
is  telling.  Tho  arrangement  throughout  is  remarkably  effective'. 

Israel.  A  pianoforte  arrangement.  By  John  Olo.  3s. — Tho 
theme  of  this  somewhat  extraordinary  piece  of  music,  iu  six  fiats, 
is  suggested  by  K.  A.  Poo’s  lines: — 

“  Noiio  sing  so  wihlly  well 
As  the  angel  Israel, 

Whose  heart-strings  aro  a  lute.” 

The  movement  is  andante  affotnoso,  aud  rcciniros  very  skilful 
execution. 

La  Gaicte,  By  Bennett  Gilbert.  Is. — A  capital  waltz,  with 
“tune”  in  it,  admirably  arranged. 

Ijtnd  a  Jlelpimj  Hand.  3s.  A  good  song.  Music  by  C.  F. 
Schleyer.  Words  by  W.  11.  Kyves. — It  is  calculated  to  be  very 
popular. 

Tlte  Midnight  Wind.  3s.  This  is  a  plaintive  song.  tVords  by 


Motherwell.  Music  by  LlizabcthPhilp. — To  say  that  this  is  equal 
to  the  former  productions  of  the  same  composer  is  to  say  enough. 
It  is  arrauged  in  two  sharps,  and  the  accompaniment  is  simple  and 
effective. 

God  Bless  the  Friends  we  Love.  3s. — This  song  is  already 
Well  known.  Mr.  Charles  Blamphin  has  hit  the  popular  taste 
exactly.  By  the  Christy  Minstrels  (Moore,  Crocker,  aud  Bitter) 
it  has  been  sung  with  the  greatest  possible  success. 

Hope's  Fairg  Dream.  3s.  A  drawing-room  song-  Words  by 
James  Ormrod.  Music  by  J.  E.  Newell. — A  pretty  melody  very 
sweetly  arranged. 

Faces  I  See  in  my  Dreams,  3s.  Words  by  J.  Caxton.  Music 
by  J.  E.  Mallandaiue. — There  is  nothing  particulaily  to  recom¬ 
mend  this  song  either  in  mclcxly  or  harmony,  but  it  is  equal  to  tho 
majority  of  sentimental  ballads. 

tStmij  of  the  Hirer,  “  Clear  and  Cool."  3a. — Another  of  Miss 
Philp’s  clever  aud  attractive  compositions.  There  is  something 
very  charming  iu  its  whole  arrangement. 

*•*  All  tho  above  are  published  by  Sinclair  and  Co.,  10,  Great 
Marlburough-streot. 

Theresa  Quadrille.  Is. — A  capital  arrangement  of  some  of  the 
most  popular  melodies  sung  by  Madlle.  Theresa  by  Dan  Godfrey. 
It  is  full  of  sprightliness  aud  vigour. 

Belgravia.  -Is. — A  valse,  er  rather  several,  by  the  indefatigable 
Dan  Godfrey.  There  is  a  wouderful  charm  about  this  music 
which  cannot  fail  to  render  it  popular. 

L'Fjctasc  Vtdse  de  I'Arditi.  Is.  Transcribed  for  the  piano  by 
J.  Ley  bach. — Ley  bach  has  rendered  this  waltz  with  peculiar 
felicity;  his  variations  never  Lading  us  far  astray  from  the 
original  theme. 

The  above  are  published  by  Chappell  and  Co.,  New  Bond- 

street. 

Twenty  Popular  Melotlies  for  the  I/arinoniu/n.  Is.  Cd.  (Sin¬ 
clair  and  Co.,  Id,  Great  Marlborough-street.) — A  scries  of  old 
favourite  airs,  cbiefiy  English.  These  melodics,  some  of  which 
aro  very  beautiful,  are  well  suited  to  the  harmonium,  and  will  be 
very  welcome.  Easy  secular  harmonium  music  is  not  common, 
and  Messrs.  Sinclair  here  supply  a  want  that  has  been  much  felt. 

Twenty-five  Sacred  Melodies,  Is.  fid.  (Sinclair  and  Co.,  40, 
Great  Marlborough-street,  W.) — Among  these  melodics  aro  Men- 
deljaohn's  “  Lobegesaug,”  ever  beautiful,  ever  welcomo  to  all 
lovers  of  good  music,  tho  old  favourite,  “Cnjus  Animam,”  often 
hoard,  but  never  too  often,  aud  selections  from  tho  best  works  of 
tl'.o  “Fathers  of  Music” — Haydn,  Handel,  Mozart.  Messrs. 
Sinclair  have  furnished  iu  this  little  book  the  pabulum  of  many 
happy  Sunday  evenings. 

The  Messiah,  For  the  Pianoforte.  Without  words.  Is.  fid. 
Arranged  by  J.  A.  Wade.  (Sinclair  and  Co.,  -10,  Great  Marl- 
borongh-strect,  W.) — Handel's  oratorio  of  “  The  Messiah”  is  here 
well  arranged,  and  the  cheapness  of  this  work,  aud  the  correctiMM 
and  clearness  of  tho  tyqie,  will  insure  for  Mr.  Siuclair's  edition  n 
hearty  welcomo  among  many  cla!.se8.  Tho  love  of  really  good 
music  is  spreading  everywhere,  and  classical  music  coireotly 
rendered  is  certain  to  meet  with  tho  success  it  deserves. 


MONT  BLANC. 

I  w.iiTED  in  Chamonix,  having  come 

To  see  Mont  Blanc,  but  she  had  wrapped  iu  cloud 
Her  awful  presence  ;  but  one  day  I  saw. 

Through  a  slow-moving  chasm  iu  the  shroud, 

A  glimpse  of  sea-grecu  glacier,  and  straightway 
I'pon  me  dawned  the  mountain,  clearing  slow 
Height  after  height,  from  cloudy  mists  of  grey, 

Tho  thin  wreaths  melting  round  sharp  peaks  of  snow. 
And  up  above  tho  clouds  a  giddy  horn, 

A  silver  point  in  the  blue  ether  vet. 

This  far-off,  skyey  summit,  iu  its  turn. 

Soon  dwarfed  by  hints  of  others  higher  yet. 

Until  at  last,  from  drifting  cloudy  bars, 

Tho  giant’s  head  rushed  up  among  the  stars. 

DoLor.rt. 
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SPRING  FASHIONS  FOR  CHILDREN. 


chulk  -  wliite  Leads  ;  the 
same  beads  form  a  (ireciaii 
pattern  border  all  round 
the  jacket,  upon  the 
straight  eollar,  and  the 
bottom  of  the  sleeves.  The 
buttons  are  of  white  gimp. 

No.  241. — Frock  of  light 
blue  cashmere,  composed 
of  two  plain  gored  skirts, 
a  low  bodice  with  short 
sleeves,  and  a  waistband 
with  a  .S(|uare  stomacher 
in  front.  Ihdh  skirts  and 
the  waistbanil  are  orna¬ 
mented  with  a  pattern  in 
white  silk  braid  work. 
'I'he  njiper-.skirt  and  the 
w  aistband  are  edged  round 
with  a  tpiilling  of  blue 
silk.  'I'he  short  .sleeves 
are  trimmed  to  eorre- 
spond,  with  blue  silkcpiiU 
ling  and  white  braid.  No. 
214  shows  the  luaiding 
•le.signs  full  size  for  tliii 
and  242. 


Nos.  237  to  244. — .Srnixo 
F.vsiiioxs  l  ou  Cuiu)ni:N'. 

Nos.  237  ami  23H.  — 
Frock  of  solferino  Irish 
poplin  ;  the  bottom  of  the 
.skirt  and  the  top  and  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  sleeves  are 
trimmed  with  looi)3  of 
wide  lilack  velvet,  and 
several  rows  of  very  nar- 
low  velvet  to  match.  The 
bodice  is  fastened  like  a 
coat  with  two  rows  of 
black  velvet  buttons,  the 
eollar  with  revers,  and  the 
waistband  is  also  made  of 
l)!ack  velvet.  'I'lic  skirt  is 
arranged  in  Hat  double 
pleats. 

No.  231). — Frock  of  grey 
cashmere ;  the  lower  pari 
of  the  bodice  is  gathered 
on  to  a  plain  top  piece, 
piped  with  blue  silk ;  the 
cpatilettes,  waist,  and 


SoLinuiNo  liasii  Poi’UN"  Fi:oe 


230. — Guey  CASiiMEia;  Fi:of 


No.  242.— Frock  of  ro.se- 
coloureil  cashmere,  with  a 
low  bodice  and  pleated  skirt ; 
the  i)lain  top  i)iece,  the  waist¬ 
band,  the  short  sleeves,  and 
thethreelong  la]>i)ets  in  front, 
are  bordered  with  a  pattern 
in  white  silk  braid  work. 
Rosettes  of  the  same  material, 
edged  with  white  braid,  arc 
placed  upon  the  sleeves.  No. 
244  shows  the  braiding  de¬ 
signs  full  size  for  this  and  241 . 

No.  243.  —  Fi-.ock.s  foi: 
I.ITTLE  Glltl-S  FliOM  5  TO  1<> 
Yeapc?  Oi.n. — 'I'he  material 
of  this  frock  is  fine  violet- 


wristbands,  and  the  border 
round  the  skirt  are  also  pipe  ! 
with  blue  silk.  'Fhe  skirt  is 
pleated  all  round.  'I'he  lower 
part  of  the  .sleeve  is  fastened 
with  hooks  and  eyes  under 
the  bouillon  at  the  to]!,  so 
that  the  frock  may  be  worn 
with  short  or  long  sleeves  at 
pleasure. 

No.  240. — Jacket  foi:  a 
Little  Gii:l. — 'I'his  juetty 
little  jacket  is  made  of  blue 
cotton  velvet,  and  lined  with 
fine  white  ilannel.  It  is  em¬ 
broidered  all  over  with  small 


240. — Little  Giiu.’.s  Jacki: 


t> 


211. — liLll.  CAMUlLi:t  FnoCK. 


212. — Rose-colol'ked  C.\siimei:e  Fuock. 


coloured  rep.  The  low 
bodice,  cut  square  at  the 
top,  and  the  sleeves,  are 
trimmed  with  black  vel¬ 
vet  and  violet  silk  fringe. 
The  skirt  is  gored,  but 
slightly  pleated ;  a  row  of 
gimp  buttons  is  placed 
down  the  centre  in  front, 
and  similar  buttons  are 
placed  upon  the  long 
pockets  on  either  side. 
The  chemisette  and  cutTs 
are  of  violet  and  white 
striped  foulard. 


running  a  light  plough  or 
scraper  between  the  rows. 
I!y  topping,  the  growth  is 
thrown  into  the  i)roduc- 
tion  of  the  potl ;  when  this 
has  well  burst  out  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  summer, 
and  a  hand  can  gather 
hUlbs.  a  day,  it  is  jiicked 
at  intcrvsls 

the  pod  being  gathered 
with  the  cotton,  or  when 
fully  ripe  only  the  cotton 
itself  with  the  seed  entan¬ 
gled  amongthe  fibres.  'I'lic 
census  returns  for  iM.on 
give  the  following  as  the 
average  product  jier  acre 
of  cotton  and  seed  in  the 
.States  named,  the  seed 
constituting  50  to  CO  pei- 
cent,  of  the  whole  weight : 
— South  Carolina,  320lbs. ; 
Georgia,  500 ;  Florida, 
250 ;  Tennessee,  300 ;  Ala¬ 
bama,  525 ;  Louisiana. 
550 ;  Mississippi,  C50 ; 
Arkansas,  700:  Texas. 


COTTON  GIlOWINt;. 

The  cotton  plant  is  cul¬ 
tivated  in  the  Southern 
States  from  the  seed,  whicli 
is  sown  by  hand  in  March 
and  April,  in  rows  com¬ 
monly  t  to  5  feet  aimit. 
and  in  drills  IH  inches 
apart.  The  soil  is  pre¬ 
ferred  light,  even  if  sandy, 
and  is  kept  well  weetle(l 
by  occasional  hoenig  or 
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THE  lOTCIIEN-GARDEX. 


THE  KITCIIEX-GAllDEX. 

ITCIIEN-GARDENING  is  certainly  the  most  profitable  ,  nr- 
pose  to  which  a  piece  of  ground  can  be  applied ;  a  shilling’s 
worth  of  cabbage-seed  will  prodnce  plants  enough  ta  crop  sevei.il 
rods  of  grnaud,  and  will  furnish  greens  in  winter,  and  cabbages  in 
summer,  for  a  large  family ;  bat  few  who  possess  a  piece  of  ground 
are  coulented  with  the  mere  cnltiration  of  cabbages.  The  crops 
required  for  the  kitchen  are  both  numerous  and  varied ;  delicacies 
must  be  produced  in  season  and  out  of  season,  and  this  requires 
both  judgment  in  arranging  and  skill  in  growing  them. 

In  laying  down  a  plan  of  operations  for  kitchen-gardening,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  an  eye  to  the  means  of  those  for  whose  service 
it  is  intended.  A  kitchen-garden  suitable  for  a  geutlcmau's 
connti’y  seat  would  bo  little  or  no  nse  t  >  the  cottager,  ai'd  vice- 
rersii ;  but  although  the  minor  details  would  be  different,  the  broad 
principles  are  the  same — the  soil  and  situation  are  to  be  adapted 
t}  the  vegetables  required,  and  the  ground  turned  to  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  acconut  in  both  cases. 

The  best  soil  for  kitcheu-garden  purposes  is  a  mellow  holding 
loam — that  is,  loam  which  crumbles  to  pieces  in  working  it,  .and 
yet  is  retentive  of  moisture,  lint  it  does  not  follow  that  other 
soils  are  not  suitable  for  growing  good  crops ;  good  vegetables 
may  be  grown  on  a  light  black  loam  with  a  gravelly  subsoil,  and 
also  on  heavy  clay.  Both  may  be  worked  advantageously  by 
adopting  the  necessary  tillage  ;  a  light  gravelly  soil,  for  instance, 
quickly  loses  moisture,  the  principal  support  of  all  vegetation ;  the 
surplus  water  quickly  percolates  through  the  soil  or  escapes  by 
evaporation.  But  excessive  evaporation  may  be  prevented,  and 
the  plants  invigorated  at  the  same  time,  by  a  system  of  manuring 
the  ground  by  mulching — that  is,  by  spreading  a  layer  of  long 
stable-dung  over  the  light  soils,  and  a  good  crop  of  vegetables  will 
be  insured.  Where  the  soil  is  heavy  and  retentive,  as  all  clay 
lands  are,  it  is  necessary  to  dig  or  trench  the  ground  a  few  weeks 
before  cropping  it ;  if  it  is  laid  in  ridges  in  November  or  De¬ 
cember,  for  instance,  or  dug  level  and  left  in  coarse  lumps,  round 
which  the  air  permeates,  after  a  frost  it  will  all  crumble  to 
a  coarse  piowder  under  the  March  winds ;  while  in  summer,  when 
it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  dig  and  crop  it,  the  ground  is  dng  or 
trenched,  and  left  in  a  rough  state,  and  the  first  drying  day  will 
render  every  lump  as  hard  as  granite,  but  a  shower  of  rain  makes 
them  fall  to  pieces.  If  cropped  while  in  this  state,  before  the 
surface  gets  quite  dry,  it  will  work  easily  enough.  This  is  of  some 
importance ;  for  in  sowing  small  seeds  it  is  necessary  that  the 
ground  should  be  smooth  and  well  pulverised,  otherwise  the  seed 
will  remain  uncovered.  Again,  light  soils  quickly  lose  moisture, 
which  is  absorbed  by  the  air,  but  quickly  revive  again,  when  tho 
air  is  rendered  mild  and  genial,  as  has  been  explained  before  ;  it 
is  therefore  evident,  that  certain  crops  which  come  in  early,  and 
are  of  short  duration,  are  most  suitable  for  such  soils. 

In  the  early  spring  months,  a  few  sunny  days,  which  would 
make  no  impression  on  clay  land,  make  the  light  ground  quite 
warm,  and  vegetation  starts  into  growth  at  once.  On  a  warm 
sunny  border  of  light  soil  early  salads  and  vegetables  may  be  pro¬ 
duced  a  month  or  six  weeks  earlier  than  on  heavy  retentive  soils  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  heavy  ground  receives  both  heat  and  moisture 
slowly,  and  is  very  retentive  of  tho  moisture,  retaining  it  after 
many  weeks  of  dry  weather ;  the  heaviest  and  grossest-feedii  g 
crops  are  therefore  most  suitable  fur  it  during  the  summer,  and 
will  continue  growing  on  it  farther  into  the  winter  if  the  water  is 
not  allowed  to  stagnate.  Heavy  summer  and  autumu,  and  lato 
winter  crops,  will  consequently  repay  the  cultivator  on  such  soils ; 
hot  it  is  always  advisable,  where  the  soil  is  in  cither  extreme,  to 
dress  it  so  that  the  light  soil  shall  become  more  tenacions  and  the 
heavy  more  porons  ;  this  is  done  by  mixing  light  soil  with  eqnal 
parts  of  fat  unctuous  loam,  and  the  maunre  and  molching  rcct  in- 
mended  above.  The  loam  sh  >uld  feel  doughy  in  the  hand,  and  is 
beet  obtained  from  meadow  land,  taking  the  whole  top  spit, 
herbage  and  all,  which  is  itself  an  excellent  fertiliser.  Where  the 
common  butterenp  flonrishes,  there  will  mostly  be  found  loam 
suitable  for  the  purpose.  Where  the  soil  is  a  heavy  clay,  and 
there  is  no  light  soil  available,  bnm  a  )K>rtion  of  the  clay  and  mix 
it  with  the  rest :  this  may  be  done  cither  by  mixing  the  barnt  loil 


with  the  dung  and  applying  it  as  manure,  or  by  mixing  them  up  in 
trenching ;  bat  an  admixturo  of  light  sandy  sell  mixed  with  tho 
manure  is  more  economical  and  equally  effective. 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  stony  or  sandy  soils.  A  stony  soil 
may  be  rete/itive  and  none  the  worse  for  being  stony,  except  in 
working ;  good  crops  can  he  grown  on  light  stony  soils.  If  the 
soil  is  sandy,  let  mulching  form  one  of  the  chief  items  in  its 
tillage,  and  it  will  repay  the  cultivator. 

lu  selecting  a  piece  of  ground  far  garden  cnltivatiou,  its 
situation  as  to  hills,  large  trees,  buildings,  and  to  water,  is  impor¬ 
tant.  Gcuerally  speaking,  land  situated  on  tho  banks,  or  very 
near  largo  pieces  of  water,  is  cold  and  bleak;  tho  process  of 
evaporation,  continually  going  on,  renders  tho  air  cold  and  raw  in 
such  localities ;  and  cold  air,  catting  winds,  and  cold  soil  are  most 
unfavourable  to  gardening.  A  thick  brick  or  stone  wall  and  row 
of  trees  on  the  water-side  would  reduce  the  one,  and  if  tho  ground 
slope  down  to  the  water  with  a  snfiicieut  fall,  good  draiuage  will 
remove  the  coldness  of  it.  If  the  laud  lies  too  low  to  be  drained, 
the  water  is  stagnate,  and  the  roots  of  the  crops  lie  innu  unhealthy 
cold  bath,  a  situation  in  which  few  things  will  flonrish. 

In  no  case  slionld  trees  bo  so  close  to  the  kitclieu-garJon  that 
their  roots  obtrnde  into  the  borders ;  no  cnliuary  plant  can  get  its 
proper  supply  while  the  fibres  of  a  vigorous  tree  aru  appropriating 
the  lion's  share  of  its  sustenance.  Another  objection  to  trees  as  a 
shelter  is,  that  when  most  required  they  are  least  ctllcicnt. 
Denuded  of  their  leaves,  they  afford  little  shelter  in  tho  wiutcr 
and  early  spring  months.  Where  trees  or  buildings  ho  between 
the  garden  and  the  sun,  crops  which  do  well  in  the  shade  should 
he  grown  there.  There  are  not  many  vegetables  which  prosper  in 
such  situations  ;  certainly  it  would  be  useless  to  try  peas,  beaus, 
potatoes,  or  cabbages  nuder  such  circumstances ;  but  rhubarb, 
seakale,  Scotch  kale,  and  salads  may  do.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
may  be  observed  as  a  rule,  that  where  a  cabbage  will  grow 
vigorously  and  make  a  good  heart,  there  any  kind  of  kitchen  crop 
will  flonrish.  Hilly  gronud  may  be  favourably  situated  or  other¬ 
wise,  according  to  tho  aspect.  A  northern  aspect  will  probably 
bo  bleak,  a  soatb  one  warm  and  sheltered ;  but  success  or  failure 
depends  on  a  combination  of  particular  circnmstauces ;  and  a 
nseful  lesson  in  cultivation  may  be  drawn  from  the  weeds  which 
flourish  on  the  uatnral  soil  in  the  neighbourhood.  If  buttercups, 
docks,  thistles,  and  snch-liko  weeds  grow  luxuriantly,  peas, 
cabbages,  celery,  &c.,  may  be  made  to  flourish  ;  such  weeds  are 
an  excellent  criterion  of  fertility. 

THE  ENGLISinVOM.V^'S  CONVEUSAZIONE. 

Notick  to  Coreespondekts. — It  is  impossible  for  ns  to  bo 
responsible  for  the  return  of  rejected  essays,  tales,  poetry, 
patterns,  models,  specimens,  or  any  articles  or  commnuications 
of  any  kind.  At  the  same  time,  we  promise  to  give  oar  best  atten¬ 
tion  to  all  that  may  come  to  ns,  and  gratify  as  far  as  possible  the 
wishes  expressed  by  oor  correspondents.  We  beg  also  to  note  that 
we  cannot  undertake,  except  in  special  cases,  to  answer  by  post 
letters  connected  with  the  Editor's  department.  All  letters  in¬ 
tended  for  the  Conver.-iazioue,  or  upon  Editorial  matters  generally, 
to  be  addressed  to  The  Editor  of  the  Engusuwom,v:«’3  Domestic 
Mag.vzixe  ;  letters  on  trade  matters  to  be  addressed  to  The 
Puhlishcrt. 

SEVERAL  correspondents  have  been  addressing  ns  on  the 
question  of  chignons — “  to  be,  or  not  to  be  ?”  The  Russian 
doctors  quoted  but  not  indorsed  by  the  Lancet  are  decidedly  of 
opinion  not  to  be  I  bat  a  host  of  people  will  not  agree  with  them. 

“  A  West-End  Haii'drcsser"  assures  his  readers  that  iu  a  practical 
experience  of  twenty-five  years  be  has  never  seen  the  signs  of  life 
iu  a  single  lock  of  hair  that  has  passed  before  him,  and  he  has 
spent  an  enormous  amount  of  labour  to  remove  all  danger.  The 
egg  that  “  Investigator"  (another  correspondent)  mentions  as 
adhering  to  the  hairs  is  now  proved,  beyond  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt,  to  be  merely  the  empty  shell  from  which  the  insect  has 
long  escaped ;  and  in  no  instance  whatever,  where  the  most  power- 
ful  microscopic  power  has  been  brought  to  bear,  has  life  or  the 
germ  of  life  been  discovered.  ^  perfee^^if 
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attention  vxre  pnitl  to  their  Uvinrj  lochs  bji  the  fair  sex  as  is 
heitoued  upon  those  supplied  to  them  hj  the  experienced  hair- 
dresser,  ue  should  never  hear  <f  such  anrnKjauces  as  are  repre¬ 
sented.  Allow  him  to  add  a  prcscriptiou,  himph',  iiiexpcnsivo, 
and  iufalliblo,  for  the  heuefit  of  any  who  may  have  misgivings 
open  the  subject  Get  three  pennyworth  of  white  precipitate  oint¬ 
ment  from  any  chemist,  and  apply  to  the  skin  <-f  the  head  for 
three  successive  nights,  on  the  following  mornings  washing  the 
head  well  in  a  strong  solution  of  common  soda,  which  will  not 
injure  the  hair,  and  woe  Ic  to  all  insect  life. 

‘•Anti-Kxaggeration"  says— “I’ve  been  on  a  sporting  expedition. 
I've  been  ‘  gregarine’  hunting,  and  I’ve  not  been  able  to  find  one. 

I  have  examined  microscopically  several  samples  of  artificial  hair 
of  different  colours,  and  discovered  literally  nothing.  What  a  lot 
of  nonsense  your  scientific  and  other  correspondents  have  been 
writing  t  One  says  that  it  only  takes  a  few  hours  to  develop  these 
‘gregarines’  into  ‘pediculi.’  How  is  it  wo  don’t  find  more  ‘pedi- 
cnli?’  Another  says  that  it  is  impossible  to  destroy  the  ‘grega¬ 
rines’  without  injuring  the  hair.  1  have  a  sample  of  hair  by  me 
which  has  been  steeped  in  a  strong  solution  of  bichloride  of  mer¬ 
cury  for  two  days.  The  colour  and  texture  of  this  is  quite  unin- 
jured.  If  there  were  any  ‘  gregarines’  in  that  liaii'  I'm  very  sorry 
for  them." 

“  An  Obstinate  Lady”  has  a  friend  “  who,  at  the  early  age  of 
twenty,  lost  all  her  hair  and  eyebrows  through  an  illness,  has 
worn  a  wig  for  upwards  of  eight  years,  and  found  it  in  every  way 
beneficial,  ns  for  the  first  fifteen  mouths  after  her  recovery  she 
kept  herself  secluded  at  homo,  hoping  her  hair  would  grow,  and 
suffering  from  rheumatism  in  the  head  in  consequence  of  being 
bald.  Were  it  possible  the  parasites  existed,  I  am  sure  she  would 
have  been  one  of  the  sufferers,  as  she  has  worn  out  six  different 
wigs,  and  never  had  better  health  than  of  late." 

An  eminent  firm  of  hairdressers  can  positively  avouch  that  in 
the  whole  course  of  their  experience  in  the  making  up  of  human 
hair,  such  living  things  as  are  unmentionable  in  modern  English, 
and  arc  not  the  less  loathsome  for  being  named  in  Latin,  are  utter 
strangers  to  them.  The  fashion  of  wearing  chignons  has  pre¬ 
vailed  now  in  this  country  for  upwards  of  two  years ;  and  they 
believe  it  had  lasted  a  very  much  longer  time  (perhaps  two  cen¬ 
turies)  in  Normandy,  where  even  the  poorest  women  of  the  peasant 
class  are  scrupulously  clean  as  well  as  picturesque  in  the  attire  of 
their  beads.  How,  then,  is  it  that  the  discovery  of  such  abomina¬ 
tions  as  we  read  of  has  never  been  made  before  ?  The  plain  fart 
is  that  the  trade  in  artificial  hair  is  no  exception  to  a  very  well- 
known  rule.  The  buyers  of  “cheap  and  nasty”  wares,  no  matter 
of  what  kind,  cannot  with  reason  complain  if  they  get  the  “  nasty" 
together  with  the  “  cheap.” 

All  this  testimony,  and  a  heap  more,  luminous  and  voluminous, 
decries  the  notion  of  these  gregarines  and  pcdicnli.  Ladies  really 
need  not  be  .afraid  so  long  as  they  give  heed  to  the  admonition  of 
the  “West-End  Hairdresser,’’  and  look  after  their  “  living  locks.” 
Not  content,  however,  with  second-hand  testimony,  wo  have  com¬ 
municated  with  the  West-End  hairdressers  of  highest  repute,  and 
also  with  the  highest  scientific  autlioritics.  The  result  is  certainly 
not  unsatisfactory,  and  our  subscribers  may  allay  wbat  fear  they 
have  entcrtalucd  lest  their  fri.settcs  should  bo  dangerous  to  cleanli¬ 
ness  and  purity.  Sec  article  headed  “  The  Chignon  Question.” 

.T.inkt.  The  influenee  of  marriage  on  the  death  rate  of  men  is 
very  startling.  Between  twenty  and  twenty  five  years  of  nge  the 
death  rate  of  bachelors  was  found  to  bo  artually  double  that  of 
the  married  men  ;  between  twenty-live  and  thirty  it  was  13  in 
1,000  among  bachelors,  and  only  8  among  married  men  ;  be¬ 
tween  thirty  and  thirty-five  it  was  11  as  against  9  per  1,000,  and 
so  on  at  every  quinquennial  period,  the  din’erence  in  favour  of  tbe- 
married  gradually  decreasing  but  never  disappearing.  At  sixty 
to  sixty-five  the  death  rate  was  43  per  1,000  among  bachelors 
as  against  ;’3  among  married  men.  A  fair  average  is  said  to 
be  forty  years  of  life  for  a  bachelor  ogaiust  sixty  for  a  married 
man. 

Editu. — An  invitation  couched  in  the  terms  you  mention  would 
signify,  not  a  boll,  but  a  carpet  dance,  or  what  is  so  called. 

HY  will  people  rhyme  ?  Why  will  they  favour  ns  with  their 
very  peculiar  metre  ?  Everybody  sets  up  for  a  poet  or  a  poetess. 


with  a  winged  horse  of  their  own,  on  the  strength  of  knowing  that 
dove  rhymes  with  love,  and  Cnpid  with  stupid  !  One  young  lady, 
describing  a  Spring  Shower,  says — 

“  But  sndderly  the  sun  went  in. 

And  down  the  rain  did  pour ; 

I  never  wanted  on  timbrclla 
So  much  in  my  life  before. 

•  *  •  • 

“  But  when  the  storm  had  all  blown  over, 

And  the  sun  was  shining  out  again, 

We  were  all  as  happy  as  could  be. 

And  forgot  all  about  the  rain. 

•  »  *  • 

“  And  so  it  is  all  the  way  through  life, 

'rhongh  we  all  get  a  good  deal  of  sorrow. 

There  is  sure  to  be  something  turning  up 
Which  makes  it  all  pleasant  to-morrow.” 

I.  S.  B.  (Croydon).  The  “  Elcphantinon  Process,”  according 
to  the  rholoprtijhic  A'icics,  is  the  tame  given  to  a  very  effective 
method  of  colouring,  or  rather  of  treating  coloured  photographs, 
whereby  they  arc  made  more  nearly  to  resemble  ivory  miniatures 
than  anything  else  we  have  seen.  The  photogi-aph,  tinted  in 
water  colours,  undergoes  the  process,  and  at  once  acquires  the 
softness,  delicacy,  and  transparency  of  ivory.  The  process  is,  we 
uudcr.stand,  the  subject  of  a  patent,  and  is  practised  by  Madame 
Una  Howard  at  her  studio,  28,  Bcssbnrongh-strect  South,  Bel¬ 
gravia.  In  a  letter  to  the  fHundard,  ^ladame  Una  Howard  pro¬ 
poses  that  some  sy  stematic  effort  should  be  made  to  teach  the  art 
of  colouring  photographs  to  destitute  ladies.  She  soys,  “  The  art 
of  colouring  photographs,  to  make  them  lifelike,  is  one  that  ha.s 
already  been  ottemxted  with  great  success,  and  is  calculated 
to  afford  employment  to  many  young  ladies,  who,  being  left  in 
straitened  circumstances,  have  yet,  while  their  natural  ywotectois 
were  living  and  could  afford  it,  received  lessons  in  painting.” 

Bidiso  II.vts. — Mr.  Melton,  of  Bcgent-strect,  in  answer  to 
Louis.i  S.  and  other  correspondents,  informs  ns  that  ladies’  bats 
arc  worn  lower  in  the  crown  than  formerly,  and  will,  this  forth¬ 
coming  season,  be  somewhat  tapered  in  the  crown  instead  of 
belled  outwards  as  of  late. 

Oatmeal. — Brisb.vse  says — “Oats  as  an  article  of  diet  arc 
generally  ranked  next  to  wheat  as  regards  nutritive  i>ower.  Iii 
Scotland,  oatmeal  is  most  l.'.rgely  employed  for  the  well-known 
‘  porridge,’  which  constitutes  the  breakfast  of  a  great  proportion  of 
the  population,  and  almost  universally  of  tho  children  of  all 
classes  ;  and  except  perhaps  for  a  few  persons  a  more  wholesome 
one  could  not  be  found.  In  a  few  individuals  the  use  of  oatmeal 
causes  heartburn,  and  occasionally  sickness,  and  of  coarse  must 
then  bo  abandoned.  One  of  the  most  beneficial  effects  of  oatmeal 
is  its  a]>ericnt  power.  In  mAiiy  children  the  use  of  oatmeal 
\)Orridge  for  breakfast  will  quite  correct  a  tendency  to  constipa¬ 
tion.  The  writer  speaks  from  her  own  experience,  h.aving  during 
a  long  sea  voyage  used  porridge  ns  the  most  wholesome  breakfast 
both  for  ht  rself  and  a  baby  only  eight  mouths  old.” 

Mauel  Coiisisii.  Tbero  is  no  manual  at  a  small  price  pub- 
li-hcd  upon  Wood  Carving,  we  believe.  It  is  not  a  dillicalt  art  to 
acquire,  up  to  a  certain  mediocre  point,  but  beyond  that  a  genius 
for  that  kind  of  thing  is  necessary.  A  great  book  on  the  subject 
of  Wood  Carving,  generally,  is  .Jackson’s,  price  £2  Cs. 

Cii  tnACTER  Ti:  vckd  uy  Han-dwuitiso. — A  SL'Uicr.ir.ER  says — 
“  Seeing  an  inquiry  from  one  of  your  corre.spoudcnts  in  tho  March 
number  of  the  Exclisiiwom.vk,  for  the  address  of  a  render  of 
character  from  the  handwriting,  I  can  give  you  that  of  Miss 
llicbardson,  to  whom  you  allude  as  “  the  lady  in  Ireland  it  is 
Summer  IIill,  Clones,  county  Monaghan.  To  my  own  knowledge 
hhe  is  a  viry  clever  deliucator  of  character,  and  tho  twelve  stamps 
which  she  charges  are  devoted  to  a  charitable  purpose.” 

A  Conr.EsroNDEST  says — “I  notice  that  one  of  your  corre¬ 
spondents  in  the  March  number  asks  for  the  name  of  a  person 
likely  to  give  a  satisfactory  character  from  handwriting  ;  I  there¬ 
fore  scud  you  the  given  address.  The  lady  is  an  amateur,  and 
charges  one  shilling  for  a  character.  This  money  she  gives  to 
charitable  purposes,  but  her  readings  of  handwriting  have  gene¬ 
rally  been  considered  very  clever.  As  the  lady  dees  not  make  a 
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bosiness  of  her  talenf,  any  one  writing  to  her  mast  not  expect  an 
immediate  answer,  for  at  times  she  has  to  pat  letters  aside  for 
some  weeks.  The  name  and  address  of  the  lady  are,  Mrs.  J. 
Gedoin  Jenkins,  Kodway,  Sidmouth,  Dcvonsliirc.'' 

£.  B.  C.  favours  ns  with  the  following  friglitfol  examx>le  of  what 
comes  of  the  wearing  of  chignons : — 

GOLDEN  HAIK 
I  met  last  night  a  maiden  fair. 

With  dancing  eyes  and  sunny  hair ; 

Ah  I  locks  of  such  a  brilliant  gold 
Their  beauty  rare  can  ne’er  be  told. 

Oh !  had  I  but  one  little  carl. 

In  memory  of  that  lovely  girl, 

I'd  keep  the  treasure  next  my  heart. 

Nor  from  the  goldcu  tress  e’er  part 
I’ve  gained  my  wish,  my  heart’s  desire  ; 

I’m  mad  with  joy,  my  bruin’s  on  fire. 

For  1  have  now  a  lock  of  hair, 

A  golden  lock  of  beauty  rare. 

I  helped  mys(  If  with  scissors  sharp 
While  she  s.at  bending  o’er  her  harp ; 

And  since  I'd  cut  the  curl  away. 

She  could  not— would  not— say  me  nay. 

So  home  this  morn  I  bore  my  prize, 

A  gem  whereon  to  feast  mine  eyes  ; 

The  lock  of  hair  belongs  to  me, 

Now  to  her  heart  I'll  hud  the  key. 

I  met  her  oat  again  last  night. 

But  oh  1  I  witnessed  sach  a  sight  I 
It  woke  me  from  my  fairy  dream — 

Things  arc  cot  always  w  hat  they  seem. 

We  whirled  in  waltzes  ronud  and  round 
(That  she  waltzed  well  I  soon  had  found}, 

When  all  at  once  my  partner  fair 
Dropped  on  the  ground  her  golden  hah  ! 

Yes,  there  upon  the  floor  it  rolled  ! 

Chignon,  jdait,  and  curls  of  gold  f 
Drees  after  dress  of  dancers  gay 
With  golden  locks  now  spun  away. 

My  partner  fainted— cot  from  fright. 

But  ’cause  her  trick  had  come  to  light. 

And  amidst  the  buzz  of  titters 

One  said,  “All's  not  gold  that  glitters.’’ 

And  so  into  the  flames  I've  thrown 
The  lock  that  once  I  longed  to  own  ; 

And  thus  has  passed  my  happy  dream — 

Things  are  not  sdways  what  they  seem. 

A  CossTAST  ScDSCEiBcn.  Pot,  ran,an(l  Piphin  will  bo  luintcd 
in  a  separate  form  at  a  cheap  rate;  and  so  will  Hints  on  House- 
hold  Management. 

Phssehosa.  We  much  regret  that  we  cannot  suggest  any 
method  of  raising  the  sum  required.  The  lines  sent  would  not 
encourage  the  hoiie  of  realising  any  money  by  writing  poetry.  It 
is  possible,  of  coarse,  to  borrow,  but  if  this  be  done  with  strangers 
it  is  usually  at  exorbitant  interest.  The  best  plan  is  to  retrench 
expenditure  and  save  the  money. 

OcE  Constant  IliiADcn  is  informed  that  the  size  of  our  pattern 
sheet  will  cot  admit  of  our  sending  the  full  sized  pattern  she 
desires,  or  we  should  be  delighted  to  meet  her  wishes.  We  will, 
however,  give  the  subject  our  attention,  and  see  what  can  be  done 
to  forward  her  views. 

Dame  MAncEET.  Fcm-leaf  patterns  have  not  becu  successful 
hitherto,  hut  we  will  have  a  pattern  prepared  which  we  hoi>e  will 
])lease  our  subscribers. 

A  Constant  ScBscnincn.  Your  request  shall  be  complied  with 
as  soon  as  practicable. 

One  who  Wants  some  Employ.  Wo  fear  that  we  cannot  com- 
I>ly  with  your  request,  but  wc  will  consider  the  subject. 

Doha.  Braided  dresses  will  not  bo  much  worn  this  season. 
Dresses  appear  at  present  trimmed  with  satin  in  every  shade  and 


stylo ;  the  most  fashionable  are  worn  with  very  thick  satin  rou¬ 
leaux  of  a  darker  hue  than  the  dress. 

A  Veuy  Old  Subscribeb.  Your  request  shall  be  attended  to 
as  soon  as  possible.  Your  writing  is  legible  enough. 

Monogram  An  illustration  of  a  baby’s  robe  is  given  in  this 
number. 

A  Great  Admirer.  Madame  Gonband  will  send  yon  a  crochet 
pattern  such  as  yon  desire  for  your  octagon  table,  but  the  price 
cannot  be  given  without  knowing  its  size.  Write  to  33,  llathbone- 
place. 

A  Subscriber  from  Janu.ary,  ISGj.  Directions  for  washing 
flannels  arc  given  in  an  answer  to  M.  L.  F.  in  this  number.  Blue 
and  pink  flanucls  are  not  so  durable  in  colour  as  white  or  scarlet. 

Frances.  Directions  for  tracing  patterns  aro  given  in  this 
Couvcrsaziouc  ouder  the  heading  of  S.  T.  Messrs.  Shoolbredand 
Co  ,  Tottenham-court-road,  could  supply  you  with  remuauts  of 
coloured  flannel,  or  you  can  apply  to  any  of  the  largo  shirtmakerr. 
Lodge  aud  Co.,  Regent-sti-eet ;  Nicoll  and  Co  ,  Regent-street;  and 
others. 

Rosa.  Papers  upon  gardening  will  appear  seasonably.  Your 
wishes  shall  be  attended  to  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  Your 
congratulations  gave  us  great  pleasure. 

A  Subscriber  is  informed  that  a  well-made  aud  well-fitting 
alpaca  dress  cn  suite  is  very  elegant  aud  durable  for  travelling. 
The  alpaca  should  ho  two  yards  wide,  about  4s.  Gd.  per  yard  ;  this 
is  the  best  make,  and  the  only  kind  wo  can  recommend.  It  is  soft 
and  silky,  aud  does  not  crease.  A  Subscriber,  being  inclined  to 
ciiiboiqmiit,  mu.st  not  wear  maize  or  apricot ;  auy  other  of  the 
alpaca  shades  she  can  use.  We  shonll  recommend  a  pretty  light 
grey,  trimmed  with  blue ;  tho  effect  is  always  fresh  aud  very 
becoming.  Have  tho  dress  made  with  a  peplum,  petticoat  aud 
paletot  trimmed  to  match. 

A  Long  Subscriber  will  find  a  tatting  and  crochet  insertion  in 
this  mouth's  Magazine. 

S.  T.  is  informed  (hat  Mr.  Carter,  4,  Ludgate-hill,  supplies 
corsets  of  tho  kind  she  wishes  to  procure.  Mr.  Stacey,  45,  Crau- 
bouru-street,  wiU  give  her  every  information  about  the  disposal  of 
her  hair.  Embroidery  and  braided  patterns  aro  “  taken  off"  as 
follows : — Trace  the  pattern  on  tissue  or  tracing  paper,  prick  with 
a  pin  little  holes  all  over  the  traced  lines,  aud  either  use  Parkins 
and  Gotto’s  (Oxford-street)  tracing-pencil  or  a  mixture  of  powder, 
blue  and  size  to  go  over  the  holes,  having  previously  tacked  the 
traced  paper  on  tho  material  to  be  embroidered.  Or  trace  the 
jiattern  on  the  tissue-paper,  tack  to  your  work,  and  braid  over  the 
tracing,  tearing  away  the  i>apcr  when  your  braiding  is  finished. 

Mrs.  Hunter  Wo  have  noted  your  request,  aud  will  eudea- 
yonr  to  meet  your  wishes. 

An  Old  Subscriber.  A  crape  bonnet,  with  jet  flowers  and 
tulle  veil,  with  crape  tucks,  is  quite  suitable  at  tliis  period  of  your 
mourning. 

Rosetta.  Your  suggestion  bhall  be  carried  out.  We  will 
endeavour  to  comply  with  your  request. 

Olive  Oldham.  In  due  course  another  sofa  pillow  shall  be 
given.  The  January  pattern  has  been  very  mueh  praised.  Whc.i 
worked  it  looks  exceedingly  handsome. 

A  Lady,  who  dates  from  Penzance,  and  says  she  is  old  and 
ugly,  takes  in  Madame  Goubaud's  valuable  Magazine,  aud  thinks 
“  it  would  bo  most  desirable  if  Madame  Goubaud,  who  shows  such 
admirable  taste  iu  selecting  costumes  for  the  young  aud  pretty, 
were  to  devote  one  sheet  of  her  Magazine  to  those  more  advanced 
iu  life,  who  aro  obliged  to  mix  iu  society  and  go  out  of  doors,  but 
to  whom  the  present  style  of  bonnet  and  closo-fittiug  dross  would 
bo  ridiculous.”  Without  in  the  least  believing  our  correspondent 
not  to  have  charms  of  many  kinds,  wo  will  certainly  adopt  b<  r 
suggestion,  aud  design  some  modes  suitable  for  ladies  of  a  certain 
age. 

Charlotte  should  use  “  Mecklenburg  thread,”  a  kind  of  glazed 
cotton,  for  the  darning  on  the  mosquito  net  for  curtains,  etc. ;  the 
number  of  the  cotton  must  depend  on  the  fineness  of  the  work. 
We  are  glad  the  alterations  meet  your  approval.  Tho  satisfoc- 
lion  you  exi  ress  is  universal  and  most  gratifying. 

M.  L.  F.  White  petticoats,  with  narrow  flounces,  with  insertion 
or  braiding  between,  will  be  very  fashionable  this  year.  Striped 
dresses  will  not  be  worn  much  during  this  summer.  Sec  the 
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Fashion  artitOo  this  month.  Scarlet  flannel  will  retain  its  colour 
if  washed  properly— t.e.,  in  soft  water  and  with  good  yellow  soap; 
boil  it  alone,  as  other  coloured  articles  may  affect  it ;  rinse  well  in 
cold  water,  and  dry  quichly ;  manglo  as  soon  as  dry  enough. 

Will  some  of  our  obliging  correspondents  kindly  respond  to  the 
following  queries  ? 

A  GOOD  receipt  to  get  rid  of  freckles. 

Leach  asks  for  any  preparation  or  wash  that  will  prevent  hair 
tnmirg  grey.  The  greyness  is  not  caused  by  age.  Leach  has 
tried  without  effect  the  Aqua  Amarilla. 

How  to  remove  superfluous  hair. 

Will  some  of  onr  corresixiudents  come  to  our  aid  in  settling  the 
vexed  quc.'ition.  Which  is  tho  engaged  Anger  ? 

IlcBY  wants  to  know  what  coloured  hat,  white,  black,  brown,  or 
grey,  she  ought  to  wear  to  suit  her  best?  She  has  brown  hair, 
dark  eyes,  a  great  deal  of  colour,  and  rather  a  large  face. 

A  ConRESPONDEXT  says — “  Can  you  inform  mo  if  there  are 
any  public  charity-schools  in  Kngland  in  which  a  boy  may  bo 
placed  for  a  few  years  by  one  who  does  not  possess  sufficient  in¬ 
fluence  to  place  him  in  any  of  tho  ordinary  endowed  sehools,  and 
if  so,  by  what  means  admission  may  bo  obtained  ?  I  recollect, 
when  a  child,  helping  to  collect  old  postage-stamps,  being  told 
that  the  object  was  to  obtain  admission  for  a  child  to  a  free- 
scbool,  hut  as  I  took  no  interest  in  tho  matter  beyond  helping  to 
collect  them,  I  know  nothing  of  tho  case  except  its  object.  Is 
there  any  virtue  in  such  a  course  of  action  to  obtain  what  I  wish 
for  in  the  present  instance  ?”  By  tho  way,  R.  II.  sends  to  say  ho 
has  11,000  used  penny  postage-stamps  for  sale.  Where  does  ho 
expect  to  find  a  buyer  ? 

As'N'A  D.  P.  ^ladame  Adolphe  Gouband  will  forward  the 
leathcr-eloth  on  application  at  33,  Itathbono-place.  State  colour 
and  quantity  required. 

B.IUTLETT  Sewing  Machine. — The  “Bartlett”  is  a  hand¬ 
sewing  machine,  and  may  be  obtained  at  42,  Ilanway-strcct, 
Oxford-street.  Its  price  is  £3  3s. ;  with  a  table,  £  1  4s.  The 
“Bartlett”  will  be  described  in  its  proper  place  when  onr  Sewing 
Machine  Papers  appear. 

Maggie  has  sent  ns  a  pattern  of  leaf-edging — by  no  means  ugly 
— and  says,  “it  is  worked  with  the  shuttle  alone,”  and  afterwards 
“with  the  crochet-hook”  work,  &c.  Will  M.Vggie  explain  tho 
apparent  contradiction  ? 

Anxious  Katie.  We  give  the  following,  from  reliable  autho¬ 
rity,  in  answer  to  your  inquiry  as  to  tho  mode  of  staining  and 
polishing  floors  in  France : — When  the  boarded  floor  is  quite  new 
it  is  covered  with  a  mixture  of  common  beeswax  and  turpentine, 
and  the  preparation  allowed  to  dry  thereon.  The  floor  is  then 
brushed  with  a  strong,  hard,  flat  brush,  which  is  tied  to  the  foot,  and 
a  brilliant  polish  is  thus  obtained.  This  brushing  by  foot  ought  to 
be  done  by  a  man,  as  it  is  very  hard  work.  To  preserve  tho  lustre 
of  the  boards  they  ought  to  be  brushed  daily,  and  tho  mixture 
applied  once  a  week.  The  Parisian  lady  who  kindly  forwards  this 
information,  besides  stating  that  the  men  fasten  the  brushes  to 
their  feet,  says  the  floors  are  rendered  as  bright  and  as  slippery  as 
ice,  and  that  it  is  exceedingly  well  adapted  to — break  your  neck. 
“  Between  ourselves,”  she  says,  “  these  waxed  parquets  are  true 
inventions  of — the  enemy." — To  restore  the  polish  to  fire-irons, 
Anxious  Katie  must  have  all  the  black-lead  earefully  cleaned  off 
with  fine  emery  powder,  and  then  use  the  following  polish : — 
Ingredients :  1  tablespoonfnl  of  turpentine ;  1  ditto  sweet  oil ; 
emery  powder.  Mode ;  Mix  tho  turpentine  and  sweet  oil  together, 
stirring  in  sufficient  emery  powder  to  make  the  mixture  of  the 
thickness  of  cream.  Put  it  on  the  irons  with  a  piece  of  flannel, 
mb  off  quickly  with  another  piece,  then  polish  with  a  little  dry 
emery  powder  and  clean  leather. 

Alice  Annie.  Watch-pockets  declined  with  thanks. 

Charity  desires  to  find  for  some  destitute  little  girls — deserted 
by  their  father,  a  professional  man — some  good  school  to  which 
they  could  bo  admitted  free,  or  nearly  so,  as  no  funds  can  be 
raised  for  their  education.  Could  any  benevolent  lady  suggest  a 
means  or  school  7  It  is  a  very  sad  and  deserving  case.  They 
are  ineligible  for  the  orphan  asylums.  Charity  would  also  be 
thankful  for  a  list  of  the  good  free  schools  for  boys  in  England, 
and  conditions  necessary  for  admission  to  them. 


,T.  F.  B.  A  concert  was  given  at  Paris  in  which  cats  were  the 
performers.  These  animals  were  placed  in  rows,  and  a  monkey 
beat  time  to  them.  According  as  be  beat  tho  time  the  cats  mewed, 
when  the  diversity  of  the  tones  which  they  emitted  produced  a 
very  ludicrous  effeet.  This  exhibition  was  announced  to  the  public 
by  the  title  of  Concert  Miaulant. 

L’Eglisi.  The  idea  is  very  pretty  and  is  not  uncommon.  The 
flowers  should  be  strewn,  not  by  one  but  by  several  persons,  and 
not  in  the  church  but  in  tho  pathway  leading  to  it.  Jessamine, 
lilies-of-the-valley,  white  daisies,  and  white  roses  would  bo  very 
proper  flowers  to  use ;  tho  forget-me-nots  mast  not  he  forgotten. 

Subscribers  would  be  glad  if  any  of  onr  correspondents  would 
oblige  them  with  answers  to  tho  following  queries : — Constant 
Subscriber.  Recipe  for  making  “The  Lime-juice  Glycerine 
llair-wash.” — Fatima  will  feel  greatly  relieved  and  obliged  if  soma 
reader  of  this  Magazine  can  give  her  a  recipe  for  reducing  her 
bulk,  and  removing  spots  on  her  face,  from  w  hich  she  is  very  much 
troubled,  also  any  way  of  preserving  white  hands  in  winter. 

E.  £.  W.  Articles  on  sewing  machines,  pointing  out  the  peculiar 
advantages  of  each  make,  will  shortly  appear  in  our  pages. 

A  Clergyman's  Wife.  To  a  lady  accomplished  in  the  art  of 
drawing  and  painting,  many  roads  are  open  to  employment ;  but 
it  is  necessary  to  try,  and  not  to  bo  discouraged  by  several  failures. 
Colouring  photographs  for  photographers  is  not  difficult,  tolerably 
well  paid,  and  ladies  are  generally  required  for  this  sort  of  work. 
Making  sketches  in  water-colours,  as  copies  for  schools,  is  also 
often  profitable.  Teaching  drawing  and  painting  in  school  is 
another  source ;  and,  lasily,  drawing  on  wood  for  purposes  of 
wood  engraving.  We  should  advise  you  to  pot  yourself  in  com¬ 
munication  with  some  of  our  London  photographers  to  begin  with. 

An  Anxious  Enquirer.  We  know  nothing  of  the  society ;  and 
onr  advice  is,  do  not  send  the  money  till  you  know  more  about  it. 
For  the  rest,  see  answer  to  A  Clergyman’s  Wife. 

L.  II.  C.  The  pattern  will  be  given. 

Tight-Lacing. — A  correspondent, adopting  the  signature  Stay'- 
LACE,  says — “  In  reply  to  the  invitation  from  the  lady  from  Edin¬ 
burgh  to  a  discussion  on  tho  popular  system  amongst  our  sex  of 
eompression  of  the  waist,  when  requisite  to  attain  elegance  of 
figure,  I  beg  to  say  that  I  am  inclined,  from  the  tone  of  her 
letter,  to  consider  her  an  advocate  of  the  system  she  at  first  sight 
appears  to  condemn.  This  conviction  of  mine  may  arise  from 
my  own  partiality  to  the  practice  of  tight-lacing,  but  the  manner 
in  which  she  puts  the  question  almost  inclines  me  to  believe  that 
she  is,  as  a  corset-maker,  fioanciolly  interested  in  the  general 
adoption  of  the  corset  screw.  Her  account  of  the  whole  affair 
seems  so  artificial,  so  mado  up  for  a  purpose,  so  to  speak,  that  I, 
for  one,  am  inclined  to  totally  discredit  it.  A  waist  “easily  clasped 
with  two  hands.”  Ye  powers,  what  perfection !  how  delightful  I 
I  declare  that  ever  siuce  I  read  that  I  have  worn  a  pair  of  stays 
that  I  had  rejected  for  being  too  small  for  me,  as  they  did  not 
quite  meet  behind  (and  I  can't  bear  a  pair  that  I  cannot  closely 
lace),  and  have  submitted  to  an  extra  amount  of  muscular  exertion, 
from  my  maid,  in  order  to  approach,  if  ever  so  distantly,  the 
delightful  dimensions  of  two  handsful.  Then,  again,  how 
charmingly  she  insinuates  that  if  we  will  only  persevere,  only 
submit  to  a  short  probationary  period  of  torture,  the  hated  com¬ 
pression  (but  desired  attenuation)  wUl  have  become  a  second 
nature  to  us,  that  not  only  will  it  not  inconvenience  ns,  but 
possibly  wo  shall  bo  obliged  for  comfort’s  sake  itself  to  continue 
the  practice.  Kow,  madam,  as  a  part  of  the  present  whole  of 
modern  dress,  every  one  must  admit  that  a  slender  waist  is  a 
great  acquisition,  and  from  my  own  experience  and  the  experience 
of  several  young  lady  fiiends  similarly  addicted  to  guide  me,  I 
beg  to  pronounce  the  so-called  evils  of  tight-lacing  to  be  a  mere 
bugbear,  and  so  much  cant.  Every  woman  has  the  remedy  in  her 
own  hands.  If  she  feels  the  practice  to  be  an  injury  to  her,  she 
can  but  discontinue  it  at  any  time.  To  me  the  sensation  of  being 
tightly  laced  in  a  pair  of  elegant,  well-made,  tightly-fitting  corsets 
is  superb,  and  I  have  never  felt  any  evil  to  arise  therefrom.  I 
rejoice  in  quite  a  collection  of  these  much-abused  objects,  in  silk; 
satin,  and  coutil  of  every  style  and  colour,  and  never  feel  prouder 
or  happier,  so  far  as  matters  of  the  toilette  are  concerned,  than 
when  I  survey  in  myself  the  fascinating  nndalations  of  ontlina 
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that  art  in  tliia  respeet  affords  to  nature.  With  all  this  I  still 
claim  some  title  for  consistency,  for  I  admit  that  if  we  went 
partially  unclothed  or  loosely  draped  as  the  ancient  Greek  sculptors 
hare  made  their  beautiful  statues,  I  for  one  should  be  no  advocate 
for  corsets.  I  consider  them  but  as  part  of  a  whole.  They  are 
in  keeping  with  our  style  of  dressing,  and  a  clumsy  waist  is  now 
ns  much  out  of  place  as  an  attenuated  one  would  be  on  a  nude  or 
classically  draped  statue.” 

Messrs.  Thomson  have  invented  what  they  term  a  Glove- 
Fitting  Corset.  We  will  report  next  mouth  on  this  new  stay, 

PcELLA.  The  Aztecs  arc  no  doubt  the  dwarfish  offspring  of 
one  of  the  mixed  races  so  common  in  Mexico.  They  were  nshered 
into  notoriety  with  a  marvellous  story  a  few  years  ago ;  then  it 
was  said,  a  Spanish  priest  in  Central  America  discovered  a  walled 
city,  named  Iximaya,  into  which  no  European  bad  ever  entered, 
or,  having  entered,  ever  left.  This  city,  he  stated,  contained  tho 
living  remnant  of  a  lost  Mexican  race,  known  as  Aztecs,  who  lived 
in  total  seclusion  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  so  greatly  feared 
intruders  that  they  kept  their  poultry  in  underground  pits,  lest 
the  crewing  of  the  cocks  might  be  heard  by  strangers.  Incited  by 
this  account,  it  was  said,  four  travellers,  in  tbe  year  1818,  pene¬ 
trated  the  mysterious  city,  where  three  of  them  died,  the  fonrth, 
however,  being  fortunate  enough  not  only  to  escape,  but  to  bring 
away  the  two  wonderful  children  whose  appearance  excited  so 
much  interest  in  Europe.  They  were  declared  to  be  members  of 
a  sacred  race,  regarded  as  divine  by  this  people,  and  as  objects  of 
adoration  only  allowed  to  marry  amongst  themselves,  hence  their 
physical  degeneration  as  evidenced  by  stunted  forms.  Of  coarse, 
what  credence  you  please  is  to  be  given  to  tho  story. 

Sn'owfi.aee  and  Madcap  may  take  our  word  for  it  they  are  not 
only 

“  a’  too  young  to  marry  yet,” 

but  too  young  to  bo  courted.  Too  early  courtships  are  like  unripe 
fruit.  We  consider  that  “  blushing  sixteen”  is  the  worst  of  tho 
two,  because  she  is  evidently  leading  her  younger  sister  into 
mischief.  Courtship,  as  it  is  called,  is  really  too  serious  a  matter 
to  play  with.  As  to  tbe  gentlemen,  to  them  we  quote  Mrs. 
Browning : — 

“  licarn  to  win  a  lady’s  faith. 

Nobly  as  the  thing  is  high, 

Bravely  as  for  life  and  death, 

W’ith  a  loyal  gravity. 

Lead  her  from  the  festive  board. 

Point  her  to  tbe  starry  skies. 

Guard  her  by  your  truthful  word. 

Pore  from  courtship's  flatteries.” 

F.  G.  S.  B.  A  society  of  musical  amateurs  was,  we  believe,  in 
course  of  formation  a  few  months  ago,  and  it  appears  to  be  the 
very  thing  you  wish  to  join.  It  was  called  the  Saint  Cocilia 
Musical  Society  of  Amateurs ;  and  all  copiiDDDications  were  to  be 
addressed  to  B.  S.  Evans,  Esq.,  Belvedere,  S.E. 

IIeun.  The  lines  are  by  Edgar  Allan  Poe 
“  Helen  I  thy  beanty  is  to  me 
Like  those  Nicaian  barks  of  yore, 

That  gently,  o'er  a  perfumed  sea. 

The  weary,  way-worn  wanderer  bore 
To  his  own  native  shore. 


“  On  desperate  seas  long  wont  to  roam. 

Thy  hyacinth  hair,  thy  classic  face. 

Thy  Naiad  airs,  have  brought  me  home 
To  the  glory  that  was  Greece, 

And  the  grandeur  that  was  Borne. 

“  Lo,  in  your  brilliant  window-niche 
How  statue-like  I  see  thee  stand. 

The  agate  lamp  within  thy  hand. 

Ah !  Psyche,  from  tho  regions  which 
Are  holy  land  1” 

They  are  well  adapted,  doubtless,  lo  your  charms,  but  decidedly 
they  are  not  original. 

A  Yodko  Ladt  of  Sixteen  presents  her  respectful  compli¬ 
ments  to  the  Editor  of  the  Esgushwoman's  Domestic  Maga¬ 
zine,  and  wishes  to  have  his  advice  on  a  few  subjects.  1st.  Will 


Bowlands’  Kalydor  really  eradicate  freckles  ?  2nd.  Is  sixteen 
years  of  age  too  old  to  commence  clipping  the  eyelashes  every 
four  or  five  weeks  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  them  and 
making  them  grow  longer?  In  Eastern  countries  it  is  done  to 
children  in  their  infancy ;  and  the  consequence  is,  when  they 
grow  up,  their  eyelashes  are  beautifully  long  and  drooping ;  so 
I  wish  to  know  if  sixteen  is  loo  old  lo  commence  tho  practice  7 
3rd.  Is  it  a  breach  of  etiquette  to  use  tho  saucer  in  drinking  tea 
or  coffee  ?  [If  any  of  our  readers  are  inclined  to  answer  our 
young  friend  we  shall  bo  happy  to  hear  from  them.] 

Contributions  Bespectfclly  Declined.  —  “  My  Mother 
Land,”  S.  H.,  “Stanzas,”  “On  my  Birtliday,”  “Jack  Tar,” 
“  My  own  Fireside,”  “  A  Bird  upon  the  Spring,”  “  Snowstorm,” 
Lines  from  Annie  B.,  “  Christmas  Poem,”  “  A  Startling  Adven¬ 
ture,”  J.  K.  (commencement  of  a  story),  E.  A.,  “Love  at  First 
Sight,”  “Dollington  Park,”  “The  Lost  Ship’s  Lost  Passenger,” 
“  An  English  Middle-class  Mother's  Lament ,”  “  The  Seasons,  an 
Invocatory  Ode  to  Her  Majesty  tho  Queen.” 

Needles. — .\mong  the  many  modern  inventions  for  lessening 
the  labour  of  needlework,  and  casing  the  monotonous  “stitch, 
stitch”  of  the  sempstress,  we  remark  a  new  needle  which  is  the 
easiest  needle  to  sew  with  that  wo  ever  tried.  The  peculiarity  of 
this  needle  consists  in  its  tapering  towards  the  eye  as  well  as 
towards  the  point,  so  that  it  is  thickest  at  the  centre,  thongh,  for 
obvious  reasons,  our  readers  may  be  snro  that  the  “  eye  end"  is 
not  so  sharp  as  to  endanger  their  thimbles.  As  above  shown,  the 
centre  being  the  largest  and  thickest  part,  all  resistance  to  the 
needle’s  passage  tbrongh  the  work  ends  there,  and  the  rest  of  the 
needle  and  the  thread  follow  without  effort,  avoiding  tbe  breakage 
of  the  needle,  which  is  a  matter  of  constant  occurrence  in  these 
days  of  “  lime-dressed"  longclotbs  and  calicoes.  At  no  part  of 
these  new  needles  are  they  thicker  than  other  needles,  as  some 
might  imagine — hut  size  for  size,  number  for  number,  they  are 
identical  with  all  other  needles  made  in  England.  Of  coarse, 
work  done  with  this  needle  is  accomplished  mnch  more  quickly 
than  with  an  ordinary  needle,  where,  in  working  through  many, 
and  indeed  we  may  say  most  fabrics,  a  good  pull  is  needed  to  draw 
the  needle  eye  and  thread  through,  often  fraying  and  breaking  tbe 
thread  in  a  most  vexations  way.  This  improvement  is  certain  to 
meet  with  favour  in  tho  eyes  of  all  notable  housewives  who  study 
to  economise  time,  labour,  and  thread.  Wa  can  safely  recommend 
these  needles  as  being  thoroughly  satisfactory.  They  are  sold  at 
the  same  price  as  tho  old  needles.  Is.  per  100,  or  3d.  per  quarter. 
This  price  has  no  reference  to  the  cost  of  postage.  They  can  bo 
obtained  of  the  patentees,  Messrs.  Hayes,  Crossley,  and  Bennett, 
Excelsior  Works,  Alcestcr,  and  1,  Mitre-court,  Wood-street,  E.C., 
and  may  be  bought  at  most  drapers'  shops. 


INDIA  AND  THE  COLONIES. 

Madame  Gonband  has  received  many  inquiries  about  dresses, 
bonnets,  hats,  trimmings,  and  various  articles  of  apparel,  from 
the  subscribers  to  the  Englishwoman's  Domestic  Magazine 
residing  in  India,  in  Canada,  and  other  of  our  Possessions  and 
Colonies.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  obtaining  tbe  more  im¬ 
portant  articles  of  dress  in  good  stylo  appear  to  be  very  great,  and 
Madame  Goubaud  has  received  remittances  from  many  ladies  with 
requests  to  purchase  and  forward  to  various  parts  of  the  globe 
certain  stated  items.  In  those  instances  where  the  need  seemed 
urgent — there  was  one  interesting  case  of  a  wedding,  and  several 
of  balls  and  parties— Madame  Goubaud  executed  the  commissions, 
but  it  has  not  been  possible  hitherto  to  attend  to  all  the  wishes  of 
all  correspondents.  The  conveniences,  however,  would  seem  to  bo 
considerable  that  would  accrue  from  ladies  in  India,  Canada,  and 
in  other  parts  remote  from  shops  and  fashion,  being  able  to  corre¬ 
spond  with  some  one  in  Europe  capable  of  comprehending  and 
executing  commissions  for  ladies.  And  in  the  belief  that  she  may 
be  useful  to  many  correspondents,  Madame  Goubaud  has  mado 
arrangements  which  will  enable  her  to  execute  any  commands  for 
the  manufactures  and  articles  of  London  or  Paris.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  lo  add  that,  in  their  letters,  the  writers  must  bo  very 
precise,  and  Madame  Goubaud  must  have  carU  hlancltt  to  exercise 
her  own  taste  and  judgment  in  any  difficulty  that  may  arise. 
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THE  FALSE  AND  THE  TRUE. 


CILVTTER  IX. 


SET  FREE. 


MAGGIE’S  distress  almost  equalled  mine  when,  the 
violenee  of  my  grief  and  anger  having  worn  itself 
out,  I  was  able  to  falter  out  the  threatened  shame. 

“  Tliey  be  bad,  sure-ly !” 

“  Maggie,  I  couldn’t  bear  it !  I  couldn't  bear  it !  I 
would  die  rather !” 

“Hush!  hush!  birdie.  I  know  it’s  onplcasant  to 
have  things  cast  up  at  you  like  that ;  but  we  mus'n’t 
think  about  dying — dying’s  but  a  mean  way  of  getting 
out  of  a  muddle,  to  my  thinking.” 

“  But  he  says  that  I  made  love  to  him  first,  I  tell 
you.” 

“  AVell,  well,  birdie,  perhaps  you  was  a  little  too  ready 
to  believe  things,  and  he  took  that  for  love-making.” 

“No;  he  says  that  I  asked  him  to  love  me  the  first 
time  we  met ;  and  I  did  say  the  words,  although  of 
course  I  did  not  mean  lovers’  love.  But  rather  than 
endure  to  have  that  told  out  to  everybody,  I  would 
give  up  every  farthing  of  the  wretched  money !  How 
would  you  like  it  ?”  I  exclaimed,  turning  fiercely  upon 
her — “how  would  you  like  pcojdc  to  say  that  you 
were  a  bold-faced  person,  I  should  like  to  know  ?” 

“  I  w'ould  rather  people  should  say  so  than  it  should 
be  true,  child.” 

“Oh,  yes!  that's  all  very  fine — ^but  I  wouldn’t;  I 
couldn’t  bear  the  exposure,”  I  went  on  excitedly.  “  So 
let  them  take  the  money — let  them  take  it,  every 
penny !  I  deserve  to  lose  it  for  being  so  stupid  as  to 
believe  in  them.” 

“And  what  would  you  do?” 

“I  don’t  care — anything.  Yes — I'll  tell  you  what  I 
will  do ;  I  will  take  a  little  cottage  just  big  enough  for 
US  two,  and  work  for  our  living — painting  on  velvet, 
or  something  that’s  nice  to  do.  I’m  sure  we  should  be 
happy  enough,  for  I  would  not  let  you  work  too  hard, 
dear.  I  shall  devote  the  rest  of  my  life  to  you,  for  I 
shall  never  love  anybody  again  in  the  way  of  a  lover, 
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you  know.  We  must  try  to  find  some  pretty  little 
cottage  in  the  country  all  roses  and  sunshine,  and  I’m 
sure  we  shall  be  happy  together.  Fancy  us  sitting  at 
an  open  window  with  a  lovely  woodland  view,  working 
and  chatting  and  falling  into  dreams !’’ 

“  Lork,  child !  people  don’t  get  their  living  that 
w'ay ;  sitting  at  open  windows  and  falling  into  dreams 
is  only  for  rich  people,  and  cottages  as  is  all  roses  and 
sunshine  baint  so  common  as  you  think.  Besides,”  she 
added  more  seriously,  “  it  can’t  be  right  to  give  up 
such  a  heap  of  money  to  such  as  they.  If  you  was  to 
give  the  young  man  a  hundred  pound  it  would  be 
more  than  enough  to  salve  over  his  feelings,  for  any 
one  could  see  with  half  an  eye  that  he  wam’t  never  in 
love  with  you,  child.  He  baint  suffering  nothing  be¬ 
cause  you  won't  have  him,  bless  you !’’ 

Although  I  winced  a  little  from  my  dear's  probe, 
which  she  always  used  with  a  finn  hand,  I  felt  the 
tiuth  of  her  words. 

“No,  no,  ’taint  their  feelings  as  is  hurt;  sixpence 
would  pay  handsome  for  all  the  hurt  as  is  done  that 
way,”  she  muttered,  putting  on  her  spectacles,  her  usual 
preparation  for  considering  a  question. 

After  I  had  anxiously  watched  the  expression  of  her 
keen  grey  eyes  for  a  few  moments,  I  saw  them  soften 
into  a  smile,  and  her  whole  face  become  radiant  with 
some  fresh  thought. 

“A  pretty  head  I  ha’  got !  A  pretty  one  I  be  to  lay 
the  law  down  to  other  people,  when  I  could  forget  such 
a  thing  as  that !  Didn’t  the  dear  old  master  provide 
for  just  such  a  time  as  this  ?” 

She  rose  and  opened  an  old-fashioned  work-box, 
while  I  looked  on  curiously  enough,  if  without  much 
hope,  as  she  lifted  out  first  one  little  treasure  and  then 
another — rather  a  tedious  process  to  watch,  for  each 
had  to  be  unfolded  from,  and  carefully  folded  again  in, 
its  envelope  of  silver  paper  before  being  set  aside. 

“  Here  it  is,  sure  enough !”  she  exclaimed  at  length, 
handing  me  a  card  which  had  been  carefully  folded  in 
paper ;  and  then,  without  further  explanation,  bustled 
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about  petting  out  licr  1  jng  black  silk  cloak  and  best 
quilti'd  bonnet  as  though  preparing  to  go  out. 

“  But  what  are  you  going  to  do,  ^laggie  ? — arc  you 
going  out?  IMiat  does  this  card  mean  ?”  I  asked,  quite 
bewildered. 

“  Read  the  directions,  dearie,”  she  answered,  busily 
taking  her  bonnet-strings  out  of  curl,  they  being 
always  done  up  in  tissue  paper  when  not  in  use. 

“  ‘  JIark  Leigh,  Berkeley-square,’  ”  I  read,  unen¬ 
lightened  by  the  intelligence,  and  looking  iq>  into  her 
face  for  further  explanation. 

“  Don’t  you  mind  the  name  ?” 

“Leigh — Leigh — no — yes.  I  have  heard  it  some¬ 

where.” 

“  To  be  sure  you  have !  AVam’t  he  a  very  old  friend 
of  the  doctor’s  and  your  father’s  ?  And  isn't  he  one 
of  the  trustees  of  the  property  ?” 

“  And  are  you  going  to  ask  his  advice  ?”  I  asked. 

“Course  I  be!  And  what  be  I  thinking  about? 
Be  quick,  child,  and  put  on  your  walking  things.  I 
baint  a-going  to  leave  you  alone  wi’  they.” 

“  But  how  shall  we  get  away  without  their  seeing 
us?  And  if  they  do  see  us  they  will  be  sure  to  want 
to  know  Avhere  wc  are  going.  Perhaps  they  would 
suspect - ” 

“No  matter  what  they  suspects  when  we’re  gone. 
Wait  a  bit,  though,”  she  added,  pau.sing  a  mouient — 
“  we  won't  let  ’em  know  if  we  can  help  it.  Just  you 
run  down  and  ask  them,  very  humble  like,  to  let  you 
think  over  what  they  have  been  a-saying  a  bit  without 
interruption ;  then  we  will  lock  our  door  and  tiy  to 
creep  out  without  letting  them  see  us.” 

I  did  as  she  directed.  They  were  gathered  together 
holding  a  whispered  conversation  when  I  entered,  but 
separ.ated  at  sight  of  me.  I  preferred  my  recpiest,  and 
it  was  graciously  accorded,  no  notice  being  taken  of 
my  confused  manner.  Perhaps  if  they  observed  iny 
hesitation,  they  attributed  it  to  a  very  difTerent  cause 
from  the  right  one. 

^ly  guardian  tenderly  patted  my  cheek. 

“•Tiy  to  think  better  of  us,  darling.  Believe  me  we 
are  as  anxious  as  wc  ever  were  for  your  happiness. 
But.  above  all,  use  your  owm  judgment — do  not  be 
in'luenced  by  the  ojiinion  of  any  one  less  able  to  under¬ 
stand  what  has  taken  place  than  yourself— and  then  I 
am  quite  sure  that  you  will  act  ,as  the  daughter  of 
Allan  Blake  should.” 

1  knew  that  she  alluded  to  ^laggie,  but  of  course 
had  no  answer  to  give.  Assured  that  they  were  too 
much  engaged  in  discussing  the  chances  for  and  against 
their  scheme  to  hear  us,  Maggie  and  I  crejd  softly 
do  .n  the  stairs  and  out  of  the  house  unnoticed  into 
t  e  dark  street. 

••  Hold  to  my  cloak,”  said  JIaggie,  “and  pull  down 
you*  veil.  This  Berkeley-square  is  somewhere  in 
1  o’.don,  I  feel  sure,  and  wc  must  go  .about  Hill  wc 
c  lies  to  it.” 

'le  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  find  a  coach,  and 
'  hadn't  far  to  go  to  do  that :  one  was  just  being 
■  i.en  from  a  house  a  little  higher  up  the  street,  and 
■oachm.'in  spared  us  the  trouble  of  hailing  him. 
What  male  you  think  of  asking  us?”  Maggie 
Illy  questioned  of  the  man. 


“  Cos  you  looked  as  though  you  wanted  a  coach,  and 
I  wanted  a  job,”  he  promptly  replied. 

Maggie,  who  prided  herself  upon  her  powers  of  dis¬ 
crimination,  bade  him  go  under  the  lamp-post,  and  put 
on  her  spectacles. 

“  There  baint  much  harm  in  he,”  she  whispered  to 
me,  after  keenly  obsersing  him  for  a  few  moments, 
during  which  time  he  stood  quietly  chamjiing  a  straw. 
Then  she  commenced  catechising  him.  “  Do  you  know 
the  ways  about  London  ?” 

“All  right,  mum,”  letting  down  the  steps. 

“  Well,  then,”  she  said  sharply,  to  give  no  time  for 
w’icked  reflection,  “where's  Berkeley-square?” 

“At  the  end  of  that  street,”  pointing  to  one  running 
across  that  we  were  in. 

Maggie  nodded  confidentially  to  me. 

“Pm  to  be  paid  for  time,  mum?”  asked  the  man,  for 
my  dear  made  no  movement  towards  taking  her  seat. 

“  Very  well,”  she  replied.  “  What’s  your  name?” 

John  Bunce.” 

“  And  where  do  you  live  ?” 

“  Plum-court.” 

“Might  you  have  a  wife  and  fiamily,  now?” 

“AVell,  mum,  I  daresay  I  might — but  1  h.avcn’t; 
leastways,  my  old  woman  was  took  two  or  three  years 
agone,  and  the  young  'uns  went  off  when  they  was 
little.” 

“  Oh,  very  well.  Now  you  go  straight  off  to  the 
directions  on  this  card,  .and  you  sh.a’n’t  lose  nothing 
for  taking  us  safe  there,”  said  ilaggie,  giving  me 
another  wise,  assuring  nod  as  wc  got  into  the  coacli, 
and  the  old  man  lumbered  up  to  his  scat  and  slowly 
drove  off. 

••  I  ha’  heard  of  I.ondon  ways,  so  I  thought  I’d  let 
him  sec  as  he  had  to  do  with  a  sharp  one,”  .said  Maggie, 
evidently  not  a  little  vain  of  being  able  to  prove  what 
an  ellicient  protector  she  was. 

AVe  stopped  before  a  t.all,  narrow  house,  looking.  I 
thought,  rather  small  near  to  so  many  great  ones,  and 
?ilaggie  tohl  the  man  to  inquire  if  .Mr,  Leigh  lived 
ther  e,  atrd  if  he  was  at  hotrre. 

“•  Yes,"  to  both  qrrestiorrs.  We  got  orrt  of  the  co.ich 
and  entered  the  house,  Alaggie  bidding  our  Jehu  wait 
for  us,  and  sending  in  the  card  bearing  the  name 
Mark  Leigh. 

AVc  were  .shown  into  a  small  cosy  library  wearing 
the  comfortable  appearatrcc  of  being  generally  occu¬ 
pied.  A  low  fire  burned  in  the  grate,  a  rcading-laniii 
shed  its  soft  light  rrpon  the  books  and  papers  scattered 
ujion  the  table  ;  the  waste-paper  basket  was  nearly 
full,  and  the  chair  half  pushed  aside,  as  if  its  hate  occu¬ 
pant  h.ad  but  that  rnorrrent  risen  front  it. 

Everything  looked  a  little  worn  with  use,  frorrr  the 
books  to  the  blotting-pad.  Lookitrg  curiottsly  around, 
I  whispered  to  Maggie — 

“  I  think  he  is  a  trice  old  man — Pm  sure  I  shall  like 
him.” 

“  I  baint  sure  about  nothing  of  the  sort — I  don’t  soo 
nothing  here  to  tell  us  he  is  nice.” 

Tire  door  opened,  and  a  youtrg  man — of  perhaps  about 
eight-arrd-twerrty  years  of  age — advanced  towards  us 
with  the  card,  which  Maggie  had  given  the  servartt,  in 
his  hand. 
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“You  baint  JTr.  Mark  Leigh,”  said  ^laggie,  looking 
at  him  very  suspiciously. 

“  Indeed  I  am — the  only  ^lark  Leigh  in  our  family.” 

My  dear  shook  her  head. 

“The  ^Ir.  Leigh  as  I  come  to  sec  must  he  nigh  upon 
sixty — old  enough  to  be  your  father.” 

He  looked  at  us  a  little  curiously,  and  I  felt  thankful 
that  I  had  not  raised  my  veil. 

“My  father  was  that  age  when  he  died  a  few  months 
suice.  Perhaps  you  allude  to  him.  Had  you  any  busi¬ 
ness  transactions  with  him  ?”  he  went  on.  “  Can  I  be 
of  any  service  to  you  ?” 

“  What  was  your  father’s  business? — how  did  he  get 
his  living,  jdcasc  sir?”  said  IMaggic,  on  her  guard 
against  London  ways. 

“  He  was  a  barrister— queen’s  counsel,”  answered 
our  host  with  an  amused  look. 

“  (Queen's  counsel  ?”  repeated  Maggie  dubiously. 
“No,  I  don’t  think  that’s  right.  AVhat  sort  of  work 
do  they  do  sir,  please  ?” 

“  Plc.ad  law  cases  mostly.” 

“  Law !  Then  he  was  what  we  country  folks  should 
call  a  hu\-yer‘?” 

»  Well— yes.” 

“  Surc-ly !”  she  murmured  sotto  voce.  “  And  may  I 
make  so  bold  as  to  ask  if  he  ever  had  any  friends  as 
lived  down  Gloucestershire  way?” 

Our  host  must  have  seen  that  an  earnest  purpose 
prompted  these  impiiries  which  excused  their  perti¬ 
nacity.  He  considered  a  little. 

“Yes,  of  course  he  had!  A  very  old  friend  of  my 
father’s.  Dr.  Heed,  lived  at  Winchcomb,  in  (Jlouccster- 
shire,  and  died  there  a  few  months  ago.” 

Maggie  brought  her  umbrella  down  with  an  emphatic 
little  thumj)  \ipon  the  thick  carpet,  and  complacently 
went  on  w  itli  her  questioning. 

“  And  maybe  as  you  knows  some  more  of  your 
father’s  friends,  sir?’’ 

“  I  certainly  do,”  he  replied,  smiling. 

I  think  she  cast  about  in  her  mind  a  little  for  the 
most  subtle  way  of  putting  the  next  question,  so  as  to 
“make  assurance  doubly  sure,”  and  at  length  she  asked — 

“  Do  you  think,  sir,  as  he  knowed  anybody  living  in 
America,  or  any  of  them  outlandish  places  ?” 

“  Well,  really,  his  business  connection  was  such  a 
large  one  that  I  don't  think  I  know.  North  America? 
Can  you  mean  Mr.  Hlake,  who  had  plantations  there  ?” 

“  My  father !”  I  said.  “  Yes,  ^laggie  means  him.” 

“  You  are  Mi.ss  lUake?”  he  exclaimed,  tuming  towards 
me  in  great  surprise. 

I  was  obliged  to  put  up  my  veil  and  bow'.  He  cor¬ 
dially  shook  hands. 

“  My  father  was  an  old  friend  of  ^Ir.  Blake’s,  and 
one  of  the  trustees  of  the  property,  therefore  your 
name  is  very  familiar  to  me.  My  only  sister  is  living 
with  me  here.  Will  you  allow  me  to  introduce  her  to 
you  ?  Mary  wilt  be  delighted  to  sec  the  daughter  of 
her  father's  old  friend.” 

He  had  opened  the  door  before  I  could  manage  to 
stammer  out— 

“  No,  not  now — you  arc  very  kind — but  I  hope  some 
other  time — we — Maggie  came  to  ask  ^Ir.  Leigh  a  busi¬ 
ness  question.” 


He  bowed,  closed  the  door,  and  reseated  himself. 

How  could  I  have  borne  the  presence  of  another 
person  ?  I  was  already  wishing  myself  anywhere  in 
the  world  but  where  I  was;  for  how  could  I  bear  to 
have  my  folly  laid  bare  to  hiur?  It  had  been  humili¬ 
ating  enough  to  think  of  its  being  known  to  an  old 
man,  but  as  I  looked  at  his  son  I  fairly  trembled  with 
shame.  Not  that  there  was  anything  in  the  appearance 
of  Mark  lA“igh  to  frighten  a  young  girl,  had  she  been 
free  from  the  peculiar  failings  of  Denise  Blake.  With 
her  self-consciousness,  it  was  not  easy  to  sit  calmly 
under  his  scrutiny,  which  she  felt  was  just  as  busy 
whether  his  grey  eyes  were  fixed  upon  her  or  turned 
down  upon  the  papers  that  he  trilled  with  as  he  talked 
or  listened  to  us.  Neither  was  the  quiet  smile  which 
now  and  again  played  about  his  lips  very  flattering  to 
my  self-love,  for  it  was  just  the  indulgent  expression 
one  wears  when  addressing  a  child.  I  never  before 
thought  a  smile  could  mean  so  much ;  nor,  for  the 
matter  of  that,  any  other  expression  which  his  face 
wore.  Was  he  good-looking?  He  had  a  tall,  well- 
knit  figure,  a  fine  head — the  pale  brown  hair  growing 
thin  about  the  temples — great  grey  eyes,  that  had  an 
objectionable  way  of  finding  out  whatever  they  chose 
while  seeming  to  regard  you  in  a  lazy  way  between  the 
half-closed  lids ;  and  a  determined  mouth,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  smile,  which  might  deceive  many  into 
thinking  him  the  easiest  of  mortals ;  but  I  do  not  think 
he  could  be  called  good-looking  according  to  the  ap¬ 
proved  standard  of  manly  perfection.  No ;  trying  to 
look  with  strange  eyes  at  Mark  Leigh — trying  to  call 
back  my  impressions  of  that  night,  and  look  with  the 
eyes  of  a  young  girl  again,  I  sec  that  most  would  deny 
him  handsome  enough  for  a  hero. 

For  a  short  time  we  three  sat  in  awkward  silence. 
Mark  Leigh  made  one  or  two  ineffectual  attcmjits  to 
commence  a  conversation,  and  then  waited  for  us  to 
lead  the  way ;  for  no  doubt  he  saw  that  Vi’C  had  really 
something  important  to  say,  and  were  only  hesitatiiig 
about  the  w.ay  of  beginning.  But  at  length  ilaggie 
cut  the  knot  in  her  own  fashion. 

“  Now,  sir,  I'm  sure  you  don’t  believe  as  we  came  off 
to  you  at  this  time  of  night  without  havuig  something 
to  say  when  he  got  here.” 

He  bowed  kuidly,  and  she  went  on — 

“  But  you  sec  we  was  naturally  took  to  at  sc('ing  you 
instead  of  your  fat  her,  for  we  wanted  his  advice  veiy  bad.” 

“  You  were  not  aware  of  his  death?” 

“  No,  sir  ;  it  warii't  likely  as  we  should  have  come  if 
we  had  been,  although,  now  we  arc  here.  I'm  loath  to 
go  away  without  telling  you  what  our  trouble  is ;  for 
perhaps  you  may  have  hoard  enough  law  to  be  able  to 
tell  us  what  we  wants  to  know.” 

“  I  am  surprised  you  did  not  know  of  my  father’s 
death.  ^Irs.  Grant,  your  guardian.  Miss  Blake,  was 
informed  of  it  at  the  time.” 

“  But  she  warn’t  likely  to  tell  us,”  said  Maggie,  for  I 
had  not  the  courage  to  utter  a  word.  “  ^lothcr,  sou, 
and  daughter  are  all  of  a  piece,  and  my  dear  old 
master’s  words  was  made  good,  for  we  got  into  a 
regular  hornet’s  nest  when  we  went  to  they.” 

“  You  were  Dr.  Reed’s  faithful  housekeeper,  of  whom 
he  used  to  speak  so  kindly  ?” 
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Stoic  as  she  prided  licrsclf  upon  being,  it  quite  un¬ 
nerved  Maggie  thus  to  hear  of  her  dear  old  master’s 
respect  for  her.  The  eyes  of  our  host  rested  kindly 
upon  the  old  woman,  who  was  in  a  flutter  of  happiness, 
having  for  the  moment  quite  lost  her  usual  self-pos¬ 
session. 

“  I  remember  that  the  good  doctor  more  than  once 
hinted  to  my  father  his  fear  that  these  Grants  were  not 
fitting  companions  for  !Miss  Blake  ?’’  he  added  interro¬ 
gatively,  as  if  to  say,  “  Is  the  communication  to  relate 
in  any  way  to  them 

I  continued  spell-bound,  but  Maggie  soon  recovered 
her  self-possession,  and  replied — 

“  Indeed  they  Avasn't,  sir,  foolish  as  she  has  been. 
And  it’s  no  use  beating  .about  the  bush  any  longer,  and 
taking  up  your  time  for  nothing,”  she  went  on,  glancing 
at  me.  “The  truth  is,  C.apt.ain  Grant,  as  he  calls  liis- 
self,  and  Miss  Blake  got  a  love-in.aking  a’most  directly 
they  saw  each  other,  sir ;  and  that’s  what  we  be  in  a 
mess  about.” 

What  a  beginning!  I  shrank  back,  the  hot  blood 
throbbing  in  my  cheeks.  But  he  spared  me,  looking 
straight  at  Maggie  without  any  change  of  countenance. 

“  You  see,  sir,  there’s  a  good  deal  to  be  said  for  her; 
she  was  but  a  child — she  isn't  much  better  than  a  baby 
now  in  some  things — and  she  hadn't  seen  no  young 
man  to  t.alk  to  before  she  sec  him.  Tlien  she’d  got  her 
head  full  of  silly  notions  that  she  warn’t  like  other 
people  because  her  mother  wasn’t  a  white  woman,  and 
that  nobody  warn’t  going  to  love  her.  So  these  Grants 
set  to  a-flattering  on  her  from  morning  till  night,  and 
taking  her  about  dressed  up  as  fine  as  a  peacock,  till 
her  head  was  pretty  nigh  turned,  and  she  found  that 
she’d  promi.sed  to  marry  the  son  before  she  had  been 
wi’  ’em  si,\  weeks.  But  she  was  too  good  for  he,  how¬ 
ever,  for  she  soon  began  to  get  tired  of  hearing  about 
nothing  but  her  beauty  from  moniing  till  night,  and  to 
8C‘e  ’em  all  in  their  true  colours.  Wh.at  was  it.  bii<lie? 
Didn't  you  hear  the  young  m.an  a-telling  liis  mother 
that  he  wantcil  your  money  more  than  you 

AVhat  was  there  to  shrink  from  after  that?  I  caught 
up  the  thread  of  her  story  recklessly,  almost  defiantly. 

“  Quite  true,  Maggie !  I  found  th.at  my  vanity  h<ad 
blinded  me,  Mr.  Leigli ;  that  while  I  supposed  myself 
in  love  with  Captain  Grant,  he  never  supposed  himself 
ill  love  with  me  :  and  after  wondering  some  time  Avhat 
could  be  his  motive  for  wishing  to  make  me  his  wife,  I 
found  out  that  my  money  was  the  attraction.” 

My  courage  all  oozed  away  in  that  speech,  and  I 
utteily  broke  down,  covering  my  face  with  my  hands 
to  hide  my  tears  and  shame. 

I  tliink  Mark  Leigh  was  .at  a  little  loss  for  wonls.  It 
cei-tainly  was  rather  an  aivkward  position  for  a  man  of 
his  age  to  be  made  tlie  coiifnlant  in  such  a  case.  But 
he  did  ju.st  the  very  best  thing  he  could  do — helped  us 
on  with  our  story.  Turning  towards  Maggie,  he  said — 

“  Doubtless  the  fellow  was  not  willing  to  resign  all 
hope  ?■’ 

"  Well.  sir.  it  was  just  that  th.at  we  came  to  ask  old 
Jlr.  liCigh  s  a<lvice  about.  IVheu  Miss  Blake  found 
out  what  so'.-t  of  jieople  they  w.as,  of  course  she  wanted 
to  break  oft'  with  the  son  ;  but  after  shilly-sh.allying  a 
bit,  it  comes  out  that  they  Avon’t  agree  to  that  unless 


she’ll  give  up  half  her  fortune — more  than  two  thousand 
a  year.” 

“Two  thousand  a  year!  Too  ridiculous!  Is  it 
possible  they  could  have  the  audacity  ?” 

“Yes  they  did,  sir,  sure  enough;  and  when  my 
birdie  stood  out  against  it,  they  up  and  threatens  to 
take  law  proceedings  for  breach  of  promise  of  marriage. 
So,  in  our  trouble,  I  bethought  myself  of  Avhat  my  dear 
old  master  once  told  me :  that  if  ever  the  Grants  didn't 
do  what  AA’as  right  by  Miss  Blake  Avhen  he  Avas  gone,  1 
Avas  to  come  straight  off  to  Mr.  Leigh,  and  he  Avould 
tell  me  Avhat  to  do  for  the  best.” 

“  AVell,  fortunately,  it  is  such  a  \'cry  simjdc  affair  that 
I  may  be  able  to  serve  you  as  Avell  as  my  father  could 
h.ave  done,  and  I  shall  not  quarrel  Avith  the  Grants' 
motive,  Avh.atever  it  Avas,  for  not  informing  you  of  his 
death,  since  I  am  indebted  to  your  ignorance  of  that 
event  for  this  visit.  Although  I  do  not  folloAv  my 
father’s  profession,  I  am  quite  lawyer  enough  to  set 
your  mind  at  rest  respecting  the  threatened  law  pro¬ 
ceedings.”  lie  Avent  on  very  kindly,  still  sparing  me 
by  addressing  Maggie — “  Miss  Blake  is  a  minor,  and 
it  Avill  be  only  necessary  to  remind  the  Grants  of  that 
fact  to  free  herself  at  once  from  all  further  annoyance 
upon  the  subject.  There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt 
about  their  motive ;  they  are  perfectly  aware  that  they 
cannot  sue  a  minor;  but  knoAving  your  inexperience, 
they  have  used  the  threat  to  extort  money  by  playing 
upon  your  fears.” 

“  But  are  you  certain  sure,  sir?”  questioned  Maggie 
eagerly.  “Are  you  sure  as  she’s  a  miner?  The  pro¬ 
perty  baint  in  mines !” 

“I  meant  under  age,  Margaret,”  he  replied.  “I 
believe  that  you  arc  three  or  four  years  under  age. 
Miss  Blake?”  he  added,  his  eyes  resting  on  me  a 
moment. 

“No  ;  I  come  of  age  in  seven  months— at  eighteen.” 

“  Ah  !  that  is  quite  as  good  for  our  purpose,  and  as 
bad  for  the  Grants,  as  though  it  were  seven  years,”  he 
said,  smiling ;  “  and  therefore  there  is  not  the  least 
necessity  to  Avastc  a  sixpence  upon  these — I  think  I 
must  be  impolite  enough  to  say — swindlers.” 

“  But,”  I  said  hesitatingly,  “  I  did  offer  them  money 
to  set  me  free,  although  1  did  not  mention  any  sum. 
It  Avas  the  exorbitance  of  the  demand  that  1  Avas  in¬ 
dignant  at.  Mrs.  Grant  may  be  perfectly  right  in  her 
assertion  that  had  she  been  my  father’s  wife — had  he 
lived  to  return  to  England — the  property  would  have 
been  divided  betAveen  us,  and  I  feel  that  it  is  my  duty 
to  do  something  for  his  sake.  They  seem  really  very 
poor  too — very  much  in  debt,  I  fear — and  I  have  so 
much  more  money  than  I  want  that  I  thought  perhaps 
if  I  gave  them  a  thousand  or  so - ” 

“  lily  dear  Miss  Blake,  those  arc  arguments  which 
the  Grants  themselves  might  use  as  a  dcrniir  nssorl, 
and  although  they  sound  very  pretty,  1  shall  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  demolish  them.” 

AVe  looked  straight  at  each  other,  which  wc  had 
scarcely  done  before,  and  he  went  on  in  a  bantering 
way  Avhich  was  very  pleasant  in  its  good-humour  and 
friendliness — 

“  Am  I  to  be  unsparing  ?” 

“  If  you  please,”  1  answered,  smiling  up  in  Lis  face. 
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“  In  the  first  place,  then,  I  will  acknowledge  that  your 
desire  to  give  the  Grants  a  large  sum  of  money  because 
they  seem  poor  and  in  debt,  and  you  have  more  money 
than  you  know  what  to  do  with,  sounds  very  feminine, 
and  proper,  and  pretty  from  a  young  lady  in  her  teens. 
But  we  won’t  be  content  with  the  sound  of  things,  and 
you  must  let  mo  ask  a  question  or  two.  Can  they 
avoid  being  in  debt  ?  Are  they  living  like  poor  people  ’? 
Arc  the  mother’s  and  daughter’s  expenses  limited  to  the 
means  of  a  major’s  widow  and  daughter?  And,  more 
than  all,  is  the  son  making  any  effort  to  earn  his  daily 
bread?” 

I  could  but  answer  honestly — “  No,  I  think  not.” 

“Just  as  I  surmised.  They  have  no  excuse  for  being 
in  debt,  and  very  little  for  hiiiiig  cxctaliiigly  poor ;  there¬ 
fore  the  ‘  thousand  or  so’  would  add  to  their  luxuries  for 
a  little  while,  but  do  them  no  permanent  good  what¬ 
ever  !  But  there  is  another  side  to  the  question,  ^liss 
Blake;  if  the  money  would  be  thrown  away  upon 
them,  it  would  not  upon  those  who  are  in  real  distress, 
and  you  would  be  doing  a  negative  wrong  to  many  a 
proper  object  of  charity  by  dispensing  your  large  means 
in  an  inqiroper  direction.  I  certainly  have  no  right 
nor  desire  to  preach  prosy  sermons  to  a  young  lady 
with  such  good  impulses,  but  perhaps  she  will  pardon 
my  saying  that  good  impulses  arc  apt  to  run  a  little  to 
waste  sometimes  if  not  guided  by  judgment.” 

“  That  is  true !”  I  said  earnestly.  “  I  have  very  little 
judgment — I  never  thought  about  there  being  a  right 
and  a  wrong  way  of  giving.” 

“No?  You  will  find  it  a  necessary  and  healthy 
study,  then,  I  assure  you,  for  one  in  your  position.  Do 
I  speak  too  plainly  ?” 

“No,  I  like  it.” 

“Then  I  will  go  on  to  my  next  clause :  because  IMrs. 
Grant  might  have  been  your  father’s  wife,  and  might 
have  shared  what  you  possess,  you  are  in  duty  bound 
to  make  some  provision  for  her  now.  That  was  it, 
wasn’t  it?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  May  I  inquire  if  you  have  much  esteem  for  that 
lady?” 

“  None  at  all  now,”  I  answered.  “  Maggie  has  told 
you  that  at  first  I  liked  to  be  flattered  by  lier.” 

“  Perhaps  you  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
she  is  not  quite  the  kind  of  woman  to  have  made  your 
father  happy,  if  the  marriage  had  taken  place  ?’’ 

“  I  think  she  w'ouhl  not — I  am  sure  she  would  not.” 

“And  yet  you  think  she  ought  to  have  his  money?” 

“No,”  I  replied,  laughing,  “not  now'.” 

“Then  shall  we  consider  your  little  scruples  set  at 
rest  ?  And  will  you  allow  me  to  offer  another  word  of 
advice  before  getting  out  of  the  pulpit?” 

“  If  you  please.  You  arc  very  kind.” 

“  Well,  then,  I  should  tell  this  Captain  Grant  that  if 
he  behaves  himself  satisfactorily  in  the  interval  before 
you  come  of  age,  you  will  pay  him  for  so  doing  with 
a  couple  of  hundred  pounds,  whieh  is  the  very  highest 
price  that  you  can  be  induced  to  pay  for  his  good 
conduct.  Tell  his  mamma  that  your  fiiends  Mary  and 
JIark  Leigh  .arc  niece  and  nephew  of  the  remaining 
trustee,  and  they  will  use  their  inlluence  with  him  to 
treat  her  liberally  at  the  c.xqiiration  of  your  minority. 


if  all  goes  on  satisfactorily  up  till  that  time.  It  may 
be  wisest  to  concede  that  much,  since,  unless  we  make 
a  formal  charge  against  them,  which  would  be  painful 
for  you  to  do,  you  will  be  obliged  to  remain  with  them 
the  seven  months,  Mrs.  Grant  being  now  your  sole 
guardian.” 

“  llow  sh.all  I  thank  you?” 

“  There  is  no  hope  of  bribing  them  with  a  good 
round  sum  to  let  you  come  at  once  to  my  sister,  I 
suppose  ?’’  he  said  musingly.  “  I  don’t  like  your  staying 
another  day  in  such  society.” 

“  Oh !  the  time  will  soon  fly.  I  don’t  mind  it  a  bit 
now ;  and,  besides,  I  could  never  be  afraid  of  them  as 
long  as  Maggie  is  with  me.” 

“  No,  I  think  there  is  net  much  cause  for  fear.  You 
are  very  fortunate  in  Maggie,”  he  said,  kindly  shaking 
hands  with  her ;  then  added,  advancing  towards  the 
door,  “And  now  you  will  let  me  introduce  Mary 
to  you  ?” 

“  We  have  no  time  now,”  I  replied,  the  old  awkwanl- 
ncss  creeping  over  me  again ;  “  already  w’e  may  be 
missed  from  the  house.” 

“But  just  to  sh.ake  hands  w'ith  the  daughter  of  her 
f.ather’s  friend  that  she  has  heard  so  much  about?  I 
can  assure  you  she  w  ill  not  readily  excuse  my  letting 
you  go  w  ithout.  You  must  allow'  me  to  fetch  her,  if 
only  to  exonerate  myself  from  the  charge  of  want  of 
courtesy,  which  she  will  certainly  make.” 

“  No,  please,  not  now'.” 

Perhaps  the  true  cause  of  my  nervousness  suggested 
itself  to  him,  for  he  hesitated,  and  turned  back. 

“  You  are  right ;  it  is  better  not  to  be  too  long  away, 
and  it  is  late  to  detain  you  now.  You  will  allow  us 
to  call  upon  you  in  a  day  or  two— soon,  for  we  have 
promised  a  month’s  visit  to  some  country  friends?” 

“  You  are  veiy  kind ;  I  shall  be  delighted  to  be  in¬ 
troduced  to  Miss  Leigh.  I  am  sure  I  shall  like  her.” 

He  smiled.  ^‘Sure!  without  having  seen  her?” 

“  I  meant  if  she  is  like  you,”  I  blurted  out,  a  painful 
burning  blush  creeping  over  my  face  the  moment  the 
words  were  spoken. 

But  h6  was  too  generous  to  appe.ar  to  notice  it. 
Calling  our  attention  to  a  painting  which,  he  said,  was 
considered  a  good  likeness  of  his  father,  he  gave  me 
time  to  recover  my  composure  a  little.  Then  offering 
his  arm,  we  went  into  the  hall,  and,  just  pausing  a 
moment  on  our  way  to  bid  the  servant  tell  his  mistress 
that  he  would  be  back  to  tea,  he  got  into  the  coach 
with  us,  in  such  a  matter-of-course  way  that  I  neither 
made  any  polite  objection  nor  thanked  him.  By  his 
atlvice,  w'C  drove  up  to  the  house,  then,  ascending  the 
steps  w  ith  us.  gave  the  wondering  slipshod  Susan  his 
card  for  the  Grants,  and  bade  Maggie  and  me  good¬ 
night.  As  he  turned  away,  standing  on  the  lower  step 
a  moment  to  remind  me  that  he  should  bring  his  sister 
to  see  me  in  a  day  or  two  at  latest,  I  smiled  back  upon 
him  with  bright  .anticipation  of  the  meeting. 

When  I  next  saw  Mark  Leigh  a  crime  weighed  heavry 
upon  my  conscience,  and  I  had  passed  through  suffering 
worse  than  ileath. 
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CTTXG  according  to  Mark  Leigh’s  advice,  I  went 
immediately  in  search  of  my  guardian,  assuring 
Maggie  that  I  was  quite  able  to  meet  the  storm  alone. 
Mrs.  Grant  was  in  the  dining-room  with  her  son  and 
daughter,  and  must  have  heard  our  parting  words,  for 
the  door  was  partly  open ;  but  Susan  did  not  hurry 
herself  with  the  card,  and  they  could  not  as  yet  know 
who  my  comj'anion  bad  been. 

Charles  Grant,  who  had  his  hat  on,  stood  with  his 
back  towards  the  fire,  his  hands  plunged  deep  in  his 
pockets;  frowning  angrily,  he  exclaimed — 

“A  respectable  proceeding  t!iis.  Miss  Blake,  upon 
my  word !  But  I  suppose  this  is  the  development  of 
some  new  eccentricity;  and  we  know  you  are  above 
caring  for  appearances.” 

“My  dear  Denise!”  ejaculated  his  mother,  “what 
could  have  induced  you  to  commit  such  an  impropriety? 
— such  an  unheard-of  proceeding  for  a  girl  of  your  age 
and  position !  Really,  your  leaving  the  house  in  this 
clandestine  manner  is  not  like  the  act  of  a  sane  person. 
If  you  are  liable  to  conduct  yourself  in  this  way,  some 
precaution  must  be  taken  to  prevent  your  doing  as  you 
please  in  future !  I  declare  my  poor  Chailes  has  been 
all  over  the  neighbourhood  making  inquiries  about  you, 
and  we  have  suffered  the  greatest  terror  lest  any  harm 
should  have  befallen  you !” 

“The  greatest  terror!”  repeated  Laura  placidly, 
pausing  a  moment  from  her  occupation  of  counting 
the  stitches  in  a  wool  lamb  that  she  was  working. 

“Arc  you  aware  that  such  an  escapade  as  this  would 
be  sufficient  to  warrant  my  mother  in  placing  you 
under  restraint  ?”  said  Captain  Grant  violently. 

I  looked  straight  into  his  face,  and  he  must  have 
read  defiance  in  mine,  as  I  replied  to  his  mother — 

“  Maggie  was  with  me,  Mrs.  Grant.” 

“  Maggie,  indeed !  the  most  objectionable  companion 
that  could  possibly  be  found  for  a  young  lady  !  Her 
coarse  mind  and  rough  ways  are  not  likely  to  add  to 
your  refinement.  I’m  sure.  If  you  are  determined  to 
conduct  yourself  in  this  way,  measures  must  be  taken 
to  prevent  your  running  into  danger.  I  should  be 
perfectly  justifiable  if  I  placed  you  under  proper  re¬ 
straint.” 

What  did  all  this  repetition  about  placing  me  under 
restraint  mean  ?  I  wondered.  Perhaps  it  was  as  well 
that  I  should  be  ignorant  of  its  meaning. 

“You  must  give  me  a  promise  that  this  shall  not 
occur  again,”  said  my  guardian,  “or  I  must  imme¬ 
diately  take  steps  which  will  very  effectually  prevent 
you.” 

“  I  win  not  promise,  Mrs.  Grant,  and  you  must  take 
what  stops  you  please.” 

“Where  have  you  been?”  broke  in  Charles  Grant 
roughly. 

“  To  Berkeley-square,  to  see  Mr.  Leigh,”  I  answered 
promptly  and  as  roughly. 

“  For  what  purj)ose  ?  Mr  I.eigh  is  dead.” 

“For  the  purj)o.se  of  inquiring  whether  you  could 
legally  enforce  your  demand  for  half  my  property ;  and 
although  Mr.  Leigh  is  dead,  his  son  was  able  to  set  my 


mind  at  rest  by  giving  me  the  information  that  I 
required.  More  than  this,  I  have  found  a  friend  in 
Mr.  Mark  Leigh,  and  I  hope  to  find  one  in  his  sister.” 

They  all  started,  Laura  exclaiming  “  M'hat  a  dear!” 
while  the  mother  and  son  looked  at  each  other  in  blank 
dismay.  Tliere  was  a  long,  awkward  pause ;  but  at 
length  my  gmudian  made  a  great  effort,  and,  laying  a 
restraining  hand  upon  her  son’s  arm  a  moment,  as 
though  to  say  “  Let  me  manage,”  said  very  softly  to  me — 

“  AVell,  Denise,  I  can  only  say  that  if  this  Mr.  Leigh 
has  been  rightly  infonned  of  all  that  has  taken  place, 
he  cannot  justly  blame  me  nor  my  son  in  any  way  what¬ 
ever.” 

She  p.aused  awhile  in  deep  thought,  then  added — 

“  But  Mr.  Leigh’s  good  or  ill  opinion  is  of  very'  little 
consequence  to  me ;  I  am  only  desirous  of  being  de¬ 
fended  in  your  o\vn  conscience,  my  dear;  and  I  am 
.sure,  on  reflection,  you  will  have  the  good  sense  to 
exonerate  me  from  blame  in  the  matter,  for  you  arc 
aware  that  I  consented  to  this  unfortunate  engagement 
simply  because  you  desired  it.  How  could  I  foresee 
that  you  would  so  quickly  change  your  mind?  But 
my  aim  from  first  to  last  has  been  to  secure  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  Allan  Blake’s  child ;  and  since  my  boy  is  not 
necessary  to  that  happiness,  lot  him  be  the  sacrifice, 
lot  him  be  the  sufferer.  Henceforth  you  shall  never  be 
reminded  by  me  nor  mine  that  you  once  thought  him 
worthy  your  love.  Here  is  my  hand,  Denise.  Ix't  by¬ 
gones  be  bygones ;  let  the  remainder  of  the  time  that 
you  will  be  under  my  care  be  passed  without  further 
misunderstanding  between  us.  For  my  part,  I  am  ready 
to  engage  from  this  hour  that  you  sh.all  hear  nothing 
of  the  past,  nor  perceive  any  more  of  the  sad  effect  it 
has  had  upon  us  than  we  can  possibly  help.  Do  you 
agree  to  this?” 

Could  anything  be  more  fair  and  straightforward? 
Delighted  at  such  a  quiet  tennination  to  the  affair,  I 
wannly  shook  her  proffered  hand. 

“  You  shall  find  that  I  fully  appreciate  your  conside¬ 
ration,  Mrs.  Grant.  Believe  me,  1  will  do  everything  in 
my  power  to  spare  you  annoyance  of  any  kind.” 

But  the  pretty  speeches  and  handshakings  ended 
with  my  guardian;  her  son  kept  his  hands  in  his 
pockets,  staring  at  her  in  open  astonishment,  and 
Laura  appearctl  to  be  too  deeply  absorbed  in  her 
counting  to  hear  what  was  going  on  or  notice  my  im¬ 
pulsive  movement  towards  her. 

“  And  now,  my  naughty  pet,”  went  on  my  guardian 
hurriedly,  doubtlessly  observing  the  very  eviilent  symp¬ 
toms  of  a  coming  storm  in  her  son’s  face,  “  I  really 
must  not  keep  you  up  any  longer.  You  look  dreadfully 
tired,  and  I  must  not  be  selfish ;  so  gooil  night,  darling, 
and  don’t  forget  that  wc  are  all  to  meet  at  the  break¬ 
fast-table  to-morrow  nioniing  as  if  there  lifid  never 
bc(“n  such  tiresome  people  as  lovers  in  the  world.” 

She  hurried  me  out  of  the  room,  talking  volubly  the 
while,  perhaps  to  prevent  my  noticing  that  neither 
Captain  Grant  nor  Laura  was  as  inclined  as  herself 
for  a  truce. 

A  great  deal  relieved,  although  somewhat  bewildered 
by  the  suddenness  of  the  change,  I  hastened  to  report 
to  Maggie. 

“llimqdi!  All  to  be  forgotten,  is  it?  That  don’t 
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seem  quite  natural  from  such  as  they,  neither,"  she 
saiil,  jiutting  on  her  spectacles.  After  a  little  retlection 
she  went  on — ‘“Xo,  it  uon't  seem  natural.  I'm  afcareil 
as  they  have  got  some  fresh  plot  a-hatehing !’’ 

Rut  we  soon  comfoited  ourselves  with  the  thought 
of  the  new  friends  that  we  had  found,  ignoring  the 
(irants  and  their  schemes  while  we  delightedly  talked 
over  the  hai)plne.s3  that  must  ensue  from  a  frieinlship 
with  the  Leighs,  whom  ^laggie  declared  to  he  the  right 
sort  if  the  bister  turned  out  equal  to  the  brother. 

“  Don't  .say  ‘  if,’  dear.  I  am  quite  certain  she  will, 
and  I'm  sure  I  shall  love  her  ilearly.  I  shall  never 
want  a  lover  again,  you  know ;  and  if  I  may  only  have 
the  Leighs  to  love  like  a  brother  and  sister  I  shall  be 
hajipy  all  the  rest  of  my  life." 

‘•Wliat  a  baby  ’tis!  I  should  ha’  thought  as  you'd 
had  (piite  enough  of  brothers  and  sisters  by  this  time !'’ 

“  Rut  that  was  not  the  real  thing  itself  you  know, 
goo.sey,  and  this  will  be.  Oh,  how  1  long  to  see  Mary 
Leigh  !  1  wish  1  could  see  her  this  very  night !  It 

seems  so  long  to  wait,  doesn’t  it  V  I  wonder  if  she  is 
clever Oh  yes,  of  course  she  is;  his  sister  must  be 
clever ;  and  1  must  at  once  begin  to  study  and  make 
niy.self  tit  for  her  society.  I  wilt  begin  mathematics 
to-morrow  morning.  The  dear  old  doctor  recommeniled 
me  to  leant  mathematics,  you  know,  Maggie ;  so  we 
will  go  out  the  iirst  thing  in  the  morning  to  buy  some 
books  and  look  after  a  tutor.  Oh,  no !  I  forgot ;  we 
mustn't  go  out  until  they  have  been  ;  I  wouldn't  be  out 
when  they  came  for  the  world.  Perhaps,  too,  Mr. 
Leigh  will  advise  me  how  to  begin.  I  am  sure  he  is  a 
scholar — he  looked  like  one,  didn't  he  ?  Maggie,  dear, 
where  are  my  schoolbooks?  I  might  just  do  a  declen¬ 
sion  before  I  go  to  sleep;  I  had  by  my  dear  old  guar¬ 
dian’s  request  just  begun  to  tiike  lessons  in  Latin  before 
he  died,  and  I  shall  certainly  go  on  with  that.  'Weren't 
the  books  put  in  that  tin  box,  dear?" 

“You  baint  a-going  to  do  nothing  else  but  go  to 
sleep  to-night !" 

And  of  course  to  bed  I  went ;  for  there  was  no  con¬ 
tradicting  ^laggie  when  she  spoke  in  th.at  tone  ;  but  I 
chatted  on  in  the  s.ime  strain  until  sleep  closed  my 
eyes. 

'I  he  next  and  following  days  I  was  anxiously  expect¬ 
ing  the  iiromised  visit ;  and,  rcstle.ss  as  a  child  in  antici¬ 
pation  of  some  new  pleasure,  I  wandered  from  room  to 
room  unable  to  occupy  myself,  and  starting  with  Hushed 
checks  and  hushed  breath  whenever  a  knock  sounded  at 
the  door.  Rut  the  days  passed  slowly  away,  and  no 
vi>itors  made  their  appearance.  Meanwhile  I  was  a 
pri.soner;  for  I  never  left  the  house  lest  they  might 
call  during  my  absence ;  and  neither  my  spirits  nor 
temper  was  improveil  by  the  confinement  ami  anxiety. 

^ly  guardian,  who  showed  her  resolution  to  keep 
firmly  to  her  jiromise  re.specting  “  bygones,"  was  ex¬ 
tremely  kind,  insisting  upon  remaining  at  home  to  bear 
me  company  and  be  with  me  to  receive  the  visitors 
whenever  they  should  come.  Rut  when  the  sixth  day 
passed  away  without  any  sign  from  the  Leighs,  she 
began  to  express  a  little  surprise  at  the  non-fultihnent 
of  their  jiromi.se.  “  Still,"  she  observed,  “  it  would 
not  be  altogether  just  to  blame  them  too  rcailily. 
Ihcre  might  be  all  sorts  of  rea.sons  to  account  for 


the  delay.  Xo  doubt  they  were  prevented  liy  some 
unavoidable  occurrence,"  and  so  forth.  Rut  she 
must  have  sc“eu  how  bitter  was  my  disappointment,  for 
I  took  no  pains  to  conceal  my  feelings — she  must  have 
Seen  how  miserably  depressed  I  was,  and  at  length, 
angry  at  their  continued  neglect,  I  did  not  at  tlie  time 
notice  how  sc  lulously  she  added  fuel  to  the  tire  while 
seeming  to  sympathise  with  me.  i..aura  and  her 
brother  being  out  or  out  of  sight  greater  part  of  the 
day,  i\Irs.  Grant  and  1  had,  as  it  seemed  by  chance, 
many  t'‘Us-a-ti'lcs  together,  and  it  appeared  quite 
natural  that  the  conversation  should  very  frequently 
hajtpeu  to  be  about  the  e.xpected  visitors;  but  I  did 
not  at  the  time  perceive  the  drift  of  her  remarks, 
although  they  made  me  very  imcomfortable.  At  last 
the  battery  was  umna.sked. 

“  Strange,  is  it  not,  dear,  that  neither  the  brother 
nor  the  sister  should  marry  ?" 

“Yes,”  1  answered  listlessly,  “pci haps — I  don’t 
know.” 

“  It  may  be  that  what  people  say  about  them  is  true.” 

“  What  do  people  say  about  them?" 

“  That  they  are  excessively  proud  of  birth  and  station 
— indeed,  that  their  ideas  upon  the  point  are  so  exagge¬ 
rated  as  to  be  perfectly  absurd.  A  little  priile  of  birth 
might  ceifainly  be  e.xeused.  and  even  expected,  for 
they  are  very  highly  connected,  you  know." 

“  Xo,  I  don't  know.'’ 

“  Really,  darling ?  Ah!  I  forgot;  how  should  you 
know  anything  of  fashionable  doings,  buried  alive  as 
you  were  at  that  out-of-thc-world  school  so  many 
years  ?  I’oor  chilil !  It  was  quite  too  bad  of  the  doctor, 
good  as  he  was,  to - ” 

“  With  whom  are  the  Leighs  connected  ?  Old  Mr. 
Leigh  was  a  barrister,  wasn't  he  ?" 

“  Yes,  dear,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  married 
his  wife  for  her  title.'’ 

‘•lb-.-  title?" 

“  ^  05 ;  Lady  Leigh  was  an  carl's  daughter,  though  a 
very  pr^vir  one,  and  it  was  a  veiy  goorl  match  for  her, 
for  }ilr.  Leigh  was  extremely  rich.  They  say  that  the 
daughteimever  forgets  her  mother’s  rank,  and  is  very 
exclusive.  I  supjiosc  that  their  pride  is  an  obstacle  to 
their  marrying — that  both  brother  ami  sister  choose  to 
remain  single  rather  than  unite  themselves  to  any  one 
in  their  father's  class.  !Sad,  is  it  not,  this  pride  of 
birth?  Very  wrong,  too,  when  one  comes  to  think  of 
it,  although  even  I  cannot  hcli)  being  a  little  weak  in 
that  way  sometimes.  I  cannot  help  remembering  that 
my  father  was  l^ir  Thomas  Rlock  when  I  am  subjected 
to  the  annoyances  of  vulgar  people.  You  must  have 
hcanl  that  dreadful,  dirty  Susan  insulting  me  about 
her  wages  this  morning,  I'm  sure ;  her  coarse  voice 
sounded  all  over  the  house ;  and  you  can  understand 
what  were  my  feelings  at  being  spoken  to  in  that 
manner.  I  really  could  not  help  repining  a  little  that 
a  direct  descendant  of  the  Rlocks  should  be  subjected 
to  such  low,  vulgar  attacks,  although,  I'm  sure,  I  tried 
to  answer  the  girl  in  a  Christian  spirit.  Rut  how  use¬ 
less  it  is  to  appeal  to  the  feelings  of  the  lower  orders! 
Say  what  I  would  I  could  not  make  her  understand 
how  absolutely  necessarv'  to  my  existence  are  the  little 
luxuries  to  which  I  have  always  been  accustomed. 
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She  actually  accused  me  of  want  of  principle !  Dreadful, 
wasn't  it 

I  don't  know  how  long  she  ran  on  thus,  for  her  arrow 
had  struck  home,  and  I  sat  crushetl  and  overwhelmed 
by  what  she  had  told  me.  A  little  questioning  of 
il  aggie  followed  this  conversation. 

“  Yes ;  Mr.  Leigh's  wife  had  been  called  I..ady 
Leigh,”  she  could  tell  me  that  much ;  and  from  that 
time  I  fell  into  a  listless,  desponding  state,  from  which 
no  efforts  of  my  companions  could  rouse  me.  All  my 
rosy  visions  about  winning  the  Leighs’  friendship  faded 
at  once.  The  real  cause  of  their  not  coming  was 
plain  enough  now,  I  told  myself  bitterly.  Of  course 
the  brother’s  promise  had  been  reconsidered,  and  the 
daughter  of  Lady  Leigh  could  not  visit  the  daughter  of 
my  slave-mother. 

Penetrating  as  she  usually  was,  Maggie  misunder¬ 
stood  the  cause  of  my  suffering  now.  Drawing  her 
own  conclusion  that  I  was  merely  feeling  a  natural  dis¬ 
appointment  at  their  not  calling,  she  actu.ally  started 
off  one  evening,  without  giving  me  a  hint  of  her  inten¬ 
tion,  to  Ilerkcley-square,  to  find  out  the  cause  of  the 
non-fulfilment  of  the  promise. 

“  They're  gone,  birdie !  Went  the  day  before  yester¬ 
day  to — clear,  dear,  what  is  the  name  of  the  place? 
It's  gone  clean  out  of  my  head,  though  I've  been  saying 
it  all  the  way  home  in  case  you  would  like  to  write 
to  'em.” 

“No  matter,  Maggie.  I'm  only  glad  that  they  had 
left  when  you  called,  and  hope  they  may  not  hear  of 
it.  I  have  not  the  slightest  desire  to  know  where  they 
arc  gone  to,  nor  to  hear  their  name  again.” 

“  Don't  take  on  so,  dearie  ;  you  will  be  sure  to  hear 
from  'em  soon — take  my  word  for  it,  you'll  soon  hear. 
They  baint  like  the  Grants,  bless  you !  What  they 
says  they  means,  and,  depend  upon  it,  something  as 
they  couldn't  prevent  stood  in  the  way  of  their 
coming.” 

“  I  don't  take  on,  as  you  call  it ;  I  don't  care  a  bit, 
and  you  are  a  pcr>  ersc  old  woman  to  say  that  I  do !'’  I 
exclaimed,  sweeping  up  and  down  the  room  and  angrily 
pushing  things  out  of  the  way.  “  Why  should  I  care, 
I  should  like  to  know'?  Do  you  think  that  I  can't 
exist  without  the  Leighs  ?  The  Leighs  indeed !  What 
arc  the  Leighs  to  me  ?” 

“  Sit  down,  then,  dcai-ie,  and  don't  look  so  fierce 
about  it.” 

“  It's  my  nature  to  be  fierce !”  I  burst  out ;  “  you 
know  it  is.  You  arc  thinking  this  very  minute  that  I 
look  like  a  wild  animal,  and  I  feel  like  one — I  feel  like 

a  tiger,  and  I  should  like  to - No,  no — don't  look  at 

mo  like  that !  I  can't  bear  it,  I  tell  you !  I  don’t  want 
your  love.  You  woiddn’t  care  for  me  if  you  weren’t 
mad,  and  stupid,  and  silly.  Can’t  you  see  that  nobody 
else  in  all  the  world  ever  will  ?” 

“  If  you  would  only  tiy  to  bear  things  a  bit,  bjrdie !” 

“Bear!  I  can  bear  some  things  ;  look  here!”  And 
I  dashed  my  hand  against  the  marble  shelf,  fevling  a 
sort  of  relief  in  the  sharp  pain  which  followed  as  the 
blood  flowed  freely. 

M’hether  the  Grants  guessed  the  secret  of  my  maimed 
hand  or  not  I  do  not  know,  but  they  had  penetration 
enough  to  find  out  what  was  a  great  deal  more  impor¬ 


tant  to  them — that  my  ardour  about  the  Ijcighs  had 
wonderfully  abated,  and  no  doubt  my  guardian  con¬ 
gratulated  herself  upon  her  diplomacy. 

It  was  now  that  it  began  to  be  talked  about  that 
Cajrtain  Grant  had  taken  it  into  his  head  to  try  his 
fortunes  abroad — in  Australia.  The  subject  was  fre¬ 
quently  discussed  in  my  presence,  my  guardian  be¬ 
wailing  the  reckless,  hopeless  state  of  miml  that  had 
led  to  such  a  determiniition.  I  listened  without  sym¬ 
pathy — indeed,  scarcely  heeding  the  purport  of  her 
words — saying  anything  or  nothing,  according  to  the 
whim  of  the  moment,  whenever  she  appealed  to  me. 
The  real  Charles  Grant  was  not,  and  never  had  been, 
anything  to  me.  Besides,  I  assured  myself  that  I  had 
for  ever  done  with  sentiment  or  strong  feeling  of  any 
kind.  A  dead  calm  had  succeeded  the  last  storm,  and 
I  fancied  that  it  might  be  possible  to  live  on  thus,  in  a 
numb  sort  of  way,  for  the  rest  of  my  life,  neither 
asking  nor  giving  sympathy.  I  congratulated  myself 
upon  being  in  quite  a  grand  philosophic  state  of  languid 
indifference  about  people  and  things,  laughingly  telling 
ilaggic  that  she  was  quite  safe  now' — the  tiger  was 
chained  up  for  ever. 

“  Don't  chain  anything  else  up  with  it,  tlcarie,”  she 
said,  looking  at  me  in  her  grave,  loving  way,  “or  else 
perhaps  one  will  kill  the  other.’’ 

“  Oh,  never  fear !  The  more  killed  the  better.  One 
can’t  get  along  pleasantly  with  so  much  life.  I  declare 
it’s  quite  nice  to  feel  dead-alive,  as  people  call  it,  as  if 
part  of  you  had  been  shot  away,  or  paralysed,  or  what 
you  like.” 

“Child!  birdie!  what  be  you  a-talking  about ?” 

“That  you  are  a  dear,  darling  old  goose,  and  that 
Susan  is  screaming  after  you  like  mad.” 

Two  or  three  hours  afterwards  she  came  upon  me  no 
further  advanced  in  my  dressing  than  when  she  went 
away,  my  eheeks  crimson  and  wet  with  tears.  I 
gathered  up  my  hair  and  finished  my  toilet  a  little 
too  hurriedly  and  nervously  for  a  philosopher.  A  little 
to  my  annoyance,  I  saw'  a  smile  bre.ak  over  her  face. 

“  A  mussy  me,  child !  baint  you  done  yet  ?  Every¬ 
thing  baint  dead,  I  suppose,  for  you  haven’t  left  off 
dreaming,  as  you  call  it — wool-gathering  w  e  says  down 
our  way.” 

No,  I  hadn’t  loft  off  dreaming,  although  I  didn’t  care 
to  have  it  noticed  that  I  had  not. 

At  length  I  was  informed  that  Captain  Grant  had 
finally  decided  upon  going  abroad,  and  that  everything 
was  arranged  for  his  departure  from  England  in  three 
or  four  w'ceks.  Then  my  guardian  had  a  favour  to  beg 
of  me,  she  said ;  Laura  and  herself  had  a  very  great 
desire  to  spend  the  last  few'  weeks  of  her  boy’s  stay  in 
England  with  him  at  Western,  a  pretty  seaside  village 
close  to  the  poi't  from  which  he  w'as  to  sail.  “  Now' 
would  I  sacrifice  my  first  season  in  town  to  give  this 
pleasure  to  a  poor  mother  who  w'as  so  soon  to  lose  her 
only  son,  and  aceompany  them  to  Western,  if  she  took 
a  pretty  cottage,  which  her  agent  informed  her  was  to 
be  let  there,  beautifully  situated  among  the  cliffs?” 

.Sacrifice!  It  would  be  none  whatever  to  me,  I 
assured  her.  1  was  tired  of  I.ondou — cared  nothing  for 
the  season,  and  should  be  only  too  glad  to  get  away 
before  the  much-talked-of  grand  relations  arrived. 
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The  quiet  aiul  freodoui  of  a  country  life  would  be 
especially  welcome  to  me  just  then.  Maggie,  too,  who 
never  had  been,  and  never  would  be,  reconcileil  to 
I/mdon,  which  she  declared  was  a  wicked  Babylon  of 
a  place  not  lit  for  Christians  to  live  in,  how  much  she 
would  .approve  of  the  change  !  Object !  Why,  I  ab¬ 
solutely  thirsted  to  look  upon  trees  and  llowers  again! 
Then  the  sea,  which  I  had  no  recollection  of,  h.aving 
ni.adc  the  voyage  from  America  when  (piite  an  infant, 
what  was  it  like?  ^^'hy  couldn't  we  start  iit  once — 
the  very  next  day,  I  impetuously  urged?  “  Why  stay 
a  day  more  than  was  necessary  in  a  dull  idace  like 
London  ?’’ 

To  my  own  astonishment,  for  I  had  supposed  all 
energy  to  be  dead  witliiu  me,  I  emerged  at  once  from 
the  calm  philosophic  state  that  I  had  so  lately  prided 
myself  upon,  raced  upstairs  to  tell  the  news  to  Maggie, 
and  hastily  began  to  pull  the  things  out  of  the  drawers, 
as  a  step  towards  helping  her  pack  up.  Kneeling  in 
the  midst  of  a  lieai)  of  clothes,  and  looking  eagerly  up 
into  her  face  as  she  sat  watching  me  with  a  quiet 
smile  and  folded  hands,  I  said — 

“  M'c  shall  feel  quite  different  beings  in  the  country', 
dear !  Think  of  seeing  the  green  fields  and  lanes  again ! 
Can't  you  smell  the  violets  already?  What  delightful 
walks  wc  will  have,  for  we  will  go  out  just  when  we 
feel  inclined  there — no  one  can  say  that  there  is  any 
impropriety  in  walking  in  the  country,  can  they? 
Then  I  don’t  intend  to  fritter  away  my  time  as  I  have 
been  doing ;  I  am  quite  tired  of  an  itlle  life,  and  I  sh.all 
begin  a  regular  course  of  study  directly  wc  arc  settled 
at  ^Vestern.  Arc  my  tablets  upon  that  table,  dear? 
At  here  did  I  put  them  ?  I  must  really  learn  to  be 
orderly  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  things,  mustn't  I  ? 
Oh,  never  mind ;  a  piece  of  paper  will  do — just  to 
write  down  a  list  of  subjects  at  once.  Let  me  see — 
mathematics,  of  course,  to  give  me  analytic  power.” 

“  AVhat  power's  that?” 

“An.alytic?  Oh,  solution  of  anything  to  its  first 
elements,”  I  replied  grandly,  with  a  hapjjy  recollection 
of  the  dictionary  meaning.  If  I  h.ad  had  the  tact  to 
stop  there  I  might  have  left  a  proper  amount  of  awe 
upon  Maggie's  mind,  but  I  went  on — “  And  thus  the 
study  of  mathematics  strengthens  the  mind — gives  finn- 
ncss  of  purpose,  and  so  forth,  you  know,  dear.” 

“  You  don't  want  that,  sure — ly !'’ 

I  went  on  rather  hurriedly — 

“  Classics,  botany,  painting — painting  decidedly — 
and,  oh!  about  professors?  Shall  wc  be  able  to  get 
them  there,  I  wonder?  It  will  be  a  great  drawb.ack  if 
not ;  but  I  can  take  plenty  of  books,  in  any  case.” 

Full  of  my  new  schemes,  I  had  quite  lost  patience  at 
the  delay,  before  my  guardian  informed  me  that  the 
necessary  preparations  were  all  made,  and  that  we  had 
only  to  go  down  and  take  possession  of  the  new  home 
at  AA’estem.  Not  even  Maggie  could  feel  less  regret  at 
quitting  London  than  I  did.  The  Grants,  whom,  in 
my  ignorance,  I  supjiosed  to  represent  the  upper  cl.ass 
of  society,  had  not  impressed  me  very  favourably  with 
fashion.able  life.  I  did  not  suspect  that  if  we  had  re¬ 
mained  in  town,  I  should  have  h.ad  no  more  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  judging  wh.at  high  life  was  like  than  before — 
that  the  season,  which  indeed  had  commenced  some 


weeks,  would  bring  no  greater  change  to  the  Grants 
and  me  than  the  sight  of  carriages  rolling  hither  and 
tliither.  No ;  I  seriously  believed  th.at  I  was  giving  up 
a  round  of  visits  and  return  visits,  dinners,  balls,  fetes, 
it  civti  rii,  anil  did  so  without  the  slightest  regret. 

In  tlie  meanwhile  Airs.  Grant  had  been  s.adly  dis¬ 
appointed  about  money  matters,  her  agent  being  on  the 
continent,  I  think  it  was  said — at  any  r.atc,  provokingly 
out  of  the  w.ay  just  when  he  was  most  required,  she 
conqtlained.  I  the  more  readily  sympathised  with  her 
because  she  affirmed  that  it  was  absolutely  impossible 
to  quit  London  without  having  her  jjurse  replenished. 
But  I  do  not  think  that  the  idea  of  applying  to  the 
trustee  of  my  father's  property  for  an  advance  of  three 
hundred  pounds  originated  altogether  in  my  mind, 
although  it  appeared  at  the  time  to  do  so.  Aly  request 
was  not  acceded  to  very  graciously,  but  I  was  not  so 
angry  at  that;  it  seemed  natural  enough  that  the 
trustee  should  not  comprehend  the  urgency  of  the  case, 
as  I  was  impatient  at  the  delay  caused  by  the  visits  of 
the  lawyer.  I  was  very  careful  to  say  very  little  in 
answer  to  the  r.ather  pertinacious  inquiries  .about  my 
neee.ssity  for  such  a  sum,  for  my  guardian  had  begged, 
as  an  es2iecial  favour  to  henself,  that  I  should  not  state 
for  what  iiurirose  I  required  it.  A  descendant  of  the 
Blocks  .shrank  iminfully  from  the  idea  of  making  her 
temporary  need  known  to  a  stranger,  she  .said. 


SKELETON  LEAVES,  OR  PIIANTOAI 
BOUQUETS. 

V. — LIST  01'  fou  skeli;t()Xisixg. 

N  describing  the  process  of  maceration  in  a  jircvious 
number,  we  endeavoured  to  give  such  clear  and 
practical  ilirections  as  should  apply  to  all  varieties  of 
2>lauts.  But  there  are  certain  peculiarities  which  seem 
to  be  inherent  in  each  particular  leaf,  seed-vessel,  and 
flower,  so  as  to  call  for  specific  directions,  in  order  that 
success  may  be  insured  with  all.  Instead,  therefore,  of 
dismissing  the  subject  with  a  mere  list  of  leaves 
adajited  to  the  purposes  of  the  art,  and  leaving  each 
learner  to  discover  these  varying  jieculiarities  for 
herself,  at  great  cost  of  time  and  labour,  we  jiroposo 
to  give  a  few  general  rules  for  the  treatment  of  e.ach 
named.  The  learner  will  need  all  the  liglit  that  can  be 
thrown  on  the  subject,  and  the  minute  jiarticul.ars 
which  follow  will  largly  contribute  to  her  successful 
prosecution  of  the  art.  Some  illustrations  which  wc 
hope  shortly  to  publish  of  such  leaves  as  are  most 
important,  will  enable  the  reader  to  determine  the 
names  of  doubtful  varieties. 

AI.vgxolia. — This  sjilendid  genus  of  trees  deserves  to 
be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  plants  whose  leaves 
are  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  our  art.  Its  varied 
species  are  to  be  found  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the 
continents  of  North  America  and  Asia.  The  United 
States  produce  several  varieties,  and  China  and  Ja2i.aa 
many  also.  In  Europe,  Africa,  and  South  America  the 
Magnolia  is  not  indigenous. 

The  different  v.aricties  of  Chinese  Magnolia  have, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  been  acclimatised,  and  are 
to  be  found  in  many  ornamental  shrubberies,  their 
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j  lov(>1y  v.liitc  and  puri)le  blossoms  and  spicy  frap’ance, 

to;,'ct!ic;-  with  the  neat  and  ivjj:ular  appearance  of  the 
i  ■  trees  themselves,  makinj^  them  "eneral  favourites. 

Mos  t  of  them  answer  for  skeletonising,  but  wo  prefer 
'  the  following: — 

'  A^■mT^  Ciii\i:sE  ^Lvoxolia  {MdrjmVm  consjiirua). — 

Til  is  variety  blossoms  during  April  or  ^lay,  and  by  the 
j  (diinese  is  called  the  Lily  Tree,  from  its  lily-shajied 

;  flowers,  of  a  creamy  white  colour.  The  leaves  arrive 

at  perfection  in  June,  and  maybe  gathered  for  ma- 
!  cerat ion  between  the  15th  of  that  month  and  the  middle 

■  of  Septeiiibor.  After  that  time  the  ravages  of  insects 

■  affect  the  plant. 

I  Magnolia  Purpurea  and  Magnolia  Soulangianna  are 

purple  varieties,  and  may  be  gathered  and  treated  as 
i  the  above-named.  From  four  to  six  weeks  will  generally 

(  be  long  enough  for  their  perfect  maceration,  when  they 

f  can  be  readily  cleaned  by  the  aid  of  warm  water  and 

I  rubbing  between  the  thumb  and  finger.  The  Tulip  tive 

j  (^Lilioih  iiilroH  tulijii/ira)  requii'es  careful  handling,  the 

1  leaves  being  delicate. 

PorLuVU  {ropulus  alha). — Tliis  leaf  is  one  of  the 
most  desirable,  as  well  as  most  easily  cleaned,  since  it 
rcipiires  but  four  or  five  weeks  to  macerate,  and  has  a 
strong  fibre.  The  leaves  of  this  tree  present  much 
variety  of  shape,  and  the  sizes  of  those  which  are 
matured  vary  from  half  an  inch  to  four  inches  in 
length.  They  may  be  gathered  in  the  south  as  early 
as  tlie  1st  of  June,  and  generally  remain  free  from  spots 
until  tseptember.  Avoid  the  foliage  of  the  suckers, 
which  are  frequently  found  growing  vigorously  around 
the  parent  tree,  as  the  fibres  of  such  leaves  are  too 
we;ik  and  tender  for  the  Phantom  Bouquet.  They 
will  lose  their  stems  by  maceration,  but  these  may  be 
rejihiced,  as  directed  in  a  previous  number. 

Aspkx  Poplar  (^Popnlus  tremiila). — The  leaf  of  this 
tree  is  larger  than  that  of  the  preceding,  and  is  also 
more  delictate.  It  maybe  gathered  iii  June  or  July, 
and  will  require  about  a  month  to  macerate.  Great 
caie  is  necessary  in  handling  it. 

Iajmuaudy  Popl-AP.  {Piipiiliis  pi/ramidalis). — ^This  may 
be  gathered  early  in  summer,  and  should  be  treated  like 
the  Aspen  Poplar. 

Norway  M.aple  (Acer  platanoiiks).  —  The  most 
beautiful  in  form  of  the  Maple  family,  and  also  in 
general  adaptability  for  skeletonising.  A  single  branch 
taken  from  one  of  these  trees  presents  great  variety  in 
size  and  shape,  the  small  leaves  at  the  extremities 
cleaning  quite  as  perfectly  as  the  largest.  They  should 
be  gathered  by  the  20th  of  June,  certainly  not  later 
than  the  middle  of  July.  '1  hey  will  be  finished  in  about 
six  weeks,  losing  their  stems,  as  is  invariably  the  case 
with  all  the  Maples.  The  Silver  Majile  may  be  treated 
by  the  same  rule. 

Ecia'PEAN  Sycamore  (Acer  p.ifudo~platanus).  —  A 
bc;iutiful  leaf,  in  shape  somewhat  resembling  tlvc  Nor- 
w'ay  Maple,  but  possessing  a  firmer  and  thicker  texture. 
It  must  be  secured  early  in  June,  as  by  the  close  of  that 
month  it  Vieconies  unfitted  for  a  skeleton  leaf,  and  but 
few  of  those  collected  after  the  20th  of  June  will 
come  out  entirely  free  from  clouds  or  blemishes.  About 
two  months  will  complete  their  maceration. 

Limes  akd  Weeping  Willows. — These  two  desirable 


leaves  may  be  gathered  in  July,  and  will  macerate  iij  f 
from  six  weeks  to  two  months.  They  necil  very  care¬ 
ful  handling  with  a  eamel's-hair  brush  on  a  plate. 

Asii. — There  aiv  several  sjiecies  of  this  family  which 
are  admirably  adapted  for  our  object.  Of  these,  the 
Flowering  Ash  and  the  Common  Ash  (Fraxiiius  cxceLdur) 
are  the  most  beautiful.  They  will  become  clear  and  i 
perfectly  skeletonised  in  about  six  weeks  after  gathering, 
which  may  be  done  in  July  and  August. 

Evei:la.stixg  Pea  (Lalhi/rus).  —  This  pretty  garden  i 
perennial,  with  an  abundance  of  deep  pink  blossoms,  is 
too  well  known  to  need  description.  The  leaves  may 
be  gathered  at  any  time  during  summer,  and  require 
but  a  few  weeks  for  maceration.  They  lose  their  stems. 

The  graceful  teiulrils  of  this  plant  may  also  be  placed 
in  water  with  the  leaves,  and  after  remtiining  some 
weeks,  the  outer  cuticle  can  be  easily  removed  without 
untwisting  the  curl,  and  these,  when  bleached,  will  be 
found  veiy  ornamental  for  the  bompiet. 

Elm. — ^'Fhe  leaves  of  this  beautiful  tree  must  be 
gathered  veiy  early.  Indeed,  so  soon  do  the  caterpillars  ^ 
begin  their  work,  that  in  some  jiarts  of  the  country,  ! 

before  the  leaf  is  strong  enough  for  the  purpose  of  the 
skcletouiser,  it  is  too  much  eaten  to  be  worth  collecting. 
Collecting  may  be  done  in  June  or  July,  if  any  perfect 
leaves  are  then  to  be  found.  They  macerate  in  about 
four  weeks,  and  being  very  delicate,  need  the  greatest 
care.  If  the  leaf  be  laid  on  a  plate,  or  a  smooth  surface, 
a  camel's-hair  pencil  will  remove  the  softened  particles, 
leaving  the  fibre  clean,  to  be  floated  off  into  the  basin 
of  water,  and  then  to  be  laid  carefully  on  a  towel  to 
dry. 

The  Evergreen  Elm  (Ulmii.i  scmperi-ict7iii)  is  a  small, 
glossy  leaf,  with  scallopetl  edges,  and  may  be  used  at 
any  season  of  the  year,  requiring  about  three  months 
for  its  perfect  clearing.  A  native  of  France,  and  is  not 
very  general  here. 

Deltzia  ScABia,  or  IIougii-Leaved  Deutzia. — One  » 

of  the  most  beautiful  small  leaves  we  can  use.  Gather 
them  in  June  and  July.  They  will  be  perfectly 
skeletonised  in  three  or  four  weeks,  without  losing  their 
stems.  These  graceful  little  leaves,  with  serrated  • 
edges,  fonn  beautiful  wreaths  and  sprays,  cither  for 
black  velvet  crosses,  or  to  bo  twined  around  the  base 
of  a  bouquet. 

Deutzia  Gracilis,  another  variety  of  this  desirable 
garden  plant,  requires  somewhat  longer  for  its  perfect 
preparation. 

Beach  axd  Chestnut. — These  leaves  contain  a  slight 
portion  of  tannin,  and  had  better  be  kept  separate  from 
other  kinds.  A  few  drops  of  muriatic  acid  added  to 
the  water  in  which  they  are  placed  for  maceration,  will 
hasten  the  process.  They  may  be  gathered  in  July, 
and  will  require  several  months  to  become  completely 
skeletonised. 

Dwarf  Pear,  Sassafras,  and  Althea.  —  Gather  in 
July.  They  require  about  two  months. 

Bose. — ^The  common  annual  blooming  d.ark  relvet 
Bose  furnishes  the  best  description  of  leaves  for  our 
purpose.  They  should  be  gathered  in  July  before  the 
insects  have  stung  them,  and  will  require  about  two 
months’  soaking.  They  are  very  delicate,  and  must  be 
bi-ushed  on  a  plate.  1 
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Ivv. — ^'riicsc  nmcli-admircd  leaves  may  bo  gathered 
at  any  time  during  the  year,  always  selecting  those  a 
year  old  in  preference  to  the  younger  growth  of  the 
present  season.  The  Ivy  leaf,  like  some  others,  has 
a  tough  outer  cuticle  on  each  side,  between  which 
the  librous  skeleton  is  concealed,  the  intermediate 
space  being  filled  with  the  green  cellular  matter  coiii- 
luoii  to  all  leaves.  During  the  jirocess  of  maceration 
this  green  substance  beci)mes  dissolved,  though  the 
outer  skin  remains  whole  and  entire.  When  taken 
from  the  macerating  vessel  and  laid  in  the  clean  water 
for  cleansing,  this  skin  will  2iresent  the  appearance  of 
a  bladder  filled  with  green  water.  l>y  imnctiu’ing,  or 
gently  tearing  this  skin  on  one  or  both  shies  of  the 
leaf,  the  water  will  cscaiie,  and  the  perfect  skeleton 
will  float  out,  ready  for  rinsing  and  drying.  Four  or 
five  weeks  will  be  suflicient  for  their  jireparation, 
although  some  varieties  lequire  a  few  weeks  longer. 
Notliiug  can  be  handsomer  than  an  I\'y  leaf  that  has 
been  successfully  skeletonised. 

Holly. — ^This  leaf  is  dillicult  to  clear  properly,  owing 
to  the  tough  outer  cuticle  adhering  so  tenaciously  to 
the  thorns  on  the  edges  as  to  tax  the  ingenuity  and 
patience  of  the  operator  in  removing  the  one  without 
breaking  off  the  other.  For  this  reason  most  amateurs 
give  uj)  after  the  first  attempt,  and  content  themselves 
with  more  beautiful  and  less  troublesome  .subjects. 
About  three  months  is  the  time  necessary  for  skele¬ 
tonising  them ;  and  being  evergreens,  they  may  bo 
gathered  at  any  time. 

Wistaria,  llignonia.  Honeysuckle,  and  all  creepers 
that  are  tolerably  well  known,  may  be  skelctonisesl 
by  the  usual  jirocess  in  from  six  weeks  to  three 
months,  and  should  be  gathered  about  the  middle  of 
July. 

Of  greenhouse  plants,  the  leaves  of  Camellia  Japonica, 
Cape  Jasmine,  I.aure.stina,  &c.,  may  be  done  after 
months  of  soaking.  A  shorter  jjrocess,  however,  which 
some  parties  prefer  for  all  descrijitions  of  leaves  to  the 
slower  method  which  we  have  adopded,  is  fouiul  to 
answer  well  for  these  iiavticular  si)ecie3.  Their  tough 
cpidennis  requires  something  more  than  the  ordinary 
sluggish  operation  of  water  and  summer  heat  to  soften 
and  remove  them.  The  jirocess  consist  in  boiling  them 
for  several  hours  in  strong  soajisuds,  using  the  ordinary 
soap  of  the  shops. 

Tins  will  generally  succeed  with  these  last-named 
plants,  but  for  those  which  are  tender  and  delicate,  as 
before  described,  it  is  too  severe.  Resides  this,  the 
chemical  psroperties  of  the  soap  affect  the  leaf  in  so 
peculiar  a  way  as  to  increase  the  difficulty  of  bleach¬ 
ing;  and  notwithstanding  all  piossible  care  be  taken 
to  wash  after  the  boiling  jirocess  is  over,  enough  of 
the  refractory  clement  remains  to  defeat  all  attempts 
to  make  the  leaf  peihetly  and  permanently  white. 
Tliercfore,  while  we  mention  the  jirocess,  as  an  item 
of  information  due  to  the  learner  who  desires  to  under¬ 
stand  the  whole  routine,  and  to  test  for  herself  the 
various  modifications  of  practice  now  in  use,  yet  we 
prefer  and  still  adhere  to  the  formida  already  described. 
It  is  the  most  reliable,  although  unquestionably  slow 
and  tedious  in  its  various  processes.  Rut  our  motto  in 
this  ait  must  be  “  Festiua  lente.” 


In  concluding  our  list  of  these  the  most  desirable 
leaves  that  have  so  far  come  under  our  own  obsen'a- 
tion,  we  would  by  no  means  limit  researches  and  experi¬ 
ments.  Different  localities  unquestionably  furnish 
different  specimens,  and  collections  may  be  greatly 
enlarged  by  the  adojition  of  new  and  more  beautiful 
leaves.  As  a  general  rule  to  govern  the  selection  of 
ajipropriate  subjects  for  expx'iiment,  let  leaves  of  strong 
and  woody  fibre  be  chosen,  rather  than  those  that  are 
thick  and  fleshy,  and  whose  veins  or  ribs  may  be  soft 
and  juicy.  Avoid  also  those  which  have  veins  trai  ei’s- 
ing  the  leaf  in  a  longitudinal  direction,  instead  of 
forming  a  network  tissue  radiating  from  the  mid-rib  to 
the  outer  edges  of  the  leaf.  Those  to  be  avoided  are 
known  as  endogenous,  those  to  bo  selected  as  c.xoge- 
nous  varieties  of  leaf  structure.  As  an  cxanqde  of  the 
,  endogenous,  avc  may  cite  the  leaves  of  different  kinds 
of  Lilies.  If  put  into  the  macerating  vessel,  a  few 
days  or  a  week  will  be  siillicicnt  to  reduce  them  to 
a  mass  of  pulp,  resembling  a  bunch  of  thread  or  sti  ings, 
with  apparently  no  connecting  framework  to  hold  the 
fibres  together  in  form.  The  practised  eye  can  in  most 
cases  discover  the  character  of  the  leaf  under  observa¬ 
tion,  by  merely  holding  it  up  against  the  light,  when 
the  vcinwork  will  be  pfiainly  2iercei)tible,  and  its  value 
decided  by  the  closeness  or  coarseness  of  its  vascular 
structure. 

We  have  in  a  former  chapter,  at  page  G7,  given  a 
list  of  plants  as  having  been  successfully  skeletonised, 
to  which  we  refer  our  readers  for  further  names. 

Ill  our  next  we  shall  speak  more  particularly  of  seed- 
vessels  ;  and  conclude  these  papeis  with  a  chajiter  on 
the  AV'onders  and  Uses  of  a  Leaf,  and  one  on  Leaf- 
Rrintiiig,  the  latter  a  very  charming  iirocess. 


PHANTOM  FLOWERS. 

ENTWINED  AI’.OL'ND  A  CKOSS. 

They  are  sjlirits  of  flowers  that  blossomed  and  died 
Long  since  in  the  garden — its  beauty  and  pride ; 
Yet  they  rise  from  corruiition,  in  robes  new  and  bright. 
As  vision-like  phantoms,  all  spotless  and  white. 

Gay  bodies  we  knew  have  gone  down  to  decay ; 

With  the  winter’s  first  breath  they  have  withered  away ; 
Rut  a  change  has  come  o’er  them,  and  dream-like  and 
fair. 

The  features  that  marked  them  they  once  again  wear. 

The  same  wondrous  tissue,  the  outline  and  grace 
Of  each  tiny  leaflet  and  blossom  we  trace, 

True  tyjie  of  ourselves,  whose  poor  bodies  shall  rise 
From  the  grave  of  corruiition,  the  heirs  of  the  skies. 


Dear  sign  of  our  hope,  of  salvation  the  key. 

The  purest  of  offerings  thy  chaplet  shall  be ; 

Of  blo.ssoins  unfading,  from  heavenly  bowers, 

AVc  twine  round  the  Cross  pliantom  leaflets  aud  flowers. 
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gold  stitches  of  preceding 
round,  &c. 

13th  round :  3  gold  stitches, 
4  black  stitches,  &c. 

14th  round :  1  gold  stitch, 
G  black  stitches,  kc. 


(Fur  xnorkiiig  our  Crochet,  Tat¬ 
ting,  Knitting,  Netting,  and  Em¬ 
broidery  Patterns,  vx  beg  to  recum- 
Kienti  to  Subscribers  the  Cottons  of 
Messrs.  Walter  Ecans  and  Co.,  of 
Derby.) 


260.— H-tLF  OF  Star  for  Pouch  (261). 


264. — Corner  in  Embroiderv 


265. — Corner  in  Embroidery 


263. — Embroidered  Border. 


260  to  262.— Tobacco 
Pouch. 

CROCHET  WORK. 

Materials :  Black  purse 
silk;  crimson  ditto;  ijold 
thread. 

Tlie^  pouch 

son  silk  make 
stit|‘l|e8,^  and 

dies  iu  each 
stitch. 

5th  round :  2  crimson 
Stitches,  1  gold  stitch, 
and  so  on. 

6th  round ;  All  gold 
stitches. 

7 th  round :  2  crimson 
stitches,  2  gold,  and 
so  on. 

8th  round :  All  crim¬ 
son  stitches. 

‘Jth round:  3  crimson 
stitches,  2  gold.  &c. 

loth  round :  Similar 
to  the  preceding. 

11th  round:  4  gold 
stitches,  3  crimson,  &c. 

12th  round:  4  gold 
stitches,  2  black  stit¬ 
ches  over  the  2  centre 


15th  round:  3  gold  stit¬ 
ches,  4  black  stitches,  &c. 

16th  round :  4  gold  stit¬ 
ches,  2  black  stitches,  &c. 

17th  round  :  4  gold  stit¬ 
ches.  2  over  the  black 
stitches  of 
preceding 
k  round,  and 

St  one  on  either 

side,  4  crim- 
son  stitches. 


m  18th  round: 

2  gold  stit- 
dies  over  the 
ub|^  centre  ones 

of  preceding 
jK*;®  round,  7 

|y"  '  ^  crimson  stit- 

dies,  &c. 

Now  work 
4  plain  crim¬ 
son  rounds,  and  begin 
the  pattern  from  No. 
262.  The  centre  is  crim¬ 
son,  and  the  pattern  is 
black  and  gold,  'fhe 
bonier  round  the  top 
is  of  the  same  colours. 
Complete  the  work  by 
2  rounds  of  open  treble 
crochet,  and  1  round 
of  gold  scallops. 

In  the  open  rounds 
pass  a  double  coi-d  of 
black  silk,  finished  off 
with  small  balls  of  black 
silk  gimp  and  gold ;  and 
on  either  side  of  the 
pouch  fasten  one  of 
these  same  balls  with 


261. — ^Tobacco  Pouch. 


two  tassels,  one  crimson 


XUM 
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■inbroideiy,  and  are  edged  on  either  side  with  an 
open-work  hem. 

k  208. — Pattern  for  Dovley  on  "White 

|DG|^^  This  pattern  is  worked  witli  black 
point  russe  and  coniiiion  cross 
stitch  on  white  Java  canvas,  i'he 
fringe  is  formed  of  the  canvas 
itself,  out  of  which  the  cross 
threads  have  been  drawn. 


the  scallop;  then  draw  the  threads  which  are  ^ 

borders,  illustra- 

tions  204  and  205,  f  1 1  W  ’)  1 

arc  worked  in  point  ili  I)  il  v( 'i  ll  ' 

russe,  chain  and  satin  !/  hi  lUW 

Stitch,  with  line  black  ''^ ////  p!  1  t  l\\m 

'/bJ  III  if  I  ! 

The  two  insertions.  Nos.  2CG  ff  f,  /  jj  a  \  |  H 

and  207,  are  worked  partly  in  "  v  I!  I  i  (I  i  ^  \  \ 

satin  stitch,  partly  in  open-work  ^  1/  ()  (  f  1  )  ® 

208 — DoiiXey  of  White  Java  Canva.s. 


TABLE  NAPKINS. 
^  The  art  of  fold- 
ing  table  nap- 

‘lifli  cult 

quiie 


'  ''7  ^  ^  -  with 

u>ode- 

-  '  ■  V A-^'v  "  severance. 

^ome  of  the 
.  fo«us  in  which 

V  they  appear  arc 

'  •  somewhat  involved, 

\  but  the  simplest  are 

the  best.  As  the  appear- 
^  ance  of  a  dinner-table  is 
improved  by  an  artistic  touch 
to  the  na])kin ,  we  propose  shortly  to 
engrave  and  describe  various  shapes. 


BBbw'  'ij  \  i  i j  '  ii 

cn  uiL)  KXXXXX-XX.XXXXW  1  »’ 

■MB  I  .'Vf.BBaBBBBBtMMXX  >  I 

IJ  I  ri  .XXBKaaXKBKKBSOeBSX!"* 
I  K.5.  < .  XXBSSBKWBXSCBXapKXj 
I  XXXBBBBBBBBWiiSKXi-': 

TLL^I  gX-^XWXXXHX.XXKX  •  .v.X 


■bCCG^u.j  kxskxxm.  f  nrm  ■gTTTrrrxxiia 
iBBiiLL^jj  xxxxxxkxx  n  njMBW^rrr 

JPo"-5v>;  I  rr"^TT  SK;  BA  BK  BB  KX  t  fine 
.XXXXWXXKXXXWW  fl»- TB  it  .XKKKX® 

W?tWSSffi*S:!SSSSte*!’fW-',gisSS® 
SSJ  S8Siii8Sa8aiiS!!:g-^gg''.-g!!S^ 

'xx.xxxxwxxxxxxuj.xmip  aw 


I- L^BBUJ-LBB'jnLi  BB-i'i  i_BI 
I  LXiBBuLr^ABLij  UiBrr;  >  Bi 
C  iX^KK  AX)  X«_i  r^S  ,  o  *3 
■..  i  r  ■,  M_!  !J  j  r  ■  f  1  r  r  1 

‘dfiffd -CDll--'l  BA1' ■■  .BB:.  i 

I  JBB._L!r£jBBL!  I  '  BBrj!  tJ  BB:J  I 
•JXKJLI^KX  L)  ;  ISX  LU  . 

UJ  a.  I  ‘-J  I-^.U  U _!  ■_«  i.C-  ;_e,- 

II - .D  ■Buj-'  1  <  BBi  '_rnBB  riXBi 

r ; '  LPB!-e-.  =  BBeiun  j*±i  1  51 

U-XKiXL.*  .XKxilL.KX  -  I  x; 

r  M  1  I  'IQfijLf  I  ixrLri  ^  I  i_n  1 

Li  F ixx  irtL^rjLoTtr*  •  nix 

;13»LJ  SjKX  XXXKX>:KK«KXi<K  ■} 
iX  * -:»:3vjSXaBBBBBBBBBaBaX) 
>  ;XXaMMBaaB»e9«B»MBK3 
■a._njLJL.r  JXXBHXBMWBXSBKMBXJ 


I  <  -v.Ai  i^mri  1 .  1 "  If  1 ! 

'‘  I  -  SeX'  XK5^XXXXX3"iXXW 

XX  XXXaBBBBBBBBBBKi 

ixx  t  .xxaxxBxiiSxax34a! 
‘  ^>;BWXBXXBKSBXXai 

^■XXXXxSSxSScKKX 

xt  I  KXXXXX.X.XXJLT 

C:r)  XX.XXXXX,  i~rr 


JBLKXXX'  O  ■  r  xxx.x7pSbw 
Liuf^uxxxxxxxxiA^t  I  MijaBBa 
f  1  LU  XXX.XXXX  LI  >  n  jUBBT 


202.— Pattern  for  Pouch  (261), 
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Mil.  ALFRED  MELIX)X. 


:.IR.  ALFRED  MELLON. 

TE  have  lost,  in  Mr.  Mellon,  one  of  the  most 
esteemed  and  popular  composers  of  the  day.  lie 
died  on  the  27th  of  March  last,  in  the  forty-fifth  year 
of  his  aire.  An  internal  disonler  from  which  he  had 
lonjr  suffered  had  thre.atened  grave  consequences,  but 
it  was  not  susjiected  that  his  cud  was  so  near.  On  the 
Sunday  previous  to  his  decease  he  had  dined  at  the 
house  of  .an  intimate  friend,  iuid  during  the  night  he 
was  suddenly  seized  with  deadly  sickness  and  copious 
blood-spitting — fatal  .symptoms — and  he  rapidly  sank. 

l\Ir.  Alfred  Mellon  was  born  at  Birmingham  in  1822, 
the  youngest  of  fifteen  children,  himself  being  the  only 
one  who  evinced  any  taste  for  music.  His  father  was 
averse  from  his  studying  the  science  as  a  profession,  and 
ivfused  to  supply  the  means  of  procuring  instruction, 
'i'hc  boy,  with  no  better  appliances  than  two  pieces  of 
wood,  one  for  a  fiddle  the  other  for  a  bow,  contrived  to 
teach  himself  the  rudiments  of  his  beloved  art,  remind¬ 
ing  us  of  the  child  Haydn,  though  this  rude  beginning 
arose  from  a  different  reason,  the  exercise  of  young 
IMellon's  ingenuity  h.aving  its  origin  in  his  father's 
opposition. 

It  was  to  his  elder  brother  Tom,  an  actor  in  the 
Birmingham  The.atre,  that  he  was  indebted  for  his  first 
violin,  who,  recognising  Alfred's  dawning  talent,  and 
sympathising  with  the  lad  in  his  difficulties,  procured 
him  one.  The  boy's  gratific.ation  was  lessened  by 
I'.r.ving  to  “  practise”  secix'tly  and  on  rare  occasions  in 
order  to  avoid  the  objections  and  objurgation  of  his 
unmusical  father.  In  the  same  manner,  some  years 
before,  the  composer  Dr.  Arne  was  in  his  youth,  when 
he  played  on  an  oM  siiinct  secreted  in  his  bedchamber, 
foiced  to  mufile  its  strings  with  a  handkerchief,  and 
then  only  to  make  it  discourse  music  during  the  night 
whilst  the  family  slept. 

In  spite  of  opposition,  per.iaps  owing  to  it,  the 
young  Alfred  worked  assiduously  and  effectually,  and 
in  his  fourtwnth  year  was  able  to  accept  a  situation 
offered  him  as  violinist  in  the  orchestra  of  his  native 
town,  at  the  high  .salary  of  seven  shillings  a  week !  Joy 
and  ha.ppincss  unbounded !  Aixl  one  particular  evening 
— we  grieve  to  have  to  record  the  cause — ^but  the  leader 
having  sacrificed  too  .ardently  at  t!ie  shrine  of  Bacchus, 
young  Jlellon  was  appointed  to  his  viicant  seat.  On  to 
this  the  boy  of  fourteen  in  his  round  jacket  was  literally 
hoisted,  and  of  this  post,  thus  early  attained,  he 
honourably  fulfilled  the  duties  for  stwen  years. 

His  kindness  and  genial  la-haviour  were  well  known, 
and  it  ought  to  be  recoi-dtHl  that,  when  removed  from 
•lis  Birmingham  early  labours  to  the  old  Adelphi 
'1  hcatre,  he  used  his  influence  to  procure  a  situation  in 
the  same  orchestra  with  himself  for  the  leader  he  had 
supplanted.  Unfortunately  his  good  intentions  wore 
useless  ;  the  unhappy  man  soon  after  died  in  the  street. 

In  Binningham  Mr.  Alfrinl  Mellon  first  forme<l  an 
acquaintance  with  his  future  partner.  Miss  Woolgar, 
so  many  years  the  bright,  particular  star  of  the  Adelphi 
'Ilieatres,  both  old  and  new.  Here  their  attachment 
grew  and  ripened ;  they  were  both  under  an  engage¬ 
ment  with  Mr.  Webster.  Mr.  Mellon  having  been  ap¬ 
pointed  conductor  of  the  orchestra.  In  this  capacity 


he  di.splayed  the  versatility  of  his  talent,  not  alone  as 
leader  of  the  bajul,  but  as  the  composer  of  several  over¬ 
tures  and  much  of  the  original  music  to  those  stirring 
domestic  dramas  for  which  the  Ailelphi  was,  some 
twenty  years  since,  .specially  nmowned. 

IMr.  Mellon  was  not  di  void  of  vocal  talent ;  he  had 
a  pleasing  baritone  voice,  and  on  sever.al  occasions  sang 
through  such  parts  as  Figaro,  Dulcamara,  and  Count 
Rodolpho  with  some  credit.  His  earliest  voc.al  per¬ 
formance  seems  to  have  taken  place  during  the  period 
of  his  juvenile  leadership  in  the  Birminghiun  Theativ, 
and  the  circumstonce  shows  his  capability  and  the 
readiness  to  serve  and  oblige  which  distinguished  him. 
One  evening  when  Donizetti’s  opera  L'Elisir  il'Awiir 
was  announced,  the  singer  who  was  to  h.ave  perfonned 
the  part  of  Serjeant  Belcorc  w.os  attacked  with  a  severe 
cold  and  hoarseness  so  that  he  had  completely  lost  tlie 
use  of  his  voice.  The  young  conductor,  coming  to  tlie 
rescue,  s.ang  the  whole  of  the  music  of  the  part  from 
his  place  in  the  orchestra,  while  the  incapacitated 
singer  suited  the  action  to  the  word  with  pantomimic 
gestuie.  The  busijiess  was  managed  so  cleverly  that 
the  opera  was  nearly  at  an  end  before  the  audience 
discovered  the  arrangement,  when  they  gave  to  the 
allies  several  rounds  of  hearty  applause. 

At  the  Adelphi  Mr.  Mellon  remained  as  leader  and 
composer  until  1847,  when  he  transferred  his  scivices 
to  the  Royal  Itali.an  Opera,  Covent  (Larden.  It  may 
not  be  generally  known  that  in  great  lyric  establish¬ 
ments  two  conductors  arc  always  retained,  one  as 
leader  of  the  opera,  the  other  of  the  ballet.  It  was  the 
latter  jio.st  that  Mr.  Alfred  ^lellon  occupied  for  the 
space  of  ten  years,  fre(picntly  acting,  however,  as 
substitute  for  his  ch/,  .Signor  Costa. 

His  next  engagement  was  with  the  English  Opera 
Comp.any,  which  he  joined  in  1857,  first  for  a  short 
time  at  the  llayin.arket  Tlieatre,  under  the  management 
of  ilr.  AVebster,  and  afterwaids  at  Covent  Oarilen, 
when  Miss  I’yne  and  Mr.  Harrison  were  lessees,  con¬ 
tinuing  with  them  throughout  the  entire  period  of  their 
directorship.  It  was  under  his  suiK*riutendenoe  that 
the  original  productions  of  the  favourite  English  com¬ 
posers,  Balfe,  Alacfarren,  and  M'allace,  were  produced 
in  exceedingly  good  style. 

Fomnost  amongst  Mr.  Alfred  Mellon's  compositions, 
which  are  not  only  numerous  but  of  a  high  order  of 
merit,  ranks  his  three-act  opera  of  Viclorine,  the  libn'tto 
taken  from  a  dnima  of  thiit  name  very  popular  .at  the 
old  Adelphi  more  thau  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and 
which,  besides  abounding  in  melodies  of  mnch  beauty, 
displ.ays  in  its  instrumentation  the  science  of  the  skilled 
musician. 

Besides  this  work,  many  overtures,  cant.atas,  and 
other  compo.sitions  afford  abundant  proof  that  he 
possesswl  a  strong  vein  of  original  melody  and  soui  1 
musical  knowledge,  and  acquaintance  with  the  science 
of  harmony  .and  counterpoint,  this  branch  of  his  .art 
having  been  ftcquired  by  him  at  Stuttgard,  under  the 
able  tuition  of  Herr  Molique. 

Of  his  lighter  productions,  his  vnlses  are  remarkal'lc 
for  fr('slme8.s,  brilli.ancy,  and  originality.  Of  these  we 
may  particularise  the  hahelk  and  the  May,  so  named 
after  his  own  two  young  daughters,  and  the  charming 
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valso,  so  callotl  iu  coiujdiniont  to  tlio  infm'.stiiij' 
little  musical  prodigy  whom  he  introduced  last  seosou 
to  the  jiublic  at  his  concerts.  Of  the  success  and  popu¬ 
larity  of  these  it  is  sii])eriluous  to  speak.  Mellon's 
Conceits'’  certainly  surpassed  in  iioimlarity,  and  we 
think  in  excellence,  those  of  liis  predecessor,  ^L  Jullien. 
If  the  Frenchman  was  the  lirst  to  undertake  the  task  of 
familiarising  the  English  public  with  the  works  of  the 
mighty  masters  of  classical  music,  to  the  Rirmingham 
musician  belongs  the  honour  of  perfecting  the  enter¬ 
prise.  Tlie  recollection  of  the  delightful  Beethoven, 
Mozart,  and  ^Mendelssolin  “  niglits”  will  live  long  and 
regretfully  in  the  memory  of  thousamls  who  enjoyed 
those  intellectual  feasts.  ^Vhile  on  this  subject  we 
would  not  omit  his  arrangements  of  the  music  of 
Gounod's  I'du.tt  and  Meyerbeer's  A/rieaine.  These, 
splendidly  executed  by  the  superb  orchestra  under  his 
control,  enjoyed  during  successive  seasons  a  run  of 
success,  and  diffused  a  knowledge  of  these  beautiful 
works  among  a  large  section  of  the  public  to  whom,  in 
their  operatic  form,  they  would  probably  have  been 
uuknown. 

In  the  Ajiril  of  18G1  he  conducted  the  Tercentenary 
Shakspeare  Festival  at  Stratford-on- Avon,  and  eom- 
posetl  a  very  cliarming  canzonet  to  the  beautiful  lines, 
“Sigh  no  more,  ladies,”  which,  exquisitely  sung  by 
Jlr.  Sims  Re-eves,  was  received  with  enthusiastic  ap¬ 
plause.  One  of  the  features  of  last  season's  concerts 
was  the  cavatina,  “  Cupiil's  Eyes,”  a  graceful  com¬ 
position,  which,  warbleil  by  Carlotta  Patti,  was  nightly 
gi'ceted  with  an  enthusiastic  encore.  Alfred  ilellon  was 
besides  the  originator  of  the  admirable  concerts  given 
by  the  Musical  Society  of  I.iondon.  llis  last  jiublic 
ajipcarance  was  at  the  first  concert  of  the  society  this 
season,  on  the  2(ith  of  March,  a  week  only  before  his 
death.  A  graceful  conqiliment  was  paid  by  the 
directors  to  their  esteemed  conductor's  memory.  To 
the  numerous  appliciitions  for  the  post  left  vacant  by 
his  death  the  answer  was  given  that  it  would  not  be 
filled  iqi,  but  that  tlie  conceits  would  be  .suffered  to 
expire  with  him  who  was  their  original  promoter. 

About  a  twelvemonth  since  he  was  aiqiointed  con¬ 
ductor  to  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  Liverpool 
Concerts,  attendance  to  which  duties,  with  the  neces.sary 
rehearsals,  required  him  to  make  fortnightly  visits  to 
that  town. 

At  the  Christmas  of  last  year  ^Ir.  Mellon  took  on 
himself  the  reins  of  government  at  Covent  (iarden 
U’heatrc  as  a  dramatic  manager,  and  produced  the 
pantomime  of  AliBaba;  or.  The  Forty  ThitviK,  a  gor¬ 
geous  spectacle. 

This  pantomime  was  unusually  well  “dressed  and 
apjiointed,”  and  it  may  interest  some  to  know  that  the 
backs  of  the  little  looking-glasses  and  of  tlie  powder 
brushes  used  in  the  elegant  and  characteristic  “/hiii.-.r. 
(k  Hayad'trcs"  in  the  robbers’  cave  Averc  made  of 
niothcr-of-pearl,  while  the  dresses  of  the  “  forty  clever 
swells”  were  not  composed  of  mere  stage  tinsel,  but  of 
rich  cloth  of  gold. 

Tlie  sufferings  incidental  to  his  painful  malady  were 
home  with  the  utino.st  fortitude  and  resignation.  His 
faithful  and  dcvotol  wife,  the  sharer  of  all  his  joys  and 
Borrows,  never  quitted  his  bed  of  anguish,  save  when 


forced  thence  by  mental  prostration ;  and  her  place  was 
tlieu  supplied  by  his  trusty  friend  and  longwhile 
secretary,  IMr.  Edward  Murray. 

On  the  morning  of  the  second  of  April  last  his 
remains  were  conveyed  from  his  pretty  suburban  re  si- 
dence,  “  Tlie  Vale,”  Chelsea,  to  the  Brompton  Ceme¬ 
tery,  where  they  were  deposited  in  the  family  vault,  in 
which  is  idso  interred  Mrs.  AVoolgar,  mother  of  IMrs. 
Mellon. 

'Jhe  long  and  mournful  corteye  was  met  on  its  arrival 
at  the  burial-place  by  a  large  concourse  of  spectator.-, 
numbering  many  thousands,  the  members  of  the  music.d, 
dramatic,  and  choregraphic  profession  alone  who  were 
present  amounting  to  five  hundred.  Many  celebrati  d 
and  faiiiibar  faces  w'cre  recognisable,  some  who  by  their 
gibes,  and  gambols,  and  songs,  and  tlashcs  of  merri¬ 
ment  have  often  beguiled  us  of  our  sadness,  themselves 
all  sad  and  “  chapfallen”  now.  AVe  missed  the  face  of 
Signor  Costa,  under  whose  leadership,  as  avc  Ikivc 
said,  .lUfred  Mellon  in  the  prime  of  his  youth  served  Ins 
period  of  probation  in  the  orchestra  of  Covent  Garden, 
but  his  talented  confrere,  Signor  Arditi,  from  Her 
Majesty’s,  ivas  observable,  while  foremost  among  the 
sorrowing  crowd  was  seen  his  gifted  brother  conductor, 
the  kind-hearted  and  imiiable  Jules  Benedict.  The 
valuable  services  of  Mr.  J.  G.  Batey,  Mr.  G.  rerren,  and 
Mr.  Buckland  strengthened  the  choir,  for  the  funeral 
service  was  most  appropriately  a  full  choral  one. 

Ill  addition  to  the  usual  funeral  anthems,  “I  am  the 
Resurrection  and  the  Life,”  by  Dr.  Crofts,  sung  in  the 
chapel  of  the  cemetery,  and  “Man  that  is  born  of 
woman,”  and  “Thou  knowest.  Lord,”  by  Drs.  Crofts 
and  I’urcell,  the  choristers  sang  a  chorale  comjiosed  to 
the  words,  “  AVhat  is  life,  a  passing  vapour,”  by  lilr. 
G.  W.  Martin,  the  able  and  experienced  musician  and 
conductor  so  well  known  to  E.xeter  Hall  frequenters. 

As  the  coffin  was  lowered  to  its  last  resting-place,  the 
princijial  mourners,  ^Ir.  W'oolgar,  Mr.  Coote,  and  .Mr. 
lldward  Murray,  threw  on  it  wreaths  composi-d  of 
choice  exotics  as  avcII  as  i/nmorti //<■.«,  while  a  superb 
bouquet  of  white  azaleas  and  violets  was  deposited  at 
the  head  of  the  collin,  a  graceful  tribute  of  re.s]icct  and 
esteem  from  the  accomplished  pianist.  Miss  Arabella 
Goildard  (Mrs.  Davison). 

Alfred  ^lelloii  is  gone !  another  of  those  xvlio  have 
well  served  the  public.  And  surely  old  age  smns  not 
to  be  granted  to  these  energetic  and  enthusiastic  jniblic 
servants.  In  drawing,  xve  have  lost,  at  an  early  age. 
Leech  and  Bennett;  in  entertainment,  Albert  Smith 
and  Artemus  Ward  ;  and  now  in  music,  Mellon.  And 
the  hist  one  was  a  talented  and  popular  composer,  a 
successful  designer  of  innocent  recreation  for  thousands, 
a  kind  husband,  an  affectionate  father,  a  sincere  and 
faithful  friend,  an  indulgent  master,  and  a  generous 
and  compassionate  sympathiser  with  the  wants,  weak¬ 
nesses,  and  frailties  of  his  fellow-creatures. 


Books  fop.  the  Couxtp.y. — Messrs.  Ward,  Lock,  and 
Tyler  have  just  published  four  shilling  books,  which 
will  be  very  useful  or  entertaining  to  many  readers: 
one  on  Ferns  and  flosses,  another  on  AVild  Flowers, 
a  third  on  Alaiine  Botany,  and  the  fourth  on  Etiquette 
and  I’ulitcness. 


BODICE  AND  APRONS. 


out  and  triininod  with  two  rows  of 
narrow  black  silk  braid.  'I'hc  basque 
is  also  edged  with  a  fringe  of  jet 
bugles. 

— Black  silk  apron  arranged  in 
two  large  double  pleats,  and  cmved 
in  at  the  bottom,  so  as  to  form  a  point 
on  either  side.  'I'he  trimming  louiid 
the  bottom  consists  of  four  cross 
strips  of  the  same  material,  studded 
with  chalk-white  beads,  and  a  nai  row 
silk  fringe  round  the  edge.  'Ihe 
j;ointed  pockets  are  ornamented 
with  black  ribbon  velvet,  white 
beads,  and  a  narrow  silk  quill- 
ing  at  the  top. 

Hk  27.‘5. — Apron  of  black  poult 

de  soic.  It  is  cut  out  in  small 
Mn  Vandykes  at  the  bottom,  and  a 
flounce  ten  inches  deep,  pleated 
HS  u  l\mp'ux,  is  fastened  on  under 
H  ■  the  Vandykes. 

There  is  a  long 
3  p  o  c  k  e  t  o  n 

'  -  ^  either  side  and 

a  small  pointed 
.  basque  at  the 

top.  'I'he  apron 
^  i  s  t  r  i  m  m  e  d 

'  with  black  vcl- 
vet,  silk  braid, 
and  jet  beads. 


271). — Bl-vck  'I’l  LLE  Bodice. 
niiis  bodice  is  made  of  black  spotted 
tulle ;  the  lower  part  of  it  is  plain,  the 
upi)er  ]tart  simulates  a  square  chemi- 
setU*.  It  is  arranged  in  double  pleats, 
with  a  row  of  jet  beads  in  the  centre 
of  each  j>leat,  and  trimmed  round 
with  a  narrow  ruche  of  black  lace, 
and  a  deeper  lace  border  round  the 
lower  edge.  'Phe  bottom  of  the 
sleeves  is  trimmed  to  correspond. 
Bows  of  black  velvet  are  j)laced  on 
the  shoulders  and  at  the  top, 
in  front.  'I’he  waistband  is 
of  black  gros-grain  silk.  'I'he 
long  tight  sleeves  arc  trimmed 
round  the  bottom  in  the  same 
way  as  the  upper  part  of  the 
bodice.  A 


271.— Gored  Apron. 


272.— Black  Silk  Apron,  wmi  Points. 
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THE  STORY  OF  AUNT  JUSTINE. 

nr  FKANCIS  DEKKICK,  AUTIIOK  OF  “  MILDIIEU’S  WEDDING.” 

CIIAFTER  XIII. 

^piIREE  years  are  a  long  time  to  the  young,  a  long 
A  time  when  imsscd  in  “sickness  of  heart  and 
narrowness  of  place,”  in  decline  of  mind,  in  debase¬ 
ment  of  holy  feeling,  or  in  numbness  and  stnjior.  Yet 
Fairy  had  been  patient :  she  hiid  forgotten  half  she 
should  forget,  she  had  weeded  her  soul  of  bitterness, 
she  had  bent  it  to  circumstance,  and  striven  to  love 
where  love  was  due.  She  had  endiu^  and  shrunk  not, 
she  had  taught  her  brain  to  sleep,  not  think,  she  had 
forced  herself  to  live  a  half  life,  strangling  with 
nervous  haste  the  quick  thought  and  vivid  fancy  ever 
striving  to  bloom  within  her;  and  thus  always  seeking 
to  kill  her  soul,  she  learned  to  exist  in  torpor,  chilled, 
sluggish,  oppressed.  Her  head  was  heavy  and  often 
in  pain,  her  hands  were  cold,  her  frame  given  to  sudden 
ahiverings  without  cause,  her  eyes  full  of  fear  and 
sorrow.  In  a  dull,  quiet,  wordless  way,  she  carried 
her  misery  on  from  week  to  v/eek  and  month  to  month, 
never  complaining,  but  bearing  in  her  heart  a  load  of 
cold,  hca%'y  grief  that  numbed  brain  and  spirit. 

Her  beauty  was  sadly  dimmed :  she  looked  what  she 
was— a  woman  degraded  by  an  unholy  marriage, 
debased  by  commimion  with  an  imholy  man,  blighted 
iu  all  the  best  springs  of  her  life,  and  branded  in  her 
very  thoughts  as  a  creature  set  apart  for  sorrow  and 
for  sliame.  There  w'cre  recesses  in  her  mind  into  which 
she  dared  not  look,  gloomy  caverns  of  anguish  which 
she  durst  not  explore ;  madness  lay  that  way,  and  she 
fled  from  them,  walking  cold  and  passionless  before  the 
world.  There  were  times  when  the  struggle  to  be 
calm  had  cost  her  much,  but  these  days  had  long  gone 
by,  and  with  mind  and  body  both  now  in  captivity, 
she  bowed  her  head  to  the  yoke,  and  suffered  in  silence. 

Much  of  this  morbid  pain  was  doubtless  due  to  her 
own  poetical  a  d  pclding  nature,  which  was  strong  only 
in  the  meek  vinues  of  patience  and  charity,  but  the 
root  of  all  lay  in  ^Ir.  Norman.  He  might  have  won 
her  entire  love;  but  with  him  a  prize  grasped  was 
already  worthless,  and  he  grew  careless  and  indifferent 
long  before  her  affection  was  in  reality  steadily  fixed, 
or  her  esteem  truly  given.  He  never  understood  her, 
for  the  very  simple  reason  that  he  had  no  conscience 
himself.  AVhat,  then,  could  he  tell  of  the  sensitive 
slirinking  from  evil,  the  quick  self-reproach,  the 
passionate  honour,  the  pure  dignity,  of  the  woman 
whom  he  had  made  his  slave  ?  He  who  followed  his 
own  inclinations  with  all  the  blindness  of  an  animal 
was  not  likely  to  have  an  insight  into  her  daily  warfare 
with  self.  He  could  not  perceive  that,  like  a-tree  tom 
up  by  the  roots,  or  a  river  turned  from  its  coui-se,  she 
had  to  adajit  herself  to  a  new  soil,  and  force  her 
thoughts  to  new  channels.  Much  less,  then,  could  he 
guess  at  the  iia«sionate  remorse,  the  tearful  prayer,  the 
geueious  sorrow,  when  her  soul  leapt  back  througli 
some  sudden  memory,  some  half-forgotten  word,  to 
those  dear  times  when  it  walked  freely  in  the  paths 
it  loved.  How  often  at  collision  with  Phili2)'s  name 


had  the  vivid  thought  of  all  her  love  and  his  fiadied 
through  her  heart  with  the  old  glow  of  joy,  leaving 
a  bitter  sting  as  it  faded,  and  filling  her  generous, 
remorseftd  eyes  brimful  of  tears  for  Jlr.  Norman! 

How  often  had  she  knelt  and  prayed  earnestly  that 
she  might  love  him,  that  she  miglit  be  a  true  wife,  in 
soul,  iieart,  and  thought !  And  she  had  risen  from 
such  prayers  to  shiver  again  at  his  presence,  and  to  cry 
inwardly  with  a  stiffed  groan  that  “love  was  the 
fulfilling  of  the  law,”  and  duty  paid  from  reason  only 
was  as  dead  ashes  in  the  mouth, 

Mr.  Norman  neither  saw  nor  cared  for  any  of  these 
things.  He  was  content  that  when  Fairy  first  maii  ied 
him  she  had  been  dazzled,  blinded,  and  grateful.  It 
never  occurred  to  him  to  fix  these  feelings,  which  gave 
him  pleasure  now,  into  an  affection  which  might  or 
might  not  give  him  pleasure  hereafter.  For  some  time 
he  was  the  most  flattering  and  attentive  of  lovers,  and 
he  carefidly  kept  his  wife  from  every  shock  or  know¬ 
ledge  that  might  distress  her.  This  he  did  from  pure 
selfishness;  he  ha<l  “gone  in  for  happiness.”  and 
nothing  was  to  disturb  his  bliss  or  his  tramiuillity  till 
he  grew  tired  of  them  himself.  Tlien  it  was  astonishing 
with  what  careless  ease  he  permitted  Fairy  to  leam 
that  her  mother  was  a  hopeless  lunatic,  and  her  brother 
a  common  soldier.  Nor  was  this  all.  It  cost  him  not 
a  pang  to  own  with  smooth  selfishness  that  he  had  held 
back  Doll  and  Slab's  distressing  complaints  and  little 
Lionel's  heartrending  letters.  These  now  he  tossed 
into  Fairy's  lap  with  a  laugh,  and  so  sprang  on  his 
horse  and  nub-  away. 

The  young  wife  gathered  them  iq),  and  with  streaming 
tears  read  the  record  of  the  miseries  she  had  jturehased 
for  the  young  brother  who  had  been  the  pet  and 
darling  of  his  careless  family.  She  sent  Roots  to  the 
poor  boy,  and  removed  him,  for  this  ha2ipencd  while 
Mr.  Grind  was  in  Rclgium.  But  it  was  too  late — the 
wan  face,  the  weary  look,  the  shaken  nerves,  told 
their  talc  of  suffering  and  of  death.  And  in  a  few 
weeks,  with  little  wasted  arms  around  her  neck,  and 
pallid,  woebegone  cheeks  resting  on  her  bosom,  Lionel 
kissed  her  and  died. 

Thus  perished  the  happy,  high-spirited  1)oy  who 
had  borne  250vcrty  in  a  hundred  sha2)es  when  accoin- 
2Janicd  by  affection,  kindness,  and  freedom,  but  who 
had  found  life  too  hard  umler  sy.stcmatic  starvation, 
cold  order,  and  rigid  inqjrisonmcnt.  As  with  (,',ger 
ej'cs,  and  wan,  flushed  cheek  he  told  the  history  ei  his 
sufferings — as  he  s2ioke  of  ho2)c  deferred,  and  2>iUiem; 
waiting,  and  pa.ssionate  longing  for  letters  that  never 
came— as  he  whisjjercd  that  at  last  he  thought  I'i.iry 
had  forgotten  him,  and  then  he  sank  down  to  die, 
it  was  hanl  not  to  hate  Jlr.  Norman. 

.Ynd  at  length,  when  the  young  grateful  voice  that 
had  thanked  her  so  tenderly  was  still,  when  the  white 
fjvce,  showing  in  deat'n  all  its  pinched  hollowness,  all 
the  agony  of  boyish  giief  and  ugly  fiimine,  lay  cold 
and  rigid  before  her,  it  wa.s  harder  still  not  to  hate  ilr. 
Norman,  and  not  to  shriek  forth  that  loathing,  and  lie 
down  by  Lionel's  side  and  die  too. 

But  this  was  borne,  and  she  was  patient,  and  other 
sorrows  to  be  recounted  sv.aqrt  down  rqioii  her.  and 
found  her  2iatient  still,  and  the  more,  the  much  more. 
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■wliicli  h;vth  no  ■words,  no  chronicler,  heat  against  her 
gentleness,  and  wrote  their  weary  marks  upon  her  pale 
face. 

And  they  buried  little  Lionel,  the  “  young  cheerful 
creature,  whose  most  sinful  deeds  were  but  the  over¬ 
heating  of  the  heart  and  flow  of  too  much  happiness 
they  buried  him,  and  Air.  Norman  forgot  him  in  a 
T.eck.  Fairy,  too,  strove  to  forget ;  but  we  must  not 
ask  from  the  dove  what  the  hawk  alone  can  render. 

And  so  time  went  on  with  her  but  lamely  during 
these  three  years,  but  “  hearts  can  break,  yet  breaking 
live  on,’’  and  she  had  some  rare  joys,  coming  like  rain 
in  tlic  desert.  Letters  from  Charlie  speaking  of  promo¬ 
tion  and  of  adventure,  but  never  speaking  of  Fhilip ; 
letters  from  Doll  and  Mab,  now  at  Silverstream,  re¬ 
counting  many  stories  of  Baptiste  llerstal,  and  “dear, 
loving,  good  Aunt  Justine.” 

.Sometimes  as  Fairy  laid  down  the  letters  with  tears 
she  wondered  why  every  good  and  every  kindness  had 
come  too  late  for  her;  she  wondered  why  her  marriage 
had  done  none  of  the  things  she  expected  it  to  do ;  she 
wondered  why  it  had  done  so  much  evil.  It  had  killed 
her  father,  it  had  maddened  her  mother,  it  had  mur¬ 
dered  Lionel.  What  had  it  done  to  her,  what  to 
Philip?  Here  her  thought  stopped  as  she  fled  before 
it,  and  turned  to  her  sisters.  But  if  they  were  happy 
they  owed  none  of  their  happiness  to  her  great  sacrifice ; 
they  looked  upon  her  even  as  careless  and  selfish,  and 
they  gave  all  their  love  and  gratitude  to  Aunt  Justine. 
Jlore  than  this,  they  sometimes  wrote  even  cruelly, 
referring  to  those  “horrible  schools  to  which  yon  sent 
us,  and  which  killed  poor  Lionel.” 

And  Fairy  answere<l  these  unjust  reproaches  without 
a  innmmr,  sometimes  bringing  back  from  hasty  Alab 
and  good-natured  Doll  a  scant  apology. 

Agnes  was  often  a  visitor  at  ^Vellclose,  too  often. 
Fairy  thought ;  but  her  husband  early  made  her  undcr- 
stiuid  that  he  and  Agnes  were  friends,  and  their  friend- 
s'.iip  was  not  to  be  interfered  with.  Slow  to  think  evil, 
she  could  not  but  sec  there  ■was  some  mystery  between 
these  two,  some  secret  which  she  was  not  to  know  or 
to  jiry  into.  It  was  evident,  too,  that  they  mutually 
disliked,  mistrusted,  and  desjiised  each  other,  yet  there 
was  always  a  room  for  Agnes ;  and  the  best  horse  in  the 
stable,  the  best  wine  in  the  cellar  were  alike  at  her 
disposal. 

'ihese  indulgences  and  the  gratification  of  all  her 
whims  did  not  make  Agnes  handsomer ;  there  is  a  luxury 
that  debases  even  as  there  is  a  poverty  that  exalts,  and 
Fairy,  sighing  amid  all  the  riehes  that  siwrounded  her, 
often  thought  that  she  and  Agnes  were  lower  here  than 
when  shrinking  beneath  the  privations  of  their  old 
home. 

Fairy  had  one  child,  a  girl.  In  the  exuberance  of 
his  heart  Air.  Norman  had  named  her  Felicia,  and  for 
some  time  after  her  birth  he  had  felt  a  new  interest  in 
his  wife ;  but  this  had  soon  faded  away,  as  all  interests 
did  with  him,  save  self-interest. 

lie  was  a  mail  of  little  loves,  a  man  who  frittered 
aw, ay  his  heart  in  a  succession  of  new  fancies,  each 
filling  his  mind  for  a  tune  with  fresh  eagerness,  ending 
ever  in  the  old  disgust.  Such  a  man  could  never  love 
any  woman  long,  neither  could  any  woman  long  love 


him.  Uelicving  in  his  devotion,  and  grateful  for  his 
sujiposcd  kindness,  I'airy  had  given  him,  not  a  spon¬ 
taneous  love,  but  an  affection  which  might  have  grown 
into  a  wife's  best  tenderness,  but  gradually  he  had 
stripped  all  illusion  from  her  mind,  or  turned  it  into 
doubt  and  fear. 

In  his  own  heart,  too,  there  rankled  a  disappointment. 
Air.  Grind  had  truly  said  that  he  did  not  know  him¬ 
self.  lie  had  dreamed  that  in  marrying  Fairy  he  was 
securing  a  lasting  happiness — what  he  called  happiness — 
he  had  imagined  she  could  hold  his  wandering  tlioughts 
and  chain  his  fickle  fancy.  But  even  in  the  very  first 
days  of  his  marriage,  when  Fairy's  cheek  rested  on  his 
shoulder,  and  her  voice  faintly  whispered  in  his  ear 
that  she  was  won  at  last,  he  felt  within  himself  a  sort 
of  dim  wonder  why  he  had  cared  so  much  to  win  this 
woman,  and  with  this  there  fell  a  chill  upon  his  heart, 
and  a  fear  that  he  had  risked  too  much  for  a  reward 
which,  in  his  grasp,  dwindled  to  a  shadow'.  He  chafed 
at  the  w'cariness  creeping  over  him,  and  for  a  time  fought 
languidly  against  it ;  then  he  said  to  himself  bitterly 
that  he  had  been  mistaken,  and.  flinging  himself  out  of 
I'airy's  last  esteem,  he  swept  down  w-ith  the  tide  reck¬ 
lessly.  Then  she  knew  him  for  what  he  was,  fickle, 
treacherous,  heartless,  seeking  ever  for  new  things, 
■wearying  of  love  given,  pursuing  love  withheld,  with¬ 
out  conscience,  without  faith,  filled  with  an  infinite 
cunning  and  curious  refinement  ni  cruelty  which  she 
had  learned  to  fear. 

Some  may  wonder  that  so  fickle  a  man  should  so 
detenninedly  force  a  girl  to  marry  him,  but  this  is  no 
wonder ;  it  is  the  fickle,  the  men  of  short-lived,  strong 
passions — cruel,  selfish  passions — who  do  these  things. 
Such  men,  fighting  through  all  obstacles — for  dilficulties 
heighten  their  love  to  malice — take  young  girls  from 
happy  homes,  and  decoy  them  into  a  too  early  and  hasty 
marriage,  only  in  a  little  month  to  ill-treat  or  hate 
them.  Let  us  hope  such  things  are  rare,  but  they  are, 
and  I  have  seen  them. 

When  love  is  gone  tyramiy  remains,  and  to  some 
minds  tyranny  is  a  luxurj’.  Enjoying  this,  and  still 
appreciating  with  all  the  faint  powers  of  his  soul  her 
wonderful  truth  and  gentleness.  Air.  Norman  never 
repented  of  his  marriage  with  F'aiiy.  She  was  his,  she 
could  never  be  Philip's,  and  he  had  enjoyed  his 
triumph,  and  satiated  alike  his  passion  and  his  revenge. 

Aloreover,  Fairy  was  the  wife  that  suited  him ;  meek, 
obedient,  generous,  self-denying,  she  saved  him  all 
trouble  of  opposition  and  all  uxorial  anxiety. 

He  wanted  a  slave  in  a  wife,  not  an  antagonist  or  a 
competitor,  and,  as  he  truly  told  himself — 

“That  graceful  cat,  Alinuie  Sinclair,  would  have 
been  the  first,  and  Agnes  Woodford  the  other." 

As  eager  in  the  race  for  pleasure,  as  keen  a  lover  of 
the  enjoyments  of  wealth,  Agnes  would  soon  have  dis¬ 
tanced  and  have  ruined  him,  while  Alinnie  would  have 
expected  every  luxury  and  extravagance  as  her  right, 
and  at  the  same  time  she  would  have  e-xcelled  him 
in  cunning,  and  have  surpassed  him  in  hatred  and 
cruelty. 

Hence  his  choice  still  pleivsed  him,  and  if  weary  ho 
was  content,  and  being  contented  himself,  it  was  not 
likely  that  he  would  ask  or  care  wlKther  Faiiy  ••  wept 
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alone,  and  dreamed  ayain  the  visions  that  arise  without 
a  sleep.” 

I’erhaps  this  chapter  is  dreary,  but  in  passing  over  a 
period  of  three  years  there  must  necessarily  be  some 
retrospection  and  explanation. 

Let  us  glance  at  Silverstream  ere  we  close  the  pre¬ 
lude  to  new  events.  How  tranquil  and  unehanged  all 
looks  ill  the  quiet  village  of  St.  Loup !  And  even  at 
the  Chateau  de  I’ierpont  little  seems  altered,  for  though 
we  miss  the  aerid  visage  of  the  hennit,  the  vicious  nose 
of  Ilermance  shines  ubiquitous  among  the  trembling 
retainers,  and  her  shrill  tongue  resounds  as  of  old 
through  the  halls.  Voluble  on  all  subjects  save  one, 
and  on  that  she  is  obstinately  silent,  for  she  never  speaks 
of  her  husband,  and  never  pennits  any  mention  of  him 
to  her.  AVhether  he  be  living  or  dead  none  know.  She 
re-appeared  at  her  chateau  six  months  after  her  father's 
death  unaccompanied  by  the  handsome  stranger  who 
had  led  her  in  her  staid  age  so  strange  a  danee.  At 
first  she  had  called  herself  Madame  Schmidt  De  Pierpont, 
but  gradually  the  Schmidt  had  dropped  away  from 
people's  tongues,  and  now  she  was  De  Pierpont  only, 
and  ofteuer  Alademoisclle  than  ^Madame. 

Two  bright  faces  at  the  Chateau  d’Argenteau  make 
it  a  Silverstream  indeed,  and  gentle  Aunt  Justine  is 
happy  in  doing  good. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

I^AIRY  sat  in  the  bay-window  of  the  great  drawing¬ 
room  at  AVellclose  which  looked  over  the  flat 
meadows  that  lay  between  it  and  the  encroaching 
chimneys  of  Sharpton.  A  letter  rested  on  her  knee, 
and  her  eyes  gazed  wearily  away  into  the  smoky  sky. 

The  letter  was  from  Charlie.  “Thanks,”  he  said, 
“to  Mr.  Grind's  interest,  and  our  own  good  Aunt 
Justine’s  money,  I  am  just  gazetted  ensign.  Tliis  is 
not  bad  for  a  poor  fellow  who  enlisted  as  a  private 
three  years  ago.  Do  not  be  hurt.  Fay,  if  I  tell  you  I 
am  glad  I  do  not  owe  this  to  you.  Time  has  not 
changed  me  in  my  resolve  never  to  accept  anything 
from  Mr.  Norman.  In  your  last  letter  you  ask  after 
poor  Phil  Rayner.  This  is  the  first  time  you  have 
done  so  since  your  marriage,  and  I  was  rather  sur¬ 
prised,  as  I  fancied  your  interest  in  him  had  altogether 
dropped.  I  cannot  give  you  much  news  of  him,  as  he 
is  on  General  Sinclair’s  staff,  and  all  among  the  nobs, 
much  sought  after  in  society,  while  I,  who  only  the 
other  day  was  a  poor  sergeant,  am  of  course  in  no 
soeiety  at  all.  However,  Phil  is  a  good  fellow,  and  if 
he  couhl  have  made  me  cut  this  and  take  some  better 
thing,  he  would  have  done  it  long  ago ;  but  the  path  I 
had  chosen  I  was  resolved  to  stick  to.  I  have  had 
hardshijis  to  suffer,  but  better  men  than  I  bear  them 
without  a  murmur,  and  I  have  had  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  I  was  doing  the  right  thing.  I  could  not 
make  up  my  mind  to  seek  a  better  position  for  myself 
at  the  cost  of  feeling  like  a  sneak.  This  is  why  I  have 
steadily  refused  all  Phil's  offers  of  help.  I  knew  he 
had  no  interest  of  his  own,  and  all  he  could  have  done 
for  me  he  must  have  asked  as  a  favour  from  General 
Sinclair.  Now  this  I  could  never  have  borne,  for 
reasons  which,  as  my  miseries  arc  over,  and  I  am  an 


olTicer  and  once  more  a  gentleman,  I  do  not  mind 
telling.  I  hate  that  old  general,  and  he  detests  me.  I 
don't  hate  him  for  himself,  but  because  he  is  the  fatlier 
of  that  little  sleek  demon  who  I  once  said  was  a  cross 
between  a  Cheshire  cat  and  a  Welsh  rabbit.  If  I  were 
near  you.  Fay,  I  should  say  worse  of  her  now.  Slie 
has  caused  me  much  suffering.  I  verily  believe  slie  has 
tried  to  kill  me;  but,  thank  goodness!  I  was  a  little 
too  tough.  I  don't  mean  to  say  she  has  tried  to  poison 
me,  or  cut  my  throat ;  she  is  no  such  bungler  as  that. 
There  arc  better  and  surer  ways  in  India  of  killing  a 
man  than  these. 

“  What  do  you  say.  Fay,  to  being  shut  up  in  a  jtrison 
— an  oven  rather — in  the  hottest  season  for  a  month? 
Good  heavens!  how  I  suffered  !  I  feel  in  a  blaze  now 
when  I  think  of  it.  Rut  knowing  she  wanted  me  to 
die,  I  was  determined  to  live.  These  things  are  all 
over  now,  and  I  join  a  distant  regiment,  far  out  of  her 
way,  else  I  would  not  distress  you  by  naming  them. 
The  imprisonment  happened  when  I  was  corporal.  'I’he 
general  gave  me  some  despatches  to  convey  to  a  distant 
post.  ii«  route  it  became  necessary  to  o])en  the  hag. 
and  then  I  found  it  empty !  I  was  accused  of  stealing 
the  papers,  or  of  losing  them  through  carelessness,  and 
I  was  put  under  close  arrest.  I  should  have  been  tried 
by  court-martial,  only  I  had  found  in  the  despatch-hex 
a  dainty  little  handkerchief  with  Miss  Minnie's  name 
in  the  comer.  With  great  trouble  I  managed  to  convey 
this  information  to  her ;  and  although  apparently  slic 
took  no  notice  of  it,  orrlei's  very  soon  came  down  from 
the  general  that  I  was  to  be  released, 

“I  could  tell  you  a  hundred  other  stories.  Fay,  of 
things  she  has  done  to  sting  and  torture  me.  Not  by 
her  own  hand,  of  course ;  but  she  always  found  a  tool, 
sometimes  a  c.aptain  with  whom  she  flirted,  or  a  raw 
lieutenant  on  whom  she  had  bestowed  a  smile;  hat 
oftenest  it  was  her  poor  blind  father,  who  does  her 
behests  in  the  idea  that  he  is  carrying  out  his  own  will. 
How  it  is  I  have  not  succumbed  to  the  petty  persecu¬ 
tions  and  miseries  I  have  sustained  I  scarcely  know. 
It  is  frightful  in  India  to  have  a  man  high  in  office,  like 
General  Sinclair,  for  an  enemy, 

“I  do  not  know  even  now  that  I  should  tell  you 
anything  of  this  if  it  were  not  rumoured  that  the 
Sinelairs  are  going  home,  and  I  wish  to  put  you  on 
your  guard  against  them.  Above  all,  beware  of  In  r. 
She  hates  the  very  name  of  Woodford,  though  why  or 
wherefore  it  is  impossible  to  guess.  However,  I  have 
/iU  her  hatred,  and  I  am  inwardly  convinced  she  has 
laboured  hard  to  kill  me.  If  Phil  marries  her  1  shall 
pity  him,  but  I  don't  believe  he  ever  will.  The  oM 
stories  still  fly  about  of  his  being  engaged  to  her,  aii'l  as 
she  certainly  refuses  all  offers,  it  may  be  true  she  likes 
him;  but  I  give  him  credit  for  clearer  instincts  than 
to  be  caught  in  her  toils.  Ry-the-bye,  this  is  a  tabooed 
subject  with  us ;  we  found  we  quarrelled  over  it.  so  we 
droj)ped  it  for  ever.  Then,  of  course,  the  difference 
in  our  positions  made  our  communion  rare.  1  felt  it 
awkward  for  Phil  to  meet  mo,  so  until  very  lately  I 
have  kept  out  of  his  way  as  much  as  possible.  He  has 
got  on  wonderfully  well  in  India  ;  he  holds  a  first-rate 
appointment ;  but  the  climate  is  playing  the  deuce  with 
his  constitution.  I  doubt  if  you  would  know  him,  he 
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is  so  chanfTod.  All  the  spins,  however,  set  their  caps 
at  him,  hut  he  is  faithful  to  Miss  Minnie,  or  to  som  - 
hiiili/;  it  rather  puzzles  me  why  he  don't  marry.  He 
asks  for  you  sometimes.  Fay.  hut  always  in  a  very 
cheei’ful.  off-hand  .manner.  In  fact,  the  world  isn't 
sentimental  now-a-day.s,  least  of  all  in  India.” 

Fairy  had  read  all  this,  and  sat  now  in  a  sort  of  cold 
v;onder.  mar^  elliii"  at  herself  for  all  she  hail  suffered 
in  the  old  days,  when  Fhilip's  silence  and  fickleness 
had  so  wrung  her  heart  that  she  had  rushed  in  hlind 
(h'.'pair  on  her  fate.  And  he  was  not  married ;  thus 
his  conduct  still  seemed  inexplieahle,  and  the  weh  that 
had  heen  ravelled  around  her  was  as  hopelessly  entangled 
n.s  ever.  She  pitied  herself,  yet  she  jiitied  Mr.  Norman 
more — more,  because  he  had  once  loved  her,  and  hut 
for  this  waste  in  her  heart  she  might  have  won  him  to 
constancy  and  truth. 

Like  all  women  whose  youth  has  been  crushed  out  of 
ihem  by  some  great  blow,  Fairy  was  conscious  of  a 
fund  of  wasted  power,  unused  talent,  and  dormant 
faculty  of  pleasing.  She  felt  that  ^Ir.  Norman  saw  her 
without  these,  and  that  to  him  she  seemed  ever  a  poor 
spiritless  creature,  dumb  and  stiijiid  as  a  trojiical  bird 
in  a  cold  clime.  It  was  no  wonder  she  bad  been  unable 
to  retain  bis  affection ;  if  she  had  had  courage  to  be 
her  true  self,  if  she  could  have  bloomed  forth  with  all 
her  powers,  he  might  still  be  the  loving  husband  he 
was  to  her  at  the  first.  Now  it  was  too  late  ;  his  mind 
was  gone  to  waste,  anil  had  grown  weeds — hors  was 
dwindled  into  barrenness,  and  grew  nothing.  And  she 
tad  no  influence  over  him  ;  he  went  his  own  way  rcck- 
iCssly,  and  she  could  not  save  him.  Surely  she  had 
injured  him  more  than  herself  in  becoming  his  wife ! 
Slie  had  married  him  in  the  selfish  hope  of  benefiting 
nei  family.  A  man  had  a  right  to  expect  to  be  married 
fet  himself,  and  the  woman  who  took  him  for  any 
Other  reason  did  him  a  lasting  wrong. 

Thus  Fairy,  in  self-reproachful  thought,  turned  like 
a  true  wife  from  the  image  of  Philip  to  that  of  her 
husband.  She  dimly  wondered  why  she  had  ever  loved 
so  careless  and  heartless  a  man  as  Philip  seemed  to  be. 
She  had  not  thought  so  hardly  of  him  once,  but  facts 
are  .stubborn  things :  he  h.ad  deserted  her,  and  now  it 
would  apiK'ar  he  was  playing  fast  and  loose  with  Miss 
Sinclair.  And  upon  this  man  she  had  wasted  out  all 
her  heart,  throwing  away  her  love  like  rain  on  s.and, 
hopeless  of  fruit,  reaping  only  dust  and  bitterness. 

A  girl  of  Fairy's  nature  loves  in  the  belief  that  love 
is  a  sun  in  which  all  virtues  will  rijien,  and  the  buds 
of  hope  bloom  into  the  flowers  of  faith  and  charity. 
Take  this  sun  from  her,  and  she  goes  through  life 
shivering  in  ill-concealed  mi.sery  ;  her  soul  withers,  and 
she  becomes  a  poor  feeble  thing,  dwindled  of  half  her 
being,  or  else,  if  her  heart  rebound  from  suffering,  she 
is  apt  to  gain  a  hard,  worldly,  callous  strength,  as  far 
removed  from  true  womanhood  as  is  the  feebleness  of 
which  I  speak. 

C'harlie's  account  of  ISIinnic  .'Sinclair's  vindictiveness 
puzzled  Faiiy.  Al’hy  should  she  persecute  a  forlorn, 
unhajipy  young  man  who  had  certainly  never  offended 
her  ?  Poor  Charlie !  how  hoiribly  he  must  have  suffered, 
flung  into  coarse  companionship,  and  exposed  to  all  the 
Wretchedness  of  barrack  life  in  a  broiling  climate  !  Fairy 


looked  round  her  luxurious  drawing-room  and  sighed. 
Except  Agnes,  to  whom  among  her  family  had  she 
been  able  to  give  any  share  of  the  riches  she  enjoyed? 
She  had  no  idea  Mr.  Norman  never  intended  she  should 
do  so.  and  that  Agnes  was  the  only  excejdion  he  ever 
meant  to  make. 

Deep  in  thought,  Fairy  st.arted  when  the  door 
opened,  and  the  voice  of  Mr.  Grind  reached  her  ear. 

“  Where  is  your  husband?'’  he  said  hurriedly.  “  Ills 
mother  is  very  ill ;  he  must  go  to  Paris  at  once.” 

Frightened,  Fairy  came  forward  and  took  his  ex¬ 
tended  hand. 

'•  I  will  send  for  Leslie,”  she  said  ;  “  he  is  gone  out 
alone,  but  perhaps  his  groom  xvill  know'  where  to 
find  him.” 

Fairy  would  not  acknowledge  to  Mr.  Grind  that  in 
her  heart  she  knew  too  well  Mr.  Norman  was  gone  to  a 
neighbouring  village  to  try  his  fascinations  on  a  poor 
widow's  daughter  there,  who  had  lately  attracted  his 
wandering  fancy. 

“Is  the  man  in  his  confidence?”  asked  Mr.  Grind, 
shrugging  his  shoulders.  “  If  so,  let  him  go  at  once ; 
there  is  no  time  to  be  lost.” 

Fairy  blushed — the  blush  was  for  her  husband — as 
.she  rang  the  bell,  turning  away  her  face  from  Mr.  Grind. 

“  Wh.at's  the  row?”  asked  Agnes,  coming  forward 
from  the  inner  draw  iug-room  with  a  sherry-cobler  in 
her  hand. 

Mr.  Grind  did  not  answer ;  his  aversion  to  Agnes 
was  intense ;  the  sight  of  her  dexterous  fingers  made 
him  shudder;  to  him  she  was  the  evil  genius  that 
assailed  his  beloved  bank ;  he  never  thought  of  her  as 
a  h.andsome  woman. 

“Poor  Mrs.  Norman  is  dangerously  ill,”  said  Fairy 
softly. 

'I'hat  lady  had  never  received  her  as  a  daughter, 
never  shown  her'  any  cordiality,  but  it  was  impossible 
not  to  be  sorry  for  I.cslic's  mother.  Agnes  took  a  long 
sip  at  her  sherry-cobler. 

“  Is  that  all  ?”  she  said  careles.sly.  “  Well,  it  will 
be  a  good  thing  if  she  goes  off  the  hooks.  Leslie  will 
jum})  into  a  jolly  good  property — won't  he,  Mr.  Grind?” 

;Mr.  Grind’s  stonj'  face  took  a  stonier  hue. 

“  I  believe  Lord  Leslie  left  his  daughter  a  large 
fortune,”  he  said. 

Then  he  turned  to  the  servant  who  stood  at  the 
door,  and  desired  that  ^Ir.  Norman's  groom  should  bo 
sent  to  him.  When  this  individual  appeared,  ho  seemed 
wonderfully  obtuse  and  ignorant  of  his  master’s  move¬ 
ments  ;  nevertheless,  he  was  hopeful  as  to  finding  him. 
lie  did  lind  him,  and  in  an  hour  ^Ir.  Norman  was  on 
bis  way  to  Paris. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

IN  a  cool  room,  with  every  window  shaded  from  the 
sun,  while  an  active  punkah,  pulle  1  by  a  diligent 
band,  wafted  a  pleasant  breeze  to  her  brow.  .Miss 
^linnie  Sinclair  reclined  on  a  sofa,  and  dozed  the  hot 
hours  away. 

Save  that  .she  was  paler,  India  had  not  changed  her. 
There  was  the  same  creamy  complexion,  the  same 
exquisite  grace  and  perfection  of  figure,  the  same 
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oranjre-tijited  hair,  the  pale  eyes  cold  as  ice,  Avith  their 
■warm  brown  lashes,  and  the  defiant  nose,  malignant  as 
of  old. 

General  Sinclair  sat  at  a  table  with  a  pile  of  English 
papers  before  him.  lie  had  aged  innch,  and  his  Avhole 
aspect  betr.ayed  suffering  and  illness.  He  folded  the 
large  sheet  of  the  Timfs  with  a  trembling  hand,  and 
leant  back  in  his  chair  as  though  that  slight  exertion 
had  wearied  him. 

“  My  dear,  darling  old  angel,  what  a  dreadful 
noise  that  horrid  paper  makes!"  said  ^linnie  in  a  cross 
voice. 

“  ISly  love,  I  am  sorry  if  I  have  disturbed  you,” 
rettinied  the  general;  “but  you  see — bless  me! — 
what's  this  ?  I  am  very  sorry.  Poor  thing ! — and  so 
young  too !’’ 

^linnie  raised  herself  on  her  elbow,  and  looked  at 
hun  impatiently. 

“What  is  the  matter,  papa?  What  is  it?  Why 
don't  you  sjteak  out  ?'’ 

“^ly  dear,”  rejdicd  the  old  man,  gazing  at  her  with 
eyes  full  of  tenderness,  “  I  am  afraid  you  will  be 
shocked.  There  is  some  one  dead  whom  you  love 
dearly.” 

A  swift  flush  covered  Minnie’s  face,  leaving  it  marble 
white.  She  clcncheil  her  haml  as  though  preparing 
to  bear  some  shock,  and  then  said  in  a  rapid  tone — 

“  Who  is  it  ?  I  hate  suspense.'’ 

“ !Mra.  Norman,  my  dear;  and  she  was  only  fifty- 
four.” 

Minnie  drew  a  deep  breath,  and  fell  back  on  her 
cushions  silent.  Her  father  thought  she  was  weeping, 
and  respecting  her  grief  he  diil  not  utter  a  word  to 
disturb  her.  Rut  in  a  moment,  to  his  surjirise,  she 
sprang  from  the  sofa  .and  came  towards  him. 

“  What  is  the  date  of  that  paper,  papa?  Hoav  long 
ago  did  .she  <lie  ?” 

“About  si.x  weeks  ago,  my  love.  You  must  tiy  not 
to  grieve.  Minnie.” 

••Have  you  any  later  papers,  papa?”  said  the  girl 
eagerly,  thrusting  aside  his  caressing  h.and. 

“  Ye.s.  ^Minnie,  a  fortnight  later.  Here  is  the  pile 
on  the  table.  Don't  disturb  them,  my  dear — I  am 
looking  at  them  in  rotation.” 

Rut,  for  answer,  !\!imiic  seized  the  whole  in  her 
swift  arms,  and  carried  them  to  a  little  table  by  the 
sofa. 

“Noav,  papa,  don't  mind  mo;  go  on  reading.  I'll 
bring  all  the  papers  back  to  you  in  two  minutes.” 

'I'he  gene;al  fixed  his  eyes  on  her,  as  though  he 
thought  her  wild  m.anner  was  some  new  development 
of  grief.  Seeing  Ids  anxiety  she  looked  at  him  and 
siiiih  d — that  wondious  sweet  smile  which  transformed 
her  face  into  such  sudden  beauty. 

“  You  ilea.r  great  goo.se  of  a  soldier,  do  you  suppo.se 
anything  is  going  to  grieve  me  wldle  I  have  got 
I  liked  Mr.<.  Norman,  ami  I  .am  Sony  she  is  dead;  but 
I  won't  jii'eteiid  to  be  ndserablc  .about  it.  I  think  I 
am  more  Sfirry  for  her  son.  Now  his  mother  is  gone 
he  will  fi.'el  how  cruel  ami  ungrateftil  he  was  to  her.” 

Admiring  his  daughter's  love  ami  her  generous  ideas 
of  duty,  the  general  smiled  back  gratefully  at  her,  and 
busied  him.self  ag.ain  composedly  with  the  Times. 


Then  Minnie,  from  the  pile  before  her,  took  up  the 
papers  one  by  one,  .and  examined  the  top  lines  of  the 
first  page.  She  hail  looked  at  eight,  utkI  thrown  them 
aside,  when  a  sudden  sparkle  in  her  eye,  and  a  tightening 
of  her  lip,  showed  she  had  found  the  object  of  licr 
search. 

It  was  an  advertisement  worded  thus ; — 

“  ‘  A  wicked  son  is  a  cui’so  to  his  mother.’  The 
jAcrson  who  agreed  on  this  countersign  with  a  friend 
earnestly  desires  to  see  him.  There  will  be  no  danger 
in  the  meeting,  and  he  will  hear  much  which  will  prove 
to  his  advantage.'’ 

This  appeared  in  every  paper  after  this  date,  up 
to  the  last  one  received  from  England.  In  this  it  was 
discontinued,  and  Minnie  was  about  to  throw  it  .aside 
when  a  word  caught  her  eye.  That  word  was  Grind. 
“  One  hundred  pounds  reward.  Information  rerpiircd 
respecting  a  person  known  to  his  .associates  by  the 
n.ame  of  ‘  Swell  .Saunders,’  .and  last  heard  of  in  Relgium 
under  the  name  of  Schmidt.  The  .above  reward  will 
be  paid  to  any  one  who  can  supply  authentic  proof 
of  this  person's  de.ath,  or  Avho,  if  living,  will  send 
his  present  address  to  Mr.  Griud,  banker,  Sharpton.” 

Minnie  crushed  the  paper  in  her  hand,  and  gazed 
thoughtfully  in  her  father's  face.  Her  lips  ■were  parted, 
ami  her  p.alc  grey  eye.s,  in  their  intensity,  took  an 
uinvontcd  colour  and  depth,  (iuick  to  sec  every 
change  in  his  darling's  mien,  the  general  asked  anxiously 
if  she  was  ill. 

Minnie  shook  her  head,  but  without  removing  his 
fixed  gaze  from  her  countenance, 

“  Then  you  are  grieving  .about  Mrs.  Norm.an.  ^linnie. 
You  feel  her  de.ath  more  than  you  pretend.  1  know 
you  feel  it  deeply;  with  your  tender  heart,  how  can 
you  help  it?  1  am  so  sorry !  What  can  I  do  for  you, 
d.arling,  to  aid  you  to  bear  this  grief?” 

“  Rapa,  you  are  looking  very  ill,”  said  ISlinnie  in 
answer,  as  two  large  tears  rolled  over  her  smooth 
cheeks.  “  I  have  been  horribly  selfish  and  Acicked. 
I  feel  it  noAv.  ]\[rs.  Norman's  de.ath  has  o]»ened  my 
eyes  to  the  truth.  Her  son  has  s.acrificed  her  to  his 
.silly  f.ancy  for  that  cunning  Woodford  girl ;  but  I  li.aA’C 
acted  just  as  blindly.  1  h.aA’C  s.acrificed  you  to  iny 
absurd,  childish,  idiotic  liking  for  th.at  insensi’ole  post 
Rayncr.  R.apa,  if  you  don't  go  home  to  England 
directly,  I  Avill  h.ave  myself  skinned  alive,  and  then 
burnt— I  Avill  indeed!  Oh,  p.apa!  my  darling  p.apa! 
you  AA'on't  be  so  cruel  as  to  die  and  Ic.aA’c  me  a  hasting 
leg.acy  of  remorse  and  shame,  Avill  you?” 

This  burst  of  frenzied  affection  startled  the  general. 
He  felt  both  for  her  and  for  himself.  His  voice  shook 
as  he  spoke. 

“.My  d.arling,  for  your  sake  I  trust  I  shall  be  spared 
a  fcAV  years  longer.  J  should  like  to  see  you  married 
before  1  die.  Shall  I  siteak  to  I’hilip  and - ’ 

“No,  no,”  intcrnipted  Minnie  excitedly,  '■!  hate  him 
now.  All  1  want  is  to  take  you  home — safe  home.  I 
shall  be  miserable  till  you  go.  Why  didii  t  I  see 
befoi-c  hoAV  ill  you  look?” 

•She  came  over  to  him,  and  put  her  arms  about 
his  neck  lovingly,  ki.ssing  him  Avith  te.ars. 

“Jly  dearest  child,”  said  the  fiightened  general, 
“don’t  re2iroach  yourself  .so  bitterly.  1  am  Avell,  I 
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assure  you — tliat  is,  toleral)ly  ■well,  and  even  if  I  ■were 
to  (lie,  should  not  regret  it  if  I  have  gained  your 
haiiiiiness.’’ 

“My  happiness  is  in  being  ■\vith  you.  My  dearest 
hope  is  to  return  home ;  I  am  weary  of  this  country. 
As  to  Philip,  you  have  power  enough  to  take  him  home 
with  us  if  you  like.'’ 

This  speech,  and  ^Minnie's  refusal  of  two  or  three 
eligible  offers,  convinced  the  general  that  her  ill-fated 
love  for  Philip  was  as  lirmly  rooted  as  ever.  He  sighed, 
and  said  tenderlj* — 

“  I  will  do  anything  you  svish,  Slinnic ;  but  if  I  cai’ry 
him  to  England,  I  am  bound  to  get  him  as  good  an 
api)ointment  there  as  he  has  here,  unless  you  have  made 
up  your  mind  to  give  him  yourself  and  your  fortune.” 

Refore  Minnie  could  answer  this,  a  servant  entered 
and  laid  a  card  before  her. 

“  Colonel  lladart  is  in  the  dr.awing-room,  miss,  and 
wishes  to  see  you  for  a  moment  if  you  are  disengaged.” 

“  Oh,  I  am  so  glad,  papa,”  cried  iliunie,  “  because 
I  have  good  news  to  give  him !  He  will  be  appointed 
to  the  conuuand  of  the  — th  llegimeut  next  mouth,  will 
he  not  ?” 

“  Yes,  I  have  done  that  for  you,  hlinnie,”  said  the 
general  a  little  gravely,  “  and  it  was  far  more  difficult 
than  I  thought.  There  was  a  great  prejudice  against 
Badart  in  high  (piartera.  He  is  said  to  be  cruel,  and 
at  all  events  he  is  unpopular  both  with  officers  and 
men.  I  have  pledged  my  word  for  him  now,  and  I 
hojie  he  will  do  well.  He  has  had  a  lesson  in  being 
thrust  aside  so  long.” 

“  Oh,  papa,  he  will  do  very  well !  He  is  just  the 
man  for  the  dancing  — th — he'll  bring  them  to  order.” 

She  ran  off,  and  in  another  moment  she  was  greeting 
a  tliin,  wiry,  sallow  man  of  irritable  aspect,  who  held 
hci-  hand  with  a  lingering  pressure,  and  regarded  her 
■with  intense  admiration. 

He  had  massive  jaws,  a  quick  eye,  and  a  crooked 
nose,  and  his  voice  had  a  curious  nasal  twang,  some¬ 
thing  like  a  New  Englander’s.  There  was  no  geniality,  no 
sense  of  humour,  about  the  expression  of  his  hard  face. 
He  seemed  a  man  so  uttei-ly  unsympathetic,  that  he 
might  have  been  a  human  tree  or  a  human  fossil,  and 
no  one  would  have  been  surjwised  *)n  hearing  it. 

In  r.apid  words  Minnie  told  him  what  Gener.al  Sin¬ 
clair’s  interest  had  accomiilished  for  him.  His  .salkr.v 
face  grew  dusky  yellow  as  she  .spoke,  and  he  bit  h’-; 
tliin  lips  angi  ily. 

“Ah,  1  know  they  hate  me!”  he  said,  “but  the;.’ 
could  scarcely  deny  this  r-eward  to  my  services,  and 
now  they  give  me  the  command  of  a  troublesome  regi¬ 
ment — a  regiment  which  for  years  has  h.ad  a  colonel  i.  > 
lax  that  1  hear  tlicre  is  no  discipline  at  all  there.” 

“/:’;///•<>  uoHs,"  said  IMinnic,  bending  forward  in  her 
most  gracious  manner,  and  smiling  as  she  told  the  lie. 
“you  are  expected  to  put  them  in  order,  and  it  is 
hoped  you  will  make  an  example  of  one  or  two.  This 

is  a  secret  between  me  and  Lady - ,  so  don’t  betray 

me.” 

The  colonel  looked  at  her  eagerly,  and  his  lieree, 
cruel  eye  gleamed  with  savage  jileasure.  llis  fatin'.- 
■w^as  a  schoolmaster,  and  had  been  rather  too  celebrate  1 
iu  his  day  for  horrible  Hoggings  of  his  jmpils,  and  hi.; 


son  had  in  his  eye  and  air  more  of  the  tyrannical  peda¬ 
gogue  than  the  soldier. 

“  And,”  continued  IMinnie,  as  she  let  her  soft  wliite 
fingers  fall  gently  on  his  arm,  “  I  really  fear,  colonel, 
your  post  will  be  no  sinecure.  At  all  events  there  is 
one  mauvais  siijct  who  will  give  you  some  trouble.” 

“  You  mean  the  young  fellow  who  once  had  the 
insolence  to  write  you  an  impertinent  letter,”  returned 
the  colonel  as  he  took  Slinnie’s  hand  and  kissed  it. 
“IVlio  is  this  young  IVoodford? — is  he  a  gentleman 

“  Scarcely,  1  should  say,  since  he  has  risen  from  the 
ranks.  I  hate  low  people,  don’t  you,  colonel  T' 

“I  hate  whomsoever  you  hate,”  said  the  lean  colonel. 
“Minnie,  may  I  one  day  hope - ’’ 

“  Hush !”  cried  Minnie.  “  No  one  must  hope  while 
n)y  father  lives,  you  know.  I  will  never  leave  him. 
Papa,”  she  said,  raising  her  voice,  “do  come  here; 
Colonel  Badart  wants  to  see  you !’’ 

The  general  put  aside  the  cixrtain  between  the  two 
rooms,  and  greeted  his  guest  a  little  stiffly. 

“  AVe  ■were  talking  of  young  Wooilford,”  said  the 
colonel  in  an  embarrassed  way,  for  no  man  likes  to  be 
stopped  so  abruptly  in  a  declaration.  “  I  am  very 
sorry  he  has  joined  my  regiment.  I  dislike  his  character 
extremely.” 

“  He  is  not  fit  to  be  a  soldier,”  returned  the  general 
a  little  sternly ;  “  he  has  a  careless,  inattentive  nature 
not  easily  amenable  to  discipline,  but  I  doubt  if  there 
is  anything  really  bad  about  him.” 

At  this  point  Minnie  adroitly  cb.anged  the  subject, 
and  the  colonel  soon  after  took  his  leave.  In  their 
parting  salutations  she  again  let  her  hand  rest  con¬ 
fidingly  in  his,  and  taking  a  flower  from  her  bosom  she 
gave  it  to  him  with  a  smile  and  a  look  that  sent  the 
poor  lean  man  away  enchanted. 


THACKERAY. 

RECOLLECT  him  well  of  yore— 

'Idle  quaint  shrewd  humour  and  the  wit ; 
The  kindly  cynicism — sore 
"With  love — and  scarce  a  sting  iu  it. 

Satire  was  his,  but  never  base  ; 

He  was  not  we.ary  of  his  kind ; 

He  saw  so  clearly  in  the  face 
The  stamp  of  an  immortal  mind! 

“  God  help  us ! — ^juq)pcts  as  we  seem” — 

Thus  argued  he — “  there's  light  l)eyoud.” 

A  Christian  sceptic,  with  a  gleam 
Of  wisdom  found  in  mercy's  bond. 

The  manly  soul — a  nuan  for  men  ; 

Yet  womanly  in  this  rare  fashion — 

The  gall  and  wormwootl  in  the  i)en 
Turn’d  ere  ’twas  dry  into  eonqias.sion. 

My  cousin  Thackeray !  \Vhen  I 
Was  but  a  child,  he  used  to  tell 
Strange  stories  to  me,  and  would  try 
My  baby  sorrows  to  tlisp.  I. 

Kind  friend  and  kinsman,  fare  thee  well 
Thine  honour’d  head  no  more  we  see 
But  from  the  lanib  invisible 

A  noble  voice  still  speaks  from  thee ! — R.B. 
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NEEDLEWORK  PATTERNS. 


of  floss  silk ;  they 
are  j^laced  in 
straifilit  rows, 
alteniatelywhite 
anil  red.  ‘rreen 
and  violet ;  there 
is  a  cross  woiked 
with  <;old  thread 
in  the  centre  ot' 
each. 


270  and  277.  j44-l-j 

What-Not.  :r^®g 

M(ttfriah:Jara  2  *  '3 
i  inii'ds  ;  black',  y  Tp  1 

ichitc,  nd,  (jr'iu,  T-]^ 

aud  I'idit  jbi.'S  T  ~m~] 

silk: ;  t/old  iJinad ;  yj 

bamboo  inouiit-  ilCS 

This  elegant  y  ^  ^ 

little  article  of 
furniture  is  21  ^ 

inches  high.  It  J'S 

is  meant  to  place  -(-  ; 

on  a  bureau  or 
side-table,  to 
contain  the  -  - 

newspapers,  let-  -7  PJ 

ters,  and  cards  y-j-j-M 

which  may  be  i  -|-U-J 

received  during  y  J  1^ 

the  day.  The  -*- 

framework  and  ^ 

handles  of  the  y  jbM? 

w’hat-not  are  ^ d-|^ 

made  of  bamboo  y 

caiie ;  the  under  T  -|-|t 

part,  forming  a 
sort  of  basket,  is 
covered  on  the  ^ 
outside  with 
.fav.a  canvas  cm-  H;  -  yh 

broidered  with 
silk,  and  lined 
inside  with  green  silk;  it 
is  edged  round  with  gimp 
cord  outside  and  inside  with 
a  narrow  ruche  of  green 
ribbon.  The  bamboo  canes 
of  the  handles  are  twisted 
round  with  green  silk  cord, 
finished  off  with  tassels  to 
match. 

No.  277  shows  the  what¬ 
not  when  completed  and 
thus  ornamented. 

No.  27i»  is  the  p.attcrn 
to  be  worked  upon  tliedava 
canvas,  'i’he  outlines  form¬ 
ing  the  dia¬ 
mond  2)at- 
tenis  are  em¬ 
broidered  in 

point  russe,  j 

with  black  | 

silk ;  the  stars  ’ 

are  fonned  of 
long  stitches 


27!^. — CnociirT 
In>i:i:tiox. 

This  jiretty  in¬ 
sertion  is  very 
suitable  for  ber- 
ceaunette  covers 
or  jiillowcases, 
and  should  be. 
worked  with 
ni  i  d  d  le-sized 
cotton.  If  the 
•tion  is  used 


Iy  inser 

y  for  anything  else 

y  but  a  pillowcase, 

y  omit  the  lower 

y  border  on  which 

the  buttonholes 
are  made.  Regin 
the  insertion  in 
I  I  the  middle  of 

yl  one  of  the  star- 

like  figures,  with 
a  foundation 
chain  of  1)  stitches ;  join 
them  into  a  circle  by 
making  1  slij)  stitch,  and 
crochet  thus  : — *  10  chain, 
1  slip  stitch  in  the  nth  of 
these  chain ;  this  forms  1 
purl ;  4  chain,  1  slip  stitch 
in  the  circle,  rei)eat  from 
*  .0  times  more.  Ai’ork  4 
slip  stitches  in  the  next  4 
chain,  then  crochet  •  in 
the  next  jmrl ;  •')  double 
divided  by chain.  4  chain, 
repeat  .h  times  from  *. 
Fasten  the  thre<ad  after 
having  fas- 
t  e  n  e  d  the 
last  4  chain 
stitches  with 
a  slip  stitch 

Dto  the  1st 
double  stitch 
of  this  round. 
'Ibis  com¬ 
pletes  the 


What-Not. 


276.— Pattern  for 


XUM 


XEEDI.EWOTtK  PATTEUX.S. 


24» 


star-like  li"ure. 

AVoik  on  one  siile 
of  these  li).jures  the 
followiiiji  4  rows : — 

1st  row  :  *  1  tre- 
hle  ill  tlie  2ii<l  scal¬ 
lop  of  the  four 
jilaceil  tojrether.  .‘I 
chain.  1  doulilc  in 
tlie  next  scallop,  d 
chain.  1  trchle  in 
the  last  of  the  4 
scallops,  .‘i  chain.  1 
treble  in  the  l.st 
scallop  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  4  placed  to¬ 
gether,  :>  chain.  1 
ilouhle  in  the  ne.xt 
2nd  .scallop.:!  chain. 

1  treble  in  the  drd 
scallop,  :i  chain. 

Itepeat  from  *. 

2nd  row :  :>  treble 
ill  the  1st  stitch  of  the  preceding 
row.  *  miss  :i  stitches,  d  treble 
in  the  4th  following  stitch.  Ke- 
pcat  from  *. 

did  row :  *  3  treble  cast  off 
together  as  one  stitch  on  the 
ne.xt  3  stitches  of  the  preceding 
row.  2  chain,  llepeat  from  *. 

4th  row :  1  ilouble  on  t’  o 
next  stitch  of  the 
preceding  row, 

*  4  chain,  1  slip 
stitch  in  the  3 
double:  this 
forms  1  luirl:  d 
double  on  the 
next  d  stitches 
of  the  preceding 
row.  llepeat 
from  *.  After 
having  worked 
these  four  rows 
likewise  on  the 
other  side  of  the 
star  figures, 
work  over  the 
la.st  the  follow¬ 
ing  5  rows  for 
the  button¬ 
holes  : — 

1st  row  :  1 

double  in  the 
next  purl,  *  2 
chain.  1  double 
in  the  next  purl. 
l{c]icat  from  *. 

2nd  row :  1 

double  in  each 
stitch  of  the 
preceding  row. 

3rd  row ;  Al¬ 
ternately  11  double.  7  cliain, 
under  which  miss  7  stitclics. 

4th  row  :  I, ike  the  2nd  row. 

bth  row:  *  3  double  on  tlie 
next  3  double  of  the  preceding 
row,  1  purl  (4  chain.  1  slip  stitch 
in  the  last  double  stitch),  lle¬ 
peat  from  *. 


278. — Crochet  Insertion. 


279. — Orn.vmeni  al  Fi:.\me  for  a 
Match  Stand. 


.!/((/( rials :  I'iiir 
caiiros ;  ml 
jlasssilL;  lilucL  liitlii; 
i/ilt  In  (Ills ;  ariiuiiu Ills 
I'fijilt  natal. 

An  intinite  vaiiety 
of  ])atterns  arc  now 
]>vcpared  in  gilt  or 
silvered  metal, 
finely  carved,  for 
oniameiiting  arti¬ 
cles  of  fancy  work. 
In  our  iiresent  pat¬ 
tern  the  bird's-nest 
which  serves  as  a 
match  stand  is 
formed  of  a  light 
trellis-work  of  iron : 
the  branch  and 
leaves  and  the  mother  bird,  who, 
with  open  wings,  seems  to  con¬ 
sider  in  desj  air  the  nest  emptied 
of  her  young  ones,  are  of  gilt 
metal.  A  flight  of  little  biids 
(those,  no  doubt,  who  have  de- 
scitcd  the  nest)  are  placed  u]:cn 

the  cuter  lordcr.  'Ihese  little 

birds  arc  also  of 
gilt  metal ;  they 
are  sewn  on  with 
gold-coloured 
silk  over  the 

border,  which  is 
worked  in  com¬ 
mon  cross-stitch 
with  black  floss 
silk,  and  edged 
on  either  side 

with  a  row  of 
gilt  beads.  'I'lie 
centre  is  filled 
uj)  with  re<l  doss 
silk  in  slanting 
stitches,  forming 
sijuares  over  S 
stitches  of  the 
canvas.  The 
metal  stand  and 
ornaments  are 
sewn  over  this 
centre. 

'I'lie  frame  is 
12  inches  long, 
9  inches  wide. 
To  mount  it.  fold 
back  the  edges 
of  the  canvas, 
and  stretcli  it 
over  a  jiiecc  of 
cardboanl  of  the 
same  size,  lined  witli  red  glazed 
calico. 

Eirmly  sew  together  the  can¬ 
vas  and  lining,  and  hide  the 
seam  under  an  edging  of  red 
giinj)  cord.  Add  a  metal  ring 
at  the  top  to  hang  up  the 
frame. 


27!). — Orname  vTAi, 
Frame  for  a  Match 
Stand. 
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XATUIIE’S  IMOXTIILY  VrOKK. 


XATURE'S  ZnIOXTIILY  VrORK. 

MAY. 

T  is  onco  more  iloy !  Once  more  Xaturc  lias  opened 
her  liousc  to  all  her  guests.  She  has  hung  forth  her 
richest  draperies ;  she  has  repainted,  rehurnished,  re- 
gilded  ;  she  has  drawn  the  veil  from  before  her  most 
magnificent  pictures,  and  all  earth  is  her  garden,  in 
which  the  trees  are  white  with  blossom,  and  the  ground 
is  carpeted  with  myriads  of  flowers.  The  soft  breezes 
diffuse  most  delicate  odours,  and  the  sun,  spreading 
from  mountain  to  mountain,  looks  down  into  the 
narrowest  vales,  the  densest  clefts  of  the  hills  and 
thickets  of  the  forest,  into  rushing  rivers  and  serene 
lakes,  and  bids  the  lowliest  creatures  awake  from  their 
long  slumbers  and  come  forth  to  the  festival  of  Jlay. 

But  while  there  is  a  natural  eagerness  to  hail  INIay  as 
a  summer  month — and  from  its  position  in  the  circle  of 
the  year  it  ought  to  be  one — it  is,  after  all,  vciy  much 
a  spring  month  in  these  oim  British  Islands.  In  more 
southern  climates  it  really  unites  all  the  soft  beauties 
of  spring  witli  the  radiance  of  summer,  and  possesses 
warmth  enough  to  cheer  and  invigorate  without  over¬ 
powering.  AVith  us  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
month  is  about  51  degiws,  which  is  a  little  below  what 
the  thermometers  mark  as  “  temperate,”  and  cold  winds 
seill  mere  or  less  prevail.  The  cast  wind  has  generally 
a  great  hold,  and  sometimes  there  are  even  falls  of  snow 
within  the  first  ten  or  fifteen  days.  “Change  not  a 
clout  till  Jlay  be  out,”  says  the  proverb ;  still,  before 
the  close  of  the  month  the  weather  gets  warmer,  and 
Xaturc  is  prodigal  of  her  beauties. 

Who  shall  tell  all  the  flowers  in  garden  and  in  field 
— aU  the  birds  and  insects  that  arc  now  flitting  and 
fluttering  amongst  them?  Tlie  banks  are  still  covered 
with  prunroscs  and  violets,  and  h.crc  and  there  with 
pilewort,  but  from  the  very  commencement  to  the  end 
of  the  period  some  new  flower  is  added  every  day. 
Buttercu^DS  are  abundant,  and  make  the  field  one  blaze 
of  gold,  for  they  grow  higher  than  the  generality  of 
our  grasses,  and  so  overtop  the  green  that  surrounds 
them.  It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  they  communicate 
to  the  butter  at  this  season  its  rich  yellow  tinge,  for 
the  cows  will  not  touch  the  plant  on  account  of  its 
acrid  biting  quality.  Tliis  is  strikingly  visible  in 
pastures,  whei’C,  though  all  the  grass  is  cropped  to  the 
very  roots,  the  numerous  tufts  of  this  weed  spring  up, 
flower,  and  shed  their  seeds  in  perfect  security,  un¬ 
molested  by  the  cattle.  This  common  flower  belongs 
to  that  large  family  of  plants  the  ranunculacca;,  or 
crowfoot  tribe,  and  not  a  better  flower  can  be  found  to 
illustrate  botany,  as  it  is  easily  taken  to  pieces  and 
readily  explained.  Beneath  the  yellow  petals  there 
may  be  seen  five  small  greenish-yellow  leaflets,  which 
arc  the  sepals  of  the  caly.x  (or  cup).  They  fall  off 
shortly  after  the  flower  oj)ens.  Within  these  are  five 
other  leafy  organs,  of  a  bright  yellow  colour  on  both 
sides,  which  give  to  the  buttercup  its  gay  and  glittering 
appearance.  They  stand  iqr  and  form  a  little  cup,  in 
the  bottom  of  which  the  other  parts  of  the  flower  are 
curiously  arranged.  These  are  the  petals  of  the  corolla. 
At  the  base  of  each  will  be  seen,  on  the  inside,  a  little 


scale,  from  which  honey  exudes.  V.'ithin  the  corolla 
arc  found  a  large  number  of  stamens,  with  very  short 
filaments,  and  almost  buried  within  the  stamens,  and 
occupying  the  centre  of  the  flower,  a  number  of  little 
green  grains,  which  arc  the  caipels  containing  seed. 

Sweet  woodroof  now  displays  its  small  white  flowers, 
and  those  vlio  delight  in  perfuming  their  wardrobes 
will  not  fail  to  gather  it,  for  it  has  the  smell  of  new 
hay,  and  retains  its  scent  a  length  of  time,  and  is  by 
many  greatly  preferred  before  lavender.  This  delightful 
fragrance  is  hardly  perceptible  when  the  plant  is  first 
gathered,  imless  the  leaves  are  bruised  or  rubbed  be¬ 
tween  the  fingers.  The  sweet  woodi'oof  is  rather  a  scarce 
plant,  and  must  be  sought  for  in  woods,  about  the 
trunks  of  oaks,  oak -leaf  mould  being  the  soil  it  most 
delights  in.  The  white  flowers,  though  small,  are  as 
beautiful  as  those  of  the  star-shaped  jessamine.  Xow, 
too,  we  find  the  graceful  wood-sorrel — the  true  Irish 
shamrock — ^thc  trefoil  leaves  of  which  are  heart-Bhai)ed, 
of  a  bright  green,  and  a  true  weather-glass,  as  they 
always  shut  up  at  the  approach  of  rain.  The  petals, 
which  arc  beautifully  streaked  with  lilac,  soon  fade 
when  the  flower  is  gathered,  while  the  leaves  yield  the 
purest  oxalic  acid,  and  arc  much  sourer  than  the 
common  sorrel.  On  hedge-banks  the  wild  germander  is 
conspicuous — of  a  fine  azure  blue — a  worthy  type  of  one 
of  the  prettiest  families  in  Flora's  kingdom  of  beauties. 
One  of  this  family,  the  large  water  myosotis  (or  mouse- 
car)  is  the  proper  forget-me-not,  the  emblem  of  friend¬ 
ship.  In  Germany  the  forget-me-not  is  said  to  deilve 
its  name  from  a  most  romantic  story.  A  minstrel  of 
^klayence  had  wandereil  forth  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the 
world,  leaving  behind  him  a  girl  to  whom  ho  was 
attached  and  betrothed.  In  a  few  years,  having  gained 
both  riches  and  reputation,  he  returned  to  seek  his 
bride.  On  the  eve  of  their  wedding,  as  the  lovers 
walked  by  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  a  tuft  of  the  bright 
blue  myosotis  attracted  their  attention,  and  in  the 
attempt  to  gather  the  flowers  the  poor  minstrel  missed 
his  footing  and  fell  into  the  river.  He  rose,  and  rose 
again ;  he  felt  the  rapid  current  sweeping  him  along, 
and  knew  that  his  fate  was  sealed.  AVith  one  last 
effort  he  cast  some  of  the  flowers  to  the  bank,  and,  cio 
the  waters  closed  over  him,  the  words  “  forget-me-not” 
mingled  with  his  drowning  cry.  The  story  which  thus 
tells  us  how  the  pretty  little  flower  came  by  its  name 
also  tells  us  that  the  minstrel  who  gave  it  was  not 
forgotten,  and  that  his  betrothed  died  unwedded. 

rientiful  as  red  and  white  campions  arc,  it  is  vciy 
rare  to  find  them  both  together,  though  there  is  hardly 
a  hedge  in  a  sunny  spot  midcr  which  they  arc  not  now 
in  bloom.  Like  the  ragged  robin  they  are  in  many 
places  still  called  cuckoo-flowers,  and  what  the 
“  cuckoo  bii’ds  of  yellow  hue”  arc  (mentioned  by 
Shakspeare),  has  never  been  satisfactorily  exiflaincd. 
Few,  when  looking  at  the  greater  stitchwort  now  in 
flower,  would  fancy  that  that  large-shaped  bloom  was 
one  of  the  family  of  chickweeds.  As  for  the  lesser 
stitchwort,  it  is  rarely  found,  excepting  on  wild  wastes, 
where  gorse  and  heather  abound;  and  we  almost 
wonder  why  so  white  and  <lelicato  a  flower  should 
choose  the  wilderness  to  flourish  in,  and  never  be 
found  in  perfection  but  in  lonely  places.  Several  of 


XATUUE-S  :SIOXTIILY  WORK. 


the  lioar.tiful  '.vihl  gcrauiuins,  conunonly  calk'd  crane's- 
bill,  (love's-bill,  and  other  luunes,  arc  now  in  flower,  and 
some  of  them  bear  foliage  as  soft  and  downy  as  those 
that  aie  cultivated.  Some  have  rich  rose-coloured 
flowers,  oth'jrs  are  dashed  with  deep  purjde,  like  the 
heart's-case,  while  the  oue  known  as  herb  Robert  is  as 
beautiful  as  air/  of  our  garden  flowers.  If  you  have  a 
mind  to  i)reservo  it,  it  will  make  a  })retty  specimen  on 
paper  with  its  pink  stem,  l)eautifully-cut  leaves,  and 
piak-veined,  rarely  pure  white,  corolla.  Rut  should  you 
chance,  on  some  rocky  bank  or  earth-topped  wall,  to 
meet  with  a  specimen  of  the  (iirtiniiim  iHciilum — a  rela¬ 
tive  to  herb  Robert — j'ou  will  acknowledge  it  to  be 
more  beautiful  still,  with  its  stems  clear  and  shining, 
almost  like  those  of  balsam,  with  their  swollen  pink 
jointings,  and  with  leaves  at  times  nearly  as  pink  as  the 
small  pretty  flowers. 

Rut  the  most  curious  of  all  plants  now  in  bloom  are 
the  orchises,  some  of  which  look  like  bees,  flies,  spiders, 
and  butt'jrllies ;  for  wlien  in  bloom,  you  might  at  a 
distance  fancy  that  each  plant  was  covered  with  the 
insects  after  which  it  is  named.  An  orchis  has  only 
once  to  be  seen  and  the  eye  is  for  ever  familiar  with  the 
whole  variety,  for  it  resembles  no  other  flower,  display¬ 
ing  nothing'that  would  seem  capable  of  forming  a  seed- 
vessel,  as  b'oth  stamen  and  style  are  concealed.  Like 
the  violet  it  has  a  sjmr,  and  the  bloom  rises  from  a 
twisted  stalk.  The  commonest,  which  is  hawked 
about  the  streets  of  London  in  April,  is  the  early  pui  ple, 
remarkable  for  the  dark  purple  S2)ot3  on  the  leaves,  but 
it  sehloin  lives  long.  Kent  is  the  county  for  orchises, 
where  several  varieties  may  now  be  found  in  flower. 

How  beautiful  a  mixture  of  flowers  and  leaves  is  in  the 
high  br.ide  under  this  north  hedge — quite  an  illustration 
of  the  blending  of  the  seasons.  An  old  irregular  hedge¬ 
row  is  always  beautiful,  especially  in  the  spring  time, 
when  the  grass  and  mosses  and  flowering  weeds  mingle 
best  with  the  bushes  and  creeping  plants  that  overhang 
them.  Rut  this  bank  is,  most  especially,  various  and 
lovely.  Shall  we  try  to  analyse  itV  First,  the  clinging 
wliitc-vcincd  ivy,  which  crawls  up  the  slope  in  every 
direction,  the  masterpiece  of  that  rich  mosaic.  Then 
the  brown  leaves  ami  the  lilac  blossoms  of  its  fragrant 
names.akc  the  ground-ivy,  which  grows  here  so  pro¬ 
fusely.  Then  the  late,  lingering  primrose,  then  the 
delicate  wood-sorrel,  then  the  regular  pink  stars  of  the 
crane's-bill,  with  its  beautiful  leaves ;  the  golden  oxlip 
and  the  cowsliti  “cinque-spottesl;'’  then  the  blue  pansy, 
and  the  enamelled  wihl  hyacinth ;  then  the  bright 
foliage  of  the  briar-rose,  which  comes  trailing  its  green 
wreaths  among  the  flowers ;  then  the  bramble  and  the 
woodbine,  creeping  round  the  foot  of  a  pcdlard  oak, 
with  its  brown  faded  leaves.  The  verdant  moss,  the 
blackthorn  with  its  lingering  blossoms,  the  hawthorn 
with  its  swelling  buds,  the  bushy  maide,  the  long  stems 
of  the  hazel,  and  between  them,  hanging  like  a  golden 
plume  over  the  bank,  a  splendid  tuft  of  the  blossomed 
broom,  then,  towering  higli  above  all,  the  tall  and  leafy 
elms.  And  this  is  but  a  faint  picture  of  tiiis  hedge,  on 
the  meadow  side  of  which  sheep  arc  bleating,  and 
whore,  every  here  and  there,  a  young  lamb  is  thrusting 
its  pretty  head  between  the  trees. 

Look  at  the  gorgeous  blossoms  of  the  chestnut  tree ; 


see  the  lavish  snow,  which  weighs  down  the  hawthorn 
bough,  gaze  on  the  glory  of  the  inouufain  ash,  the 
laburnum,  the  guelder  rose,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
month,  on  the  broad  white  flowers  of  the  elder  and  tiie 
wayfaring  tree ;  and  feel  that  ^lay  comes  but  once  a 
year.  The  profusion  of  the  gay  and  fragrant  flowei.s 
of  the  hawthorn  attracts  every  one's  attention.  Its 
employment  as  the  principal  living  fence  to  our  fields 
brings  it  within  everybody's  view.  Allowed  to  reach 
its  full  size  as  a  tree,  it  richly  adorns  many  of  our  old 
jiarks,  and  many  a  dell  and  hollow  in  our  soutlievn 
downs,  where  its  gnarled  stem  and  svidc-spnead 
branches  add  to  its  effect;  and  the  abundance  and 
sweetness  of  its  flowers,  collected  together  in  sucli 
masses,  and  seeming  to  cover  the  whole  tree,  make  it  an 
object  that  cannot  be  contemplated  without  admiration. 
The  double  and  jiink  varieties  arc  introduced  into  our 
shrubberies,  where  they  are  universal  favourites,  ami 
altogether  it  would  be  dillicult  to  name  the  floral  object 
which  has  collected  round  it  a  greater  number  of  pleas¬ 
ing  associations,  or  which  belongs  more  completely  to  our 
English  life,  than  the  hawthorn.  In  May,  though  flowers 
are  abundant,  we  select  this  one,  and  not  merely  dignify 
it  by  combining  its  name  with  that  of  the  season,  but 
actually  identify  it  with  the  month  in  which  it  appears. 

M.ay-piearls,”  says  Rev.  C.  A.  Johns,  “would  i-o  a 
pretty  name ,  but  ^Iav,  as  everybody  calls  the  flowers 
of  the  hawthorn,  is  a  name  which  from  its  simpflicity  is 
most  comprehensive ;  as  if  a  wreath  of  the  flowers  wero 
in  itself  a  portion  of  the  season.” 

Wo  may  add  to  our  list  of  lloAvering  trees  this  month 
the  beech  and  the  Scotch  fir,  both  of  which  bear  barren 
and  fertile  flowers  separate.  The  last-mentioned  tree 
belongs  to  the  coniferre  or  cone-bearing  tribe,  which 
also  includes  the  junipicr,  now  showing  its  diminutive 
catkins  and  berry-like  cones  mingled  with  the  fruit, 
ripe  and  unripe,  of  former  years. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  month,  if  we  walk  into 
woods,  we  shall  bo  struck  with  their  peculiar  beauty. 
Woods  are  never  more  agreeable  objects  than  when 
they  have  only  half  assumed  their  green  array.  Beauti¬ 
ful  and  refreshing  is  the  light  of  the  young  leaves 
bursting  forth  from  the  grey  boughs,  some  trees  at  one 
degree  of  advance,  some  at  another.  The  assemblage 
of  the  giants  of  the  wood  is  seen,  each  in  its  own 
character  and  figure,  neither  disguised  nor  hidden  in 
the  dense  mass  of  foliage  which  obscures  them  in 
summer — you  behold  the  scattered  and  majestic  trunks, 
the  branches  stretching  high  and  wide,  the  dark  drapery 
of  ivy  which  envelops  some  of  them,  and  the  crimson 
flush  that  glows  in  the  world  of  living  twigs  above. 
If  the  contrast  of  grey  and  mossy  branches,  and  of  the 
delicate  richness  of  young  leaves  gushing  out  of  tlrein 
in  a  thousand  pdaces  be  inexpressibly  delightful  to 
behold,  that  of  one  tree  with  another  is  not  less  so. 
One  is  nearly  clothed,  another  is  mottled  with  givy  and 
green,  struggling,  as  it  wore,  which  should  have  the 
piredominancc,  and  another  is  pierfectly  naked.  The 
wild  cherry  stands  like  an  apparition  in  the  woods, 
white  with  its  profusion  of  blossom,  and  the  wilding 
begins  to  exhibit  its  rich  and  blushing  countenance. 
The  pines  look  dim  and  dusky  amid  the  lively  hues  of 
spuing.  The  abeles  are  covered  with  their  clust'ji.>  of 
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albescent  ami  powilerod  loaves  ami  witlierin"  catkins  ; 
ami  beneath  them  the  pale  spathes  of  tlie  arum,  fully 
expamled,  display  their  orimson  clubs,  presenting  a 
sylvan  ami  particular  air  that  nothing  else  iv.sembles. 

15y  the  end  of  the  month  most  of  the  trees  will  have 
donned  their  new  attire,  nor  will  they  ever  apjiear  more 
beautiful  than  now,  for  the  folitige  of  summer  is  darker; 
the  delicate  spring  green  is  gone  by  the  end  of  June, 
and  the  leaves  then  no  longer  look  fresh  and  new\  In 
clumps  the  trees  are  exceedingly  beautiful,  scattered,  as 
it  were,  at  itimlom,  when  no  separate  branch  is  seen,  but 
all  the  foliage  is  massed  together  like  one  immense  tree, 
resting  on  its  background  of  sky.  Even  on  level  ground 
a  clump  of  trees  has  a  pleasing  appearance,  for  the 
lower  branches  blend  harmoniously  with  the  grass, 
while  the  blue  air  seems  to  float  above  the  upper 
portions  like  a  transparent  veil.  Here,  too,  we  sec  such 
colours  as  only  a  few  highly-endowed  artists  succeed 
in  seizing;  the  sunshine  that  falls  golden  here,  and 
deepens  into  amber  there,  touched  with  bronze;  then 
the  dark  green,  almost  black  in  the  shade,  with  dashes 
of  purple  and  emerald — green  as  the  first  sward  of 
showeiy  April. 

Every  tree  and  flower  may  be  regarded  as  a  wondrous 
piece  of  mechanism  designed  and  adapted  to  select  certain 
constituents  from  the  soil  and  from  the  air,  to  build 
them  up  in  a  form  of  its  own,  and  to  present  them  in 
colours  peculiar  to  itself.  With  this  power  of  gathering 
up  their  own  food  from  such  soils  as  contain  it  they  are 
to  a  certain  extent  independent  of  conditions  of  ground, 
and  adapted  to  take  the  same  form  and  put  on  the 
same  colouring  whatever  the  nature  of  the  land.  This, 
however,  is  not  entirely  the  case.  It  has  been  already 
mentioned  that  Kent  is  the  county  for  orchises,  and  we 
might  have  stated,  when  speaking  of  the  hawthorn,  that 
the  red  may  derives  its  ruddy  hue  from  having  grown 
ill  a  <leep  red  clayey  soil.  Soils  are  of  different  kinds, 
according  to  the  rocks  from  which  they  are  derived. 
Limestones  when  broken  up  afford  calcareous  or  marly 
soils;  sands  afford  soils  containing  much  silica  (flint)  ; 
clayey  soils  contain  large  quantities  of  silica  and 
alumina ;  decayed  plants  give  origin  to  peaty  soils. 
None  of  these  soils  are  very  good  for  the  farmer.  lie 
prefers  open,  fertile,  valuable  loams — intennediatc  soils, 
resulting  from  a  mingling  of  the  various  kinds.  The 
mingling  may  take  place  in  fiehls  where  the  edges  of 
different  rocks  overlap,  or  one  rock  may  contain  in  itself 
all  the  various  ingredients.  Rain,  rivers,  winds,  and 
other  agencies  break  up  the  rocks,  sort  the  materials, 
and  mingle  the  different  kinds,  while  trees  falling  in 
moist  spots  afford  by  their  decay  a  black  vegetable 
mould.  Some  trees  like  one  soil,  some  another;  but 
besides  the  silica,  chalk,  &c.,  and  the  organic  matter, 
the  ground  must  contain  some  amount  of  potash,  soda, 
magnesia,  oxide  of  iron,  sulphuric  acid,  phosphoric  acid, 
&c.,  or  else  the  plants  will  not  grow.  These  things  are 
a  portion  of  the  food  of  the  plant,  and  though  plants, 
like  animals,  have  differing  appetites,  they  agree  as  to 
the  main  articles  of  diet.  The  intelligent  farmer  is 
aware  that  he  can  only  fertilise  his  fields  by  restoring 
to  the  ground  the  same  elements  that  have  been  ab¬ 
stracted  from  it  by  the  growing  plants. 


The  month  of  May  is  not  a  very  busy  one  for  the 
fai'iner,  though  in  late  years  some  sowing  remains  to  be 
done,  and  in  forward  ones  the  weeds  require  to  be  kept 
under.  The  husbanthnan  now  looks  forward  witli 
anxious  hojie  to  the  reward  of  his  industry.  Corn  is  in 
its  tendeix'st  green  ;  haylields  are  bending  in  silky  waves ; 
lambs  are  frisking;  tlie  scent  of  gorse  and  clover  fills 
the  air.  May  was  calleil  by  our  Saxon  ancestors  Tri- 
iiiilhi,  because  at  that  season  they  began  to  milk  tlieir 
kinc  three  times  in  the  day.  'I'he  full-uddered  cows 
make  some  extra  labour  in  tlie  dairy,  where  the  rosy- 
cheeketl  maidens  sing  merrily  over  their  pleasant  work. 
As  we  look  at  the  great  farmhouse  in  the  centre  of  the 
rich  milk-yielding  meadows,  and  think  of  cooling  curds 
and  whey,  luscious  cheesecakes  and  custards,  cream 
that  you  might  cut,  and  strawberries  growing  in  rows 
before  the  beehives  in  the  garden,  we  go  along  licking 
our  lips  at  the  fancied  taste,  and  thinking  how  these 
pleasant  dainties  lo.se  all  their  fine  country  flavour  when 
brought  into  our  smoky  cities,  while  here  they  seem  as 
if  “  cool'd  a  long  age  in  the  deep-delved  earth.” 

^^’e  see  the  progress  spring  has  made  in  the  cottage 
gardens  which  we  pass,  for  the  broad-leaved  rhubarb 
has  now’  grown  tall ;  the  radishes  aie  rough-leaved ;  the 
young  onions  show'  like  strong  grass;  the  rows  of 
spinach  are  ready  to  cut ;  peas  and  young  potatoes  are 
hoed  up,  and  the  gooseberries  and  currants  show  like 
green  beads  on  the  bushes,  while  the  cabbages,  to  the 
great  joy  of  the  cottagers,  arc  beginning  to  “  heart.” 

In  Slay  every  field  with  hedgerows  and  bushes  is  a 
bird-meadow.  The  business  of  nest-making  still  con¬ 
tinues,  but  the  first  broods  are  hatched,  fledged,  and  fly 
before  the  close  of  the  month.  The  assiduity  and 
patience  of  the  female  bird  while  sitting  is  admirable,  as 
well  as  the  conjugal  affection  of  the  male,  who  sings  to 
his  mate  and  often  supplies  her  place;  nor  can  any¬ 
thing  exceed  the  parental  tenderness  of  both  when  the 
young  are  brought  to  light. 

From  out  the  sky  comes  the  loud  cawing  of  the  rook 
as  it  passes  overhead,  sometimes  startling  us  by  its 
sudden  ciy  when  flying  so  low  we  can  trace  its  moving 
shadow  over  the  grass.  We  hear  the  cooing  of  ring¬ 
doves,  and  when  they  cease  for  a  few  moments  the  pause 
is  filled  up  by  the  singing  of  so  many  birds  that  only 
a  practised  ear  is  enabled  to  distinguish  one  from  the 
other.  Then  comes  the  bell-like  note  of  the  cuckoo, 
high  above  all,  followed  by  tlie  shriek  of  the  beauti¬ 
fully-marked  jay,  until  it  is  drowned  in  the  louder  cry 
of  the  woodpecker,  which  some  naturalists  have  com- 
pai’ed  to  a  laugh,  as  if  tlie  bird  were  a  cynic,  making 
a  mockery  of  the  whole  of  this  grand  wihl  concert. 

The  lark,  cheering  herself  and  those  that  hear  her, 
ascends  high  towards  heaven’s  gate  with  her  song  of 
praise.  No  bird  sings  with  more  method  than  the  lark. 
There  is  an  overture  iierformed  virace  crcscoido  w  hile 
the  singer  ascends;  when  at  the  full  height  the  song 
becomes  modirato,  and  distinctly  divided  into  short 
passages,  each  repeated  three  or  four  times  over,  like  a 
fantasia,  in  the  same  key  and  tunc.  If  there  be  any 
wind,  he  rises  perpendicularly  by  bounds,  and  after¬ 
wards  poises  himself  with  breast  opposed  to  it.  If 
calm,  he  ascends  in  spiral  circles,  moves  in  horizontal 
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circles  durii!"  the  principal  part  of  his  song,  and 
zigzagly  downwards  during  the  jicrforinance  of  the 
fucih’.  Soinctiines,  after  descending  about  half-way, 
he  ceases  to  sing,  and  drops  with  the  veloeity  of  an 
arrow  to  the  ground.  Tiie  nightingale,  which  we  saw 
last  month,  remains  at  first  in  hedges  and  thiekets  on 
the  borders  of  cultivated  ground,  where  an  abundant 
supply  of  food  can  be  procured ;  but  as  soon  as  the 
larger  trees  are  covered  with  foliage  it  retires  into  the 
woods  and  hides  in  the  tliickest  recesses.  The  nest  is 
usually  commenced  about  the  beginning  of  May,  and 
is  formed  with  coarse  weeds  and  dried  oak-le.aves  on 
the  outside,  and  with  horsehair,  little  roots,  and  cow- 
hair  on  the  inside.  It  is  generally  believeil  that  the 
male  is  the  first  that  makes  its  appearance  in  England, 
and  that  his  song  increases  in  sweetness  as  the  expected 
arrival  of  the  female  draws  nearer.  Nor  will  he  shift 
liis  place,  but  continues  to  sing  about  the  spot  where 
he  was  first  heard,  and  where  she  is  sure  to  find  him 
when  she  comes.  We  have  no  doubt  these  birds  under¬ 
stand  one  another,  and  that  the  female  finds  her  mate 
by  liis  song,  which  was  familiar  to  her  before  her 
arrival,  and  that  she  can  distinguish  his  voice  from  all 
others.  Early  in  this  month  the  latest  species  of  the 
summer  birds-of -passage  arrive,  generally  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  order: — Fern  owl  (or  goat-sucker),  flycatcher,  and 
sedge-bird. 

Those  lesser  winged  creatures,  the  insects,  are  now 
more  numerous  and  full  of  life  and  activity,  'flic  great 
stag-beetle  comes  forth  and  soars  booming  through  the 
air.  The  cockchafer  is  humming  about  every  fresh¬ 
leaved  sycamore.  The  dragon-flies,  of  all  sizes  and 
hues,  skim  and  dart  along  the  margins  of  rivers ;  and 
on  the  very  waters  walk,  with  long  skate-like  motions, 
or  whirl  in  rajjid  dance,  insect  creatures  that  seem  full 
of  happiness. 

Rut  stay !  "What  have  we  here,  just  fallen  upon  the 
ledge  of  our  cottage  casement?  An  ephemera,  or 
may-lly — one,  doubtless,  of  the  early  swarm  which  we 
noticed  .at  nine  o'clock  this  morning  rising  and  Railing 
near  the  Imook  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden.  They 
were  then  just  risen  from  the  water,  new-born  into  air 
.and  into  their  perfect  stage  of  being.  Now  it  is  scarce 
noon,  yet  of  this  and  of  the  greater  number  of  its 
active  fellows  the  life  is  over.  Literally,  as  proverbially, 
tills  is  the  creature  of  a  day.  A  d.ay  !— say  r.athcr  of  a 
few  brief  hours !  Rut  only  let  us  compare  it  with  the 
works  of  art  or  artifice  intended  by  us  for  a  day’s 
dur.ation.  Here  all  is  finish  and  perfection,  for  Nature 
metes  not  the  quality  of  her  workmanship  by  amount 
of  time.  The  four  unequal  wings,  with  nervures  so 
delicately  reticulate,  resemide  the  finest  lace,  the 
meshes  tilled  by  yellowish  glassy  membrane  and  freaked 
with  dark-brown  spots  or  squares.  On  the  narrow 
chest  and  long  and  flexible  body  the  same  colours  are 
harmoniously  disposed  in  spots  and  rings,  and  even  the 
three  slender  filaments  which  form  the  tail  arc  ringed, 
ai  miltc,  with  black  and  yellow,  the  whole  being 
coloured  by  a  natural  varnish. 

Rutterflics  arc  now  darting  about  in  every  direction, 
here  seeming  to  play  with  one  another — a  dozen 
together  in  places — there  resting  with  folded  wings  on 


some  flower;  then  setting  off  in  th.at  zigzag  flight 
which  enables  them  to  escape  their  pursuers,  as  few 
birds  can  turn  suddenly  enough,  when  on  the  wing,  to 
capture  them.  'J'he  “  peacock”  .and  “  tortoiseshell”  m.ay 
be  seen  in  numbers  among  the  flowers,  settling  on 
the  warm  gravel,  or  two  of  them  hovering  one  above 
the  other  in  the  air.  Numerous  c.abbagc-butterflies  are 
on  the  wing,  but  since  there  arc  various  successive 
broods,  there  arc  .almost  as  many  still  enwrapped  in 
the  skins  of  their  angidar  chrys.alides,  and  hnng  pen¬ 
dent,  horizontally,  in  their  choseii  places  of  security, 
such  as  under  the  copings  and  ledges  of  garden  walls 
and  jialings.  The  coming  out  of  the  sm.all  tortoiseshell 
butterfly  may  also  now  be  observed,  or  at  any  rate 
early  in  June.  The  gilded  chrys.alides  of  this  common 
but  very  beautiful  insect  are  to  be  found  almost  every¬ 
where,  suspended  head  downwards,  either  from  the 
stalks  of  nettles,  whereon  their  caterpillars  have 
subsisted,  or  upon  adjacent  walls  and  palings.  Now 
will  you  see  that  the  grand  army  of  moth  destructives 
is  ally  in  .all  the  activity  of  a  spring  campaign  ;  some 
attacking  our  fields  and  forest  trees,  others  levying 
contributions  on  our  gardens;  some  invading  our 
granaries,  and  others,  boldest  of  all,  .attacking  the 
cit.adcl  and  m.aking  h.avoc  in  our  houses.  Now,  too, 
we  hear  the  mole  cricket,  a  singular  insect,  distinguished 
by  its  low,  dull,  jarring  note,  continued  for  a  long  time 
without  intermission,  like  the  chattering  of  the  fern¬ 
owl.  Its  fore-feet,  which  arc  exceedingly  strong  and 
gre.atly  resemble  those  of  the  mole,  arc  another 
characteristic,  and  the  one  from  which  the  animal 
derives  its  name.  The  mole  cricket  inhabits  the  sides 
of  c.anals  and  swampy  soils,  in  which,  just  below  the 
surface,  it  forms  long  winding  burrows,  and  a  chamber 
neatly  smootlicd  and  rounded,  of  the  size  of  a  moderate 
snuff-box,  in  which,  about  the  middle  of  May,  it 
deposits  its  eggs,  to  the  number  of  a  hundred.  .Several 
species  of  that  elegant  tribe  of  insects  the  Uhdlnla  or 
dragon-fly  about  this  time  emerge  from  the  w.ater,  in 
which  they  h.avc  p.asscd  their  unnlia  st.atc.  Rut  “a 
l)ond's  a  mirrored  world,  where  strong  on  we.ak,  cunning 
on  simple  prey,”  and  if  we  venture  on  it  the  water- 
boatman,  the  water-scorpion,  the  water-beetle,  and 
a  host  of  other  insects  will  detain  us  too  long. 

Every  way  bees  are  now  flying  across  our  path,  after 
m.aking  “war  among  the  velvet  buds,”  out  of  which 
they  come  covered  with  pollen,  as  if  they  had  been 
plundering  some  golden  treasury.  Towards  the  end  of 
IMay  the  beehives  send  forth  their  e.arlier  sw.arms. 
These  colonies  consist  of  the  young  progeny  and  some 
old  ones,  now  grown  too  numerous  to  reni.ain  in  their 
present  h.abitation,  and  sulliciently  strong  and  vigorous 
to  provide  for  themselves.  The  ladybird  greets  us  in 
e.arly  spring,  enjoys  the  summer  with  us,  st.ays  by  us 
through  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  and  in  the  winter  retires 
to  its  hybernal  resting-idace.  Ry  the  entomologist  the 
ladybird  is  regarded  as  a  beautiful  ex.anqde  of  his 
favourite  order  of  beetles  (CoUopti  ra),  and  when  the 
pencil  of  Nature  furnishes  him  with  a  r.are  or  newly- 
coloured  variety,  he  looks  upon  it  as  a  prize.  Another 
insect  of  the  beetle  tribe  is  the  glowwoi-m,  which 
hangs  out  its  lamp  at  this  season.  The  females  are 
without  wings  and  are  luminous,  while  the  males  are 
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funiisheJ  with  winprs,  hut  arc  not  luiuinows.  It  is 
supposed,  therefore,  that  this  light  may  serve  to  direct 
the  male  to  the  haunts  of  the  female,  as  Hero  of  Sestos 
is  said  to  have  displayed  a  torch  from  the  top  of  a  high 
tower  to  guide  her  venturous  lover,  Leander,  in  his 
dangerous  swimming  across  the  IIelles2iont. 

The  :?0th  of  INIay  is  Oakaitiile  Day,  still  celebrated 
in  out-of-the-way  jdacos  in  memory  of  King  Charles’s 
preservation  in  the  oak  of  lloscobel,  and  his  Restora¬ 
tion.  The  common  oakajijile — the  work  of  an  insect — 
contains  within  its  imli>y  substance  numerous  oval 
cells,  each  inclosing  a  small  grub,  which  in  due  season 
— .Tune  usually,  or  July — will  issue  forth  a  little  four¬ 
winged  insect,  the  image  of  its  mother  gall-fly. 

Rut  in  this  month  every  one  should  go  into  the 
country  and  see  how  Nature  progresses  with  her  work 
— sec  the  villagc-gi-ecns,  see  tlie  woods,  sec  the  fields 
deep  with  richest  grass  and  flowers — jiace  the  river¬ 
sides.  sit  on  stiles,  gaze  into  the  clear  sky — ^listen  to  the 
joy  ringing  from  the  throats  of  birds  and  the  hum  of 
insect  wings,  joy  that  must  come  from  an  eternal  source 
of  joy,  and  let  the  holiday  heart  strengthen  itself  in 
the  assurance  that  all  this  scene  of  enjoyment  is  meant 
to  be  enjoyed,  and  not  to  be  let  pass,  unnoticed  and 
unhonoured. 
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III. — OXEir.OMAXCV,  OK  DIVIX.VTIOX  BV  DUEAMS. 

D. 

D.vxcixg. — Pleasures  and  amusement. 

Dagger. — This  is  a  rare  dream ;  it  indicates  treachery 
and  sometimes  miuder.  He  who  dreams  of  daggers 
should  act  with  great  circumsiiection.  Calphurnia,  the 
wife  of  Caesar,  dreamed  that  her  hu.sband  was  stabbed 
with  a  dagger  in  her  arms ;  the  next  day  he  was  actually 
assassinated. 

D.vxce. — ^To  dream  of  dancing  is  fortunate,  to  see  it 
is  good  to  all,  to  share  it  is  only  good  to  the  young, 
unless  in  cases  of  sickness.  An  old  patient  dreaming 
that  he  takes  a  part  in  a  dance  will  in  all  probability 
recover. 

Death. — Death  to  oneself  in  a  dream  signifies  trea¬ 
chery,  and  portends  that  the  dreamer  will  be  abandoned 
In-  his  friends.  It  is  a  bad  dream  to  the  sick.  Death 
to  others  varies  according  to  the  parties  dreamed  of. 

Deeds  (D<!CfMEXTs)  signify  lawsuits  or  legal  busi¬ 
ness.  To  lose  them,  a  termination  to  lawsuits ;  to 
destroV  them,  a  deadly  quarrel. 

Devotiox. — Any  act  of  devotion,  2)ublic  or  private, 
is  fortunate.  It  indicates  reconciliation  with  enemies, 
recoveiy  of  friends,  re.stitu'.iou  of  good  name,  and 
gener.-il  estimation. 

Dice. — Losses,  especially  l>y  speculation.  Gains  by 
dice  indicate  transitorj-  and  fluctuating  advantages.  It 
is  ill  no  case  a  good  dream. 

Disease. — To  oneself,  accidents,  ill-health,  loss  of 
induence,  hindrances  in  bu■^iness  ;  to  others,  according 
to  their  iiosition. 

Door. — .V  vciy  signific.ant  dream.  An  ojicn  door  is 
good  in  .all  cases— signifying  recovery  to  the  sick,  unless 
tiiero  be  darkness  on  the  other  side,  in  which  case  it 


portends  death.  A  closed  door  denotes  ill-success,  loss 
of  oiqiortunities,  effectual  hindrances,  and  failure  in 
business. 

Dream. — ^d’o  dream  of  dreaming  is  not  a  very  uncom¬ 
mon  circumstance.  It  indicates  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  impose  upon  us.  Sometimes  the  reverse  of  this 
occurs,  and  especially  when  we  dream  of  finding 
money.  The  ilreamer  says  to  himself,  “  I  have  often 
dreamed  of  this,  but  now  it  is  no  dream — I  am 
wide  awake.”  This  betokens  deceiition  and  disap¬ 
pointment,  and  especially  the  loss  of  money  by  specu¬ 
lations  which  iiromise  well. 

Dress. — Dreams  concerning  dress  have  various  signi¬ 
fications  (see  Attire).  To  lose  articles  of  dress  indi¬ 
cates  poverty  or  the  discovery  of  hidden  offences. 

Drixk. — To  drink  in  a  dream  is  in  itself  fortumate  if 
the  draught  taken  be  agreeable ;  if  it  is  foul,  bitter,  or 
sour  the  dream  indicates  humiliation.  To  see  a  drunken 
man  denotes  imprudence ;  to  talk  with  him,  a  higher 
degree  of  the  same ;  to  contend  with  him  is  still  worse ; 
and  to  bo  beaten  by  him  indicates  a  grievous  and 
humiliating  fall.  To  be  intoxicated  in  a  dream  is  unfor¬ 
tunate,  and  betokens  losses  and  poverty. 

Dust,  dung,  dirt  are  all  bad,  indicating  sickness,  and 
especially  cutaneous  diseases. 

E. 

E.\gle. — Elevation — dignity.  To  be  borne  on  eagles’ 
wings  is  in  the  highest  degree  fortunate. 

Earwig  follows  the  rule  of  insects  in  general,  and 
especially  noxious  insects ;  it  indicates  false  accusations 
greedily  listened  to. 

Eatixg. — A  good  dream,  but  varying  according  to 
tlie  nature  of  the  repast. 

Eclii’.se. — One  of  the  worst  and  most  ominous  of 
dreams,  iiortending  death  to  the  sick,  humiliation  to 
the  iiroud,  bankruptcy  to  the  merchant,  extinction  to 
the  family,  complete  failure  to  the  scheme. 

Edge-tools. — Rad  if  used  against,  good  if  used  by, 
the  dreamer. 

Egg. — To  dream  of  eggs  is  fortunate ;  it  signifies 
enlargement  and  prosperity;  rise  in  life  and  increase 
of  riches. 

Exciiaxtmext. — A  rare  dream,  but  highly  signifi¬ 
cant  ;  it  must  be  judged  according  to  the  tenor  of  the 
vision  itself. 

Eye. — To  lose  the  eye  or  eyes  indicates  death  to  the 
sick,  misfortune  in  business,  and  an  unhappy  choice  of 
advisei-s  in  other  cases.  He  who  during  a  lawsuit 
dreams  that  he  loses  one  or  both  of  his  eyes,  or  suffers 
any  disease  in  those  organs,  will  do  well  to  change  his 
legal  advisers,  and  the  sick  should  seek  additional 
medical  opinions. 

F. 

Father. — ^Dreams  of  relationship  admit  of  easy 
inteiprctation,  and  for  the  most  part  may  be  literally 
understood ;  they  arc  all  favourable,  unless  their  tenor 
iudieates  the  reverse.  A  dream  of  a  deceased  relative 
is  generally  more  favourable  than  one  of  a  living 
member  of  the  family.  The  death  of  relatives  signifies 
loss  of  wealth,  influence,  or  other  advantages,  but  not 
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loss  of  reputation ;  the  nearer  the  relative  the  greater 
the  significative  ch.aracter  of  the  ilioain. 

Fog. — Fogs,  mists,  aiul  exhalations,  seen  in  clre.ams, 
signify  perplexities ;  to  lose  one’s  way  in  a  fog  indicates 
a  temporary  embarrassment,  for  a  fog  is  not  a  perma¬ 
nent  darkness. 

Fi.\. — To  dream  of  flics  is  significative  of  disease; 
to  he  molested  by  them  implies  tumours,  boils,  and 
other  eruptions;  to  catch  and  kill  them  signifies  re¬ 
covery  from  such  affections. 

Foi!i:st. — This  is  a  dream  prognostic  of  wealth ;  it 
inilicates  also  success  in,  or  the  enjoyment  of,  music. 

Foi’.iv. — A  bad  dream;  discovery  of  crime,  adverse 
verdicts,  captivity  in  war,  dissensions  in  families. 

Fiiost. — This  dream  is  always  unfortunate,  implying 
loss  of  friends  and  deterioration  of  character;  it  is, 
however,  quite  consistent  with  incrca^  of  riches. 

Fi;own.— A  bad  dream,  indicating  dislike  on  the 
part  of  powerful  persona,  and  discouragement  in  any 
undertaking. 

Flni;i:.\l. — To  dream  of  a  funeral  is  commonly 
supposed  to  signify  a  wedding;  it  docs  so,  however, 
only  when  the  person  buried  is  unknown  even  by 
name;  when  the  deceased  is  known  it  portends  ill- 
fortune  to  Iiim.  For  a  man  to  dream  of  his  own  funeral 
threatens  liim  with  loss  of  civil  privileges,  with  blind¬ 
ness,  with  expatriation,  and  if  he  be  accused  of  a 
capital  crime,  with  conviction  and  death. 

Frr.v. — To  dream  of  rage  and  extreme  anger  indi¬ 
cates  the  approach  of  dangerous  disease,  especially 
disease  of  the  heart.  Extreme  terror  has  the  same 
signification. 

G. 

G.\llows. — To  dream  of  a  gallows  is  fortunate;  it 
denotes  the  end  of  crime,  deceit,  and  misfortune.  To 
be  hanged  is  also  a  lucky  dream.  Importing  the  clearing 
up  of  cliaracter  and  the  removing  of  suspicions,  for 
he  who  is  hanged  is,  according  to  an  old  phrase, 
jMifuil. 

■  G.\oi,. — To  be  in  gaol  denotes  restrictions,  hin¬ 
drances,  and  staying  at  home,  disapiiointment  in  pro¬ 
jected  excumions,  and  to  those  troubled  with  gout  a  fit 
of  the  disease. 

(Jiiosr. — presage  of  death,  usually  in  some  frightful 
and  unexpected  manner,  as  by  poison. 

(iiAXT. — rare  dream,  but  fortunate;  increase  in 
l^ower  and  wealth,  recovery  from  sickness,  gain  by 
eoinmercc. 

(lirsY. — Discovciy  of  secrets,  usually  important 
ones. 

(li.inn. — It  is  not  an  uncommon  dream  to  glide 
sniofithly  and  ideasant,  with  a  rapid  motion,  over  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  but  at  some  little  distance  above 
it,  and  this  is  a  peculiarly  fortunate  dream. 

Gdl). — To  be  in  the  presence  of  (iod  denotes  a  speedy 
death,  but  I'.appy  and  without  jeiin. 

Goi.n. — niches  or  pleasant  intercourse  u  ith  the  rich  ; 
the  first  to  those  who  handle  it,  the  latter  to  those  who 
laeredy  sec  it. 

G — Festivity  and  .amusement,  great  and  plea¬ 
sant  according  to  the  abundance  of  the  fruit. 

Gr;r:.\si;. — To  be  in  the  midst  of  grease  or  greasy 
persr.ns  or  ai-ticles  is  very  unfortunate.  It  indic.atss  a 
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tendency  to  low  vice  and  an  unrestrained  indulgence  in 
it.  Dreams  of  this  kind  should  be  carefully  watched 
and  taken  as  warnings  by  those  who  would  preserve 
the  integrity  and  purity  of  their  characters.  To  see 
others  in  a  condition  of  grease  is  bad  for  them. 

Gi  !A.ss. — An  unfoi-tunate  dream,  especially  for  the 
sick.  In  general  green  is  an  unlucky  colour  in  dreams. 

Gi'X. — Gunj)owder — a  had  dream,  except  to  a  soldier 
or  sportsman ;  to  them  according  to  its  character. 

II. 

IIaiivest. — A  good  harvest,  prosperity;  a  had  one, 
advereity ;  to  reap,  industry ;  to  glean,  poverty. 

Hell. — To  dream  of  hell,  if  plunged  therein,  indicates 
entire  ruin ;  if  a  sight  be  obtained  of  it,  great  danger. 

Hide. — To  hide  oneself  in  a  dream  denotes  the  com¬ 
mission  of  crime.  Let  the  drc.amer  watch  narrowly 
over  his  conduct  and  avoid  temptation. 

lIojiE. — A  dream  strictly  according  to  its  character. 
To  a  sick  pereon  at  his  own  liouse  it  indicates  death ;  if 
away  from  his  residence,  recovery  and  return. 

IIoxEV. — Honeycomb,  pleasure  and  prosperity ;  legi¬ 
timate  gain  in  business ;  kind  words  and  flatteries.  If 
bees  are  present,  the  dream  is  still  more  fortunate. 

IIor.SE. — This  is  not  a  very  significant  dream  in  itself, 
and  must  derive  all  its  importance  from  the  ciremn- 
stanccs  of  the  vision.  Thus,  to  see  one’s  house  on  fire 
denotes  dangers  and  dissensions,  family  quarrels,  and 
lawsuits  about  property.  Generally  a  house  signifies  a 
family  or  household.  To  see  the  house  clean  and  in 
goo<l  onlcr  imports  union  and  affection  in  the  family ; 
to  sec  the  house  surrounded  by  trees,  or  by  good  and 
well-built  houses,  means  advantageous  alliances,  good 
connections.  It  is  an  ill  dream  to  see  wild  beasts, 
scriients.  or  spiders  in  the  (beamcr’s  house ;  to  sec  pigs, 
or  c.attle,  or  sheep  imports  careless  and  slovenly 
abundance. 

Howling. — Groaning,  grunting,  humming,  or  any 
uncouth  sounds  indicate  confusion  and  dissension ;  to 
a  sick  person  they  threaten  an  increase  of  his  disorder. 

I,  J. 

Ice. — To  sec  ice,  or  to  walk  upon  it,  indicates  that 
the  dreamer  is  in  a  perilous  position,  and  he  must  act 
Avith  great  circumspection. 

Iiiox. — To  sec  or  touch  iron  is  good  in  dreams;  it 
denotes  steadiness,  coolness,  firmness,  and  good  faith. 
When  fashioned  into  various  fonns.  the  forms  define 
the  moaning.  Sec  “Tools,”  “Swords,”  “Guns,”  &c. 
The  above  interpretation  applies  only  to  the  metal  in 
masses. 

di'G,  pitcher,  or  other  domestic  utensil  for  drinking 
or  ponring  from — such  as  bowls,  glasses,  cups,  and 
tankards — are  fortunate;  but  to  sec  them  broken  is 
decidedly  the  reverse,  for  as  they  indicate  feasting  and 
revelry,  so  their  destruction  portends  loss  of  means  or 
disinclination  for  merriment.  To  drink  out  of  a  vessel  of 
a  kind  inferior  to  those  to  Avhich  wc  are  accustomed, 
as  for  a  rich  man  to  dviuk  from  a  tin  pot  or  common 
eavtlien  mug,  signines  a  full  to  a  lower  station— the 
contiary  dream  is  o.|nnliy  significant. 

Ivonv.— Tio'.y  seen  in  a  divam  .-ignifies  deceit,  not 
unfreqi’.en'.ly  a  fin'nre  of  jixomise  on  ihe  part  of  ricli 
'  friend  L 
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is  open  on  one  side  only.  'I'lic  very  low  bodice  has  no 
sleeves.  Silk  waistband,  frin<;ed  with  beads,  .and  fas¬ 
tened  at  the  sides  under  a  rosette.  Pleated  muslin 
under-bodice  with  long  sleeves. 

4.  Costume  for  a  Little  I?ov  from  0  to  7  Years 
Old. — Straw  hat,  simply  trimmed  with  a  ribbon  ro- 


TIIE  FASHIONS. 

This  year's  fashions  seem  to  borrow  something  from 
the  number  of  foreign  costumes  that  are  seen  in  Paris 
since  the  opening  of  the  Oreat  Exhibition. 

Among  these  the  most  eccentric  are  those  that  meet 
with  most  favour.  Thus  we  have  Chiiu'se  sleeves, 


2m '. — \\alkixo  Toilet. 


280. — 'Walkinv.  Toilet. 


sette.  Costume  entirely  made  of  jmplin.  Small 
.straight  jacket,  sliglitly  rounded  o.T  at  the  sides,  and 


A  bonnet  with  a  slightly  raised  crown  ami  a  low  cap  '  trimmed  with  jet  ornaments  and  buttons  to  match, 
of  ideatetl  tulle.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  cordon  of  1- '''*^'stco.at. 

roses  continued  down  the  cheeks  to  form  the  strings,  ,  ■  '  -  r  oulards.ash.  \\  iile 

h  I'lscldfc.  The  loose  paletot  (the  Ada),  the  cut-out  straiglit  trousei-s, 

. ...i.E.i.  ri,;=  ....... i.,’.  trimmed  with  let 


liattcrii  of  which  is  given  in  this  number,  is  made  of 
gros-grain  silk,  cut  straight  back  and  front,  and  termi¬ 
nated  by  a  pleating.  The  ornamentation  consists  of 
beaded  silk  braids,  disposed  in  small  palm  patterns,  and 
mixed  with  amber.  The  sides  are  coinjiosed  of  two  long 
jioints.  trimmed  in  the  .same  way  as  the  garment,  and 
linished  off  by  silk  tassels. 

Pepluin  over-skirt,  made  of  silk,  and  ornamented 
with  silk  braid  and  amber.  Long  jilaiii  silk  under- 
!  kilt. 

NEW  Sr^DIER  CO.STriIES  FOR  CHHT)REN. 

1.  Costume  for  a  Little  (Jihi.  from  7  to  8  Years 
Old. — Straw  hat  trimmed  with  jet  ornaments  and  rib¬ 
bons,  which  fall  in  long  lappets  at  the  back.  A  frock 
of  spotted  muslin,  cut  in  the  princess  shape, 

without  any  pleats  .at  the  waist.  The  collar, 
wristbands,  and  jiockets  are  made  of  cross- 
strijis  of  silk,  trimmed  with  buttons  to  ) 

match.  ’ ' 

2.  Costume  for  a  Little  Cirl  from  G  ‘  - 

TO  7  Years  Old. — Costume  of  alpaca,  en- 

tirely  embroidered  with  jet.  The  straight 

jialctot  is  cut  into  points  at  the  sides,  and 

short  at  the  back.  It  is  fastened  by  a  gimp  t 

cord,  which  goes  round  the 

neck  and  is  finished  off  with 

two  small  tassels.  Under-  .1 

bodice  of  white  muslin.  .ji? 

Under-skirt  of  striped  al- 

paca.  ^ 

Costume  for  a  Little  i 

Oirl  from  8  to  ‘J  Years  ^ 

Old. — Silk  frock,  trimmed  .s'  .  i 

with  a  wide  cross-strip  of  ’ 

silk  of  a  darker  shade,  sewn  ' 

down  on  one  side  only,  and 
edged  on  the  other  with  a  p 
narrow  silk  fiuilling  embroi- 

dered  with  beads.  The  skirt  .  ..  .  ^!K 


trimmed  witli  jet 
buttons. 

5.  Costume  for 
a  Little  Rov  from 
y  to  1 1  Years  (  )ld. 
— Costume  of  nar.- 
kcen.  Straight  trou¬ 
sers.  Round  Collar. 
Every  part  of  the 
costume  is  neatly 
stitched. 


XUM 


Egyptian  girdles,  Turkish  jackets,  Eussian  toquets.  It  becomes  more  diincult  coloured 
than  ever  to  dress  really  well  and  in  good  taste,  and  to  avoid  those  fashions  or  stripei 
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self -coloured  liavc  very  bright  fresh  tints.  Silks  are 
also  cither  self-coloured,  striped,  chine,  or  broca^led. 
The  latter  are  rich  and  expensive.  Foulard  is  a  nice 
silk  tissue,  light  and  cool  for  summer  wear.  It  is  much 
worn  in  Paris  this  season. 

With  the  wanu  weather,  cleanT  fabrics  will  be  in 
favour  for  dresses — gaze  do  Chambery,  white,  with 
small  brocaihnl  2)attcrns,  large  bouquets  in  all  their 
natural  tints,  or  satin  stripes ;  printed  muslin  dresses 
with  a  deep  flounce  a  (Ihjxtsitlon,  or  a  garland  of  flowers 
above  the  hem  of  the  skirt,  round  the  bodice  and 
sleeves ;  and  clear  white  muslin  dresses,  richly  embroi¬ 
dered  in  satin  stitch  and  trimmed  with  Valenciennes 
lace. 

AVhitc  alpaca,  mohair,  leno,  toile  de  laine,  and  other 
light  fancy  woollen  materials  are  very  fashionable,  and 
many  dresses  and  paletots  are  made  of  them  for  the 
summer.  The  white  dress  and  paletot  will  bo  worn 
with  a  coloured  under-skirt,  blue  and  mauve  being  the 
most  digtingtic  tints,  bright  apple-green  and  rose-colour 
chosen  for  a  more  showy  and  eccentric  style.  The  white 
<h’es3  and  paletot  are  ornamented  with  cross  strij)s  and 
rouleaux  of  silk  of  the  colour  of  the  under-skirt,  which 
is  either  of  the  same  kind  of  material  as  that  of  the 
dress,  or  of  glac<5  silk  or  foulard. 

Some  very  nice  fancy  materials  are  made  both  striped 
and  self-coloured ;  the  stripes  are  blue,  green,  lilac,  or 
wood  colour ;  the  plain  material  is  of  the  colour  of  the 
stripes;  the  two  combined  form  very  nice  complete 
costumes;  the  dress  and  paletot  arc  made  of  the 
striped  material,  and  the  under-skirt  of  the  plain,  or 
the  reverse.  Foulard  is  used  in  the  same  way,  the 
colour  of  the  patterns  or  stripes  of  the  dresses  being 
chosen  for  the  plain  under-skirt. 

Many  complete  costumes  arc  also  made  of  the  same 
material.  The  two  following  arc  the  latest  we  have 
seen  at  JIadamc  I’ieffort's : — 

Short  dress  of  light  wood-coloured  Icno,  made  in  the 
fmrrcati  shape,  and  trimmed  down  the  centre  in  front 
with  a  strip  of  blue  silk,  which  becomes  gradually 
narrower  towards  the  waist,  then  wider  again  towards 
the  bottom  of  the  skirt ;  narrower  strips  of  blue  silk 
form  double  squares  open  at  the  toji  round  the  skirt. 
The  same  trimming  is  placed  round  the  bottom  of  the 
lialetot  and  of  the  long  tight  .sleeves,  dlie  under-skirt, 
also  of  the  same  material,  is  ornamented  with  three 
cross  strips  of  blue  silk,  put  on  in  straight  rows. 

The  second  costume  is  made  of  grey  and  white 
chine  mohair,  with  tiny  flowerets  of  violet  silk  bro¬ 
caded  over  it.  The  under-skirt  is  bordered  with  three 
cross  strips  of  violet  silk ;  the  dress  skirt  is  quite  as 
long,  but  it  is  looped  up  on  either  side  with  violet 
gros-grain  ribbons,  which  arc  continued  up  to  the 
waist.  The  short  loose  paletot  is  trimmed  with 
violet  cross  strips  upon  the  back,  the  fronts,  and  the 
sleeves. 

But  of  whatever  material  the  short  costume  may  be 
composed,  it  is  always  considered  denii-toilctte  for  a 
lady.  Young  girls  under  fifteen  years  old  alone  wear 
it  on  all  occasions.  A  lady  wears  a  long  train-shaped 
skirt  for  afternoon  walking  dresses,  ceremonious  visits, 
and  for  all  indoor  and  evening  toilets. 

A  dress  of  glace  silk  of  the  Bismarck  colour  (a 


reddish  brown)  is  trimmed  in  front  ojily  with  three  I 
bouillons  of  the  same  material.  Cross  strips  also  of 
the  same  material,  scalloped  out  on  one  side  and  edged 
with  narrow  black  guipure  lace,  are  placed  over  the 
skii't  so  as  to  simulate  a  tunic  in  front,  and  are  continued 
at  the  sides  and  round  the  back  part  of  the  dress  in 
the  shape  of  a  court  train.  The  bodice  is  trimmed  to 
corre.spond  upon  the  fronts  ami  the  shoulder-pieces. 

A  dress  of  lilac  poult-de-soie,  finely  striped  with 
white,  is  ornamented  with  wide  strips  of  plain  lilae 
silk,  edged  on  cither  side  with  a  narrow  black  lace 
border.  The.se  strips  simulate  a  low  corselet  over  the 
high  bodice  and  epaulettes  and  cufTs  on  the  sleeves ; 
they  come  down  on  cither  side  of  the  front  width,  and 
are  continued  rcuiid  the  bottom  of  the  skirt. 

Some  very  elegant  dresses  are  made  with  double 
skirts,  but  with  the  under  one  long  and  train-shaped ; 
for  instance,  a  dress  of  plain  blue  foulard,  with  a  long 
skirt,  high  bodice,  and  tight  sleeves,  and  a  short  skirt 
and  low  corselet  of  grey  and  white  striped  foulanl, 
with  a  pattern  of  beautifully  shaded  blue  flowers  over 
it.  The  dress  is  slightly  curved  both  in  front  and  at 
the  back,  so  ns  to  form  points  on  either  side;  it  is 
edged  round  with  a  pinkeil-out  blue  ruche ;  a  narrower 
ruche  is  placed  round  the  top  and  annholes  of  the 
corselet,  which  has  no  sleeves. 

Foulard  is  very  much  worn  in  Paris  this  spring,  and 
will  continue  to  be  through  the  summer.  It  is  pleasanter 
to  wear  than  any  other  kind  of  silk  in  warm  weather. 
All  persons  visiting  the  Great  Exhibition  will  be  struck 
with  the  beauty  of  the  foulard  for  dres.ses,  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  great  warehouse  specially  devoted  to  this 
particular  kind  of  material,  I..a  Malle  des  Indes,  of  the 
Passage  Verdeau,  Nos.  24  and  2(1.  Ihe  limited  space 
awartled  to  each  store  allows  of  but  few  of  the  different 
kinds  of  foulard  dresses  to  be  exhibited,  and  though 
the  collection  is  often  renewed,  those  ladies  who  are 
at  present  resident  in  Paris  had  best  pay  a  visit  to  the 
warehouse  itself,  and  even  those  of  our  fair  readers  who 
live  far  from  this  great  centre  of  fashion  and  elegance 
may  judge  with  their  own  eyes  of  the  great  beauty 
and  of  the  variety  of  patterns  of  these  ftjulard  drc.sscs 
in  addressing  by  letter  a  request  to  the  proju-ietor  of 
La  sialic  des  Indes  to  send  them  a  complete  collection 
of  specimens.  This  collection  is,  as  we  have  already 
mentioned,  sent  post  free  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  .and 
a  stamped  envelope  is  inclosed  to  semi  back  the  speci¬ 
mens.  and  thus  without  expense  or  trouble  ladies  in 
all  countries  may  form  a  correct  idea  of  what  foulard 
really  is,  and  order  their  dresses  from  the  best  source. 

The  short  loose  paletot  is  still  the  style  of  g.amicnt 
most  generally  worn  this  season.  The  .sleeves  are 
generally  tight-fitting  for  the  demi-toilette  paletot,  but 
some  very  elegant  garments  have  loose  open  sleeves. 
Sometimes  these  sleeves  fall  in  straight  lappets  from 
the  shoulders ;  sometimes  they  are  open  only  half  way 
up  the  aim,  and  are  very  ample  and  rounded  or  pointed 
at  the  bottom. 

Though  a  great  many  paletots  are  made  of  the  same 
material  as  the  dress,  a  black  silk  garment  is  almost 
indispensable  in  a  lady’s  wardrobe,  and  is  suitable  to 
w'ear  with  silk,  grcnadine,  or  muslin  dresses. 

Among  the  newest  patterns  we  notice  these  three - 
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A  short  loose  paletot  of  black  poult  de  sole,  trimmed 
upon  the  fronts  and  shoulder-pieces  with  black  silk 
braid,  studded  with  jet  beads ;  similar  braid  is  placed 
;  round  the  edge  of  the  paletot,  and  finished  off  with 
I  a  deep  jet  fringe.  A  square  hood  is  placed  at  the  back 
of  the  paletot ;  it  is  ornamented  with  two  plaits  of  black 
satin  completed  by  bows  and  lappets  of  ribbon  fringed 
with  jet. 

A  very  short  paletot  of  black  gros-grain  silk,  not 
i  quite  loose,  but  slightly  taken  in  at  the  sides,  and  cut 
out  in  Vandykes  round  the  bottom.  This  is  called  the 
bell-shaped  paletot.  It  is  trimmetl  with  strips  of  silk 
piped  with  satin.  These  strips  arc  placed  lengthwise 
all  round  the  bottom  of  the  paletot,  round  the  nock 
and  the  lower  part  of  the  sleeves ;  they  are  of  unequal 
lengths  and  pointed  at  both  ends.  In  front  two  longer 
strips  are  finished  off  with  tassels. 

And  a  paletot  of  black  poult  dc  soie,  with  very  short 
side-pieces,  long  and  rounded  at  the  l>ack,  roundetl  also, 
but  shorter,  in  front,  and  with  wide  sleeves  open  and 
falling  straight  dow'n  from  the  shoulders.  This  paletot 
is  trimmed  round  the  edge,  and  also  round  the  top  .and 
bottom  of  the  sleeves,  with  gimp  cord  and  silk  fringe, 
and  is  ornamented  besides  with  rouleaux  of  black  satin 
arranged  in  ar.abcsque  psitterns. 

Either  of  these  paletots  might  be  made  of  coloured 
poult  de  soie,  to  we.ar  with  dresses  of  the  same  material. 

l*aletots  of  light  cloth  for  the  spring  are  far  more 
simply  trimmed ;  they  are  cut  out  in  small  tabs  or  van- 
dykes.  and  bound  with  silk  braid  or  velvet. 

Besides  the  models  we  h.ave  mentioned,  some  paletots 
are  made  tight-fitting,  with  peplum  basques  and  very 
long  jiointed  sleeves.  Others  are  short  in  front  and 
at  the  sides — long  and  pleated  .at  the  back;  they  are 
finished  at  the  top  by  a  a  small  squ.are  or  pointed 
pelerine. 

All  silk  jialetots  arc  richly  trimmed  with  passementerie, 
silk  braid,  fringe,  and  jet  beads  and  bugles. 

Plaits  of  silk  or  satin  ribbon  are  also  much  used 
for  trimming  both  paletots  and  dresses. 

A  pivtty  and  fashionable  toilet  consists  of  a  silk  skirt 
with  a  double  bouillon  round  the  bottom,  and  two  plaits 
of  satin  ribbon  placed  on  cither  side  of  the  front  width, 
and  coming  down  from  the  waist  to  the  edge  of  the 
upper  bouillon.  A  low'  corselet  of  the  same  material 
as  the  skirt  is  trimmed  round  the  top  with  a  plait  of 
g.atin  riljbon,  and  round  the  bottom  with  a  crimped  silk 
fringe.  A  high  bodice  of  white  foulard,  with  long 
sleeves,  is  worn  inside ;  it  is  ornamented  with  a  p.attern 
worked  in  point  russe,  with  silk  of  the  colour  of  the 
dress. 

The  newest  pattern  for  a  sortie  du  bal  is  a  very  short 
loose  paletot,  with  long  and  ample  open  sleeves  pointed 
at  the  bottom.  AVe  have  seen  it  in  white  c.ashmere, 
embroidered  avith  coloured  silk  in  the  Oriental  style, 
and  .also  in  white  silk  striped  with  gold  or  silver. 
There  are  long  streamers  at  the  b.ack  finished  off  with 
tassels,  and  tassels  also  at  the  bottom  of  the  sleeves. 

Jackets  are  for  the  most  i)art  made  like  p.aletots, 
straight  and  loose.  The  Bretonne  jacket  is  a  p.attern 
in  gn  at  favour ;  it  is  made  of  white  cloth,  and  trimmed 
with  ])inked-out  strips  and  square  lappets  of  the  same 
material.  The  strij^s  are  embroiilercd  in  point  russe 


with  coloured  silk,  and  the  square  lappets  with  the 
figure  of  a  Breton  peasant  girl  or  boy  in  satin  stitch. 

For  the  evening,  black  tulle  and  lace  bodices  and 
fichus  are  worn  over  low  white  or  coloured  dresses. 

A  pretty  pattern  is  a  botlice  formed  of  strips  of  black 
silk  divided  by  strips  of  black  guipure  lace  insertion. 
The  strii)s  of  silk  arc  embroidered  with  jet  beads.  A 
pointed  collar  and  cuffs  are  composed  of  the  same 
materials,  edged  with  a  narrow'  guipure  lace  border. 
The  bodice  is  fastened  in  front  with  buttons  formed  of 
cut  jet  beads. 

Bonnets  arc  sm.aller  than  ever.  The  fanchon  is  once 
more  in  great  favour.  Also  the  Dubarry  bonnet,  which 
is  quite  round. 

Of  w’hatevcr  shape  the  bonnet  may  be — and  the 
shapes,  in  fact,  are  various,  being  square,  oval,  round, 
or  pointed — it  barely  covers  the  top  of  the  head,  and 
leaves  the  chignon  completely  uncovered. 

The  chignon  is  now,  indeed,  a  far  more  important 
part  of  the  headdress  than  the  bonnet.  The  smaller 
the  bonnet  the  larger  the  chignon. 

The  fashionable  chignon  is  now'  round.  It  is  formed 
of  heavy  coils  or  thick  plaits  of  hair ;  in  front  the  hair 
is  arranged  in  waved  or  raised  b.andcaux,  and  a  few 
curls  are  added  behind  the  e.ars;  sometimes  also  a 
bunch  of  frizzled  curls  in  front  between  the  bandeaux, 
but  this  is  rather  for  evening  coiffures. 

But  to  return  to  bonnets.  We  will  describe  a  few 
of  the  newest  models,  though  our  coloured  plates  give 
a  better  idea  of  them  than  any  written  description 
can, 

A  round  bonnet  of  white  tulle  is  trimmed  on  one 
side  with  a  bunch  of  small  white  marabout  feathers, 
and  with  one  long  drooping  blue  feather.  Inside,  a 
bandeau  of  blue  velvet  embroidered  with  pearl  beads. 
Narrow  strings  of  blue  velvet,  and  wide  lappets  of 
white  embroidered  tulle  edged  w'ith  lace. 

A  bonnet  of  white  silk,  arranged  in  bouillons,  orna¬ 
mented  with  rouleaux  of  mauve  satin ;  a  bunch  of 
flowers  of  the  same  colour,  without  leaves,  is  placed  on 
one  side,  quite  at  the  edge  of  the  border,  and  a  plait  of 
mauve  satin  inside ;  two  similar  plaits,  fastened  on 
either  side  of  the  bonnet,  arc  joined  together  at  the 
back  under  the  chignon  by  a  bow'  of  satin  ribbon.  In 
front,  stiings  of  white  gros-grain  ribbon,  edged  on  one 
side  with  a  lace  border,  sire  fastened  by  a  flower  similar 
to  those  on  the  bonnet. 

A  Hub.arry  bonnet  of  rice  straw  is  trimmed  with  a 
scalloped-ont  border  of  blue  ribbon,  embroidered  with 
crystal  beads  and  edged  with  white  lace ;  this  border  is 
much  deeper  at  the  back  than  in  front  or  at  the  sides, 
anil  forms  a  sort  of  small  curtain;  strings  of  blue 
ribbon  are  tied  under  the  chignon. 

A  small  fanchon  of  white  tulle  is  edged  all  round 
with  a  border  of  very  small  roses,  which  is  completed 
at  the  back  by  long  spr.ays,  forming  a.  sort  of  cachc- 
peigne.  Il'ide  lappets  of  white  tulle  are  fastened  in 
front  by  one  rose.  i 

A  fanchon  of  white  straw  has  a  turned-up  and 
scallopcd-out  border ;  a  bunch  of  field  flowers  is  placed 
on  one  side ;  the  strings  are  of  white  ribbon,  striped 
with  various  colours  in  the  style  called  jardiniere. 

AVith  the  exception  of  ’•ound  toquets,  of  which  wc 


still  sec  a  great  many,  hats  are  in  general  larger  this 
year  than  they  have  been  for  some  time,  and  they  seem 
likely  to  become  a  more  sensible  style  of  head-gear 
than  modern  bonnets,  especially  now  that  the  latter 
arc,  many  of  them,  deprived  not  only  of  curtains  and 
borders,  but  also  of  strings. 

The  hat  has  at  least  the  advantage  of  shading  the 
face  and  covering  the  head. 

A  pretty  shape  has  a  flat  crown,  lowered  both  in 
front  and  behind,  and  slightly  turned  up  at  the  sides ; 
it  is  trimmcil  all  round  with  a  ruche  of  coloured  ril)bon 
or  black  lace ;  one  large  rose  or  a  bunch  of  flowers  is 
placed  in  front,  and  long  lappets  of  ribbon,  or  of  tulle 
cdgeil  with  lace,  at  the  back. 

The  Tyrolese  hat  is  also  prettj%  It  is  higher  than 
the  preceding,  and  has  a  sloping  crown  without  any 
separate  brim. 

We  have  noticed  a  hat  of  this  shape,  bound  with 
crimson  velvet,  Avith  a  long  drooping  white  feather  at 
the  side  fastened  on  with  a  crimson  rosette. 

Others  are  edged  round  with  a  (quilling  of  ribbon ; 
others,  again,  arc  of  broAvn  straw,  Avith  a  border  of 
golden-brown  i)heasant's  feathei'S  all  round,  but  there 
is  always  a  long  drooiiing  feather  on  one  side. 

DESCRIPTION'  OF  OCR  COLOURED  IWSIIION'  PLATE. 

VtsiTiN’G  Toilet. — White  tulle  bonnet;  the  front  is 
edged  Avith  a  drapery  of  tulle,  covered  by  a  coronet  of 
iA'y-leaves  fastened  on  each  side  Avith  roses;  Avhite 
ribbon  strings. 

Dress  of  grey  silk;  the  upper  and  under  skirt  are 
trimme<l  Avith  beaded  passementerie,  and  bound  Avith 
blue  silk ;  the  under-skirt  forms  a  long  train  liehind ; 
plain  high  boilicc  trimmed  on  the  shoulders  Avith  passe¬ 
menterie  ;  Avaistband  of  blue  ribbon. 

CouNTRA'  Toilet  for  a  Young  Lada'. — Hound  hat  of 
rice  straAv  with  flat  brim ;  the  croAvn  is  surrounded  Avith 
loops  of  ribbon  ;  a  tuft  of  Avhite  lilac  adorns  the  front. 

Tlie  dress  is  made  of  a  light  striped  material  called 
hrcsilluiine.  The  bodice  has  a  basque  cut  in  a  jiuint 
behind  and  rounded  on  the  sides,  Avith  scarf  ends  in 
front  that  fall  on  the  skirt.  It  is  entirely  edged  Avith 
green  silk  pleating.  The  short  skirt  is  trimmed  at  the 
bottom  Avith  a  jileating,  and  bands  of  gieen  silk  orna¬ 
mented  Avith  rosettes.  Under-skirt  of  plain  green  silk, 
edged  Avith  black  guipure. 

Co-STUME  for  a  Little  Girl  retween  .Six  and  Seven 
YEAr.s  Old.— Skirt  and  paletot  of  spotted  Chambery 
gauze.  The  p.alotot  is  trimmed  Avith  rose-coloured  silk. 
The  skirt  is  looped  up  on  each  side  Avith  a  strap  of  silk, 
over  a  plain  petticoat  of  rose  silk.  Hound  erinoline 
hat  simply  trimmed  Avith  ribbon. 

Costume  for  a  Littu;  Hoy  iietween  Eight  and  Xine 
Ye.ars  Old. — .Jacket  of  broAvn  cloth  trimmed  Avith 
passementerie  to  simulate  buttonholes;  bows  of  blue 
ribbon  ornament  the  front  and  shoulders..  AVaistcoat 
of  Avhite  pique  fastened  Avith  coral  buttons ;  short  loose 
trousers  to  match  the  jacket. 

OUR  COLOURED  PATTEPRf. 

This  month,  besides  the  cut-out  paper  pattern,  the 
Magazine  also  contains  three  coloured  patterns,  Avhich 
Avill  be  very  useful  indeed,  as  theu’  title  describes,  for 


many  purposes.  Either  pattern  may  be  made  available 
for  a  sliiqKT,  a  footstool,  a  mat,  cushion,  &c.,  and 
although  not  so  gorgeous  in  aspect  as  many  of  our 
designs,  yet  each  of  the  patterns  looks  exceedingly 
Avell  Avhen  Avorked.  Madame  Goubaud  Avill  supply  the 
Avools,  &c.,  for  either  pattern,  but  from  evident  reasons 
it  is  not  possible  to  adtl  hereto  the  quantities  or  prices; 
these  depend  upon  the  object  to  be  Avorked. 

'I'lie  combination  of  red  and  yelloAV  Avith  any  one 
decided  colour  is  very  effective,  but  blue,  violet,  or 
grc'cn  might  be  used  instead  of  red.  The  patterns  Avill 
look  better  if  the  yelloAv  or  maize  colour  is  Avorkol  in 
floss  silk  or  filoselle. 

Next  month  and  aftcrAvards  many  of  our  readers  Avill  | 
be  turning  their  faces  soutlnvards,  cn  mite  for  Haris, 
probably'.  If  not  themselves,  their  friends.  And  we 
have  prepared  a  very  handsome  design  suitable  as  a 
gift  to  another,  or  for  a  subscriber’s  OAvn  convenience, 
for  a  travelling-bag,  called,  after  the  beautiful  spot  in 
the  Mediterranean,  the  Mentone  ’rravelling  Hag.  This 
Avill  be  issued  Avith  our  June  number. 

OUR  CUT-OUT  I’Al’ER  I'ATTERN. 

Our  subscribers  Avill  note  that  Avith  this  month's 
^lagazine  avc  issue  a  jiaper  iiattern  of  the  Ada  Haletot, 
a  stylish  and  tHstin<jue  garment,  the  most  esteemed  of 
all  the  pretty  sliajies  yet  designed.  The  eight  other 
illustrations  shown  upon  our  largo  sheet  Avill  be ’of 
value  to  our  readers  in  the  selection  of  their  siunincr 
jmrehases,  and  as  tastes  differ,  and  there  is  no  staiulaiAl 
of  excellence,  absolute,  there  is  room  always  for  uiffc- 
rence  of  opinion  and  variety  in  choice. 

- ♦ - 

Paris,  A]»  il. 

YT^E  ojicned  the  Great  Exhibition  on  the  1st.  There 

’  ’  Avas  a  less  number  of  peoiile  present  than  had, 
by  the  help  of  passes,  been  gathered  in  the  building  on 
many  former  days.  Hrobably  nobody  believed  that 
the  authorities  AA'ere  in  earnest  about  admitting  the 
public  on  that  day,  and  Avere  in  no  humour  to  enhance 
the  triumph  of  the  festival  of  fools.  At  all  events, 
Avhatever  might  bo  the  reason,  there  Avas  a  scanty 
attendance,  and  the  Avorkmcn  had  to  slaA'e  hard  oven 
to  make  clear  a  passage  for  their  Jlajesties.  'J'hero  Avas 
nothing  of  display ;  no  music — except  as  a  ]irivate 
contribution  here  and  there,  the  tambourine  and  hurdy- 
gurdy  of  the  Tunisians  to  Avit — no  formal  S2)eeches,  no 
lofty  declarations ;  but  as  the  Emperor  and  I'.nqire'S 
passed  through,  carefully  avoiding,  under  the  skilful 
jiilotage  of  the  C'ommisslonei’s,  the  breakers  and  shifting 
banks  of  enqity  yiaeking-cascs,  tarpaulins,  &c.,  &c.,  the 
Avitne.sses  of  the  “sjiectaele”  croAvded  after  them,  as 
your  “roughs”  escort  civic  majessty  as  lie  tunnels  his 
Avay  through  a  Xovember  fog.  The  Einpri'ss  Avas  all 
smiles,  the  Emperor  all  blandishment ;  they  Avere  Avilling 
to  make  the  best  of  it,  and  to  exhibit  on  tl.eir  oAvn 
account  a  little  of  that  courtesy  for  Avhieh  avc  French 
folk  are  jiroverbially  famous.  The  Commissioners  Avere 
sadly  deficient  in  this  respect,  and  seem  to  h.ave  lost 
their  heads  and  tcmiicrs  at  an  early  stage  of  the  jiro- 
ceedings.  They  have  thre.atened,  cx^iostulated,  com¬ 
manded — all  in  vain ;  have  issued  oi-ders  and  counter- 
I  orders — literally' c'/ii/dtr-ordcrs  that  could  not  be  exc- 
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cuted,  for  wluit  ciibiiiet-niakor  can  force  a  square 
counter  into  the  segnient  of  a  circle?  It  seems  that 
the  Connuissioncrs  found  themselves  at  fault  almost 
soon  enough  to  have  mended  their  ways,  and  gracefully 
given  place  to  shrewder  men.  However,  they  have 
carrioil  on  their  jilans,  and  the  result  is  general  con¬ 
fusion.  and,  as  in  the  case  of  an  English  railway  acci¬ 
dent,  nobody  to  blame ! 

You  i.slanders  were  once  described  by  a  no  distant 
relative  of  the  Emperor  as  a  n.ation  of  shopkeejjers. 
Houbtless  you  de.served  it.  You  had  been  sticking  to 
trade,  thereby  accumulating  money,  and  thinking  more 
of  tangible  propeify  than  of  an  intangible  glory.  Rut 
now-a-days,  you  beef-eaters,  who  have  come  to  gaze 
and  remained  to  pay,  are  grumbling — exercising  that 
privilege  on  this  side  of  the  Channel  which  should  be 
reserved  for  your  own — at  the  exorbitant  charges  made 
for  everything,  and  vexations  restrictions  which  are 
almost  wor.se  th. an  imposition.  Here  are  a  few  of  the 
com])laints  which  you  English  offer : — 

The  monopoly  of  posters,  and  the  interpretation  of 
the  law  of  monoimly.  Somebody  has  bought  the  right 
to  stick  np  stiiking  advertisements,  and  nobody  else 
must  trespass  on  his  ])reserves.  'I'here  is  a  serious  case 
now  pending.  I  n  number  heaving  that  David  Na¬ 
smith,  the  founder  of  your  London  City  ^Mission,  came 
over  here  on  a  benevolent  crusade;  he  was  arrested  as  a 
spy  at  Roulogne,  tracts  and  circulars  respecting  a 
maternity  society  and  a  young  men's  mission  being, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  ollicials,  instinct  with  treason.  Some¬ 
thing  like  this  has  happened  about  the  advertisements. 
On  the  blinils  shading  the  windows  of  the  machinery 
department  some  of  the  “rosbifs”  h.ave  pictures  and 
]>artieidars  about  the  ste.am-cngine  and  the  penny 
jiost.  Straightway  the  monopolist  charges  them  with 
advertising,  and  will  not  listen  to  reason.  He  demands 
his  bond,  and  neither  rtlonsieur  Stephenson  nor  Sir 
Hill's  representatives  shall  advertise  locomotives  and 
timhrt  -jiiistis  without  paying  scot. 

Another  complaint  is  that  nobody  is  permitted  to  sit 
down  without  paying  for  his  seat — like  one  of  your 
incorruptible  deputies  of  the  Lower  Chamber.  Id.  Rer- 
nard  has  bought  the  right  of  sui>plying  chairs  for  the 
visitors,  inside  the  palace  and  outside  the  palace;  his 
ollicers  are  ever  on  the  (/tti  rhr,  and  will  not  pcimit  you 
to  rest  on  a  pastrj’cook's  bench,  while  you  jday  with 
your  ice  or  sip  cuh  without  rendering  to  ^I. 

Rernard  the  tribute  that  is  Rernard’s.  Rertrani  and 
Roberts,  Spiers  and  I’ond  can  sujiply  you  with  evety- 
thing — but  chairs;  indeed,  it  is  rumoured  th.at  any 
visitor  detected  with  a  camp-stool  would  be  liable  to 
action  if  he  did  not  instantly  move  on  at  the  word  of 
W.  Rernard. 

There  is  another  matter  about  catalogues.  It  seems 
that  ^i.  Dentil  has  bought,  for  a  big  sum  of  money,  the 
right  to  suppdy  all  the  general  catalogues.  Obtuse 
citizens  of  foreign  countries,  especially  you  English — 
bent  on  nonconformity  and  given  to  swift  runnings  to 
j'our  Ambassador — imagined,  or  chose  to  .say  so,  that 
a  right  to  the  general  catalogue  had  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  particular  catalogue  of  each  separate 
nation  ;  as  if  the  greater  did  not  include  the  less,  and 
the  whole  was  not  equal  to  the  sum  of  its  jrart. 


M.  Dentil  having  bought  the  whole,  sells  his  right  for 
different  countries  to  different  people,  and  turns  his 
napoleons  pretty  well.  Now  one  Air.  .Johnson  has 
paid  some  sixteen  thousand  jiounds  to  AI.  Dentu 
for  the  sole  right  of  publishing  and  selling  the  English 
edition  of  the  generid  catalogue.  Now,  as  the  Rritish 
Commission  siqiplied  to  AL  Dentu  the  Rritish  portion 
of  the  catalogue,  it  is  held  that  AI.  Dentu  could  not 
sell  it,  and  that  Air.  .lohnson  could  not  buy  it. 
Air.  .Johnson,  on  the  contrary,  claims  it  as  his  own, 
and  will  hear  of  no  edition  but  his  own,  even  of  an 
English  deiiartment ;  at  all  events,  so  it  is  said,  but 
people  detq)  in  these  matters  say  it  is  only  a  question  of 
adveitisements.  .Still,  there  is  confusion  and  dis¬ 
satisfaction. 

'I'here  is  much  of  lighting,  and  sipialling,  and  con¬ 
sulting  of  advocates;  there  is  a  stir  in  legal  arsenals, 
and  the  festival  of  iieace  begins  with  fierce  hostility. 
'J'rnly  it  seems  that  money  has  been  too  much  thought 
of  by  the  Inqierial  Commission,  that  they  have  di.sposed 
of  evciything  to  purchasers  willing  to  invest  in  a 
monojKiIy,  and  in  some  instances  have  so  sold  and  re¬ 
sold,  that  the  interests  of  buyers  arc  made  to  clash,  and 
VHiiin  it  tiiinu  is  a  question  not  to  be  settled  without 
law  and  arbitration. 

'I'liere  arc  not  wanting  in  Paris  those  who  .arc  hc.artily 
sick  of  the  Exhilution,  and  who  make  no  disguise  of 
their  devout  wish  that  it  may  be  a  long  day  before  they 
hear  of  a  repieat.  'I'he  whole  affair  has  been  miserably 
managed  from  the  first,  and  most  likely  will  be  till  the 
last.  Ordinaiy  business  is  to  a  great  extent  suspicnded 
in  the  cxtraordinaiy  Exhibition  effort. 

You  have  heard  of  the  rumour  of  war,  and  how  wc 
have  been  looking  iq)  our  sixty  thousand  “  needles.” 
I.uxembourg  is  not  to  be  ours  just  yet;  altogether,  our 
successes  have  not  been  of  late  so  great  as  might  have 
lieen  wished ;  n'importc,  we  can  do  better  than  trouble 
our  brains  with  affairs  political ;  there  are  many  other 
mattei’s  much  better  worth  discussing.  'I’lie  Palace — 
that  is  the  one  thesis  for  every  theme.  'I'he  Palace 
of  the  E.xhibition  has  been  insured  by  the  Imperial 
Commission  for  the  sum  of  7,r)00,00Uf.  in  the  Inter¬ 
national  Alutnal  As.surance  Society.  'I'lie  lighting  of 
the  Exhibition  by  gas  will  allow  of  the  building  remain¬ 
ing  open  till  a  late  hour.  At  eleven  o’clock  a  train 
leaves  the  Care  Suffreu  for  the  Rue  St.  Lazairc.  As 
the  Diyasdusts  are  alw.ays  ready  to  e.xplain  to  us  that 
there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,  it  has  been  shown 
that  these  international  gatherings  are  not  by  any 
means  a  new  idea — “  it  hath  been  already  of  old  timc.s 
which  were  before  ns.”  AL  Janin  tells  us  in  the  DCbati 
that  the  first  attempt  at  a  nnivei-sal  exhibition  was 
made  under  Nero,  more  than  eighteen  centuries  ago, 
and  which  is  thus  alluded  to  by  .Seneca  in  one  of  his 
letters : — “  I  was  present  the  other  day  at  the  solemn 
exhibition  of  the  riches  of  Rome,  where  I  saw  m.arvcl- 
lous  cliefs-d'anvre ;  there  were  also  exquisite  cloths, 
h.angings,  and  costume.s,  which  h.ad  come  from  even 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  Roman  frontiers,”  &c. 

You  will  all  be  sorry  to  hear  that  the  Prince  Imperial 
is  no  better;  in  fact,  by  all  that  wc  can  gather,  there 
is  some  radical  weakness  in  the  child.  'Phis  is  a  very 
serious  matter  to  the  Napoleon  dynasty. 
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^  jiic'ce  of  cardboard  previously 

lined  with  red  flannel. 

For  the  border,  cut  out  six- 
teen  lajipets  of  scarlet  cloth, 
from  pattern  No.  Over 

eijilit  of  these  lajipets  work  in 
V".  apidupie  one  flower  of  bkick 

cloth  and  two  circles  of  white 
cloth  ;  upon  the  eij,rht  others  the 
IZ^V-)  flower  is  white  and  the  circles 

£“0  are  black,  'riiese  patterns  arc 

slijrhtly  frunimed  on  to  the  red 
cloth.  When  dry,  the  long 
/  stitches  are  worked  with  white 

floss  silk  over  the  white  flowers, 
and  with  orange  over  the  black 
ones  ;  the  cross  with  orange  silk 
over  the  white  circles,  with  white 
over  the  black  ones.  I’pon  all 
MP  M.vt  (Full  Size)  the  lappets  the  stem  of  the 

flower  is  worked  in  over-cast 
with  yellow  silk,  ami  that  of  the  circles  with  black,  the 
leaf  branches  in  long  stitches  with  two  shades  of 
green  silk.  For  the  outer  border  work  first  a  double 
row  of  straight  stitches  with  white  and  black  silk, 
then  an  outer  edging  in  a  sort  of  loose  button-hole 
^  stitch,  with  yel- 

teen  lap]  lets  all 
1  '  round  the  mat, 

r  P'*>g  one  ano- 


282  to  284. — LiAiiP  Mat. 

Mati  rials;  Ten  inches  of  scar- 
let  cloth ;  5  inches  each  of  hlack 
and  white  ditto;  black,  white, 
yellow,  oranye,  light  and  dark 
green  jloss  silk,  1  skein  of  each 
colour;  1  ounce  of  scarlet  single 
Berlin  wool ;  1  piece  of  black  silk 
braid;  a  fat  wooden  nwsh. 

Patterns  in  cloth  applique  are 
still  very  much  the  fashion. 

That  which  we  now  give  for  a 

lamp  mat  is  new  and  effective.  "  /m 

No.  283  shows  the  mat  when 

completed,  No.  284  the  centre 

braid  pattern  in  full  size,  and 

No.  282  one  of  the  lappets  of  the  ‘ 

border.  If  cloth  should  be  con- 

sidered  too  thick,  fine  flannel  or  _ Lappkt  fok  L 

cashmere  may  be  used  instead. 

Cut  out  a  round  jiiece  of  scarlet  cloth,  and  work  the 
pattern  over  it  in  black  silk  braid.  The  best  way  to  do 
this  is  to  trace  out  the  jiattern  first  upon  tissue-paper, 
then  to  tack  the  paper  on  to  the  cloth,  and  sew  the 
braid  over  all  the  outlines  marked  iqion  it,  taking  care 
always  to  in¬ 
sert  the  needle  ^ 

through  the 

cloth  as  well  as  '  I 

through  the 
paper.  When 
this  is  done,  tear 


off  the  tissue- 
paper,  and  you 
will  find  the 
braid  pattern 
fastened  upon 
the  cloth.  This 
must  then  be 
stretched  over  a 


ther,  and  under 
themjilace  round 
the  outer  edge 
of  the  centre  a 
fiinge  of  looj)s 
of  red  wool. 
This  fringe  is 
worked  over  a 
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fiat  mesh  three-fiuarteis  of  an 
inch  wide. 

Kouiid  tlie  top  of  the  cloth 
holder  jilace  a  jileated  nichiiif' 
of  tine  scarlet  worsted  braid  half- 
an-iiich  wiile,  wliich  completes 
the  trimming  of  the  mat. 


286  and  287. — ^'I’wo  EMi;i:oii)Er.Y 

I’ATTEnN.S  FOU  OnNAMEXTlNU 

CoLL.vi:s,  Cuffs,  See. 

Roth  patterns  are  worked  in 
satin  stitch  on  muslin,  I'andnic, 
or  lawn  ;  they  are  suitable  for 
collars  or  cravat  ends ;  in  the 
former  case,  the  figures  when 
repeated  must  of  course  be  re¬ 
versed. 


L,f  m.i.t  !«■  jom..,l  'ill  tho  man-  28W>,-smiO>i  K  Tattkq  AM.  CliOCilET. 
ner  hetore  explained),  and  the 
ceMtie  of  each  circle  forms  a 

L  _ _ _ I _ i  _ _ _ 


'J'he  raw  coffee  beans  arc 
tough  and  horny,  ditlienlt  to 
reduce  to  jiowdcr,  and  conse- 
(piently  reijuire  a  jiieiiaratory 
roasting,  that  water  may  take 
uj)  their  soluble  ingre¬ 
dients.  Even  after  this 
the  hardne.ss  of  the 

Ks  is  such,  that) 
nine  particles 
this  (piality 
be  distin¬ 
guished  from 
those  of  other 
substances 
used  as  adul¬ 
terants.  'I'he 
raw  coffee 
r''»si.sU  in 

K  acid  free 
caffeine  (f.H, 
ash  6.7.  Some 
authorities 
state  that  it 
contains  from 
6  to  H  jier 
ane  sugar ;  in 
ing  this  must 
oe  nearly  or  quite  all 
converted  into  caramel. 
'I'he  inii.oitant  prin¬ 
ciples  ;,ie  cafl'eic  acid, 
caffeine,  and  caffeone. 


281,_RRAiDnjG  PATTEifN’  FOR  Lami*  Mat  (Full  .Size), 
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HEALTH  AND  liEAUTY. 


HEALTH  AND  BEAUTY. 

V. — TIIC  HAIR  OF  THE  HEAD. 

N  the  interest  of  health  and  beauty  nothing  is  more 

■wanted  now-a-days  than  a  little  correct  teaching  of 
the  proper  tieatnient  and  nianageinent  of  people’s  hair. 
Perhaiis  now  more  than  at  any  former  periotl  is  be¬ 
stowed  by  society  a  greater  amount  of  attention  upon 
its  locks  of  raven  hue  or  riuhly  blaze.  Partings  are 
precious,  and  there  is  danger  lest  we  run  into  the  em¬ 
ployment  ft  mischievous  jnactices  as  well  as  absurd 
fashions.  ^Ve  are  passing  through  a  scries  of  sensa¬ 
tion  years,  in  v.hicli  the  most  elaborate  artiticcs  are 
used  for  the  pleasure  or  comfort  of  mankind — sen¬ 
sation.  howevei’.  not  necessarily  implying  novelty,  as  is 
well  illustrato  l  by  the  host  of  old  i)ioee5ses  re-dis- 
covered  ami  re-invented  for  the  adornment  of  the 
human  form  dix  ine. 

In  the  history  of  fashion  new  comhinattons  ami  modi- 
ficatiim.s  have  been  x  cry  numerous,  but  Ln  Mmlo,  after 
running  on  any  one  line  of  rails,  though  it  may  disappear 
£or  a  time,  usna’ly  returns  by  a  circuitous  route  to  the 
old  sta.rting-point,  with  just  sullieient  change  to  enable 
her  to  atlapt  herself  to  altered  circumstances;  but  she 
ever  employs  the  same  powers — the  same  kind  of  in¬ 
fluence  —  few  tlic  simple  reason  that  she  finds  old 
friends,  old  <'mployers  ;  and  customers  of  the  identical 
original  stock  and  lineage  as  in  auld  lang  sync.  Did 
not  the  (1  recks  and  Homans  of  earliest  times  do  pretty 
much  in  many  tilings  connected  with  artificial  beauty 
as  we  do  now  ? 

Uener.'iliy  we  sec  Nature  at  her  simplest  in  the 
manners  and  customs  of  remote  ages,  and  in  tracing 
the  progress  of  man,  wc  obsx*rx’e  that  she  is  bedecked 
and  bedizened  by  the  artificial — by  tricks  and  freaks 
that  laboriously  study  to  aim  at  some  ideal  beauty,  but 
often  ignominiou.sly  end  in  the  completcst  caricature. 
Amongst  some  of  the  wihlest  and  most  ungctatable  tribes 
now  living,  their  present  customs  have  existed  from 
time  immemorial.  Fonns  and  ceremonies  which,  when 
practised  by  s.avagc  tribes,  we  regaial  as  proofs  of  utter 
barbarity,  are,  amongst  ourselves  (the  civilised  part  of 
creation),  naturally  considered  as  evidences  of  gooil- 
breeding.  'J'astes  dilTer,  and  extremes  are  apparently 
opposite ;  but  free  intercommunication,  which  searches 
into  inotix'cs  and  whys  and  wherefores,  often  breaks 
doxvn  baniers  that  seemed  to  forbid  the  least  relation¬ 
ship. 

Every  nation  at  the  present  day  lias  its  peculiar 
modes  of  wearing  the  hair.  The  Turks  and  Moslems 
generally  shave  the  entire  head,  save  a  little  tuft  at  the 
crown,  xvhich  is  left  for  the  prophet  to  hold  upon  and 
cany  the  jiossessors  to  heaven,  whilst  the  beard  is 
allowed  to  grow.  'Idic  negro  often  shaves  his  hair  into 
shapes  llie  most  fantastic,  and  the  Siamese  alxvays  loji 
of!  the  locks  aiid  eyebroxvs  of  all  children  placed  under 
their  eharge.  Wo  may  simply  imitate  the  mere  caprice 
of  such  nations,  but  if  the  useful  is  lost  sight  of  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  ornamental,  the  future  will  oidy  exhibit 
anotl'.er  climax  of  absurdity  and  a  discoverj'  of  r  idicu¬ 
lous  anil  mischievous  practices. 

Wc  proijose  to  give  our  readers  a  general  idea  of 


the  hair,  the  laxvs  whielr  govern  it  in  a  healthy  state 
and  the  proper  maimgement  to  be  bestowed  upon  it, 
pointing  out  on  the  way  the  ill  results  of  n.any  eoimuou 
practices  long  in  vogue. 

A  very  “  rude  felloxv"’  who  lived  years  ago  defmej 
woman  to  be  ‘‘an  animal  that  delights  in  finery.” 
Had  ho  have  been  a  little  more  gallant,  omitted  the 
animal,  and  included  the  stronger  se.x  also,  he  would 
probably  not  hax'o  been  less  correct  or  comj>rehensix-o. 
But  ornamentation,  even  if  a  little  onfrt\  does  in  iiself  no 
very  groat  harm ;  it  may  bo  followeil  by  good  or  bad 
results  according  to  the  taste  and  animus  of  the  user. 
It  may,  indeed,  be  but  the  tell-tale  of  vice  and.  xanity; 
it  m.ay,  on  the  other  haml,  shoxv  tliat  Natuiv  can  he 
hx'lped  by  Art.  Uenerally  the  diliiculty  in  all  alora- 
ments  lies  in  seizing  the  happy  medium.  E.xee.3S  in  all 
things  is  baneful,  for  it  is  desirable  not  to  eoiumit 
e.xcess  in  absolute  disallowancx'.  like  the  teetotallers, 
or  use  in  too  great  an  abundance,  as  <lo  uncareftil 
rexvllers.  So  it  is  with  fashion,  for  unfortunately 
one  of  the  most  dillicult  virtues  in  the  word  to  practise 
is  tiioderation.  But  keep  vanity  witliin  due  bouiid.i 
and  let  modesty  haxe  its  due.  yo'.i  then  rctreiieh  the 
little  superfluities  of  garniture  and  equipage.  The 
blossoms  will  fall  themselves  when  the  root  that 
nourishes  them  is  destroyed.”  In  xvritiiig  of  Ln  2fi>(h. 
angry  strictures  should  apply  to  abrairdities  aiid  ex¬ 
cesses  of  fashion,  anil  not  to  the  necessary  or  reasonable 
changes  of  fonn  and  shape  in  dress. 

Max  IMuller,  in  .speaking  of  language,  has  said  anyone 
who  would  write  an  account  of  the  intlue'iee  of  words 
would  give  a  sketch  of  tlie  world's  history  that  would  be 
far  truer  than  the  histories  we  hax’c.  AVe  are  tempted 
to  cojry  the  iilea,  and  allirm  that  the  polilica.l  i  co.ioinist 
who  would  give  us  a  review  of  the  influence  of  fancies 
and  foibles  upon  the  population  would  indicate,  better 
than  in  any  other  way,  the  pecuniary  status  of  diiVirent 
classes  of  society,  v.  hilst  the  amount  of  money  exiiended, 
the  number  of  folk  sustained,  and  the  lliictua.tion  of 
encouragement  given,  now  to  one  now  another  trade, 
wouhl  be  most  instructive. 

'I’hc  hair  from  remotest  periods  has  ever  received 
a  large  share  of  respect  and  attention.  In  its  ditTercnt 
aspects  it  enhances  the  beauty  of  the  body,  nor  is  it  at 
all  astonishing  that  a  very  host  of  appliances,  customs, 
and  modes  of  treatment  have  at  various  times  prevailed 
in  bygone  times,  .\ddison  jiointed  out  a  very  telling 
fact,  that  when  we  speak  of  a  person  po.^.se.-sing  a  line 
head,  wc  mean  two  distinct  things  according  to  Die  si'X 
referred  to.  If  it  be  a  man,  reference  is  made  to  intel¬ 
lect  or  brain  doings  or  capacity  ;  if  it  be  a  woman,  the 
quantity  and  kind  of  hair  and  head-gear  are  meant ;  and 
there  is  manifestly  some  truth  in  this,  yet  it  is  strange 
that  in  the  natural  condition  of  things,  in  t!ie  animal 
creation,  the  male  should  have  been  decked  so  luuc’i 
more  plentifully  in  gay  colours  and  feathers  tiian  his 
better-half.  Idie  human  sjiecies  offers  the  e.xcepiion  to 
the  general  rule,  and  the  peacock,  it  has  been  said 
(although  it  could  not  noxv  be  said  with  truth  of  any 
well-dn  ssed  person),  does  not  display  half  the  colours 
that  ajqxear  in  the  garments  of  a  British  lady  when  she 
is  dressed  for  a  ball  or  a  birthday.  So  wide,  hoxxevcr, 
I  are  variations  as  well  exemplilied  in  the  dicssing  of  the 
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hair  as  of  the  body  at  different  times,  that  one  is  almost 
compelled  to  entertain  the  idea  that  women,  and  men 
too,  in  various  contrastin"  periods  must  have  belonged 
to  different  species  altogether. 

The  reverential  care  bestowed  on  the  hair  has  l.icen 
unlimited,  and  to  show  how  jierfect  was  the  art  of 
hair-die.ssing  in  remote  times,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  the  Homans  made  free  use  of  false  hair,  inter- 
niingled  with  that  which  propei'ly  belonged  to  them, 
and  in  .some  way  not  known  exactly  now,  managed  to 
stick  it  on  to  the  scalii,  the  whole  mixture  being  shaped 
into  the  form  of  a  helmet.  It  was  also  curled  by 
special  tongs  into  various  shapes,  sometimes  in  rolls, 
various  perfumes  were  added,  and  artieles  of  jewellery, 
gold,  pearls,  ribbons,  and  garlands  being  used  as  addi¬ 
tional  ornament.  'I’he  Greeks  and  Jewish  women  were 
adepts  at  the  same  mechanism  for  the  production  of 
artilicial  beauty.  As  l)y  the  'rurkish  women  of  the 
present  time,  the  short  downy  hail’s  were  removed  from 
the  face  by  a  kind  of  sticking-plaster,  or  by  tweezers, 
BO  as  to  leave  a  smooth  surface. 

It  is  said  that  in  a  past  centu’.’y  a  celebrated  Spanish 
general  roquircil  tlic  loan  of  a  little  money,  and  so 
highly  valued  was  the  beard  in  those  times  that  it  was 
actually  held  to  be  sudicient  security  for  the  advance  of 
the  money  he  require  I — it  was  literally  pawned.  'I'he 
Tartars  always  made  the  culture  and  care  of  whiskers 
a  part  of  religion.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Ameriea.n 
Indians  have  a  notion  that  a  man  covered  with  hair 
resembles  a  hog,  and  therefore  studiously  pluck  out 
eveiy  hair  they  can  get  at,  atid  this  has  led  travellers  to 
aflirm  that  these  folk  have  no  hairs  at  all.  Tiic  Kings 
of  I'ersia  mingled  gold  thread  in  tlieir  whiskers,  it  is 
said,  l.athatn  states  that  amongst  some  of  the  Africans 
ar.d  the  3Iiaon-t.se,  the  aborigir.es  of  China  especially, 
the  rank  of  persons  is  reckoned  ace.irding  to  the  length 
of  the  beard  e.q'-ecially.  In  ai’.eient  times  it  was  no 
unusual  thing  to  dedicate  the  hair  to  the  gods.  'J'he 
iiiliabitants  of  the  New  Guinea  ef)a-;t3  adorn  their  head.s 
with  mo.st  consummate  care.  'I'hey  arrange  the  ha.ir 
into  long  narrow  curls,  and  then  smear  and  mess  it  over 
witli  red  ochre  and  some  horrid  greasy  stuff,  ilnishing 
the  foi’ehoad  off  with  a.  l  and  of  one  kind  or  another. 

One  niiglit  amuse  by  a  sketch  of  the  various  fashions 
tlnat  prevailed — now  the  hair  being  worn  long,  now 
short,  now  idaited,  now  jdain,  but  we  will  be  content 
with  noiieing  the  peculiar  fashion  whieli  jirevailed  not 
long  since,  in  the  mode  known  as  a  hi  I’ojilaii'ji'.  In  this 
mode  a  specie.s  of  wii  ework  n\ade  a  licle  woman  look 
a  huge  creature  tif  some  seven  feet  higli,  to  which  were 
hung  crai)es.  ribbons,  and  the  like.  'J'ld.s  .-.t.atc  of  things 
suddenly  colkqiscd,  but  soon  reappeared.  The  more 
pruning,  to  the  greater  h.  ight  did  the  hair  shoot  forth 
again.  'I'lie  .'iio.st  gigantic  fashion  existed  in  the  four¬ 
teenth  century,  an  imitation  of  the  Gothic  order  of  arehi- 
tecture,  in  tlie  shape  of  a  brace  of  cones  or  spires, 
burmounte  1  with  waving  streamers. 

*•  With  cuvU  ou  cnrls  they  build  her  lic.ad  before, 

Auil  inoniit  it  w  itb  a  formidablo  tow'r ; 

A  giantess  sbo  seems  ;  bat  louk  bcbiiiil, 

Aud  then  slie  dwindles  to  the  gigmy  kind.” 

DnvnES. 

TIic  enemies  of  such  a  device  were  numerous  after 


a  time.  It  is  related  of  one  Ponecte,  a  monk,  that  ho 
travelled  from  place  to  place  preaching  and  denouncing 
the  custom  in  the  severest  terms.  He  appems  to  have 
made  a  great  impression  upon  his  hearers,  many  of 
whom  frequently  in  the  midst  of  the  discourse  divested 
themselves  of  their  head-gear,  whilst  a  bonfire  was  made 
of  the  coiffures  then  and  there,  under  the  eyesef  tho 
congregation  aud  the  preacher.  It  is  said  that  the 
women  looked  like  a  forest  of  cedars  with  their  heads 
rciiching  to  the  skies.  As  usual,  tho  boys  of  the  day 
took  up  the  popular  cry  and  persecution,  and  pelted  all 
who  ajipcared  in  the  absurd  fashion  with  stones,  but,  as 
Paradin  says,  “  the  women  that,  like  snails  in  a  fright, 
had  drawn  in  their  horns,  shot  them  out  as  soon  as  the 
danger  was  over.”  In  Elizabeth's  time  yellow  hair 
became  quite  fashionable,  and  not  many  year.s  a-go  it 
was  the  custom  to  <lrcs3  the  head  into  the  most  fan¬ 
tastic  fashions,  by  the  aid  of  grease  and  powders  of 
various  kinds.  .Sometimes  it  was  re-dressed  at  tlie  enil 
of  two  or  three  weeks,  more  frequently  at  the  expiration 
of  four  or  five.  One  would  ratlier  not  write  the  word 
ajtplicable  to  such  a  practice. 

Until  the  last  two  or  three  years  a  singularly  quiet, 
plain  style  of  wearing  the  hair  prevailed,  but  the 
longing  for  novelty  and  love  of  show  naturally  dis¬ 
covered  other  objects  upon  which  to  lavisli  feminine  at¬ 
tention.  I’ettieoats,  boots,  aud  crinoline  became  the 
sidqeets  of  homage,  and  tho  truth  of  tho  old  proverb. 
“  Light  the  lire  at  both  end.s,  aud  the  middle  will  shift 
for  itself,’’  has  been  fidly  vindicated.  But  reaction 
has  taken  place,  .aud  there  Cian  be  no  doubting  that 
new  styles  of  wearing  and  treating  the  hair  will  bo 
the  r.age  for  some  few  j-ears  to  come.  Notice  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  tlio  shops  as  you  walk  along.  Not  far  from 
Burlington  Aica;Ie  is  one  th.at  is  a  perfect  enigma. 
There  are  liottle.s  innumerable,  devices  without  end, 
artilicial  hair  of  all  shailes,  kinds,  aiul  colours,  powder.?, 
applications,  designs,  and  a  very  host  of  appliances  that 
speak  as  loudly  as  they  can  to  the  existence  of  what  wo 
should  call  in  savage  tribes  supers! it ii>u.s  belief  at  its 
fullest  development.  As  for  the  hair  itself,  that  sink.? 
into  utter  insignilicance  bo.dde  the.se  artilicial  ap¬ 
pliances.  Imleed.  hulie.s  may  be  said  to  have  moulted 
very  recently,  ami  are  putting  forth  featliers  of  neve 
sizes,  shiipes,  and  colours,  (io  to  the  Park.  Yon  will 
see,  tied  up  with  ribbons,  a  round  mass  juttii;g  out 
behind  a  nice  round  head,  aud  wliieii  wieki  l  youngsters, 
with  schoolboy  rudeness,  declare  veiy  mueh  like  the  tail 
of  the  young  cart-horse  they  saw  biing  led  round  at 
auction.  A  second  head  of  hair  is  crimped,  which  me.ms 
that  some  artilicial  mode  of  drying  has  I  wii  adopted, 
and  which  also  leads  to  thi.s — that  the  whole  crop  of 
hair  will  presently  become  thin  a’.id  brittle.  A  third 
head  has  a  very  decided  golden  tinge,  which  inuieate.s 
the  use  of  some  dye,  which  the  user  will  leaiii  to  iipent 
too  late. 

It  has  been  said  that  English  hairdrcs.sers  are 
behind  tho  I'reneli  in  the  perfectness  with  wliicli  they 
ftdlow  their  art.  There  is  nothing  new  in  this  cry, 
although  we  do  not  believe  there  is  much  truth  in  it. 
Still  it  has  always  been  stated  as  a  grievance.  Since 
I’aris  was  known  almost  ladies  have  been  guiiled  by  its 
fashions,  and  when  the  alliance  was  formed  between 
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Goubaud  and  Beetoii,  and  The  Englishwoman  became 
beir  to  all  the  highest  forms  of  fashion,  it  was  cer¬ 
tain  that  after  that  treaty  Paris  would  hold  its  own 
for  many  years.  It  is  on  record  that  before  the  French 
war  the  milliners  of  Paris  were  in  the  h.abit  of  dressing 
up  a  wooden  doll  in  the  very  latest  styles  of  fashion, 
and  despatching  the  wooden  mademoiselle  over  to 
England  once  a  month.  On  the  outbreak  of  hostilities 
•mr  little  lady  did  not  arrive,  and  the  ladies  of  our  own 
land,  on  its  subsequent  arrival,  not  having  been  kept 
<f«  courant  with  the  going  on  in  finery  abroad,  found 
themselves  woefully  behindhand  and  owtre  in  aspect. 

It  seems  a  degrading  thing  to  regard  the  fair  sex, 
which  is  so  calculated  to  bestow  and  encourage  all  that 
is  refined  and  pure,  as  a  mere  object  of  sense  and  sight 
— a  show  or  puppet.  Hut  some  have  said,  strip  ladies 
to-day  of  their  paint,  powder,  false  hair  and  teeth, 
cosmetics  and  artificial  ajipliances,  and  then  how  should 
we  criticise  the  remainder?  In  the  funeral  speech  of 
Pericles  over  the  dead  Athenians  killed  by  the  I.ace- 
(hemonians,  turning  to  the  women,  he  said,  “Aspire 
only  to  those  virtues  that  are  peculiar  to  your  sex; 
follow  your  natural  modesty,  and  think  it  your  greatest 
commendation  never  to  be  talked  over  one  way  or  the 
other.”  The  orator  at  this  day  who  would  so  speak 
would  not  be  regarded  as  either  “jtolite  or  polishetl.” 


THE  SEWING  MACHINE. 

Foil  some  months  past  we  have  been  receiving, 
almost  daily,  letters  from  subscribers,  asking  our 
opinion  on  the  various  merits  of  the  many  sewing 
machines  now  offered  to  the  public — letters  some  of 
which  contain  miserable  lamentations  at  the  failure  of 
some  machines ;  some,  joyful  announcements  of  the 
.success  of  machine  and  worker ;  complaints  of  machines 
getting  “out  of  temper,”  out  of  order,  out  of  repair — 
letters  .so  contrary  in  their  statements  as  to  the  merits 
of  the  identical  machines,  that  we  decided,  some  weeks 
.since,  on  thoroughly  investigating  the  subject  for  our¬ 
selves.  We  have  accordingly  examined  personally  all 
the  principal  sewing  machines  in  London,  and  propose 
to  lay  before  our  re.aders  the  results  of  that  examina¬ 
tion,  together  with  the  names,  addresses,  and  price¬ 
lists  of  the  machines.  But  a  few  preliminary  rennarks 
on  sewing  machines  in  general  will  not  be  out  of  place 
before  writing  a  description  of  any  particular  one. 

First  of  all.  then,  the  sewing  machine  is  a  mechanical 
contrivance,  and  as  such  must  not  be  exiiected  to  per¬ 
form  miracles.  To  their  pretty  and  untiring  seamstress 
ladies  must  liring,  along  with  their  Avork  and  materials, 
iv  small  amount  of  intelligence  and  common  sense ;  a 
very  small  quantity  is  required,  truly,  but  there  mnst  be 
a  little.  If  we  think  of  the  years  spent  in  hand-sewing 
before  it  is  done  perfectly,  and  of  the  length  of  time 
taken  to  learn  a  “  new  stitch”  in  fancy  Avork  by  one 
lady,  Avhile  a  glance  teaches  another,  Ave  are  not  at  a 
loss  to  account  for  the  varied  opinions  of  seAvlng- 
maebine  learners  and  possessors.  The  truth  is  this  •  the 
oasiest  seAving  machine  made  requires  learning,  and  the 
most  difficult  can  be  mastered  by  ordinary  intelligence 
in  a  Aveek.  Perfection  in  eveiy  kind  of  sewing-machine 


Avork  is  attained  by  precisely  the  same  course  as  is 
pursued  in  arriving  at  eminence  in  any  other  kind  of 
Avork,  study,  or  pursuit — patience,  perseverance,  atten¬ 
tion  to  rules,  and  daily  practiee.  (N.B.  EA-ery  machine 
should  be  cleaned  and  oiled  daily,  and  the  more  the 
machine  has  to  do  the  better  it  Avorks,  just  as  a  piano 
keeps  in  tune  best  when  regularly  played  on.) 

The  first  complete  sewing  machine  designed  for 
general  purposes  Avas  patented  by  Elias  IIoAve,  Jun., 
of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  America.  Elias  IloAve 
Avas  a  poor  mechanic  of  New  York,  Avho  invented  and 
perfected  the  scAving  machine  in  his  ofF-hours.  The 
history  of  his  struggles  Avith  poverty,  and  Avith  those 
Avho  sought  to  rob  him  of  the  reAvard  of  his  labours,  is 
most  interesting  and  instructiA’e.  America  clearly  stands 
foremost  among  the  nations  in  her  aiipreciation  of 
labour-saA’ing  machinery,  but  in  the  case  of  Elias 
lloAve's  useful  and  ingenious  invention,  America, 
sti'ange  to  say,  remained  inert,  and  England  secured 
the  first  machine  and  the  right  to  patent  it.  Elias 
Hoaac,  coming  to  England,  agreed  to  assign  half  his 
interest  in  the  invention,  and  to  accept  an  offer  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Thomas,  an  English  manufacturer,  to 
enter  into  his  service,  and  adapt  his  machine  to  the 
stay-making  trade.  Elias  Howe  returned  to  America  in 
ls-19,  hoping  that  his  invention,  a  success  in  England, 
AAould  be  adopted  in  America.  He  found  that  during 
his  absence  his  patent  had  been  infringed,  his  rights 
excluded.  His  remonstrances  Avere  set  at  nought,  and 
he  resolved  to  defend  those  rights ;  the  trial  Avhieh  fol- 
loAved  clearly  proved  the  invention  Avas  Elias  IIoAve's, 
and  Elias  Hoaac's  only.  This  trial  Avas  the  foundation 
of  his  fortunes  ;  his  rights  have  since  remained  undis¬ 
puted  ;  he  is  paid  a  royalty  on  every  machine  made  in 
America,  both  for  home  sale  and  for  exjjortation,  and 
our  readers  Avill  be  glad  to  learn  that  his  early  struggles 
are  over,  and  that  he  reaps,  aecording  to  the  Ix'st 
authorities,  a  harvest  of  50,000/.  a  year,  as  the  result  of 
the  “  sewing  in  tears”  of  his  younger  days. 

In  the  seAving  machine  of  Elias  lIoAve  a  needle  and 
shuttle  of  noA-el  construction  are  used,  and  he  com¬ 
bined  Avith  them  holding  surfaces,  feed  meehanisin, 
and  other  devices  such  ns  had  never  before  been 
brought  together  in  one  machine.  They  Avere  all, 
indeed,  combined  aneAV  by  Mr.  Hoaa'c,  avIio  AAas  un¬ 
acquainted  Avith  Avhat  had  been  done  bj'  others,  and 
his  machine,  though  not  patented  till  184G,  Avas  really 
inA-ented  several  years  before.  One  of  the  principal 
features  of  Mr.  IloAve's  invention  is  the  combination  of 
a  grooved  needle,  having  an  eye  near  its  point  and 
vibrating  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  Avith  a  side- 
pointed  shuttle  for  effecting  a  locked  stitch,  and  fonning 
AA'ith  the  threads,  one  on  each  side  the  cloth,  a  finn  aiul 
lasting  scam  not  easily  ripped.  The  main  action  of 
the  machine  consists  in  the  interlocking  of  the  loop 
made  by  the  thread  carried  in  the  point  of  the  needle 
through  the  cloth,  Avith  another  thread  passed  through 
this  loop  by  means  of  a  shuttle  entering  and  leaving  it 
at  every  stitch.  The  thread  attaehed  to  this  shuttle 
remains  in  the  loop,  and  secures  the  stitch  as  the  needle 
is  AvithdraAvn  to  be  ready  for  the  next  one.  At  the 
same  time,  the  cloth,  held  by  little  projecting  pins  to 
the  baster  plate,  is  carried  along  Avith  this  by  Avhat  is 
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called  the  “feed  motion,'’  just  the  lenjith  of  a  stitch, 
the  distance  being  readily  adjusted  for  finer  and  coarser 
work.  'I'liis  part  of  the  apparatus  is  the  same  in  prin¬ 
ciple  with  the  feed  motion,  long  familiar  in  the  saw¬ 
mill.  carriage,  and  other  machines  designed  to  effect  a 
similar  object.  Tire  cloth  is  held  in  a  vertical  position 
in  the  machine,  and  the  i)art  to  be  sewed  is  pressed 
against  tiie  side  of  the  shuttle  race  by  a  presscr  plate 
hinged  on  its  upper  edge,  ami  capable  of  exerting 
any  required  pressure  on  the  cloth  according  as  the 
adjusting  screw  that  regulates  it  is  turned.  A  slot  or 
perforation  through  the  plate,  also  e.xtcnded  through 
the  side  of  the  shuttle  race  near  the  bottom,  admits 
the  pas.sage  of  the  needle,  and  when  this  is  pushed  in 
the  shuttle  can  still  pass  freely  over  it.  The  shuttle  is 
I  pu-shed  one  way  and  then  the  other  through  its  race  or 
i  trough  by  picker  staves.  Tlic  thread  for  the  needle  is 
Eupplied  by  a  bobbin,  the  movement  of  which  is 
checked  by  a  friction  band,  thus  securing  the  proper 
-  tension,  and  the  slack  of  the  thread  is  duly  taken  up 
i  by  a  suit.ible  contrivance  for  the  purj)ose. 

I  Tlius  all  the  essential  features  of  the  most  approved 

.  sewing  machines  were  first  found  in  that  of  ^Ir.  Howe, 

;  .-ind  the  machines  of  later  date  are  in  fact  but  modifi¬ 

cations  of  it.  In  the  lawsuit  above  mentioned.  Judge 
Sprague  st.ated,  in  his  opinion,  “There  is  no  evidence  in 
the  case  that  leaves  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  for  all  the 
benefit  conferied  U2)on  the  public  by  the  introduction 
of  a  sewing  machine,  the  public  arc  indebted  to 
Mr.  Howe.” 

j  The  lock  stitch  he  introduced  has  net  been  improved, 

j  and  for  the  general  purposes  of  sewing  nothing  further 
is  desired.  It  is  formed  with  the  threads  one  upon  each 
I  side  of  the  fabric,  drawn  in  a  double  interlocked  loop 
into  the  centre  of  the  material,  so  that  the  appearance 
of  only  a  single  thread  is  jirescnted  in  the  regular 
stitches  on  each  sitlc.  The  scam  is  thus  perfectly  neat, 
and  at  the  same  time  firm  and  elastic,  and  equal  in 
strength  and  durability  to  the  fabric  sewed.  Indeed, 
the  only  objection  ever  made  to  the  stitch  is  the  difli- 
eulty  of  ripping  the  scams  when  this  is  rc(iuired.  It  is 
adapted  to  the  ■whole  range  of  needlework,  from  the 
lightest  gossamer  to  the  heaviest  harness  and  uphol¬ 
stery.  The  consumption  of  thread  is  from  2i  to  o 
I  yanls  for  each  yard  of  seam,  the  quantity  of  coui-se 
v.-uying  slightly  with  the  thickness  of  the  material 
sewed. 

The  first  principal  modifications  introduced  in  the 
shuttle  machine  rvcrc  the  substitution  of  an  endless 
feed  for  the  baster  plate,  and  a  vertical  for  a  horizontal 
movement  of  the  needle,  the  cloth  in  this  case  being 
placed  upon  a  table  and  made  to  pass  horizontally 
under  the  needle.  Attempts  were  also  made  to  reduce 
the  power  required  to  drive  the  machine  by  introducing 
mollifications  of  the  shuttle.  In  its  original  form  this 
]  worked  to  great  disadvantage,  making  only  a  single 
stitch  in  its  complete  movement  forward  and  back.  To 
drive  it  800  to  1,000  times  a  minute  required  conside¬ 
rable  power,  which,  by  a  better-contrived  arrange¬ 
ment,  was  seen  might  be  saved.  The  success  already 
attained  gave  great  stimulus  to  the  efforts  of  ingenious 
men,  the  result  of  which  soon  appeared  in  a  multitude 
of  patents,  among  which  were  some  decided  improve¬ 


ments  upon  the  ajiparatus  of  Mr.  Howe,  but  still  of 
such  a  character  that  they  could  only  be  used  subject 
to  his  original  jjateuts.  Other  inventions  afterwards 
appeared  that  were  essentially  novel  and  yet  were  de¬ 
pendent  upon  some  part  of  the  jiatented  apjuiratus  of 
^Ir.  Howe,  the  right  to  u.so  whieh  had  still  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  him.  Still  later  inventions  ado])ted  some 
of  the  peculiar  contrivances  of  several  of  the  older  ma¬ 
chines,  to  each  of  which  they  paid  tribute.  Thus  great 
numbers  of  machines  have  been  brought  before  the 
public,  each  claiming  some  imculiar  advantage  over  the 
others,  and  some  adapted  for  special  use,  either  for 
families  or  manufacturing  purposes. 

All  the  sewing  machines  at  present  manufactured 
may  be  classed  under  three  separate  heads,  according 
to  the  particular  stitch  they  make. 

The  single  thread  or  chain  stiteh  maehines. 

T'he  double  thread  lock  stiteh  maehines. 

The  double  thread  chain  stiteh  niaehine.s. 

The  single  thread  or  chain  stitch  maehines  have  been 
until  lately  reganled  as  more  aii2>ropriate  fur  cm- 
broideiy  than  for  fastening  seams  together.  They, 
however,  employ  the  same  aiqdiances  of  an  eye- 
liointcd  needle,  ixc.,  as  the  other  m.aehines,  and  arc 
now  held  in  great  favour  by  many  jjersons  who  use 
them  for  general  purposes  of  sewing,  ^lost  of  the 
hand  sewing  machines  are  of  this  class;  but  as  we 
shall  treat  of  them  in  a  future  number  we  will  not 
enter  here  into  their  merits  or  demerits. 

A  well-known  machine  of  the  chain-stitch  class  is 
that  of  Wilcox  and  Gibbs. 

The  second  <livision  conq'U'iscs  the  double  thread  lock 
stitch  machines,  and  may  be  subdivided  into  “shuttle 
maehines"  and  those  einjiloying  some  other  contiivance, 
such  as  the  world-famous  “rotiitiiig  hook"  of  AVheeler 
and  Wilson's  machine,  for  fonuing  the  interlocking 
stitch.  This  is  by  far  the  most  im])ortant  class,  and  the 
varieties  that  belong  to  it  are  directly  based  on  the 
main  luincijde  of  Howe's  machine. 

Those  under  the  third  head  make  the  double  chain 
stitch  with  the  u.se  of  two  threads.  Grover  and  IJaker's 
machine  is  of  this  cla.ss. 

The  machines  we  have  examined  are  as  follow : — 


The  Flop.enxe,  97,  Cbeapside 

.€  8, 
10  0 

£  8. 

..  12  0  .. 

£ 

,.  13 

8. 

0  .. 

£  8. 

..  15  0 

(j  ROVER  &  Laker,  150,  Uegent- 
street  . 

9  0  ., 

..  10  0  ., 

..  11 

0  .. 

,.  1C  0 

SiN'GEP.,  147,  Chcapside  .  .  . 

9  0., 

,.  10  0  ., 

..  14 

0  ., 

..  15  0 

Thomas,  1  and  2,  Cbeapside, 
and  67,  St.  Panl's-chnrcbyard 

CO.. 

.  8  0., 

..  10 

0  ., 

..  15  0 

Wanzer,  4,  Cbeapside  .  .  . 

9  0.. 

.  10  0  ., 

-  11 

0  .. 

..  15  0 

Wheeler  and  Wilson,  43,  St. 
Panl’B-cbnrcbyard,  and  139, 
Itegent-street . 

9  0.. 

.  10  0  .. 

,.  11 

0  .. 

,.  15  0 

Whigut  and  Manx,  143,  Hol- 
born-bars  . 

C  G  .. 

,.  7  0., 

,.  12 

12  .. 

Wilcox  and  Girds,  135,  Uegent- 
street  . 

8  0., 

,.  9  0. 

..  10 

0  ., 

,.  15  0 

HAND  MACHINES. 

£  s.  £  s. 

Bartlett,  42,  Ilanway-street,  Oxford. street  .  .  3  .1  ...  4  4 


Clsoi'atr.v,  141,  High  Holbom . 4  4  ...  — 

Elliptic,  21,  Itathbone-place . 8  0  ...  10  0 

Queex  Mad,  144,  High  Holbora . 83...  4  4 
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L*S8.— Low  Bodice  ok  White  Tulle  (Front).  289.— Low  Bodice  ok  White  Tulle  (Back). 


NEW  PATTERNS  FOR  LADIES’  CAPS. 


ornamented 
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SPINNINGS  IN  TOWN. 

“  Site  was  a  silkworm.  I  was  surprised  with  this  phrase,  hat 
found  it  was  a  cant  term  among  the  hackney-coach  fraternity 
for  their  best  customers — women  who  ramble  twice  or  thrice  a 
week  from  shop  to  shop  to  turn  over  all  the  goods  in  town  without 
buying  anything.  The  silkworms  are,  it  seems,  indulged  by  the 
tradesmen ;  for,  though  they  never  buy,  they  are  ever  talking  of 
new  silks,  laces,  and  ribands,  and  serve  the  owners  in  getting 
them  customers  as  their  common  donners  do  in  making  them 
pay.” — SiKClator. 

MONG  tho  many  shops  I  visited  this  week  in  my 
character  of  ‘‘  .Silkworm,”  I  noticed  some  novelties 
in  dresses,  maiitle.s,  veils,  and  bonnets  fresh  from  the 
deft  fingers  of  Parisian  artiMi.%  and  now  on  exhibition 
at  a  well-known  establishment,  Messrs.  Jay’s  of  Ilegent- 
street. 

As  a  motlern  and  oliicial  Silkworm  I  am  privileged  to 
view  all  that  is  newest,  choicest,  and  best ;  to  gaze  at 
gossamer,  touch  tulle,  cree2)  among  crajie ;  and  having 
enjoyed  a  fee.st  of  fashions,  an  “  exhibition”  rarely  met 
with  out  of  Paris,  1  think  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  a 
Silkwoim  to  refuse  a  short  descriiilion  of  the  fa'sh, 
delicious  “ mulberry-leaves”  of  sin-ing  to  hapjiy  buttei- 
liies,  who  can  at  once,  if  it  so  jileases  them,  adorn  them¬ 
selves  with  the  beautiful  articles  which  it  is  my  affair 
only  to  look  at. 

Ik'ginning  at  the  smnmit  of  feminine  toilette  and 
hapiuness  are  the  bonnets — exquisite  in  taste  and  varied 
in  style.  There  is  the  pajiillon  bonnet,  consisting,  as 
its  name  imports,  of  a  butterfly  extended  over  white 
tulle,  the  body  formed  of  pearls,  the  wings  of  tiny 
ciystallised  blac-blossoin ;  a  tulle  veil  studded  and 
fringed  with  jjcarls,  short  in  front,  falling  in  points  at 
the  back,  and  caught  together  by  a  cord  and  tassel  of 
liearls  to  match. 

And  I  s.aw  a  mauve  crajic  bonnet  trimmed  with 
blonde  and  blonde  lajiiiets,  marguerites  sparkling  with 
dewdrops  ornamenting  the  front  and  descending  along 
one  of  the  lappets,  the  leaves  of  the  modest  daisy 
winding  along  the  other  lajiijet. 

And  there  was  a  chapeau  in  white  tulle,  with  pear- 
blo.ssom  forming  a  lovely  wreath,  tulle  lajqiets  iiassing 
under  the  chigoion,  and  the  wreath  reiieated  on  these. 

A  very  dislinjw'  houmt  was  one  of  black  drawn  tulle 
front.  It  is  comjiosed  of  two  wreaths  of  violet-leaves 
c'dgL'd  with  jet ;  a  tulle  veil,  caught  by  a  violet  bow, 
comidetes  this  elegant  chapeau. 

Suitable  for  an  elderly  lady,  I  lemarkcd  a  white  craiie 
trimmed  with  black  lace  and  jiearls,  the  lace  most 
gracefully  arranged  at  the  back  of  the  bonnet. 

Another  in  white  areojihane  was  very  striking;  a 
large  white  satin  rosette,  with  a  crystal  centiv,  is  placed 
on  the  top;  white  wheatears  and  lilies  ornament  the 
strings,  which  are  very  handsome. 

A  black  lace  Marie  Stuart  shape  veil,  studded  with 
violet  beads  and  disposed  in  graceful  folds.  A  bonnet 
very  becoming  for  a  brunette. 

Several  elegant  chip  bonnets  attracted  my  attention, 
the  shape-s  being  now. 

Small  ostrich  feathers  are  again  coming  into  vogue, 
and  rumours  of  an  entire  change  in  headdresses  of  all 
descriptions  met  my  ears,  but  beyond  this  rumour 
notliing. 


“  Silkworm,  do  you  like  the  work  you  doV”  said  tho 
presiding  deity,  the  creator  of  these  chapeaux.  Indeed 
the  Silkworm  did.  “And  ah!  how  I  love  my  works!” 
continued  the  architect  of  bonnets.  “I  get  so  enamouivl 
of  them.  iK'Como  so  fascinated  with  their  channing 
turns,  their  coquettish  airs,  their  particular  points,  that 
I  cannot  bear.  Silkworm,  that  people  should  even  toucli 
them  ungently  ;  and  when  they  go  from  mo,  to  be  worn 
on  the  heads  of  our  customers,  I  am  envious  lest  they 
be  not  admired  enough.”  Poetry  the  Silkworm  hearil, 
to  her  astonishment,  from  the  lips  of  the  bounet-buihkr 
of  llegent-strcet. 

Veils,  embroidered,  beaded,  fringed,  tasselled,  poiuteil, 
curved,  heart-shaiied,  wx*re  shown  me. 

llandeaux  of  gold  and  crystal,  black  velvet  and 
graduated  jet  beads,  chignon  oriiainents  and  coiffures, 
well  worthy  of  remark. 

A  new  dressing-gown  body,  and  skirt  in  one,  nc.xt 
attractwl  my  gaze.  Messrs.  Jay  make  these  beccuiiiiig 
dri'ssing-gowns  in  mohair,  alpaca,  and  washing  foulard. 
In  white  alpaca  it  is  suitalde  for  a  bride.  The  one  I 
saw  was  of  a  soft  grey  colour,  trimmed  with  cross¬ 
pieces  of  violet,  the  back  jileated  in  close  small  flat 
jileats,  narrowing  the  back,  and  giving  a  most  stylish 
appearance.  It  fastens  across  the  bosom  on  the  shoulder, 
large  buttons  ornamenting  both  back  and  front. 

The  Silkwonn  made  a  most  useful  discoveiy,  bearing 
iqion  an  inqiortant  discussion  at  our  last  Convereazione. 
For  the  convenience  of  their  patronesses,  ^lessis.  Jay 
have  airanged  with  a  Parisian  artiitc  to  receive  a 
constant  supply  of  French  stays  of  cveiy  size  ami 
quality.  Thus  English  ladies  need  not  be  without  that 
necessary  and  comfortable  desideratum,  a  French  stay. 

Now  and  elegant  Garibaldi  bodices  were  disidayel, 
made  with  insertion  and  lace,  crossing  over  the  bosom 
and  fonning  a  sash  ;  the  insertion  is  carried  across  tlie 
back,  ending  in  points,  and  narrowing  the  back  in  a 
very  becoming  manner. 

'File  Silkworm  aiiproaches  with  due  reverence  the 
grand  subject  of  new  mantles,  jualetots,  and  jiejilum 
jackets,  and  she  learnt  something  about  the  manufacture 
or  “  making  iqi”  of  the  materials  foi'  these  articles.  ,V11 
tlic  world  knows  that  artistic  taste,  good  materials, 
rich  trimming,  and  first-class  style  exist  in  the  fashion¬ 
able  deiTOsitories  of  the  IVest-Eud,  and  of  these  ^lessrs. 
.Fay's  is  not  the  least,  but  hiut  Ic  mimde  does  not  know 
how  beautiful  the  trorlc  is.  It  was  pleasant  to  learn  that 
Messrs.  Jay  emjdoy  none  but  first-rate  needlewomen, 
and  jiay  them  liberally.  Ladies  will  not  less  enjoy 
wearing  elegant  robes,  mantles  richly  trimmed  and 
elaborately-embroidered  paletots,  for  the  knowledge  that 
no  worn-out,  heart-sore  sister  has  worked  her  last 
remnant  of  strength  into  the  fabric.  There  is  no  need 
of  poet  to  w'rite  “  Tho  Moan  of  a  Mantle ;”  no  young 
girls— 

“For  the  pomp  and  plcasare  of  prido. 

Toil  like  the  Afric  slaves — 

And  only  to  earn  a  home  at  last 
Where  yonder  cypress  waves.” 

Among  the  mantles  I  remarked  the  “Metclla”  as  being 
very  elegant  and  excessively  ladylike ;  it  is  in  soft 
cashmere,  looped  up  at  the  back  and  edged  with  a  deep 
fall  of  Slaltese  lace.  The  front  is  drawn  in  to  the 
figure,  and  a  jot  chain  of  richly-cut  beads  encircles  tho 
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neck  and  kct'ps  in  its  place  an  Elizabeth  rufF  of  Maltese 
lace,  to  match  the  fall. 

A  lace  rotonde,  with  an  applitiue  silk  hood,  two  deep 
falls  of  lace,  separated  by  aiiplique  silk  in  the  form  of 
leaves,  rich  jet  ornaments. 

A  paletot  for  an  eldeily  lady,  in  rich  silk,  trimmed 
with  lace,  and  of  new  design,  e.specially  adapted  for 
those  ladies  inclined  towards  emhotipoiiit,  as  it  lessens 
the  wiilth  of  the  back. 

In  crape  and  mourning  de.signs  ^Messrs.  Jay  are 
prominent,  and  some  new-shaped  crape  mantles  brought 
to  us  were  e.xquisite. 

The  same  good  needlework  I  noticed  is  used  in 
making  the  simplest  jacket  as  in  the  most  expensive 
paletot. 

Space  does  not  admit  the  descrijttion  of  many  charm¬ 
ing  toilettes  I  saw' ;  but  among  a  variety  of  dresses  for 
all  occasions,  I  noticed  some  reception  dresses  distin¬ 
guished  for  their  chaste  elegance  and  harmonious 
contrasts. 

There  was  a  robe  of  violet  poult-dc-soic  of  the 
lighte.st  shade;  tr.ain  skirt.  This  nvherclw  dress  was 
trimmed  with  rouleaux  of  soft  grey  satin  laid  on  in 
peplum  points  round  the  skirt,  and  repeated  en  petit  on 
body  and  peplum,  which  was  of  a  novel  design. 

A  robe  of  rich  white  silk,  with  bouquets  of  violet 
flowers,  trimmed  at  the  edge  with  violet  silk  tabs, 
hound  with  rouleaux  of  white  satin,  peplum  and 
paletot  of  violet  silk  to  match. 

Among  short  dresses  I  noticed  an  elegant  black  silk 
jupon  trimmed  with  jet,  U2rper  skirt  caught  up  with 
rich  jet  cord  and  tassels,  this  looping  of  the  upi)er 
skirt  being  very  effective ;  jialetot  and  sash  to  match. 

Finally,  the  Silkworm  noted  that  rich  crochet  trim- 
uiiug  and  jjassementerie,  with  jet  ajrpendages,  arc 
much  used. 

The  Silkworm,  quitting  the  establishment,  comfort¬ 
ably  settled  herself  in  her  coach  again,  and  asked  herself 
what  she  thought,  on  the  whole,  of  what  she  had  just 
a'en.  Away  from  the  daze  of  colour  and  form,  and  out 
of  earshot  of  the  very  reasonable  ai)preciation  expressed 
by  the  gentlemen  of  the  firm  of  their  own  possessions, 
the  Silkworm  thus  summed  up : — The  ilessrs.  Jay 
iwssess  a  fine  taste,  their  materials  are  of  excellent 
quality:  and  a  good  style — the  paramount  object  in  dress 
and  fashion — visibly  jicrvades  the  articles  they  exhibit. 

After  a  short  jaunt  and  devastating  a  lettuce-leaf, 
the  Silkworm  entered  Mr.  Peter  llobinson’s  establish¬ 
ment  in  Oxford-street,  to  examine  the  “  pretties”  there. 

The  “  leading  novelty,”  as  the  dally  papers  have  it, 
was  a  Brittany  jacket  for  croquet  jiarties,  which  did  not 
then  seem  likely  to  take  jdace  very  shortly — the  spring 
so  late,  the  wind  so  cold,  not  a  mulberrj'-leaf  to  be 
got,accor<ling  to  the  ‘-best authority” — the Silkwonn's, 
who  is  a  judge  of  course ;  cela  va  suns  dire. 

n»e  Brittany  jacket  is  embroidered  in  Delhi  needle¬ 
work  and  bright  colours  on  a  white  ground,  and 
trimmed  with  a  set  of  silver  buttons,  and  on  the  breast¬ 
pocket  a  Brittany  woman  is  embroidered  in  the  full 
costume.  The  Silkworm  thinks  these  jackets  2)retty 
and  decidedly  novel. 

Among  shawls  I  noticed  black  jiejJum  shawls,  em¬ 
broidered  and  beaded;  indeed,  the  j>eplum  is  carried 
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into  every  article  of  the  toilet — Norwich  shawls,  Shet¬ 
land  shawls,  yak  lace  paletots,  &c. 

And  I  remarked  the  “  Villagcois”  as  being  a  jirctty 
paletot  without  sleeves.  The  “  Villagcois”  is  made  in 
all  materials;  the  prettiest  are  in  Cluny  lace  and 
coloured  silk  finished  with  tassels. 

Tlierc  was  a  velvet  mantle  (perfectly  plain)  of  richest 
quality,  with  deep  ojicn  sleeves,  suitable  to  many. 

Also  I  saw  a  zouave  jacket  in  silk  applique  upon  net ; 
very  effective  it  would  be  pronounced  over  a  coloured 
silk  dress. 

Nothing  was  brought  to  me  very  striking  in  short 
dresses  and  jupons ;  but  what  I  saw  were  in  good 
style,  and — a  thing  much  to  be  commended — not  over¬ 
trimmed. 

Among  silk  dresses,  which  pleasantly  rustled,  re¬ 
minding  me  of  the  breeze  that  came  from  the  Venetian 
Gulf  as  I  lay  a-swinging  in  my  neat  cocoon,  I  noticed 
rich  brocaded  silks,  sj)rinkled  with  chine  bouquets. 

And  I  es2)ecially  admired  the  Japanese  poplins  and 
Japanese  silks  of  natural  colours,  and  some  pretty 
broche  chine  dresses,  and  some  in  Stelline  crape  cloth — 
a  new  material,  fine,  thin,  and  silky. 

In  piques,  bouquets  on  stripes,  buckles,  buttons,  and 
fur  jiatterns  in  all  colours  are  the  newest.  The  fur 
jiattern  is  very  quaint,  but  the  Silkworm  suggests  to 
the  manufacturers  that  these  arc  not  in  good  taste  for 
summer  morning  dresses,  which  ought  to  be  excel¬ 
lence  cool  and  fresh  looking. 

I  remarked  a  change  in  the  shape  of  parasols.  Round 
tops  are  in  vogue,  and  the  pretty  pagoda  shapes  have 
entirely  disa2)pearcd.  Tlierc  is  also  an  alteration  in 
the  handles ;  they  arc  longer,  and  tajicred.  In  white 
wood,  the  handles  are  striped  with  black ;  in  dark 
wood,  they  are  handsomely  carved  after  the  antique 
style.  Parasols  arc  made  in  self  colours,  striiies,  and 
brocaded  silk.  Satin  jiarasols  will  be  much  used. 

The  Silkworm  was  not  here  invited  to  her  usual  revel 
among  the  novelties,  perhaps  on  account  of  the  absence 
of  the  presiding  genius  of  the  place ;  but  be  the  reason 
what  it  may,  it  is  the  “  reason  why”  she  cannot  give  a 
longer  account  of  Mr.  Peter  Robinson’s  spring  offerings. 

Continuing  my  course,  I  observed  at  Waterloo 
House,  Cockspur-street,  many  pretty  dresses  in  “  stuff” 
materials  suitable  for  morning  wear.  Geiiappe  cloths, 
all  shades  and  stripes ;  printed  alpacas  and  2)iquc 
dresses,  all  new  designs  ;  the  i)rettiest  were  flowers  and 
chintz  jiatterns. 

I  next  examined  Thomson's  “  glove-fitting  corset,” 
which  is  on  an  entirely  new  jirinciplc,  the  stay  being 
cut  in  three  j)ieccs  only,  the  centre  part  forming  a 
“  Swiss”  bodice  and  defining  the  waist.  The  upper  and 
lower  jiieccs  ai'e  filled  with  fine  flexible  ribs  of  whale¬ 
bone  of  the  narrowest  width.  This  stay  combines,  in 
my  opinion,  all  the  advantages  of  the  F'rench  belt  sc 
becoming  to  slight  figures  with  the  su^iport  ncccssai-y 
for  a  fuller  and  more  develoiicd  bust.  It  is  made  in 
three  qualities  at  the  following  prices: — 14s.  Gd., 
10s.  Gd.,  and  7s.  Gd. 

As  the  season  grows,  other  articles  of  dress  and  toilet 
and  household  ornament  will  be  examined  by 
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CONCERTS,  THEATRES,  AND  ENTERTAINMENTS. 
HE  concert  season  has  bei>n  carried  on  vi<rorously 
and  with  imincnsc  success.  The  ante-l*asclial 
weeks  are  inarkinl  by  sacreil  music.  On  the  l.'ith  the 
National  Choral  Society,  conducted  by  Mr.  G.AV.  Martin, 
.Leave  Elijah  at  Exeter  Hall,  and  jierformed  the  Messiah 
on  the  18th.  There  was  nothin';  in  either  of  these  per¬ 
formances  to  call  for  special  notice.  On  the  17th  the 
Sacred  Harmonic  Society  (Air.  Costa  conductor)  per¬ 
formed  the  Missiah  at  Exeter  Hall  with  even  more  than 
tisual  success.  There  was  a  prand  sacred  concert  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  on  Good  Friday,  and  it  brought  together 
the  multitudes  which  are  generally  attracted  to  the 
Palace  on  this  annual  fast  and  universal  holiday. 

The  Italian  Opera  season.  Covent  Garden,  be,gan  on 
the  2nd  of  April  with  Norma,  with  Mdme.  Maria  Vilda 
for  priestess.  Verdi’s  Don  Carlos  and  Gounod's  Romeo 
and  Juliet  are  still  “  looming  in  the  future.”  On  Easter 
Alonday  ^leyerbeer's  grand  opera.  L'Africuine,  Aldlle. 
Pauline  Lucca  sustaining  the  character  of  Selika,  and 
Aldnie.  Sherrington  of  Inez. 

The  opera  season  at  Her  Alajcsty's  Theatre  com¬ 
menced  on  the  27th,  obviously  too  late  in  the  month 
for  an  insertion  of  any  criticism  in  this  ilagazine.  The 
enterprising  impresario  has  issue<l  an  excellent  pro¬ 
gramme,  the  repertoire  including  La  Forza  del  Desliiio 
(Verdi),  La  Vestale  (Snontini),  I.n  Donna  del  LMf/o 
(Rossini),  I  Lomhardi  (Verdi),  Gn;ilielmo  Tell  (Rossini), 
Don  Gioranni  (Mozart),  Les  llugnenots  (Meyerbeer), 
Falstaff  (Nicolai),  II  Flanto  Magico  (Mozart),  Le  Nozze 
di  Figaro  (Mozait),  and  many  other  equally  popular’ 
works.  The  engagement  of  Aldlle.  Titiens,  Sig.  Gassier, 
Sig.  Gai’doni,  Air.  Santley,  Air.  Holder,  Sig.  Tasca, 
Alchiie.  1  lemeric-Lablache,  Aldlle.  lima  de  Alurska. 
Mdme.  Ik'ttini,  Sig.  Foli,  and  Sig.  Rokitansky  promises 
well  for  the  sujiport  of  the  lyric  drama  in  the  Hay- 
market.  Aldlle.  Christine  Nilsson  is  to  make  her  first 
appearance  in  England  during  the  season  at  Her 
Alajesty’s.  This  young  and  accomplished  Swede  has 
already  attained  a  continental  reput.ation,  and  her 
vocalisation  is  declared  by  many  who  have  hcaixl  her  to 
be  equal  to  that  of  Jenny  Lind. 

Among  theatrical  novelties  we  may  notice  the  i)ro- 
duction  of  the  long-promised  comedy-tlrama — whatever 
that  combination  m.ay  properly  si{j:nify — by  Andn  w 
Halliday,  entitled  The  Great  Citg.  It  resembles  in  its 
scenic  features  the  Streets  of  London;  we  have  a  view 
of  the  Charing-cross  Terminus.  AVaterloo  Rridge,  and  a 
“ rcaliz.ation”  of  Frith's  “Railway  Station.”  At  the 
Ilaymarket  Air.  Sothern  has  reappearcnl  in  a  new 
drama  entitle<l  IFiW  Goose.  At  the  little  Strand  we 
have  a  new  burlesque  from  the  jxm  of  Air.  AVilliam 
Brough,  under  the  title  of  Piigmalion.  The  puns,  pic¬ 
tures,  and  positions  are  all  capital.  A  new  piece  has 
been  brought  out  at  the  St.  .lames's  by  Air.  George 
Roberts,  ciititled  Idalia,  in  which  Aliss  Herbert  sustains 
a  part. 

Air.  Robertson  has  returned,  after  some  rather  un¬ 
successful  efforts  in  “sensational'’  business,  to  safer 
and  more  elevated  ground.  He  has  written  another 
original  comedy,  eipial.  and  in  some  points  superior, 
cither  to  Soe'etg  or  Ours.  The  comedy  is  entitled 


Caste,  and  was  brought  out  at  tiie  Prince  of  AV ales’s  f 

Theatre  on  tlie  Oth  of  April.  Caste  suggests  at  once 
the  purport  of  the  story ;  it  is  classism — the  differences 
and  distinctions  of  generous  wine  and  muddy  ale— of  t 

nobility  and  mobility.  It  is  a  topic  that  wants  careful  { 

handling ;  the  writer  may  offer  incense  to  aristocracy,  ! 

do  homage  to  the  blue  blood  of  the  “  PlantageuestEC,”  i 

and  make  anything  but  “  odorous”  comparisons  between  ’ 

the  rare  exotics  of  the  AA'est  and  the  market  garbage 
of  the  East.  Or  he  may  appeal  to  the  “  people,"  j 

rouse  animosities,  burnish  up  ancient  grudges,  paint 
peers  and  poltroons  arrogant  and  vicious,  and  peasants 
and  artisans  as  spotless  pure ;  purple  and  ermine  may  be 
nowhere  in  the  race  between  wealth  and  poverty,  smock 
frocks  and  corduroy  shorts  having  it  all  their  own  way. 

But  Air.  Robertson  has  not  gone  in  for  ad  captandum 
business.  He  has  ventured  to  represent  what  he  has 
seen — good  and  bad  of  all  sorts ;  haughty  ladies  who 
were  justly  proud  of  their  ancestry;  wooden-headed 
young  noblemen  who  mean  no  harm ;  honest,  indus¬ 
trious  artisans,  who  are  proud  of  their  craft,  and  have 
no  relish  for  aping  the  manners  of  the  great ;  idle,  ' 
drunken  rascals,  who  arc  ready  to  reform  everything 
and  everybody  but  themselves  ;  ballet-girls,  who  are 
neither  too  good  nor  too  bad  for  belief,  who  dance  for 
their  bread  because  they  can  do  it  —can  do  it  honestly 
and  virtuously — and  it  pays  better  than  stitching. 

'I’he  great  game  of  Caste,  of  course,  has  to  be  played 
out  on  the  matrimonial  table.  AA'ooden-headed  noble¬ 
man  m.arrics  an  actress,  and  finds  a  drunken  father-iu- 
law,  a  common  mechanic,  and  a  vulgar  sister,  slight 
drawbacks  to  his  hapi)inoss,  but  everything  is.  of  * 
course,  comfortably  arranged  at  last.  AA'ooden-head 
loves  his  wife,  haughty  mother  reconciled,  mechanic 
and  vulgar  sister  married  and  out  of  the  way,  tipsy 
father-in-law  induced  to  live  in  Jersey.  The  dialogue 
throughout  bristles  with  point,  the  situations  are  ad¬ 
mirable,  the  jFathos  never  degenerates  into  mawkish 
sentimentality,  nor  the  humour  into  vulgarity. 

The  Good  Friday  solemnities  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 

.at  which  the  public  positively  assisted  by  joining  in 
the  “Evening  Hymn,”  the  “Hundredth  Psalm,”  .and  ^ 
“  God  save  the  (iueen,”  were  succetaled  by  the  Easter 
saturnalia,  under  the  management  of  the  veterau 
Nelson  I/>e. 

The  Gorman  Rci'ds,  John  Parry,  and  Aliss  Susan 
Gallon  are  still  drcaiming  their  Dream  of  \\  nice.  At 
the  Egyptian  Hall,  Ernest  Schulz  is  offering  to  his 
patroirs  stuflies  of  character  and  physiognonry,  under 
the  name  of  Masls  and  Fares.  The  .Iapane.se  troupe  are 
repeating  their  extraordinary  illusiorrs  with  unabated 
success  at  the  Floral  Hall.  At  the  Polytechnic  there  A 
are  several  novelties — chief  amongst  them  pictorial 
ilhrstrations  of  the  Tower  of  London. 

Air.  Toole  has  taken  leave  of  Ijondon  for  a  few 
weeks’  engagement  in  the  provinces.  Air.  .John  Clarke 
has  been  engaged  by  Air.  )A’cbstcr.  Airs.  Scott-Siddoris, 
whose  graceful  “readings”  marked  her  as  admirably 
fitted  for  the  stage,  h.as  been  playing  in  /1.S  l’n«  Like  It 
to  delighted  audiences  in  the  Ilaymarket.  Aliss  (>lyn 
has  accepteil  an  engagement  at  the  Princess's,  and  is 
on  the  11th  of  Alay  to  transfer  her  impersonation  of 
the  Egyptian  queen  from  the  reader’s  rostrum  to  the 
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li'tfitiinatc  door.  Anluutj  and  Ckoputni  ia  to  be  revived, 
•we  understand,  with  extraordinary  splendour.  A  mining 
drama  is  to  be  brouglit  out  at  Astley’s,  founded  on 
Diekens's  Hard  Times,  and  ealled  Under  the  Earth.  St. 
Martin's  Hall,  Long-acre,  is  about  to  be  turned  into  a 
theatie;  Mr.  Phii)p3,  of  Bath,  has,  we  understand, 
received  instructions  to  prepare  the  designs.  A  new 
theatre  is  also  to  be  built  for  Mr.  Edwaril  Weston  ou 
the  site  of  the  Bedford  'dusic  Hall,  Camden  Town. 


THE  KITC 1 1  EX-t:  ARUEX. 

HF  kitchcn-gnrJcn  snitable  for  a  suburban  villa  will  altogether 
depend  on  the  extent  of  gronud  attached  to  thoso  residences. 
Let  ns,  however,  take  one  of  medinm  size,  inclosing  an  acre  of 
gronud,  arranged  as  a  pleasure  and  kitchen-garden,  as  far  from  the 
bouse  as  possible,  beyond  the  range  of  bad  smells  ;  although  these 
maybe  prevented  by  means  of  lime,  charcoal,  or  some  other  deodo¬ 
riser.  The  melon-ground,  like  the  kitchen  garden,  will  bo  greatly 
benetited  if  some  trees  of  dense  habit,  snch  as  a  belt  of  larch  or 
other  pines,  happen  to  be  planted  about  fifty  yards  to  the  north  or 
east  of  it,  to  break  the  force  of  catting  north  winds. 

For  walls,  we  will  only  remark  here,  there  can  bo  no  question 
abont  the  advantages  they  offer,  especially  with  a  sonthern  aspect. 
Walls  with  curvatures  or  piers  to  protect  the  wall-trees  from  cold 
winds  are  not  necessary ;  wall-trees  will  bear  yearly,  and  for  many 
years,  an  excellent  crop  of  fruit,  ripening  well  without  any  such 
assistance,  if  facing  the  south,  and  even  without  any  protection. 
Bat  the  trees  must  be  planted  on  a  good  holding  loam,  bo  young 
healthy  trees  when  planted,  and  kept  in  a  he.altby  state  by  judi- 
cions  management,  in  which  disbudding  is  used  more  than  the 
knife. 

llcspecting  paths,  the  main  object  is  to  have  them  strong  and 
durable,  for  a  kitchen-garden  should  ho  so  in  reality ;  and  what¬ 
ever  is  dune  to  make  it  ornamental  beyond  keeping  it  very  clean, 
must  and  docs  in  some  measure  detract  from  its  true  purpose.  In 
a  kitchen-garden  there  is  a  great  deal  of  wheeling  in  of  manure 
and  wheeling  out  of  rubbish  to  he  performed.  Therefore,  in  form¬ 
ing  paths,  let  strength  and  solidity  bu  the  chief  considerations ; 
see  that  the  paths  are  high  enough  to  allow  for  sinking,  which  is 
the  result  of  constant  wheeling  upon  them  ;  and.  as  regards  drain¬ 
age,  if  paths  are  made  very  solid,  they  will  not  absorb  water,  and 
if  they  are  made  suliicieutly  high  and  rounded,  water  will  readily 
run  off  and  find  its  way  to  the  drains.  If  the  walks  are  rendered 
impervious  to  wet,  a  good  foot  of  ballast  (^r  coarse  gravel  will  be 
snllicient ;  and  if  on  this  is  placed  a  thin  layer  of  fine  gravel  or 
coarse  sand,  it  will  take  off  the  roughness.  Where  gravel  can  bo 
pri'cnred  nothing  can  be  better,  but  if  not  easily  procurable  well- 
burnt  clay  is  equally  eflicacions. 

In  a  large  kitchen-garden  we  would  recommend  two  or  three 
main  walks,  both  for  the  greater  convenience  of  cropping  and 
working,  and  for  more  effectually  carrying  out  a  system  of  rotation 
cropping.  Then,  again,  with  regard  to  extent,  an  acre  of  ground 
may  be  both  a  large  or  a  small  kitchen-garden,  according  to  what 
it  is  desired  to  grow  in  it.  In  places  where  the  orchard  is  a  sepa¬ 
rate  department,  and  the  kitchen-garden  is  devoted  exclusively  to 
vegetable  culture,  an  acre  of  ground  will  yield  vegetables  for  a 
large  family ;  but  if  it  is  thickly  planted  with  fmit-treos  in  the 
form  of  standard  dwarfs  and  espaliers,  an  acre  will  be  iusofScient. 
.\nd,  he  it  observed,  the  vegetables  will  not  bo  so  good ;  for  good 
hcidthy  vegetables  require  to  bo  open  to  the  sun  and  to  the  free 
circulation  of  nir.  Where  there  is  room  let  tho  orchard  be  apart 
from  tho  kitchen-garden,  and  the  result  will  bo  a  thousand  times 
more  satisfactory. 

In  conjunction  with  a  large  kitchen-garden  there  wilt  necessarily 
be  forcing  pits  or  houses,  and  it  will  be  the  province  of  the  garden 
to  grow  subjects  for  them  to  a  certain  extent. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  tho  same  crops  grown  succes- 
sivily  on  the  same  ground  year  after  year,  without  addition  to  tho 
soil,  are  found  to  impoverish  it  for  that  particular  crop,  still 
leaving  properties  in  the  soil  which  arc  nutritive  to  others ;  thus. 


a  crop  of  peas  and  a  crop  of  wheat  being  sown  on  the  same  ground, 
and  under  precisely  the  same  circumstances,  it  is  found  that  tho 
wheat  will  absorb  all  the  silica  from  tho  soil,  while  the  pea  leaves 
this  component  part  of  the  soil  untouched.  Some  plants,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Dr.  Danbeny,  absorb  strontium ;  the  spiral-rooted  poly- 
gouinm,  while  it  takes  op  common  salt,  refuses  acetate  of  lime, 
and  BO  with  many  other  plants.  Cropping  the  land,  therefore, 
year  after  year  with  tho  same  plants  has  long  been  abandoned. 

In  the  garden,  where  it  is  more  diliicnlt,  from  thu  limited  space 
and  numerous  crops,  to  obtain  a  perfect  system  of  rotation,  it  is 
sought  to  renew  the  constituents  withdrawn  from  the  soil  by 
manuring,  by  ridging  up  vacant  ground  so  as  to  expose  the  largest 
possible  surface  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  salts  con¬ 
tained  in  the  winter's  snow,  and  by  the  admixture  of  virgin  soil, 
hut  wherever  it  is  pos.-^iblo  rotation  of  crops  should  bo  adopted. 
Mr.  McIntosh  recommends  the  following  as  one  he  has  found  sus- 
cessful : — 

First  Year. — Peas  and  beans. 

Ftcend  Year. — Broccoli,  savoys,  winter  greens,  and  other  bras- 
eic;!‘. 

7'hinl  Year. — Carrots,  parsnips,  herbs. 

Fourth  Year. — Onions,  turnips. 

Fifth  Year. — Spinach,  spring  onions,  lettuces,  cauliflowers. 

Sixth  Year.  —  Sev)ys,  broccoli,  winter  greens,  red  cabbage,  leeks. 

Stcenth  1  ear.— P  itatoes. 

Fiyhth  Year. — Turnips,  cabbages,  leeks. 

Fiiith  Year. — Celery,  cardoons. 

Tenth  Year. — French  beans,  scarlet  runners,  drc. 

Many  modifications  of  this  arrangement  will  be  found  necessary 
in  practice,  but  something  approaching  it  may  bo  studied  with 
advantage.  There  are,  besides,  permanent  crops,  such  as  aspa¬ 
ragus,  scakale,  and  artichokes,  where  no  snch  rotation  can  take 
place.  Other  systems  of  rotation  and  grouping  have  also  been 
proposed.  None,  perhaps,  is  so  complete  as  that  proposed  by- 
Mr.  Errington,  the  experienced  gardener  at  Oulton  Park.  In  this 
system  of  grouping  ho  places  first — 

Tho  Deepeners ;  comprising  asparagus,  scakalc,  rhubarb,  horse¬ 
radish,  and  globe  artichokes.  These  will  require  a  deep  soil ;  so 
that,  before  planting  them,  it  is  necessary  to  work  the  ground  at 
least  3  feet  deep,  and,  if  the  soil  is  good  to  that  depth,  4  feet  is 
better ;  they  bear  the  third  year,  and  should  not  occupy  the  ground 
more  than  ten  or  a  dozeu  years,  as  young  plants  ure  more  pro¬ 
ductive  than  old,  besides  their  use  as  deepeners  of  the  soil  for 
other  crops. 

Tho  Preparers,  which  are  all  root-crops,  as  potatoes,  carrot;', 
parsnips,  turnips,  salsafy,  and  scorzoneras;  but  Jerusalem  arti¬ 
chokes,  peas,  beans,  including  scarlet  runner.’,  celcrv’,  onions,  and 
such-like  crops,  being  all,  with  the  exception  of  salsafy  and  scor¬ 
zoneras,  of  less  than  a  year's  growth,  and,  with  tho  exception  of 
most  of  tho  root-crop.’,  requiring  plenty  of  manure. 

M’hen  these  crops  come  off,  tho  ground  should  bo  well  manured ; 
it  will  then  be  in  first-rate  condition  for  the  next  group — namely. 
Surface-crops.  These  consist  of  saladiugs,  such  as  lettuce,  endive, 
radishes,  corn-salad,  rompion,  American  cres.s,  parsley,  spinach, 
French  beans,  early-horn  carrot,  and  such  light  crops,  being  mostly 
of  not  more  than  six  months'  growth.  The.’e  always  do  best  on  a 
very  rich  surface-soil,  containing  plenty  of  manure,  hut  requiring 
no  deep  digging.  tVbeu  these  crops  come  off,  the  gronud  should 
have  a  dressing  of  manure  mixed  with  fresh  loamy  soil ;  and  if 
the  ground  is  heavy,  a  portion  of  burnt  clay  will  improve  it.  This 
should  be  dug  in  one  spit  deep,  or  the  ground  may  be  bastard- 
trenched,  that  is,  keeping  the  top  spit  on  the  top,  and  digging  tho 
subsoil  two  spades  deep ;  bringing  up  too  much  of  tho  under-soil 
engenders  clubbing.  Having  so  prepared  the  gronud,  it  is  in  a 
condition  to  receive  that  group  which  is  the  most  scourging  and 
exhaustive  crop  of  any,  that  is — 

Tho  Cabbage,or  Brassica;  tribe,  or  Deteriorators,  as  Mr.  Erring- 
ton  calls  them,  which  are  mostly  biennials,  and  occupy  the  ground 
about  a  twelvemonth— some  more,  others  a  little  Ics.s.  This  latter 
group  forms  a  much  larger  proportion  of  kitchen-crops  than  any 
of  tho  Burfacc-group ;  consequently  tho  ground  occupied  by  tho 
latter  will  not  generally  bo  sullicient  for  it.  If  there  is  ground  to 
spare  it  is  advisable  to  let  it  lie  fallow  till  the  winter  crops  are 
ready  to  plant  out,  stirring  the  surface  frequently  so  as  to  expose 
as  much  of  tho  soil  as  possible  to  the  air. 
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CHILDREN’S  FASHIONS. 


of  the  trousers.  ’Phe 
jacket  is  fastened  with 
black  silk  buttons. 


20.3.  —  Baby’s  Basket 
WITH  AN'aumixg  Tax. 

This  basket  is  so 
]»lain  and  useful  that 
we  recommend  it  par¬ 
ticularly  to  mothers. 
It  is  meant  to  hold  the 
different  articles  of 
baby's  dress,  which 
are  warmed  before 
being  put  on  by  the 
warming  pan  inside. 
The  basket  is  made  of 
wicker,  and  covered 
outside  and  inside  witli 
chintz,  and  trimmed 


297. — Boot  of  White 
PiQi'E  KOI!  A  Child 

FHOM  3  TO  t)  Mo.NTHS 
Old. 

It  is  cilged  round 
with  two  rowsof  stitch¬ 
ing  in  retl  cotton.  The 
dap  with  wliich  the  boot 
is  fastened  by  means  of 
tw'o  linen  buttons  is 
trimmed  round  with,  a 


293.— Baby’s  Basket  with  Wahmixg  P.tx, 


wide  short  trousers  of  fine  dark 
grey  cloth,  trimmed  with  black 
Avorsted  braid  of  two  sizes  round 
the  edge,  and  round  the  collar, 
cuffs,  ami  pockets  of  the  jacket. 
Three  rows  of  the  Avider  braid 
are  placed  along  the  outer  sides 


narroAv  border  of  em¬ 
broidery. 


Avith  ruching.  The 
basket  has  a  cover  of 
the  same  materials  to 
keep  the  things  from 
the  dust.  The  handles 
on  either  side  are  orna¬ 
mented  Avith 
a  boAV  of  rib¬ 
bon. 


208. — Jac  k  i:t  of  AThite 
Naixsook  roi!  a  Baby. 

The  front  is  trinnneJ 
with  strips  of 
insertion  in 
embroidery 
J  of  an  inch 
Av  i  il  e .  a  n  d 
narrowtucks. 
'J’he  top  and 


edged  with  a 
s  c  a  1 1  o  p  e  d 
f ri  1  ling  of 
c  a  m  b  r  i  c, 
Avorked  in 
button  -  hole 
stitch  round 
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301. — Guilds  Nightcjown. 


302. — 1'l.vnnel  Rom 


2‘J7. — Rauv’s  Root. 


2‘J». — Rauvs  Jacket. 

quilted ;  it  is  edged  round 
with  several  rows  of  stitch¬ 
ing  ill  red  cotton,  and 
trimmed  at  the  top  with 
a  pleated  border  of  cam¬ 
bric.  The  skirt  is  2  yards 
wide  and  13  inches  long ; 
it  is  triinined  round  the 
bottom  with  a  pleated 
tlounce  of  cambric  1  inch 
deep.  ^ 

V 

301. — Nightgown  for  a 
Child  from  3  to  18 
Months  Old. 

Tlie  material  of  this 


299. — Rabv's  Shirt. 


300. — Child's  Petticoat. 


302. — Flannel  Robe  for 
a  Baby  from  1  to  3 
^Months  Old. 

This  robe  is  made  of 
white  flannel,  stitched  all 
round,  and  bound  with 
soft  white  cotton  braid. 
The  plain  low  bodice  has 
no  sleeves,  but  only  epau¬ 
lettes.  The  skirt  is  open, 
but  crossed  over  in  front 
and  tied  with  tape. 


and  sleeves  with  a  very  narrow  lace 
edging. 

300._PETriCOAT  FOR  A  CHILD  FROM 
1  TO  3  Years  Old. 

This  petticoat  is  made  of  finelong- 
cloth.  'I'lie  bodice  is  lined  and 


nightgown  is  very  fine  longcloth. 
It  is  made  with  double-stitched 
pleats  over  the  breast.  The  sleeves 
are  long ;  the  neck  and  the  revei  s 
of  the  sleeves  are  trimmed  with  a 
narrow  border  of  embroidered  cam¬ 
bric. 
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THE  EXGLISinVOM.VX’S  COX\"ERSAZIONE. 


MUSICAL  XOTES. 

PiJimtaci.  Transcription  Brillsnte.  Souvenir  de  BdL  Caprice 
B'illant.  La  Fon't.  Impromptn  Brillant.  By  Adrien  Talexy. — 
The  talented  composer  of  Perks  et  Diamants,  Monsienr  Adrien 
Talexy,  has  again  presented  the  mnsical  world  with  fresh  proofs  of 
his  originality  and  tavte.  “Papataci”  is  fonnded  on  Rossini's 
trio  of  L' Italiennc  d  Alger,  and  truly  is  a  “  transcription  hrillaute 
jK)nr  piano.”  The  opening  is  very  good,  and  the  air  delicious ; 
the  allegro  movement  is  beantiful,  and  contiunes  so  to  the  end  of 
this  exquisite  morceau  dc  salon,.  “  La  Foret  is  very  lovely,  as 
forets  soon  will  be,  we  hope.  Freshness  and  brilliancy  are  the 
characteristics  of  this  impromptn ;  the  air,  which  is  taken  rather 
slower,  has  a  wild  pathetic  beauty  that  speaks  to  the  heart,  and 
the  return  to  the  delicate  freshness  and  grace  of  the ’first  move¬ 
ment  is  most  artistic.  “  Souvenir  de  Bal”  is  equal  to  “La  Forit,” 
and  all  three  moreeaur,  worthy  of  their  composer.  We  predict 
for  this  music  a  decided  success,  and  recommend  our  readers,  if 
they  wish  for  sparkling,  cl  gant,  and  graceful  music,  to  obtain 
these  latest  compositions  of  Udonsienr  Adrien  Talexy.  We  regret 
to  say  we  do  not  know  the  name  of  the  Fuglish  publishers  of 
Monsiecr  Talcxy's  pieces. 

THE  EXGLISinVO:\IAX’S  COXVEUSAZIOXE. 

Notice  to  Corhespoxdess. — It  is  impossible  for  ns  to  be 
respoiisiblo  for  the  return  of  rejected  essays,  tales,  poetry, 
patterns,  models,  specimens,  or  any  articles  or  communications 
of  any  kind.  At  the  same  time,  we  promise  to  give  our  best  atten¬ 
tion  to  all  that  may  como  to  n*,  and  gratify  as  far  as  possible  the 
wishes  expressed  by  onr  correspondents.  We  beg  also  to  note  that 
we  cannot  undertake,  except  in  special  cases,  to  answer  by  post 
letters  connected  with  the  Editor’s  department.  All  letters  in¬ 
tended  for  the  Conversazione,  or  upon  Editorial  matters  generally, 
to  bo  addressed  to  The  Editor  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Dome.stic 
Magazine;  letters  on  trade  matters  to  be  addressed  to  The 
Puhlidliers. 


STIRBIXO  times,  ladies,  not  only  for  your  atisinieres,  but  for 
your  hnsbands,  lover.s,  and  brotliers,  be  they  men  of  politics, 
law,  of  tho  sword,  pen,  warehouse,  or  shop.  Hard  times  for 
many  lighting  with  little  sums  u, gainst  largo  demands,  and  much 
staving  off,  and  hoping  for  better  times  over  railway  investments 
and  company  shares.  Are  we  to  light  the  Spaniards,  and  beat 
them  again,  as  wc  always  have?  No,  surely  nothing  like  blood¬ 
shed  will  come  out  of  tho  guarda-eosta's  seizure  of  British  ships. 
Insolent,  certainly ;  but  you  must  in  your  life  put  np  with  a  good 
deal  of  ill-breeding  and  some  impertinence.  And  the  Exhibition  ? 
You  are  going  to  I’aris,  of  course.  Yes.  No.  Where  do  yon 
stay?  Ildtel  du  Louvre,  Le  Grand  Hotel,  Hotel  du  Hehler,  Do 
Lille  ct  d'Albion,  Menrice’s,  Windsor,  Ac.,  Ac. — outside  the 
barrier,  inside  a  cupboard,  on  the  roof,  on  a  billiard-table,  under 
the  hearth-rug.  Enjoyment  to  all,  wherever  they  go  ;  and  let  us 
i:ow  to  onr  Conversation-IIouso  erected  on  these  columns  fur  thusc 
whom  its  contents  may  concern. 

Br.Li.r,  ssys  —  “  ricase  l<_,t  me  join  in  the  all-absorbing  dis¬ 
cussion  you  have  iutro<lnced  at  the  Englishwoman’s  monthly 
Conv.rsazionc,  and  let  mo  first  thank  St.aylack  for  her  capital 
letter.  I  quite  agree  with  her  in  suspecting  tho  story  of  tho  young 
lady  at  the  boarding-school  to  be  overdrawn  a  little.  Would  the 
young  lady  herself  oblige  ns  with  a  description  of  her  ‘  tortures  ?’ 
as  I  and  several  of  my  friends  who  follow  the  present  fashion  of 
small  wai-ts  aro  curious  to  know  something  of  them,  having  never 
cxpc'iicuced  these  terrible  suffiTings,  though  my  waistband  raea- 
snres  only  eighteen  inches.  Tho  truth  is,  there  are  always  a 
number  of  fussy  middlo-aged  people  who  (with  the  best  intentions, 
no  doubt)  are  always  abusing  some  article  of  feinalo  dress.  Tho 
best  of  it  is,  those  benevolent  individuals  arc  usually  of  that  sex 
whoso  costume  precludes  them  from  making  a  personal  trial  of  the 
articli'S  they  condemn.  Xmo  it  is  tho  crinoline  which  draws  forth 
their  indignant  outcries— now  tho  corset — and  now  the  chignon. 
They  jcnow  not  from  their  own  cxpcrienco  how  tho  crinoline 


relieves  ns  from  the  weight  of  many  under-skirts,  and  prevents 
them  from  clinging  to  ns  while  walking,  and  they  have  never  felt 
the  comfortable  support  of  a  well-made  corset.  Yet  they  decry 
the  nse  of  the  first  as  nnacconntablo,  and  of  the  second  as  suicidal. 
Let  mo  tell  them,  however,  that  tlie  ladies  themselves  judge  from 
practice  and  not  from  theory,  and  if  tho  opponents  of  the  corset 
require  proof  of  this  let  me  remind  them  that  compression  of  the 
waist  has  been  more  or  less  universal  throughout  tho  civilised 
woild  for  three  or  four  centuries,  in  spite  of  reams  of  paper  and 
gallons  of  printing-ink.  I  may  add  that,  for  my  own  part,  I  have 
always  laced  tightly,  and  have  always  enjoyed  good  health.  Allow 
me  to  recommend  ladies  to  have  their  corsets  made  to  measure, 
and  if  they  do  not  feel  they  suffer  any  inconvenience  they  may 
certainly  take  tho  example  of  your  clever  correspondent  Staylace, 
and  look  npon  the  outcry  as  a  ‘  bugbear  and  so  mnch  cant.’  ” 

Medicus  says — ‘‘Jly  attention  has  just  been  directed  to  an 
interesting  and  important  discussion  in  your  Magazine  on  the 
subject  of  corsets,  and  I  havo  been  urged  as  a  medical  man  to 
give  my  opinion  regarding  them.  U ndcr  these  circumstances  I  trust 
yon  will  allow  me  to  attend  the  Englishwoman’s  Conversazione 
for  once,  as  medical  men  are  supposed  to  be  tho  great  opponents 
of  the  corset.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  those  medical  men  who 
studied  for  their  profes.sion  some  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  are  still 
prejudiced  against  this  elegant  article  of  female  dress,  for  stays 
were  very  different  things  even  then  to  what  they  are  now.  Tho 
medical  works,  too,  which  they  studied  were  written  years  before, 
and  spoke  against  the  buckram  and  iron  stays  of  the  last  century. 
The  name  stays,  however,  being  still  used  at  the  present  time,  the 
same  rdiiini  still  attaches  to  them  in  the  minds  of  physicians  of 
t''.e  old  school.  But  the  rising  generation  of  doctors  are  free 
from  these  prejudices,  and  fairly  judge  tho  light  and  elegant 
corsets  of  tho  present  day  on  their  own  merits.  In  short,  it  is 
now  generally  admitted,  and  I,  for  one,  freely  allow,  that  moderate 
compression  of  tho  waist  by  well-made  corsets  is  far  from  being 
injurious.  It  is  really  absurdly  illogical  for  the  opponents  of  the 
corset  to  bring  forward  quotations  from  medical  writers  of  the 
last  century,  for  the  animadversions  of  Sicminsring  aro  still 
quoted.  Let  ns,  however,  merely  look  at  facts  as  they  at  present 
stand.  Statistics  prove  that  there  are  several  thousand  more 
women  than  men  in  the  United  Kingdom.  A  statement  in  the 
Registrar-General’s  report  of  a  few  years  since  has  been  brought 
forward  to  prove  that  corsets  produce  an  enormous  mortality  from 
consumption,  but  these  would-be  benefactors  of  the  fair  sex  omit 
to  state  how  many  males  die  from  that  disease.  If  there  bo  any 
preponderance  of  deaths  among  women  from  consumption,  tho 
cause  may  easily  bo  found  in  the  low  dress,  the  thin  shoes,  and 
the  sedentary  occupations  in  close  rooms,  without  attributing  the 
blame  to  the  corset.  Dr.  Walsho,  in  his  well-known  work  on 
diseases  of  the  lungs,  distinctly  asserts  that  corsets  cannot  be 
accused  of  causing  consumption.  With  regard  to  spinal  curvature, 
a  disease  which  has  been  connected  by  some  writers  with  the  uso 
of  stays,  an  eminent  French  physician,  speaking  of  corsets, 
says — ‘They  cannot  bo  charged  with  cansing  deviations  of  the 
vertebral  column.'  Let  ns,  then,  hear  no  more  nonsense  about 
the  terrible  consequences  of  wearing  corsets,  at  all  events,  till  tho 
ladies  return  to  tho  buckram  and  iron  of  onr  great  grandmothers. 
Your  fair  readers  may  rest  assured  that  what  is  said  against  stays 
at  the  present  d»y  is  merely  tho  lingering  echo  of  prejudice,  and 
is  quite  inapplicable  now-a-days  to  the  light  and  elegant  produc¬ 
tions  of  the  scientific  corsetUre.  As  a  medical  man  (and  not  one 
of  the  old  school)  I  feel  perfectly  justified  in  saying  that  Indies 
who  arc  content  with  a  moderate  application  of  the  corset  may 
Ecenro  that  most  elegant  female  charm,  a  slender  waist,  without 
fear  of  injury  of  health.” 

H.  W.,  in  commenting  on  tho  remarks  of  Staylace,  observes 
— “  Staylace  says  she  admires  a  small  and  eh  gant  waist,  aud 
wishes  to  achieve  one.  Allow  me  to  ask  if  she  has  tried  one  of 
tho  small  waistbands  that  draw  together  with  cords  in  front? 
They  are  quite  sufilcient  for  any  woman  with  a  slight  figure  to 
wear,  especially  in  riding,  where  perfect  freedom  of  tho  shoulders 
is  requisite.  The  waistbands  are  a  delightful  inventiou,  for  they 
are  so  small  that  they  do  not  in  the  least  interfere  with  the  rib) 
or  tho  play  of  the  lungs;  they  can  therefore  be  worn  mnch  tighter 
than  eno  of  the  long  corsets,  which,  if  pulled  in  well  at  tho  waist. 
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kart  a  woman  crnelly  all  tho  way  np.  The  eaeicat  and  infest 
mode,  however,  of  attaining  imallness  of  girth  is  for  a  girl  to 
wear,  between  the  age  of  ten  and  seventeen,  an  elastic  and  accn- 
rately-fitting  corset  (those  with  the  nsnal  lacing  at  the  back  arc 
the  best).  By  this  means,  when  the  yonng  lady  has  done  growing, 
the  inconvenient  tight-lacing  will  be  unnecessary,  as  her  waist  will 
be  several  inches  smaller  than  its  natural  size.  The  elastic  stays 
will  not  interfere  with  her  health  or  the  freedom  of  her  limbs.  1 
think  with  St.wlace,  that  an  elegant  taper  figure  accords  well 
with  the  present  style  of  dress ;  hut  1  hardly  think  the  health 
should  be  sacrificed  in  attaining  one.  I  am  told  that  in  tlie  fashion¬ 
able  world  of  Paris,  to  any  lady  who  aspires  to  be  considered 
an  elegante  a  mig>wn  waist  is  almost  a  necessity.  I  presume, 
therefore,  that  those  elegantes  to  whom  Nature  has  denied  the 
coveted  slimness  of  figure,  are,  perforce,  obliged  to  reduce  them¬ 
selves  by  the  system  of  compression  St.vtlace  adopts.” 

A  CoNST.4N'T  SuBSCRinER.  Without  knowing  what  yon  can  do, 
it  is  plainly  impossible  to  suggest  how  yon  should  proceed  in  ob¬ 
taining  employment.  If  yon  will  state  your  capabilities  our 
assistance  is  at  your  service. 

S.  H.  E.  The  ferns  for  phantom  bouquets  have  to  be  mace¬ 
rated  in  like  manner  with  the  other  plants. 

A  SrnscRinER.  Four  feet  two  inches  is  certainly  short  for  a 
young  lady  of  nineteen.  The  flushes  of  which  yon  complain  are 
probably  occasioned  by  an  irregular  circnlation  of  the  blood.  The 
handwriting  is  neat  and  legible. 

E.  S.  R.  Mrs.  Siddons,  the  celebrated  tragic  actress,  w.as  born 
iu  17d5,  at  Brecknock,  and  was  the  daughter  of  Roger  Kemble, 
manager  of  a  company  of  itinerant  players.  At  the  age  of  fifteen 
she  became  attached  to  Mr.  Siddons,  and  her  parents  refusing 
their  consent  to  her  marriage,  went  to  reside  with  Mrs.  Greathcad, 
of  Guy’s  Cliff,  as  companion.  In  her  eighteenth  year  she  married 
Mr.  Siddons,  and  returned  to  the  stage.  In  1775  she  made  her 
first  appearance  on  tho  London  boards,  but  was  nnsnecessfnl. 
Time,  however,  matured  her  powers,  and  after  an  absence  of  seven 
years,  spent  partly  at  Bath,  where  she  was  much  admired,  she  re¬ 
appeared  at  Dniry  Lane  in  17S-,  and  from  that  time  her  course 
was  a  perpetual  triumph.  In  ISI‘2,  having  acquired  an  ample 
fortune,  she  withdrew  into  private  life.  She  died  on  tho  *.)th  of 
June,  IS.”!.  Mrs.  Siddons  possessed  considerable  talent  as  a 
sculptor.  A  medallion  of  herself  and  a  bnst  of  her  brother,  Mr. 
John  Kemble,  arc  among  her  works. 

A  Correspondent  withont  a  name  threatens  ns  with  a  “breach 
of  promise.”  It  seems  that  a  letter  containing  a  question  never 
reached  ns,  that  in  consequence  we  did  not  answer  it — hence  the 
threat — we  have  brokenour  promise  to  answer  all  who  write  !  Now 
if  our  indignant  correspondent  had  repeated  tho  question  instead 
of,  or  in  addition  to,  reprimanding  our  perfectly  innocent  mis¬ 
behaviour,  we  might  have  furnished  the  answer  forthwith  ;  as  it  is, 
we  can  do  nothing — it  is  impossible  for  ns  to  tell  tho  dream  as  well 
as  the  interpretation  thereof. 

W.  11.  Potter.  An  illustrated  article  on  the  folding  of  dinner 
napkins  appeared  about  three  years  ago  in  the  Supplement  of  the 
Englishwoman’s  Domestic  M.ag.izine.  It  is  out  of  print. 

Constancy.  The  colour  of  tho  eyes,  ns  a  ijnestion  of  beauty, 
seems  to  depend  entirely  on  locality.  'Where  light  eyes  are 
common,  dark  eyes  are  at  a  premium,  and  tho  reverse  is  equally 
true.  In  Spain  they  say — 

“Blaok  eyes  and  brown 
Yon  may  every  day  see, 

But  blue  like  my  love’s 
Tho  gods  made  for  me.” 

All  eipressivc  eyes  are  beautiful,  and  no  eyes  are  so  beautiful  ns 
those  (hat  beam  with  tenderness  and  affection. 

A  Correspondent.  Oalignani  is  unquestionably  the  best 
advertising  medium  in  Paris. 

X.  Y.  Z.  Having  just  seen  Messrs.  Thomson’s  new  glove¬ 
fitting  corset,  wo  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  it,  or  recommend  it 
too  strongly  to  our  fair  readers,  who  will,  we  feel  sure,  be  only  too 
grateful  to  the  above  gentlemen  for  having  invented  a  stay  that  is 
not  only  comfortable  to  wear  but  gives  grace  and  elegance  to  the 
figure.  Messrs.  T.  have  gained  that  point  which  has  long  been 
wanted  in  the  above  article,  i.e.,  plenty  of  width  across  tho  chest. 


and  yet  fitting  esqaisitely  at  the  waist  withont  the  slightest 
pressure.  The  great  novelty  in  the  cut  of  these  corsets  is  that 
they  are  made  without  gores  at  bottom  or  top,  which  entirely  does 
away  with  those  nnsightly  scams  that  arc  often  perceivable  throogh 
a  plain  dress  bodice.  Messrs.  Thomson’s  new  crown  crinoline  is 
quite  indispensable  for  wearing  under  the  tra’n-gored  dresses. 

Petite.  The  jar  containing  the  leaves  (for  phantom  bouquet) 
to  be  macerated  may  be  left  in  the  open  air  at  night  as  well  as  in 
the  daytime.  You  will  find  full  directions  in  the  article  in  the 
April  number  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine.  No 
time  of  tho  year  can  be  better  than  the  present  for  trying  the 
sponge-bath.  Morning  dresses  should  be  made  loosely,  not  closely 
fitting  to  the  body. 

Yorkship.e.  Tuus-les-mois  is  a  kind  of  arrowroot,  and  may  be 
obtained  at  most  respectable  grocers’. 

Annie.  Be  cautions  how  yon  act  with  the  captain ;  that  be 
should  whisper  may  make  other  people  whisper,  and  tlicg  can 
render  you  exceedingly  uncomfortable. 

K.  H.  O.  Your  lines  are  not  withont  merit ;  we  cannot  promise 
insertion,  but  our  advice  is — write  on. 

An  Old  Subscriber.  All  tho  numbers  of  “  Mildred’s  IVedding” 
issued  separately  during  186.7  can  be  had  complete  of  Messrs. 
Ward,  Lock,  and  Tyler,  Warwick  House,  Paternoster-row,  for 
sixpence. 

Housekeeper.  The  question  of  the  enfranchisement  of  the 
“  gentler  sex”  is  new  being  ventilated,  and  a  petition  from  the 
women  of  England  is  to  be  presented  to  Parliament.  On  this,  as 
on  most  other  matters,  there  is  much  to  be  said  on  both  sides.  It 
may  be  said  that  if  v.  omen  claim  all  the  rights  of  citizens,  they 
should  bo  expected  to  fulfil  all  the  duties  of  citizens.  Some  are 
doubtless  ready  to  accept  this  condition,  and,  emerging  from  their 
grated  prison-house  in  the  Commons,  would  take  their  seats  on 
Ministerial  or  Opposition  benches,  and  as  honourable  members  for 
somewhere  give  other  honourable  members  a  piece  of  their  mind. 
They  would  be  prepared  to  wear  “  lawn  as  white  as  driven  enow,” 
to  emulate  Portia  as  a  second  Daniel  come  to  judgment,  to  follow 
in  the  professional  footsteps  of  Mary  E.  Walker,  and  adopt  pants 
instead  of  petticoats  ;  they  would  be  prepared  to  attend  on  juries, 
now  sitting  on  a  body,  and  now  weighing  evidence  as  to  guilty  or 
not  guilty  ;  they  would  be  ready  for  .Amazonian  practice,  ready  to 
command  an  army  or  tho  Channel  fleet — in  faet,  to  discharge  all 
tho  duties  now  devolving  on  men.  'Who  shall  say  they  are  not 
qualified  for  tho  work?  As  to  preaching  and  pleading,  what  man 
could  hope  to  ho  n  woman’s  equal  ?  the  distinction  between  Father- 
laml  and  Mo'her-fowyi/e  is  very  plainly,  in  this  particular,  in 
woman’s  favour.  Joan  d'Arc,  tho  Maid  of  Saragossa,  and  the 
heroine  of  Kars,  show  what  women  can  do  when  they  wield  a 
sword  instead  of  a  needle.  But  the  majority  of  men  would  be 
very  sorry  to  see  all  tho  charms  of  womanhood  sacrificed  to  a 
masculine  ambition  ;  and  the  majority  of  women  would  be  sorry 
to  part  with  their  own  special  prerogatives  to  meddle  with  man’s 
work.  The  natural  order  of  things  seems  to  be  that  women 
should  rule  the  empire  of  home,  not  that  they  should  figure  with 
men  on  a  more  public  stage.  Romo  was  in  its  decadenco  when 
women  were  seen  in  the  arena. 

A  Correspondent  from  Glasgow  writes  to  ns  on  the  subject 
of  flogging  in  the  army,  and  expresses  herself  strongly  of  opinion 
that  it  is  much  too  severe.  She  repudiates  the  substitution  of  a 
rattan  cano  for  the  cat-o’-niue-tails,  and  mentions  a  case  where  it 
was  applied  in  India  to  a  Hindoo  servant  with  serious  consequences. 
She  is  strongly  in  favour  of  besom  discipline.  AVaivii:g  the  mili¬ 
tary  question,  sho  enters  on  the  subject  of  prison  life,  and  suggests 
that  refractory  female  prisoners  should  be  subjected  to  tho  penalty 
of  flogging,  tho  punishment  being  administered  hy  women.  As  an 
argument  in  favour  of  her  plan  she  states  that  whipping  is  inflicted 
on  girls  both  by  mothers  and  governesses  (she  is  a  governe.ss  her¬ 
self),  and  that  its  infliction  is  an  evidence  of  “tho  tenderest  love.” 
We  can  only  say  that  we  totally  disagree  with  our  correspondent. 
Degrading  and  indecent  punishments  never  do  good,  and  iu  nearly 
all  instances  do  harm  when  applied  to  boys  or  men.  Their  ap¬ 
plication  to  girts  or  women  is  revolting.  It  is  not  a  little  startling 
that  our  correspondent  should  look  upon  a  punishment  which  she 
would  inflict  on  the  vilest  criminals  in  jail,  as  a  proof  of  tender 
love  when  applied  to  a  comparatively  innocent  girl  at  home. 
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B.  C.  K.  We  are  qnite  of  yonr  opinion  that  the  instance  of  an 
“  honest  cabman”  lately  brought  into  public  notice  is  not  by  any 
means  a  singoUr  case.  So  far  as  our  experience  of  cabmen  ex¬ 
tends,  it  goes  far  to  establish  their  general  good  condnct,  civility, 
and  honesty.  We  know  of  several  cases  in  which  property  left  in 
cahs  has  been  restored  by  the  drivers  to  the  owners,  and  this  with¬ 
out  seeking  any  reward.  The  public  often  deal  very  hardly  with 
their  servants ;  “  it  is  not  cabmen  who  are  only  to  blame,”  one  of 
the  charioteers  said  to  ns  the  other  day,  “  the  public  ought  to  bear 
a  little  of  the  burden ;  they  ‘  pot  upon  ns’  without  consideration, 
and  treat  ns  like  rogues  or  thieves.” 

A  Scotch  Lassie.  We  should  say  a  brunette,  but  much  would 
dcx>end  on  the  complexion. 

THE  TRAGEDY  OF  TIME. 

It  is  God's  tragedy  at  least,  above 
The  intellect  that  contemplates  the  dust — 

The  dramatit  pertoruc  Hate  and  Love 
Contend  for  mastery:  we  may,  sot  mcst  ; 

And  yet  this  mny  is  often  lost  and  mute. 

But  Action,  Life,  Desire  are  absolute. 

It  is  a  tragedy  to  ns  indeed ! 

Perchance  a  comedy  in  essence  still ! 

I  hold  not  with  the  low  and  empty  creel 
That  Death  is  mighty,  and  I  never  thrill 
So  much  with  wonder  and  with  awe  as  tliis. 

The  question,  “  Is  it  not  the  door  of  bliss  ?” 

The  curtain  falls,  the  actors  still  exist ; 

We  see  them  not  and  hear  not ;  we  are  dull  | 

But  open  spirits’  ears,  and  as  we  list, 

Voiues  exclaim,  “  Decay  is  beautiful. 

And  darkness,  silence,  and  eternal  sleep 
Are  worls  for  mortals— angels  never  weep  I” 

How  say  yon  then  ?  No  mortal  asks  to  die 
Till  life  is  insupportable  ?  Most  true  ; 

So  weak  the  vision ;  bat  a  keener  eye 
Would  see  a  different  world,  for  over  new, 

In  this  low  globe,  and  love  it,  and  adore 
The  wisdom  of  the  Maker  more  and  more. 

And  this  is  seen,  however  dimly,  while 
The  madman  contemplates  destruction,  e’en 
With  poison  in  his  hand  ;  the  sun  doth  smile 
With  lordly  pity  on  the  passing  scene ; 

The  sun  is  as  a  glass  wherein  we  view 
Perfection  infinite,  but  none  see  through. 

A  tragedy  I  who  writes  it  ?  Not  a  hand 
All  weak  and  trembling,  neither  cold  and  stern ; 

A  noble  hand  and  royal,  sir  ;  command 
Is  in  the  elements ;  we’re  here  to  Itarx  ; 

Anon  the  school  is  over,  and  we  pass 
Beyond  the  gates,  the  dismal  gates  of  brass ! 

No  tragedy  for  ever !  That  is  snre ! 

A  drama  though  is  waiting  ns,  and  were 
“  The  actors  great  enough,”  sublime  and  pnre. 

They  would  not  wait  as  long  ;  the  sepulchre 
Woold  claim  them  in  the  early  Hash  lUid  pride 
Of  manhood — take  them,  ye  beatified  ! 

And  when,  perchance,  a  poet  or  a  maid, 

A  patriot  or  a  hero,  die  too  yonng — 

“  Whom  the  gods  love,”  remember !  Ye,  afraid 
That  earth  may  perish  with  a  song  nnsung  — 

A  lofty  deed  not  done — I  whisi)er,  “  Wait, 

And  see  bow  lywvi:  is  aye  compassionate.” 

Y'es,  even  here  the  baud  increases,  scuds 
The  best  to  death,  and  bares  a  breast  sublime  ; 

The  band  has  ’mongst  the  blessed  martyrs  friends  ; 

And  actors  of  the  tragedy  of  time. 

The  tinsel  throw  aside,  and  at  the  wing 
Of  God’s  own  temple  stand  befor  e  the  King ! 


Lucy  should  read  onr  articles  on  “  Health  and  Beauty.”  They 
wiU  supply  her  with  all  the  toilet  information  she  requires. 

If  Fatiua  wishes  to  rednee  her  bulk,  why  does  she  not  try  the 
“  Banting  system  f”  To  remove  spots  from  the  face,  nse  a  pinch 
of  carbonate  of  soda  in  the  water  when  washing  first  thing  in  the 
morning.  Rubbing  the  hands  well  with  glycerine  on  going  to  bed 
wiU  keep  the  hands  nice  and  soft. 

Little  Nellie  will  find  information  on  furs  and  skins,  how 
to  preserve  them  from  moth,  drc.,  d;c.,  in  an  article  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  in  the  March  number  of  the  Young  Englishwoman. 

Grapriology.  Those  of  onr  correspondents  who  are  seeking 
an  expert  graphiologist  cannot  do  better  than  address  L.  N.,  Post- 
office,  Marsh  Chapel.  We  have  seen  some  extraordinary  speci¬ 
mens  of  this  lady’s  skill. 

An  Old  Subscriber  (Scotland).  The  following  is  the  correct 
formula  wJiere  “  dancing”  is  added  to  the  ”  At  home”  card : — 

“  Mrs.  Brown  accepts  with  pleasure  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones’s  polite 
(or  kind)  invitation  for  Friday,”  &c.,  Ac.  Wedding  “At  home” 
cards  are  answered  by  calling  on  the  day  named ;  evening  “  At 
home”  cards  by  appearing  on  the  evening  named.  If  nnable  to 
do  BO,  a  morning  call  is  paid  soon  after,  or  cards  sent  the  day 
following.  Your  remarks  give  ns  much  pleasure.  Your  sugges¬ 
tion  is  under  consideration. 

C.  G.  and  ^Iarguerite.  Box-wood  is  most  generally  employed 
for  woodcuts.  The  blocks  are  sawn  from  well-seasoned  blocks 
crosswise  their  grain,  after  which  they  are  planed  and  dressed 
down  to  a  thickness  equal  to  the  exact  height  of  types.  They  are 
prepared  for  the  drawing  by  rubbing  over  with  pumice-stone  and 
water,  to  which  is  added  a  slight  coating  of  white  lead  or  Chinese 
white.  The  white  rubbed  off  a  glazed  card  applied  rapidly  to  the 
surface  of  the  block  with  a  broad  brush  and  water  produces  a  good 
ground  for  the  drawing.  The  drawing  may  be  made  in  varions 
ways — either  entirely  with  a  hard  lead  pencil,  or  by  a  combination 
of  pencilling  and  washing  in  with  Indian  ink.  Many  draughts¬ 
men,  instead  of  washing  in  with  Indian  ink,  make  an  effective  nse 
of  the  stump.  Some  drawings  are  made  in  pen  and  ink.  Drawings 
made  entirely  by  pencil  or  pen  and  ink  lines  are  generally  en¬ 
graved  in  fac-simile,  the  skUlof  the  engraver  being  mainly  exerted 
to  preserve  them  as  far  as  possible  without  variation.  When  the 
subject  is  only  washed  in  he  must  necessarily  exercise  his  judg¬ 
ment  in  the  lines  he  cats. 

Annie  wishes  for  a  complete  list  of  a  baby's  wardrobe ;  she  has 
ample  means,  but  no  knowledge  of  what  purchases  she  should 
make — young,  inexperienced,  no  mother  or  friend  to  advise  her. 
WiU  some  one  of  our  readers  kindly  anewer  Annie  by  fnmishiug 
a  few  hints  ? 

A  Constant  Reader  would  bo  glad  to  know  where  she  would  be 
likely  to  dispose  of  some  original  water-colour  sketches — land¬ 
scapes. 

Earrings.  Some  ladies  object  to  the  piercing  of  the  ears, 
either  that  they  fear  to  suffer  pain  from  or  after  the  operation,  or 
that  they  think  the  hole  in  the  ear  by  no  means  an  ornament.  To 
such  Mr.  Searle's  patent  earrings  will  bo  heartily  welcome.  They 
are  like  ordinary  earrings,  and  althongh  no  part  of  them  pierces 
the  ear,  they  have  seemed  to  us,  on  a  careful  inspection,  safe. 
The  lobe  of  the  ear  is  placed  between  the  ends  of  the  wires,  which 
are  beaten  flatly  out ;  a  little  screw,  part  of  the  ornament,  is 
turned  until  the  lobe  of  the  ear  is  safely  but  gently  compressed. 
In  a  few  moments  one  is  nncouscions  of  any  pressure  on  the  ear 
suggestive  of  an  earring,  and  yet  a  “  good  pull”  wUl  not  remove 
it.  Mr.  Searle  has  a  variety  of  designs  for  these  earrings,  and 
also  fixes  his  patent  fastening  to  the  old  style  of  earring.  For 
the  designs  of  Mr.  Searle’s  earrings  we  cannot  say  much ;  onr 
lady  friends  connected  with  art  ought  to  contribute  some  drawings 
for  bis  benefit,  and,  once  accustomed  to  something  of  a  higher 
class,  we  might  hope  for  better  things  than  we  now  ordinarily  see 
in  English  jewellery.  Otherwise  wo  recommend  Mr.  Searle’s  in¬ 
vention  to  the  attention  of  our  readers. 

E.  F.  Crawsiiaw.  Madame  Gonband  will  enlarge  any  patterns 
you  wish  altered.  We  give  medium-sized  patterns  as  suiting  the 
greatest  number  of  onr  subscribers.  The  seam  under  the  arm  is 
where  the  size  is  added,  also  each  part  can  he  ent  out  larger  as 
foUuws : — Place  the  pattern  npon  the  matoriah  and  pin  it  earo- 
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foil;  d«vra ;  meAsure  half-an-inch,  or  an  inch  if  raqnired,  from 
the  edge  of  the  pattern,  and  trace  it  with  a  colonred  chalk  pencil ; 
then  ent  oat,  following  the  traced  line.  A  gored  pattern  was  given 
in  onr  April  number.  Any  material  of  any  width  can  be  gored ; 
wide  widths  look  best.  From  twelve  to  fonrteen  yards  required  in 
bilk  width  (27  inches).  Dress  patterns  vary  from  Ss.  Cd.  to  Os.  Cd. 

B.  A.  P.  Thanks  for  j-onr  pattern ;  it  is  under  consideration. 
Onr  ideas  on  the  “  great  chignon  question”  you  will  see  in  another 
place  in  this  Jlsgazine.  Your  handwriting  is  clear  and  ladylike. 

A.  S.  B.  elsewhere  in  onr  Conversazione  will  find  practical  in¬ 
structions  for  drawing  on  wood.  The  expense  would  bo  very 
trifling— nothing  more  than  the  purchase  of  the  wood  block ;  the 
time  requisite  for  gaining  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  art  would, 
of  coarse,  depend  on  the  ability  and  diligence  of  the  operator. 
Supposing  A.  S.  B.  to  possess  aptitude,  with  a  good  knowledge  of 
drawing,  a  month's  practice  we  should  consider  enough  to  render 
wood-drawing  easy. 

ScAHECBow.  Birds  are  shot  and  snared  by  the  gardener  who 
would  I'rcscrve  his  crops,  and  doubtless  wisely  when  they  are  too 
numerous,  for  the  order  in  creation  is  the  most  advisable,  that 
one  species  should  keep  another  in  check,  and  that  man  should 
also  judiciously  assist  in  maintaining  the  balance.  Thus  a  mode¬ 
rate  number  of  thrushes  or  nearly  omnivorous  birds  (that  is,  birds 
eating  any  kind  of  thing)  devour  a  surplus  of  the  insect  and  mol- 
luscan  po]iulatiun8,  which  they  generally  prefer  to  vegetables  and 
plants,  while  a  larger  number  are  obliged  to  be  less  exclusive 
in  their  diet,  and  eat  what  they  fall  in  with  of  at  all  a  suitable 
character.  For  a  scarecrow  in  a  not  extensive  garden  yon  may 
use  a  bladder  containing  a  small  quantity  of  gravel  suspended  by 
a  string  between  two  upright  posts,  or  from  a  cross-bar  on  a  post. 
The  rattling  sound  occasioned  by  the  least  breath  of  wind  is  effec¬ 
tual  in  frightening  the  birds.  A  figure  of  human  shape  cut  out 
of  tin  and  painted  bl.ack  may  bo  hung  with  advantage  below  the 
bladder.  A  small  clattering  windmill  with  a  penny  rattle  attached 
answers  iu  some  cases.  Some  suspend  from  a  line  old  clothes 
stuffed  with  straw,  to  represent  the  proprietor  man.  \  bladder 
or  a  gourd  sliiu  with  gravel  therein  forms  tho  best  head  for  the 
figure,  because  you  got  tho  combination  of  the  rattle  with  tho 
human  figure.  The  clothes,  if  coated  with  coal-tar,  will  last  a 
considerable  timo ;  otherwise  they  will  soon  fall  to  pieces,  con¬ 
stantly  exposed  to  BUti,  rain,  and  wind.  Some  ingeniously  fix  a 
whistle  in  a  tin  funnel  on  a  revolving  windmill,  so  contrived  as  to 
veer  and  whistle  with  tho  breeze.  A  line  stretched  over  tho  beds 
with  rags  tied  on  it  is  a  common  scarecrow,  and  sometimes  suc¬ 
cessful.  at  least  for  a  time.  But  all  inanimate  scarecrows  lose 
their  effect,  familiarity  breeding  contempt  on  the  part  of  the  bird.s, 
so  that  people  should  not  be  discouraged  by  any  one  style  not 
answering  for  long,  but  mako  np  their  minds  to  change  their 
scarecrow  as  they  do  their  chignon. 

Nona  B!iys  — “  I  venture  to  trouble  yon  with  a  few  particulars  on 
the  subject  of  ‘  tight-lacing,’  having  seen  a  letter  iu  your  March 
number  inviting  correspondence  on  the  matter.  I  was  placed  at 
the  age  of  fifteen  at  a  fashionable  school  in  Loudon,  and  there  it 
was  the  custom  for  the  waists  of  the  pupils  to  be  reduced  one  inch 
per  month  until  they  were  what  the  lady  principal  considered 
small  enough.  When  I  left  school  at  seventeen,  my  waist  mea¬ 
sured  only  thirteen  inches,  it  having  been  formerly  twenty-three 
inches  iu  circumference.  Every  morning  one  of  the  maids  used 
to  come  to  assist  ns  to  dress,  and  a  governess  superintended,  to  see 
that  onr  corsets  were  drawn  as  tight  as  po.ssiblu.  After  the  first 
few  minutes  every  morning  I  felt  no  pain,  and  the  only  ill  effects 
apparently  were  occasional  headaches  and  loss  of  appetite.  I 
should  be  glad  if  yon  will  inform  me  if  it  is  possible  for  girls  to 
have  a  waist  of  fashionable  size  and  yet  pn-serve  their  health. 
Very  few  of  my  fellow  pupils  appeared  to  suffer,  except  the  pain 
caused  by  the  extreme  tightness  of  the  stays.  In  one  case  where 
the  girl  was  stout  and  largely  built,  two  strong  maids  were  obliged 
to  use  their  utmost  force  to  make  her  waist  the  size  ordered  by  the 
lady  principal — viz.,  17  inches ;  aud  though  she  fainted  twice  while 
the  stays  were  being  made  to  meet,  she  wore  them  without  seeming 
injury  to  her  health,  and  before  she  left  school  she  had  a  waist  mea¬ 
suring  only  11  inches,  yet  she  never  suffered  a  day's  illness.  Gene¬ 
rally  all  the  blame  is  laid  by  parents  on  the  principal  of  the  school, 
but  it  is  often  a  subject  of  the  greatest  rivalry  among  the  girls  to 


see  which  can  get  tho  smallest  waist,  aud  often  while  the  servant 
was  drawing  in  the  waist  of  my  friend  to  the  utmost  of  her  strength, 
the  young  lady,  though  being  tightened  till  she  had  hardly  breath 
to  speak,  would  urge  the  maid  to  pull  the  stays  yet  closer,  and  tell 
her  not  to  let  the  lace  slip  in  tho  least.  I  think  this  is  a  subject 
which  is  not  suflicieutly  understood.  Though  I  have  always  heard 
tight-lacing  condemned,  I  have  never  suffered  any  ill  effects 
myself,  aud,  as  a  rule,  our  school  was  singularly  free  from  illness. 
By  publishing  this  side  of  the  question  iu  the  Enoushwoman's 
Domestic  M.ioazine  you  will  greatly  oblige.” 

A  Constant  Scbscuibeii  writing  on  this  subject  says — “I  may 
be  able  to  give  a  little  comfort  to  the  mother  of  the  unfortunate 
victim  of  tight-lacing.  I  knew  a  precisely  similar  case — a  girl 
whose  waist  was  thirteen  inches  round  at  seventeen — that  was  ten 
years  ago — it  now  measures  twenty-two  inches,  and  I  believe  her 
recovery  is  due  almost  entirely  to  her  lying  down  several  hours  a 
day,  daring  which  time  her  stays  were  always  removed.  The 
muscles  thus  gradually  regained  strength,  and  tho  stays  were 
laced  slacker  by  degrees.  It  took  a  couple  of  years  to  render  the 
girl  tolerably  strong,  but  surely  even  that  long  cure  was  better 
than  continual  weakness.” 

A  Spaniard.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  gossip  about  the  first 
lady  to  whom  you  allude,  touching  certain  matters  which  are  by 
no  means  to  her  credit.  Her  reputation  was  not  of  the  best.  As 
to  the  opposition  offered  to  Dr.  Mary  Walker,  it  was  and  is  only 
a  part  of  that  opposition  which  is  steadily  offered  to  the  admission 
of  women  to  the  professions  usually  held  by  men.  It  is  iu  this 
spirit  that  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  have  closed  the  portal  by 
which  bliss  Garrett,  the  only  English  female  medical  practitioner, 
has  been  enabled  to  enter  the  profession.  The  three  young  ladies, 
whose  success  at  the  preliminary  arts’  examination  of  the  society 
was  lately  the  theme  of  comment,  will  find  it  necessary  to  adopt 
some  other,  and  as  yet  undiscovered,  mode  of  obtaining  a  medical 
diploma  in  this  country,  if  indeed  there  be  any  such  means.  The 
court  of  examiners  have  resolved  that  they  will  not  receive  any 
certificates  of  h'ctures  or  of  anatomical  instruction  delivered  in 
private  to  particular  students,  apart  from  the  ordinary  classes  of 
public  recognised  medical  schools.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  for 
ladies  to  carry  on  their  medical,  surgical,  and  anatomical  studies 
iu  mixed  public  classes ;  and  this  resolution  amounts,  as  it  is 
avowedly  intended,  to  an  exclusion  of  female  candidates  from  the 
only  medical  diploma  hitherto  open  to  them.  Besides  Miss 
Garrett,  there  is  one  other  lady  medical  practitioner  on  the  British 
register.  Miss  Elizabeth  Blackwell,  a  gradu-ate  of  the  University 
of  Geneva,  whose  diploma  and  claim  to  registration  have  been 
admitted  by  the  General  Medieal  Council  of  Great  Britain. 

A.  R.  says,  “  I  sec  in  tho  March  Number  of  the  Englishwoman's 
Domestic  Magazine  that  you  mentioned  something  about  the 
arrangements  of  crest.-i,  so  I  thought  it  would  be  no  harm  my 
sending  you  a  sketch  of  how  I  arrange  mine.  I  have  been 
collecting  for  some  time,  and  my  book  is  very  much  admired. 
Tho  crest-book  should  be  rather  wide,  and  the  shapes  put  in  the 
middle  of  the  page.  The  crests  of  the  different  ships  of  the  navy 
I  arrange  in  the  form  of  an  anchor,  mariner's  compas.s.  and  flag ; 

I  those  of  the  army  in  drum,  flag,  aud  crossed  guns  and  swords. 
Relations'  crests  I  arrange  iu  tho  form  of  a  heart,  aud  their  mono¬ 
grams  in  the  form  of  a  lovers'  knot.  Tho  crests  of  the  colleges  cf 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  I  arrange  in  the  form  of  a  bishop's  mitre. 
I  have  a  page  for  clergymen's  crests,  a  cross,  one  for  lawyers,  two 
crossed  pens,  for  doctors  a  pair  of  scales.  I  inclose  also  a 
receipt  which  may  be  useful  to  my  fellow-readers.  To  renovate  a 
black  straw  hat  or  bonnet.  Take  a  saucer  of  ink,  thicken  it  with 
gum,  put  an  old  tooth-brush  in,  a.id  rub  it  all  over  the  bat,  then 
put  it  to  dry  at  the  fire.  It  will  look  as  good  as  new.”  fWe  are 
obliged  to  onr  correspondent  for  the  designs  inclosed  in  her  letter. ' 

H.  11.  Ankle-straps  are  not  worn.  Shoes  and  slippers  are  worn 
high  on  the  instep,  with  large  ornamental  buckle,  aud  straps  are 
iu  no  case  admissible. 

Tilaining  in  the  Nursery. — .\n  Anxious  Mother  says — As 
you  so  kindly  encouraged  me  to  continue  my  remarks  to  A  Young 
Mother,  I  will  suggest  a  few  things  necessary  for  the  health  of 
children.  A  healthy,  well-managed  infant  will  seldom  cry,  but 
great  regularity  must  be  maintained  in  its  feeding  and  general 
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habits.  If  the  mother  is  strong  enongh  to  entirely  suckle  her 
baby,  attention  to  her  own  diet  and  health,  and  regularity  in  feed¬ 
ing  the  child,  are  all  that  is  required ;  but  those  children  who  are 
partially  nursed  and  brought  up  by  hand  require  the  greatest 
watching  and  judgment  to  keep  them  in  health,  and  lay  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  a  good  constitution.  There  are  many  beautiful  foods 
now  sold  for  infants.  It  is  best  to  nse  several  after  finding  out 
those  that  will  suit  the  child.  Some  children  cannot  digest  much 
sugar,  others  require  it ;  if  it  cannot  digest  diluted  cow's  milk,  a 
tablespoouful  of  cream  each  day  in  the  food  may  suit  it,  and  if 
that  is  too  heavy  it  may  thrive  for  two  or  three  months  upon 
water  food.  If  a  child  often  throws  np  it  is  a  sure  sign  that  the 
food  does  not  agree,  or  that  it  is  overfed — the  latter  a  very  com¬ 
mon  and  serious  evil.  The  intervals  of  feeding  should  be  from 
two  to  four  hours,  according  to  age  and  individual  strength.  The 
modem  feeding-bottles  are  splendid  things  if  a  mother  makes 
them  her  own  care — taking  to  pieces  and  washing  them  herself  at 
least  once  a  day ;  but  they  are  most  dangerous  allies  if  left  to  care¬ 
less  nurses.  There  should  be  two  bottles,  used  alternately,  the 
last  used  kept  in  water  until  again  required.  After  a  child  is  three 
mouths  old  there  should  be  two  beds  and  several  under-blankets  in 
nse,  the  baby  never  to  sleep  upon  a  bed  until  it  has  been  thoroughly 
dried,  and  this  cannot  bo  insured  if  there  is  but  one.  The  sani- 
taiy  arrangements  of  the  nurseries  should  be  strictly  attended  to. 
Have  a  light,  airy,  pleasant  room  for  the  day  nursery,  not  too  large 
to  be  easily  warmed  in  winter ;  never  permit  the  nurse  to  dry  or 
cook  anything  there,  and  do  not  allow  any  one  to  sleep  there  if  it 
is  possible  to  avoid  it.  The  sleeping-rooms  should  have  open  fire¬ 
places  or  ventilators,  and  the  beds  should  be  opened  when  the  little 
ones  rise,  and  be  left  in  that  state  for  an  hour  or  two.  Children 
require  an  under-blanket,  which  should  be  hung  in  a  current  of 
air  once  a  week  to  dry  the  exudations  from  the  little  bodies,  which 
must  not  enter  them.  Children  should  wear  flannel  next  the  skin 
from  the  time  they  leave  oil  their  robes.  Do  not  let  them  wear 
tight  boots  or  short  shoulder-straps ;  their  clothing  should  permit 
the  greatest  freedom  of  action.  The  meals  must  be  regular,  the 
diet  suitable  and  of  easy  digestion ;  no  pastry,  but  plenty  of 
farinaceous  puddings,  eggs,  and  milk.  StimiUauts  should  never 
be  given  without  medical  advice. 

M.  M.  '\Ve  cannot  occupy  our  space  with  a  list  of  London 
photographers.  Yon  may  get  the  information  from  a  London 
directory.  Instructions  about  the  preliminary  operations  for  draw¬ 
ing  are  given  elsewhere  (see  answer  to  MABoctr.iTK).  In  seeking 
ciuplovment  as  an  artist  in  wood  you  should  address  yourself  to 
the  t  ditors  or  proprietors  of  the  illustrated  serials,  and  forward 
samples  of  your  skill. 

Bella  Mooke.  We  have  not  within  our  own  experience  any 
instance  in  which  grey  hair  has  been  changed  to  its  original 
colour  by  the  nse  of  the  magnetic  brush ;  there  are,  however, 
several  cases  of  persons  having  been  cured  of  neuralgia  by  its 
application.  Mrs,  Allen's  hair  restorer  is  spoken  of  in  terms  of 
the  highest  commendation  by  all  those  who  have  tried  it. 

Lva  ‘-wishes  to  know  if  poetry  is  paid  for  if  sent  to  the  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Englishwoman's  Domestic  Magazine.”  Certainly 
not.  It  is  sent  to  them  by  every  post ;  it  is  only  paid  for  when 
accepted  and  inserted. 

CuAYON  says,  1  jierceive  that  Mai;i;l  Cor.sisu  requires  infor¬ 
mation  respecting  wood-carving,  not  wood-engraving.  I  fear  I 
cannot  blip  her  in  this  matter,  and  I  think  books  are  of  little 
help  in  an  art  that  requires  sueh  real  genius.  Moulding  in  leather 
's  a  more  attainable  art  for  ladies,  and  answers  the  same  purj)Ose 
in  many  respects.” 

Ejus.  The  costume  of  the  Cavaliers  and  Puritans  during  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  was  as  opposite  as  could  well  be  imagined. 
The  Cavalier  in  the  height  of  the  mode  wore  a  tall-crowned  hat 
with  a  bunch  of  ribbon  on  one  side  and  a  feather  on  the' other; 
his  face  was  spotted  with  patches  ;  ho  wore  his  hair  long,  and  had 
two  especial  pieces  of  hair  called  love-locks,  which  Imng  down  to 
his  breast,  and  were  tied  at  the  ends  with  silk  ribbon  ;  his  band 
or  collar  was  edged  witli  lace,  and  tied  with  strings  secured  by  a 
ring;  he  wore  a  tight  vest,  partly  open  and  short  in  the  skirts; 
his  breeches  were  ornamented  with  many  dozen  points  at  the 
knees  ;  his  cloak  was  carried  over  one  arm  ;  his  legs  were  encased 
in  bout-hose;  the  tops  of  his  boots  were  very  large  and  edged 


richly  with  lace.  The  Puritans  were  addicted  to  the  strictest 
plainness  of  dress ;  they  cropped  their  hair  so  closely  as  to  make 
their  heads  look  like  Dutch  cheeses,  the  ears  consequently  stand¬ 
ing  out  in  bold  relief.  They  wore  dark-coloured  clothes,  plainly 
made,  and  destitute  of  all  ornament ;  plain  linen  bands ;  rather 
broad-brimmed  but  steeple-crowned  hats.  A  song  printed  in  1641 
thus  commences : — 

“  What  creature  this  with  his  short  train, 

Uis  little  bands  and  huge  long  ears. 

That  this  new  faith  hath  founded  ? 

The  Puritans  were  never  such,  ' 

The  saints  themselves  had  ne'er  so  much. 

Oh,  such  a  knave's  a  Roundhead  I” 

The  women  affected  the  same  plainness  as  the  men  ;  but  the  dress 
of  the  Cavalier  ladies  was  all  that  is  elegant  and  simple,  and  has 
been  immortalised  by  the  pencil  of  Vandyke. 

AN  ELEGY. 

Where  art  thou  now,  who  once  was  here, 

A  cherub  prattling  by  my  side  ? 

I  cannot  see  the  meaning  clear, 

I  only  know  that  thou  hast  died. 

It  seems  so  strange,  when  one  so  young. 

Resolved  into  its  natural  clay, 

Is  shuffled  like  a  song  unsung 
In  clean  obscurity  away. 

Sometimes,  forgetting  Nature's  plans, 

I  cannot  think  such  things  to  be  ; 

And  reaching  downward  eager  hands, 

I  stoop  to  lift  thee  on  my  knee  : 

And  comprehending  all  again. 

Big  tears  I  cannot  shed  will  start 
Into  my  weary  eyes,  and  then 
Well  back  again  into  my  heart. 

So  dear  thou  wert,  I  scarce  can  brook. 

As  yet,  to  think  of  thee  as  dead. 

Or  of  the  quiet  churchyard  nook 
Wherein  thou  hast  thy  lowly  bed. 

And  though  the  time  may  haply  he 
When  memory  will  seem  as  calm 
As  waters  of  a  tropic  sea 
Encircling  isles  of  date  and  palm. 

Yet  will  an  nndercarreut  ffow 
'Neath  all  my  thoughts  and  all  my  dreams. 

And  tumult  be  in  depths  below. 

However  fair  the  surface  gleams. 

James  Dawson,  Jun. 

INDIA  AND  THE  COLONIES. 

Madame  Oouband  has  received  many  inquiries  about  dresses, 
bonnets,  hats,  trimmings,  and  various  articles  of  apparel,  from 
the  subscribers  to  the  Englishwoman's  Domestic  Mag.vzine 
residing  in  India,  in  Canada,  and  other  of  our  Possessions  and 
Colonies.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  obtaining  the  more  im¬ 
portant  articles  of  dress  in  good  style  ajipear  to  be  very  great,  and 
Madame  Gonband  has  received  remittances  from  many  ladies  with 
requests  to  purchase  and  forward  to  various  ]>arts  of  the  globe 
certain  stated  items.  In  those  instances  where  the  need  seemed 
urgent — there  was  one  interesting  case  of  a  wedding,  and  several 
of  balls  and  parties — Madame  Goubaud  executed  the  commissions, 
but  it  has  not  been  possible  hitherto  to  attend  to  all  the  wishes  of 
all  correspondents.  The  couveuieuces,  however,  would  seem  to  bo 
considerable  that  would  accrue  from  ladies  in  India,  Canada,  and 
in  other  parts  remote  from  shops  and  fashion,  being  able  to  corre¬ 
spond  with  some  one  in  Kurojiu  capable  of  comprehending  and 
executing  commissions  for  ladies.  .\nd  in  the  belief  that  she  may 
be  useful  to  many  corres|)ondcnls,  Madame  Goubaud  has  made 
arrangements  which  will  enable  her  to  execute  any  commands  for 
the  manufactures  and  articles  of  London  or  I’aris.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  add  that,  in  their  letters,  the  writers  must  bo  very 
precise,  and  Madame  Goubaud  must  have  carle  Uanche  to  exercise 
her  own  taste  and  judgment  in  any  dilficulty  that  may  arise. 
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WESTERN  was  a  lovely  place — wild  and  romantic 
enough  even  for  me.  Our  cottage,  situated  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  village,  nestling  among  the  cliffs, 
built  of  rough  stone,  with  thatched  eaves  and  deep-set 
windows,  cool  in  summer  and  sheltered  in  winter,  was 
a  model  of  what  a  sea-side  cottage  ought  to  be,  both 
from  an  artistic  and  a  domestic  point  of  view,  its 
internal  cosiness  being  as  perfect  as  its  c.\ternal 
picturesquencss.  How  could  any  one  in  the  world 
have  the  bad  taste  to  let  such  a  delightful  place,  I 
wondered,  confident  that  I  should  never  quit  it  without 
the  greatest  regret.  Rut  a  few  short  weeks  later,  and 
its  whole  aspect  was  changed  to  me,  I  being  nervously 
an.xious  to  escape  from  it  as  a  place  become  for  ever 
Lateful  to  my  sight ! 

But  what  a  lovely  nest  it  was !  What  views  there 
were  from  its  trellised  windows !  Those  in  front  of  the 
house  looking  far  inland  over  a  well-wooded  hill  and 
dale  country,  dotted  here  and  there,  in  nooks  and 
hollows,  with  comfortable  homesteads;  the  shingle- 
spread  high  road,  bordered  with  a  low  stone  wall, 
winding  like  a  shining  white  ribbon  amid  the  vivid 
verdure  towards  Westport.  Yes,  that  view  was,  in  its 
perfect,  but  it  had  not  the  charm  for  me  which 
Imd  that  from  the  back,  as  it  was  called,  of  our  cottage. 
Looking  seawards,  the  rich,  velvety  turf  sloped  gently 
from  the  verandah  of  the  drawing-room  to  the  edge  of 
the  cliff  which  there  shelved  abruptly,  almost  perpen¬ 
dicularly,  down  to  the  sea  that  at  liigh  tide  rose  to 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  lawn.  Straight  before  you  there 
was  nothing  but  water  and  sky ;  on  the  right  of  the 
house,  a  half-view  of  the  straggling  village  beneath ; 
and  on  the  k'ft  the  cliff  jutted  out  some  distance  sea¬ 
wards,  shutting  out  the  land  prospect  in  that  direction, 
although  if  yon  climbed  to  the  top  when  the  d,ay  was 
clear  you  were  rewaidcd  by  the  sight  of  a  wide  and 
wild  rocky  coast. 

Niw  Seiusjl  No.  30,  VoL  III. 


To  facilitate  getting  from  the  house  to  the  beach  at 
low  tide,  steps  had  been  cut  in  the  side  of  the  cliff 
where  it  sloped  more  gently  down  than  at  that  part 
immediately  facing  the  lawn,  and  half-way  down  these 
steps,  unseen  until  you  came  upon  it,  was  a  seat  which 
commanded  a  wide  sea-view.  To  my  great  delight, 
the  Grants  declared  that  it  gave  them  “  the  horrors”  to 
look  at  this  scat,  so  I  had  it  all  to  myself,  and  couhl 
sit  there  free  from  observation  and  disturbance  as  long 
as  I  chose,  there  being  no  approach  to  my  stone  bower 
but  down  the  steps,  upon  which  I  could  hear  a  footfall 
in  time  to  gather  up  my  scattered  wits  and  try  to  look 
as  sane  as  other  people. 

How  do  other  people  make  acquaintance  with  the 
sea  ?  Do  they  set  words  to  its  music  ?  Do  they  gaze 
at  it  until  their  thoughts  swell  and  break  with  its  waves 
into  a  low  chant  of  other  worlds  ?  or  do  they  become 
mutely  entranced,  watching  the  heaving  mass  of  water 
until  their  souls  slip  anchor  and  float  away  into  a  vast 
ocean  of  thought?  dVhat  are  dreams?  Which  was 
most  real  to  me — the  time  spent  up  in  the  house,  or 
the  intense  life  that  I  lived  in  my  lonely  retreat  ?  Rut 
to  what  a  wild  pecan  of  delight  did  my  song  arise  when 
first  1  beheld  the  sea  in  its  might  and  grandeur,  lashing 
and  roaring  round  our  nest !  Up  I  scrambled  to  the 
top  of  the  cliff  overhanging  the  side  of  the  cottage, 
where,  clinging  to  the  I'ocky  projections,  my  clothe.s 
drenched  with  the  spray  and  luy  hair  tossed  about  by 
the  wind,  I  held  revel  with  the  grand  old  sea.  All  the 
miserable  doubts  and  fears  of  myself  and  others  that 
had  beset  me  so  long  seemed  blown  away  for  ever. 
Who  cared  now  for  the  Leighs'  pride  or  the  Grants’ 
meanness  ?  Was  it  the  same  girl  who  had  so  lately 
passed  through  all  the  vulgar  phases  of  self-conscious¬ 
ness  and  wounded  vanity  that  was  now,  with  all  her 
young  strength,  wrestling  out  a  truth  from  the  storm? 
Did  the  sea  tell  her  that,  although  its  ripples  might 
wear  away  rocks  bit  by  bit,  only  its  mightiest  waves 
could  sweep  over  every  obstacle  and  alter  the  whole 
face  of  nature  like  this  ?  At  any  rate,  Denise  Rlake 
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ilog  was  thrust  out  of  the  house  with  a  broom,  slinking 
rouixl  to  the  back,  where  he  was  not  received  amicably 
by  a  pig  ;  and  at  the  door  I  was  met  by  an  old  woman 
curlscying  and  wiping  her  eyes  with  her  ragged  apron. 
Not  by  any  means  a  nice  old  woman  to  look  at  had  she 
been  clean ;  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  shrank  involuntarily 
from  her  cunning  look — not  to  say  leer — when  sho 
withdrew  the  dirty  rag  from  her  bleared  eyes.  But  I 
strove  against  the  feeling  as  unworthy  one  who  had 
vowed  a  vow  as  I  had  done ;  and  laying  my  hand  upon 
her  begrimed  bony  arm,  said,  “  I  am  so  sorry  to  hear 
that  you  arc  suffering  from  distress  and  want,  and  I 
hope  you  will  let  me  do  something  for  you,”  hastening 
to  add,  lest  her  delicacy  should  take  alarm  at  the  idea 
of  receiving  charity,  “  I  am  a  great  deal  richer  than  I 
have  any  right  or  desire  to  be,  and  you  will  oblige  me 
by  accepting  whatever  you  need.” 

“  The  Lord  bless  you,  my  beautiful  miss !  The  Lord 
reward  you !”  A  sudden  thought  swept  the  smile  from 
her  face,  and  she  went  on  more  doubtfully.  “  You 
aint  trying  to  find  out  ? — are  you  a  stranger  in  these 
parts  ?” 

“  Yes,  I  know  no  one  here ;  I  was  coming  down  to 
the  village  to  try  if  I  could  do  any  good  there,  when  I 
met  your  grandson.  lie  says  you  are  in  want.” 

“  And  so  we  be — we  be  in  want  and  trouble,  sure 
enough.  I’m  ready  to  take  my  Bible  oath  this  minute 
that  we  haven’t  knowed  the  taste  of  a  bit  of  meat  for 
months !” 

“^lay  I  come  in?” 

“  Ours  is  not  a  fit  place  for  such  as  you  to  put  a  foot 
into,  miss,  though  I  can  see  by  your  beautiful  angel’s 
face  that  you  arc  not  the  sort  to  be  hard  upon  es 
because  of  a  bit  of  dirt ;  for  what  can  a  old  woman  of 
eighty  do  in  tidying  up  when  she’s  weak  and  ill  for 
want  of  food  ?” 

She  still  blocked  up  the  narrow  doorway ;  but, 
attracted  by  a  sound  within  not  unlike  a  muttered  oatii 
and  tlie  growl  of  a  dog,  I  looked  over  her  shoulder  and 
saw  a  big  red-faced  woman,  wearing  a  tumbled,  dirty 
pink  cotton  dress  with  flounces,  a  tawdry  gilt  comb  iu 
her  coarse  hair,  and  a  glass-bead  necklace,  creep  acro^d 
the  room  to  a  door  opposite,  and  go  up  some  stairs 
leading  from  thence,  her  heels  being  very  conspicuous 
through  the  gaps  in  her  black  stockings  as  she  ascended. 

“  Is  that  your  daughter?”  I  asked  a  little  doubtfully. 

“  Yes,  beautiful  miss,  that’s  our  Siena.  She  is  very 
bad,  she  is — she’s  been  down  with  the  fever  for  montL'^, 
and  hasn’t  been  able  to  see  after  herself  for  ever  so 
long.” 

Did  people  look  like  that  with  fever? — v.as  that 
what  is  called  being  flushed  with  fever  ?  I  wondered. 
I  certainly  never  saw  anybody  look  so  red  before.  IltiS 
the  old  woman  made  way  for  me  now,  and  I  followed 
her  into  the  house,  vexed  with  myself  for  feeling  such 
repulsion  at  the  general  aspect  of  the  place — at  tl.e 
close  hot  smell  of  what  seemed  hot  stew,  stale  tobacco, 
and  the  dogs  mingled  together,  two  or  three  ill-looking 
animals  lying  about  the  floor.  There  could  be  no  doubt 
about  the  misery,  whatever  the  cause — one  glance 
around  was  enough  to  show  such  desolation  as  1  had 
never  before  had  the  least  idea  about.  I  drew  out  my 
purse,  put  it  and  its  contents  into  the  woman’s  hands, 
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which  clutched  it  eagerly,  and  hurried  away  to  escape 
from  the  blessings  that  followed — not,  to  tell  the  truth, 
quite  satisfied  with  myself  nor  the  recipients  of  my 
bounty — not  quite  in  such  high  spirits  as  when  I  set 
out — for  I  could  not  help  suspecting  that  I  had  wit¬ 
nessed  a  kind  of  poverty  for  which  money  is  not  the 
sole  remetly ;  not  that  my  enthusiasm  had  altogether 
ab.atcd,  but  that,  like  a  great  many  more  inexperienced 
people  who  would  like  to  be  benevolent,  I  found  out 
that  there  is  a  right  and  a  wrong  way  of  setting  about  it. 

But  I  comforted  myself  with  the  reflection  that  there 
was  the  future  before  me,  and  that  I  must  expect  to 
make  a  few  mistakes  in  the  beginning;  so  I  ate  my 
breakfast  with  a  good  appetite,  saying  nothing  about 
my  morning's  work  to  the  Grants. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

ox  THE  CUFFS. 

AGGIE  was  to  hear  all  about  my  adventure,  of 
course ;  and  yet,  in  spite  of  her  questioning  looks, 
I  put  off  the  relation  of  it  from  time  to  time  during  the 
day.  But  there  was  no  possibility  of  going  to  sleep 
with  anything  I  knew  untold  to  her ;  so,  after  dinner, 
I  ran  down  to  my  seat  in  the  rock  to  commune  with 
myself  a  little  as  to  the  best  manner  of  imparting  the 
full  and  true  particulars  that  I  had  promised.  One 
thing  I  felt  sure  she  would  disapprove  of — the  giving 
such  a  large  sum  without  knowing  whether  it  would  be 
misapplied  or  not. 

But,  as  usual  when  sitting  in  my  lonely  retreat,  I 
soon  fell  a-dreaming,  and  had  forgotten  the  subject 
altogether  when  I  heard  my  name  called  in  two  or 
three  different  directions. 

“ Miss  Blake !  Denise !  Denise !  where  are  you?” 

I  ran  up  the  steps,  and  found  my  guardian  standing 
at  the  drawing-room  window. 

“  What  is  it '?  Do  you  want  me,  iMrs.  Grant?’’ 

“The  most  extraordinary  tale,  Denise.  But  come 
into  the  dining-room  and  let  the  man  tell  you  himself.” 

I  followed  her  wondcringly. 

“  This  is  Miss  Blake,  my  good  man,”  she  said,  as  we 
entered  the  room;  adding  to  me,  “A  constable  from 
the  village,  Denise ;  and  from  his  description  it  seems 
to  be  you  he  wishes  to  see,  although  I  am  quite  sure 
that  you  cannot  have  acted  as  he  describes.” 

An  awkward,  good-humoured-looking  middle-aged 
man  pulled  a  lock  of  wiry  black  hair,  which  seemed  to 
be  left  hanging  straight  down  the  middle  of  his  fore¬ 
head  for  the  purpose  of  doing  reverence  to  his  betters. 

“  I  only  wants  to  ask  one  or  two  questions  as  a  sort 
of  form,  miss;  I  be  pretty  sure  what  you  be  a-going  to 
say  before  I  begins,  only  it's  got  to  be  done.  The 
Greens,  a  set  of  the  laziest  thieves  as  ever  troubled  a 
quiet  place,  and  such  slippery  varmints  tluit  they’ve 
never  been  caught  till  now,  have  been  took  up  for 
trying  to  pass  a  fi’-pun-note  as  is  supposed  to  be 
stolen ;  and  the  talc  as  they  makes  out  is  that  a  young 
lady,  living  somewheres  hereabouts,  gi’  ’em  this  note 
along  of  some  gold  and  silver  in  a  green  jms  with  gold 
tossels  to  it  this  morning.  A  likely  story,  mum !”  he 
went  on,  smiling  at  my  guardian.  “  But  liars  as  they 
be,  one  and  all,  they  stuck  so  fast  to  the  story,  and  old 


Betty  swore  so  hard,  that  at  last  I  was  sent  up  here  to 
make  sure,  although  Squire  Baines  hisself  could  hardly 
help  smiling  at  their  impudence.  Young  ladies  as 
went  about  early  in  the  morning  giving  green  pusses 
with  fi’-pun-notes  in  ’em  to  such  as  the  Greens,  wanted 
to  be  took  care  on,  he  said.”  Glancing  at  me,  the  man 
stopped  short.  Growing  very  red  and  coughing  apolo¬ 
getically  behind  his  hand,  for  doubtless  he  saw  a  very 
conseious  expression  in  my  glowing  face,  “  Leastways, 
miss,  I  mean - ” 

“They  tell  the  truth,”  I  stammered  out.  “I  did 
give  them  the  purse  and  the  money — eight  or  niin 
pounds,  I  believe — this  morning,  because  I  thought 
that  they  were  suffering  from  want  and  illness.’’ 

“Good  gracious,  Denise!”  exclaimed  lii-s.  Grant 
“  what  could  you  be  thinking  of  to  throw  your  money 
away  like  that?  The  idea  of  giving  such  a  large  sura 
to  people  of  that  class !” 

“  It  were  very  kind  of  the  young  lady,  mum,  any¬ 
how  ;  and  the  money  might  ’a’  done  a  sight  of  good  if  it 
had  been  give  to  some  people — a  sight  of  good  it  might 
— instead  of  going  in  drink  and  rioting,  as  it  will  with 
these  here  Greens,”  said  the  man,  smoothing  his  hat 
round  and  round  with  his  coat-sleeve.  “  There’s  them 
poor  Manders  can  hardly  keep  body  and  soul  together, 
what  w’ith  illness  and  hard  times;  and  the  minister 
would  be  only  too  glad  to  say  a  word  for  ’em  to  any¬ 
body  as  was  in  the  mind  to  do  good ;  he  can’t  do  much 
else,  for  he’s  pinched  with  his  own  more  than  a  little, 
to  my  thinking.  Ilowsomcvcr,  it's  no  business  of  mine. 
All  I’ve  got  to  do  is  to  get  back  as  quick  as  I  can  so 
that  these  here  Greens  may  be  let  out  to-night,  or  else 
they’ll  have  the  law  on  us.  We  shall  be  loath  to  let 
they  out  now  we’ve  once  got  hold  on  ’em,  though.  I 
wish  you  good  night,  ladies,  both ;”  and  with  another 
pull  at  his  hair  he  departed. 

What  a  beginning  this  to  my  charitable  scheme! 
Completely  crestfallen,  I  listened  silently  to  my 
guardian’s  lecture,  then  slunk  off  to  confess  to  Maggie. 
But  although  she  regretted  the  money  being  wasted  as 
much  as  Mrs.  Grant  could  do,  she  did  not  ignore  my 
motive  in  the  affair,  and  quite  approved  my  trying  to 
find  out  a  more  satisfactory  way  of  helping  others,  so 
that  some  real  good  might  be  done  with  my  large 
means.  I  think  that,  adopting  the  hint  of  the  constable, 
we  came  to  the  decision  that  we  would  ask  Mr.  Baines, 
the  curate  at  Western,  to  assist  me  with  advice  upon 
the  point ;  but  I  have  only  a  dim  recollection  about  it, 
for  an  awful  event  occurred  soon  after  which  clouded 
my  future  life,  and,  for  a  time,  my  reason. 

Wo  had  been  about  three  weeks  at  the  Cliffs,  as  our 
cottage  was  called,  and  the  time  of  Charles  Grant’s 
departure  drew  near.  All  his  effects  hail  been  for¬ 
warded  to  Westport,  the  vessel  he  was  going  out  in 
being  expected  to  sail  in  a  few  days,  when,  one  evening, 
just  as  we  were  going  to  sit  down  to  dinner,  a  message 
arrived  to  the  effect  that  all  passengers  must  be  on 
board  that  night.  Of  course,  there  was  no  more 
thought  of  dining.  Even  I,  little  as  the  thought  of 
Charles  Grant  had  troubled  mo  of  late,  was  not  with¬ 
out  a  little  sentiment  on  the  occasion ;  for  I  could  not 
help  feeling  that  his  mother’s  wailing  prophecy,  that 
they  should  “never,  never,  meet  again,”  was  very 
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likely  to  be  fulfilled.  I  thought  that  the  best  thing  I 
could  do  would  bo  to  leave  them  alone  at  the  last ;  so, 
after  a  few  sincere  words  of  good  will  and  good  wishes, 
hurried  through  rather  nervously,  my  farewell  had 
been  spoken,  and  I  went  from  them  across  the  lawn 
and  down  to  my  dear  old  scat  in  the  rock. 

How  long  had  I  been  there?  It  must  have  been 
some  time,  for  it  was  getting  dusk — dark,  but  for  the 
moonlight  shimmering  upon  the  water,  which  had  risen 
nearly  to  my  feet.  At  length  I  reluctantly  rose  to 
return  to  the  house ;  they  might  be  waiting  tea  for  me, 
perhaps.  Hut  turning  to  take  another  look  at  the 
scene,  I  sank  back  into  my  seat  again,  lost  to  every¬ 
thing  but  the  still,  solemn  loveliness  of  the  picture.  It 
was  intensely  hot,  even  for  a  July  night ;  the  sea  was 
as  smooth  as  a  pond ;  in  air,  and  sea,  and  sky  there 
was  a  calm  so  dead  that  a  more  practised  observer  than 
myself  would  have  foretold  an  approaching  storm.  A 
little  on  this  side  the  cliff,  which  I  have  said  jutted  out 
some  distance  from  the  land,  a  boat,  in  which  lay  a 
man  apparently  reading,  was,  with  its  tiny  sail  lowered, 
lazily  swaying  with  the  tide,  now  coming  into  the 
silver  light,  now  dropping  back  into  the  shadow  from 
the  cliff. 

“Ah  for  wings!  How  can  you  lie  there  like  a  log, 
good  man,  witli  a  boat  at  your  command  ?  What  are 
you  reading  that  can  suggest  anything  better  than  the 
world  about  you  ?  Take  to  your  oars  and  seek  adven¬ 
tures;  there  must  be  Avondrous  grottoes  and  caves 
round  there,  I'm  sure  there  must,  and  merry  sea  nymphs 
laughing  at  you  for  a  craven  knight!  Water  sprites, 
pinch  him  black  and  blue,  m.ake  him  feel  if  ho  won’t 
see  you ;  and  there's  rhyme  for  you,  sir,  good  enough 
for  a  musty  old  philosopher,  for  you  arc  old  I  know.” 

Could  he  have  heard  and  answered  me  with  a  fore¬ 
knowledge  of  what  was  approaching,  what  would  he 
have  said?  “Fly  while  there  is  time! — fly  for  dear 
life— for  more  than  life!  While  you  sit  dreaming 
there  the  clouds  which  will  envelop  your  future  are 
gathering  darkly  about  you — but  a  fcAv  moments  and 
they  Avill  shut  out  the  heavens  from  sight !”  Alas  !  I 
lay  back  in  my  seat  with  face  upturned,  hands  loosely 
clasped,  and  thoughts  idly  floating  about  in  the  glorious 
flood  of  moonlight,  never  more  calm — never  more 
secure. 

Footsteps  were  coming  down  the  cliff — Laura,  per¬ 
haps  to  summon  me  to  tea.  No,  the  step  was  too 
heavy — Charles  Grant! 

I  sprang  up,  my  pulses  throbbing  a  little  wildly  in 
spite  of  myself ;  for  it  will  be  remembered  that  we  had 
had  no  tttc-a-telcs  lately — indeed,  we  had  never  hap¬ 
pened  to  have  been  alone  together  since  the  love  days. 

“  I  thought  you  were -  Docs  not  the  vessel  sail 

to-night?” 

“  Yes,  but  I  could  not  go  without  seeing  you  once 
more,  although  my  mother  and  I^aura  think  that  I’m 
off,  and  arc  sobbing  aAvay  in  the  dining-room  facing 
the  other  way.  You  didn’t  expect  me  to  go  without 
saying  something  more  tlian  was  said  between  us  just 
now,  I'm  sure ;  now  did  you  ?  Come,  my  pet,  acknow¬ 
ledge  that  you  were  waiting  for  me  down  here.” 

It  is  impossible  adequately  to  describe  the  tone 
and  manner  accompanying  his  words,  the  insulting 


familiarity  of  his  look.  lie  must  have  seen  how  I 
shrank  from  him  as  I  gathered  up  my  dress,  and  mur¬ 
mured  something  about  returning  to  the  house. 

“  No,  no ;  I  can’t  let  you  go  like  this ;  you  must  say 
a  few  kind  words  at  parting;  you  owe  me  that  at 
least.” 

AVhat  could  I  say?  But  there  he  stood  directly  in 
my  way,  and  in  a  hesitating,  awkward  manner  I  said 
that  I  hoped  he  would  have  a  favourable  voyage — 
hoped  that  he  would  like  his  adopted  country,  and 
hoped  he  would  be  fortunate  there.  Then,  not  finding 
anything  more  to  say,  and  feeling  a  nervous  dread  of 
silence,  as  well  as  being  anxious  to  hide  my  fear  of 
him,  I  made  an  attempt  to  appear  at  ease  by  a  laughing 
remark  upon  his  dress — a  sort  of  brown  holland  suit, 
quite  different  to  anything  I  had  ever  seen  him  wear 
before,  his  toilet  being  generally  r.athcr  too  elaborate, 
and,  his  mother  coihplaiued,  extravagantly  expensive. 

“Was  that  the  orthodox  costume  for  a  settler?”  I 
asked.  “  He  would  not  have  to  complain  so  much  of 
his  tailor’s  bills  for  the  future,  at  any  rate.” 

He  looked  long  and  fixedly  at  the  sea,  then  turned 
suddenly  towards  me. 

“  What  a  witch  you  arc !  How  you  have  tormented 
me !  Hut  tell  the  truth  now,  mia,  haven’t  you  tor¬ 
mented  yourself  a  little  at  the  same  time  ?  Wouldn’t 
you  rather  that  I  should  give  up  this  emigration  scheme 
and  stop  in  England  ?  Say  the  word,  give  but  a  look, 
and  the  vessel  shall  sail  minus  one  passenger.” 

I  felt  the  blood  rush  tumultuously  to  my  face. 

“  I  cannot  say  it !  I  hope  you  will  find  some  one 
more  worthy — more - ” 

“  Bosh !  I  want  you  now,  whatever  I  did  once ;  and, 
to  mtikc  a  clean  breast  of  it,  I  was  not  so  much  in  love 
with  you  as  you  were  with  me  at  first.  But  you  have 
grown  more  to  my  taste  lately,  ma  Idle — ^more  piquant 
and  altogether  charming,  since  you  have  emerged  from 
the  bread-and-butter  stage  of  existence,  and  I  can  offer 
my  hand  and  heart  with  a  safe  conscience.” 

“I  was  never  in  love  with  you — never,  never!  It 
was  not  love — you  knoAv  it !” 

“  Never?”  he  said ;  “  there  you  belie  your  own  heart.” 
He  spoke  fiercely,  and  advanced  suddenly  towards  me. 
“J//n,  ’tis  my  turn  now.  I  love  you,  and  mine  you 
must  be ;  I  will  not  leave  this  land  without  you !” 

I  shrank  from  him ;  he  was  close  upon  me.  I  strug¬ 
gled  with  him  with  more  than  womanly  strength.  In 
another  moment  a  dull,  heavy  splash  sounded  at  my 
feet,  and  the  moon,  emerging  bright  and  clear,  looked 
down  upon  me  alone ! 

Did  he  Iciip  into  the  sea?  No,  no,  no! — God  for¬ 
give  me,  a  miserable  sinner ! — I  struck  him  with  all  my 
strength — I  pushed  him  violently  from  me  in  a  frenzy 
of  passion.  I  stood  for  a  few  moments  as  if  shot, 
every  sense  benumbed,  looking  down  in  a  bewildered 
way  at  the  silver  ripples  nearly  even  with  my  feet,  then 
ran  madly  up  the  steps  screaming  for  help.  Up  the 
steps,  and  across  the  lawn.  No  one  Avas  in  sight ;  the 
low  nunbling  of  distant  thunder  Avas  my  only  answer ! 
The  boat !  Back  again  I  flew,  tossing  my  arms  and 
gesticulating  Avildly  to  the  boatman.  At  last !  yes, 
yes,  he  saAv  me — he  heard  me,  and  took  to  his  oars. 
Great  Heaven,  how  slow ! 
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“Quick!  quick!  Here!  For  life!”  I  Bcrcaiucd  iti 
agony. 

The  boat  moved  slowly — away ! — round  the  point  of 
the  rock.  I  remember  no  more. 


CII.iPTEH  XIII. 

SHALL  I  CONFESS? 

“  1  ORD  continue  thy  mercies  to  us.  Give  me  strength 
-Ll  to  take  care  on  her,  and,  if  it's  right  to  ask,  keep 
her  always  as  she  is  now.” 

Who  was  praying  thus  in  an  agony  of  grief?  Was 
it  Maggie? — was  it?  What  had  happened  to  lier, 
then  ?  Why  was  her  hair  quite  white  now,  and  lier 
dear  face  so  inuched  and  miserable-looking?  What 
had  happened?  I  strove  to  question  her,  but  my  voice 
would  not  rise  above  a  whisper.  I  lifted  my  hand ; 
was  it  my  hand  ?  It  fell  heavy  as  lead  upon  the  coun¬ 
terpane,  and  I  lay  gazing  at  the  skeleton  fingers  until 
I  sank  into  a  doze.  Not  for  long.  Waking  soon,  I  fell 
to  watching  Maggie  again,  who  was  bending  over  her 
large-print  Bible. 

“  Have  I  been  ill,  Maggie  ?” 

How  strange  my  voice  seemed ! — ^the  words  were 
whispered,  and  yet  they  sounded  distressingly  loud 
to  me. 

She  started  up,  and  looked  earnestly  at  me,  weeping 
silently. 

“  Kiss  me,  dear.” 

She  stooped  over  me,  kissing  my  lips — my  cheeks — 
my  hair.  “Don’t!”  I  murmured,  a  thrill  of  painful 
remembrance  running  through  me.  I  had  dreamt  of 
kisses  so  different.  Was  it  a  dream  ?  It  took  days  to 
answer  that  que.stion,  for  my  senses  were  benumbed,  and 
it  got  mixed  up  in  my  brain  with  other  problems  equally 
difficult  to  solve,  such  as  getting  bewildered  about  the 
knots  of  one  especial  triangle  in  the  pattern  of  the 
counterpane,  which  no  amount  of  anxious  counting 
could  bring  to  be  twice  the  same  number,  and  worrying 
over  the  designer’s  absurdity  in  putting  a  triangle  when 
a  square  would  have  filled  up  the  space  so  much  better. 
'Fhen  I  was  for  two  days  in  a  fever  of  speculation  as  to 
whether  a  wreath  of  flowers  painted  upon  a  chimney- 
vase  was  continued  all  round,  a  rose  and  a  heartsease 
alternately,  or  whether  the  artist  had  miscalcul.ated, 
aud  been  obliged  to  join  with  two  roses ;  and,  if  so, 
had  it  occurred  to  him  to  finish  with  a  group,  which 
would,  after  all,  be  an  improvement,  unless  the  unhappy 
man  had  commence<l  his  work  from  the  side  instead  of 
the  centre.  But  as  these  sick  fancies  gradually  dis¬ 
solved,  that  one  question  stubbornly  stood  its  ground, 
and  at  length  slowly  aud  surely  the  answer  came.  Then 
other  questions  crowded  upon  my  weakened  brain,  of 
such  terrible  import  that  the  mind  reeled- upon  its 
throne  again.  Had  a  crime  been  committed  ?  Had  a 
soul  been  hurried  before  its  Maker  in  the  midst  of  its 
sin,  and  mine  been  the  hand  to  strike  the  blow  ?  Did 
they  know  ?— did  Maggie  ? — did  my  guardian  and 
Laura? — and  were  they  only  waiting  my  recovery  to 
deliver  me  up  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  law  ? 

Surely  not ;  both  Laura  and  her  mother  appeared 
more  really  kind  and  anxious  about  me  than  they  had 


ever  shown  themselves.  Besides,  during  one  of  th«r 
visits  to  my  room,  I  heard  the  latter,  while  speaking  of 
a  storm  that  had  happened  somewhere,  casually  meutioo 
that  it  was  more  violent  than  that  which  occurred  tie 
night  her  son  left  England.  “  The  night  that  yoa 
were  taken  ill,  dear,”  she  added,  turning  towanls  i»e 
for  a  moment — “  when  we  found  you  insensible  and 
drenched  with  rain  on  the  cliff  steps ;  you  must  liare 
fallen  asleep  in  your  wet  elothes,  and  perhaps  received 
a  slight  shock  from  the  lightning,  the  doctor  says." 
Maggie  ?  Did  she  guess  anything  of  the  hoirible  tnitk? 
No ;  nothing  in  her  manner  hinted  of  such  a  knowledge, 
and  her  altered  appearance  might  easily  be  accounted 
for  by  her  anxiety  about  me.  Of  course  t’ne  truth  must 
bo  told.  A  little  while  just  to  gather  strength  to  make 
the  confession,  and  my  crime  should  be  known  whatever 
the  consequences.  Could  any  consequences  be  worse 
to  bear  than  the  agony  that  I  endured  during  the  long 
hours  which  I  lay  alone  with  my  eonscience  —  so  terribly 
alone,  that  my  room  seemed  to  widen  out  to  aii  un¬ 
limited  expanse  in  which  I  was  the  only  living  thing? 
For  death  had  come  between  me  and  my  fellow  kind, 
separating  us  as  effectually  as  though  I  were  indeed 
living  alone  in  a  vast  desert. 

Once  or  twice  a  faint  hope  fluttered  in  my  heart  that 
by  some  miraculous  chance  he  had  been  saved,  Init 
stem  reason  reasserted  itself,  and  showed  the  ground¬ 
lessness  of  such  a  feeling.  There  had  been  no  possibili^ 
of  succour  having  arrived  until  too  late ;  he  sank  at 
once  into  deep  water — the  tide  having  risen  nearly  to 
where  we  stood — and  never  rose  again !  I  knew  that 
it  was  too  late  for  mortal  help  before  I  became  inseo- 
sible.  What  would  the  law  do  to  me  ?  Death  ?  Was 
it  murder  ?  Surely — surely  not — not  in  the  sight  of  my 
Maker,  for  there  had  been  no  intention  to  kill.  So 
intention  to  kill — could  I  say  that?  Alas,  no!  in  the 
fierce  resentment  of  the  moment  there  was  murder  in 
my  heart.  “  Well,  let  them  do  what  they  will  to  me," 
I  wailed  out  in  agony  of  spirit.  “  No  punishment  can 
be  worse  than  this !  My  burden  is  heavier  than  I  can 
bear !” 

Was  this  the  answer  to  my  prayer — the  trial  that  I 
had  asked  for?  Could  my  failings  be  uprooted  only  by 
such  terrible  suffering  as  this  ?  JIust  life  go  too  ? 

But  life  did  not  go ;  my  constitution  was  strong,  and, 
notwithstanding  mental  suffering,  physical  strength 
gradually  returned.  And  with  it — what  came  with  it? 
Ah !  remember  I  was  young ;  life  still  meant  so  much 
to  me — mere  life  divested  of  all  its  glory ;  aud  rememljcr 
always  that  I  am  not  writing  of  myself  as  a  heroine,  but 
as  an  ignorant,  erring  woman.  Some  pity  will  then  be 
mingled  with  your  blame  when  I  say  that  I  put  off  the 
confession  from  day  to  day,  and  at  length  ended  by 
burying  my  sin  in  my  own  heart.  You  will  pity  me, 
because  I  daresay  you  have  found  out  that  from  such  a 
grave  the  ghost  of  even  a  little  failing  is  apt  to  rise  ar^i 
disturb  one’s  peace  at  inopportune  moments,  and  there¬ 
fore  you  can  faintly  picture  to  yourself  the  ghastly 
skeleton  which  a  word  or  look  could  now  call  up 
before  me. 

Strange  that  Maggie  never  asked  me  why  I  so  perti¬ 
naciously  kept  the  window-blind  down  when  I  w;» 
strong  enough  to  leave  my  bed,  nor  observed,  as  did 
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Laura  and  her  mother,  that  I  was  quite  able  to  bear 
the  lijtl't  now.  Eaughing:  at  my  “  sick  fancy,”  as  slie 
called  it.  Mis.  Grant  one  day  drew  the  blind  up  a 
little  way. 

“  It  is  such  a  lovely  morning.  Denise,  and  you  really 
require  light  and  fresh  air ;  for  you  arc  getting  quite 
yourself,  Dr.  Drown  says,  now,  my  dear.” 

“Xo,  no!”  1  exclaimed  excitedly,  “  I  cannot  bear  it 
^  —I  will  not !  I’ut  it  down  !  I — I — beg  your  pardon — 

I  please  forgive  me  ?”  I  added  humbly,  bursting  into  a 

fit  of  hysterical  tears  and  sobs. 

You  will  guess  that  that  window  faced  the  sea. 
f  “  Do  not  excite  yourself  so,  my  dear  child,”  she 
^  replied,  in  a  kind,  soothing  voice.  “  It  shall  be  as  you 
wish ;  indeed,  it  was  rather  thoughtless  of  me  to  suggest 
such  a  thing,  for  1  know  that  the  light  is  rather  oppres¬ 
sive  when  one  is  weak,  and  you  are  still  that,  although 
BO  much  better  than  you  wore.  I  remember  how  very 
I  much  I  objected  to  the  strong  light  when  recovering 
'  from  an  illness  once.”  She  hesitated,  looking  doubt - 

I  fully  at  me.  “  My  love — do  you  know  how  long  you 

have  been  ill  ?” 

“Xo,  Mrs.  Grant.” 

“  Xe.aily  three  months ;  it  is  October,  and  in  another 
mouth  you  will  be  of  age.  Now,  do  you  know,  I  have 
been  thinking  that  we  shall  find  it  rather  dull  here 
duriug  the  winter  months  if  you  decide  upon  remaining 
with  me  after  Xovember,  and  wondering  if  you  would 
like  to  have  a  little  change  of  scene  at  once.  Would 
you,  dear?” 

“  Oh,  yes,  please !  There  is  nothing  I  should  desire 
so  much  as  to  get  away  from  here.” 

I  “Come,  come.  Crying  again?  This  will  never  do. 

Dr.  Drown  will  scold  me  dreadfully,  and  I  only  desired 
to  please  you.  I’m  sure.” 

“Can  we  go  directly? — to-morrow?” 

She  smiled. 

“Xo,  not  quite  so  soon  as  that,  I  think.  You  must 
get  a  little  more  strength,  and  we  must  think  over 
the  places  we  would  like  to  go  to  first.  A\'here  shall 
.  it  be?” 

“  Anywhere.  I  do  not  care.  Choose  any  place  that 
you  and  Laura  prefer,  only  choose  at  once,  for  I'm  quite 
1  strong  enough  to  go.  I  shall  never  be  better  here.” 

“Xo?  The  air  is  getting  too  bleak,  perhaps.  It  is 
;  getting  cold  and  comfortless.  All  sea  places  do  towards 
I  the  winter.  What  do  you  say  to  the  suburbs  of  Ix)ndon, 
f  then,  dear?  Y'ou  will  very  soon  have  a  little  business 

'  to  transact  with  your  lawyer,  you  know,  and  it  may  be 

better  to  be  in  or  near  London  then,  may  it  not? 
j  Putney  ?  Richmond  ?  Richmond  is  a  nice  place  within 
,  easy  distance  of  town,  and  not  too  dull  in  winter.  M'hat 
do  you  say  to  going  there  ?  I  daresay  we  might  hear 
of  a  furnished  cottage  to  be  let  somewhere  in  or  near 
the  town.” 

1“  Y'es,  let  it  be  Richmond,  please.” 

“  Then  I  will  see  about  it  at  once,  my  dear.  I  suppose 
the  best  i)lan  will  be  to  write  to  a  town  agent.  Only 

(get  well,  Denise.  I  care  more  for  your  health  than 
anything  else  just  now.” 

j  And  she  was  sincerc.  I  intuitively  knew  that  Mrs. 

j  Grant's  feeling  towards  me  was  a  great  deal  kinder  than 

I  it  had  ever  been  before.  I  could  see  that  she  was  even 


anxious  about  my  health.  Xot  that  she  used  quite 
so  many  endearing  epithets,  perhaps,  as  she  had  before 
been  in  the  habit  of  using  in  conversing  with  me.  It 
was  as  though  she  felt  some  new  interest  in  me;  it 
might  be  occasioned  by  the  illness  that  had  made  me  so 
dependent  upon  her  kindness. 

Of  Laura  I  did  not  feel  quite  so  sure,  although,  with 
her  eyes  generally  fixed  complacently  upon  herself  in 
the  dressing-glass,  she  periodically  went  through  the 
form  of  making  inquiries  after  my  health.  I  was  a 
great  deal  puzzled  about  I.aura,  for  it  soon  dawned 
upon  me  that  she  had  wonderfully  changed  during  my 
illness,  and  changed  in  a  way  not  easy  to  describe.  I 
began  to  suspect  that  she  was  anything  but  the 
nonentity  which  I  had  previou-sly  given  her  credit  for 
being;  that  she  had  a  character  after  all,  and  a  very 
decided  one  too.  Her  voice — even  her  gesture — was 
different  to  that  of  the  Laura  of  past  days.  I  could 
now  often  hear  her  taking  the  lead  about  the  house, 
ordering  the  servants  and  even  her  mother  here  and 
there  in  a  determined,  domineering  way,  issuing  her 
e<lict  about  this  and  her  veto  upon  that  question  with 
the  air  of  a  duchess — a  stage  duchess,  I  mean,  for  there 
was  too  much  haughty  assumption  to  be  well-bred. 
If  her  real  nature  had  for  some  purpose  been  hidden 
all  this  time,  and  was  now  coming  to  the  surface,  what 
was  it?  I  trembled  at  the  thought  as  only  a  criminal 
at  her  mercy  could. 

Very  soon  the  mask  that  I  had  been  accustomed  to 
so  long  was  dropped  in  my  presence,  and  I  was  face  to 
face  with  the  true  Laura  Grant.  One  evening,  just  as 
she  was  quitting  my  room,  after  saying  a  few  cold 
words  to  me,  she  turned  towards  Maggie,  and  went  on — 

“  Oh,  by  the  way,  Margaret,  I  told  Jane  to  bring 
you  some  plain  needlework  to  do  for  me.  Your  time 
is  not  half  occupied,  and  I  abominate  lazy  sen'ants. 
Take  care  that  you  do  what  I  send  you  very  neatly. 
I’m  very  particular.” 

I  started  up  from  the  couch  upon  which  I  was 
lounging,  with  difficulty  suppressing  the  angry  excla¬ 
mation  that  rose  to  my  lips.  Maggie  laid  her  hand 
heavily  upon  mine,  and  turned  slowly  towards  Laura, 
looking  keenly  at  her  without  replying  a  word. 

“Do  you  hear?” 

“  I  hear.  Miss  Grant.” 

“  Heed,  then,”  and  her  cold  blue  eyes  rested  trium- 
ph.antly  upon  me  a  moment  as  she  stepped  from  the 
room. 

After  my  tears  and  sobs  had  abated  a  little,  Maggie 
said  cheerfully,  wliile  she  pretended  to  be  busy  at  one 
of  the  drawers — 

“  I’m  sure  Miss  Grant’s  right,  birdie,  and  we  mustn’t 
take  on  against  her  because  she's  got  rather  a  sharp 
way  of  saying  things.  Bless  you,  child,  I  shall  bo  glad 
to  have  some  more  to  do.  I  baint  the  sort  to  enjoy 
sitting  wi’  my  hands  before  mo  from  morning  till, 
night.”  ^ 

The  Lily  Series,  just  announced  by  Messrs.  Ward, 
Lock,  and  Tyler,  will  contain  books  that  many  of  our 
subscribers  will  be  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of  pur¬ 
chasing.  It  is  to  contain,  according  to  the  prospectus, 
none  but  the  purest  and  most  high-toned  writings. 
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NATURE'S  MONTHLY  AVORK. 

JUNE. 

UNE  has  now  come,  bending  beneath  her  weight  of 
roses,  to  ornament  the  halls  and  bowers  which 
summer  has  hung  with  green,  for  this  is  the  month  of 
roses — this  is  the  very  carnival  of  Nature,  and  she  is 
prodigal  of  her  luxuries.  It  is  luxury  to  walk  abroad, 
indulging  every  sense  with  sweetness,  loveliness,  and 
harmony.  June  is  really  in  this  climate  what  the  poets 
represent  May  to  be,  the  most  lovely  month  in  the 
year.  The  spring  is  gone!  the  summer  is  come! 
Reautiful  as  spring  is,  delicate  and  poetical  as  are  her 
children — the  snowdi'op,  the  violet,  the  primrose,  and 
the  cowslip — we  have  seen  and  loved  them  once  more, 
and  we  will  no  longer  regret  them.  As  they  came  and 
passed  away  amid  the  lingering  chills  of  winter  we 
welcomed  them,  and  we  mourned  over  their  departure. 
No  season  like  spring  makes  us  so  sensible,  by  its 
fleeting  beauties,  of  the  fleeting  time ;  but  summer  is 
the  season  of  full-blown  enjoyment,  and  let  us  now 
enjoy  it!  The  wann  weather  is  thoroughly  estab¬ 
lished,  yet  the  heat  is  rarely  excessive  or  suflicient  to 
interrupt  those  pleasures  which  the  scenes  of  nature  at 
this  time  afford.  The  trees  are  in  their  fullest  dress, 
and  a  profusion  of  the  gayest  flowers  is  everywhere 
scattered  around,  which  put  on  all  their  beauty  just 
before  they  are  cut  down  by  the  scythe,  or  withered  by 
the  heat. 

Soft  copious  showers  are  extremely  welcome  towards 
the  beginning  of  this  month,  to  forward  the  growth  of 
the  young  herbage.  Besides  the  soft  showers  we  may 
also  have  the  thunderstorm,  whose  grandeur  will  not 
fail  to  stir  us  with  wonder.  AVhen  all  is  still  and 
basking  at  noon,  we  see  the  landscape  suddenly  darken, 
and  the  black  and  tumultuous  clouds  assemble  as  at  a 
signal,  the  awful  crash  follows,  and  then  the  glorious 
bow  rises  in  the  rear  of  the  tempest,  the  sun  laughs 
out,  and  every  leaf  and  blossom  exhales  delicious 
fragrance. 

Except  when  the  storm  thus  rouses  us,  we  pay  little 
attention  to  the  changing  forms  of  the  clouds,  and  yet, 
as  Mr.  Ruskin  says,  the  sky  is  that  part  of  the  creation 
in  which  Nature  has  done  more  for  the  sake  of  pleasing 
man,  more  for  the  sole  and  evident  purpose  of  talking 
to  him  and  teaching  him,  than  in  any  other  of  her 
works.  Every  essential  purj>osc  of  the  sky  might,  so 
far  as  we  know,  be  answered  if  once  in  three  days,  or 
thereabouts,  a  great  ugly  black  rain-cloud  were  brought 
up  over  the  blue,  and  everything  well  watered,  and  so 
all  left  blue  again  till  the  next  time,  with  perhaps  a 
film  of  morning  and  evening  mist  for  dew.  And  in¬ 
stead  of  this,  there  is  not  a  moment  of  any  day  of  our 
lives  when  Nature  is  not  producing  scene  after  scene, 
picture  after  picture,  glory  after  glory,  and  working 
still  upon  such  exquisite  and  constant  piinciples  of  the 
most  perfect  beauty  that  it  is  quite  certain  it  is  all 
done  for  us,  and  intended  for  our  profit  and  pleasure. 
The  sky  is  for  all.  Sometimes  gentle,  sometimes  ca¬ 
pricious,  sometimes  awful — never  the  same  for  two 
moments  together;  almost  human  in  its  passions, 
almost  spiritual  in  its  tenderness,  almost  divine  in  its 


affinity,  its  appeal  to  what  is  immortal  in  us  is  as 
distinct  as  its  ministry  of  chastisement  or  of  blessing  to 
what  is  moral  is  essential. 

The  sunsets  of  this  month  are  transccndently  glorious. 
The  mighty  luminary  goes  down  pavilioned  amidst 
clouds  of  every  hue,  in  the  splendour  of  burni.shcd  gold, 
the  deepest  mazarine  blue  fading  away  into  the  highest 
heavens  to  the  palest  azure,  aud  an  ocean  of  purple  is 
flung  over  the  twilight  woods  or  the  far-stretching  and 
lovely  horizon. 

June  is  the  month  of  our  longest  days.  The  sun, 
formally  speaking,  reaches  the  most  northerly  point  in 
the  Zodiac  and  enters  the  constellation  of  Cancer  on 
the  21st ;  but  for  several  days  about  that  time  there  is 
no  observable  difference  in  his  position  or  his  hours  of 
rising  and  setting.  At  Greenwich  he  [is  above  the 
horizon  from  forty-three  minutes  past  three  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  till  seventeen  minutes  past  eight  in  the  evening, 
thus  making  a  day  of  sixteen  hours,  thirty-four  minutes. 
At  Edinburgh  the  longest  d.ay  is  about  seventeen  and 
a-half  hours.  At  this  season  in  Scotland  there  is  a 
glow  equal  to  dawn,  in  the  north,  through  the  whole 
of  the  brief  night,  and  large  print  may  occasionally  be 
read  at  midnight.  In  Shetland  the  light  at  midnight  is 
like  a  good  twilight,  and  the  text  of  any  ordinary  book 
may  then  be  easily  read.  It  is  even  alleged  that,  b;' 
the  aid  of  refraction  and  in  favourable  circumstances, 
the  body  of  the  sun  has  been  seen  at  that  season  from 
the  top  of  a  hill  in  Orkney,  though  the  fact  cannot  be 
said  to  be  authenticated.  Though  the  summer  solstice 
thus  takes  place  on  the  21st  of  June,  Midsummer  Day 
is  now  generally  understood  to  imply  the  24th,  this 
change  having  arisen  through  the  errors  and  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  calendar;  and  though  we  use  the  term 
7ii((/-summcr  we  must  not  suppose  it  to  be  connected  at 
all  with  the  idea  of  tniddle.  Its  derivation  is  a  little 
uncertain,  but  there  is  no  uncertainty  about  the  fact 
that  June  is  only  the  third  month  of  the  year  in  respect 
of  temperature,  its  heat  being  exceeded  by  that  of 
July  and  August.  The  mornings,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  month  especially,  arc  liable  to  be  even  frosty,  to 
the  extensive  damage  of  the  buds  of  the  fruit-trees. 

Some  of  the  most  observable  plants  in  flower  arc  the 
vine;  the  wood-spurge  and  wood-pimpernel,  the  one 
in  dry  thickets,  the  other  in  moist ;  buckbean,  water- 
iris,  and  willow  herbs,  in  marshes;  meadow-crane’s- 
bill,  vipcr’s-bugloss,  and  corn-poppy,  in  fields ;  mullein, 
foxglove,  thistles,  and  mallow,  by  roadsides  and  in  ditch 
banks ;  and  that  singular  plant,  the  fccr-orchis,  in  chalky 
or  limestone  soils.  The  conical  clusters  of  the  chest¬ 
nut  buds,  and  the  tassels  of  the  laburnum  and  lilac,  vie 
above  with  the  variegated  show  of  wild  flowers  below. 
Nature  is  continually  though  noiselessly  putting  on 
new  robes :  we  look  up  at  the  great  network  of  branches 
and  think  how  silently  they  have  been  fashioned. 
Through  many  a  quiet  night,  and  many  a  golden  dawn, 
and  all  day  long,  even  when  the  twilight  threw  her 
grey  veil  over  them,  the  work  advanced,  from  when 
the  warp  was  formed  of  tender  sprays  and  tiny  buds, 
until  the  woof  of  leaves  was  woven  with  a  shuttle  of 
sunshine  and  showers,  which  the  unseen  wind  sent  in 
and  out  through  the  branches.  No  human  eye  could 
see  how  the  work  was  done,  for  the  pattern  of  leaves 
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was  woven  motionless — here  a  brown  bud  came,  and 
there  a  dot  of  green  was  thrown  in ;  yet  no  hand  was 
visible  during  the  workmanship,  though  we  know'  the 
Great  Power  that  stirred  in  that  mysterious  loom  and 
wove  the  green  drajiery  of  summer. 

Now  we  have  a  choice  of  flowers  indeed — a  choice 
so  great  that  the  question  is,  not  what  we  shall  weave 
into  our  garland,  but  what  we  shall  leave  out.  In 
yonder  hedge,  among  thorns  and  brambles,  rises  a  stout 
woody  stem,  thickly  set  with  hooked  spines,  rugged 
and  unsightly,  but  sturdily  making  its  w.ay  through 
the  tangled  thicket,  and  then  flinging  out  a  natural 
wreath  of  delicious  June  roses.  Compelled  to  obey 
the  commands  of  summer,  they  blush  as  they  expose 
their  beauty  by  the  wayside,  and  hurry  to  hide  them¬ 
selves  again  amid  the  green  when  the  day  is  done, 
seeming  as  if  they  tried  “to  shut  and  become  buds 
again.”  Their  difTcrent  hues,  from  the  deepest  red  to 
the  purest  pearl,  form  a  most  elegant  variety  of  colour. 
Cinquefoil,  with  its  golden  blossoms,  fingered  leaves 
and  slender  stems,  trails  over  the  hedge-bank.  I.ikc 
pillars  of  fire  the  foxgloves  blaze  through  the  shadowy 
green  of  the  underwood,  as  if  to  throw  a  light  on  the 
lesser  flowers  that  grow  around  their  feet.  In  the 
woods  the  tall  woodbine,  like  a  fair  lady  of  the  olden 
time  peeping  through  her  embowered  lattice,  leans  out 
from  among  the  leaves,  as  if  to  look  at  the  procession 
that  is  ever  passing,  of  golden-belted  bees  and  gauze- 
winged  dragonflies,  birds  that  dart  by  as  if  sent  with 
hasty  messages,  and  butterflies,  the  gaudy  outriders 
that  make  for  themselves  a  pathway  between  the 
overhanging  blossoms.  The  bittci'swcet  nightshade, 
with  its  fine  purple  petals  and  bright  orange  stamina, 
merits  high  rank  in  the  order  of  beauty.  Fumitory, 
with  its  delicate  foliage,  and  tufts  of  flowers  like  tubes 
of  pink  glass  tipped  with  purple,  may  be  found  on  the 
skirts  of  cornfields.  Columbine — dovc-flow’cr,  as  its 
name  must  mean,  no  doubt  from  the  bird-like  form 
produced  if  wo  separate  one  petal  from  the  flower- 
cluster,  when  it  brings  with  it  two  sepals — flourishes 
among  the  long  grass  on  the  borders  of  woods.  It  is 
a  pretty  little  plant,  with  a  stem  from  one  to  two  feet 
high  or  more,  with  curious  flowers  of  a  dull  purple  or 
blue  colour,  and  drooping.  The  field-convolvulus,  a 
mischievous  but  lovely  weed,  in  defiance  of  the  farmer's 
most  assiduous  pains,  creeps  over  the  fallows,  or  clasps 
in  its  suffocating  embrace  his  most  promising  wheat. 

In  few  districts  can  we  go  far  afield  without  meeting 
with  the  hemlock,  the  Conium  maculatum  or  spotted 
conium,  so  called  from  its  stem  being  marked  or  macu¬ 
lated  with  dark  purple  spots.  It  belongs  to  the  um¬ 
belliferous  tribe  of  plants,  so  named  because  the  flower- 
stem  divides  at  the  top  into  a  number  of  short  slender 
rays,  which  all  proceed  from  one  point,  just  as  do  the 
stretchers  of  an  umbrella.  If  the  flowers  were  borne 
on  these,  the  whole  set  would  be  considered  as  forming 
a  simple  umhd,  such  as  we  find  in  the  geranium  and 
many  other  plants.  But  in  the  umhclUjh-x  we  commonly 
find  that  each  stalk  of  the  umbel  subdivides  again, 
bearing  a  second  set  of  rays,  that  carry  the  flowers  at 
their  extremities,  which  itself  constitutes  an  umbel. 
Tlic  whole  system  is  then  termed  a  compound  vmhcl, 
and  it  is  this  which  is  characteristic  of  the  order.  The 


group  contains  cowbane,  dropwort,  fool's-parsley,  and 
many  other  species  which  arc  more  or  less  unwholesome. 
Persons  generally  are  in  the  habit  of  calling  nearly  all 
umbel-bearing  plants  hemlock ;  the  true  hein’ock  may 
be  known  at  once  and  with  certainty  from  its  being  the 
only  British  umbelliferous  plant  with  a  smooth  spotted 
stem.  Moreover,  it  is  further  recognisable  by  its  deep 
green,  large,  beautifully-cut  leaves,  and  by  the  smell 
(resembling  that  of  mice)  which  the  plant  exhales 
when  bruised. 

The  very  waters  arc  strewn  with  flowers.  The  flags 
have  sprung  quickly  in  the  bed  of  the  brook,  and  their 
yellow  flowers  are  beginning  to  show  themselves ;  the 
green  locks  of  the  water  ranunculus  are  lifted  by  the 
stream,  and  their  flowers  form  snowy  islands  on  the 
surface ;  the  pure  and  splendid  white  lily — queen  of  the 
waters — invests  every  stream  and  lovely  mere  with 
grace.  On  that  opposite  bank,  what  a  prodigal  scene 
of  vigorous  and  abundant  vegetation !  There  are  the 
blue  geraniums  as  lovely  as  ever ;  the  meadowsweet  is 
hastening  to  put  out  its  foam-like  flowers ;  that  species 
of  golden-flowered  mustard  occupies  the  connecting 
space  between  the  land  and  the  water ;  and  harebells, 
the  jagged  pink  lychnis,  and  flowering  grass  of  various 
kinds,  make  the  whole  bank  beautiful. 

The  hillside  yields  us  the  sweet  wild  thyme,  belonging 
to  the  Laliat.v,  so  named  from  the  peculiar  form  of  the 
corolla,  which  seems  to  have  a  pair  of  lips.  The  black 
cylindrical  heads  of  the  common  ribwort  plantain  are 
now  conspicuous  everywhere,  hanging  out  four  long 
stamens  from  each  little  floret  of  which  the  head  is 
composed.  Examine  the  plant  closely  and  you  will  find 
it  prettier  in  detail  than  it  appears  in  mass.  Close  by 
the  hedge  the  yellow  meadow  vctchling  or  everlasting 
pea  gives  us  an  example  of  a  papilionaceous  flower,  so 
named  from  the  resemblance  of  the  flower  to  a  papilio 
or  butterfly.  Peas,  beans,  vetches,  clover,  trefoil,  &c., 
are  all  papilionaceous  members  of  the  order  Leyinninosx. 
The  flower  has  one  broad  petal  standing  erect,  two 
separate  ones  tenned  the  wings,  which  arc  prolonged 
from  its  base,  and  two  others  united  together,  forming 
what  is  termed  the  keel,  which  is  inclosed  between  the 
last.  A  profusion  of  fragrance  rises  from  the  fields  of 
clover  in  blossom ;  the  purple  variety  is  sometimes 
called  honeysuckle,  from  the  quantity  of  sweet  juice 
contained  in  the  tube  of  the  flower,  whence  the  bees 
extract  much  honey.  A  still  more  exquisite  odour 
proceeds  from  the  beans  in  blossom:  “  Arabia  cannot 
boast  a  fuller  gale  of  joy.”  Beans  and  peas,  which  now 
adorn  the  fields  with  their  purple  flowers,  are  not  alone 
in  bearing  the  seed  in  pods ;  the  whole  order  is  called 
leguminous  from  this  very  characteristic. 

The  several  kinds  of  corn  come  into  car  and  flower 
during  this  month ;  the  awned  heads  of  rye,  wheat,  and 
barley,  and  the  nodding  panicles  of  oats,  shoot  from 
their  green  and  glaucous  stems  in  broad,  level,  and 
wavy  expressions  of  present  beauty  and  future  promise. 
Botanically,  corn  is  only  a  larger  sort  of  grass ;  and  it 
will  be  worth  our  while  to  glance  at  other  grasses 
whose  seeds  arc  not  large  enough  to  be  worth  the 
labour  of  separating.  JIany  of  them  are  as  beautiful 
as  the  rarest  flowsrs  that  ever  bloomed,  though  they 
must  be  examined  minutely  for  their  elegant  forms  and 
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splendid  colours.  No  pluni.igc  that  ever  nodded  over 
the  brow  of  beauty,  not  eveu  that  of  the  rare  bird  of 
paradise,  can  excel  the  graceful  silky  sweep  of  the 
feathe;  -gi-as3,  which  ladies  used  to  wear  in  their  head¬ 
dresses.  The  silky  bent  grass,  which  the  least  stir  of 
air  sets  in  motion,  is  as  glossy  and  beautiful  as  the 
richest  satin  that  ever  enfolded  the  elegant  form  of 
maidenhood.  The  quaking  or  tottering  grass  is  hung 
•with  hundreds  of  beautiful  spikelets,  which  are  all 
shaken  by  the  least  movement  of  an  insect’s  wing ;  and 
when  in  motion  the  shifting  light  that  plays  upon  its 
many-coloured  flowers  makes  them  glitter  like  jewels. 
Nothing  was  ever  yet  woven  in  loom  to  which  art 
could  give  sueh  graceful  colouring  as  is  shown  in  the 
luminous  pink  and  dazzling  sea-green  of  the  soft 
meadow-grass;  the  flowers  siuead  over  a  panicle  of 
velvet  bloom,  which  is  so  soft  and  yielding  that  the 
lightest-footed  insect  sinks  into  its  downy  carpeting 
when  passing.  Many  grasses,  which  to  the  eye  of  a 
common  observer  appear  all  alike,  will  be  found  on 
close  examination  to  diaer  as  much  as  one  flower  does 
from  another.  Amongst  these  are  the  foxtail  and  other 
grasses,  which  Lave  all  round  heads,  and  seem  at  the 
first  glance  only  to  vary  in  length  and  thickness.  Yet 
one  is  of  a  rich  golden  green,  with  a  covering  of  bright 
silvery  hairs  so  thinly  interspersed  that  they  hide  not 
the  golden  ground  beneath ;  another  is  of  a  rich  purjile 
tint,  that  rivals  the  glowing  bloom  of  the  dark-shaded 
pansy ;  while  besides  colours,  the  stems  will  be  found 
to  vary,  some  being  pointed  and  pinched  until  they 
resemble  the  limbs  of  a  daddylonglegs. 

But,  alas !  “  1  never  loved  a  dear  gazelle,”  &c.  June 
is  what  our  Saxon  forefathers  called  mow-month,  and 
before  it  leaves  us  we  may  expect  to  hear  that  sharp 
rasping  sound  in  the  fields  which  the  mower  makes 
every  time  he  whets  his  scythe.  Myriads  of  those 
beautiful  wild  flowers  and  feathered  grasses  which 
the  morning  sun  shone  upon  go  down  at  every  stroke. 
But,  as  Kirke  Vv’hite  sings,  “Virtue  lives  when  beauty 
dies,”  and  a  rich  aioma  is  wafted  to  us  from  the  scented 
vernal  grass  when  it  is  cut  down  and  dried. 

Haymaking  is  one  of  the  busiest  and  most  agreeable 
of  rural  occupations.  Both  sexes  and  all  ages  arc 
engaged  in  it ;  the  fragrance  of  the  new-mown  grass, 
the  gaiety  of  all  surrounding  objects,  and  the  genial 
warmth  of  the  weather,  all  combine  to  render  it  a 
season  of  delight  and  pleasure  to  the  beholder.  The 
haymakers  turn  the  grass  over,  shake  it  uj)  with  tlieir 
forks,  or  let  it  float  loose  on  the  wind  to  be  blown  as 
far  as  it  can  go ;  while  the  air  that  passes  through  it 
carries  the  pleasant  smell  to  the  far-away  villages. 
How  hapi^y  haymakers  always  appear,  as  if  work  to 
them  were  pleasure!  Even  the  little  children,  while 
they  laugh  as  they  throw  hay  over  one  another,  are 
unconsciously  assisting  the  laboui'crs,  for  it  cannot  be 
dispersed  too  much.  Some  are  gathering  the  hay  into 
windrows,  great,  long,  unbroken  ridges,  that  extend 
from  one  end  of  the  field  to  the  other  and  look  like 
motionless  waves  in  the  distance,  while  between  them 
all  the  space  is  raked  up  tidily.  Then  comes  the  last 
process,  to  roll  these  long  windi'ows  into  haycocks, 
turning  the  hay  on  their  forks  over  and  over,  and 
clearing  the  ground  at  every  turn,  as  boys  do  the  huge 


snowball,  until  the  haycock  is  as  high  as  a  man's  head 
and  not  a  vestige  of  a  windrow  is  left  when  the  work  is 
finished  by  the  rakers.  Rolling  those  huge  haycocks 
together  is  hard  work,  and  when  you  see  it  done  you 
marvel  not  at  the  quantity  of  beer  the  men  drink, 
labouring  as  they  do  in  the  hot  open  sunshine  of  June. 
We  then  see  the  loaded  hay-waggons  leaving  the  fields, 
rocking  as  they  cross  the  furrows,  moving  along  green 
lanes  and  between  high  hedge-rows  towards  the  rick- 
j’ard,  where  the  gate  stands  open,  and  we  can  see  the 
men  on  the  half-formed  stack  waiting  for  the  coming 
load. 

There,  in  the  “  home  close,”  as  it  is  called,  sits  the 
milkmaid  on  her  three-legged  stool,  which  she  hides 
somewhere  under  the  licdge,  that  she  may  not  have  to 
carry  it  to  and  fro  every  time  she  goes  to  milk,  talking 
to  her  cow  while  she  is  milking  as  if  it  understood  her, 
for  the  flies  make  it  restless,  and  she  is  fearful  that  it 
may  kick  over  the  contents  of  her  pail.  Kindness  to 
all  domestic  animals  is  the  true,  good  policy.  If  you 
keep  dogs  let  them  have  free  access  to  water,  and,  if 
practicable,  take  them  out  occasionally  into  the  fields, 
and  let  them  have  the  opportunity  of  swimming  where 
I)Ossible.  If  you  kec25  birds,  do  not  ex2)oso  them  in 
their  cages  to  a  hot  sun ;  it  is  a  cruel  and  fatal  mistake ; 
birds  unconfined  seek  the  shelter  in  sultry  weather. 
Those  who  have  the  care  of  horses  should  be  especially 
attentive  during  sultry  weather  to  give  them  water,  or 
to  moisten  their  mouths. 

The  farm  reminds  us  of  the  garden,  where  goose¬ 
berries,  currants,  and  strawberries  now  begin  to  ri2)cn, 
and  2irove  extremely  refreshing  as  the  parching  heats 
advance.  Nothing  can  be  more  delicious  than  the 
rural  paradises  which  now  surround  our  conn ti’y  houses. 
Walks,  waters,  lawns  of  velvet  softness,  trees  casting 
broad  shadows,  or  whispering  in  the  stirrings  of  the 
breeze ;  seclusion  and  yet  airiness ;  flowers  from  all 
regions,  besides  all  the  luxuries  of  the  kitchen-garden, 
the  orchard,  the  conservatory,  the  hothouse ! 

The  mavis  and  the  merle — those  worthy  favourites 
of  the  olden  bards — and  the  woodlark,  fill  the  solitude 
with  their  eloquent  evensongs.  The  turtle  in  southern 
woodlands  coos  2daintively,  and  the  cuckoo  its 

mellowest  note  from  some  region  of  twilight  shadow. 
The  whitethroat  goes  flying  with  a  curious  cowering 
motion  over  the  top  of  the  tall  grass  from  one  bush  to 
another’,  ■where  it  ho2is  unseen,  and  repeats  its  favourite 
chaw-chaw.  The  willow-warbler,  the  mocking-bird  of 
England,  maintains  its  incessant  imitations  of  the 
swallow,  the  sparrow,  the  challiuch,  the  whitethroat, 
flitting  and  chattering  in  the  bushes  that  overhang  the 
stream.  The  landrail  repeats  its  continuous  crake- 
crake  from  the  meadow  grass,  and  the  water  itself 
rqrples  on,  clear  and  musical,  and  chequered  with  small 
shadows  from  many  a  leaf,  and  bush,  and  moving 
bough. 

About  an  hour  before  sunset,  in  the  mild  evenings  of 
this  month,  it  is  highly  amusing  to  watch  the  common 
white  or  barn  owl  in  search  of  its  2'i<^yi  which  consists 
abnost  wholly  of  lield-inice.  The  large  quantity  of 
soft  plumage  with  which  this  bird  is  covered,  enables 
it  to  glance  easily  and  without  noise  through  the  air. 
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Its  rir.n'.i?!’  of  hunting  is  very  regular,  first  heating  up 
the  side  of  a  hedge,  then  taldng  a  few  turns  over  the 
Eicadow,  and  fnii.^hing  by  tlie  opposite  hedge,  every 
now  and  then  dropping  among  the  grass  in  order  to 
seize  its  food.  It  has  been  found  by  careful  observation 
that  when  a  pair  of  owls  have  young,  a  mouse  is 
brought  to  the  nest  about  once  in  eyexy  five  minutes. 

Field-mice,  though  seldom  seen,  because  keeping 
themselves  so  close  to  the  ground,  and  assimilating 
with  it  in  colour,  live  in  our  farmyards,  barne,  and  ricks 
in  myriails.  In  the  New  Forest  and  the  Forest  of 
Dean,  where  these  little  creatures  had  done  mischief  by 
eating  o.T  the  liark  of  holly  plants,  plans  were  laid  for 
tlieir  capture,  and  upwards  of  40,000  taken  in  less  than 
three  months.  Sometimes  in  mowing  time  the  boys  arc 
called  by  their  seniors  to  sec  a  little  heap  of  dry  grass, 
round  as  a  ball,  and  large  as  both  one's  hands  held  in 
a  globular  form,  and  avhich,  wdien  carefully  opened, 
shows  a  whole  tribe  of  young  field-mice,  all  bare,  and 
all  squeaking,  or  perhaps  with  their  hairy  coat  on,  and 
with  their  black  shiniug  eyes,  ready  apparently  to  run 
into  the  world  to  seek  their  fortunes. 

Another  interesting  nocturnal  bird  is  the  goatsucker, 
or  fern-owd,  nearly  allied  to  the  strallotr  genus  in  its 
form,  its  mode  of  flight,  and  its  food.  It  is  by  no 
means  common,  but  may  be  occasionally  observed 
hawking  among  the  branches  of  large  oaks  in  i)ursuit 
of  the  gcarabtHS  soktitialig,  or  fern-chaffer,  which  is  its 
favourite  food. 

The  increasing  warmth  of  the  year  calls  forth  fresh 
species  of  insects.  Of  those  which  appear  during  this 
month,  if  they  have  not  shown  themselves  before,  the 
chief  are  the  grasshopper;  the  green  beetle;  various 
kinds  of  flics ;  ephemera  or  angler’s  may-fly ;  cicada 
spumarUt,  cuckoo  spit  insect  or  frog-hopper ;  stag-horn 
beetle,  one  of  tlie  largest  of  this  class ;  and  the  for¬ 
midable  gadfly,  a  single  one  of  which  strikes  terror 
into  the  largest  herd  of  cattle,  for  it  is  in  the  skin  of 
the  back  of  these  animals  that  this  insect  deposits  its 
eggs.  The  bees  continue  to  hum  sonorous  music  amid 
the  pendent  ilowers  of  the  tall  sycamore-tree ;  the 
cockchafer  is  hovering  ai’ound  it;  the  butterflies  put 
on  more  varied  hues;  the  moths  flutter  against  the 
darkling  pane.  Dragonflies  of  all  sizes  and  colours 
are  hovering,  and  skimming,  and  settling  among  the 
water-plants,  or  on  some  natural  twig,  evidently  full 
of  enjoyment.  The  great  azure-bodied  one  with  its 
filmy  wings,  darts  past  with  reckless  speed ;  and  slender 
ones — blue  and  purple  and  dun  and  black — made  as  of 
shining  silk  by  the  fingers  of  some  fair  lady,  now 
pursue  each  other  and  now  rest  as  in  sleep. 

Among  the  butterflies  we  may  mention  the  swallow¬ 
tail.  If  our  path  should  lead  us  through  Hampshire, 
Middlesex,  Cambridge,  or  Norfolk,  we  are  not  unlikely 
to  fall  in  with  him ;  and  he  is  a  papilio,  we  can  tell 
you,  much  too  distinguished  to  pass  by  unrecognised. 
The  caterpillar  of  the  swallowtail  butterfly  is  one  of 
the  handsomest  of  its  race.  It  has  a  smooth  skin, 
beautifully  variegated  with  black  and  green,  and  carries 
at  the  back  of  its  head  a  badge  of  distinction,  not, 
however,  always  visible,  in  the  shape  of  a  flexible  horn, 
forked  like  the  letter  Y,  which,  contrary  to  the  usage 


of  the  snail,  is  said  to  be  put  forth  on  occasions  of 
alarm.  A  common  but  lovely  little  creature  is  the 
Argus  or  Ale.xis,  with  plain  cut  wings  of  spjlendid  blue 
changing  to  lilac,  bordeiel  with  l)lacl:,  and  fringed 
with  silky  white  ;  on  this  under  surface  they  are  grey 
with  oscillated  spots.  The  caterpillar  is  bright  green, 
with  rows  of  yellow  spots,  and  may  be  found  in  April 
and  J  Illy  feeding  on  various  grasses,  lucerne,  and  the 
wild  strawberry.  The  llcsperidte  are  creatures  usually 
classed  with  butterflies,  though  disjilayiug  also  certain 
features  which  appertain  to  moths.  Of  these  the 
larger  “  skipper’’  is  common  in  woods  and  lanes  from 
May  to  August.  It  has  variegated  wings  of  brov.n 
and  orange  tawny,  tiie  foremost  pair  on  the  imdersLlo 
yellow,  inclining  at  the  tip  to  green,  and  all  plainly 
fringed. 

Only  take  your  stroll  through  some  oaken  coppice 
and  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  you  will  presently 
perceive,  clad  in  light  green  and  silver,  flitting  or 
falling  from  the  boughs  around,  a  bevy  of  pretty  moths. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  repair  to  the  same  wood, 
and  then  you  will  perceive,  on  the  very  boughs  whence 
you  were  saluted  by  a  living  shower  of  pea-green 
wings,  a  few,  or  perhaps  a  number,  of  the  oak  leaves 
curled  up  at  the  cud,  and  confined  in  a  roll  by  braces  of 
white  silk.  Look  within  the  scroll  and  you  will  detect, 
in  his  lurking-place,  there  feeding  at  his  case,  a  little 
green  caterpillar,  dotted  with  black,  the  mischievous 
descendant  of  one  of  those  pretty  sea-green  moths 
which  looked  so  harmless. 

A  single  oak-bough  will  often  present  to  our  view  a 
universe  of  insect  worlds  in  the  numerous  galls  on  leaf, 
stem,  and  catkin,  differing  in  size  and  form,  but  all 
produced  by  the  puncture  of  a  little  fly. 

Among  the  beetles  the  Calosoma  inquigitor,  an  insect 
of  no  little  beauty,  is  not  at  all  uncommon  duiing  the 
present  month  on  the  oak  and  hawthorn.  The  armour 
worn  by  him  is,  on  the  upper  side,  black  atid  striated, 
with  reflections  of  reddish  purple,  changed  on  the 
margins  of  the  scapulas  to  brilliant  green,  which  is  the 
prevailing  colour  on  the  under  side.  The  black-legged 
“  cardinal,”  also,  though  more  partial  to  the  flowery 
May,  is  often  found  parading  up  the  oak  trunk,  or 
taking  a  circuit  round  it.  The  “  rose  chafer’’  is  a 
pretty  beetle  worth  keeping  as  a  pet.  On  the  back  of 
the  corselet,  burnished  green  and  gold  are  the  prevail¬ 
ing  hues,  while  in  front  the  lustre  of  the  precious  metal 
is  predominant,  mingled  with  changeable  reflections  of 
purplish  crimson.  It  has  been  noticed  as  a  singular 
fact  that  the  rose  beetle  has  been  found  not  unfre- 
quently,  while  in  its  first  two  stages,  the  tenant  of  an 
ant-hill,  and  that  without  being  attacked  by  its 
carnivorous  inhabitants.  It  is  hence  called  in  some 
countries  “  king  of  the  ants.” 

There  are  many  more  beetles  and  many  more  butter¬ 
flies  and  other  insects  than  we  can  so  much  r.s  mention 
this  month,  and  time  would  utterly  fail  us  to  go  into 
details  concerning  them.  We  must  say  farewell  to 
June — the  leafy  month  of  June,  as  Coleridge  calls  it — 
the  month  when  the  flowers  arc  at  the  richest  in  hue 
and  profusion.  Nature  is  now  a  pretty  maiden  of 
seventeen ;  she  may  show  inaturer  charms  aftcrv.'ards, 
but  she  can  never  be  again  so  gaily,  so  freshly  beautiful. 
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and  a  handle  k; 
inches  lonjf.  all  made 

of  blue  ribbon. 


{For  inorling  oitr 
Crochet,  Tatting,  Knit¬ 
ting.  Setting,  aiul  Em- 
hroiderg  1‘attems,  wc 
hg  to  recommend  to 
Sahicriherii  the  Ctttons 
of  Messrs.  Walter 
Keans  and  Co.,  of 
Ikrhg.) 

dl;]. — Kxittixg 
A\'onK  Case. 

MuterioU:  Card- 
hoard;  irldte  fjiazed 
calico ;  blue  purse 


Wax  lloLDEi:. 

'I’lie  wax  holder 
has  its  iilace  in  the 
work  box  or  basket 
by  the  side  of  the 
eiaery  cushion.  It 
is  Hscfnl  to  stiffen 
cotton  and  render 


313.— Kxittixg  Work  Case. 


one  side  of 
the  narrower 
])ieceof  card- 
itoard,  work 
o  V  e  r  the 
same  mesh  9 
rounds  of 
i)b  stitches 
joined  into  a 
circle.  Fi¬ 
nally  trim  the 
case  w  i  t  li 
ruches,  bows, 


14. — W.VX  Holder. 


sill: ;  blue  ribbon  two-thirds 
of  an  inch  wide. 

Thisknittin<:  case,  which 
is  easy  to  make,  consists 
of  2  jiieces  of  white  card¬ 
board  G  inches  long;  one 
is  9  J  inches  wide,  the  other 
9^ ;  they  are  covered  on 
either  side  with  white 
glazed  calico.  'J’he  long 
sides  of  each  of  these  two 
pieces  overlap  one  another, 
and  are  either  gummed  or 
stitched  togetlier  in  the 
shape  of  a  cylinder.  As 
the  narrower  piece  is 
placed  inside  the  wider 
one,  the  latter  only  is 
covered  with  netting.  For 
the  netting  cast  on  57 
stitches  on  a  mesh  mea¬ 
suring  {  of  an  inch  round, 
join  them  into  a  circle, 
and  work  71  rounds  with 
the  same  number  of 
stitches.  When  the  cover 
is  completed,  fasten  it  on 
one  of  the  pieces  of  card¬ 
board.  leaving  9  rounds  of 
the  netting  to  come  beyond 
it  so  as  to  cover  one  of 
the  side  ojienings.  The 
selvedge  stitches  of  this 
jiart  are  drawn  together 
with  a  narrow  blue  silk 
ribbon,  so  as  to  leave  an 
opening  measuring  ij  of  an 
inch  aci  oss.  For  the  piece 
of  netting  which  covers 
the  other  side  opening  of 
the  case  in  the  same  way, 
and  which  is  fastened  on 


it  stronger.  Take  a  bit 
of  wax-candle,  bend  it 
slightly,  pull  out  the  wick, 
and  pass  a  piece  of  wire 
through  it  instead.  Cover 
two  flat  wooden  buttons 
with  red  silk,  and  place 
them  on  either  side  of  the 
wax,  pre.ssing  them  tightly 
close  to  it,  iind  fasten  the 
ends  of  the  wire  to  these 
buttons.  Each  button  is 
trimmed  round  with  a 
rouleau  of  red  silk,  with  a 
string  of  pearl  beads 
twisted  round  it ;  the 
handle  is  formed  in  the 
same  manner,  and  is 
finished  off  on  either  side 
with  three  loops  of  beads. 


315  and  318. — Clove  axd 

IIaxdkerciuef  IJox  IX 

THE  SHARE  OK  AX 

Alhum. 

This  eleg.ant  box  is  made 
of  cardboard;  it  is  10 
inches  long,  7  inches  wide, 
and  '2  inches  deeje  It  is 
covered  with  violet  grtis- 
grain  silk,  ornamented 
with  patterns  of  black 
velvet  worked  in  appliipte 
over  it.  'i'hese  jiatterns 
are  edged  with  silver  cord. 
The  in.side  of  the  box  (see 
illustration  No.  315)  is 
lined  with  whitesilk;  there 
is  an  under  cover,  edged 
all  round  with  silver  cord, 
and  over  which  arc  crossed 


31C. — Lixen  Basket. 
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white  silk  ribbons ;  this  under 
cover  is  stitclied  on  to  the  upper 
one,  on  one  side  only ;  on  the 
other  it  is  fasteneil  on  to  it  by 
wliite  .silk  ril)bons  (i  inches  lonjr. 
The  <;loves  are  jilaced  between 
the  two  covers,  and  the  hand¬ 
kerchief  in  the  lower  j)art  of  the 
case.  perfumed  cushion  of 
white  (piilted  silk  is  laid  at  the 
bottom  of  the  case.  The  clasp 
of  the  album  is  formed  of  silver 
braid  and  silver  buttons. 


310. — Lintx  P>.\sket. 

This  wicker  ba.sket  is  meant  to 
holil  linen  articles  that  h.ave  to 
be  mended,  .and  will  prove  a  very 

Etical  thing  in  eveiy  house- 
.  TTie  original  basket  is  2S 
inches  high,  and  measures  OH 
inches  round  the  upj)er  edge.  If 
you  wish  to  lock  up  the  things 
in  the  basket,  put  on  a  ])adlock 
as  in  illustration.  The  trimming 
of  the  basket  consists  of  a  blue 
cloth  border,  embroidered  with 
wliite  braid.  The  upper  and 
lower  edges  of  tin*  border  arc 
scalloped  and  jiinked  out.  Line 
the  border  with  some  dark- 
coloured  calico. 


317. — Waste  I’ArER  Basket. 
This  elegant  basket,  in  the 
shape  of  an  antique  vase,  is 


317.— Waste  Papei:  Basket. 


made  of  brown  bamboo  cane 
and  light-coloured  wicker,  and 
trimmed  with  cloth  lappets 
worked  in  apjjlique.  T'hese  lap- 
jiets  are  jdaceil  in  two  rounds 
one  above  the  other. 

No.  33.j  shows  one  of  the 
upper  lappets  and  one  of  tb.e 
under  ones  in  full  size. 

The  upper  ones  are  of  scarlet, 
and  the  under  ones  of  black 
cloth.  TTie  pine  patteins  upon 
the  red  lappets  are  worked  in 
applique  cf  black  cloth,  edged 
round  with  yellow  silk ;  the 
iloweret  and  circles  upon  the  pine 
j)atterns  are  of  white  cashmere, 
with  veinings,  stems,  and  leaves 
worked  in  red  silk.  L’jion  the 
re<l  cloth  the  leaf  branches  are 
embroidered  in  green  silk ;  the 
star  -  shaped  flower  is  blaek, 
fastened  on  with  blue  silk  ;  the 
round  ones  are  alternately  white 
and  blue,  fastened  on  with  vellow 
silk. 

The  black  lappets  which  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  laid  under  the  red 
ones  are  in  reality  composed  of 
two  jiieces  of  cloth,  one  for  the 
top  and  the  other  for  the  bottom  ; 
the  tlowei'S  upon  it  are  white; 
the  veinings,  stems,  and  leaves 
of  various  bright  colours,  accord¬ 
ing  to  taste.  T  he  different  pieces 
of  cloth  are  arranged  over  the 
basket  as  .seen  in  illustration, 
and  the  basket  is  lined  with  red 
silk. 


31S  _Gi.o\t:  axd  II.vxDKEncuiEF  Box  ix  the  shape  of  ax  Album. 
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AT  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

UNTIL  the  Royal  Academy  has  inoi'e  wall  space  at 
its  command,  the  progress  of  art  caimot  be  fairly 
represented,  and  until  the  Royal  Academy  has  more 
floor  space  at  the  command  of  its  visitors,  progress 
of  any  sort  is  next  to  impossible.  Ever  since  the 
Academy  has  been  opened  this  season,  the  throng  of 
visitors  has  been  something  above  the  average.  Every 
year  the  number  of  visitors  is  on  the  increase,  and  the 
reception-rooms  are  of  the  same  size.  Now  it  is  mathe¬ 
matically  clear  that  two  bodies  cannot  occupy  one 
space  at  the  same  time,  and  this  inlle.xible  rule  works 
with  a  twofold  disadvantage  at  the  Royal  Academy. 
Time  was,  or  is  said  to  have  been,  when  the  elect  forty 
fairly  represented  the  cream  of  the  cream;  now,  at 
all  events,  it  represents  nothing  of  the  sort.  There  are 
as  good  men  with  pencil  and  chisel  out  of  the  Academy 
as  there  are  in  it;  but  when  the  eleet  have  availed 
themselves  very  naturally  of  all  the  best  places,  nothing 
remains  for  the  outsiders  but  to  be  hung  either  so  high 
that  you  can  only  examine  them  with  an  opera-glass, 
or  so  low  that  they  are  hidden  by  sansjlcctumii,  Ike.,  to 
all  but  those  on  the  innermost  edge  of  the  ropewalk, 
and  who  are  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  smelling  the 
pictures  whether  they  see  them  or  no.  It  is  comfort¬ 
able  to  know  that  this  state  of  things  will  not  last  for 
ever.  There  is  to  be,  somewhere  in  the  rear  of  Bur¬ 
lington  House,  a  new  building  meeting  the  triple 
requisites  —  space,  light,  and  situation — and  there, 
acconling  to  the  President,  the  Academy  “hopes  to 
fultil  its  duty.” 

The  works  of  art  this  year  exhibited  are  quite  up  to 
the  usual  average;  it  is,  to  use  a  common  phrase,  as 
well  as  can  be  expected,  considering  that  so  many 
clever  limners  are  deterred  from  competition  by  the 
almost  certainty  that  their  pictures  will  be  unhung 
or  spoiled  in  the  hanging.  Of  the  pictures  exhibited  a 
goodly  munber  bear  the  red  star  suggestive  of  cheques 
and  popularity.  There  are  many  excellent  pictures  un¬ 
starred  and  ill-starred,  all  traceable  to  this  same  want 
of  exhibition  space.  Poor  Tom  Hood  very  truly  re¬ 
marked  “lang  syne,”  it  was  impossible  to  get  up  an 
effective  panorama  in  a  pill-box. 

t)f  the  pictures: — A  crowd  is  always  to  be  found 
round  72,  a  picture  of  a  lady  examining  some  plans 
on  horseback — a  black  horse,  lady  in  mourning,  black 
dogs,  dull  weather — a  picture  of  uniform  solemnity — 
nothing  to  relieve  it  but  a  red  despatch-box,  yet  withal 
t  remarkably  clever  painting.  Everybody  praises  it, 
and  with  good  reason.  It  is  Sir  Edwin  Landseer’s 
work,  and  the  subject  is  “  Her  Majesty  at  Osborne  in 
18C0.”  Close  handy  to  this  picture  are  two  charming 
bits  of  life  by  Millais — a  child  asleep,  in  all  the  ha2ipy 
unconsciousness  of  babyhood,  and  the  sante  cherab 
waking  up  in  the  morning  with  all  the  freshness  of  dew 
and  sunshine — waking  out  of  a  fairy  dream  to  encounter 
its  hard  matter-of-fact-world  in  the  shape  of  an 
ABC  book.  Mr.  E.  M.  Ward,  so  closely  associated 
with  the  horrors  of  red  republicanism  that  one  almost 
connects  him  with  an  aristocrat  who  was  shaved  by  the 
national  barber,  or  by  one  who  stuck  the  tricolor  in 
his  hat,  has  given  us  a  peep  into  the  cell  of  Friar 


Laurence — said  Friar  instructing  a  beautiful  Juliet 
how  si'.e  is  to  go  to  bed  and  take  her  sleeping  draught. 
A  reviving  bit  of  landscaiie  on  the  River  Eden,  by 
Crcswick,  is  so  very  natural  that  one  seems  to  feel  the 
breeze.  It  is  i)erfectly  natural  without  being  ugly,  and 
the  misfortune  now  is  that  when  i)eople  will  be  true 
to  nature  they  are  only  faithful  to  ugliness!  Under 
the  title  of  “A  Treasury  of  Waters,”  Redgrave  gives 
us  an  extraordinary  i)iece  of  blue  and  red  and  yellow, 
a  curious  effect  of  sky  and  water  that  is  mainly  sugges¬ 
tive  of  the  idea  that  the  picture  might  have  been  hung 
wrong  side  uppermost.  Maclise’s  jiicture  of  “Othello, 
Desdemona,  and  Emilia,”  is  a  capital  iuteiqjretatiou. 

“  Why  is  your  speech  so  faint  ?  Are  yon  not  well  ? 

I  have  a  pain  npou  my  forehead  here - ’’ 

There  is  something  terrible  in  the  agony  of  the  Moor's 
expression,  so  much  of  affectionate  interest  in  Desde¬ 
mona — affection  that,  to  his  jaundiced  eyes,  is  only  so 
much  flattering  treachery. 

Round  Frith's  picture  of  “  Charles  II. 's  last  Sunday” 
tliere  is  a  crowd  always.  The  merry  monarch,  wi'.h  the 
ladies  of  his  choice,  looks  out  boldly  from  the  canvas, 
giving  as  little  heed  to  the  French  boy  singing  his 
love-song  as  to  the  gamesters  playing  basset.  Evelyn, 
a  real  witness  of  this  scene,  notes  that  the  two  gentle¬ 
men  who  were  with  him  “  made  rellection  with  astonish¬ 
ment.”  A  similar  effect  is  jiroduced  now  even  by 
the  picture.  Horsley's  “Lady  Jane  Grey  and  Roger 
Ascham”  is  a  very  stiff  piece  of  work,  and  very  few 
of  the  visitors  can  recognise  the  lady  for  the  “twelve- 
days  queen.”  I..andseer  is  quite  equal  to  himself, 
which  is  saying  all  that  need  be  said,  in  his  “  Wild 
Cattle  of  Chillingham.”  I’oynter,  whose  picture  of 
“Faithful  unto  Death”  attracted  so  much  attention 
in  the  exhibition  of  '05,  and  was  reproduced  in  the 
Boy'.t  Oini  Magazine,  exhibits  a  grand  conception  of 
“  Israel  in  Egypt,”  laboriously  worked  out  in  all  its 
details  (434).  The  i)icture  is  an  elaborate  commeu- 
tary  on  the  opening  chaijters  of  Exodus,  when  the 
“  other  king”  arose  who  “  knew  not  Josciih.”  Adjacent 
to  Mr.  Bojuiter's  ijicturc  is  a  gaudy  i)iece  of  colouring 
(435),  unworthy,  in  our  opinion,  of  Mr.  Crowe's  penciL 
It  represents  the  merry  monarch  knighting  the  loin 
of  beef;  the  ajmcryphal  incident  is  vciy  ill  rendered; 
the  “  baron”  is  the  chief  object. 

There  are  several  excellent  portraits,  no 

“  Figares  in  arras  that  gloomily  glare. 

Stirred  by  the  breath  of  the  midnight  air,” 

but  what  are  called  speaking  likenesses.  How  faulty  is 
photography  when  comi).ared  with  tlio  skill  of  the 
painter!  In  the  camera  we  get  one  fixed  exiuessioii. 

Mrs.  - as  she  aiqieared  when  sitting  for  her  jiortiait, 

and  truly  the  likeness  cannot  be  doubted ;  but  on  the 
canvas  of  the  exj^ert  limner  we  have  life.  Foremost 
amongst  the  portraits  are  those  of  John  Clutteii,  Esq. 
(108),  the  Duke  of  Cleveland  (159),  her  Grace  the 
Duchess  of  Sutherland  and  Countess  of  Cromarty  (183), 
the  Right  Hon.  Earl  Stanley  (198),  the  Dean  of  A\  cst- 
minster  (207),  and  the  Portrait  of  an  Ayah  (231). 
Many  other  portraits,  csjrecially  that  of  Mrs.  au- 
derbyl  (257),  are  worthy  of  special  attention. 
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Amongst  the  subjects  interesting  to  everybody,  we 
may  note  Millais’  Jephtha  (289),  a  picture  pronounced 
by  some  critics  to  bo  the  cluf  d'auvre  of  the  collection. 
Among  nmnerous  pictures  wo  have  from  Mughy 
Junctiun,  Phoebe  (214),  who  was  “  always  lying  down 
because  she  could  not  sit  up,  but  who  was  not  an 
invalid;”  “Olivia  at  the  Talking  Oak”  (218),  “A 
Moonlight  View  at  East  Cliff,  IListings”  (217), 
“Godiva  with  her  Gentlewomen  Galloping  through 
Coventry”  (2CC),  “ Shylock  and  Jessica”  (312),  “Fast 
bind,  fast  find,”  “Miriam  Watching  the  Infant  Moses’’ 
(320),  “Margaret's  Comer”  (340),  a  charming  bit  of 
painting;  “Little  Xell  Leaving  the  Church”  (380), 
“A  Spanish  Dancing  Girl”  (41)5),  a  bit  of  ancient 
Cadiz  life;  “The  Dressing-room  of  a  Pompeian 
Beauty”  (439),  “The  Favourite  Song”  (443),  “Nell 
G^vynne  Relieving  the  Poor  Soldiers”  (444),  “Dora” 
(471)- 

“Slio  bow’d  dorvn 

And  wept  in  secret ;  and  the  reapers  reap'd. 

And  tbo  sun  fell,  and  all  the  land  was  dork.*' 

A  quiet  pretty  picture  by  Miss  M.  E.  Edwards  (498), 
called  “Tenderness.”  “A  Girl  with  a  Hoop”  (540), 
“  Cecil  Ursula”  (598),  “  Baby’s  Birthday”  (COG).  There 
is  the  pictured  story  of  “The  Old  Oak  Chest”  (Oil), 
and  a  tine  piece  of  colouring  by  Archer  (020) : — 

“  When  as  Kin^  Henry  ralde  this  laud. 

The  second  of  that  name. 

Besides  tbo  qnccne,  he  dearly  lovde 
A  fine  and  comely  dame.” 

Tlie  figure  of  Rosamond  is  admirable.  There  is  (028) 
Millius’  “  Minuet,”  a  picture  every  way  worthy  of  the 
“First  Sennon.”  Parker’s  picture,  “The  End  Justifies 
the  Means”  (GGS),  should  be  presented  to  some  of  oiu- 
highest  ritualists;  “5Iiss  Lilly's  Return  from  the  Ball’’ 
(088)  is  delightfully  natural ;  how  many  “  grown-ups,” 
after  a  ball,  would  like  to  be  conveyed  as  easily  to  their 
couches!  Of  course,  Webster  has  some  of  his  own 
inimitable  gems — “The  Tempter”  (00),  “Content¬ 
ment”  (117),  “Watching  a  DeUcate  Operation’  (153), 
“Domestic  Medicine”  (107),  and  “Practising  for  a 
Village  Concert”  (371),  are  all  in  Webster's  best  style, 
full  of  life,  grace,  and  humour.  The  Claxtons,  Ade¬ 
laide  and  Miss  F.,  well  known  to  the  readers  of  the 
EnylUheoman's  Domestic  Magazine  by  their  “  Familiar 
Lines,”  arc  both  contributors  to  the  Royal  Academy. 
Miss  A.  Claxton  sends  “Ye  Misletoe  Bough”  (974), 
iliss  F.  Claxton  gives  us  her  notion  of  a  “Ritualist” 
(783).  One  picture  in  the  East  Room  (199)  will  draw 
more  than  usual  interest.  It  is  “  A  skirmish  off  Heligo¬ 
land,”  the  work  of  Clarkson  Stanfield.  This  veteran 
painter  died  on  the  18th,  aged  seventy-foiu’,  beloved 
and  lamented  by  all  who  knew  him. 

In  so  hasty  a  sketch  of  the  contents  of  the  exhibi¬ 
tion,  sins  of  omission  must  be  freely  pardoned.  There 
is  much  to  be  seen  w'orthy  of  the  most  careful  attention 
and  unqualified  praise,  some  canvas  that  might  liave 
been  advantageously  left  out — for  the  admission  of 
better  work — but  avo  live  in  hopes  of  seeing  an 
Acailemy  that  shall  be  capable  of  accommodating  the 
pubhc,  and  of  fairly  exhibiting  the  works  of  our  rising 
as  well  as  of  our  risen  artists. 


A  LOVER’S  PETITION 

TO  A  YOUNG  LADY  OF  COXSIDEKAULE  rUOPERTY  IN  IIEE 
OWN  UIGUT. 

^CII  Kattic !  dear  Kattic,  my  fate  you  have  saled, 
ilc  fortune  is  made  or  I'm  ruined  for  aye ; 

Since  I  mit  ye  last  week  in  the  five-acre  faild, 

’Twixt  despair  and  deloight  I’ve  been  constant  astray. 

Whin  I  ought  to  say  yis,  I  most  loikly  say  no ; 

Whin  I  ought  to  stand  up,  I  most  loikly  sit  down ; 
Wiin  I  ought  to  come  in.  I’m  prepairing  to  go ; 

And  whin  asked  for  a  penny,  I  proffer  a  crown. 

When  I  ought  to  take  water  I’m  dhrinking  o’  ivinc. 

So  deep  does  anxii  ty  flow  in  my  cup ; 

And  for  ever  I’m  calling  old  Jmly  divine ; 

And  I’m  going  to  bed  Avhin  it’s  toime  to  get  up. 

Oh,  Kattie,  the  five-acre  faild  and  the  fCte, 

What  a  Dian  you  looked  with  your  quiver  and  bow ! 
But  ’twas  whin  to  the  bull’s-eye  your  arrow  wint 
straight, 

Tliat  my  poor  breast  received,  sure,  the  fatallest  blow. 

Love  fired  me  blood  and  love  fired  me  brain ; 

Henceforward  my  loife  without  thee  were  a  blank ; 
From  dropping  before  ye  I  scarce  could  n  train. 

When  ye  rested  awhile  on  that  ilegant  bank. 

Say  “2/cs”  to  my  suit  and  you  cure  my  unrest, 

I'm  uttci'ly  murthered  if  answered  Avith  “  no;" 

The  one  word  transjiorts  to  the  rilms  o’  the  blest. 

By  t’other  I’m  hurled  to  a  vortex  of  Avoe. 

By  the  one  Avord  I’m  called  back  to  beauty  and  loight, 
To  reason  and  duty  and  all  that  is  fair. 

By  the  other  I’m  plunged  in  the  blackest  of  noight, 

A  prey  to  the  tortures  of  indless  despair. 

Shall  I  droop  loike  a  blossom  niglected  and  die  ? 

Unmoved  at  my  ruin,  dear  Kate,  can  ye  stand. 

When  my  loife  may  be  saved  by  one  Avink  o’  your  eye, 
jVnd  my  fortune  secured  by  a  touch  of  your  hand  ’? 

JouN  Geo.  Waits. 

- ♦ - - 

A  COURTSHIP. 

“  Ha  I  ha  1  the  wooing  o't  I” — Brnxs. 

HE  voAved  she  could  not  love  me,  and  I  Rib 
Grief  inexpressible:  IhadbelieAed 
She  loved  me  Avell.  “  I  Avas  the  more  deceived.” 

But  I  departed — mourned  that  I  had  knelt 
At  such  an  altar.  In  a  distant  laud 
I  meant  to  live  and  die !  But  hi  a  Aveek 
(My  wonder  and  my  joy  Avho — Avho  can  spea’x  ?) 

A  mutual  friend  informed  me  that  “  her  hand 
.(Vnd  heart  Avere  Availing  me.  She  only  sought 
To  try  my  feelings !’’  E’en  a  paradox 
Is  the  best  Avoman,  for  no  hearts  are  rocks ; 

And  so  I  bid  “  A'(7  Jk  sperandttm,"  Avrought 
To  madness  by  rejection,  try  ag:un, 

.iVnd  ten  to  one  he  Avill  not  try  in  vain ! 

R.  B. 


i' 
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COIFFURES  AND  NECKLACE, 


320.— Petal  for  Coiffure  (319). 


321. — Violet  Veli-et 
Coiffure. 


319. — Crimson  Velvet 
Coiffure. 


inp:  exactly  the  pattern  {riven 
in  illustration  No.  320.  Pre¬ 
pare  a  foundation  of  stiff  net, 
edged  with  wire,  for  the  coif¬ 
fure,  and  arrange  the  petals 
of  crimson  velvet  over  it.  as 
seen  in  illustration  No.  319. 
Add  two  long  velvet  ribbons 
on  each  side  to  fasten  the 
coiffure  under  the  chignon. 


319  to  328, 

New  Patterns  for  LuVdies’ 
Evening  Coiffures. 

No.  319. — Coiffure  of  crim¬ 
son  velvet  ribbon.  The  centre 
{•art  of  the  coiffure  imitates  a 
dahlia,  and  the  sides  a  double 
row  of  petals.  Cut  each  petal 
separately,  and  pleat  it,  copy- 


324.— Leaf  OF  Headdress  (323).  Full  size. 


No.  321.  — Coif¬ 
fure  of  violet  velvet 
libbon.  The  ribbon 
is  J  of  an  inch  wide, 
and  is  arranged  in 
loops  IJ  of  an  inch 
long.  'I'hese  loops 
are  folded  as  seen 
in  illustration,  and 
ornamented  with 
bead  grelots.  A 
bunch  of  velvet 
heartsease  is 
fastened  ujion  the 
left  side  of  the  coif- 


325. — Necklace  worn  with  Re.silla 
Coiffure. 


furc.  Ixing  ends  of  violet  ribbon  velvet  are 
added  at  the  back.  i 

No.  322. — Bandeau  fonned  of  a  plait  of  white  I 
velvet  ribbon,  edged  with  black.  In  plaiting  tlie  J 

ribbon  take  care  to  keep  the  right  side  of  it  I 

ui)permo.st;  this  makes  the  jilait  rounder.  A 
large  rosette  of  narrower  velvet  ribbon  is  placed  323. 
at  the  back  of  the  coiffure  ;  the  plait  is  fastened 


322. — Velvet  Bandeau, 


Coiffure  of  Velvet 
Leaves. 
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ujK)!!  a  founilatiou  of  not  anil 
wire,  two  long  ends  of  the  vel¬ 
vet  ribbon  are  left  to  hang  at 
the  back. 

Nos.  .‘123  and  324. — Coiffure 
composed  of  leaves  of  black  vel¬ 
vet,  embroidered  with  jet  bugles. 
Cut  the  leaves  out  of  black  vel¬ 
vet  from  pattern  No.  324,  gum 
the  velvet  upon  stiff  net,  and 
fasten  a  jiiece  of  fine  wire  across 
the  leaf  on  the  wrong  side.  D'ork 
the  outline  and  veinings  with 
bugles  from  the  p.attern.  Pre¬ 
pare  the  foundation  of  the  coiffure 
as  usual,  with  stiff  net  edged  with 
wire,  and  covered  with  black 
velvet  or  satin ;  then  arrange 
the  leaves  over  it,  as  seen  in 
illustration.  On  each  side  of 
the  coiffure,  at  the  back,  fasten 
lappets  of  black  spotted  tulle 
26  inches  long  and  11  inches 
wide,  edged  witli  black  lace,  and 
add  narrow  strings  of  black 
ribboti  unflerneiith,  to  fasten 
under  the  chignon. 

Nos.  32.0,  326,  and  327. — Re- 
silla  coiffure  and  necklace.  This 
headdress  is  p.^rticularly  be¬ 
coming,  and  is  suitable  for  a 
young  married  lady.  It  consists 
of  a  network  of  pearl  beads 
trimmed  round  with  a  vandvke 


border  of  velvet  ribbon,  edged 
with  grelots  of  the  same  be.ads. 
A  branch  of  roses  is  fastened  on 
the  left  side.  Should  a  branch 
of  poppies  or  heart-sease  be  chosen 
instc.ad,  the  coiffure  might  be 
worn  by  an  elderly  lady,  but  in 
that  case  the  beads  should  be 
black. 

No.  32G  shows  the  foundation 
of  the  he.address  spread  out.  one- 
fourth  of  its  real  size.  C’ut  out  a 
piece  of  cardboard  of  the  shape 
of  the  pattern;  prepare  the  velvet 
border,  and  tack  it  on  round  the 
edge  of  the  cardboard.  Then 
thread  the  be.ads  and  fasten  them 
on  in  rows  from  one  point  of  the 
velvet  border  to  the  other,  first 
in  one  direction,  then  in  the 
other,  until  the  space  within  the 
border  is  quite  filled  up  with  the 
network.  The  be.ad  grelots  are 
sewn  on  to  the  outer  points  of 
the  border.  The  branch  of  roses 
is  fastened  on  one  side,  as  seen 
in  illustration  No.  327,  which 
shows  the  coiffure  as  it  is  intended 
to  be  worn. 

The  necklace  worn  by  the 
s.ame  figure.  No.  327,  is  fonned 
of  a  double  row  of  round  beads, 
divided  at  regul.ar  intervals  by 
one  large  oval  cut  bead.  It 


320.— Foundation  of  Resilla  Coiffuiie. 


327.— R£silla  Coufuke  .\nd  Neckl-vce. 
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will  be  easy  to  copy  this  necklace  from  No.  325,  which 
eliows  a  part  of  it  in  full  size.  Thread  a  needle  on  j 
either  end  of  a  long  piece  of  thick  black  silk,  thread  4 
beads  over  the  silk,  insert  both  needles  through  the 
last  of  the  4  beads ;  •  thread  2  beads  on  one  side,  1 
on  the  other,  and  insert  the  needle  of  that  side  where 
you  have  only  1  bead  through  the  second  of  the  2  beads 
on  the  other  side,  and  repeat  from  *  until  the  necklace 
is  4J  inches  long,  then  insert  both  needles  through  one 
of  the  laige  oval  beads,  and  continue  to  work  in  the 
same  manner  until  the  necklace  is  long  enough.  Join 
it  into  a  circle,  and  fasten  a  jet  cross  in  the  centre  of  it. 

No.  32S. — Coiffure  with  necklace.  This  coiffure  is 
composeil  of  a  strip  of  black  velvet  ribbon,  folded  in 
the  middle  so  as  to  form  a  point  over  the  forehead,  and 
CMnainented  with  amber  grelots;  a  branch  of  yellow 
roses  is  fastened  on  one  side  with  a  bow  of  black  velvet. 
The  coiffure  is  completed  by  a  necklace  of  amber  beads 
in  the  Benoitou  style,  fastened  with  two  long  ends  at 
the  back. 

MOZART:  IIIS  LIFE  AND  WORKS. 

That  Mozart’s  genius  was  inborn  there  cannot  be  a 
doubt.  At  three  years  of  age  he  was  greatly 
attracted  and  moved  by  music,  and  before  he  was  six 
years  of  age  he  composed  a  concerto  for  the  harpsi¬ 
chord,  the  notes  of  which,  illegible  ahnost  at  first  sight, 
were,  on  examination,  found  to  be  arranged  according 
to  the  rules  of  the  science. 

One  of  seven  children,  he  seems  to  have  possessed 
all  the  genius  of  the  family,  although  his  father, 
Leopold  Mozart,  was  a  musician  of  moderate  ability 
(chapel-master  of  Salzburg  Cathedral,  and  subsequently 
promoted  to  the  offices  of  court  composer  and  con¬ 
ductor).  Yoimg  Mozart  had  one  sister,  four  years 
older  than  himself,  who  played  well  on  the  harpsichord, 
and  was  his  companion  on  those  professional  journeys 
be  was  constmitly  taking  from  city  to  city  and  court  to 
court,  dragged  hither  and  thither  by  his  father — a  con¬ 
scientious  man,  but  somewhat  mercenary  and  narrow¬ 
minded,  and  too  exacting  in  his  demands  upon  the 
physical  strength  and  mental  powers  of  his  gifted 
child.  His  rapidity  and  faciUty  of  execution  at  tins 
early  age  seem  the  more  extraordinary  when  we  rellect 
that  his  tiny  fingers  could  scarcely  reach  to  the  extent 
of  a  sixth.  So  “  quite  a  boy,”  too,  was  he,  that,  at  the 
lime  when  under  his  father’s  rather  strict  supervision, 
he  laboured  assiduously  at  his  studies,  he  used  to 
refresh  himself  in  the  intervals  of  practice  by  turning 
summei-sets  or  galloping  round  the  room  with  a  stick 
between  his  legs,  at  times  varying  these  pastimes  by 
indulging  in  a  gambol  with  his  pet  cat. 

In  the  early  part  of  his  life  the  display  of  his  talents 
seems  to  have  been  limited  to  instrumental  performances, 
by  which  he  gained  the  highest  applause  in  the  most 
biilliant  and  critical  society,  and  at  the  principal  courts 
of  Gennany,  at  the  Tuileries,  and  St.  James's. 

At  Versailles,  when  only  seven  years  old,  he  per¬ 
formed  on  the  organ  in  the  Chapel  Royal  before  tlie 
court  and  royal  family ;  and  in  Ixtndon  the  young 
proiligy  was  warmly  patronised  both  by  the  king  and 
queen.  To  her  majesty  he  was  allowed  the  ])iivilege 
of  dedicating  six  sonatas  of  his  own  composition,  and  I 


which,  though  the  production  of  such  an  immature 
genius,  yet  show  in  their  construction  the  seeds  of  his 
future  greatness,  while  they  are  already  redolent  of  his 
own  peculiar  sweetness  and  simplicity  of  style. 

After  travelling  for  about  three  years,  the  young 
Mozart  seems  to  have  had  an  interval  of  comparative 
rest  in  his  native  city  of  Salzburg — if  that  can  be  called 
rest  which  was  only  a  period  of  repose  from  the  boilily 
exertion  of  travelling — ^but  of  devotion  to  the  practice 
and  study  of  the  works  of  Bach  and  Handel,  together 
with  some  of  the  old  Italian  school.  Mozart  next 
visited  Italy,  and  at  Bologna  received  some  valuable 
instructions  from  the  celebrated  professor  ^lartini,  who 
took  a  great  interest  in  him. 

At  Milan  he  composed,  or  rather  completed,  the 
composition  of  his  opera  Mitridah’,  n  di  Panto  —  a 
w’onderful  work  for  a  boy  of  fifteen.  This  some  of 
Mozart’s  biographers  have  wrongly  described  as  his 
first  operatic  work,  for  previous  to  it  he  had  com¬ 
posed  at  the  command  of  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.  the 
music  of  a  comic  opera,  entitled  La  Finta  StmpUce  (the 
simple  counterfeit).  He  had  also,  which  is,  perhaps, 
more  extraordinary,  composed  a  mass  for  the  consecra¬ 
tion  of  a  new  church,  and  which  the  youthful  composer, 
then  a  child  of  twelve,  himself  conducted  in  presence 
of  the  whole  imperial  court. 

Passing  through  the  principal  towns  in  Italy,  the 
boy,  by  his  constant  practice,  association,  and  observa¬ 
tion,  laid  the  foundation  of  his  great  fame;  and  at 
Milan,  in  December,  1770,  his  oi)era  of  Milridate  was 
first  i)erformcd  to  a  crowded  house,  and  with  such 
success,  that  it  attained  a  run  of  twenty-six  consecutive 
nights. 

That  he  was  susceptible  to  other  sentiments  besides 
music  is  evinced  from  the  fact  that  he  had  suffered  his 
heart  to  be  enslaved  by  a  fair  Salzburgian,  named 
Annamindl,  and  he  remained  faithful  to  his  first  love 
during  the  change  and  excitement  of  his  Italian  tour, 
and  amid  the  first  flush  of  triumph  of  the  successful 
composer. 

To  Mitrldate  there  soon  succeeded  Liicio  Silla, 
equally  successful  at  the  time,  though  neither  was 
destined  to  attain  a  lasting  popularity.  This  is  hardly 
to  be  wondered  at ;  more  cause  for  astonishment  that  a 
boy  of  his  age  could  have  produced  w’orks  calculated  to 
astonish  and  delight  the  critical  audiences  of  one  of  the 
most  fastidious  sulks  in  the  world — the  opera-house  of 
Milan. 

Travelling  in  Gennany  during  the  next  three  yeai-s, 
Itlozart  composed,  among  other  works,  an  opera  buffa 
entitled  La  Finta  Ciurdinkm.  produced  at  Munich  on 
the  13th  of  January,  1775.  In  a  letter  he  wrote  to  his 
tenderly-loved  mother  the  <lay  after,  he  says — “God  be 
praised !  My  opera  was  given  yesterday  the  13th,  and 
proved  so  succes.sful  that  I  cannot  possibly  describe  all 
the  tumult.  In  the  first  place  the  whole  theatre  was  so 
crammed  that  many  people  were  obliged  to  go  nAvay. 
-Vftcr  each  aria  there  Avas  invariably  a  tremendous 
uproar  and  clapping  of  hands,  and  cries  of  “  I  iva 
nifustru!"  Enough,  one  Avould  suppose,  to  turn  liis 
head  at  an  age  when  other  lads  are  at  their  lexicons  or 
football ;  but  Mozart’s  sinqilicity  and  purity  of  character, 
no  amount  of  Avorldly  fame  or  applause  could  taruislu 
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Tlic  fathcT’s  disposition  was  a  strange  compound 
of  avarice,  worldly  wisdom,  fervent  piety,  and  trust 
in  Providence.  In  his  original  correspondence,  and  in 
that  of  his  son,  a  strong  feeling  of  devotion  is  apparent 
throughout.  Wolfgang's  letter  is  despatched  to  his 
mother  the  day  following  the  production  of  his  new 
opera;  but  the  father  thus  writes  to  his  wife  at 
Salzburg  a  few  days  before: — “On  St.  Stcplicn’s  Day, 
an  hour  after  vespers,  you  may  in  imagination  behold 
the  maestro  Amadco  seated  at  the  piano  in  the  orchestra, 
and  myself  in  a  box  as  spectator.  At  this  moment 
breathe  a  prayer  for  our  success,  and  repeat  during 
the  time  the  opera  is  playing  a  pair  of  aves  and  pater¬ 
nosters." 

Detained  at  homo  by  the  gout,  and  withheld  by  his 
duties  as  court  composer  and  organist  to  the  Arch- 
b'ehop  of  Salzburg  from  longer  accompanying  his  two 
children  on  their  travels,  his  care  and  anxiety  about 
the  most  trivial  matteis  connected  with  their  well¬ 
being  and  their  success  was  incessant.  Nothing  seems 
forgotten  or  overlooked  in  his  instructions,  and  his  son 
was  right  in  saying — “I  place  faith  in  three  friends, 
and  they  arc  powerful  and  invincible  ones,  namely, 
God  and  your  head  and  mine.”  At  Innspruck  they 
were  directed  to  a  certain  inn,  because  the  landlord  had 
a  partiality  for  artistes,  and  the  meals  cost  only  thirty 
kreutzers  apiece,  and  besides  it  was  close  to  the  church, 
which  would  afford  them  greater  facility  for  praying 
for  the  success  of  the  journey.  At  Augsburg  another 
is  recommended  on  account  of  its  being  resorted  to  by 
the  organist  of  the  place,  as  well  as  by  a  certain  editor, 
throwjh  whose  means  they  may  he  able  to  get  some  thing 
good  into  the  jiaiwr." 

The  careful  father  admonishes  his  son  in  what  places 
to  wear  his  cross,  which  had  been  bestowed  on  him  as 
knight  in  the  Pope's  Legion  of  Honour,  and  in  what 
others  it  will  be  advisable  for  him  to  put  it  in  his 
pocket.  So  careful  and  minute  are  his  directions  that 
one  might  fancy  that,  furnished  with  them  alone, 
Wolfgang  might  travel  from  Salzburg  to  Paris  with 
his  eyes  shut.  But  just  as,  sitting  in  his  easy  chair, 
ti'e  father  is  congratulating  himself  on  his  prudent 
foresight,  he  happens  to  cast  his  eyes  round  the  room 
and  is  struck  with  despair,  for  he  perceives  that  his 
unhappy  son  lias  left  behind  him  a  most  important 
part  of  his  attire — nothing  less  than  a  pair  of  pike- 
coloured  satin  small-clothes,  made  to  match  a  coat 
of  the  same  colour  and  material.  Words  cannot  paint 
the  dismay  and  inortific.ation  of  the  anxious  parent 
at  this  discovery,  and  but  for  tlic  peremptory  claims 
of  his  merciless  tormentor  the  gout,  he  would  have 
started  off  at  once  to  convey  to  his  unlucky  Wolfgang 
these  necessary  habiliments,  without  which  he  doubted 
his  being  presentable  before  a  Parisian  audience. 

At  Mannheim,  at  the  commencement  of  this  journey, 
which  had  Paris  for  its  end  and  aim,  Mozart  was  de¬ 
sirous  of  remaining  during  the  winter,  and  did  all  in 
his  power  to  please  the  Eleetor  and  his  family,  hoping 
he  might  give  him  an  appointment  sutlicieiit  for  a 
living,  if  only  as  teacher  of  music  to  his  children. 
“  Let  him  give  me  work,”  said  the  struggling  young 
composer  to  his  good  friend  the  Count  Salvioni ;  “  I 
like  work.”  But  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  this  zealous 


advocate  the  project  fell  to  the  ground.  “  Denari  siamo 
un  poco  scrocconi,"  was  the  reason  assigned  by  Mozart, 
Avho  was  studying  Italian  hard  (“  Wo  are  a  little  stingy 
of  our  money”).  As  usual,  he  managed,  during  his 
temporaiy  stay,  to  eke  out  his  slender  funds  by  his 
versatile  talents  and  untiring  industry,  aird  writes  home 
to  his  father  with  a  heart  brimful  of  gratitude  for 
employment  and  the  health  to  pursuo  it.  “  Mine,”  he 
s.ays,  “is  not  likely  to  fail  if  constant  work  can  pre¬ 
serve  it.  1 1  m  writing  this  at  eleven  at  night,  because 
I  have  no  other  leisure  time.  We  cannot  very  well 
rise  before  eight  o'clock,  for  in  oiu’  rooms  (on  the 
ground-floor)  it  is  not  light  till  half-past  eight.  I  then 
dress  quickly ;  at  ten  o’clock  I  sit  down  to  compose  till 
twelve  or  half -past,  when  I  go  to  Wendlings,  where  I 
generally  write  till  half-past  one ;  we  then  dine.  At 
three  o’clock  I  go  to  the  Mainzer  Ilof  (the  name  of  an 
hotel)  to  a  Dutch  officer  to  give  him  lessons  in  playing 
and  thorough  bass,  for  which,  if  I  mistake  not,  he  gives 
mo  four  ducats  for  twelve  lessons.  At  four  o’clock  I 
go  home  to  teach  the  daughter  of  the  house.  We 
never  begin  till  lialf-past  four,  as  ice  icait  for  lights"  (!) 
(Waiting  for  lights  to  get  a  music  lesson  from  IMozart !) 
“  At  six  o’clock  I  go  to  Cannabich’s  to  instruct  Jldlle. 
Rose  (his  daughter,  a  very  promising  young  lady  of 
tliirteen).  I  stay  to  supper  there,  when  we  converse, 
and  sometimes  play ;  I  then  invariably  take  a  book  out 
of  my  pocket  and  read,  as  I  used  to  do  at  Salzburg.” 

The  calm  surface  of  this  prudent  and  well-ordered 
existence  at  Mannheim  was  agitated  by  an  attachment 
inspired  in  the  susceptible  breast  of  the  young  com¬ 
poser  for  Aloysia  Weber,  the  second  daugliter  of  the 
prompter  and  copyist  of  the  theatre  there,  who  was 
brother  of  the  renowned  Carl  Maria,  Weber’s  father. 

One  of  a  necessitous  family  of  six,  ^Idlle.  Weber, 
young  as  she  was,  contributed,  by  her  talents  as  a 
pianist  and  vocalist,  to  their  support.  Mozart  admired 
her  industry  and  devotion  as  mucli  as  her  accomplish¬ 
ments,  and  a  speedy  union  with  her  soon  became  liis 
ardent  wish.  Wc  have  alluded  before  to  the  selfish 
exigeetnee  of  Mozart  pi  re ;  no  wonder,  then,  that  the 
prospect  of  any  matrimonial  alliance  for  his  gifted  son 
— at  once  the  pride,  the  prop  and  support  of  his  family — 
should  be  no  source  of  gratulatiou  to  him ;  and  we  can 
trace  in  the  son's  correspondence  a  certain  fidgety  un¬ 
easiness  when  he  had  to  unburden  his  mind  on  this 
delicate  topic  to  his  vigilant  though  absent  parent,  for 
from  childhood  to  manhooil  this  good  son's  motto  was, 
“Next  to  God  comes  paia.'’ 

The  “course  of”  his  “tnie  love’’  did  not,  however, 
“  run  smooth  Aloysia  was  fickle  as  she  was  fair,  and 
bestowed  her  charms  and  accomplishments  on  a  ^lon- 
sieur  Lange,  and  in  her  married  name  subsequently 
acquired  considerable  eminence  and  fame  as  a  pianist 
and  vocalist. 

The  affair  docs  not  seem  to  have  made  a  very  deep  or 
lasting  impre  ssion  on  the  heart  of  Mozart,  for  when 
he  discovered  the  change  her  feelings  had  undergone 
towards  him  during  his  short  st.'>y  in  Paris,  his  first  .act 
was  to  seat  himself  at  his  fickle  maiden's  piano,  and 
hum  a  ditty,  the  burden  of  which  may  be  re  ndered, 
“  I  glaelly  yield  the  girl  who  slights  me.’’  But  we  are 
anticipating  events. 
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Happy  and  engrossed  as  were  Mozart’s  days  in  Mann¬ 
heim,  all  his  hopes  still  centred  in  Paris,  where  he  was 
led  to  believe  he  should  experience  better  and  more 
liberal  patronage  than  in  his  own  country.  He  was, 
however,  doomed  to  disappointment,  and  even  after 
experience  proves  that  Mozart's  compositions  have  been 
less  highly  appreciated  in  the  city  of  Lutetia  than  any¬ 
where  else.  In  these  days  of  railway  expresses  it  seems 
strange  to  read  his  heartfelt  thanksgiving  for  having 
safely  accomplished  his  journey  from  Munich  in  nine 
days  and  a-half,  though  he  adds  that  he  never  was  so 
wearied  in  his  life. 

Although  his  success  in  Paris  did  not  fulfil  his, 
perhaps,  too  sanguine  expectations,  yet  the  young 
maestro  had  enough  of  work,  among  which  lessons  and 
visits  at  the  houses  of  the  great  occupied  a  large  share  of 
his  time.  His  patron,  the  Baron  Grimm,  furnished  him 
with  a  letter  to  the  Duchess  de  Chabot,  but  her 
treatment  of  him  was  characterised  by  coldness  and 
neglect. 

On  his  first  visit  to  her  residence,  the  Hotel  dc 
Rohan,  armed  with  M.  Grimm's  letter,  he  was,  after 
waiting  in  the  vestibule  for  several  hours,  desired  by  a 
lackey  to  call  again  in  a  week.  At  the  expiration  of 
tliat  time  he  again  made  his  appearance,  and  was 
receivetl  by  the  duchess  in  a  large  lireless  saloon,  and 
requested  to  play  ;  but  what  with  the  badness  of  the 
instrument,  the  coldness  of  the  apartment — all  the 
doors  and  windows  of  which  were  open,  though  it  was 
a  chilly  day  in  early  spring — and  the  further  annoy¬ 
ance  of  hearing  the  duchess  keep  up  a  perpetual  hum 
of  conversation  with  the  gentlemen  round  her,  Mozart 
felt  himself  unable  to  do  himself  justice  while  per¬ 
forming.  as  it  seemed,  to  the  tables  and  chairs.  As  he 
finished  there  was,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  a  perfect 
chorus  of  praises,  but  it  was  only  on  the  entrance  of 
the  duke,  who  on  his  arriving  requestetl  him  to  resume 
his  playing,  and  placing  himself  at  his  side,  listenetl 
with  the  most  rapt  attention,  that  Mozart  was  able  to 
put  forth  all  his  powers,  and  give  scope  to  his  genius 
and  inspiration.  “Give  me,”  he  says,  when  recalling 
the  circumstance  to  his  father,  “the  finest  piano  in 
Europe,  but  an  audience  who  do  not  appreciate,  or  do 
not  care  to  appreciate  anything  while  I  am  playing,  and 
I  lose  all  confidence,  and  no  longer  feel  any  pleasure.” 
We  do  not  find  that  anything  more  important  resulted 
from  this  trying  ordeal  than  his  being  engaged  to  give 
lessons  on  the  pianoforte  and  in  composition  to  the 
duke's  young  daughter. 

•It  was  in  Paris  that  Mozart's  first  great  affliction 
befell  him  in  the  death  of  his  mother,  who  had  accom- 
2)anied  him  thither. 

^lozart's  stay  in  Paris  only  lasted  a  few  months. 
His  associations  with  that  city  were  not  of  the  plea¬ 
santest.  and  he  disliked  its  inhabitants.  “  The  French,” 
says  he,  “  arc  downright  donkeys,  and  their  language 
is  perfectly  detestable  for  music;  while  as  for  the 
singers,  they  do  not  deserve  the  name,  but  scream 
and  bawl  with  all  their  might  through  their  noses  and 
throats.”  A  rather  sweeping  condemnation,  coming 
too  from  one  usually  so  mild  and  indulgent.  He  re¬ 
ceived  an  offer  through  his  friend  Noverre  to  compose 
an  ojiera,  but  refused  to  undertake  the  task  unless 


thoroughly  assured  that  it  would  be  ircrformcd  as  scon 
as  finished ;  and  as  no  security  was  given  him  that  he 
would  not  have  his  trouble  for  nothing,  the  lu’oposal 
was  not  accepted.  The  father,  meanwhile,  in  the  re¬ 
cesses  of  his  native  Bohemia,  had  not  been  idle,  but 
longing,  probably,  for  his  son’s  return  to  the  paternal 
roof,  and  dreading  the  entanglements  to  which  he 
might  succumb  elsewhere,  had  managed  to  procure  for 
him  an  appointment  as  composer  and  chapel-master  to 
the  Prince-Archbishop  of  Salzburg,  and  sent  him  a 
summons  to  return  home.  It  was  with  a  mixture  of 
feelings  that  the  dutiful  son  obeyed  the  mandate ;  for 
though  Paris  was  distasteful  to  him,  he  hated  Salz¬ 
burg  still  more,  and  the  prospect  of  this  official  situa¬ 
tion,  the  duties  of  which  he  felt  would  hamper  his 
liberty  and  cramp  his  genius. 

His  compositions  during  this  period  were  principally 
of  a  sacred  character,  and  the  first  break  in  what  he 
felt  to  bo  its  monotony  was  occasioned  by  an  offer 
made  him  from  Munich  to  compose  a  grand  opera  for 
the  Carnival  of  1781.  Thither  he  proceeded,  wishing 
to  compose  his  work  in  the  place  where  it  was  to  be 
represented,  and  take  an  exact  measure  of  the  singers 
who  would  perform  the  principal  parts,  foremost  of 
whom  was  the  celebrated  Madame  ^lara. 

The  opera,  Idomcnco,  was  produced  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  and  with  comifiete  success.  His  father 
and  sister  travelled  to  Munich  in  order  to  be  present  on 
the  occasion,  which  caused  great  joy  to  the  affectionate 
son  and  brother,  who,  though  constantly  beset  with 
poverty  and  privation,  in  spite  of  his  genius  and  in¬ 
dustry,  taxed  his  slender  means  to  the  utmost  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  their  comfort  in  a  strange  city,  crowded  with 
visitors  at  Carnival  time.  It  inspires  a  sad  interest  to 
know  that  he  was  unable  to  procure  his  sister  the 
comfort  of  a  stove  to  warm  her  chamber,  because  it 
“co.vt  too  much." 

Mozart's  next  journey  was  to  Vienna,  in  the  suite  of 
the  archbishop,  who  had  gone  there,  and  who,  wi.<hiiig 
to  support  his  dignity  in  a  jirincely  style,  desired  to 
have  all  his  retainers  about  him;  and  here,  in  tliis 
imperial  city,  the  emporium  of  art,  but  chiefly  of  music, 
and  which  he  himself  described  as  “  jiianoforte  land,” 
the  remainder  of  his  short  existence  was  principally 
j)asscd.  He  was  not  long,  however,  before  he  burst 
his  trammels,  and  quitted  the  service  of  a  master  who, 
he  says,  “  jjaid  him  badly  and  constantly  bullied''  him ; 
and  from  that  time  life  seems  to  have  flowed  on  some¬ 
what  more  smoothly  for  him,  and  he  was  subsequently 
honoured  with  the  ajipointment  of  capilineister  to  his 
imperial  majesty. 

There  must  have  been  some  magnetism  in  the  family 
of  the  poor  stage-prompter  and  copyist,  IVeber;  for 
when  the  impressionable  Wolfgang  fell  in  love  once 
more,  it  was  again  with  a  member  of  his  family — the 
third  daughter,  Costanze,  and  who  aiqiears  to  have 
been  the  Cinderella  of  the  household. 

Somewhat  wayward  and  capricious  as  a  girl,  her 
fitful  changes  of  tcmjDcr  and  tendency  to  flirtations 
frequently  caused  grief  to  the  sensitive  heart  of  her 
adorer ;  but  once  possessed  of  the  dignity  and  respon¬ 
sibility  of  wifehood  and  maternity,  her  character  under¬ 
went  a  total  change,  and  she  became  the  solace,  guide. 
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friend,  and  counsellor  of  him  whose  whole  heart  and 
being  were  devoted  to  her. 

Ilis  marriage  took  place  on  the  4th  of  August,  1782, 
at  Vienna,  and  it  was  during  the  early  days  of  his 
courtship  and  marriage  that  he  composed  the  lovxly 
music  of  Die  Entf  'druurj  (11  Seraylio),  which  is  impreg¬ 
nated  throughout  with  the  luscious  sweetness  of  the 
hate  de  mul.  On  the  1st  of  May,  1780,  his  second 
great  comic  opera,  Le  Xozzc  di  I'iijaro,  was  produced, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  cabals  against  it,  headed  by  the 
Italian  composer  Salieri,  it  created  a  great  amount  of 
enthusiasm.  At  the  same  time  it  cannot  bo  denied 
that  Mozart's  genius  was  not  essentially  comic.  A 
deep  sentiment  of  melancholy  ran  through  his  nature, 
and  though  he  may  often  cause  us  to  smile,  he  rarely 
makes  us  laugh. 

Impossible  to  do  more  than  merely  glance  at  the 
various  compositions  of  this  gifted  being.  Don  Giovanni, 
his  chf-d'auvre,  the  Flauto  Mayico,  abounding  with 
some  of  his  choicest  melodics,  and  the  immortal  Re¬ 
quiem  to  the  glorious  strains  of  which  he,  swan-like,  cx- 
pianl,  were  the  last  fruits  of  his  glorious  genius.  “7/oie 
he  composed”  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  questions 
regarding  those  who  have  earned  for  themselves  eternal 
fame.  Mozart  says  of  himself  that  his  ideas  flowed 
best  and  most  abundantly  when  he  was  entirely  alone 
and  of  good  cheer — either  travelling  in  a  carriage,  or 
walking  after  a  good  meal,  or  during  the  night  when 
unable  to  sleci:) — and  that  he  was  tlien  accustomed  to 
hum  them  to  himself.  Vhen  he  proceeded  to  write 
down  his  ideas,  he  took  out  of  the  bag  of  his  memory 
what  had  previously  been  collected,  so  that  the  mere 
task  of  committing  to  paper  was  quickly  done ;  and 
tliis  inventing  and  producing,  which  seemed  to  take 
place  as  in  a  lively  dream,  afforded  him  inexpressible 
delight.  Such  was  his  system  of  composition. 

We  know  that  among  Mozart's  foibles  may  be  classed 
the  habit  of  postponement,  and  that  the  inimitable 
overture  to  Don  Giovanni  was  absolutely  written  the 
very  night  before  the  production  of  the  opera.  He 
commenced  it  about  eleven  o'clock,  his  devoted  wife, 
wliom  he  had  got  to  make  him  some  punch,  sitting  by 
him,  and  endeavouring  to  keep  him  awake,  which  she 
fffocted  by  relating  to  him  all  the  fairy  talcs  she  could 
possibly  remember,  and  for  wliich  Germany  is  so 
famous. 

From  this  period  his  health,  alw.ays  delicate,  began 
to  decline.  Long  before  his  death  he  was  haunted  by 
its  anticipation,  and  this  gloomy  and  almost  super¬ 
stitious  presentiment  was  heightened  by  the  mysterious 
circumstances  attending  the  order  for  the  composition 
of  his  great  crowning  work,  the  Requiem,  but  which 
have  long  since  been  cleared  up.  His  short  life — he  died 
at  thirty-six — was  a  perpetual  struggle  with  poverty 
and  creditors,  and  it  is  jiainful  to  reflect  on  the  em¬ 
barrassments  and  shifts  to  which  his  exalted  and  sen¬ 
sitive  nature  was  continually  exposed.  ' 

Ihat  Mozart's  character  was  not  altogether  devoid 
of  foibles  and  weaknesses  cannot  be  doubted,  but  from 
vice  he  was  altogether  free,  and  to  his  open-handed 
liberality  and  kindness  of  heart  it  is  probable  many  of 
his  dililculties  were  attribut.ablc. 

1  he  beautiful  opera  of  // F’/aido  il/isryico  was  written 


for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  distress  of  an  unsuc¬ 
cessful  manager  who  had  implored  his  assistance. 

Very  appropriate  is  an  inscription  on  a  monument 
erected  in  his  garden  by  a  young  banker  named  Bridi 
to  the  memory  of  Mozart : — 

“  Mastsb  op  the  Soul  iiy  the  Pov.Er.  or  Melody, 
“WoLPGASO  Auadeus  Mozai'.t.” 


SKELETON  li:ave8,  OR  phanto:j 
BOUQUETS. 

VI. — StllD-VESSELS. 

II'FERENT  varieties  of  the  Ground  Cherry  family 
{Dhymlk)  are  entitled  to  jiarticular  notice.  Tlie 
peculiar  characteristic  of  this  family  of  plants  is  the 
berry,  inclosed  in  a  bladder-like  receptacle.  These 
berries  are  about  the  size  of  cherries,  with  colour 
yellow,  red,  or  purple,  and  having  a  pleasant,  sweet 
taste.  The  green  covering  becomes  of  a  yellowish 
colour  when  the  fruit  is  ripe,  and  they  fall  to  the 
ground  together,  when  the  curious  case  will  soon 
become  perfectly  skeletonised  by  contact  with  the 
damp  ground.  But  as  they  arc  vciy  liable  to  be  eaten 
by  insects  while  on  the  ground,  it  is  much  better  to 
gather  them  as  soon  as  they  fall,  and  place  them  in  the 
macerating  vessel,  allowing  the  berry  inside  to  remain 
until  softened,  in  order  to  avoid  tearing  the  delicate 
little  bladder.  Two  or  three  weeks  will  be  sufficiently 
long  for  their  preqraration.  They  may  be  wa.shed,  by 
passing  rapidly  to  and  fro  in  hot  water,  when  the 
softened  berry  may  be  pressed  out,  then  dried  with  a 
soft  towel.  Some  species  lose  their  stems,  and  may  be 
prepared  for  the  bouquet  by  using  the  gummed  thread, 
being  careful  to  bend  gracefully,  so  as  to  give  the  effect 
of  drooping. 

Wild  Hop  (Pldia  trifoUata). — ^This  is  a  membranous 
capsule  surrounded  by  a  leafy  border,  which,  after  about 
two  w'ceks’  soaking,  becomes  very  lace-like  and  beautiful. 
Before  bleaching,  the  seed  may  be  removed  by  making 
an  incision  on  one  side  of  the  capsule,  being  careful, 
when  afterwards  arranging  it,  to  place  that  side  down- 
warils. 

Nicaxdra  Puysaloides. — One  of  the  most  desirable 
and  showy  for  this  purpose.  The  blue  Nicandra  should 
be  cultivated  by  all  makers  of  the  Phantom  Bouquet. 
The  calyx  of  the  plant,  inclosing  first  the  flower,  and 
afterwards  the  seed  capsule,  is  of  a  curious  balloon  shape, 
of  bright  green  until  the  seed  is  ripe,  when  it  becomes 
brownish.  Each  one  has  a  tough  stem,  which  is 
retained  through  maceration,  and  is  attached  to  the 
stalk  of  the  plant,  the  latter  being  covered  by  the 
calyxes,  at  a  distance  of  an  inch  apart,  quite  to  the  end 
of  the  branch.  This  calyx  seems  to  be  formed  of  five 
distinct  divisions,  like  leaves,  which,  when  pressed  open 
and  bent  in  proper  shape,  has,  after  bleaching,  every 
appearance  of  a  flower.  To  increase  the  variety  in  the 
bouquet,  they  can  be  used  both  in  their  natural  form 
to  represent  buds,  or  in  the  Avay  described.  They 
require  about  three  weeks  to  macerate,  when  they  may 
be  cleaned  in  hot  water,  aided  perhaps  by  the  tooth¬ 
brush.  A  whole  branch  may  be  done  without  sepa¬ 
rating  from  the  main  stem. 

Thors  Apple  (Datum  Stramonium). — A  well-known 
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rank  wayside  weed,  very  poisonous  to  the  taste,  but 
not  to  the  touch.  The  seed-vessels  should  be  gathered 
when  ripe,  and  soaked  about  six  weeks,  when,  by  aid  of 
a  stiff  brush,  the  beautiful  skeleton  will  appear.  ‘When 
bleached  they  resemble  car\’ed  ivory,  and  are  much  ad¬ 
mired  in  the  bouquet.  The  only  drawback  to  their  value 
is  their  tendency  to  become  brown  again  after  bleaching. 
For  this  cause  we  have  entirely  discarded  them. 

Wild  Cuclmbek.  or  Balsam  Apple  (Ecluiiosi/stii). 
— Tliis  is  one  of  the  most  curious  specimens  in  our 
list  of  beautiful  seed-vessels.  It  grows  in  abundance 
in  certain  neighbourhoods,  bearing  a  profusion  of  seed. 
The  seed-vessels  vary  in  size  from  an  inch  to  nearly 
two  inches  in  length,  and  about  half  that  in  thickness. 
They  become  perfect  skeletons  on  the  vine,  where  they 
should  be  allowed  to  remain  until  the  frost  has  opened 
them  and  dropped  the  seed.  If  not  entiivly  clear 
when  gathered,  they  may  be  completed  by  a  few  weeks’ 
soaking.  They  fonn  beautiful  vase-like  receptacles  for 
the  base  of  the  bouquet,  and  as  they  retain  their  white¬ 
ness,  are  excellent  substitutes  for  the  Stramonium 
burrs. 

Lobelia. — ^Thc  little  wild  sjK'cies  is  very  beautiful, 
with  its  delicate  globes  set  along  the  stem.  About 
three  weeks  will  do  for  them,  when  they  will  become 
clear  by  passing  to  and  fro  in  a  basin  of  hot  water. 

Skull  Cap  (ScuUilaria). — 'I'hese  delicate  clusters  of 
seed-vessels  may  be  skeletonised  in  two  or  three  weeks, 
and  cleared  in  the  s.amc  waj’  as  the  Lobeli:». 

Siiell-Flowep.  (Phjton  Concha). — A  curious  shell- 
shaped  calyx,  with  four  seeds,  which  remain  in  the 
extreme  point  of  the  horn.  The  plant  is  rare,  and 
rather  dillicult  to  cultivate.  It  seems  to  belong  to  the 
Sage  family,  and  has  an  aromatic  odour  when  pressed. 
The  calyx  is  very  delicate,  and  will  macerate  in  ten 
days  or  less.  When  seen  in  a  group  of  Phantom 
Leaves,  they  somewhat  resemble  the  Convolvulus 
blossom. 

Poppy. — ^Thc  cultivated  ganlen  varieties  will  maceiate 
in  a  week  or  two.  The  fibre  does  not  remain  very  per¬ 
fect,  at  least  in  a  general  way,  as  it  is  apt  to  tear  by 
removal  of  the  inner  skins.  But  the  star-shaped 
summit  of  the  capsule  looks  well  upon  the  velvet 
cushion.  The  black  lines  which  r.adiatc  from  the  centre 
may  be  removed  by  aid  of  a  pin,  when  a  beautiful  lace- 
work  appearance  will  be  imparted  to  it. 

Mallows. — Several  varieties.  'I'he  common  garden 
ilallows,  with  c.alyx  inclosing  seeds,  are  the  prettiest. 
They  grow  in  clusters,  and  if  suffered  to  remain  until 
frost,  will  become  skeletonised  on  the  plant. 

IlYDr,AXGr.A  lIoRTEXSiA. — The  well-known  garden 
species — the  bunches  should  bo  left  on  the  plant  until 
late  in  September,  in  order  to  become  firm.  Separate 
into  small  bunche.s,  le.aving  not  more  than  four  or  five 
in  a  cluster.  They  will  require  about  ten  "or  twelve 
■weeks  for  maceration,  and  may  then  be  cleansed  by 
passing  to  and  fro  in  hot  water,  changing  the  water 
frequently  as  it  becomes  filled  with  tlie  loose  paidicles. 
If  some  of  the  leaves  are  separated,  they  c.an  easily  be 
replaced  after  bleaching  by  gum  arable. 

Hydrangea  (duERCiioLiA:  ()ak-Le.\vi;d  Hydr.vngea. 
— This  is  a  tougher  aud  coarser  species,  composed  of 
four  flat  petals.  It  requires  longer  time  to  macerate 


than  the  Hydrangea  Hortensia,  but  should  be  gathered 
as  soon  as  the  branches  begin  to  turn  brown  on  the 
tree.  A  brush  will  be  necessaiy  to  clear  properly. 

Cajipanula. — ^'Phe  seed-vessels  of  the  several  species 
of  these,  including  the  Canterbury  Bell,  arc  much 
admired  in  the  bouquet,  although  not  so  delicate  as  the 
Lobelia,  which  they  resemble.  Some  varieties  will 
become  suilicicntly  prepared  on  the  plant,  aud  only 
require  bleaching,  but  others  need  two  or  three  weeks’ 
maceration. 

To  the  above  list  the  following  may  be  added: — 
Black  Henbane  (Ilfiosci/amus  nijir),  ilonkshood 
(.■Iconilnm  AapcUus),  Toad  Flax  (ColuUn  arlxir.mns), 
Wild  Salvia,  Figwort  ('ScropA«/ar/«  iwdona),  Jerusalem 
Cherry  (Sula7>um pucuih-caimcutn ),  Bladder  Nut  (' Siojihj- 
lea  tri/olia),  S.afliower;  False  Saffron  (Curthamnn  lim'- 
toria),  False  Pennyroyal  (Isanthiis  ciriila),  Lily  of  the 
Valley :  The  (hied  Flowers. 

In  preparing  these  instiaictions  in  the  art  of  prepai-ing 
and  completing  the  Phantom  Bouquet,  we  have  endea¬ 
voured  to  be  plain  and  practical  in  every  particular, 
seeking  not  only  to  direct  the  learner  in  her  experi¬ 
ments,  but  also  to  guard  her  against  the  mistakes  and 
disappointments  which  must  invariably  attend  tlu 
labours  of  the  unassisted  amateur.  If  the  details  given 
have  appeared  minute  and  tedious,  let  the  reader 
remember  that  attention  to  these  very  trilles  is  essential 
to  success. 

The  wi'iter  has  hero  given  practical  rules  and  ideas, 
adopted  from  actual  experience,  and  no  eareful  1  anier 
need  hesitate  to  follow  the  directions.  But,  however 
invalu.ablo  instniction  may  be  to  the  beginner,  personal 
experiment  is  indispensable.  Wc  cannot  write  up  the 
amateur  to  the  ^wsition  of  an  artist. 


VII. — THE  wonders  and  uses  of  a  leaf. 

4  S  intimated  in  a  preceding  chapter,  the  prosecution 
of  thi.s  new  study  by  one  w  hose  attention  had  never 
been  directed  to  botanical  investigations,  will  unfold  a 
world  of  novelties  to  w  hich  she  had  heretofore  been  a 
stranger.  She  will  insensibly  become  a  botanist.  The 
leaves  becoming  her  peculiar  study,  she  will  be  sur¬ 
prised  by  the  discovery  of  peculiarities,  and  channed  by 
the  revelivtion  of  beauties,  which  she  did  not  iin.eginc 
ns  exi.sting  in  the  leafy  world.  From  a  desire  to  extend 
her  know  ledge  of  the  subject,  she  will  probably  consult 
botanical  authorities  and  become  interested  in  a  study 
elevating  and  refining. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  to  crowd  these  pages 
with  extended  extracts  from  botanists,  but  a  l)rief 
summaiy  of  the  stnicture  and  functions  of  a  leaf  will 
not  be  in.appropriate.  All  plants,  in  a  general  sense, 
receive  their  food  in  a  soluble  state,  through  tlieir  roots. 
The  tree  receives  its  supply  of  minerals,  such  as  .silox, 
lime,  alumina,  potassa,  and  magnesia,  also  in  solution. 
The  sap,  thus  charged  with  nourishment,  ascends  the 
trunk,  traverses  the  branches,  and  p.asses  into  the  le.af. 
The  superfluous  water,  which  held  the  nourishment 
in  solution,  passes  off  by  perspiration  from  the  leaf, 
but  the  plant  refuses  to  part  with  the  nourishment 
contained  in  the  water.  This  is  distvibut'‘d  throughout 
the  plant,  a  portion  being  deposited  in  the  eells  of  the 
leaf.  The  wonderful  ph^xus  of  minute  ve.ss.ds  which 
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tniTerses  its  wliolc  cellular  tissue  becomes  clogged  as 
the  season  advances,  its  circulating  functions  gradually 
cease  to  operate,  and  long  before  winter  they  are  wholly 
Bosponded.  Tlie  leaf  loses  its  hold  on  the  parent  spray, 
and  finally  falls  to  the  ground. 

Choniistiy  has  proved  that  at  this  period  the  leaf 
contains  a  large  amount  of  mineral  matter.  The 
autiunnal  leaf  contains  a  much  larger  proportion  than 
when  it  was  young  and  succulent ;  hence  the  facility 
of  maceration  in  sunnner,  and  the  impossibility  of  doing 
so  in  autumn.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  leaf 
contains  a  larger  proportion  of  mineral  matter  than  the 
body  of  the  tree.  Thus,  the  dried  leaves  of  the  Elm 
contain  more  than  eleven  per  cent,  of  earthy  matter, 
while  tlie  wood  contains  less  than  two  per  cent.  The 
Beech,  the  W  illow,  the  Pitch  Pine,  and  other  trees, 
present  the  siuue  facts. 

One  of  the  most  ivmarkable  properties  of  the  leaves 
is  their  power  of  decomj)osing  carbonic  acid,  thus 
enabling  tliem  to  contribute,  in  common  with  the  roots, 
totlic  growth  of  the  plant.  'I  he  largest  part  of  all  plants 
consists  of  carbon  mul  the  elements  of  water.  The 
woody  fibre  is  formeil  of  carbon,  hence  ihe  growth  and 
incrc-ase  of  all  trees  and  plants  are  dependent  on  their 
capacity  for  taking  up  and  <ligc.sting  this  substance. 
But  they  neither  find  it  nor  take  it  up  in  a  free  or 
simple  state,  but  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid,  tliat  is, 
carbon  combined  with  o.xygen.  This  carbonic  acid 
pervades  the  atmosphere,  from  which  the  leaves  arc 
constantly  separating  it  from  the  oxygen,  and  appro¬ 
priating  its  carbon  as  a  continuous  contribution  to  the 
growth  of  the  plant.  Tlie  roots,  bya  process  of  their  own, 
in  like  manner  extract  the  same  substance  from  the 
carbonic  acid  of  the  water  around  and  below  them,  and 
convey  it  upward  into  the  body  of  the  plant.  But 
much  the  largest  i)ortion  of  the  carbonic  acid  which 
fonns  the  food  of  plants  is  absorbed  by  the  leaves. 

As  carbon,  and  not  carbonic  aci<l,  is  the  food  of 
plants,  the  power  of  decomposing  the  latter,  so  as  to 
leave  them  in  possession  of  the  former,  and  of  expelling 
the  sup'^rlluous  oxygen,  is  therefore  indispensable  to 
their  growth.  In  re.ality,  the  leaves  are  the  lung.s,  as 
their  functions  arc  strikingly  analogous  to  those  per- 
foi-med  by  the  lungs  of  animals.  The  green  leaves  of  a 
growing  plant  absorb  carbonic  acid ;  they  expose  it  to 
the  action  of  the  sun's  light ;  the  oxygen  is  separated 
from  the  carbonic  acid,  and  is  given  out  by  the  leaves ; 
tlie  carbon  remains,  and,  entering  into  the  system  of 
the  pl.ont,  immediately  increases  its  bulk. 

Tlie  growth  and  vigour  of  the  tree  depend  on  the 
rapidity  with  which  this  decomposition,  or  digestion  of 
carbonic  acid,  goes  on.  The  leaves  must  not  only  be  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  light,  but  their  colour  must  be  green.  Such 
plants  as  have  been  grown  in  the  dark  are  invariably 
feeble  and  destitute  of  strength  and  substance,  but  they 
are  also  without  colour.  This  is  owing  to  the  deficiency 
of  carbon  ;  for  while  they  may  absorb  carbonic  acid 
from  the  air,  the  absence  of  sunshine  prevents  them  from 
aeparating  it.  ^\  hen  the  leaves  lose  their  natuial  green 
colour,  it  is  evidence  of  ebsease.  The  plant  has  in 
great  measure  lost  its  power  of  digesting  its  food,  and 
remedies  must  be  resorted  to  to  remove  the  cause.  The 
books  a’-ound  in  instances  of  all  descriptions  of  plants 


being  thus  affected,  while  the  remedial  agencies  are 
happily  quite  as  numerous,  and  in  many  cases  entirely 
successful. 

Such  are  the  powers  of  absorjition  possessed  by  the 
leaves.  Their  capacity  for  giving  off  exhalations  is 
equally  wonderful.  Botanists  have  carefully  measured 
the  extent  of  this  exhalation  in  certain  plants.  An 
Apple-tree,  with  twelve  square  feet  of  foliage,  perspires 
nine  ounces  of  water  per  day.  A  Vine  of  similar 
dimensions  exhaled  from  five  to  six  ounces  daily.  A 
Sunflower,  three  and  a-half  feet  high,  was  found  to 
perspire  at  the  rate  of  twenty  to  thirty  ounces  of 
moisture  every  twelve  hours,  or  seventeen  times  more 
than  a  man. 

These  facts  prove  that  the  greater  portion  of  the 
crude  liquids  which  are  taken  up  by  the  roots  of  a 
plant,  passes  off  into  the  atmosphere  through  the 
leaves.  The  quantity  of  moisture  thus  appropri.atcd  by 
some  plants  must  be  enormous,  as  the  foregoing  experi¬ 
ments  with  small  ones  sulliciently  prove.  Large  trees, 
presenting  a  great  expanse  of  foliage,  must  necessarily 
exhale  immense  amounts  of  moisture.  Thus  forest 
lands  which  are  wet,  and  even  swampy,  become  dry  on 
being  cleared.  Gardens  which  are  unduly  crowded  are 
generally  damp  from  the  copious  exhalations  proceed¬ 
ing  from  excessive  foliage.  From  the  same  cause 
proceeds  the  dampness  in  houses  whose  exterior  is 
enveloped  by  shrubs  or  running  vines. 

From  the  large  proportion  of  mineral  matter  con¬ 
tained  in  the  leaves,  it  is  evident  that  the  same  sub¬ 
stances  existing  in  the  earth  must  be  annually  circu¬ 
lating  from  one  to  the  other.  The  roots  extract  them 
from  the  soil,  they  ascend  the  tree  with  the  sap,  and 
arc  deposited  in  the  leaves.  Having  given  them  co¬ 
herency  ami  strength,  and  having  probably  performed 
other  functions  which  are  yet  unknown  to  cither 
botanist  or  chemist,  the  fall  and  decay  of  the  leaves 
returns  these  mineral  ingredients  to  the  earth.  With 
the  succeeding  year  the  mysterious  circuit  is  repeated, 
the  titn;  enlarging  in  bulk,  and  the  forest  soil  increasing 
in  richness.  Such  forest  soils,  instead  of  being  impove¬ 
rished  by  the  growth  of  trees,  receive  back  annually  the 
greater  portion  of  those  mineral  elements  necessary  to 
the  tree,  with  much  organic  matter  received  into  the 
plant  from  the  atmosphere.  The  roots  suck  up  these 
minerals  from  great  depths,  but  the  leaves  deposit  them 
on  the  surface.  The  surface  soils  are  therefore  gaining 
instead  of  losing. 

These  annual  deposits  of  leaves  upon  a  forest  soil  are 
indispensable  to  the  vigour  of  the  trees.  If,  for  neat¬ 
ness’  sake,  the  owner  of  a  park  or  grove  should  sweep 
away  the  autumnal  deposit,  and  continue  to  do  so  for  a 
term  of  years,  he  would  ultimately  remove  so  large  a 
quantity  of  mineral  matter  as  to  impoverish  the  ground, 
and  greatly  check  the  growth  of  the  trees.  It  is 
because  of  the  peculiar  deposits  found  in  all  leaves, 
that  leaf  manure  is  prized  so  highly  by  every  intelligent 
gardener.  While  generally  regarded  as  a  purely  vege¬ 
table  substance,  leaves  are  perhaps  the  best  mineral 
manure  that  can  be  applied  to  the  soil.  It  is  alleged, 
moreover,  on  very  high  authority,  that  the  most 
cllicient  manure  for  any  jdant  is  found  in  the  decom¬ 
posed  leaves  and  trimmings  of  its  own  species. 
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luuTow  silk  lib- 
1)011.  C'oiiiplute 

the  ti'iiiiiuiiig  by 
bowsot  1  line  lib- 
boll  1  iiiehtvide. 


board,  covered 
on  the  outside 

with  light  blue  glacc  silk,  arranged 
in  pleats,  as  can  be  seen  in  illustra¬ 
tion  No,  <1:29.  At  the  places  where 
the  bamboo  canes  meet,  these'  pieces 
of  pastebeiaixl.  covereel  with  silk,  are 
fastened  to  the  frame  with  sill: 


insertion 
shown  illus- 
|W^  tiationNo.:i:)l is 
composed  in  two 
similar  halves. 
Ilegin  the  first 
in  the  following 
"  way  : — 10  dou¬ 

ble,  1  ])url,  3 
eloublc,  1  purl, 
10  double,  join  the  stitches  into  a 
circle,  and  work  a  secoml  similar 
circle  at  a  distance  of  ^  of  an  inch ; 
in.stead  of  the  l.st  purl,  draw’  the 
cotton  through  the  -iid  purl  of  the 
first  worked  circle ;  leave  an  interval 


329. — What-not  completed. 


331. — XATTlNe,  lNSEr.TION, 


332. — Tattino  Insep,tiox. 


^  of  an  inch,  and  re¬ 
peat  the  two  roun(ls 
till  the  insertion  is 
sulliciently  long. 
Then  tat  round 
the  pieces  of 
cotton 


Corel  or  naiTow  ril 
bon.  The  coveT  is 
also  made  of  paste¬ 
board,  covere<l  ^ 
with  glace  silk . 
it  is  trimmed 


board,  covered^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

silk  and  embroidered 

with  crvstal  beads  at 

either  end.  d  lie  larger 

crystal  beads  in  the  middle 

of  each  of  the  diamonds  are  'WMV 

sewn  upon  red  cloth.  Edge  the 

outside  of  each  diamond  with  a 

fringe  of  ci-ystal  beads.  The  cover  ^ 

with  the  strip  is  fastened  on  the  back 

part  of  the  what-not  in  two  places  with 


334. — Berlin  AVork  Pattern  for 
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1 
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335. — Lappets  pop  Waste  Papeb  Basket  (No.  317). 


N  KEDLE WORK  TATI  EKNS. 


longer  and 
shorter  purl. 
Workasfollows: 

_ .Join  3  douhlo 

into  a  circle,  1  | 

long  i)url,  3  dou¬ 
ble.  1  lon<>  purl.  I 

1  double,  then 
•  After  nil  in¬ 
terval  of  f  of  an 
inch,  begin  the 
large  figure  of 
the  pattern :  2 
double,  1  small 
jmrl,  2  double, 

(haw  the  cotton 
through  the  last 
purl  of  the  small 
circle,  2  double, 
drawn  through 
the  1st  purl  of 
the  same  circle, 

2  double,  1  small 
purl,  2  double,  1 
long  purl,  2  double, 

1  small  purl,  2  dou¬ 
ble.  repeat  G  times 
more  from  *,  and 
draw  uj>.  After  an 
interval  of  ^  of  an 
inch  oomes  another 
small  circle :  4  dou¬ 
ble,  draw  the  cotton 
through  the  last 
purl  of  the  large 
tiguic,  3  double, 
draw  the  cotton 
through  the  next 
long  purl  of  the 
same  figure,  2  dou¬ 
ble,  1  long  imrl,  3 
double,  1  long  purl, 

4  double,  llepeat 
the  itatteru  for  the 
length  of  insertion 
required.  The 
threads  which  join 
the  small  circles  are 
worked  over  with  7 
double  in  the  inau- 
ner  described  above, 
only  the  cotton  at 
the  principal  figure 
must  be  left  loose 
thewidth  of  a  straw, 
so  as  to  imitate  a 
long  purl.  t’om- 
pkte  the  insertion 
troiii  illustration  by 
tatting  round  the 
small  eireles  of  IG 
double  on  the  other 
side  (hut  in  the  con¬ 
trary  direct  ion), 
form  no  purl,  but 
draw  the  cotton 
through  the  lojig 
purl  of  the  laige 
figure;  the  threads 
which  join  the  2 
circles  are  likewise 
drawn  through  the 
middle  long  purl  of 
the  large  figure ; 


this  thread  is 
then  tatted  over 
with  7  double,' 
like  the  rpiiositc 
outer  edge. 


330.— Fpame  or  \Vii.\t-xot  (329). 


('P.OCllEi'  I'm- 
lillELLA  SrinxG. 


Mil ti  rials:  1 
sLi  lull/ lilack'  anil 
sninc  lilili'  ptirsr 
silk’:  G4  iniltrs  nf 
/iite  hlvv  silk' 
coril;  2  blue  silk 
lasstls. 


'I'his  string 
renders  an  um¬ 
brella  much 
more  comfort¬ 
able  to  carry. 
The  original  pat¬ 
tern  is  worked  in 
crochet ;  it  con¬ 
sists  of  a  strip 
5  of  an  inch  wide 
and  11 4  inches  long, 
which  is  wound 
round  the  handle  of 
the  umbrella,  as 
shown  in  illustra¬ 
tion  No.  333,  and 
intended  to  be 
hung  on  the  arm. 
I'o  work  it,  begin 
by  a  foiuidation 
chain  of  black  silk 
about  12  inches 
long,  join  it  into  a 
circle;  and  work  orcr 
the  blue  silk  cord.  * 
1  double  in  the  1st 
stitch  of  the  foun¬ 
dation  chain,  2 
chain,  1  double, 
missing  2  chain 
stitch  of  the  foun¬ 
dation  chain  under 
them,  repeat  from  *. 
Work  6  rounds  in 
the  same  way,  but 
in  the  following 
rounds  the  double 
stitch  is  worked  in 
the  chain  stitch  of 
the  preceding 
round.  'I'he  outei' 
edge  of  the  atrip  is 
trimmed  with  the 
follow  i)ig  border 
worked  in  blue  sUk : 
*  1  double in2  chain 
of  the  preceding 
r  o  u  n  d ,  or  in  2 
stitches  of  the  foun¬ 
dation  chain.  1  purl 
(4  chain,  1  double 
in  the  1st  of  the  4). 
Rejieat  from  *.  'I'he 
string  is  finished  off 
with  2  tassels  of 
blue  silk. 
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No.  334. — Behlin  Work  Patterx  for  Trimjiixg  Card 
Boxes,  &c. 

This  pattern  is  worked  in  beads  or  with  Berlin  wool 
in  the  colours  of  the  description  of  signs,  and  is  suit¬ 
able  for  trinnniiig  all  articles  belonging  to  a  card  table. 

THE  STORY  OF  AUNT  JUSTINE. 

ET  FRANCIS  DERRICK,  AFTIIOR  OF  “MILDRED'S  W’EDDING.” 

CHAPTER  X\H. 

R.  NORMAN  in  two  months  after  his  mother’s 
death  had  become  strangely  haggard  and  worn. 
Ilis  easy,  smootli  temper  had  grown  irritable,  and  his 
whole  mood  was  indicative  of  an  anxiety  bordering  on 
despair.  The  household  seemed  changed  with  him. 
Ever  a  free,  careless,  easy-going  place,  it  appeared  now 
to  grow  utterly  reckless ;  the  ordinary  extravagance 
became  profusion,  and  waste  and  disorder  ruled  the  day. 

Fairy’s  was  not  a  hand  to  stem  this  tide.  Ilers  was 
not  a  strong  determined  nature  to  cope  successfully  with 
the  dangers  and  diflicidties  of  her  position.  The  extra¬ 
vagant  routine  of  her  great  expensive  house  marched 
on  its  way,  crushing  her  before  it,  and,  unaided  as  she 
was  by  its  master,  she  held  out  her  weak  hands  in  vain 
to  stay  its  course.  Ever  an  ei>icurcan,  and  steeped  in 
Belf-indulgence  to  the  lips,  it  was  not  likely  that  in  the 
face  of  an  impending  danger  Mr.  Norman  was  going  to 
Icam  economy  or  practise  self-denial.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  he  seemed  to  take  a  fierce  pleasure  in  gratifying 
every  taste,  and  for  the  first  time  he  added  diiuking 
to  the  list,  champagne  and  other  expensive  wines 
flowing  in  wasteful  streams,  which  seemed  to  bring 
him  neither  joy  nor  repentance. 

Fairy’s  courage  sank  before  this  new  trial.  Her 
whole  spirit  was  filled  with  fear;  without  knowing 
why,  she  felt  that  something  horrible  was  impending, 
and  she  reasoned  against  this  instinct  in  vain.  The 
sense  of  danger  w'as  in  the  very  atmosphere  around  her, 
it  was  in  the  echoes  of  these  noisy  revels,  it  broke  forth 
through  Mr.  Norman’s  suppressed  excitement,  it  shone 
in  his  haggard  eyes,  it  spoke  in  his  sharp  voice,  tuned 
to  unaccustomed  harshness,  and  it  looked  white  and 
terrible  on  the  stony,  watchful  face  of  Mr.  Grind. 

In  vain  did  Fairy  appeal  to  this  imjjassive  man  to 
know  if  there  was  aught  the  matter. 

“  Notliing  more  than  there  had  always  been.” 

Then  he  mumbled  between  his  teeth  that  there  was 
a  good  deal  wrong  in  Denmark  before  the  ghost  came. 

Equally  vain  were  Fairy’s  attempts  to  gain  her 
husband's  confidence. 

“There  is  nothing.  Fairy,”  he  said  impatiently. 
“  And  if  a  time  should  ever  come  when  I  might  wish 
to  give  you  my  confidence  or  receive  your  help,  you 
will  refuse  it.  Your  virtues  are  all  abstractions;  for 
nonentities,  which  you  call  truth  and  honour,  you 
would  betray  a  husliand  and  sacrifice  a  child.  There 
is  more  help  even  in  Agnes,  coarse  and  selfish  as  she 
is,  than  in  you.” 

He  turned  away  from  her  bitterly,  regardless  of  her 
tears.  She  saw'  in  his  words  only  their  rciiroach — she 
did  not  jicrceive  they  rendered  a  tribute  to  her 


integrity,  and  w’ere,  in  fact,  an  acknowledgment  that, 
although  he  had  made  her  his  wife,  he  could  never 
make  her  his  accomplice. 

Agnes  was  gone  away  on  one  of  her  ideasurc-seeking 
tours  with  some  cronies  of  hers  and  two  devoted 
admirers — Agnes  always  had  lovers,  but  never  found 
a  husband — so  Fairy  was  fain  to  hint  her  fears  to 
Roots,  and  seek  for  comfort  in  her  counsel. 

“I  don't  see  nothing  amiss,”  said  Roots.  “Toni 
'I'iddler's  Ground,  appairently,  is  firm,  but  that  needn't 
liinder  you  from  making  a  nest-egg  while  the  Silver- 
stream  is  running;  and  if  I  was  you  I  would,  ]tli.ss 
Fairy.”  Roots  had  obstinately  resolved  never  to  call 
her  young  mistress  Mrs.  Norman,  and  had  kept  her 
word.  “There's  some  folks,”  she  continued,  “as  .are 
allei's  looking  out  for  the  Tower  of  Siloam  to  fall,  or 
for  an  carthquack  to  sw'oller  up  the  wicked,  hut  I've 
never  seen  it  happen  myself.  I've  always  obsarved  as 
long  as  folks  sticks  to  their  money,  earthquacks  gita 
out  of  their  way,  and  towers  don't  fall  till  they’ve 
passed  by.  If  their  money  goes,  in  course  whole  cities 
will  fall  on  ’em,  but  while  they  keeps  that,  they  can 
live  in  peace  and  <lie  pihouse,  and  get  a  fust-rate 
funeral  sermon  preached  over  ’em  besides.  There's  as 
much  money  as  ever  Hying  round  here,  ^liss  Fay,  and 
Mr.  Grind  looks  as  much  like  a  lunqi  of  solid  gouldas 
a  man  that  walks  about  can  look,  so  if  I  was  you  I'd 
give  over  fretting,  and  I'd  look  artcr  that  nest-egg.” 

Thus  Roots,  hiding  her  own  misgivings,  gave  counsel 
according  to  the  light  that  was  in  her,  and  Faiiy,  out 
of  respect  to  her  husband,  dared  not  betray  furtlier  her 
honible  fears  and  anguish.  These  increased  to  l.'vror 
when  a  sudden  change  took  jilace  in  ^.Ir.  Noriiian's 
demeanour,  and,  flinging  aside  his  wine  and  his  jollity, 
he  sat  for  hours  in  gloomy  thought,  interrupted  only 
by  bursts  of  passion  as  fierce  as  they  were  causeless. 
It  was  after  one  of  the.se  that  he  turned  towards  Fairy, 
and  clasped  her  in  his  arms  with  all  his  old  fondne.ss. 

“You  are  too  good  for  me.  Fay,”  he  said  with  a 
trembling  Iqj,  “and  I  ought  never  to  have  married 
you.  Still,  if  I  had  iny  time  over  again,  I  would  do  .as 
I  h.avc  done.  I  would  choose  you  out  of  a  million,  and 
risk  body  and  soul  to  make  you  mine.  You  see  I  ain 
not  so  changed  as  you  think  me,  Faii-y.” 

He  stooped  and  kissed  her,  and  she,  half-frightened, 
half-glad,  would  have  poured  forth  a  hundreil  eonsoling 
words,  but  he,  withdrawing  his  hand  from  hers,  left 
her  abruptly,  s.aying  at  the  door — 

“  I  am  going  away  for  a  day  or  two,  Fairy,  and 
when  we  meet  again  who  can  tell  whether - ” 

He  bi'oke  off,  fixing  his  gaze  so  strangely  on  her  f.acc 
that  she  ran  towards  him,  and,  looking  up  wistfully 
with  her  hand  on  his  shoulder,  she  whispered — 

“God bless  you,  Leslie,  on  your  journey.  I  ask  no 
questions,  but  kiss  me  again  before  you  go.” 

As  she  spoke  her  ble.^sing  she  felt  a  shudder  run 
through  his  frame,  and  saw  a  ghastly  pallor  spread 
over  his  cheek  ;  without  a  word  he  gave  her  the  caress 
for  which  she  asked,  then  he  shut  the  door,  le.aving  her 
st.anding  chill  and  alone,  with  a  sense  of  desolation  and 
hoiTor  around  her  that  fell  upon  her  spirit  like  a 
dreadful  foreboding. 

fehe  knew  afterwards  that  he  went  to  the  n-aisery, 
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and  kissed  his  little  chihl  who  lay  sleeping  in  her  cot. 
And  watching  for  him  at  the  window’,  Faii’y  saw  him 
ride  down  the  avenue  and  disappear  beneath  the  trees 
in  a  mist  of  rain  which  fell  diearily  from  a  louring 
sky. 

When  tlie  groom  rctumcd  home  with  his  master’s 
horse,  he  reported  that  Jlr.  Norman  was  gone  up  to 
London.  For  nearly  a  fortnight  Fairy  received  from 
him  the  careless,  hurried  letters  it  was  his  custom  to 
write,  then  these  ceased,  and  in  alternate  hope, 
anxiety,  and  terror,  the  unhappy  wife  waited  for  the 
message  which  came  at  last  in  letters  of  blood. 


CII.VrTEll  XVII. 

Late  one  night,  in  one  of  the  most  villainous  districts 
of  that  London  which  lies  eastwards  by  the  river, 
and  of  which  the  citizen  and  the  denizen  of  the  west 
alike  know  little  or  nothing,  a  man,  in  hideous  rags  and 
squalor  and  of  somewhat  a  foreign  aspect,  stood  begging. 
Apparently,  poor  as  the  place  looked,  it  was  not  a  bad 
field  for  his  talents,  for  many  seafaring  men  were  about, 
and  these  flung  him  coppers  liberally.  He  regarded 
the  passers-by  with  a  keen  look,  letting  many  go  on 
unmolested  by  his  whine.  Rut  as  one  of  these— a  tall 
man,  with  a  haggard  and  gloomy  yet  handsome  face — 
hunied  by,  passing  quickly  beneath  the  street-lamp, 
the  beggar  uttered  an  exclamation  of  surprise,  and 
dropping  his  crutch  and  his  lameness,  rushed  after  him. 
Finding,  however,  the  person  he  pursued  took  no  notice 
of  his  approaching  steps,  he  stretched  forth  a  thin, 
supple  hand,  with  long  fingers  flat  and  large  at  the 
tips,  and  seized  him  by  the  arm. 

“AVhat  is  the  meaning  of  this?”  cried  the  stranger, 
turning  angrily. 

“Do  you  w.ant  to  cut  an  old  friend?”  asked  the 
beggar  in  a  voice  full  of  malice.  “You,  too,  who 
turned  traitor  and  handed  me  over  to  the  sharks,  while 
you  ran  o.T  with  a  grand  lady  and  played  the  gentle¬ 
man  !  You  see  I  have  escaped  the  chains  to  which  you 
sold  me ;  and  let  me  tell  you  one  fact  more,  you  had 
better  ha\  c  me  for  your  friend  than  your  enemy.” 

The  person  thus  accosted  replied  coolly — 

“  You  arc  quite  mistaken  in  your  man,  my  fine  fellow’. 
I  have  not  the  honour  of  your  acquaintance.  And  if 
you  have  escaped  from  prison,  as  your  words  imply, 
you  may  rely  on  it  you  will  soon  find  your  way  back 
to  your  old  quarters.  Unhand  me,  you  miserable 
vagabond !’’ 

The  strong  twitch  he  gave  to  his  shoulder  shook  the 
snaky  hand  from  his  arm,  and  the  beggar  evidently 
dared  not  replace  it,  but  tearing  off  a  green  patch 
Vi’hich  obscured  his  eye,  and  a  handkerchief  which 
nearly  covered  his  face,  he  disclosed  a  si)ottcd  counte¬ 
nance  of  the  meanest  and  low’cst  type  w’orn  by 
humanity.  Then  running  after  the  retreating  figure 
whose  acquaintance  he  claimed,  he  cried  ctagcrly — 
“Schmidt !  Schmidt!  Don't  you  know’  me?’’ 

At  this  cry  the  man  arrested  his  steps  instantly^ 
turning  his  head  like  one  in  sudden  astonishment. 

“  I  know’  your  temper  is  quick,  Schmidt,”  said  the 
panting  Drossi.  “You  didn't  know  me,  I  suppose. 


but  I  am  sure  you  w’on't  be  hard  upon  an  old  friend  in 
distress.” 

The  person  he  addressed  drew’  further  from  the 
lamp,  and  said  in  a  changed  tone — 

“And  how  is  it  my  old  friend  is  in  such  distress?” 

“Do  you  think  I  escaped  with  anything  but  my 
skin  ?”  returned  the  injured  Drossi.  “  You  talk  as  if  I 
had  spent  three  years  in  clover,  forging  cheques  upon 
the  Rank  of  England.” 

Something  in  this  answ’er  struck  the  other  silent  a 
moment,  then  he  said — 

“So  you  are  really  as  poor  and  miserable  as  you 
look,  and  quite  ready,  doubtless,  for  forgery  or  any 
other  thing  that  would  bring  you  into  luck  again.” 

“I  look  to  you  now  for  luck,”  responded  the 
vulture.  “See  here,  Schmidt:  you  did  me  an  ill  turn 
that  some  men  would  never  forgive,  and  if  you  had 
come  across  me  a  month  ago,  I  should  have  knifed 
you.  As  it  is  I'll  wipe  out  old  scores  if  you'll  do 
the  right  thing  by  me.  You  arc  as  fine  a  gentleman 
as  ever,  I  perceive,  and  doubtless  you  have  heaps  of 
money.” 

“You  are  mistaken  there,”  returned  the  other  in  a 
hard  voice ;  “  I  am  as  desperate  a  man  as  any  w  andering 
in  London  this  night.” 

“You  don't  mean  to  say  you  have  spent  all  your 
wife's  fortune,  and  cut  her  throat?”  cried  Drossi. 

“Not  so  loud,”  observ’ed  his  friend.  “Your  style  of 
conversation  may  attract  the  police.  And  not  so  fast 
cither,  if  you  please.  Of  what  wife  .and  w’hat  fortime 
do  you  speak?  I  am  a  very  forgetful  fellow’  with 
regard  to  wives,  and  fortunes  I  spend  faster  than  I  get 
them.  Fr.ay  enlighten  me  rcsj)ccting  the  wife,  and 
expl.ain  the  agreeable  circumstances  under  which  we 
last  met.” 

The  spotted  Alphonse  glared  at  his  friend  with  an 
impulse  of  envy  and  admiration. 

“  You  are  improved,"  he  remarked.  “  You  couldn’t 
do  it  in  this  gentlemanly  style  in  Relgium.  The  Avife 
I  mean  is  the  ‘baked  monkey,’  the  old  Ilermancc, 
whom  you  ran  away  with  so  cleverly  the  same  night 
that  you  turned  infonner  and  handed  me  over  to  the 
gcnd.arme3.  Ah!  if  you  had  stuck  by  me  we  should 
have  done  a  good  business  at  St.  Loup.  We  ought  at 
least  to  h.ave  nailed  five  thousand  francs  from  jMade- 
moisclle  Vanternie,  then  w’e  should  have  slipped  the  old 
count's  wizen  and  have  nabbed  his  plate  ” 

“Rc.ally!  Had  w’C  such  interesting  business  in 
hand  ?  •'Why  didn't  w’C  accomplish  it,  then  ?” 

“  We  were  too  dilatory,”  returned  Aljihonsc  dismally. 
“Old  Grind,  you  know,  W’as  down  on  us  before  aac 
matured  our  plans.’’ 

“Was  he?  Then  aac  ought  to  owe  old  Grind  a 
grudge.” 

“I  do,  if  you  don't,”  said  Alphonse  savagely.  “You 
arc  talking  in  a  queer  Avay  Schmidt,  to-night.  Your 
marriage,  I  suppose,  has  brought  you  into  such  grand 
company,  that  you  pretend  you  forget  .all  these  things 
noAv.” 

“Not  at  .all,”  reiilicd  his  companion  cheerfully. 
“Only  the  street  is  a  dangerous  place  in  which  to 
recall  such  interesting  circumstances.  Suppose  we 
adjourn  to  an  inn  and  go  over  these  delightful  remi- 
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nisccnccs  there ;  perhaps  we  sluill  be  able  to  enlighten 
each  other  considerably." 

Alphonse  Drossi  peered  into  his  tall  friend's  face 
with  a  puzzled  air,  but  the  street  was  narrow  and  dark, 
and  the  easy  figure  which  he  scrutinised  kept  well  in 
the  sliadow. 

*•  I  suppose  marrying  an  aristocrat  has  made  a 
‘  swell'  of  you,  as  you  English  call  it,”  he  said,  shrugging 
his  shoulders.  ‘‘At  all  events  you  are  a  cooler  hand 
than  the  Schmidt  of  old  times." 

I  am  glad  to  hear  I  am  cooler,  but  in  other 
respects  I  trust  I  resemble  the  Schmidt  of  old  times 
inecisely.” 

Except  in  turning  sneak  again,”  said  Drossi. 
*•  Come,  theix-'s  a  good  public  down  here.” 

Excuse  me,  I  like  to  go  to  inns  of  my  own  choosing," 
observed  his  friend  carelessly.  “I  know  this  neigh¬ 
bourhood  quite  as  well  as  you,  and  the  sign  I  patronise 
lies  this  way.” 

lie  turned  as  he  spoke,  and  walked  on  with  a  quick 
step,  Alphonse,  after  a  moment's  hesitation,  following 
him.  After  traversing  a  dingy  street  or  two,  both 
passed  beneath  a  dark  archway  into  a  reeking  court, 
where  a  scowling  woman  in  rags,  and  a  few  miserable 
children  with  faces  like  old  men,  seemed  the  only 
inhabitants.  Here  the  wretched,  ragged  vulture  crept 
close  to  his  companion,  and  whispered  cringingly — 

“  \o  false  play,  I  hope?” 

“All  is  safe,  and  fair,  and  friendly,”  returned  the 
other.  “Beware  of  playing  false  yourself.  Remember, 
I  have  told  you  I  am  a  desperate  man ;  if  I  were  not 
that,  the  shadow  of  your  rags  would  not  be  passing 
over  my  wretchedness  at  this  minute.'’ 

A  moment  after  he  had  spoken  both  descended 
a  few  steps  into  a  sort  of  dingy  cellar,  reeking  of  gin 
and  all  manner  of  evil  smells,  and  lighted  by  only  one 
smoky  lanq).  The  place  was  filled  with  the  fumes 
of  tobacco  emanating  from  the  pipes  of  five  or  six 
greasy  individuals  of  grimy  and  doubtful  aspect. 

“  Can  I  go  into  my  old  quarters?”  asked  Alphonse's 
companion,  nodding  to  the  landlord. 

That  gentleman  was  embellished  by  a  black  eye 
and  a  green  handkerchief  tied  round  his  head,  in  a 
jaunty  manner,  with  the  knot  falling  over  his  red  nose. 
After  bringing  his  sound  eye  to  bear  on  his  two  new 
customers,  he  nodded  assent,  and  pointed  to  a  staiicasc 
at  the  back  of  the  den. 

ShuHling  through  the  crowd,  Alphonse  followed  his 
friend  up  three  rickety  steps,  and  into  a  room  at  the 
top  of  the  flight.  There  JMr.  Schmidt  flung  himself 
easily  into  a  chair,  and  let  the  door  swing  behind 
him. 

“  Rut  on  the  gas,”  he  said  in  a  careless  tone,  “  and 
Jet  us  see  each  other.” 

And  as  the  amiable  Jlr.  Drossi  obeyed,  he  turned 
the  key  adroitly  in  the  lock,  then  withdrew  it,  and 
placed  it  in  his  pocket.  At  the  same  time  he  plucked 
forth  a  pistol,  and  drawing  his  chair  to  the  table, 
he  })lanted  his  elbow  on  it,  resting  his  chin  on  his  left 
hand,  and  in  this  attitude,  with  the  full  glare  of  the 
gas  on  him,  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  spotted  and  livid 
countenance  of  Alphonse  Drossi. 

In  speechless  astonishment,  and  with  a  green  pallor 


creeping  over  his  visage,  that  human  reptile  stared 
back  again,  exclaiming  at  last  in  a  voice  ghastly  from 
terror — 

“  MorhK  u  !  You  are  not  Schmidt  !'* 

“  Exactly  so.  !May  I  have  the  pleasure  of  knowing 
who  you  are  that  take  mo  for  Schmidt?'’ 

From  open  amazement  Alphonse  was  dumb  a  moment, 
but  in  that  moment  ho  cast  a  wistful  glance  towards 
the  door. 

“The  people  of  this  house  are  devoted  to  me,”  said 
the  supposed  ^Ir.  Schmidt.  “The  key  of  that  door  is 
in  my  pocket,  and  my  pistol  is  loaded — strong  reasons 
why  you  should  be  frank.  Give  mo  your  name  and 
history,  tell  me  all  you  know  of  your  ancient  friend 
Mr.  Schmidt,  or  1  oiien  that  door  only  to  give  you  up 
to  the  police.  Two  of  the  men  smoking  below  arc 
detectives.” 

AVith  a  livid  face  and  shaking  knees,  Alphonse 
dropped  into  a  chair,  and  glared  at  the  speaker. 

“My  name  is  Drossi,”  he  said.  “I  know  yours 
now — you  are  Mr.  Xorman.” 

^Ir.  Xorman  started,  then  smiled,  and  played  with 
the  trigger  of  his  i)istol. 

“  That  is  but  a  guess,”  he  said. 

For  answer  Alphonse  fumbled  in  his  greasy  pockets, 
and  at  last  drew  forth  a  small  packet  exceedingly 
begrimed.  From  this  he  took  a  letter,  and  laid  it 
before  Mr.  Xonnan. 

“  That  is  a  letter  from  Air.  Grind  to  Miss  A'antemie,” 
he  said.  “  I  hid  it  when  I  was  arrested,  and  I  secured 
it  during  my  imprisonment  by  stratagems  that  only 
the  brains  of  hunted  devils  like  me  can  conceive. 
AVhen  you  have  read  it  you  will  not  deny  that  you  are 
Air.  Norman.” 

As  that  gentleman  read  the  letter,  Alphonse  watched 
him  with  cautious  and  eager  eyes ;  but,  conscious  of  his 
gaze.  Air.  Norman’s  face  betrayed  but  little  of  his 
feelings. 

“  There  are  many  such  likenesses  in  the  world,”  he 
said,  laying  the  letter  down  coolly,  “  Air.  Grind  need 
not  have  been  so  anxious  to  conceal  this  chance  resem¬ 
blance.  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  but  faint.  AV’ould  you 
take  mo  for  iSchmidt  in  full  daylight?” 

“No!  your  dress,  your  manners,  your  expressions 
differ;  but  if  you  talked  like  him  and  had  on  his 
clothes - ” 

Air.  Norman  held  up  his  hand  to  check  further 
speech,  and  leaning  back  in  his  chair  he  burst  into 
a  bitter  laugh. 

“AVell,  you  are  right,”  he  said  in  a  moment,  re¬ 
covering  himself.  “Aly  name  is  Norman,  rerhaps 
you  will  find  it  a  better  name  than  Schmidt — perhaps 
you  will  find  me  a  better  friend  than  your  old  ally. 
Are  you  very  fond  of  him?” 

The  gleam  of  murder  that  rose  into  the  reptile  eyes 
confronting  him,  and  the  elongation  of  those  terrible 
snaky  fingers,  as  Drossi  stretched  them  in  the  air,  were 
a  hideous  answer  to  this  question.  But  the  vulture, 
as  he  lengthened  and  shortened  his  dreadful  hands, 
added  words  to  this  c.xpression  of  his  hatred,  and  in 
a  few  rapid  sentences  told  the  history  of  his  discomfi¬ 
ture  at  Silverstream,  and  his  subsequent  sentence  and 
I  sufferings. 
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“Judge  now  how  I  like  Schmidt,”  he  concluded, 
with  a  savage  execration. 

“Yet  you  were  exceedingly  friendly  with  me  to¬ 
night,  supposing  me  your  enemy,”  said  Mr.  Norman. 

“  A  man  hangs  on  to  any  one  when  he's  desperate,” 
returned  Drossi. 

A  faint  tinge  of  colour  rose  in  Mr.  Nonnan’s  face, 
a  h.alf  sigh  escaped  his  lips,  the  words  were  so  strange 
an  echo  to  his  own  thoughts. 

“Yon  have  some  other  reason,”  he  said.  “Speak 
out,  or  I  will  do  nothing  for  yon.” 

The  subtle  sympathy  that  exists  between  two  evil 
natures  gave  Drossi  a  quick  insight  into  ^Ir.  Nonnan’s 
character.  He  saw  that  with  hini  all  subterfuge,  false¬ 
hood,  sulkiness,  passion,  or  the  whine  of  feigned  re¬ 
pentance  would  alike  be  useless,  lie  saw,  too,  th.at 
even  the  confession  of  his  worst  feelings  would  scarcely 
cause  either  amnr.ement  or  disgust,  and  he  perceived 
plainly  that  without  this  frankness  he  would  gain 
nothing. 

“  I  spoke  smoothly  to  you,  thinking  you  Schmidt,” 
he  said  in  a  low,  sulky  voice,  “  because  I  want  revenge 
—revenge  for  my  three  years’  misery — years  which  I 
know  he  has  spent  like  a  gorged  cormorant  in  preying 
on  the  world.  It  is  for  revenge  I  escaped;  it  is  of 
revenge  I  dream  day  and  night.” 

“  No  other  reason?” 

“Well,  yes,  there’s  something  about  a  fortune.  You 
saw  that  in  Mr.  Grind's  letter,  cautious  as  it  is. 
Schmidt  didn't  know'  much  of  it  himself — Grind 
wouldn't  trust  him — but  he  knew  this  much  :  that  one 
day  he  had  a  chance  of  being  rich.  And  Grind  desired 
him  to  go  abroad  and  reform.  lie  gave  him  money  to 
do  it,  and  bound  him  by  a  promise  to  keep  respectable. 
But  the  fellow  couldn’t ;  he  was  too  full  of  vanity,  and 
he  was  a  born  gipsy  in  his  nature.” 

“  And  so  yon  thought  to  make  a  little  money  out  of 
Schmidt,  and  take  your  revenge  afterwards?”  said 
Jlr.  Norman. 

Jlousieur  Alphonse  Drossi  bowed  and  was  silent,  but 
he  hit  his  hideous  nails,  and  glared  with  rolling  eyes 
at  his  questioner. 

“You  think  it  my  turn  to  spe.ak,”  said  ^Ir.  Norman, 
“  and  you  are  right.  I  can  give  you  all  the  informa¬ 
tion  for  which  you  crave  resjiecting  your  friend 
Schmidt.  It  is  true  that  he  is  heir  to  a  large  fortune, 
and  when  he  comes  to  light — for  he  is  lost  at  present — 
and  claims  it,  he  will  doubtless  make  you  his  boon 
companion,  and  share  it  with  you.  Will  that  suit 
you?” 

“  No,”  returned  the  other,  in  a  whisper  which  seemed 
to  breathe  poison.  “  Schmidt  will  never  make  me  his 
friend;  you  know  th.at.  Yon  know',  too,  th.oi  Grind 
would  hand  me  over  to  the  police,  and  I  should  get 
my  sentence  doubled.” 

“Then  it  does  not  suit  you  to  help  Mr.  Schmidt  to 
his  inheritance  ?” 

“  Would  it  suit  me  to  know'  ho  w'as  in  luxury  w'hilc 
I  am  dragging  a  chain,  worked,  starved,  and  beaten?” 

The  venom  within  the  man  broke  out  over  his  face, 
as  he  spoke,  in  livid  spots,  turning  his  countenance  into 
the  very  likeness  of  a  snake’s. 

Mr.  Norman  looked  at  him,  and  shuddered.  For  a 
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moment  he  faltered  in  his  own  purpose,  the  next  his 
desperation  drove  him  into  six'cch. 

“  I  am  going  to  trust  you,”  he  said  in  a  whisper. 

“  I  am  going  to  give  you  money,  safety,  and  revenge. 
Listen.  You  have  seen  those  advert  i,scment3  in  the 
papers ;  you  have  been  hunting  for  Schmidt  in  every 
haunt  likely  to  hold  such  a  man.” 

“  I !  Well,  yes,  I  have,’’  stammered  Drossi. 

“.\nd  you  have  not  found  him,”  continued  ^Ir. 
Norman ;  “  but  I  h.ave.  I  discovered  him  only  yes¬ 
terday.” 

Alphonse  raised  his  black  eyebrows  in  unfeigned 
amazement,  and  trembled  with  eagerness  for  Mr.  Nor¬ 
man’s  next  word ;  but  that  gentleman  leaned  his  head 
upon  his  hands,  as  though  seized  with  sudden  faint¬ 
ness,  and  when  he  looked  up  again  his  face  was  deadly 
p.ale. 

“  I  am  tired,”  he  said  .abruptly.  “  Moreover,  I  have 
trusted  you  quite  enough  for  the  present.  I  will  see 
you  hero  again  to-morrow',  and  perhaps  send  you  to 
your  friend  ilr.  Schmidt.” 

“Very  well,”  answered  Alphonse  sulkily.  “But 
you'll  give  me  something,  I  suppose  ?” 

“  And  why?”  returned  Mr.  Norman. 

“For  the  secret  in  Mr.  Grind’s  letter.  He  paid 
Schmidt  for  not  telling  it,  and  for  keeping  out  of  your 
way.  Surely  you  ought  to  pay  me  for  divulging  it.” 

Mr.  Norman  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

“  You,  and  Schmidt,  and  Grind  arc  all  mist.aken,”  he 
said,  “  if  you  fancy  the  mutual  likeness  w'as  any  secret 
to  me.  I  knew  three  years  ago,  from  a  young  lady  w'ho 
saw  him,  that  there  existed  somcw'herc  a  thief  with  a 
face  somewhat  like  mine.  I  even  tried  in  I^ondon  to 
find  him,  but  failed,  though  I  discovered  many  of  his 
haunts.  It  is  a  matter  of  no  importance;  it  was  a 
mere  eccentricity  in  Grind  not  mentioning  to  me  this 
man  Schmidt.  Here's  some  money  for  you.  Buy  your¬ 
self  deeent  clothes  with  it,  and  give  up  beggary  for  a 
time.  I  shall  be  here  to-morrow'  at  eight.” 

He  opened  the  door  as  he  spoke,  and  Drossi,  seeing 
it  useless  to  grumble,  took  the  scanty  sum  offered  him, 
and  with  a  mean  bow'  glided  out  and  disappeared  in 
the  darkness.  Mr.  Norman  listened  for  his  hast  rc- 
tre.ating  footsteps,  then  he  relocked  the  door,  and  drag¬ 
ging  a  earpet-bag  from  a  musty  cupboard,  he  took  a 
suit  from  it,  and  ra2)idly  changed  his  dress.  Then  he, 
too,  departed,  but  not  by  the  way  he  had  come,  for  on 
descending  the  stairs  he  turned  through  a  narrow' 
passage,  avoiding  the  noisy  room,  where  drinkers  still 
lingered,  and  got  out  by  a  side-door,  meeting  no  one 
as  he  went. 

CHABTER  XVIII. 

An  casy-cliair,  a  cushion,  a  footstool  beneath  the 
lilacs,  and  a  shaw'l  and  book  upon  the  gr.ass 
seemed  to  show'  that  pretty  Doll  had  been  making 
herself  comfort.ablc  in  the  sunshine,  but  now'  she  stands, 
with  a  glowing  face,  listening  to  slim  young  Monsieur 
Bourdclaix,  w'ho  is  pouring  into  her  pearly  car  a  talc 
of  love.  Mab,  looking  sly  and  demure,  trims  her 
flow'crs,  and  pretends  neither  to  sec  nor  hear ;  while 
Mademoiselle  Justine,  at  the  great  open  window  of  the 
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dniwing-room,  sits  and  watches  smilingly  the  happiness 
which  her  fairy  wand  of  kindness  has  bestowed. 

Madame  Ilennancc  de  Pierpont  is  also  there,  and, 
like  a  dissector,  she  thinks  more  of  the  skeleton  the 
flesh  covers  than  of  the  fair  forms  of  youth  and  joy 
standing  before  her.  It  is  pleasant  to  her  to  know  the 
fair  skin  will  wrinkle,  and  the  golden  hair  grow  grey, 
and  perchance  love  itself  will  wither,  and  happiness 
change  to  care,  as  the  duties  of  life  bow  the  backs  of 
the  young  to  their  burden. 

“  And  arc  you  going  to  let  those  two  fools  marry  ?’’ 
ashed  llermance. 

“  Why  not?”  said  Justine.  “They  love  each  other.” 

Ilermance’s  scorn  at  this  was  past  words.  She  rattled 
her  ten  fingers  in  the  air  bke  castanets,  while  her  flexible 
lips  and  her  vicious  nose  took  their  hardest  expression 
of  contempt. 

“  Why  not !”  she  repeated.  “  Why,  because  marriage 
is  an  insanity.  At'ho  but  a  madman  or  an  idiot  would 
think  of  perpetuating  the  mass  of  misery  this  groaning 
ball  carries?  If  marriage  were  at  an  end,  this  shabby, 
Btaning,  sickly,  shivering,  mongrel  race  between 
animal  and  angel,  called  man,  would  gradually  perish. 
Ah,  mon  Dieu !  what  a  blessing  it  would  be  to  see  them 
dwindling  away,  and  know,  as  you  saw  them  die,  that 
no  more  were  coming  to  toil,  groan,  and  die  likewise !” 

“  And  yet  you  married,”  answered  Justine. 

“  And  haven’t  I  as  great  a  right  to  be  a  fool  and 
repent  as  any  one  else  ?  Bah !  let  us  all  be  idiots,  the 
world  will  be  all  the  merrier.  Now-a-days  folks  have 
too  much  sense,  and  ruthlessly  they  use  it.  Each  man 
knows  if  he  doesn't  strip  the  skin  from  his  neighbour’s 
back,  he’ll  lose  his  own  ;  and  so  he  cheats,  and  lies,  and 
steals  with  all  the  strength  he  possesses.” 

“  Surely  all  riches  are  not  gained  by  trickery?” 

“No,  Justine,  yours  and  mine  came  to  us  without 
our  staining  a  finger.  Our  ancestors  robbed  for  us,  so 
we  are  justified  in  scorning  the  present  race,  who  rob 
for  themselves.” 

“  Do  you  know  Mr.  Grind  writes  me  that  Mr.  Schmidt, 
if  he  can  be  found,  will  come  into  a  large  fortune?  lie 
asks  if  you  can  aid  the  efforts  new  being  made  to  dis¬ 
cover  him.” 

“  Not  I.  Let  them  search  the  gibbets,  if  that  insti¬ 
tution  still  exists  in  England :  his  bones  are  certainly 
hanging  there  by  this  time.” 

“  Surely  you  do  not  think  so  ill  of  him,”  said  Justine 
anxiously.  “  To  me  he  did  not  seem  a  thoroughly  bad 
man.” 

“  To  you  Beelzebub  himself  would  present  paws  of 
velvet,  while  I  should  most  likely  get  the  benefit  of  an 
outstretched  claw.  I  tell  you,  termagant  as  I  am,  he 
frightenefi  me  ;  and  when  I  saw  the  company  he  kept, 
I  thought  it  best  to  fly.  Being  a  Pierpont,  I  did  not 
wish  to  figure  in  the  police-court  or  see  my  name  in  the 
list  of  thieves.  Family  piide  was  a  weakness  my  father 
allowed  me.  And  when  Schmidt  found  out  our  illegal 
marriage  gave  him  no  claim  on  my  property,  he  did 
not  trouble  himself  about  my  flight.” 

“  You  conmiitted  a  great  wrong,  llermance,  in  your 
hasty  marriage.  You  must  feel  glad  that  your  father 
left  you  his  forgiveness.” 

“  Glad  for  forgiveness ! — that  last  human  contrivance 


to  worry — that  trick  of  the  dying,  bent  on  aggravating 
the  living  up  to  the  last  second  they  have  breath  to 
worry  with.  Bah  !  I  laugh,  as  my  father  himself  would, 
at  that  silly  device  of  the  feeble — forgiveness.  When 
a  man  can  neither  cheat,  lie,  rob,  nor  steal  longer— 
when  the  clutch  he  had  on  his  brother’s  throat  or  his 
pocket  is  weakening,  and  his  fellow-man  is  escaping 
his  grasp — alors,  ma  ch'cir,  what  can  be  done  still  to 
injui-e  or  insult  him?  W’hy,  magnanimously  forgive 
him,  to  bo  sure !  That  will  sting  and  cut  if  nothing 
else  will,  so  the  good  Christian  dies  forgiving  his 
enemies — O  mon  Dkii ! — his  ciumii  n,  whom  he  has  baai 
cheating  and  bullying  all  his  life  long !” 

“  llermance,  you  shock  me,”  interposed  Justine.  “  I 
am  accustomed  to  hear  you  satirise  the  world,  but  when 
you  speak  thus  of  your  father - ” 

“And  why  shouldn’t  one  speak  the  truth  of  one's 
father  ?  lie  knew  nothing  would  annoy  and  irritate 
me  like  sending  his  last  breath  to  me  in  that  word 
forgiveness.  1  wish  I  could  have  come  into  his  room 
just  then ;  you  would  have  seen  what  his  forgivencs.? 
was  worth.  I  should  have  had  all  the  medicine  bottles 
at  my  head  if  there  was  nothing  else  at  hand.” 

This  was  so  characteristic  of  the  hermit-count,  tliat 
Mademoiselle  Justine  could  not  help  smiling. 

“  Yet  he  proved  his  forgiveness,  llermance,  by  not 
altering  his  will,”  she  said. 

“Bah!  he  hadn’t  time.  lie  would  have  torn  me  to 
jrieces  if  he  could,  lie  was  vicious — so  am  I — we  were 
a  pleasant  pair.  Now,  when  I  am  spiteful.  I’ve  no 
one  to  quarrel  with,  and  then  I  miss  him  horribly.” 

“  Help  us  to  find  your  husband,  llermance,”  said 
Justine,  laughing. 

“  I  can’t  quarrel  with  him.  Can  I  listen  to  bad 
French,  or  reply  to  a  creature  who  has  neither  wit  nor 
malice?  When  he  quarrels  he  swears  and  gets  drunk 
— that’s  his  nature  ;  and  yet  how  handsome  the  scamp 
is !  Ah,  mon  Dieu 

Here  the  little,  lean  llermance  shook  all  her  fingers 
in  the  air  in  her  favourite  gesture,  and  as  she  let  them 
gently  quiver  down  into  her  lap,  she  exclaimed,  with  a 
sigh— 

“  Well,  if  there  is  another  world,  I  wonder  how  my 
father  feels  in  it,  seeing  how  he  has  marred  my  natum  ? 
If  I  had  had  a  mother,  I  might  have  been  a  woman 
not  a  baked  monkey !” 

“  A  what !’’  cried  Justine. 

“  That's  what  Schmidt  called  me,  and  I  loved  him, 
Justine.  AVhatcver  tenderness,  sneers,  and  cynicism, 
ridicule,  and  ill-usage  had  left  in  me,  I  gave  to  him. 
Ah !  from  my  miserable  childhood,  when  bullyings, 
beatings,  and  starvation  were  called  education,  down 
to  this  day,  when  widowhood  and  hatred  are  called 
marriage,  what  a  life  mine  has  been !  Everything  is 
humbug — the  whole  world  a  lie !  I  wish  it  was  burnt 
up,  only  I  should  like  a  little  revenge  firet  upon  .some 
one.  Shall  I  never  even  have  the  comfort  of  flinging 
the  malice  of  my  forgiveness  at  somebody’s  head  ?” 

“You  can  forgive  your  dead  father,”  said  Justine 
softly. 

“  Forgive  a  dead  fiddlestick !  I  want  to  forgive  some 
living  person,  in  a  good,  hard,  vicious  way,  just  as  the 
world  always  forgives — vindictively.” 
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“  la  that  case  you  had  better  forgive  your  husband,” 
aasucred  her  friend. 

“  Well,  only  let  me  have  the  opportunity,  and  I’ll 
forgiv"  him  as  a  priest  or  a  puritan  would — with  fire 
and  torture.  Ah,  forgiveness  is  a  splendid  weapon, 
rightly  used !” 

At  this  moment  Stephanie  entered  hurriedly,  and 
laid  a  paper  on  the  table. 

“It  IS  a  telegram  from  England,  madame,”  she 
said. 

With  trembling  fingers  Mademoiselle  Vauternie 
broke  the  seal,  and  read  a  message  from  Mr.  Grind : — 
“  I  claim  your  promise.  Come  to  England  immediately. 
Bring  your  friend  Ilerstal  with  you,  and  entreat 
Madame  Schmidt  to  accompany  you:  it  is  most  im¬ 
portant  she  should  come.” 

“  You  will  go,  Ilermancc  ?”  exclaimed  Justine  eagerly. 
“  Mr.  Grind  would  not  ask  for  you  if  the  affair  was 
not  momentous.  Tliere  is  something  fearfully  wrong, 
I  know." 

“  If  you  think  there  is  anything  vicious  going  on,  I 
should  like  to  be  in  it,”  rc'turued  Hermance.  “  Perhaps 
they  are  going  to  hang  Mr.  Schmidt.  Yes,  I’ll  go — 
Tshat  should  I  do  here  without  you  ?" 


ClIAPTEPv  XIX. 

FORTNIGHT  passed  on  after  Mr.  Norman’s 
interview  with  Drossi,  and  even  the  busy  waiters 
at  the  great  hotel  where  lie  was  staying  could  not  but 
observe  how  haggard  he  grew,  and  how  fearfully  his 
excitement  increased  day  by  day.  Once  he  shut  him- 
iclf  in  his  room  for  a  night  and  a  day,  refusing  admit¬ 
tance  to  the  servants  who  knocked,  and  peremptorily 
refusing  also  medical  aid.  Sometimes  he  remained  out 
very  late,  retuniing  cxh.austed  by  fatigue  like  a  man 
Tho  had  tried  to  walk  down  his  misery.  Drossi  came 
to  his  hotel  several  times  alone,  and  once  or  twice  he 
called  accompanied  by  a  tall  man  dressed  in  clothes  of 
a  foreign  and  ugly  cut ;  but  Mr.  Norman  was  out,  and 
they  went  away  leaving  no  message. 

But  one  evening — ^thc  last  of  Mr.  Nonnan’s  life — 
these  two  came  again  late,  and  were  shown  up  by  his 
request  into  a  sitting-room  adjoining  his  bedchamber. 
Their  conversation  was  earnest  and  long,  and  the 
waiter  who  brought  them  wine  and  ndreshments 
remarked  that  Mr.  Norman  was  fearfully  pale,  and 
apparently  suffering  from  illness.  After  the  departure 
of  his  guests  he  rang  and  asked  for  brandy ;  then,  in  a 
husky  voice,  he  requested  to  be  called  the  next  morning 
at  five,  as  he  was  going  a  short  journey.  On  obeying 
his  behest,  the  servant  found  him  already  up  and 
dressed,  and,  although  ho  had  flung  himself  on  the  bed 
for  an  hour's  rest,  it  had  evidently  not  been  slept  in. 
He  refused  a  cab,  and  the  shivering  porter  let  him  out 
into  the  fresh  morning  air,  and  watched  him  go  quickly 
down  the  street,  lie  never  returned — he  was  never 
seen  ag.ain  alive.  'Whei’e  he  wandered  all  tlxit  day  none 
ever  knew,  but  the  next  night,  on  one  of  the  lonely 
roads  near  Epping  Forest,  a  man  was  found  deail.  I5y 
his  side  lay  a  flask  of  wine  and  a  small  phial  that  had 
contained  pmssic  acid.  The  flask  was  Mr.  Norman’s, 


and  in  his  pocket  were  letters  addressed  to  his  wife  and 
to  Mr.  Grind.  These  left  no  doubt  that  he  hr.d  com¬ 
mitted  self-destruction.  In  his  letter  to  Mr.  Grind  he 
entreated  that  gentleman  to  see  Fairy  and  explain  to 
her  the  circumstances  that  had  driven  him  to  despe¬ 
ration  and  suicide. 

Tlie  police,  on  finding  this  letter,  telegraphed  to 
Mr.  Grind,  who,  after  preparing  Fairy  for  news  of 
dreadful  import,  hurried  up  to  town.  On  having  the 
letters  handed  to  him,  he  recognised  the  writing  as 
Mr.  Norman’s ;  the  jicncil  and  card-case,  purse,  flask, 
and  watch  he  also  identified.  For  some  time  he  shrank 
from  seeing  the  body,  but,  pressed  by  the  police,  he 
at  last  consented.  On  entering  the  room  where  it  lay, 
he  shuddered  visibly,  and  when  the  sheet  was  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  cold,  handsome,  haggard  face,  the 
impassive  Mr.  Grind  shed  tears. 

In  spite  of  all  his  sins  he  had  loved  Leslie  Norman — 
the  smooth,  easy,  selfish,  fascinating  man  whom  he 
had  watched  through  all  the  careless  phases  of  his  life 
till  he  lay  here,  wrecked,  a  dishonoured  corpse,  a  thing 
to  be  gazed  at  by  gaping  curiosity,  a  theme  for  idle 
tongues. 

“  I  tried  to  save  him,”  said  Mr.  Grind  in  a  choked 
voice,  as  he  turned  away. 

After  consenting  to  attend  the  coming  inquest,  he 
travelled  back  to  Sharpton,  and  conveyed  to  Faiiy  that 
day  the  news  of  her  desolation.  He  was  not  pixqiared 
for  the  horror,  the  anguish,  the  grief  with  which  she 
received  the  dire  intelligence.  Weakened  in  health  and 
spirits  by  her  long,  lonely  fears,  and  crushed  by  this 
awful  realisation  of  her  forebodings,  she  was  in  no  state 
to  hear  the  history  which  !Mr.  Grind  had  yet  to  tell. 
In  pity  he  forbore,  waiting  for  the  time  when  she 
should  have  strength  to  bear  it. 

As  he  drove  home,  towards  evening,  in  the  sepulchral 
brougham,  shut  up  with  even  gloomier  thoughts  than 
of  old,  he  saw  by  the  huge  posters  and  the  visible 
excitement  of  passers-by,  that  the  dreadful  news  had 
reached  Sharpton.  His  mind  instantly  reverted  to  his 
beloved  bank  ;  it  would  be  stonned  to-morrow  by  this 
excited  population,  and  he  must  work  all  night  to 
s<ave  it.  Like  a  Titan  he  toiled,  and  like  a  Titan  he 
succeeded. 

Mr.  Norman  had  committed  suicide,  and  suicide 
surely  meant  secret  ruin,  said  the  frightened  mob,  so 
when  morning  broke  a  crowd  had  already  taken  pos¬ 
session  of  the  street  in  which  the  bank  stood.  But  the 
police  were  there  before  them,  and  so  were  Air.  Grind’s 
trusty  clerks,  and  so  was  Air.  Grind  himself. 

AVhen  night  came  he  had  paid  every  demand,  and 
pledged  to  the  great  houses  in  Ixnidon  who  had  sent 
him  gold  every  shilling  of  his  private  fortune;  but  he 
had  saved  the  bank,  and  when  the  exhausted  clerks 
closed  the  great  doors  and  laid  the  icsult  of  that 
arduous  day  before  him,  he  was  a  proud  and  exultant 
man.  No  widow’s,  no  orphan’s  tears  had  stained  the 
counter — no  execrations  of  heart-broken  and  ruined 
fathers  had  troubled  the  grim  repose  of  his  impassive 
face.  He  had  proved  himself  honest  to  the  whole 
assailing  world,  and  the  credit  of  “Norman  and  Grind” 
Wcas  firmer  than  ever. 
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most  exquisitely  beautiful,  espoeially  the  silk  stutfg 
from  Lyons,  and  the  silk  gauzes. 

^\'hat  can  be  more  lovely  than  the  delicate  birds  and 
butterflies  formed  of  tiny  colouretl  flowers  ujjon  light 
grey  or  white  gros-grain  V 

Showers  of  peacocks’  feathers  are  also  a  favomite 
pattern ;  garlands  of  field-tloweis,  mixed  with  wheat- 
ears,  bouquets  of  heartsease,  of  roses  and  heliotropes, 
of  convolvuli  and  sweet  peas,  rival  water  -  coloured 
paintings  by  the  freshness  and  brilliancy  of  their  tints 
and  the  soft  delicacy  of  their  shaded  outlines. 

'i’hen  the  brocaded  silks  are 
really  splendid ;  a  rich  black 
It  pilk  is  ornamented  with 

l§  branches  of  the  most  delicate 

Jm  M  ferns,  brociided  in  gold,  and 

/r  M  boucpiets  of  colouied 

Coloured  gros-grain  silks 
mjT  -  are  brocaded  with  gold  leaves 

or  flowers,  extremely  light  and 

AVhitc  gros-grain  silks,  with 
m  l  iSH  satin  stripes,  are  ornamented 
k .  with  oval  medallions  contaiu- 

ing  brocadcHl  bouquets  of 
'M/B  flowers  in  all  their  natural 

white  chine  silks 
have  tiny  patterns  of  brocaded 
flowerets  sprinkled  over  them, 
showers  of  feathers  of  ditfe- 
rent  colours,  or  tiights  of  tiny 
336.— Bodice  for  Walking  Dress.  birds. 


336  to  337«. — New  Patterns  for  Bodices. 

No.  336  is  a  bodice  for  a  walking  dress  ;  it  is  high  at 
the  back,  open  and  rounditl  in  front,  and  has  a  cross 
silk  band  round  the  inlge,  which  is  ornamented  with 
br.aid  and  jet  beads.  This  bodice  is  completed  by  tabs 
rounded  at  the  back  and  front,  but  square  at  the  sides. 
'I'he  waistband  is  embroidered  with  jet,  and  finished  off 
with  a  network  and  jet  fringe.  Long  sleeves,  orna- 
)nented  with  silk  bands,  crossed  in  the  same  way  as 
those  upon  the  bodice. 

337  and  3.37«. — Biick  and 
front  of  the  same  pattern.  A 
low  silk  bodice,  cut  square  at 
the  top  in  front,  and  rounded 
at  the  back.  The  ornamen-  ^ 

tation  consists  of  jet  and  lace ; 
it  is  worn  with  a  high  bodice 
and  long  sleeves  of  white  f  t 


338. — ^Tu.\velling  Costi'me. 

The  whole  costume  is  made 
of  silk  poplin.  The  straight 
paletot,  wliich  has  the  shape 
of  half  a  scarf,  is  very  short 
at  the  back,  and  trimmed  all 
round  with  cross  strips  of  a 
darker  shade.  Wide  sleeves, 
with  simulatcni  revers.  But¬ 
tons  and  silk  cord  to  corre¬ 
spond  with  the  cross  strips. 
Upper-skirt,  cut  in  the  shape 


337.— Square  Silk  Bodice  (Front), 


337a. — Square  Silk  Bodice  (Back). 


of  an  open  tunic,  pointed  in  front,  round  at  the  back. 
Under-skirt,  trimmed  with  scalloped-out  cross  strips. 


Tlie  silk  gauze  dresses  are  no  loss  beautiful.  Some 
are  white,  with  garlands  or  bouquets  of  flowers  of 
natural  colours ;  some  are  coloured  with  patterns  in 
white,  or  in  darker  shades  of  the  siune  colour;  others 
are  striped  or  chine. 

Among  the  silk  materials,  wc  notice  the  foulard  for 
dresses  of  La  Malle  des  Indes  in  the  section  of  tissues 
galerie  rle  Tourx. 

La  Malle  des  Indes  is  the  most  important  of  the  ware¬ 
houses  specially  devoted  to  this  material,  and  has  no 
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To-d.\y  we  will  date  our  letter  from  the  Champ  de 
Mars,  for  it  is  in  the  galleries  of  the  Great  Exhibition 
that  fashions  can  best  be  stiulied  just  now. 

The  materials  therein  exhibited  are,  some  of  them. 
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high  bodice  has  long  sleeves  of  brown  silk ;  the  short 
loose  paletot  is  buff-coloured,  and  has  loose  open  sleeves; 
the  under-skirt  is  of  brown  silk.  The  trimming  of  the 
dress  and  paletot  is  completed  by  long  grelot  fringes  of 
brown  and  buff-coloure<t  silk  gimp. 

A  dress  of  green  gros-grain  silk  is  very  richly  trimmed 
with  a  pattern  of  leaves  worked  in  fine  green  and  white 
silk  coni. 

A  dress  of  Havannah  coloured  silk  is  trimmed  with 


raised embroiilory,  with  silks  of  various  bright  colours. 
Wheatears  are  often  mixed  with  the  field- flowers,  and 
they  are  embroidered  in  straw. 

AVe  have  also  noticed  raised  flowers  made  of  coloured 
silk  guipure.  This  guipure  is  called  dentdie  de  (j'ifitr- 
rille,  and  is  quite  a  novelty;  it  is  used  for  trimming 
dresses,  and  especially  white  tulle  bonnets. 

Some  very  rich  burnous,  or  sortie  du  bal,  are  made 
of  black  Indian  lace,  ornamented  with  gold  braid. 

2  u 


rival  for  the  beauty  of  its  tissues  and  the  elegance  of  diamond-shaped  patterns  of  a  lighter  shade  of  the  same 
its  patterns.  We  invite  our  readers  to  judge  of  this  brown ;  the  arrangement  of  this  trimming  is  too  elabo- 
themselves,  not  only  at  the  Exhibition,  but  by  visiting  rate  to  be  describe,  but  the  general  effect  is  very  good, 
the  warehouse  itself.  Nos.  24  and  26,  Passage  Verdeau,  and  the  dress  is  generally  admired ;  it  is  known  as  the 
Faubourg  Montmartre,  where  they  will  be  able  to  robe  haraiie,  and  is  said  to  have  been  noticed  and  bought 
admire  a  magnificent  collection  of  foulard  dresses  for  by  the  Empress.  The  dress  has  a  double  skirt,  and  a 
evening,  walking,  and  travelling  toilets  of  the  most  paletot  to  correspond ;  it  is  entirely  of  two  shades  of 
fashionable  colours  and  patterns.  brown,  and  the  ornaments  are  embroidered  with  small 


fashionable  colours  and  patterns.  brown,  ai 

To  facilitate  the  choice  of  ladies  who  live  far  from  !  jet  beads. 
Paris,  the  proprietor  of  La  Malle 
des^ndes  sends  ^s^  splentbd  col- 

dress  is  trimmed  with  large  pleats 


A  most  beautiful  court  dress  is  of 
sea-green  silk,  trimmed  with  rouleaux 
of  white  satin  and  borders  of  point 
d’Alencon.  It  forms  a  sweeping  train 
at  the  back.  The  front  part  is  of 
white  silk,  with  green  rouleaux  and 
borders  of  lace  to  match.  The  low 
bodice,  with  pointed  basque,  is  of  green 
silk. 

Another  court  dress  of  white  satin 
is  oniamented  with  long  lappets  of 
white  gros-grain  covered  with  gold  em¬ 
broidery,  and  with  cross  strips  of  green 
silk  edged  with  lace. 

A  dress  of  rose- 
coloured  silk  is 
trimmed  with 
sprigs  of  black 
lace  flowers 
j'”  worked  in  ap- 

j  plique  over  it, 

f  H  I  deep 

IT  ij  1  borders  of  lace 

I  j  Ij  j  '  to  match  upon 

L.  ■  1  ;  |!  the  skirt,  bodice, 

1  j  I  I  and  sleeves. 

1  i  <  i  n  i  Then  there  are 

'C  T''!‘  ''  T  \  1  i  dresses  of  white 
Si  "  t  ^  ']  [  most  ex- 

Mv  '  T  j  '  quisitelycmbroi- 
j|  j jjA  dered  with  gar- 

I  IP  •  Lands  worked  in 
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Others  are  of  white  cashmere,  worked  with  patterns 
in  applique  of  coloured  cloth  edged  with  gold  soutache. 

Others,  again,  of  white  gros-grain  silk  richly  em¬ 
broidered  with  arabesque  patterns  of  gold  and  silver, 
or  with  flowers  of  natural  colours  worked  in  silk. 

A  long  burnous  is  made  of  guipure  de  laine — that  is, 
woollen  guipure,  a  material  extremely  light  and  beau¬ 
tiful,  and  covered  with  flowers,  foliage,  and  arabesque 
patterns  in  all  colours. 

Small  jackets  and  borders  for  dresses  and  petticoats 
are  made  of  the  same  guipure ;  but  it  is  far  too  showy 
to  be  generally  Avorn. 

The  collection  of  lacc  shawls  and  burnous  in  the 
Great  Exhibition  are  really  splendid,  and  tliey  arc  very 
fashionable  this  year.  In  fact  there  is  nothing  more 
elegant  than  a  shawl  of  black  Chantilly  lace  over  a 
dress  of  gros-grain  silk  or  gaze  do  soie. 

In  passementerie  there  are  wonderful  patterns  of  the 
rarest  gimp  work,  trimmings  to  cover  the  front  of  a 
dress  entirely,  or  merely  ornaments  for  the  epaulettes, 
sleeves,  waistbands,  and  pockets. 

The  Egyptian  girdle  is  now  very  frequently  made 
of  fine  coloured  soutache,  with  the  necklace  and  brace¬ 
lets  to  match ;  it  forms  a  very  beautiful  trimming  for 
a  dress.  The  soutache  may  either  be  black  or  of  the 
colour  of  the  dress ;  the  latter  is  preferable. 

Corselets  with  Avaistbands  and  long  lappets  arc  made 
entirely  of  soutache  or  braid-Avork.  They  arc  pretty  to 
wear  with  a  Avhite  muslin  bodice  and  a  coloured  skirt. 

Artificial  floAvers  of  all  kinds  are  seen  in  profusion, 
and  form  a  very  pretty  part  of  the  Exhibition,  being 
arranged  with  a  great  deal  of  taste. 

Those  which  belong  more  particularly  to  our  de¬ 
partment  are  those  Avhich  arc  employed  for  evening 
coiffures,  or  as  trimmings  for  bonnets. 

Most  coiffures  are  formed  of  garlands  which  are 
arranged  into  a  round  coronet  upon  the  head,  and 
finished  off  in  long  trailing  sprays  at  the  back.  Water- 
lilies,  Avith  their  long  drooping  foliage,  are  frequently 
employed  for  these  garlands,  or  variegated  leaves  Avith 
tiny  coloured  berries. 

There  are  bonnets,  too,  and  hats  of  various  descrip¬ 
tions  ;  but  they  seem  to  us  for  the  most  part  too 
eccentric  to  be  Avorn  by  Parisian  or  English  ladies, 
Avho  more  generally  prefer  a  simpler  style. 

We  have,  hoAvever,  taken  note  of  the  folloAving : — 

A  bell-shaped  Avhite  straw  hat,  studded  all  over  Avitli 
small  blue  beads,  bound  with  a  strip  of  black  moire 
ribbon,  ornamented  with  a  row  of  large  cut  jet  beads. 
On  one  side  a  bow  of  narrow  black  moire  ribbon, 
fastened  Avith  a  square  jet  buckle,  and  a  long  black 
ostrich  feather  throAvn  back  over  the  croAvn. 

A  bonnet  of  golden-brown  coloured  crape,  with 
a  Avreath  of  metallic  foliage  of  the  same  rich  golden 
tints,  and  lappets  of  crape  instead  of  ribbon.strings. 

A  bonnet  of  maize-coloured  crape,  trimmcil  Avith  a 
wreath  of  full-bloAvn  yelloAV  roses,  AA’hich  is  continued 
in  long  sprays  over  the  strings. 

With  regard  to  bonnets  in  general  we  may  say  that 
the  mantilla  fanchon  is  the  favourite  model  at  present. 
It  is  a  fanchon  Avith  a  sort  of  veil  falling  over  the  neck, 
and  continued  in  lappets  Avhich  arc  fastened  in  front 
over  the  bosom  with  a  brooch  or  flower,  and  which  is 


called  the  mantilla  veil.  It  is  made  of  crape  or  tulle 
bordered  with  lace. 

Garlands  of  bronze,  golden  brown,  or  copper-coloured 
metallic  foliage  arc  very  much  in  vogue  for  straw 
crape,  or  tulle  bonnets ;  also  sih'cry  grey  or  variegated 
foliage,  mixed  Avith  small  berries,  tiny  bunches  of 
grapes,  or  acorns. 

Feathers  come  next  to  the  artificial  flowers  in  the 
Crystal  Palace ;  they  arc  also  a  rare  and  goodly  sight. 
Trimmings  of  feathers  are  veiy  beautiful;  but  Ave 
hardly  expected  to  see  skirts  made  entii-ely  of  Avhite 
feathers,  and  trimmed  Avith  garlands  of  floAvers  made 
of  birds’  feathers  of  different  colours.  To  Avhat  bird 
AA’ould  a  lady  think  she  might  be  compared  if  she  Avere 
thus  attired  in  Avhite  plumage?  To  a  SAvan,  no  doubt, 
for  we  hope  the  gallantry  of  her  admirers  Avould  forbid 
them  to  name  the  bird  Avhose  feathers  are  most  fre¬ 
quently  enqiloyed  for  useful  purposes. 

The  tips  of  peacocks’  feathers  form  very  beautiful 
borders,  not  only  for  hats  and  bonnets,  but  also  for 
jackets  and  dresses. 

We  also  admired  patterns  most  beautifully  em¬ 
broidered  in  delicate  feathers  upon  tulle. 

Children  are  not  forgotten  in  the  Great  Exhibition, 
for  not  to  speak  of  their  toys,  Avhicti  occupy  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  large  space  in  one  of  the  spacious  circular 
galleries,  there  is  quite  a  collection  of  very  elegant 
costumes  specially  intended  for  them.  We  Avill  mention 
a  fcAV. 

A  frock  of  blue  velvet,  trimmed  Avith  a  delicate 
border  worked  in  white  feathers  and  pcail  beads.  The 
trimming  simulates  a  tunic,  open  in  front  upon  the 
skirt,  and  a  very  low  corselet  over  the  bodice.  There 
is  a  very  dainty  little  toquet  of  blue  velvet  trimmed  to 
corresiiond. 

A  loAV  frock  of  silver-grey  gros-grain  silk,  orna¬ 
mented  with  a  small  pattern  of  floAverets  worked  in 
coral,  and  edged  with  borders  of  the  same. 

A  frock  of  blue  glace  silk,  entirely  covered  with 
strips  of  insertion  and  borders  of  Valenciennes  lace. 

A  frock  of  white  gros-grain  silk,  trimmed  Avith  cross¬ 
strips  of  the  same,  edged  with  pink  silk  cord,  and 
finished  off  with  pink  silk  tassels.  The  white  skirt  is 
looped  up  over  an  under-skirt  of  pink  silk. 

And  a  frock  of  white  silk,  Avith  a  pattern  of  very 
small  bouquets  of  coloured  flowers,  trimmed  Avith  strips 
of  Avliitc  ribbon  striped  Avith  all  the  various  colours  of 
these  floAvers.  This  coquettish  little  frock  is  called  la 
robe  jardiniere. 

A  very  interesting  part  of  the  Exhibition  is  that 
which  contains  a  collection  of  wooden  figures  dressed 
up  in  all  the  different  costumes  of  the  French  provinces. 
Though  far  from  complete,  this  collection  is  extremely 
curious,  and  shoAvs  the  quaint  dress  of  the  peasants  of 
Brittany,  Vendee,  Normandy,  &c.  I'he  most  remark¬ 
able  are,  perhaps,  those  of  the  Avomen  of  the  Bays  de 
Caux,  Avith  their  enormous  lace  caps ;  but  the  most 
admired  are  certainly  the  Bretons,  Avith  their  cloth 
jackets,  richly  cmbroiilcred  and  ornamented  Avith  silver 
medals  placed  in  straight  roAvs  overlapping  one  another. 

These  jackets  are  uoav  much  Avorn  by  ladies,  and  they  | 
arc  imitated  as  closely  as  possible  from  the  real  Breton 
pattern.  They  arc  trimmed  Avith  square  pieces  cm- 
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'  broidercd  with  figures  in  coloured  silk,  and  some  are 
also  ornamented  with  silver  medals. 

Children’s  costumes  are  also  in  the  Breton  style.  For 
boys,  the  straight,  short,  wide  trousers,  loose  square 
jacket  and  waistcoat,  are  made  of  grey  or  light  brown 
cloth. 

Little  girls  also  wear  the  Breton  jacket,  but  more 
elegant,  made  of  white  or  light  blue  cashmere,  and  em¬ 
broidered  with  silks  of  various  bright  colours. 

The  canotier  hat  is  still  most  generally  worn  by 
children  and  young  ladies,  or  the  round  toquet.  The 
Tyrolese  and  the  bateliere  shapes  are  preferred  by  ladies. 

riaits  of  ribbon  or  velvet  are  used  for  trimming 
bonnets  and  hats  as  well  as  dresses. 

But  to  return  to  the  Great  Exhibition,  there  is  a 
action  devoted  to  false  hair — chignons,  curls,  tresses — 
and  very  curious  it  is  to  see  the  spoils  of  female  beauty 
thus  exhibited.  Female  beauty  did  we  say  ?  But  there 
are  false  whiskers  also,  false  beards,  and  false  hair  for 
gentlemen,  so  that  it  would  be  imwise  for  them  to  throw 
the  first  stone. 

There  are  wonders  in  embroidery,  cspeeially  that 
from  Nancy,  which  is  remarkably  beautiful.  There  are 
1  peignoirs  and  muslin  dresses  embroidered  all  over  with 
I  the  richest  patterns. 

A  little  further,  we  notice  a  dross  of  unbleached 
linen  embroidered  in  satin  stitch  with  grey  thread, 
edged  round  in  over-cast  with  black.  The  dress  is 
short.  'The  under-skirt  and  short  loose  paletot  are  of 
the  same  material,  and  embroidered  to  correspond.  The 
pattern  is  composed  of  garlands  of  convolvulus,  and  is 
e.vtremely  pretty.  This  dress,  though  very  simple,  is 
in  far  better  taste  than  many  a  brighter  one. 

’The  specimens  of  silk  embroidery,  of  which  we  have 
already  spoken  apropos  of  dresses,  are  very  beautiful. 
There  are  small  jackets  without  sleeves  of  the  Bolero 
shape,  with  beautiful  patterns  of  flowers  embroidered 
in  all  their  natural  colours.  Besides  the  Breton  jacket, 
the  only  pattern  in  favour  just  now  is  this  short  tight- 
fitting  jacket,  rounded  off  in  front  and  without  sleeves. 
To  wear  with  these  there  are  silk  skirts  embroidered 
with  garlands  of  flowers,  which  go  round  the  bottom 
and  then  come  up  over  each  of  the  gored  widths. 

The  most  splendid  ribbons  for  sashes  come  from 
St.  Etienne.  T’hey  are  white,  with  exquisite  patterns 
of  garlands  or  bouquets  of  flowers,  which  seem  as  if 
they  were  painted  upon  them. 

‘  Others  in  the  jardiniere  style — that  is,  striped  of  all 
colours  over  a  white  ground — are  very  fashionable  this 
year. 

Of  parasols  there  are  a  great  variety.  The  most 
elegant,  to  our  taste,  are  those  of  gros-grain  silk, 
covered  with  white  or  black  lace.  Others  are  more 
eccentric.  One  has  a  deep  fringe  of  feathers ;  another 
is  trimmed  with  a  garland  of  artificial  foliage  and  a 
fringe  of  long  green  grasses;  another  with  drooping 
branches  of  lilies  of  the  valley.  Simpler  ones  are  scal¬ 
loped  out  round  the  edge,  and  oniamentcd  at  the  top 
with  a  rosette  and  long  ends  of  ribbon. 

Lastly,  there  is  a  model  of  the  Pope’s  parasol,  which 
is  of  white  gros-grain  silk,  with  twelve  oval  medallions 
with  the  figures  of  the  twelve  apostles  painted  upon 
them,  and  a  deep  gold  fringe  round  the  edge.  The 


handle  is  gilt,  and  finished  at  the  top  by  a  round  ball 
with  a  cross  over  it.  This  parasol  is  an  exact  copy  of 
that  which  is  carried  above  the  Pope’s  head  in  the  pro¬ 
cessions  which  take  place  on  some  great  festival  days 
in  the  streets  of  Rome. 

We  have  not  yet  spoken  of  jewels,  or  of  many  other 
beautiful  things,  but  we  must  leave  them  for  our  next 
letter  for  want  of  space. 

DESCUIPTION  OF  OUR  FASHION  PLATE. 

Walkixo  Toilf.t. — A  blue  round  bonnet  of  pleated 
silk,  trimmed  with  an  ornament  of  white  beads ;  blue 
ribbon  strings.  An  imder-dress  of  plain  blue  silk,  with  a 
very  low  bodice.  An  upper  dress  of  light  organdi,  with 
a  high  bodice  and  long  sleeves.  The  top  of  the  bodice, 
the  bottom  of  the  skirt,  and  the  scams  of  each  width 
are  trimmed  with  strips  of  guipure  insertion,  under 
which  are  passed  small  bows  of  ribbon. 

Visiting  Toilet. — bonnet  composed  of  a  small 
square  piece  of  embroidered  tulle,  edged  rohnd  with  a 
garland  of  small  roses.  A  dress  of  havannah-coloured 
silk,  ornamented  with  cross-strips  of  silk,  forming  three 
rounded  lappets,  which  arc  trimmed  with  patterns 
worked  in  applique  of  black  velvet  over  them.  The 
trimming  of  the  bodice  does  not  come  down  farther 
at  the  back  than  in  fronc. 

description  of  our  coloured  pjvttern. 

THE  “ MENTONE"  TBAVELLINO-BAO. 

Matfrlnls;  20  inches  of  canvas,  3  skeins  of  light  red 
wool,  10  skeins  of  second  shade  red,  3  skeins  of  dark 
red,  3  skeins  of  light  drab,  1  skein  of  dark  drab,  9 
skeins  of  bright  blue,  12  skeins  of  yellow-brown,  3 
skeins  of  gold-colour  filoselle,  i  skein  of  white,  J  skein 
of  green,  and  4  doz.  skeins  of  black  wool  for  grounding. 

Travelling  being  quite  the  order  of  the  day  at  present, 
we  think  this  pattern  will  be  a  welcome  one  to  many  of 
our  readers.  It  is  worked  on  Penelope  canvas  with 
Berlin  wool  and  filoselle.  The  design  is  remarkably 
beautiful  and  effective,  and  its  bright  colours  come  out 
very  strikingly  from  the  black  groundwork. 

Either  of  the  crossbars  may  be  worked  separately, 
and  used  as  borders  for  mats,  footstools,  cushions,  and 
so  on. 

Madame  Adolphe  Goubaud,  33,  Rathbone-place, 
Oxford-street,  Ijondon,  W.,  supplies  the  above  materials 
for  Cs.  fid. ;  postage.  Is. ;  commencing  the  bag.  Is.  extra. 


A  QUIET  BOOK.* 

IIF,  author  of  Sylvan  Holt's  Daughter  has  again 
written  a  most  readable  book.  Unallured  by  the 
temptations  of  the  “  sensation  school,”  unattracted  by 
the  “horrible  talcs”  now  in  vogue,  disgracing  some 
of  our  first-class  serials,  written  for  and  accepted 
by  cultured  readers.  Holme  Lee  relics  upon  the 
charm  of  a  quiet,  truthful  narrative,  with  little  beyond 
commonplace  hopes  and  fears,  and  the  old,  old  story, 
of  which  none  but  the  world- worn  or  sceptic  can  weary. 

Mr.  WynwardTs  Ward  opens  with  a  Christmas  scene 


*  Mr.  Wynusards  Ward.  By  Holme  Lee.  Smith,  Elder,  anl 
Co.,  C5,  CoruhilL 
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A  QUIET  BOOK. 


of  happy  children  starting  to  spend  Christmas  with 
their  grandparents.  These  children  are  Mr.  W yii  ward's. 

“'Let  all  the  children  come,*  wrote  dear  old  grandmam'na 
Hatton;  and  they  all  went — Francis,  Anna,  Geoffrey,  Maarice, 
Lois,  and  Penelope  Croft,  their  father's  ward.” 

This  said  Penelope  is  the  heroine  of  the  story.  She 
is  described  as  being  “  pathetically  ugly,”  but  kind  and 
good,  upright  and  sensitive,  with  a  strong  sense  of 
justice,  and  a  good  deal  of  common  sense.  At  Bracken- 
field,  Penelope  and  the  children  have  a  joyous  time, 
made  all  the  more  so  by  the  return  of  their  Aunt 
Millicent's  lover.  The  little  interlude  of  Milly's  love 
story  is  prettily  introduced.  Aunt  Milly,  when  young, 
was  very  proud,  and  broke  off  her  engagement  with 
Michael  Forester,  because  she  fancied  he  was  not  as 
devoted  as  he  should  be.  For  seven  long  years  she 
hears  no  tidings  of  him,  and  is  not  the  only  woman 
who  has  echoed  Jean  Ingclow's  words — 

“  ‘  How  could  I  know  I  shoold  lore  thee  to-day. 

When  that  day  I  held  thee  not  dear  ? 

How  conld  I  know  I  should  lore  thee  away. 

When  I  did  not  lore  thee  anear?’  ” 

MTien  Michael  Forester  does  appear,  he  is  taken  for 
a  ghost,  and  Aunt  Milly  is  surprised  into  a  renewal 
of  her  love  tics,  and  at  twenty-five  Milly's  grief  is 
only  for  the  lost  years  and  the  suffering  they  have  both 
endured  through  her  foolish  pride. 

“  ‘  Oh,  the  lost  years,  the  lost  years,  Pennie,'  sobbed  her  sweet 
companion,  ‘the  lost  years  and  the  cfiange!’  that  was  the  burthen 
of  her  regret  aud  her  complaint.  Pennie  sighed  and  said  nothing, 
and  presently  fell  asleep.” 

On  the  return  home  of  the  young  Wynwards,  they 
find  their  father  obliged  to  leave  the  country;  and 
“Eastwold  House  in  decay”  is  a  sad  chapter.  Mr. 
"Wynward,  a  gentlemanly  man,  indolent  by  nature, 
has,  from  the  sheer  force  of  that  indolence,  given  his 
estates  and  the  entire  management  of  his  affairs  into 
the  hands  of  his  solicitor,  Mr.  Hargrave,  the  old  type 
of  lawyer — of  course,  a  villain. 

He  ruins  his  client  and  pledges  Penelope  Croft's 
title-deeds,  but  we  must  not  forestal  matters. 

“  How  had  Penelope  Croft  come  by  her  heiress-ship  ?  That  is 
soon  told.  Her  father,  Jonathan  Croft,  tenant-farmer  at  May- 
field,  had  followed  the  plough  in  peace  for  a  score  of  years.  The 
railway  mania  set  in.  He  was  smitten  with  the  gold  fever,  he 
thirsted  to  become  rich,  drew  his  thrifty  savings  out  of  the  Nor- 
minster  Bank,  invested  them  in  scrip,  bought  and  sold,  and  bought 
and  sold  again,  and  in  a  few  mouths  achieved  a  wonderful  great 
fortune.  Ho  did  not  live  to  lose  it  again,  but  died  literally  of 
amaze-nent  at  his  good  luck.” 

So  this  is  how  Pennie  has  seventy  thousand  pounds, 
and  is  left  Squire  AVynward's  ward,  and  to  be  made  a 
lady  of.  Her  mother  lias  no  voice  in  the  matter,  and 
only  sees  her  daughter  occasionally  on  a  visit. 

Mrs.  Croft,  Pennic's  mother,  is  a  pleasant  per¬ 
sonage,  anxious  about  her  daughter’s  happiness,  proud 
of  her  as  “a  lady,”  and  yet  jealous  of  her  .child s 
affection- for  the  squire's  family.  Gossipy,  aud  relying 
much  on  her  own  people  aud  her  own  friends, 
Mrs.  Croft  is  a  perfect  type  of  her  class. 

"While  staying  at  ilayfield  the  hero  appears  on  the 
scene.  Jlr.  Tindal  breaks  his  leg,  and  stays  at  hospi¬ 
table  Mayfield  until  the  cure  is  completed.  During  his 
convalescence  he  falls  in  love  with  Peimie,  who  returns 


his  affection  with  all  the  strength  and  ardour  of  her 
generous,  romantic  nature. 

Arthur  Tindal  is  under  a  social  ban.  His  elder 
brother,  Hugh,  was  shot  by  an  unknown  hand  at  a 
pic-nic,  and  the  suspicion  is  so  strong  against  Arthur 
that  he  is  tried,  but  “  no  true  bill”  is  the  decision,  and 
he  remains  neither  condemned  nor  cleared — a  pariah 
among  his  own  people,  accursed  in  his  father's  house. 
He  is  next  heir,  aud  takes  possession  of  the  property. 
The  girl  he  loved  (and  whom  Hugh  loved)  believes  the 
story  of  his  crime  aud  marries  another  man.  and  Arthur 
Tindal  is  a  wanderer  on  the  face  of  the  earth  until,  on 
one  of  his  home  journeys,  he  meets  with  the  lucky 
accident  that  introduces  him  to  Penelope  Croft. 

It  would  spoil  the  interest  of  the  story  to  relate  the 
wooing,  to  tell  how  Penelope  is  true  and  faithful 
through  evil  report  and  through  every  attempt  to 
separate  her  from  the  man  she  loves,  how  her  strong 
faith  in  his  innocence  saves  him  from  a  wasting,  useless 
life,  her  faith  reviving  his  faith  in  Almighty  goodness 
aud  justice,  her  pure  affection  winning  him  to  happi¬ 
ness  and  peace.  How,  against  her  mother’s  prayers, 
against  her  relation’s  wishes  and  commands,  Penelope 
Croft  marries  Arthur  Tindal,  and  the  two,  living  to¬ 
gether  in  the  happiness  and  peace  wduch  arc  the  result 
of  the  union  of  such  spirits,  win  the  respect  of  all ;  and 
how  Jlr.  Tindal  is  gradually  regaining  his  position  in 
society — indeed,  has  regained  it — when  his  innocence 
is  proved ;  a  girl  ruined  by  his  brother,  maddened  by 
his  desertion  of  her  and  her  child,  had  shot  her  betrayer 
aud  lied  from  the  scene,  aud  dying,  her  father,  who 
knew  it  all  along,  confesses  the  secret. 

Other  incidents  are  introduced  into  the  tale,  but 
this  is  the  outline  of  Penelope  Croft’s  story.  Her 
fortune  is  lost  in  the  coolest  w’ay  possible,  and  no 
one  seems  to  care  in  the  least  degree.  Mr.  Hargrave 
is  allowed  to  appropriate  the  AV’ynward  and  Croft 
estates  m  the  easiest  manner,  and,  though  brought 
to  justice  at  last,  no  amends  beyond  a  justifi¬ 
cation  of  Mr.  Wynward’s  conduct  as  guardian  is  ex¬ 
tracted  from  the  lawyer.  Mr.  Wynward  dies  on  his 
return,  and  the  family  are  scattered.  The  chief  interest 
of  the  story  is  centred  in  Penelope  Croft,  and  with  her 
alone  do  we  feel  much  sympathy.  Her  merits  and 
failings  are  summed  up  in  the  following  quotation  : — 

“  Pennie  had  none  of  the  polite  accomplishmcuta.  She  played 
on  the  piano  with  a  wooden  finger ;  her  voice  was  nntuneable ; 
she  had  no  eye  for  perspective  in  drawing,  and  her  dancing 
was  as  queer  as  her  countenance.  Her  governess  says  she  knows 
nothing  beyond  the  three  R's — reading,  'riting,  and  rithinetic.’ 

“  ‘  Say  the/our  i?'s,  and  add  riding — I  can  do  almost  anything 
with  a  horse,'  cried  Pennie,  who  had  overheard  her. 

“  Do  almost  anything  with  a  horse  t  She  might  have  said,  too, 
that  she  conld  do  almost  anything  with  a  tree,  a  wall,  a  hnrdle  to 
climb,  a  race  to  run,  a  boat  to  row,  a  bird  to  shoot,  a  dog  to  break. 
These  things  came  natnral  to  her.  It  was  a  thousand  pities  she 
was  not  a  boy,  for  she  never  would  he  a  lady.  It  was,  however, 
within  the  limits  of  possibility  that  she  might  be  a  straightforward, 
practical,  honest  little  gentlewoman ;  aud  as  s'ae  grew  up  it  be¬ 
came  more  and  more  certain  every  day  that  this  was  what  she 
would  be.  Small,  plain,  outspoken,  romantic,  generous,  simple, 
courageous,  dutiful — those  were  the  outlines  of  Mr.  AVynward's 
ward.” 

Society  in  York,  where  the  "Wynward  family  stay 
after  leaving  Eastwold,  is  well  described,  aud  a  Mns. 


CONCERTS,  THEATRES,  ENTERTAINMENTS,  &c. 


Lefevrc  is  a  type  of  a  class  of  women  which,  though 
still  far  from  numerous,  is  steadily  “  on  the  increase,” 
as  the  census  liath  it.  Let  her  speak  for  herself : — 

Sbs  was  wont  to  say  that  unless  men  were  of  Tery  high  dig¬ 
nity,  or  very  high  mind,  wealth  vulgarised  (Item — especially  new 
we^th.  Parse-pride  she  utterly  contemned ;  graceful  poverty  was 
always  a  plea  for  her  favour." 

Hostesses,  take  a  lesson  from  this : — 

"  Her  rooms  were  small  hut  elegant,  and  always  well  snpplied 
with  novelties  to  make  conversation  about.  People  came  together 
there  easily  and  got  on  easily.  Nobody  took  airs.  The  distinc¬ 
tion  of  visiting  intimately  at  that  hoa.se  levelled  all  other  distinc¬ 
tions.  Birth,  talent,  or  a  million  are  the  usual  passports  into 
gociety.  Mrs.  Lefevro  did  not  care  fur  the  mUliun.” 

Of  course  such  a  woman  “  takes  to”  our  Penelope, 
and  does  her  what  good  she  can  by  her  support  and 
countenance.  Penelope  with  her  child  is  a  pretty 
picture  at  the  end  of  the  work,  which  closes  satisfac¬ 
torily  for  all  parties. 

As  a  whole,  Mr.  WynwardCs  Ward  is  wanting  in 
unity ;  the  histories  of  the  different  lives  want  connec¬ 
tion  ;  we  feel  interest,  only,  in  the  heroine’s  fate,  while 
the  lawyer’s  part  of  the  story  is  sadly  incomplete. 

AVe  do  not  consider  these  volumes  equal  to  Holme 
Lee’s  other  works,  and  we  do  think  the  imitation  of 
Mrs.  Gaskell’s  style  of  writing  as  undesirable  as  it  is 
unsuccessful.  Holme  Lee  writes  quite  well  enough  to 
be  above  cojiying  any  style,  however  excellent. 

- ♦ - 

OPERAS,  CONCERTS,  ENTERTAINMENTS,  &c. 
HE  lyric  drama  is  ably  sup2)ortcd  this  season  both  in 
the  llaymarket  and  Covent  Garden.  Mademoiselle 
Adelina  Patti  still  maintains  her  well-earned  position 
as  the  most  pojjular  of  the  queens  of  song.  In  her  per¬ 
formance  nature  and  art  are  wonderfully  combined,  all 
her  endowments  being  assiduously  cultivated,  the  refine¬ 
ments  which  art  alone  can  simeradd  to  the  bountiful 
gifts  of  nature.  Mademoiselle  Patti  made  her  first 
appearance  this  season  in  the  Figaro.  To  tlie  delight 
of  an  enthusiastic  audience  she  contrived  to  introduce 
“  Home,  Sweet  Home,”  aud  never  was  English  ballad 
rendered  with  more  of  unaffected  simplicity.  At  Her 
Alajesty’s  Theatre  I  Lombardi  has  been  revived.  The 
Giselda  of  Mademoiselle  Titiens  was  admirable.  The 
music — essentially  Verdi — was  exceedingly  well  ren¬ 
dered,  but  it  contrasts  unfavourably  with  the  later  and 
more  familiar  works  of  its  composer. 

At  the  Crystal  Palace  the  Saturday  Opera  Concerts 
have  been  recommenced,  most  of  the  leading  favourites 
being  engaged  aud  the  choir  strengthened.  Mr.  Manns, 
upon  whom  devolves  the  whole  of  the  musical  arrange¬ 
ments,  may  be  congratulated  on  his  continued  success, 
not  only  in  the  opera  and  ballad  concerts,  but  in  the 
good  taste  he  exhibits  twice  each  day  in  the  conduct  of 
his  orchestral  band.  Mr.  Sims  Reeves  has  been  charm¬ 
ing  the  public  with  some  of  the  good  old  songs  at  the 
ballad  concerts.  “Sally  in  our  Alley”  and  “My  Pretty 
Jane”  are  always  welcome. 

The  London  Ballad  Concerts,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  John  Boo.sey,  have  been  overfilling  St.  James’s  Hall. 
The  old  English  ditties  never  tire,  aud  in  Mr.  Boosey’s 
programme  the  selection  is  always  good,  while  the 
execution  is  perfect. 
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The  New  Philhannonic  Concerts,  under  th  J  conduct 
of  Professor  Wylde,  have  been  attractive  at  St  George’s 
Hall,  Langham-placc.  The  wonderful  boys,  the  Le 
Jeunes,  gave  a  public  performance  on  the  iJOth  ult.  in 
the  large  hall,  Exeter  Hall.  As  to  the  extraordinary 
ability  of  these  lads  no  question  can  exist ;  their  powers 
of  execution  are  marvellous,  and  their  thorough  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  works  they  perform,  including  those  of 
Bach,  Handel,  Meyerbeer,  and  Mendelssohn,  is  con¬ 
vincing  as  to  their  solid  musical  education.  A  splendid 
edition,  in  eight  volumes,  of  the  organ  works  of  John 
Sebastian  Bach  has  been  presented  to  each  of  these 
youthful  performers.  John  Goss,  Esq.,  organist  of 
St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  kindly  undertook  the  duty  of 
presenting  the  volumes. 

To  meet  the  taste  of  those  who  appreciate  Ethiopian 
melody,  but  have  no  relish  for  broad  fun  and  nigger 
breakdowns,  the  Christy  Minstrels  are  giving  a  series  of 
afternoon  performances.  The  entertainment  is  entirely 
devoted  to  songs,  “  the  usual  burlesque  scenes,  dances, 
&c.,  not  being  introduced.” 

There  is  nothing  of  novelty  in  the  theatrical  world  of 
London,  if  we  except  the  revival  of  Antony  and  Cleo¬ 
patra  at  the  Princess’s.  The  mounting  of  this  play  is 
worthy  of  Mr.  Charles  Kean ;  the  scenic  arrangements 
are  admirable,  the  groupings  picturesque,  and  with 
Miss  Glyn  for  Queen  of  Egypt,  nothing  is  left  to  be 
desired.  At  the  Ilaymaket,  Mr.  Sothern,  in  spite  of 
all  the  shots  of  the  critics,  still  wings  his  way  as  Wild 
Goose.  At  the  Adelphi,  Henry  Dunbar  has  been  slovenly 
produced,  badly  set,  aud,  as  a  whole,  badly  played ;  its 
sole  attraction  consists  in  the  exceedingly  clever  acting 
of  Kate  Terry  and  Sir.  Neville,  At  the  Strand 
the  main  attraction  seems  to  be  that  it  is  “the  best 
ventilated  theatre  in  London.”  The  Great  City,  in  its 
wealth  and  wickedness,  its  regions  of  aristocratic 
grandeur  and  its  depths  of  poverty,  draws  a  nightly 
crowd  at  Old  Drury.  Mr.  Halliday  has  made  a 
decided  success  in  that  department  of  stage  business  in 
which  Boucicault  has  for  some  years  held  complete 
mastery.  Mr.  Boucicault’s  Flying  Scud,  by  the  way, 
has  now  Avon  the  Derby  between  tAVO  and  three  hundred 
times — Avhen  is  the  only  animal  to  be  superannuated? 
At  the  Olympic  Mr.  Charles  MatheAvs  retains  his  repu¬ 
tation  as  I’hc  Liar,  aud  at  the  St.  James’s  ^Ir.  AValter 
Lacy  lies  like  truth. 

Among  the  entertainments  to  which  people  who 
eschew  the  theatre  resort  to  get  as  much  of  theatrical 
enjoyment  as  they  can  out  of  the  purlieus  of  the  play¬ 
house,  Mr.  Parry  has  brought  out  another  of  his 
inimitable  sketches,  under  the  title  of  the  Merrymaking, 
or  Birthday  Festicities — full  of  life,  full  of  fun,  and 
brimful  of  good  sense  at  the  same  time.  At  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  Hall,  Ernst  Schulz's  “Masks  and  Faces”  affords 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  examples  of  what  may 
be  done  in  the  Avay  of  facial  metamorphosis.  Without 
the  aid  of  dress,  or  even  of  the  colour  box,  never 
leaving  the  table  on  which  he  stands,  Schulz  changes 
his  face  so  instantaneously  and  so  completely  as  to  defy 
detection.  By  the  help  of  shadoAV  thrown  ujjon  his  face 
he  gives  us  the  military  moustache,  the  mutton-chop 
Avhisker,  the  diabolical  beard,  &c.  His  portrait  album 
is  admirable,  the  whole  entertainment  novel  and  curious. 
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of  happy  childreQ  starting  to  spend  Christmas  with 
their  grandparents.  These  children  are  Mr.  Wynward's. 

“  'Let  all  the  children  come,’  wrote  dear  old  grandmam-na 
Hatton ;  and  they  all  went — Francis,  Anna,  Geoffrey,  Maarice, 
Lois,  and  Penelope  Croft,  their  father's  ward." 

This  said  Penelope  is  the  heroine  of  the  story.  She 
is  described  as  being  “  pathetically  ugly,”  but  kind  and 
good,  upright  and  sensitive,  with  a  strong  sense  of 
justice,  and  a  good  deal  of  common  sense.  At  Bracken- 
field,  Penelope  and  the  children  have  a  joyous  time, 
made  all  the  more  so  by  the  return  of  their  Aunt 
Millicenfs  lover.  The  little  interlude  of  Milly's  love 
story  is  prettily  introduced.  Aunt  Milly,  when  young, 
was  very  proud,  and  broke  off  her  engagement  with 
Michael  Forester,  because  she  fancied  he  was  not  as 
devoted  as  he  should  be.  For  seven  long  years  she 
hears  no  tidings  of  him,  and  is  not  the  only  woman 
who  has  echoed  Jean  Ingelow's  words — 

"  ‘  How  could  I  know  I  aboald  lore  thee  to-day. 

When  that  day  I  held  thee  not  dear  T 
How  conld  I  know  I  ahonld  lore  thee  away. 

When  I  did  not  lore  thee  anear?' " 

Michael  Forester  does  appear,  he  is  taken  for 
a  ghost,  and  Aunt  Milly  is  surprised  into  a  renewal 
of  her  love  ties,  and  at  twenty-five  Milly's  grief  is 
only  for  the  lost  years  and  the  suffering  they  have  both 
endured  through  her  foolish  pride. 

“  ‘  Oh,  the  lost  years,  the  lost  years,  Pennie,’  sobbed  her  sweet 
companion,  ‘  the  lost  years  and  the  change  !'  that  was  the  burthen 
of  her  regret  aud  her  complaint.  Pennie  sign.,!  and  said  nothing, 
and  presently  fell  asleep.” 

On  the  return  home  of  the  young  Wynwards,  they 
find  their  father  obliged  to  leave  the  country;  and 
“Eastwold  House  in  decay”  is  a  sad  chapter.  Mr. 
Wynward,  a  gentlemanly  man,  indolent  by  nature, 
has,  from  the  sheer  force  of  that  indolence,  given  his 
estates  and  the  entire  management  of  his  affairs  into 
the  hands  of  his  solicitor,  Mr.  Hargrave,  the  old  type 
of  lawyer — of  course,  a  villain. 

He  ruins  his  client  and  pledges  Penelope  Croft's 
title-deeds,  but  we  must  not  forestal  matters. 

“  How  had  Penelope  Croft  come  by  her  heiress-ship  7  That  is 
soon  told.  Her  father,  Jonathan  Croft,  tenant-farmer  at  May- 
field,  had  followed  the  plough  in  peace  for  a  score  of  years.  The 
railway  mania  set  in.  He  was  smitten  with  the  gold  fever,  he 
tiiirsted  to  become  rich,  drew  his  thrifty  savings  out  of  the  Nor- 
minster  Bank,  invested  them  in  scrip,  bought  and  sold,  aud  Imught 
and  sold  again,  and  in  a  few  mouths  achieved  a  wonderful  great 
fortune.  He  did  not  live  to  lose  it  again,  but  died  literally  of 
amaze'uent  at  his  good  luck.” 

So  this  is  how  Pennie  has  seventy  thousand  pounds, 
and  is  left  Squire  Wynward's  ward,  and  to  be  made  a 
lady  of.  Her  mother  lias  no  voice  in  the  matter,  and 
only  sees  her  daughter  occasionally  on  a  visit. 

^Irs.  Croft,  Pennie's  mother,  is  a  pleasant  per¬ 
sonage,  anxious  about  her  daughter’s  happiness,  proud 
of  her  as  “a  lady,”  and  yet  jealous  of  her  child s 
affection- for  the  squire's  family.  Gossipy,  and  relying 
much  on  her  own  people  and  her  own  friends, 
Mrs.  Croft  is  a  perfect  type  of  her  class. 

While  staying  at  iMayfield  the  hero  appears  on  the 
scene.  Jlr.  Tindal  breaks  his  leg,  and  stays  at  hospi¬ 
table  ilayfield  until  the  cure  is  completed.  During  his 
convalescence  he  falls  in  love  with  Pennie,  who  returns 


his  affection  with  all  the  strength  and  ardour  of  her 
generous,  romantic  nature. 

Arthur  Tindal  is  under  a  social  ban.  llis  elder 
brother,  Hugh,  was  shot  by  an  unknown  hand  at  a 
pic-nic,  and  the  suspicion  is  so  strong  against  Arthur 
that  he  is  tried,  but  “  no  true  bill”  is  the  decision,  and 
he  remains  neither  condemned  nor  cleared — a  pariah 
among  his  own  people,  accursed  in  his  father's  house. 
He  is  next  heir,  and  takes  possession  of  the  property. 
The  girl  he  loved  (aud  whom  Hugh  loved)  believes  the 
story  of  his  crime  and  marries  another  man,  and  Arthur 
Tindal  is  a  wanderer  on  the  face  of  the  earth  until,  on 
one  of  his  home  journeys,  he  meets  with  the  lucky 
accident  that  introduces  him  to  Penelope  Croft. 

It  would  spoil  the  interest  of  the  story  to  relate  the 
wooing,  to  tell  how  Penelope  is  true  aud  faithful 
through  evil  report  and  through  every  attempt  to 
separate  her  from  the  maix  she  loves,  how  her  strong 
faith  in  his  innocence  saves  him  from  a  wasting,  useless 
life,  her  faith  reviving  his  faith  in  Almighty  goodness 
and  justice,  her  pure  affection  winning  him  to  happi¬ 
ness  and  peace.  How,  against  her  mother’s  prayers, 
against  her  relation’s  wishes  and  commands,  Penelope 
Croft  marries  Arthur  Tindal,  and  the  two,  living  to¬ 
gether  in  the  happiness  and  peace  which  are  the  result 
of  the  union  of  such  spirits,  win  the  respect  of  all ;  and 
how  Mr.  Tindal  is  gradually  regaining  his  position  in 
society — indeed,  has  regained  it — when  his  innocence 
is  proved ;  a  girl  ruined  by  his  brother,  maddened  by 
his  desertion  of  her  and  her  child,  had  shot  her  betrayer 
and  lied  from  the  scene,  aud  dying,  her  father,  who 
knew  it  all  along,  confesses  the  secret. 

Other  incidents  are  introduced  into  the  tale,  but 
this  is  the  outline  of  Penelope  Croft’s  story.  Her 
fortune  is  lost  in  the  coolest  way  possible,  and  no 
one  seems  to  care  in  the  least  degree.  Mr.  Hargrave 
is  allowed  to  appropriate  the  AVynward  and  Croft 
estates  in  the  easiest  manner,  and,  though  brought 
to  justice  at  last,  no  amends  beyond  a  justifi¬ 
cation  of  Mr.  IVynward’s  conduct  as  guardian  is  ex¬ 
tracted  from  the  lawyer.  Mr.  Wynward  dies  on  hia 
return,  and  the  family  are  scattered.  The  chief  interest 
of  the  story  is  centred  in  Penelope  Croft,  and  with  her 
alone  do  we  feel  much  sympathy.  Her  merits  and 
failings  are  sununed  up  in  the  following  quotation  ; — 

"  Pennie  had  none  of  the  polite  accomplishments.  She  played 
on  the  piano  with  a  wooden  finger ;  her  voice  was  nntnneable ; 
she  had  no  eye  for  perspective  in  drawing,  and  her  dancing 
wa.s  as  queer  as  her  countenance.  Her  governess  says  she  knows 
nothing  beyond  the  three  R's — reading,  'riting,  and  rithmetic.' 

“  ‘  Say  the  four  li'a,  and  add  riding — I  can  do  almost  anything 
with  a  horse,’  cried  Pennie,  who  had  overheard  her. 

"  Do  almost  anything  with  a  horse  I  She  might  have  said,  too, 
that  she  could  do  almost  anything  with  a  tree,  a  wall,  a  hnrdle  to 
climb,  a  race  to  rnn,  a  boat  to  row,  a  bird  to  shoot,  a  dog  to  break. 
These  things  came  natural  to  her.  It  was  a  thousand  pities  she 
was  not  a  boy,  for  she  never  would  be  a  lady.  It  was,  however, 
within  the  limits  of  possibility  that  she  might  he  a  straightforward, 
practical,  honest  little  gentlewoman  ;  aud  as  she  grew  up  it  be¬ 
came  more  and  more  certain  every  day  that  this  was  what  she 
would  he.  Small,  plain,  ontspoken,  romantic,  generous,  simple, 
courageous,  dutilol— those  were  the  outlines  of  Mr.  AVynward's 
ward.” 

Society  in  York,  where  the  Wynward  family  stay 
after  leaving  Eastwold,  is  well  described,  aud  a  Mrs. 
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Lefeyre  is  a  type  of  a  class  of  women  which,  though 
Btill  far  from  numerous,  is  steadily  “  on  the  increase,” 
as  the  census  Imth  it.  Let  her  speak  for  herself : — 

She  was  wont  to  say  that  nnless  men  were  of  very  high  dig¬ 
nity,  or  very  high  mind,  wealth  vulgarised  them — especially  new 
wealth.  PoTse-pride  she  utterly  contemned ;  graceful  poverty  was 
always  a  plea  for  her  faronr.” 

Hostesses,  take  a  lesson  from  this : — 

“  Her  rooms  were  small  hut  elegant,  and  always  well  snpplied 
with  novelties  to  make  conversation  abont.  People  came  together 
there  easily  and  got  on  easily.  Nobody  took  airs.  The  distinc¬ 
tion  of  visiting  intimately  at  that  honse  levelled  all  other  distinc¬ 
tions.  Birth,  talent,  or  a  million  are  the  nsnal  passports  into 
society.  Mrs.  Lefuvre  did  not  care  for  the  milliun." 

Of  course  such  a  woman  “  takes  to”  our  Penelope, 
and  does  her  what  good  she  can  hy  her  support  and 
countenance.  Penelope  with  her  child  is  a  pretty 
picture  at  the  end  of  the  work,  which  closes  satisfac¬ 
torily  for  all  parties. 

As  a  whole,  Mr.  Wynicard's  Ward  is  wanting  in 
unity ;  the  histories  of  the  different  lives  want  connec¬ 
tion  ;  we  feel  interest,  only,  in  the  heroine's  fate,  while 
the  lawyer's  part  of  the  story  is  sadly  incomplete. 

We  do  not  consider  these  volumes  equal  to  Holme 
Lee’s  other  works,  and  we  do  think  the  imitation  of 
Mrs.  Gaskell's  style  of  writing  as  undesirable  as  it  is 
unsuccessful.  Holme  Lee  writes  quite  well  enough  to 
be  above  copying  any  style,  however  excellent. 
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HE  lyric  drama  is  ably  supported  this  season  both  in 
the  llayinarket  and  Covent  Garden.  Mademoiselle 
Adelina  Patti  still  maintains  her  well-earned  position 
as  the  most  po2)ular  of  the  queens  of  song.  In  her  i)er- 
fonnance  nature  and  art  are  wonderfully  combined,  all 
her  endowments  bemg  assiduously  cultivated,  the  refine¬ 
ments  which  art  alone  can  superadd  to  the  bountiful 
gifts  of  nature.  JIademoiselle  Patti  made  her  first 
appearance  this  season  in  the  Figaro.  To  the  delight 
of  an  enthusiastic  audience  she  contrived  to  introduce 
“Home,  Sweet  Home,”  and  never  was  English  ballad 
rcndero<l  with  more  of  unaffected  sinqilieity.  At  Her 
Jlajesty's  Theatre  I  Lombardi  has  been  revived.  The 
Giselda  of  Mademoiselle  Titiens  was  admirable.  The 
music — essentially  Verdi — was  exceedingly  well  ren¬ 
dered,  but  it  contrasts  uufavoui'ably  with  the  later  and 
more  familiar  works  of  its  composer. 

At  the  Crystal  Palace  the  Saturday  Opera  Concerts 
have  been  recommenced,  most  of  the  leading  favourites 
being  engaged  and  the  choir  strengthened.  Mr.  Manns, 
upon  whom  devolves  the  whole  of  the  musical  arrange¬ 
ments,  may  be  congratulated  on  his  continued  success, 
not  only  in  the  ojicra  and  ballad  concerts,  but  in  the 
good  taste  he  e.xhibits  twice  each  day  in  the  conduct  of 
his  orchestral  band.  Mr.  Sims  Reeves  has  been  charm¬ 
ing  the  public  with  some  of  the  good  old  songs  at  the 
ballad  concerts.  “  Sally  in  our  Alley”  and  “  My  Pretty 
Jane”  are  always  welcome. 

The  London  Ballad  Concerts,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  John  Boo.sey,  have  been  overfilling  St.  James's  Hall. 
The  old  English  ditties  never  tire,  and  in  Mr.  Boosey's 
Jirogramme  the  selection  is  always  good,  while  the 
execution  is  perfect. 


The  New  Philharmonic  Concerts,  under  th  ;  conduct 
of  Professor  AVylde,  have  been  attractive  at  St  George's 
Hall,  Langham-place.  The  wonderful  boys,  the  Le 
Jeunes,  gave  a  public  performance  on  the  20th  ult.  in 
the  large  hall,  Exeter  Hall.  As  to  the  extraordinary 
ability  of  these  lads  no  question  can  exist ;  their  powers 
of  execution  are  marvellous,  and  their  thorough  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  works  they  perform,  including  those  of 
Bach,  Handel,  ^Meyerbeer,  and  Mendelssohn,  is  con¬ 
vincing  as  to  their  solid  musical  education.  A  splendid 
edition,  in  eight  volumes,  of  the  organ  works  of  John 
Sebastian  Bach  has  been  presented  to  each  of  these 
youthful  performers.  John  Goss,  Esq.,  organist  of 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  kindly  undertook  the  duty  of 
presenting  the  volumes. 

To  meet  the  taste  of  those  who  appreciate  Ethiopian 
melody,  but  have  no  relish  for  broad  fun  and  nigger 
breakdowns,  the  Christy  Minstrels  arc  giving  a  series  of 
afternoon  performances.  The  entertainment  is  entirely 
devoted  to  songs,  “  the  usual  burlesque  scenes,  dances, 
&c.,  not  being  introduced.” 

There  is  nothing  of  novelty  in  the  theatrical  world  of 
London,  if  we  except  the  revival  of  Antony  and  Cleo¬ 
patra  at  the  Princess's.  The  mounting  of  this  play  is 
worthy  of  Mr.  Charles  Kean ;  the  scenic  arrangements 
are  admirable,  the  groupings  picturesque,  and  with 
Miss  Glyn  for  Queen  of  Egypt,  nothing  is  left  to  be 
desired.  At  the  Haymaket,  Mr.  Sothern,  in  spite  of 
all  the  shots  of  the  critics,  still  wings  his  way  as  Wild 
Goose.  At  the  Adeljihi,  Henry  Dunbar  has  been  slovenly 
produced,  badly  set,  and,  as  a  whole,  badly  played ;  its 
sole  attraction  consists  in  the  exceedingly  clever  acting 
of  Kate  Terry  and  ^Ir.  Neville,  At  the  Strand 
the  main  attraction  seems  to  be  that  it  is  “the  best 
ventilated  theatre  in  London.”  The  Great  City,  in  its 
wealth  and  wickedness,  its  regions  of  aristocratic 
grandeur  and  its  depths  of  poverty,  draws  a  nightly 
crowd  at  Old  Drury.  Mr.  Halliday  has  made  a 
decided  success  in  that  department  of  stage  business  in 
which  Boucicault  has  for  some  years  held  complete 
mastery.  Mr.  Boucicault's  Flying  Scud,  by  the  way, 
has  now  won  the  Derby  between  two  and  three  hundred 
times — when  is  the  only  animal  to  be  superannuated? 
At  the  Olympic  Mr.  Charles  ilathews  retains  his  repu¬ 
tation  as  The  Liar,  and  at  the  St.  James's  Mr.  Walter 
Lacy  lies  like  truth. 

Among  the  entertainments  to  which  people  who 
eschew  the  theatre  resort  to  get  as  much  of  theatrical 
enjoyment  as  they  can  out  of  the  purlieus  of  the  play¬ 
house,  Mr.  Parry  has  brought  out  another  of  his 
inimitable  sketches,  under  the  title  of  the  Merrymaking, 
or  Birthday  Festivities — full  of  life,  full  of  fun,  and 
brimful  of  good  sense  at  the  same  time.  At  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  Hall,  Ernst  Schulz's  “Masks  and  Faces”  affords 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  examples  of  what  may 
be  done  in  the  way  of  facial  metamorphosis.  AVithout 
the  aid  of  dress,  or  even  of  the  colour  box,  never 
leaving  the  table  on  which  he  stands,  Schulz  changes 
his  face  so  instantaneously  and  so  completely  as  to  defy 
detection.  By  the  help  of  shadow  thrown  upon  his  face 
he  gives  us  the  military  moustache,  the  mutton-chop 
whisker,  the  diabolical  beard,  &c.  His  portrait  album 
is  admirable,  the  whole  entertainment  novel  and  curious. 
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339  to  342. — Four  Pattern-s  for  Point  Russe 
Embroidery. 

These  four  patterns  are  worked  with  coloured 
purse  silk  in  point  Russe,  and  are  suitable  for 
trimming  jackets,  mantles,  dresses,  &c. 


339. — Pattern  in  Point  Russe, 


840. — ^Pattern  in  Point  Russe. 


343  and  344. 

Two  Knitted  Patterns  for 

Counterpanes  or  Ber- 

CEAUNETTE  COVERS  IN 

Diamonds. 

Materials:  Coarse  knitting 
cotton. 

These  diamonds  are  suit¬ 
able  for  counterpanes  or 
berceaimctte-covers,  and  are 
knitted  with  coarse  cotton 
in  rows  backwards  and  for¬ 
wards.  The  diamonds  may 
])e  worked  separately  or  in 
strips,  and  may  be  alter¬ 
nated  in  the  same  cover,  one 
of  each  kind.  They  are  cro¬ 
cheted  together  on  the 
wrong  side  with  double 
stitches.  But  the  cover  may 
consist  entirely  of  diamonds 
of  one  pattern.  As  the  dia¬ 
monds  are  pointed  at  both 
ends,  the  edge  of  the  cover 
will  be  vandyked;  if  you 
wish  to  have  it  straight,  you 
must  finish  off  alternately 
with  a  w’hole  and  with  a 
half  diamond.  The  cover 
is  completed  round  the  edge 
with  a  fringe. 

For  the  pattern  ^ 
illustration  343  1  \ 

cast  on  5  stitches  M  \ 

and  purl  the  1st  ft, 
row.  The  1st 
stitch  of  every  ft  , 

row  is  slipped.  ft  >  i 

2nd  row:  Slip  1,  ft\  g 

knit  1,  make  1 —  ft\  iy 

the  increasing  al-  %\m/ 

ways  takes  place 
at  the  begimiing 
of  the  row,  by  jPo 

taking  up  the 
straight  loop  of  I 

the  2nd  stitch  of 


the  preceding  row  and 
knitting  it — purl  1,  make 
1  (in  the  last  stitch  but  1 
of  the  preceding  row),  knit 

2.  3rd  row :  Without  in¬ 
creasing,  for  the  rest,  like 
the  2nd  row ;  the  knitted 
stitch,  however,  must  be 
purled,  and  the  purled  one.s 
knitted.  A  similar  row 
comes  after  every  row 
iw'ith  increasings,  we  shall 
therefore  not  mention  them 
any  more.  4th  row  :  Slip 
1,  knit  1,  make  1,  purl  3, 
make  1,  knit  2.  Gth  row : 
Slip  1,  knit  1,  make  1, 
purl  5,  make  1,  knit  2. 
8th  row :  Slip  1,  knit  1, 
make  1,  purl  3,  knit  1, 
purl  3,  make  1,  knit  2. 
10th  row  :  Slip  1,  knit  1, 
make  1,  purl  3,  knit  3, 
purl  3,  make  1,  knit  2. 
12th  row :  Slip  1,  knit  1, 
make  1,  purl  3,  knit  5,  purl 

3,  make  1,  knit  2.  14th 
row  :  Slip  1,  knit  1,  make 
1,  purl  3,  knit  1,  purl  1, 
knit  3,  purl  1,  knit  1,  purl 
3,  make  1,  knit  2.  ICth 

row  :  Slip  1,  knit 
1,  make  1,  purl 
3,  knit  3,  purl  1, 

!knit  1,  purl  1, 
knit  3,  purl  3, 
make  1,  knit  2. 
18th  row:  Slip 
1,  knit  1,  make  1, 
purl  3,  knit  h, 
piu-1  1,  knit  5, 
purl  3,  make  1, 
knit  2.  20th 
row :  Slip  1,  knit 
1,  make  1,  purl 
3,  knit  1,  purl  1, 
knit  3,  purl  3, 


343.— Knitted  Pattern  for  Counterpane  or  Berceaunette 
Cover. 


345. — What-not  in  the  Shape  of  a 
Hammock. 
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knit  1,  purl  3,  make  1,  knit  2.  22nd  row :  Slip  1,  knit  1 
make  1,  purl  3,  knit  3,  purl  1,  knit  1,  purl  5,  knit  1 
purl  1,  kiiit  3,  purl  3,  make  1,  knit  2.  24tli  row :  Slii 


342. — Pattern  in  Point  Ri’sse. 


341. — Pattern  in  Point  Rl-sse. 

1,  knit  1,  make  1,  purl  3, 
knit  5,  purl  3,  knit  1,  purl 
3,  knit  5,  purl  3,  make  1, 
knit  2.  2Gth  row:  Slip  1, 
knit  1,  make  1,  purl  3,  knit 
1,  purl  1,  knit  3,  purl  3, 
knit  3,  purl  3,  knit  3,  purl 
1,  knit  1,  purl  3,  make  1, 
knit  2.  28th  row:  Slip  1, 
knit  1,  make  1,  purl  3,  knit  i 
3,  purl  1,  knit  1.  purl  3,  M 
knit  f),  purl  3,  knit  1,  purl^^ 
1,  knit  3,  purl  3,  make 
knit  2.  30th  row :  Slip  1 ,  ^ 
knit  1,  make  1,  purl  3,  Liit 
5,  purl  3,  knit  3,  purl  1, 
knit  3,  purl  3,  knit  5,  purl 
3,  make  1,  knit  2.  The 
work  ean  now  be  easily  con¬ 
tinued  from  illustration ;  the 
patterns  are  repeated  in  the 
same  way  as  has  been  de¬ 
scribed.  AVith  the  40th 
row  begins  the  cross  in  the 
centre  of  the  diamond.  Each 
square  of  the 
cross  is  18  . 

rows  deep,  : 

and  9  stitches  : 

wide.  When  : 

you  have  got  • 

as  far  as  the 
(i7th  row  the  /\ 

Ist  half  of  ' 

the  diamond  y' 

is  completed,  ^ 

the  other  half  ^ 

is  worked  in  A*  ( V 

the  same  way  \ 

back  from  the  ^ 

1st  row,  but,  )  \ 

of  course,^  at  V 

Greasings  you 

on  the  needle, 

begin  the  : 

next  diamond  i 

on  these  stit-  j 

chcs.  Ulus-  L _ 


tration  No.  344.  —  This 
diamond  is  commenced 
with  f)  stitches ;  it  is 
worked  in  the  same  way, 
and  the  increasings  are 
similar  to  those  of  No.  343, 
only  the  narrow  outer  edge 
appears  purled  on  the 
right  side,  and  the  wider 
one,  formed  of  4  stitches, 
appears  knitted ;  the  latter 
begins  with  the  middle 
stitch  of  the  2nd  row. 
The  pulled  ground  begins 
with  the  middle  stitch  of 
the  10th  row ;  at  the 
middle  stitch  of  the  20th 
row  the  1st  thick  pattern. 
Each  of  these  is  10  rows 
deep,  and  is  separated 
from  the  knitted  border 
by.’)  stitches.  With  the 
40th  row,  whieh  must 
have  45  stitches,  begins 
the  centre  figure ;  and 
with  the  50th  row  the 
dotted  ground,  the  pat¬ 
tern  of  which  consists 
of  alternately  1  purled, 
y  1  knitted  stitch.  With 
\  the  67th  row  half  the 
\  diamond  is  completed. 

The  second 
\  half  is  worked 

^  \  in  a  similar 

y  \  manner, 

C  \  backwards 

\  from  the  67th 

t  \  to  the  Ist 
\  row. 


344. — Knitted  Pattern  for  Counter¬ 
pane  OR  Berceacnette  Cover. 


346. — Half  of  Embroidery  PATTEitN  for  AVhat-xot  (Full  size), 
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THE  SEWING  aiACIIIXE. 


S15  and  34G. — AVilvt-not  in  the  Shape  of  a  Hammock. 

This  small  what-not  or  jewel-stand  is  veiy  elegant. 
It  is  meant  to  place  upon  the  toilet-tahle.  No.  315 
shows  the  hammock  when  completed,  No.  310  one-half 
of  the  embroidery  pattern  in  full  size;  it  is  worked 
upon  fine  canvas.  The  violets  arc  in  lloss  silk  of  3 
shades  of  violet,  with  a  raised  spot  worked  in  yellow  silk 
in  the  centre,  the  leaves  are  worked  in  Berlin  wool  of 
various  shades  of  green,  and  the  stems  in  over-cast  of 
a  liglit  green  shade.  The  i)attein  is  grounded  in  tent 
stitch  with  sea-green  silk.  Tlie  hammock  is  composed 
of  two  sides  and  an  under-piece  cut  out  in  cardboard, 
covered  with  the  embroidered  canvas  outside,  lined  and 
quilted  with  plain  green  silk  inside.  It  is  edged  round 
the  top  with  green  chenille.  The  mounting  is  composed 
of  bamboo-canes;  the  hammock  is  fastened  on  to  it 
with  green  silk  cord,  finished  off  with  tassels. 


THE  SEAVING  M.VCHINE. 

HE  difficulties  in  the  way  of  journalists  who  desire 
to  assist  the  public  in  arriving  at  a  just  decision 
in  regard  to  vaiious  manufactures  and  wares  offered 
to  them  arc  by  no  means  inconsiderable.  And  the 
greater  the  wish  to  do  justice  conscientiously  and 
thoroughly,  the  greater  oftentimes  become  those  diffi¬ 
culties.  The  susceptibilities  of  the  various  makers, 
agents,  and  manufacturers  arc  easily  wounded,  and  a 
stronger  word  of  praise  or  condemnation  than  seems  to 
be  deserved  by  those  interested  in  a  particular  pro¬ 
duction  is  liable  to  quickly  move  the  wnath  of  rival 
mechanicians  and  dealers.  Speaking  geucrallj,  there 
arc  but  few  productions  in  trade,  science,  or  art  that 
merit  wholesale  praise  or  wholes.ale  condemnation. 
For  it  is  almost  certain  that  clever  heads,  and  in¬ 
genious  minds,  and  practical  observ.ation  have  been 
first  of  all  and  for  a  long  time  engaged  in  the  origi¬ 
nating,  inventing,  improving,  and  developing  the  use¬ 
fulness,  power,  or  beauty  of  those  objects  which  finally 
come  before  the  public.  All  who  have  been  employed 
in  the  making  or  “  getting  up’’  of  any,  the  most  trivial, 
piece  of  manufacture,  for  instance,  well  know  how 
necessary  it  is  to  use  their  best  exertions,  and  study 
well  their  aim  and  end,  if  they  wish,  not  indeed  alone 
to  achieve  triumphant  success,  but  to  avoid  ignominious 
and  costly  failure.  It  is  not  probable,  therefore,  that 
great  efforts,  intelligently  directed,  are  likely  to  end  in 
absolute  nothingness.  Neither,  on  the  other  hand,  is  it 
likely  that  perfection  should  be  obtained  by  any  one, 
or  that  there  should  not  be  some  points  open  to  cor¬ 
rection  and  improvement.  Certainly  no  cxc.qjtions  to 
this  rule,  but  great  examples  of  it,  are  those  who  have 
contributed  their  time,  their  brains,  their  moneys  to 
the  manufacture  of  sew'ing  m.achines.  All  have  pro¬ 
duced  something  excellent,  and  that  which  occurs  to 
the  impartial  mind  is  this:  Some  machines  are  Better 
adapted  for  one  purpose,  some  for  another,  all  pos¬ 
sessing  some  jieculiar  merits ;  those  very  merits  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  way  of  their  performing  some  other  kind  of 
work,  in  which  they  again  are  surpassed  by  their  rivals. 
And  we  cannot  expect  to  find — and,  indeed,  we  make 
no  scruple  in  avowung  that  we  have  not  found — that 
the  susceptibilities  of  those  engaged  in  this  most  in¬ 


teresting  branch  of  business  are  less  delicate  than  those 
of  other  men  who  are  working  in  other  directions.  AA'e 
believe,  however,  it  is  possible  to  combine  fairness  with 
critical  judgment,  and  to  do  our  duty  to  the  public,  as 
well  as  advance  the  interests  of  every  sewing  machine 
manufacturer  in  the  world. 

There  is  a  point  of  departure,  upon  which  we  believe 
the  whole  sewing  maehine  world  is  agreed — viz.,  that 
to  Mr.  Elias  Howe,  Junr.,  who  formerly  worked  as  a 
mechanic  in  Boston,  U.S ,  is  due  the  invention  of  the 
machine  for  sewing.  As  was  written  in  our  last  paper, 
he  patented  his  invention  in  1810,  and  he  completed 
his  first  machine  in  1815,  and  that  first  machine  is,  we 
have  just  learnt,  removed  from  the  window-  of  the  Howe 
Company,  at  No.  0‘J'J,  Broadway,  New  York,  and  is 
now  in  the  American  section  of  the  Paris  Exhibition. 
As  usual  with  anything  that  is  new-,  no  matter  how 
good  it  is,  little  success  awaited  Mr.  Howe  as  he 
endeavoured  to  introduce  his  invention.  “  The  tailors, 
like  the  image-makers  of  Ephesus,  thought  their  craft  in 
danger.”  How  in  England  Mr.  Howe  became  first  con¬ 
nected  with  the  introduction  here  of  sewing  by  ma¬ 
chinery  we  told  in  our  last  number,  Jlany  modifi¬ 
cations  have  been  made,  many  improvements  have  been 
grafted  upon  the  original  machine,  but  as  is  the  case 
with  AAkitt’s  steam-engine,  nothing  is  changed  in  the 
original  principle,  and  no  device  sufiiciently  novel  or 
ingenious  has  been  able  to  evade  the  patent.  This 
patent  broadly  covered  sewing  by  machinery,  and  he 
has  wisely  licensed  others  to  do  what  they  can  in  the 
way  of  improving  his  original  design,  whilst  he  himself 
has  constantly  busied  himself  in  developing  his  crea¬ 
tion.  The  number  of  machines  now  manufactured  in 
the  Uniti-d  States  is  thoroughly  incredible,  and  an 
American  gentleman,  in  quoting  the  numbers  to  us  the 
other  day,  added  that  he  was  iierfectly  sure  we  must 
consider  he  was  serving  iq)  some  “Yankee  cram.” 
One  house  has  sold  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million ! 
Tailors  (wlien  not  on  strike),  bootmakers,  glovemakers, 
harnessmakers,  dressmakers,  and  a  hundred  other 
crafts  use  the  machines,  and  it  is  very  pleasant  to  learn 
that  wherever  the  machines  are  used,  the  workers, 
principally  girls,  are  t  aming  very  excellent  wages,  and 
“The  Song  of  the  Shirt”  is  dead.  In  some  of  the 
London  cstabli.shments  marvellous  celerity  and  extra¬ 
ordinary  ability  arc  displayed  by  the  e.xperts.  One  of 
the  largest  employers  of  labour,  a  fimi  who  keep  a  poet 
and  an  historian  as  well  as  clerks  and  salesmen,  assured 
us  that  there  is  a  workwoman  in  their  employ  who, 
without  pattern  or  design  to  guide  her  or  copy  from, 
will  execute  with  surpassing  quickness  the  most 
elaborate  patterns  in  embroidery,  fantastic  in  their 
involutions  and  turnings,  but  exact  to  a  hair's-breadth. 
The  sewing  machine,  is,  indeed,  for  all  needle-workers 
what  the  locomotive  is  for  travellers — an  engine  for 
reeling  off  an  immense  amount  of  work,  miles  upon 
miles  of  thread,  in  a  small  amount  of  time,  and  with  no 
excessive  exhaustion  or  wear  and  tear. 

The  old  stage-coach,  it  is  known  well  enough,  was 
used  by  many  persons  of  both  sexes  for  many  years 
after  railways  were  laid,  their  prejudice  and  their  fears 
combining  to  hinder  them  from  adopting  the  new¬ 
fangled,  and,  as  they  believed,  dangerous  style  of  loco- 
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motion.  Our  first  journey  by  rail  is  a  something  that 
many  of  us  remember,  aud  there  are  numbers  now 
living  who  liave  never  taken  even  that  first  plunge. 
We  uow  know  that  railway  travelling,  as  well  as  being 
the  most  swift,  is  also  the  most  sure,  and  that  there  is 
much  less  loss  of  life  incurred  with  the  horse  of  iron 
than  tlie  horse  of  fiesh. 

So  it  is  with  the  sewing  machine.  'ITae  finger  of 
flesh  should  no  longer  be  used  in  the  monotonous  stitch, 
stitch.  It  is  a  waste  of  time,  of  energy — a  mis-cmploy- 
ment  when  better  things  are  offered  aud  at  hand. 

What  is  the  present  state  of  the  case?  We  are  not 
well  informed  upon  the  statistics  of  America  in  regard 
to  the  ladies  of  the  United  States  and  their  use  of  the 
sewing  machine ;  but  from  recent  American  periodicals 
which  have  come  to  our  hands,  we  think  we  can  detect 
that  it  is  in  much  more  general  use  with  them  than 
with  us.  Excepting,  however,  American  households, 
there  arc,  no  doubt,  more  machines  in  vogue  with  us 
than  in  any  other  country.  Still  we  believe  that  it  is 
only  in  the  more  advanced,  the  more  intelligent,  house¬ 
holds  of  England  that  the  sewing  machine  stands  in  an 
accustomed  comer.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  state  what 
percentage  of  families  ply  the  swift  shuttle  aud  move 
the  beating  feet,  but  it  would  be,  we  have  no  doubt,  a 
small  uiuubcr.  It  is  our  aim  and  object  to  change  this, 
and  we  think  the  day  is  not  far  off  when  that  house¬ 
hold  shall  be  the  exception  which  has  not  a  sewing 
machine. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  there  are  sewing  machines 
in  families  standing  idle  aud  unused,  that  a  few  first 
efforts  have  been  made,  and  these  not  being  altogether 
successful,  the  machine  has  been  relegated  to  obscurity 
as  either  impracticable  or  out  of  order,  or  the  worker 
has  fallen  out  of  conceit  of  herself,  and  considered 
herself  unable  to  accomplish  the  work.  That  her 
machine  may  not  have  been  a  good  one  is  just  possible, 
that  it  may  not  be  in  order  is  also  “  on  the  cards,”  but 
it  is  much  more  likely — forgive  the  hard  impeachment — 
that  madaine  or  mademoiselle  did  not  take  quite  suffi¬ 
cient  pains  to  study  her  work,  did  not  “practise" 
enough,  did  not  persevere  sufficiently.  Our  advice  is 
on  this  point,  overhiiul  the  machine,  send  it  to  town, 
get  it  exchanged,  wdiich  you  may  easily  get  done ;  or 
have  it  put  in  order,  send  for  a  workwoman  to  give  you 
instructions ;  or  go  to  London  and  tiy  the  machines  at 
the  manufacturer's,  aud  do  not  be  afraid  of  malung  a 
dozen  blunders  or  asking  a  dozen  (juestions.  In  a  long 
room,  the  other  day,  in  llegeiit-street,  with  two  rows  of 
machines  standing  the  whole  length,  we  saw  more  than 
twenty  ladies  sitting  “  learning”  the  machine,  all  seem¬ 
ingly  enjoying  their  tuition  exceedingly,  and  we  arc 
sure  that  all  those  ladies  are  thoroughly  gl.ad  they  have 
mastered  the  fii-st  little  dilficultii  s,  and  have  become 
possessed  of  an  art  whereby  they  can  earn  money 
quickly,  or,  according  to  circumstances,  gain  time  for 
more  intellectual  effort  than  is  needed  in  the  eternal 
spong,  spong  of  the  nce<lle  driven  at  the  slow  pace  of 
the  finger  and  thumb  of  flesh.  (One  lady — by  the  way, 
there  always  w  one  lady  who  can  not  get  on — was  not 
achieving  success  in  that  room  in  Ifegent-street,  and 
she  naively  confessed  she  did  not  know  whether  it  was 
her  stupidity  or  w  hether  it  was  the  fault  of  the  machine. 


but  she  couldn  t  do  a  bit  better  than  she  did  the  first 
day.  We  hope  she  has  overcome  the  difficulty  by  this 
time,  and  that  the  machine  has  improved). 

Let  those  who  have  not  succeeded  hitherto  try  again. 
Machines  arc  better  than  they  were  even  a  year  or  two 
ago.  They  have  been  made  easier,  lighter,  simpler. 
There  is  a  larger  band  of  manufacturers,  agents, 
teachers,  all  ready  to  assist  you,  and  very  polite. 
You  may  examine  the  machines,  work  at  them,  and 
call  again.  You  may  give  them  trouble ;  they  will 
only  smile  ;  they  arc  used  to  it,  and  rather  like  you  for 
it.  This  is  from  experience,  for  we  have  worked  all 
the  machines  in  London,  and,  allowing  for  the  “  sus¬ 
ceptibilities  and  fatherly  feelings,”  uniform  courtesy  and 
kindness  have  prevailed.  Now,  also,  there  are  branch 
offices  all  over  the  kingdom  where  machines  can  be 
seen  and  tried,  and  we  admonish  you — “  Don’t  spare 
the  machines.”  Let  every  householder,  whether  great 
or  small,  simple  or  compound,  not  think  his  house  com¬ 
plete,  or  his  womeukind  well  used  or  well  set  to  work, 
unless  he  sees  near  his  window — and  hears  its  brisk, 
cheerful  click-click — one  of  these  pretty  engines  of 
home-fare  that  Elias  Howe  imagined  and  created  a 
quarter  of  a  century  agone,  and  which  a  hundred  others 
as  well  as  he  have  spent  their  time  and  brains  to  de¬ 
velop  aud  perfect  for  the  use  of  the  happy  women  of 
this  generation. 

For  ourselves,  w'e  will  willingly  aid  all  in  their  en¬ 
deavours  to  obtain  a  machine,  and  advise  to  the  best  of 
our  knowledge  and  belief. 

We  proceed  to  examine  the  merits  of  two  lock-stitch 
machines,  the  Florence  and  the  AVheeler  and  Wilson ; 
and  as,  since  the  above  was  written,  the  Howe  Machine 
Company  have  established  themselves  in  llegent-street, 
we  shall  devote  a  portion  of  our  columns  next  month 
to  a  description  of  the  Elias  Howe  machines.  AVc  leave 
also  for  our  next  issues  the  “Grover  and  Laker,”  the 
“  Singer,”  the  “  Thomas,”  the  “  AV'anzer,’’  the  “  Whight 
and  Mann’s,”  the  “Wilcox  and  Gibbs,”  and  the 
“Newton  AVilson.”  The  hand-machines  will  likewise 
be  considcrcKl. 

The  “  Floui: xce” — 97,  Chcaj)side. 

(£10,  £12,  £13,  £15.) 

Tliis  beautiful  machine  was  invented  by  Lcander 
AA'^.  Langdon,  and  although  it  has  been  a  short  time 
only  before  the  public,  its  merits  arc  alre.ady  recognised 
and  appreciated,  and  it  bids  fair  to  become  a  general 
favourite. 

The  beauty  of  the  stitch,  and  the  strength  and  dura¬ 
bility  of  the  work,  are  scarcely  surjiassed  by  any  other 
machine.  AA'ith  a  perfect  “  lock-stitch”  it  combines  three 
other  stitches  of  great  beauty  and  strength,  each  stitch 
being  alike  on  both  sides  of  the  fabric. 

Had  the  “  Florence”  no  other  recommendation  than 
the  lock-stitch  and  the  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  it 
is  worked,  it  would  still  be  a  success ;  but  this  house¬ 
hold  treasure  works  from  right  to  left,  or  from  left  to 
right,  with  equal  neatness  and  ease;  finishes  off  its 
seams,  has  a  self-adjusting  tension  and  attachments 
which  avoid  the  necessity  of  guiding  the  work,  aud 
thus  preventing  any  ill  effects  from  stooping  over  the 
machine.  It  is  a  most  exquisite  piece  of  mechanism. 
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and  cannot  fail  to  please  the  most  fastidious  needle¬ 
woman  by  its  neatness,  while  the  most  delicate  lady 
can  work  it  with  ease,  as  there  is  not  the  slightest 
strain  upon  the  feet  and  ankles,  a  frequent  fault  in 
heavier  and  less  perfect  machines,  some  of  which 
require  a  really  strong  woman  to  work  them,  and  are, 
of  course,  unfitted  for  family  use. 

A  short  account  of  the  process  of  the  manufacture  of 
the  “  Florence”  may  interest  our  readers. 

The  buildings  of  the  Florence  Sewing  Machine  Com¬ 
pany  cover  three  acres  of  ground,  and  the  work  employs 
350  men.  Upon  the  first  floor  is  the  foundry.  There 
all  the  castings  are  made,  and  on  the  same  floor  the 
japanning  is  done.  This  is  a  most  important  branch 
of  the  manufacture,  and  receives  a  high  degree  of 
attention.  On  the  second  floor  all  the  small  parts  of 
the  machine  are  made,  and  every  part  of  this  beautiful 
machine  is  as  accurate  as  those  of  a  watch,  and  no 
machine  goes  from  the  manufactory  without  this 
accuracy  and  finish.  Each  of  these  parts,  upon  being 
finished,  go  to  the  “assembly-room”  upon  the  third 
floor,  where  they  are  put  together  and  set  running  by 
steam-power  until  all  the  parts  of  the  machine  work 
smoothly  together,  after  which  it  is  removed  to  the 
adjusting-room  on  the  same  floor.  In  this  room  it  is 
tried  in  every  way,  both  with  cotton  and  silk,  and  in 
every  variety  of  material,  and  if  found  to  work  with 
accuracy  and  decision  is  removed  to  the  inspccting- 
room.  Here  it  undergoes  another  thorough  examina¬ 
tion  in  all  its  parts,  and  if  finally  pronounced  fit  and  a 
perfect  machine,  it  is  lowered  to  the  first  floor,  and 
there  receives  its  table.  The  tables  are  made  of  diffe¬ 
rent  material,  walnut,  mahogany,  or  rosewood,  and  in 
great  variety  of  style,  to  suit  all  tastes  and  require¬ 
ments. 

The  “  Florence,”  although  in  price  above  many  of 
the  machines,  is  in  reality  among  the  cheapest,  as  all 
attachments  and  adjustments  necessary  for  every  kind 
of  work  are  included  in  the  price  of  this  machine. 

Tue  “Wheeler  and  Wilson,” 

43,  St.  PauFs  Churchyard,  and  139,  Regent-street. 

(£8,  £9,  £10,  £11,  £15.) 

'Fhe  “Wheeler  and  Wilson,”  while  it  performs  its 
duties  as  a  perfect  seamstress,  has  also  the  additional 
merit  of  being  one  of  the  simplest  and  most  easily- 
managed  machines.  It  makes  a  perfect  lock-stitch 
exactly  alike  on  both  sides.  It  stitches,  hems,  trims, 
fells,  quilts,  binds,  braids,  and  cords ;  in  short,  docs  every 
kind  of  work  necessary  in  a  household.  It  is  quiet,  and 
most  pleasant  and  easy  to  work.  No  strain  on  the  feet 
and  ankles.  No  stooping  over  it  necessary.  It  is  regu¬ 
lated  by  one  tension  only.  It  is  easy  to  keep  in  order,  and 
from  its  simplicity  of  make  is  not  likely  to  need  repair. 
In  order  to  explain  the  “  reason  why”  the  “  Wheeler 
and  Wilson”  makes  so  perfect  a  stitch  and  stands 
unrivalled  among  lock-stitch  machines,  we  must  give 
our  readers  an  account  of  the  machine  itself.  As  a 
complete  substitute  for  the  shuttle,  an  instrument  now 
well  known  as  the  “  rotating  hook”  was  invented  by 
Mr.  Wilson.  The  rotating  hook  is  a  disc  of  polished 
steel,  one  and  three-quarter  inches  in  diameter,  with  a 


small  portion  of  its  periphery  cut  out,  and  a  hooked 
foi-m  given  to  the  two  opposite  ends.  It  is  attached  to 
the  end  of  the  horizontal  pulley-shaft,  with  which  all 
the  movements  are  directly  connected,  and  revolves 
with  it.  The  needle  descends  with  each  revolution, 
and  its  point  passing  through  the  cloth,  wliich  is  laid 
on  the  flat  plate  above,  enters  a  slot  in  the  periphery  of 
the  disc,  carrying  its  thread  down  with  it  in  such  a 
position  that  the  thread  on  the  outer  side  of  the  needle 
is  caught  by  the  rotating  hook,  and  carried  along  with 
it  about  two-eighths  of  its  revolution,  when  the  loop 
slips  off  the  outer  side  of  the  disc,  in  consequence  of  its 
edge  being  bevelled,  and  is  partially  drawn  up  by  the 
needle  as  it  rises.  The  other  thread  previously  wound 
upon  a  bobbin  (by  the  machine  itself)  is  placed  in  a 
concavity  on  the  outer  side  of  the  rotating  hook,  to 
which  the  bobbin  is  just  fitted,  and  in  which  it  is 
loosely  held  by  an  annular  plate  that  slides  up  against 
the  bobbin,  and  is  fastened  by  a  thumbscrew.  As  the 
rotating  hook  carries  the  loop  round  it  causes  the  thread 
as  it  slips  off  to  cross  this  bobbin,  and  of  course  catch 
its  thread,  the  ends  of  both  threads  being  brought  out 
and  held  together  before  starting.  The  bobbin  has  no 
axis  to  interfere  with  the  movement  of  the  thread 
around  and  on  both  sides  of  it,  and  by  reason  of  its 
perfectly  polished  surface,  and  that  of  the  rotating 
hook  and  outer  ring  between  which  it  is  retained,  the 
loop  passes  with  perfect  case,  and  the  bobbin  slips 
round  just  enough  to  give  the  required  portion  of 
thread  to  each  stitch. 

The  revolution  of  the  bobbin  is  towards  the  front  of 
the  machine,  and  that  of  the  hook  towards  the  back ; 
the  friction  thus  produced  sulliccs  to  give  the  required 
tension  to  the  lower  thread. 

The  two  threads  thus  fonn  two  interlocking  loops ; 
the  slack  of  the  upper  one  is  in  part  taken  up  by  the 
needle  as  it  goes  up  preparatory  to  making  the  next 
Stitch,  and  the  tw'o  loops  are  drawn  into  the  centre  of 
the  fabric  by  the  hook  enlarging  the  next  loop.  But 
as  the  loop  is  cast  off  when  it  has  made  two-eighths  of 
its  revolution,  and  is  not  drawn  up  until  that  revolu¬ 
tion  is  completed,  a  little  contrivance  is  used  called  the 
loop-check,  which  holds  back  the  loop  for  an  instant, 
and  prevents  any  entanglement  of  the  thread  by  its  too 
rapid  passage.  This  loop-check  is  a  small  brush,  which, 
while  it  holds  the  thread  back,  also  keeps  the  rotating- 
hook  clean  from  dust,  or  the  “  dressing”  of  the  different 
fabrics. 

The  upper  thread  is  regulated  by  a  volute  spring, 
and  any  tension  can  be  obtained  by  this  means.  The 
size  of  the  stitch  can  be  regulated  from  the  minute 
stitch  required  for  the  finest  shirt-fronts  to  the  large 
gather  used  in  bed-furniture  making.  The  “  Wheeler 
and  Wilson”  braids  perfectly,  and  the  braider  is  put  on 
the  machine  in  a  minute,  unlike  the  complicated  ar¬ 
rangements  of  some  machines.  We  cannot  praise  this 
machine  too  highly,  or  recommend  it  too  strongly  to 
those  who  require  an  easily-managed  lock-stitch  machine. 

Wonderfully  beautiful  are  the  frills,  cambric  hand¬ 
kerchiefs,  &c.,  hemmed  by  the  “  Wheeler  and  Wilson,” 
and  we  advise  our  readers  to  examine  for  themselves 
this  excellent  machine;  it  is  worthy  of  a  visit  of  in¬ 
spection  as  a  triumph  of  mechanical  genius  and  art. 
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Paris,  May. 

ARTS,  “  always  gay,”  is  now — if  crowds,  high  prices, 
and  scant  accommodation  mean  gaiety — the  very 
gayest  of  the  gay.  The  E.\hihition  is  being  e.xhihited 
to  the  best  advantage  in  the  presence  of  yonr  illustrious 
Princes.  AVhat  with  the  visit  of  tlieir  Royal  High¬ 
nesses,  and  the  friendly  settlement  of  the  Holland 
question,  the  nitciite  cnr<liale  is  being  drawn  closer,  and 
even  M.  Ix'moine  is  in  hopes  of  making  something  of 
you  “  snobs.”  Xoic  we  know  that  you — Leinoinc  the 
graphic  holding  up  your  nature  to  his  Parisian 
mirror — arc,  to  use  one  of  your  own  pet  expressions, 
“an  odd  lot.”  He  is  faithful,  he  can  lay  his  hand  ! 
on  his  waistcoat  and  aver  that  you  yourselves  must 
be  satistied  with  his  portraiture.  He  cannot  and 
he  will  not,  any  more  than  would  the  Chinese  artist, 
“paint  ugly  handsome.”  You  Englishwomen  are 
curious  on  religious  questions,  you  arc  all  more  or  less 
doctors  of  divinity  in  petticoats,  you  can  discourse  on 
grace  and  free-will,  you  are  to  be  encountered  in 
churches,  you  listen  to  sermons  and  take  notes,  you  are 
seen  on  Sundays  with  prayer-books  in  your  hands,  you 
assume  a  Sabbatic  solemnity,  you  walk  with  the  step 
and  carriage  of  the  Cent  Gardes,  you  carry  your  sherry 
and  your  cliampagne  well,  you  frequent  the  pastrycook’s 
in  the  middle  of  the  day  and  consume  coffee,  chocolate, 
ices,  and  all  sorts  of  cakes  and  sandwiches :  what  an 
astonishing  quantity  of  little  pics  you  can  accom¬ 
modate  !  But  in  ^I.  Lcmoinc's  mirror  you  seem  to 
belong  to  a  strange  species ;  it  is  pretty  to  look  at  your 
white  and  red  faces,  and  to  w.atch  you  curiously  at  the 
dinner-table,  but  you  are  incomprehensible.  You 
travestie  our  dress,  your  bonnets  look  like  cabbage- 
gardens — ’tis  you  only  who  can  adopt  straw  bonnets  in 
January  and  furs  in  July — ’tis  you  only  who  would 
seek  your  dwelling-place  in  a  foreign  city  in  a  suburb 
which  reminded  you  the  most  forcibly  of  Brompton. 
All  this  and  more  have  I  learned  from  M.  Lemoine’s 
Guide  to  Paris;  he  is  hard,  hut  he  is  truthful,  he  says  so 
— who  should  know'  better  ? — and  he  is  wilting  to  con¬ 
cede  that  your  “  rude  block”  has  “  elements  of  a  superb 
work  of  art.”  An  Englishwoman  as  soon  as  she  has 
learnt  to  walk,  stand,  sit  down,  dress  herself — adding 
refined  French  grace  to  native  beauty — is  perfection. 

Do  not  imagine  that  we  are  ungrateful  for  what  you 
have  done  for  us.  You  have  instructed  us  somewhat 
in  the  mysteries  of  the  racecourse ;  and  Chantilly,  this 
year  at  least,  was  equal  to  your  own  Epsom.  Wc  arc 
getting  very  fond  of  Le  Sport. 

As  to  our  Exhibition,  wc  arc  progressing  favourably. 
There  is  to  be  a  grand  festival  shortly  for  the  ilistri- 
bution  of  medals  and  other  honours  ;  it  will  last  for 
several  days,  and  quite  make  amends  for  the  meagreness 
of  our  opening  ceremonial.  Music  will  be  the  m.ain 
attraction,  and  prizes  arc  to  be  given  for  the  best  hymn 
of  peace  and  a  cantata :  all  the  world  may  cuter  the 
lists,  and  men  renowned  as  Rossini,  Verdi,  and  Auber 
will  sit  in  judgment.  The  musical  composers  must  of 
necessity  be  provided  with  words,  and  already  there  has 
been  competition  amongst  nearly  a  thousand  of  Pegasus’ 
riders.  !Six  hundred  and  thirty  hymns  of  peace,  and 
two  hundred  and  twenty-two  cantatas,  besides  several 


miscellaneous  pieces  of  verse,  have  been  sent  in.  The 
judges,  perplexed  by  the  number  of  competitors,  borne 
down  by  the  weight  of  the  responsibility  of  their  duty, 
with  two  thousand  eyes  of  expectant  laureates  fixed 
upon  them,  resolved  at  last  on  dividing  the  prize 
between  M.  Francois  Coppiie  and  M.  (lustave  Choquet, 
each  of  whom  receives  a  medal  and  300  francs.  M. 
Coppee’s  hymn  is  full  of  invocation  and  imagery,  some 
of  it  not  a  little  curious.  The  composers  who  can 
draw  no  inspiration  from  Coppec,  or  who  may  feel 
unable  to  render  justice  to  an  eagle  drunk  with  space 
flying  to  the  sun,  or  even  to  a  sky  full  of  doves,  are  at 
liberty  to  try  their  skill  on  the  numbers  of  ^I.  Choquet. 
Those  who  have  read  his  verses  complain  that  they  are 
crude,  and  less  splendid  in  idea  than  those  of  M.  Coppee. 
AVell,  we  shall  see  which  of  the  two  will  be  most  beloved 
of  the  composers.  As  to  the  cantata,  it  has  been  won 
by  a  schoolboy,  aged  seventeen,  and  is  entitled  “  I'lie 
Alarriageof  Prometheus.”  It  is  a  very  lofty  production, 
not  unlike,  in  the  estimation  of  some,  to  the  opening  of 
one  of  your  pantomimes  at  Christmas.  Labour  and 
Peace  and  Humanity  of  course  triumph  over  every 
difficulty,  and  there  is  a  chorus  of  the  peoples  to  wind 
up  with.  AVhen  the  “  immortal  verse”  is  married  to 
music,  very  little  will  be  heard  of  it.  The  words  are 
nothing,  and  composers  as  a  rule  care  vciy  little  about 
them.  j\.ll  the  world  will  compete  in  the  musical 
tourney.  What  arc  wc  to  expect  from  you  islanders  ? 
M.  Lemoine  is  already  watchful  for  the  music  of  the 
“  snobs.” 

Your  Princes  were  received  with  fervour,  and  became 
very  popular.  They  w'ere  in  every  way  agreeable,  ainl 
that  they  can  lay  aside  royal  etiquette  and  mingle  with 
the  people  freely  is  quite  to  our  taste.  And  they  dauce 
so  well ;  our  ladies  at  the  Tuileries  aud  at  your  Ambas¬ 
sador's  were  enchanted  with  them.  It  was  matter  of 
regret  with  us  that  the  Princess  of  AVales  should  be 
absent,  and  our  regret  was  increased  by  a  knowledge 
of  the  reason  for  her  being  left  at  home. 

And  now  what  more  remains  to  tell  ?  It  is  with  us 
every  day  and  all  day  long,  Kxliihitiou.  Everything  is 
more  or  less  connected  with  it.  The  most  out-of-the- 
way  articles  are  christened  with  its  name,  and  enter¬ 
tainments  the  most  diversified  are  in  some  way  made 
to  be  associated  with  the  Champs  Elysces.  Crowned 
heads  are  coming  from  all  quarters — Russia,  Prussia, 
Austria,  Spain,  Egypt,  Portugal,  Belgium,  Sweden, 
Greece,  &c.,  w’ill  be  with  us  in  the  persons  of  their 
sovereigns.  Never  since  fifty  years  will  Paris  have 
seen  such  an  assemblage  of  princes. 

At  a  great  ball  given  the  other  evening,  we  had  sixty 
detectives  freely  mingling  with  the  guests — gentlemen 
detectives  with  a  keen  scent  for  treason  ! 

Speaking  of  princes,  and  to  end  this  letter  with  it, 
the  young  prince,  the  Prince  Imperial,  is  vastly  better. 
The  medicine-men  are  e.xceedingly  hopeful  of  speedy 
and  complete  recovery. 


IIhaltii  AXD  BEAUTTi’. 

Our  paper  on  “Health  and  Beauty”  —  referring 
further  to  the  management  of  the  Hair — is  postponed 
this  month,  but  will  occupy  its  usual  place  in  the  next 
issue  of  the  Magazine. 
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SPINNINGS  IN  TOWN. 


SPINNINGS  IN  TOAVN. 

“  Here  we  go  round  the  mnlberry-bnsh.” — Old  Game. 

HE  bright  sunshine,  so  long  a  stranger,  the  genial 
air,  the  soft  breeze,  invite  the  Silkworm  out  of  her 
sweet  home  on  the  mulberry-tree.  Whither  shall  she 
go?  Where  best  amuse  her  butterfly  sisters  and  her¬ 
self?  Where  view  the  prettiest,  airiest,  f airiest  novel¬ 
ties?  Ah !  I  have  it.  Quick — my  chariot — Queen  Mab’s 
own  “pearly  and  pellucid  car,”  my  robes  of  silken 
tissue,  my  gossamer  chapeau,  my  fan.  Where  is  my 
fan?  Peas-blossom !  Cobweb!  Moth!  Mustard-seed! 
Can  none  of  you  find  it?  ’Tis  not  possible  on  so  warm 
a  day  to  “  spin”  the  shortest  yarn  without  it.  I  must 
perforce  visit  Mons.  Bimmel  tefore  I  can  turn  over  all 
the  pretty  muslins  I  intend  examining,  all  the  dainty 
devices  on  which  I  intend  to  feast. 

Quel  par/um!  A  blind  Silkworm  could  tell  she  was 
at  96,  Strand,  by  the  sweet  odour  that  brings  flowers, 
balmy  breezes,  gales  of  Araby,  in  a  moment  to  the 
mind.  What  is  this — essence  of  wood- violets?  Mon 
Dieu!  quel  fralchcur! 

How  it  brings  back  all  the  early  joys  of  violet¬ 
hunting,  of  primrose  raids,  of  cowslip  balls!  A  wild 
longing  for  country  lanes  and  country  scenes  comes 
over,  or  rather  overcomes,  the  Silkworm,  and  she  feels 
impelled  countrywards.  But  if  noblesse  oblige,  devoir 
also  obliges,  and  duty  is  pleasure  when  it  “obliges” 
one  to  be  ever  so  little  a  moment  in  one  of  Mons. 
Eugene  Bimmel’s  establishments. 

A  fan.  Show  me  all  you  have  new  in  fans.  Here  is 
something  new :  this  in  polished  white  wood,  painted 
with  wreaths  of  exquisite  flowers,  and  headed  by  carved 
and  painted  roses.  This  fan  is  decidedly  novel  and 
very  striking. 

And  here  is  another  of  caiv'ed  ivory,  with  flowers 
painted  on  coloured  silk  and  inserted  in  the  ivory. 
Each  design  is  like  a  picture.  A  ribbon  to  match  heads 
this  graceful  fan.  It  is  made  in  all  eolours,  and  should 
match  the  diess.  This  one  is  pretty,  of  white  wood, 
with  a  group  of  flowers,  ferns,  leaves,  and  sprays,  with 
an  exquisite  nest  and  birdie  hovering  over  it ;  and  how 
reasonable ! — 5s.  only. 

For  church  use  I  noticed  a  plain  fan  in  sandal- wood, 
another  in  plain  polished  white  wood,  and  several  quiet 
white  and  black  lace  fans.  Fans  in  Myall- wood  next 
attracted  my  attention.  This  wood  is  Australian,  and 
of  a  pretty  brown,  almost  the  Bismarck  shade ;  it  has 
a  natural  scent  of  violets  which  it  never  loses.  I 
admired  these  fans  immensely.  Some  of  them  were 
plain,  others  exquisitely  painted  with  white  and  blue 
violets.  I  next  noticed  fans  (close  folding)  for  concert, 
opera,  promenade,  soiree,  conversazione,  dinner  partiesi 
balls — fans  innumerable,  and  suitable  to  every  occa¬ 
sion. 

Then  I  saw  fans  of  the  most  recherche  kind,  delicate 
lace,  exquisite  painting,  snowy  ivory.  Bridal  fans  of  the 
finest  white  lace  and  moire ;  fans  in  carved  ivory,  carved 
sandal-wood,  carved  everything.  Taste  and  invention 
are  rivals  here,  and  outstrip  each  the  other  in  turn. 

I  next  observed  the  new  table  fountains,  which  are 
elegant  substitutes  for  the  old-fashioned  finger-glasst  s. 


A  fountain  of  perfume  springs  from  the  centre  of  a 
graceful  vase  of  glass  mounted  in  silver. 

The  new  Chinese  scents  are  very  refreshing.  I 
remarked  the  Thea  Chinensis,  the  Ilyacinthus  Orieiitalis, 
the  Coffea  Arabica,  and  lastly,  the  Ihlang-Ihlang, 
already  in  such  demand  that  it  bids  fair  to  rival  the 
famous  Ess  bouquet  of  yore. 

And  I  saw  photographic  albums  of  different  sizes  and 
shapes,  scented,  and  containing,  besides  the  pages  for 
portraits,  a  musical-box  which  played  several  tunes. 
The  musical-box  is  so  well  concealed  that  it  is  didicult 
to  detect  its  position.  I  noticed  another  novelty  in 
these  albums :  a  spring  is  touched,  the  cover  opens  and 
reveals  a  hidden  portrait.  Mons.  Bimmel  has  also 
scent-boxes  and  reticules  with  musical-boxes  attachetl. 
They  are  very  pretty,  and  make  handsome  and  useful 
presents.  I  cannot  enumerate  all  the  nouveautes  I 
glanced  at — ^Parian  bottles  filled  with  violet- water, 
sachets  in  moire,  silk,  satin,  leather — sachets  painted, 
sachets  plain — watches  containing  scent — new  bouquet- 
holders — creme  <t Ispahan  for  the  hands. 

Lotions  for  freckles,  sunburns,  and  all  evils  brought 
on  by  exposure  to  hot  or  cold  w'eather.  A  new  and 
most  successful  depilatory.  The  new  soaps  are  a 
pellucid  glycerine  soap  and  a  soap  scented  with  natural 
flowers.  They  look  very  nice,  and  are  most  fragrant. 

The  Silkworm,  enchanted  with  the  beautiful  articles 
produced,  could  have  passed  a  much  longer  time  in 
inspecting  these  “  mulberry-leaves,”  but  the  inexorable 
Saturn  would  not  allow  of  a  longer  visit,  so  she  “  ac¬ 
cepted  the  inevitable,”  as  obeying  orders  is  called  some¬ 
where  by  some  one,  and  departed  a  regret  from  this 
sweet  oasis  in  the  hot  and  dusty  Strand. 

Having  heard  a  rumour  of  a  new  reversible  bonnet, 
I  stayed  my  car  at  Mr.  Jay’s  establishment  in  Begent- 
street,  where  last  month  I  saw  so  many  novelties. 

The  bonnet  is  ingeniously  contrived.  It  is  of  black 
tulle,  of  the  new  shape,  and  ornamented  with  four 
rather  large  leaves  of  black  silk,  richly  worked  in  black 
bugles.  A  round  ornament  in  beads  and  bugles  covers 
the  centre  and  joins  the  four  leaves.  By  turning  this 
ornament  the  black  leaves  move  round  and  reveal  four 
violet  or  coloured  leaves  embroidered  in  a  similar 
manner.  The  bonnet  now  presents  n  most  charming 
appearance,  the  eight  leaves,  alternate  black  and  violet, 
having  a  most  graceful  effect,  while  a  touch  on  the 
wnament  will  hide  all  colour  and  make  the  bonnet  a 
quiet  black  chapeau  again. 

Messrs.  Jay  have  some  pretty  reversible  drosses,  very 
useful  for  travelling  and  on  many  occasions,  but  time 
presses,  and  I  still  have  much  to  see. 

A  kind  letter  addressed  to  the  Silkworm  prays  her 
to  inspect  for  a  country  subscriber  and  an  invalid, 
Mr.  Carter’s  stays  and  jupons.  With  much  ph  asure 
I  comply,  and  to  No.  22,  Ludgatc-street,  I  wend  my 
way.  The  stays  are  of  three  kinds — in  thread,  spun 
silk,  and  pure  silk.  They  are  light,  cool,  and  deserve 
their  name.  La  Sylphide.  The  prices  are  18s.,  25s.,  and 
SOs.  La  Ceinlure  Imperatrice  differs  from  La  Sylphide 
in  shape  and  design.  Elastic  is  inserted  in  all  the  gores, 
and  1  should  imagine  they  would  be  very  comfortable 
wear,  especially  for  an  invalid. 

The  jupons  are  of  fine  horsehair,  puffed  at  the  edge. 
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They  are  made  in  two  qualities ;  one  called  the  gossamer  I  blue  facings,  tied  up  with  grey ;  the  grey  jupon  has  a 


horsehair  is  exquisitely  fine  and  light.  They  are  made 
in  all  shades  of  soft  grey  and  violet. 

I  then  went  to  Messrs.  Fanner  and  Rogers’,  Regent- 
street,  to  examine  some  mantles  and  paletots  suitable 
for  June  weather.  I  remarked  a  black  grenadine 
peplum  mantle,  trimmed  with  a  white  and  black  lace 
insertion,  with  deep  edging  to  match ;  a  white  and 
black  bead  trimming  heads  the  insertion  ;  long  tassels 
are  attached  to  the  peplum  points.  This  mantle  is 
most  graceful. 

The  same  design  is  carried  out  in  barege. 

Loose  jackets  of  grenadine  arc  also  trimmed  in  this 
style. 

All  mantles,  paletots,  and  jackets  are  loose-fitting — 
not  one  tight  garment  was  shown  me. 

Very  pretty  peplum  jackets  are  maile  in  Cluny  lace 
and  ribbon.  They  are  in  thren;  colours — blue,  black, 
and  mauve.  Worn  over  a  silk  dress  of  the  same  shade, 
they  will  be  a  pretty  and  simple  toilette  for  flower- 
shows,  yi'/es,  &c. 

Some  handsome  silk  jackets  were  exhibited,  some 
trimmed  with  tiny  silk  points,  folded  in  the  centre,  and 
a  cut  jet  bead  placed  on  each  fold.  Otliers  were 
trimmed  with  bias  folds  of  silk,  piped  with  satin,  and 
finished  with  rich  dull  fringes,  which  will  be  much  used 
this  season.  Graduated  streamers  flow  from  the  neck, 
and  arc  trimmed  to  correspond. 

All  these  jackets  are  exceedingly  handsome  and  in 
good  style.  Those  trimmed  with  embroidered  braid 
and  jet  I  remarked  as  being  particularly  ladylike. 

Black  opera  cloaks  and  jackets  are  the  vogue.  They 
are  made  of  fine  cashmere,  trimmed  with  the  Oriental 
trimming  for  which  ^lessrs.  Farmer  and  Rogers  are 
especially  noted,  and  this  Oriental  trimming  reminds 
the  Silkworm  of  a  splendid  cloak  in  Delhi  work  which 
was  spread  before  her.  The  ground  is  Itidian  scarlet, 
and  the  embroidery  gold,  with  a  heavy  golden  fringe. 
Cords  of  gold  and  scarlet  tie  this  splendid  mantle  and 
cross  gracefully  at  the  back.  The  effect  is  superb. 

Among  dresses  I  remarked  a  short  costume  which  I 
tliought  extremely  beautiful — a  jupon  of  bine  satin, 
pleated  in  rather  large  folds,  upper  skirt  and  paletot  in 
one,  d  la  Princesse,  square  pockets,  from  which  depend 
three  streamers,  graduated  and  piped  with  satin ;  these 
streamers  raise  the  skirt  and  display  the  jupon.  Four 
large  sashes,  trimmed  with  satin  and  embroidered  braid, 
hang  down  to  the  edge  of  the  jnpon,  and  arc  finished 
off  with  a  handsome  fringe  of  dull  silk. 

I  noticed  next  a  dress  of  gicen  poult  dc  sole,  trimmed 
with  crossway  ruching  edged  with  black  lace.  A  rich 
embroidered  trimming  fastens  the  ruching,  running 
through  the  centre,  and  fomiing  a  graceful  ornament 
between  each  ruche. 

Then  I  saw  a  dress  of  Bismarck  brown,  piped  with 
black  satin.  This  piping  is  carried  up  between  each 
width. .  The  plain  front  is  relieved  by  a  band  of  cross¬ 
way  silk  trimmed  to  correspond,  and  a  group  of  silk 
and  satin  leaves  tic  down  the  band  at  equal  distances. 

Aprh  costumes  in  camlet,  costumes  in  poplinettc, 
costumes  in  poil  de  chevre. 

In  camlet  I  noticed  a  pretty  dress  of  grey  trimmed 
with  violet ;  in  poplinettc,  another  of  blue  and  grey- 


wide  band  of  blue  to  correspond. 

Then  I  saw  two  rich  robes  of  gros  de  Naples.  One 
of  violet,  with  straight  bands  of  violet  and  white  satin, 
with  a  small  g.athered  flounce  to  match.  The  other  of 
mauve,  with  black  velvet  embroidered  trimming  carried 
round  the  skirt  and  up  each  width ;  the  velvet  em¬ 
broidered  in  white  silk  in  most  graceful  mode. 

Circular  mantles  are  again  in  fashion,  and  arc  be¬ 
coming  to  slight  figures.  Square  collars  are  placed  on 
these  as  well  as  on  paletots. 

Nothing  can  be  more  distingue  than  the  cachemircs 
dcs  Indcs  of  Messrs.  Farmer  and  Rogers.  En  passant, 

I  glanced  at  their  beauties,  and  wished  space  would 
admit  of  my  describing  a  few  of  them.  In  this  branch 
of  business  this  firm  stands  pre-eminent.  While  pre- 
ser\'ing  the  gorgeous  beauty  of  Eastern  manufacture, 
Messrs.  Fanner  and  Rogers  avoid  the  barbaric  splen¬ 
dour  that  too  often  is  the  accompaniment  where  civilised 
taste  and  elegance  is  not  allowed  to  assist  the  native 
artisan. 

The  SiLKwouM. 

DR^INATION  FOR  THE  DRAAVING-ROOM. 

IV. — OXEir.OMASCY,  OR  DIVIXATION  DY  DREAJIS. 

K. 

Key. — ^'I’his  has  already  been  interpreted.  It  Signifies 
also  secrecy  and  the  possession  of  valuable  property. 
To  lose  a  key  denotes  loss  of  memory,  imbecility, 
delirium ;  also  loss  of  favour,  prestige,  and  opportunity. 
A  golden  key  betokens  great  success. 

Kixg. — An  interview  with  a  king  denotes  favour 
with  the  great  and  business  of  inqjortance.  To  see  a 
king  wearing  his  crown  is  a  rare  dream,  but  one  of 
great  and  favourable  significancy. 

Kxife. — Unless  seen  at  t.able,  in  which  case  it  denotes 
festivity,  a  knife  is  a  very  ominous  dream,  importing 
active,  secret,  and  unscrupulous  enemies.  » 

Knock. — ^'I’o  dream  of  knocking  or  a  knocker  pro¬ 
mises  important  tidings. 

Kxot. — A  difficulty  or  perplexity.  If  it  remains  tied 
it  is  a  dream  of  bad  omen ;  if  it  be  untied  or  cut  it  is 
foilunate. 

L. 

Lace. — A  good  dream,  signifying  riches. 

Land. — To  obtain  land  is  an  omen  of  great  prosperity. 
Lawsuit. — According  to  the  nature  of  the  dream. 
Leak. — To  see  leaves  falling  is  unlucky,  but  to  walk 
over  them  indicates  a  rise  on  the  ruin  of  others. 

Lemon. — Satire,  lampoons. 

Letter. — According  to  its  contents. 

Lettuce. — Good  sleep,  tranquillity  of  mind,  and 
recovery  from  fever. 

Lice. — Cutaneous  diseases,  small  scandals  among 
persons  in  low  condition.  I.«t  a  lady  who  has  this 
unpleasant  dream  be  careful  about  her  servants :  she  is 
in  peril  from  some  sucl\  persons. 

Light. — ^To  see  a  bright  light  is  good ;  to  see  a  light 
extinguished  is  ominous ;  it  portends  death  to  the  sick 
and  loss  of  reputation  to  the  healthy;  sometimes  it 
finds  its  accomplishment  by  a  fatal  accident.  In 
dreams  sunlight  is  most  favourable,  then  moonlight, 
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then  starlight,  then  candle  or  gas  light,  then  covered 
light,  like  that  of  a  lantern,  then  torchlight ;  also  it  is 
to  be  borne  in  mind  that  white  light  is  more  favourable 
than  coloured  light,  and  a  fixed  light  than  a  movable 
one.  To  dream  of  a  bghthouse  denotes  the  discovery 
and  frustration  of  dangerous  plots  and  machinations. 

Limbs. — For  the  general  signification  of  the  members 
of  the  human  body,  see  ilAN,  but  in  addition  to 
what  is  there  stated  we  give  here  the  astrological 
government  of  them,  so  that  by  referring  to  any  work 
on  Astrology  the  inrj^uirer  may  find  other  not  uninte¬ 
resting  pai-ticulars  on  the  subject : — 

The  head  and  face  .  Aries  .  .  <yi  Tlie  ram. 

The  neck  and  shoul¬ 


ders  . Taums  .  .  The  bull. 

The  arms  ....  Gemini  .  .  n  The  twins. 

The  breast  .  .  .  Cancer  .  .  q  The  crab. 

'riie  heart ....  Leo  ...  SI  The  lion. 

The  loins  ....  Vii  go  .  .  Tlie  virgin. 

The  abdomen  .  .  Libra  .  .  a  The  balance. 
Lower  portions  of 

the  trunk  .  .  .  Scorpio  .  .  tit  Tlie  scorpion. 
Hips  and  thighs  .  Sagittarius .  /  The  archer. 

Knees . Capricornus  v?  The  goat. 

Legs . Aquarius  .  The  water-bearer. 

Feet  and  toes  .  .  Pisces  .  .  ^  The  fishes. 


We  will  take  an  instance: — A  sleeper  dreams  of  an 
injury  from  accident  to  his  head.  This  might  indicate 
danger  to  his  father.  He  looks  to  the  astrological 
characteristics  of  the  sign,  and  he  finds  that  it  paiti- 
cularly  affects  cattle-dealers — his  father  is  a  cattle- 
dealer;  that  it  governs  Britain,  in  which  his  father 
resides;  that  the  time  is  one  in  which  Aries  is  a 
powerful  constellation.  All  these  circumstances  make 
the  dream  much  more  significative.  Had  these  coinci¬ 
dences  been  absent  the  injury  would  probably  be 
slighter. 

Loaves. — A  good  dream,  indicating  abvmdance  and 
a  charitable  disposition,  especially  if  the  dreamer  be  a 
lady  whose  office  it  is  to  preside  over  the  household. 

Loud  Mayor. — To  see  this  dignitary  in  a  dream 
indicates  an  approaching  invitation  to  share  in  public 
festivities. 

Lock.— See  Key — Padlock. 

Lookixg-class. — To  see  a  mirror  in  a  dream  is  highly 
ominous.  It  poitcnds  severe  sickness,  and  sometimes 
addiction  to  vicious  courses.  If  it  be  done  by  candle¬ 
light,  the  latter  interpretation  is  likely  to  be  the  true 
one ;  if  by  daylight,  the  former.  Common  as  the  act 
is,  the  dream  is  extremely  rare. 

Love. — To  dream  of  love,  where  the  love  is  lawful,  is 
a  most  favourable  omen;  if  the  love  be  unlawful,  it 
nevertlieless  indicates  worldly  success.  To  send  or 
receive  love-letters  is  also  auspicious. 

M. 

Madness. — ^To  dream  of  madness,  of  being  mad,  or 
being  attacked  by  mad  persons,  is  evil  in  a  high  degree. 
It  indicates  the  loss  of  influence  and  position,  of  trust 
and  character,  and  portends  danger  from  totally  un¬ 
expected  causes,  and  of  a  totally  inevitable  character. 

Man. — ^The  human  body  signifies  the  world — the 


microcosmos  in  contradistinetion  to  the  macrocosmos _ 

and  the  smaller  typifies  the  greater;  but  here  we  shall 
only  consider  it  in  detail.  Thus,  when  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  dreanr  indicate  that  the  whole  figure 
represents  a  kingdom,  then  the  head  will  be  the  king, 
the  heart  will  be  the  capital,  the  arms  the  army  and 
navy,  the  legs  whatever  tends  to  the  national  progress. 
In  the  case  of  a  family,  the  head  will  be  the  father, 
the  heart  the  mother,  the  arms  the  sous,  the  legs  the 
daughters,  and,  in  like  manner,  when  the  whole  figure 
may  be  taken  to  indicate  some  other  corporation, 
power,  or  institution,  the  various  parts  will  have  their 
appropriate  signification,  from  all  which  it  will  follow 
that  a  pain  or  injury  to  the  head  will  signify  ill-fortune 
to  the  father,  the  loss  of  an  arm  the  death  of  a  son, 
and  so  on  in  other  cases.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the 
wife  and  the  mother  are  both  represented  by  the 
heart,  only  that  the  relation  between  the  head  and  the 
heart  must  be  borne  in  mind  accurately,  if  the  dream  is 
to  be  consistently  interpreted. 

Marble. — A  good  dream  for  artists  and  architects, 
to  others  according  to  its  particulars.  A  Venetian 
nobleman,  it  is  said,  dreamt  that  he  presided  over  the 
construction  of  a  marble  cenotaph ;  he  had  the  mis¬ 
fortune  to  bury  all  his  family,  and  to  be  the  last  of 
his  race. 

^Iarriage. — ^This  dream  has  already  been  sufficiently 
explained.  Cains  Manilius  dreamt  that  he  was  married 
to  a  veiled  figure  in  white,  whose  face  he  could  not 
see.  Two  days  afterwards  he  died.  To  di-eam  of 
mourning  apparel  at  a  wedding  festival  is  in  a  high 
degree  unfortimate,  and  indicates  some  severe  mis¬ 
fortune. 

Masks,  Masquerades. — Are  dreams  of  ill-omen, 
signifying  tricks  and  chicanery. 

Meadows. — Under  all  circumstances  favourable. 

Me-vt. — Favourable,  indicating  abundance. 

Medicine. — Variable  in  its  meaning.  To  a  person 
in  perplexity  or  difficulties,  it  indicates  an  escape  from 
them;  to  a  debtor,  relief.  Generally  a  favourable 
dream. 

IMilk. — Denotes  abundance.  To  a  young  wife, 
children. 

Mistake. — ^To  dream  of  misapprehending  anything 
is  unfortunate,  unless  the  truth  would  be  distressing ; 
to  imagine  ourselves  rich  when  we  are  poor,  and  to  be 
conscious  of  the  mistake  before  the  dream  passes  away, 
is  ominous  of  good.  Dreams  of  this  kind  are  rare,  and 
by  their  very  nature  liable  to  be  misunderstood  them¬ 
selves. 

Monk,  Nun. — An  unfortunate  dream,  signifying  loss 
of  property,  seclusion,  the  death  of  a  wife  or  husband. 
This  is  an  interpretation  attributed  to  Nostradamus, 
and  is  grounded  on  the  fact  that  monks  and  nuns  can 
have  no  property,  and  are  bound  to  live  a  life  of  celi¬ 
bacy  and  seclusion. 

Moon. — ^"ro  dream  of  moonlight  indicates  happiness 
in  marriage.  An  obscure  and  clouded  moon  denotes  a 
troubled  household,  and  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  the 
death  or  insanity  of  a  wife. 

Mop,  Broom,  Brush. — Reforms,  the  removal  of  old 
grievances,  entry  upon  a  new  residence. 

Mowing. — Profit. 
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more  fortunate  for  a  man  to  dream  of  a  queen,  and  for 
a  woman  to  dream  of  a  king ;  that  in  a  king's  reign 
the  former  is  preferable,  and  in  a  queen’s  reign  the 
latter ;  and  that  a  queen  regnant  is  by  far  more  signifi¬ 
cative  than  a  queen  consort  or  dowager. 

Quills. — Small  offences.  If  made  into  pens,  literary 
attacks  and  libels.  A  single  pen  indicates  power, 
ability,  and  opportunity  for  a  literaiy  man ;  two  pens, 
a  controversy. 

R. 


Mubdeb. — In  all  cases  an  ominous  as  well  as  frightful 
dream. 

N. 

Naked. — To  dream  of  being  naked  is  unfortunate, 
denoting  severe  losses. 

Neouo. — In  the  Middle  Ages  this  was  considered  to 
be  a  teriific  dream,  the  negro  being  symbolic  of  the 
great  enemy  of  mankind  or  of  his  attendant  spirits. 

Nest. — According  to  the  character  of  the  dream.  A 
nest  signifies  home. 

Night. — Calmness,  repose,  rest  after  labour;  beyond 
this  the  dream  must  be  interpreted  according  to  its 
character. 

North. — ^To  dream  distinctly  of  the  North,  as  of 
seeing  the  jiole  star  travelling  in  the  Arctic  regions,  is 
fortunate,  for  it  is,  astrologically,  a  quarter  of  great 
power  and  dignity. 

O. 

Officer. — To  dream  of  military  or  naval  officers 
indicates  that  duties  honourable,  but  difficult,  and  per¬ 
haps  dangerous,  will  soon  devolve  on  the  dreamer. 
This,  however,  only  applies  to  a  civilian  or  a  lady.  To 
a  military  man  the  di’cam  must  be  judged  according  to 
its  character. 

Oil. — Ease,  freedom  from  pain  to  the  sick,  the  re¬ 
moval  of  difficulties  in  business,  love,  or  diplomacy. 

r. 

Padlock. — Sec  Key.  This  dream  is  to  be  inter- 
preted  according  to  circumstances,  but  they  are  gene¬ 
rally  unfortunate. 

Packages,  jiarcds,  boxes,  trunks,  &c.  —  Removal, 
travelling. 

Pastry. — Chequered  fortunes ;  indigestion. 

Path. — ^'Po  see  a  pathway  clearly  before  us  is  signifi¬ 
cative  of  sound  advice,  and  the  removal  of  perplexities. 

Pigmy. — ^'Phis  dream,  which  is  extremely  rare,  has  a 
meaning  precisely  the  reverse  of  that  ascribed  to  Glvxt. 

Poor. — ^"Po  see  many  poor  persons  is  unfortunate,  for 
it  denotes  that  wo  shall  be  surrounded  by  persons  wdio 
can  render  us  but  slight  services.  Sometimes,  however, 
such  a  dream  serves  to  point  out  the  path  of  duty. 
St.  Francis  d’Assis  is  said  to  have  dreamed  repeatedly 
that  he  was  surrounded  by  poor  persons  seeking  aid 
and  instruction  from  him.  On  this  account  he  devoted 
himself  to  a  religious  life,  gave  his  substance  to  the 
poor,  and  employed  himself  wholly  in  instruction. 

Pl.vte. — Splendour,  opulence. 

Planet. — According  to  its  astrological  character.  To 
sec  Venus  in  a  dream  imports  success  in  love ;  ^lercury, 
in  learning;  ^lars,  inwar;  Jnpitcr,  in  politics ;  Saturn, 
in  occult  science.  To  see  newly-discovered  planets 
denotes  discoveries  made  by  ourselves. 

Plough.  —  A  very  fortunate  dream,  betokening 
honourable  riches  and  advancement. 

Pope. — ^"Po  behold  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  in  a  dream 
is  foitunatc,  especially  to  a  Roman  Catholic ;  to  others 
in  a  minor  degree. 

Pump. — An  indiscreet  revelation  of  secrets,  numerous 
gifts  of  small  value,  long  speeches  with  little  meaning. 

Q. 

Queen. — See  King.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  it  is 


Race. — ^I’o  be  present  at  a  race  denotes  serious  losses 
by  speculation ;  but  if  the  dreamer  has  actu.ally  at¬ 
tended  one,  the  dream  ceases  to  have  any  significancy. 

Rags. — ^Destitution,  addiction  to  drink  and  profligacy. 

R.aixbow. — One  of  the  most  auspicious  dreams  a 
sleeper  can  have,  indicating  good  in  every  ducction. 

Red. — ^The  colour  of  red  is  fortunate,  and  a  dream 
in  which  it  predonnnates  is  therefore  a  good  dream. 

Reptiles. — All  these  arc  generally  considered  unfor¬ 
tunate,  save  the  frog  only ;  he  indicates  commonplace 
merriment  among  commonplace  people.  Even  the 
pretty  green  lizard  denotes  treachery,  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  rej)tile  tribe  signify  mischief,  varying  in  degree 
from  the  eft  or  newt  and  toad  to  the  viper,  the  asp, 
the  rattlesnake,  and  the  crocodile. 

River. — ^'Po  cross  a  liver  any  way  but  by  a  bridge 
signifies  taking  an  important,  and  in  many  cases  an 
irrevocable,  step,  such  as  Csesar  took  when  he  crossed 
the  Rubicon.  To  cross  by  a  bridge  implies  that  wo 
shall  be  lifted  or  carried  over  some  great  difficulty,  or 
assisted  in  some  undertaking  too  great  for  us  to  ac¬ 
complish  by  ourselves.  Otherwise  to  see  a  river  is 
fortunate,  inasmuch  as  a  river  is  a  beautiful  object,  and 
beneficial  to  the  country  through  which  it  flows. 

Ring. — To  give  a  ring  promises  exalted  station  or 
speedy  marriage ;  to  receive  one,  good  fortune. 

Rope. — ^I'o  dream  of  a  rope  indicates  that  the 
dreamer  shall  be  a  favourite  with  his  acquaintance  ;  if 
the  ropes  be  numerous,  so  will  be  the  friends. 

Rye. — Simple  and  innocent  pleasm'es. 


SEA  BIRDS. 

LONESOME  sea-gull,  floating  far 
Over  the  ocean's  icy  waste. 

Aimless  and  wide  thy  wanderings  arc, 

For  ever  vainly  seeking  rest ; — 

Where  is  thy  mate,  and  where  thy  nest  ? 

’Twixt  wintry  sea  and  wintry  sky. 

Cleaving  the  keen  air  with  thy  breast. 

Thou  sailcst  slowly,  solemnly : 

No  fetter  on  thy  wing  is  pressed ; — 
Where  is  thy  mate,  and  where  tliy  nest  ? 

O  restless,  homeless  human  soul. 

Following  for  aye  thy  nameless  guest ; 

The  gulls  float,  and  the  billows  roll, — 
Tliou  watchest  still,  and  questioncst ; — 
Where  is  thy  mate,  and  where  thy  nest? 
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OIULDREN’S  FASHIONS. 


354. — Loose  Paletot  for  a 
Girl  between  12  and  14 

YEARS  OLD. 

This  paletot  may  be  made  of 
Bilk  or  light  summer  cloth.  It 
is  cut  quite  straight  back  and 
front,  and  trimmed  on  the  collar, 
cuffs,  and  pockets  with  narrow 
ribbon  velvet  and  beads. 


355. — Frock  for  a  Little  Girl 
FROM  9  TO  11  YEARS  OLD. 

This  frock  is  made  of  light- 
blue  mohair;  the  skirt  is  gored 
in  front,  but  pleated  at  the  back ; 
the  bodice  is  high  and  plain,  with 
a  basque  cut  out  all  round  in 
sharp  Vandykes,  and  a  round 
waistband  over  it.  Both  the 
skirt  and  bodice  are  bound  with 
a  cross-strip  of  velvet  ribbon  1 
inch  wide.  The  frock  is  fastened 
in  front  all  the  way  down  with 
small  round  jet  buttons. 


3.01. — IxK).sF.  Paletot. 


buttonholes  are  made,  the  pockets 
and  the  outer  t'dge  of  the  paletot, 
are  stitched  with  silk. 

No.  3. — Loose  paletot  for  a 
little  girl  from  C  to  8  years  old. 
This  paletot  can  be  made  of 
cashmere  or  poj)lin,  or  of  any 
material  similar  to  the  dress.  It 
is  trimmetl  round  the  bottom  and 
sleeves  with  a  scalloped  -  out 
border,  bound  with  silk  or 
braid. 

No.  4. — I.oose  paletot  of  light 
grey  summer  cloth  for  a  young 
tnrl  from  13  to  15  years  old. 
T  le  trimming  of  this  paletot  is 
very  elegant.  It  consists  of 
cross-strips  of  the  same  material, 
piped  with  black  silk  and  rosettes 
of  grey  silk,  ornamented  with 
beads. 

No.  5. — Paletot  of  blue  and 
white  chind  cashmere,  for  a  little 
girl  from  3  to  5  years  old.  It  is 
scalloped  out  round  the  bottom, 
and  bound  with  blue  silk  ;  a  blue 
gimp  button  is  placed  between 
each  scallop. 
The  sleeves,  collar, 
and  pockets  an 
ornamented  in  the 
same  manner.  Atthe 
back  there  is  a  small 
hood,  with 
long  lap¬ 
pets  T'p^ 
with  blue. 
No.O.— 

11  e  d  i  n- 
gote  pale¬ 
tot  for  a 
little  girl 
from  10  to 

12  years 
old.  This 
paletot  is 
half -fit¬ 
ting,  the 
sidepieces 
being 
gored;  it 
is  bor¬ 
dered 
with  red 
silk  braid, 
edged 
with 
w  h  i  t  e  i 
the  collar, 
cuffs,  and 
pockets 
are  made 
o  f  li  n  e 
scarlet 
cloth,  the 
b  uttons 


arc  co¬ 
ve  r  c  <1 
with  the 
same,  and 
the  small 
tassels  are 
of  scarlet 
silk. 


356. — Fasihons  for 
Children. 


No.  1.  —  Paletot 
for  a  little  girl  from 
8  to  10  years  old. 
The  material  of  this 
paletot  is 
brown 
and  white 
chine 


summer 
cloth ;  its 
shape  is 
straight 
and  loose- 
fi  1 1  i  n  g. 
'Phe  lapels 
of  the 
pockets, 
epau¬ 
lettes, 
cuffs,  and 
back  an* 
piped  and 
stitched 
with 
brown 
silk,  and 
ornamen¬ 
ted  with 
small 
pearl  but¬ 
tons. 

No.  2. — 
Straight 
paletot  of 
grey  or 
brown 
cloth  for 
a  little 
boy  from 
6  t  o  8 
years  old. 
'Phe  lap- 
p  e  t  on 
which  the 


355. — Frock  for  a  Ijttle  Girl. 
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THE  INTERPRETEllS  OF  IIAYDX. 


THE  INTERPRETERS  OF  HAYDN. 

J HILE  all  our  greatest  vocalists  have  been  proud  to 
display  their  talents  in  the  sacred  comjjositions  of 
Haydn,  as  well  as  in  those  of  his  countrymen  Handel  and 
Mendelssohn,  it  is,  we  think,  not  invidious  to  select  as 
his  two  most  jjerfect  interpreters  the  English  vocalists 
Jliss  Louisa  Pyne  and  Mr.  Sims  Reeves.  The  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  German  composer,  there  is,  nevertheless, 
something  truly  ami  genuinely  English  about  The 
Creation,  and  never  do  the  dulcet  tones  of  our  English 
(iueen  of  Song  fall  more  sweetly  and  gratefully  upon 
the  ear  tlian  in  the  ex(iuisite  pastoral  melody  “  With 
verdure  clad,”  which  can  never  be  heard  without 
exciting  feelings  of  rapturous  delight.  Perfect  mistress 
of  her  art,  and  provizig  herself  in  all  she  undertakes  a 
coiisuumiate  musician,  still  in  the  impassioned  and 
fervid  accents  of  the  lyric  stage  Miss  Louisa  Pyne  may 
be  excelled  by  her  Italian  sister  artistes;  but  as  an  oratorio 
f  inger,  her  irreproachable  accuracy  and  pure  and  chaste 
style  render  her  unsurpassable ;  while  certainly  never 
in  the  memory  of  the  jiresent  generation  have  the  tenor 
parts  been  so  adequately  interpreted  as  by  Mr.  Sims 
Reeves.  Who  that  has  heanl  him  blend  his  still  match¬ 
less  voice  with  iliss  I’yue  in  the  tenderly  beautiful 
duet,  “  Gi'aceful  consort,”  can  ever  forget  the  ravishing 
sweetness  of  that  lovely  melody  ?  The  expression  and 
style,  too,  are  incomparable.  The  late  IMr.  Braham 
was  in  his  day  esteemed  unapproachable  as  a  singer  in 
oratorio,  but  we  in  ours  have  evci-y  reason  to  be  satisfied 
with  his  successor ;  were  his  physical  powers  only  equal 
to  his  artistic  ones  there  would  be  nothing  left  to  desire. 

Jlr.  Sims  Reeves  was  born  in  the  little  garrison  town 
of  M’oolwich  in  1821,  and  when  only  thirteen  years  of 
ago  he  filled  the  ofiice  of  organist  and  director  of  the 
choir  at  the  neighbouring  church  of  North  Cray,  so 
early  did  his  strong  musical  genius  develop  itself.  His 
pianoforte  instructor  was  the  late  Mr.  John  Cramer. 
At  this  time  his  voice  began  to  show  indications  of  the 
wonderful  beauty,  sweetness,  and  power  that  have  since 
made  him  so  famous,  and  it  was  determined  to  cultivate 
it  for  the  profession ;  but,  strange  to  say,  it  was  origi- 
i.ally  trained  for  a  baritone,  and  he  made  his  first 
fippearance  on  any  stage  in  the  character  of  Count 
Rodolpho  in  La  Sonnamhula  at  the  Newcastle  Theatre 
before  he  was  twenty-one.  The  mistake  in  the  quality 
of  his  voice  was  soon  discovered,  and  the  future  eminent 
English  tenor  went  to  Italy  to  pursue  his  vocal  studies, 
which  resulted  so  successfully  that  in  a  short  time  he  was 
able  to  acceift  an  engagement  at  the  celebrated  theatre  of 
I^a  Scala  in  Milan,  where  he  appeared  with  unqualified 
success  as  Edgardo  in  Lucia  <U  iMinmcrmoor — a  line  im¬ 
personation,  and  one  in  which,  by  the  injpassioned 
intensity  of  his  acting,  as  well  as  by  the  sweetness  and 
fervour  of  his  singing,  he  now  rivals,  if  he  doea-  not 
eclipse,  his  Italian  confrii\s. 

It  was  as  Carlo  in  Liwhi  di  Chavwuni  that  tliis  accom¬ 
plished  artiste  made  his  operatic  dCLut  in  London  on 
the  boards  of  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre,  appearing  the 
next  season  in  English  opera  at  Covent  Garden,  when 
Mr.  Bunn  held  the  reins  of  management.  Since  then 
he  has  performed  with  unvarying  eclat  a  round  of 
operatic  characters. 


Maefarren’s  opera  of  Robin  Hood,  at  Her  Majesty’s, 
in  which  he  was  the  original  exponent  of  the  titd  rolle, 
had  a  lengthened  run,  chiefly  owing  to  his  line  and 
spirited  impersonation  of  the  hero.  He  also  greatly 
distinguished  himself  two  seasons  since  at  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre  in  the  arduous  part  of  Sir  Huou  in  AVeber's 
grand  opera  of  Oberon,  fairly  dividing  the  honours  with 
the  great  Hungarian  songstress,  Mdlle.  Tietjeus ;  but, 
for  all  this,  Mr.  Sims  Reeves’  great  forte  lies  in  his 
consummate  talent  as  a  singer  of  classical  and  sacred 
music,  in  which  his  pure  and  faultless  intonation, 
musician-like  style,  and  chaste  and  tender  expression, 
render  him  unaiiproachable  by  any  living  tenor,  and  of 
his  performances  in  oratorio  in  particular  it  can  only  be 
sakl  that  they  have  been  one  series  of  artistic  triumphs. 
Mr.  Sims  Reeves  is  united  in  marriage  to  iliss  Lucombe, 
herself  formerly  a  gifted  member  of  the  musical 
profession. 

THE  ENGLISHAVOiLVN’S  CONVERSAZIONE. 

Notice  to  Cobrespoxdens. — It  is  impossiLlo  for  ns  to  bo 
respousiblo  for  the  retarn  of  rejected  essay?,  talcs,  poetry, 
patterns,  models,  specimens,  or  any  articles  or  commnuications 
of  any  kind.  At  the  same  time,  rre  promise  to  give  onr  best  atten¬ 
tion  to  all  that  may  come  to  ns,  and  gratify  as  far  as  possible  the 
wishes  expressed  by  onr  correspondents.  AV'e  beg  also  to  note  that 
we  cannot  undertake,  except  in  special  cases,  to  answer  by  post 
letters  connected  with  the  Editor's  department.  All  letters  in¬ 
tended  for  the  Conversazione,  or  npon  Editorial  matters  generally, 
to  be  addressed  to  The  Editor  of  the  Esolishwoman’s  Domestic 
Magazine;  lettora  on  trade  matters  to  bo  addressed  to  The 
FiMishers. 


SEVENTY-THREE  GENTLEMEN,  elected  by  men  to  serve 
them  in  Parliament,  backed  Mr.  Mill  in  his  endeavour,  on 
the  20th  of  May,  to  bestow  the  anffrage  on  unmarried  women  and 
widows — to  ladies  who  sure  excloded  from  voting  for  members  of 
Parliament  by  reason  of  their  sex,  bnt  fulfil  all  the  conditions  of 
citizens  and  honaeholders.  It  was  surprising  to  see  the  effect  pro¬ 
duced  by  Mr.  Mill.  Here  was  a  proposition  only  to  bo  chaffed  ont 
of  tho  Honse,  and  which  no  sensible  man  could  for  a  moment 
entertain.  But  faith  can  remove  mountains,  and  Mr.  Mill's 
earnestness  and  reasoning  were  so  evident  that  he  carried  tho 
House  along  with  him  much  farther  than  any  ono  could  have  ex¬ 
pected  for  such  a  suggestion  as  making  women  voters.  And  he 
said  some  good  things,  and  said  them  very  well  He  informed  his 
hearers  that  women  used  to  rote  in  earlier  times  —that  there  was 
now,  in  regard  to  his  proposition,  a  feeling  of  strangeness.  “My 
proposal,  they  say,  is  new ;  at  least  they  think  so.  That,  however, 
is  a  great  mistake,  fur  tho  proposal  is  a  very  old  ono.  The  des¬ 
potism  of  custom  is  on  tho  wane.  AYo  are  not  satisfied  now  to 
know  why  a  thing  is,  but  whether  it  ought  to  be.  Politics,  it  is 
said,  are  not  a  woman’s  business.  AYell,  I  am  not  aware  that 
politics  are  a  man's  business  either,  unless  he  is  one  of  the  few 
wlto  are  paid  for  devoting  their  time  to  tho  public  service,  or  is  a 
member  of  this  or  tho  other  House.  I  have  not  heard  that  those 
who  have  votes  are  worse  merchants,  worse  lawyers,  or  worse  phy¬ 
sicians,  or  even  worso  clergymen,  than  other  people.  It  is  eaid 
that  tho  usual  occupations  of  most  women  arc,  and  will  likely  con¬ 
tinue  to  be,  domestic.  I  aek,  are  these  occupations  incompatible 
with  a  deep  interest  in  national  affairs,  and  in  all  that  concerns 
humanity  ?.  Those  who  have  had  the  ordinary  experience  of  life 
know  that  without  a  certain  amount  of  mental  cultivation  these 
occupations  cannot  be  carried  on.  It  requires  brains  to  use  prac¬ 
tical  experience,  bnt  brains  without  practical  experience  would  go 
further  than  practical  experience  without  brains.  YVe  talk  of  tho 
political  revolutions  of  tho  world,  but  we  do  not  pay  suUicicnt  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fact  that  there  has  taken  place  among  us  a  silent 
domestic  revolution.  YYomen  and  men  for  tho  first  timo  in  history 
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*re  really  companions.  Oar  traditions  of  the  proper  relations  be¬ 
tween  them  have  descended  from  a  time  when  their  lives  were 
apart,  when  they  were  separate  in  their  thonRhts  becanse  they 
were  separate  both  in  their  amusements  and  in  their  serious  occu¬ 
pations.  The  man  spent  his  hours  of  leisure  among  men— all  his 
friendships,  all  his  intimacies  were  with  men— with  man  alone  did 
he  converse  on  any  serious  subject :  the  wife  was  cither  a  play¬ 
thing  or  an  upper  servant.  All  this  among  the  educated  classes 
is  changed.  Men  no  longer  give  np  their  spare  time  to  violent 
outdoor  exercises  and  boisterous  convivialities  with  male  asso¬ 
ciates;  the  home  has  acquired  the  ascendency;  the  two  sexes 
really  now  pass  their  time  together ;  the  women  of  the  family  aro 
the  man's  habitual  society— the  wife  is  his  chief  associate— his 
most  confidential  friend  and  often  his  most  trusted  counsellor. 
The  women  of  a  man's  family  are  either  the  stimulus  and  sup¬ 
port  to  bis  higher  aspirations  or  a  drag  upon  him.  Yon  may  keep 
them  ignorant  of  politics,  but  yon  cannot  beep  them  from  con¬ 
cerning  themselves  with  the  least  respectable  part  of  politics — its 
personalities.  If  they  do  not  understand  and  cannot  enter  into 
the  man's  feelings  of  public  duty  they  do  care  about  his  private 
interests,  and  that  is  the  scale  into  which  their  weight  is  certain 
to  be  thrown.  Under  an  idle  notion  that  the  beauties  of  character 
of  the  two  sexes  are  mutually  incompatible,  men  are  afraid  of 
manly  women  ;  but  those  who  have  reflected  on  the  nature  and 
power  of  social  influences  know  that  when  there  aro  not  manly 
women  there  will  not  bo  manly  men.  Men  and  women  are  really 
companions.  If  the  women  aro  frivolous  the  men  will  be  frivo¬ 
lous.  If  women  care  only  for  personal  interests  and  trifling 
amusements,  men  in  general  will  care  for  little  else.  It  is  true 
that  women  have  already  great  power.  It  is  part  of  my  case  that 
they  have  great  power,  but  they  have  it  under  the  worst  conditions, 
becanse  it  is  indirect,  and  therefore  irresponsible.  I  want  to  make 
this  a  responsible  power.  A  woman  is  not  generally  inferior  to  n 
man  in  tenderness  of  conscience,  and  she  will  understand  that 
political  honesty  is  not  a  foolish  personal  crotchet,  hut  a  serious 
duty.” 

Amidst  the  heedless  slang  of  society  it  is  comforting  to  hear  a 
pure  tone  rise,  ns  Mr.  Mill's,  appealing  to  the  intelligence  of  men 
as  against  their  prejudices  and  in  favour  of  the  good  and  the  true. 
This  apart  from  the  actual  question  which  Mr.  Mill  raised. 

Mr.  Karslake  and  other  members  spoke  against  Mr.  Mill's 
proposition,  and  a  few  diverting  remarks  were  made  in  the  House. 
Mr.  Karslake  quoted  the  words  with  which  we  last  month  closed 
our  article  on  “  Health  and  Beauty.”  Mr.  Onslow  supported  Mr. 
Mill  because  he  knew  he  should,  by  doing  so,  get  100  votes.  He 
had  asked  two  young  ladies  how  they  should  vote,  and  they  had 
told  him  they  should  vote  for  the  man  who  would  give  them  the 
best  pair  of  diamond  earrings.  Lord  Galway  was  sure  that  if 
Mr.  Mill's  father  was  alive,  he  would  say  to  Mr.  Mill,  “  John, 
stick  to  the  ballot,  and  let  the  wonaen  alone.”  Mr.  Laing  referred, 
suggestively,  to  a  kingdom  where  women  were  much  in  the  ascen¬ 
dant  ;  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons  did  not  seem 
to  bo  very  much  impressed  with  the  idea  that  the  customs  of  the 
Amazons  of  Dahomey  were  either  very  wise  or  very  virtuous. 

Mr.  Fawcett  spoke  on  Mr.  Mill's  side,  and  uttered  some  telling 
truths.  “It  had  been  said  that  the  exercise  of  the  franchise  would 
deteriorate  the  character  of  women,  but  he  challenged  hon. 
members  to  prove  that  those  women  of  their  acqnaintanee  who 
interested  themselves  in  politics  lost  any  of  those  qualities  which 
entitled  them  to  the  admiration  of  the  world  any  more  than  those 
who  cared  nothing  about  politics.  It  did  not  prevent  them  from 
performing  all  those  social  and  domestic  duties  which  it  was  their 
peculiar  right  and  duty  to  perform.  The  most  illustrious  lady  of  the 
land  had  as  many  political  duties  to  perform  as  a  cabinet  minister ; 
and  was  it  not  proverbial  the  admirable  manner  in  which  she 
discharged  her  social  duties  herself  ?  Kxpcrienco  justified  him  in 
saying  that  if  they  gave  women  the  same  opportunity  as  they  did 
men  it  would  by  no  means  tend  to  destroy  their  character,  but  to 
make  them  in  intelleetual  power  equal  to  men,  and  to  strengthen 
all  those  qualities  which  were  most  valuable  in  them.  Three 
years  ago  a  proposition  was  made  in  Cambridge  University  to 
extend  the  middle  class  examination  to  girls,  but  it  mot  with  con- 
■iderablo  opposition  on  tho  ground  that  it  would  min  the 


character  of  girls,  and  that  it  would  destroy  all  their  softness,  and 
make  them  hard.  After  a  severe  contest  the  proposition  to  try  it 
for  three  years  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  five,  and  it  had  been 
found  so  successful  in  every  respect  that  it  had  now  been  made 
permanent.  The  speech  of  Mr.  Mill  brought  tho  question  out  of 
tho  region  of  ridicule.” 

A  CoxsTAN'T  Scbscmher  (Haverstock-hill)  thus  writes: — 
“Your  papers  on  the  sewing  machine  will  I  think  prove  very 
useful  in  aiding  ns  in  the  purchase  of  a  really  good  and  service¬ 
able  machine.  When  I  tell  yon  that  for  five  or  six  years  I  have 
been  tho  possessor  of  one,  and  have  found  it  an  invaluable  assis¬ 
tant,  yon  will  wonder,  doubtless,  what  object  I  can  have  in  writing 
to  you  for  more  information  on  the  subject.  It  is  this ;  there  is 
so  much  difficulty  in  arriving  at  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  the  many  different  makes.  Every  warehouse  that  one  visits 
with  the  intention  of  inspecting  the  sewing  machines,  ono  hears, 
of  course,  only  the  praises  of  the  particular  one  there,  and  none 
of  tho  faults.  Now,  if  those  ladies  who  have  bought  and  used 
sewing  machines  for  some  time  would  kindly  write  their  various 
experiences,  it  would  enable  ns  to  compare  and  judge  which  is  the 
best  to  select ;  and  my  reason  for  wishing  for  this  information  is 
that  if  I  find  any  better  than  tho  one  I  have  I  should  certainly 
like  to  have  it,  but  do  not  wish  to  part  with  mine  until  satisfied 
beyond  doubt  on  the  subject.  My  machine  is  ono  of  Singer's 
Lock-stitch,  and  cost  £10.  It  has  never  been  out  of  order  or 
wanted  anything  in  the  way  of  repairs  since  I  bought  it,  and  has 
been  worked  tho  whole  time.  I  have  never  found  tho  work  to 
come  undone — in  fact  it  is  much  stronger  than  hand-sewing — nor 
does  it  miss  stitches.  I  can  take  it  to  pieces,  clean,  and  put  it 
together  again  myself ;  and  it  does  not  appear  in  the  least  worn, 
but  is  in  as  good  working  order  as  when  I  first  had  it.  Now  for 
the  faults.  It  makes  a  great  no'.ss,  and  docs  not  work  so  fast  as 
some  I  have  seen.  I  timed  it  the  other  day,  and  found  it  made 
214  stitches  per  minute.  Singer  has  improved  his  sewing  ma¬ 
chine,  I  hear,  in  both  the  above  respects  since  mine  was  bought ; 
and  if  any  of  your  subscribers  who  have  those  of  recent  date 
would  give  their  disinterested  opinion — and  also  other  ladies  who 
have  machines  by  the  various  makers — they  would  oblige  many 
who,  like  myself,  are  anxious  to  take  advantage  of  the  most  use¬ 
ful  of  all  household  helps,  by  pr.icnring  the  very  best  sewing 
machine.” 

Fatima  wishes  to  reduce  her  bulk.  Jaxe  says,  “  Why  not  try 
‘  Banting  ?'  or  rather,  follow  tho  plan  suggested  to  Mr.  Banting 
by  the  celebrated  nuriat,  5Ir.  Hervey,  of  Soho-squore;  it  is  an 
excellent  plan,  but  if  found  to  disagree  could  be  left  off.  I  have 
tried  it  with  great  advantage.  .Vny  meat  except  pork ;  any  fish 
except  salmon ;  any  vegetable  except  potato ;  no  bread  except  it  is 
toasted  ;  no  milk ;  no  sugar  ;  no  ale  ;  by  this  plan  yon  get  rid  of 
indigestion  and  heartburn.  It  is  also  a  good  plan  to  rub  well 
every  morning  with  soap  and  flannel,  well  rubbing  over  the  bowels 
with  the  hand  covered  with  soap,  going  from  the  right  side  towards 
the  left,  round  and  round  in  the  course  the  bowels  take.  I  can 
send  F.vtima  a  receipt  for  a  medicine  to  be  taken  before  breakfast 
which  is  slightly  aperient  and  very  salutary.” 

TionT-LACiNO.  On  this  subject  wo  have  received  a  letter  from 
the  “Youxo  Lahy  IIekself”  whoso  experience  brought  about 
this  discussion.  She  says — “In  last  mouth's  numhcr  of  your 
valuable  Magazine  you  were  kind  enough  to  publish  a  letter  from 
my  mamma  on  tho  subject  of  tight-lacing,  and  as  your  correspon¬ 
dent  ‘  Staylace'  says  she  is  inclined  to  think  tho  whole  story 
made  up  for  a  purpose,  mamma  has  requested  mo  to  write  and 
confirm  what  she  stated  in  her  letter.  It  seems  wonderful  to  mo 
how  your  correspondent  cau  lace  so  tightly  and  never  feel  any  in¬ 
convenience.  It  may  be,  very  likely,  owing  to  her  having  begun' 
very  young.  In  my  case  I  can  only  say  that  I  suffered  sometimes 
perfect  torture  from  my  stays,  especially  after  dinner,  not  that  I 
ate  heartily,  for  that  I  found  impossible,  even  if  we  had  been 
allowed  to  do  so  by  our  schoolmistress,  who  considered  it  unlady¬ 
like.  The  great  difference  between  your  correspondent  ‘  Stay- 
lace'  and  myself  seems  to  be,  that  she  was  incased  in  corsets  at 
an  early  age,  and  thus  became  gradually  accustomed  to  tight-lacing, 
while  I  did  not  wear  them  till  I  went  to  school,  at  fourteen,  and  1 
did  not  wear  them  voluntarily.  Of  course,  it  is  impossible  to  say 
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whether  I  underwent  greater  pressure  than  she  has;  I  think  I 
must  have  done  so,  for  my  waist  had  grown  large  before  it  was 
subjected  to  the  lacing,  and  had  to  be  reduced  to  its  present 
tenuity,  whereas,  if  she  began  stays  earlier,  that  would  have  pre¬ 
vented  her  figure  from  growing  so  large.  Perhaps  Statlace  will 
be  so  kind  as  to  say  whether  she  began  stays  early,  or,  at  any 
rate,  before  fourteen,  and  what  is  the  size  of  her  waist  and  her 
height?  One  reason  why  she  does  not  feel  any  inconvenience 
from  tight  corsets  may  be  that,  when  she  feels  disposed,  she  may 
loosen  them,  and  thus  prevent  any  pain  from  coming  on.  But 
when  I  was  at  school  I  was  not  allowed  to  loose  them  in  the  least, 
however  much  they  distressed  me,  so  that  what  was  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  merely  a  feeling  of  irksome  pressure,  became  towards  the  end 
of  the  day  a  regular  torture.  I  quite  admit  that  slender  waists 
are  beautiful — in  fact,  my  own  waist  is  so  much  admired,  that  I 
sometimes  forget  the  pain  I  underwent  in  attaining  it.  I  am  also 
quite  ready  to  confess  that  I  am  not  ill  in  health,  though  I  often 
feel  languid  and  disinclined  for  walking  out,  nor  do  I  think  a  girl 
whose  constitution  is  sound  would  suffer  any  injury  to  her  health 
from  moderate  lacing ;  hut  1  most  beg  that  you  will  allow  me  to 
declare  that  when  stays  arc  not  worn  till  fourteen  years  of  age, 
very  tight  lacing  causes  absolute  torture  for  the  first  few  months, 
and  it  was  principally  to  deter  ladies  from  subjecting  their 
daughters  to  this  pain,  in  similar  cases,  that  mamma  wrote  to  yon. 
I  am  sure  any  young  lady  who  has  (like  myself)  begun  tight-lacing 
rather  late,  will  corroborate  what  I  have  said,  and  I  hope  some 
will  come  forward  and  do  so,  now  yon  so  kindly  give  the  oppor¬ 
tunity.” 

Brisban'e,  in  answer  to  Annie's  inquiry  regarding  a  baby's 
wardrobe,  begs  to  send  the  following  list,  which  is  the  least  any 
mother  should  provide.  Of  course,  as  many  more  articles  can  be 
added  as  is  necessary : — 4  robes,  4  day-gowns  (high  in  the  throat 
and  long  sleeves),  C  nightgowns,  4  white  petticoats,  6  flannel  petti¬ 
coats,  8  shirts,  4  dozen  diaper  squares,  6  flannel  squares,  4  flannel 
bands  about  4  inches  wide,  C  linen  or  diaper  bands,  G  pair  knitted 
socks,  2  flannel  shawls,  1  cloak,  1  hood.  If  caps  are  used,  4  day- 
caps  and  4  nightcaps.  Also  a  basket  to  hold  the  baby's  clothes, 
which  ought  to  contain  a  pincushion,  ueedlebook,  cotton,  tape, 
scissors,  thimble,  a  soft  sponge,  cold  cream,  a  powder-box  and 
puff,  and  a  large  flannel  apron.  Annie  will  find  these  things 
quite  sujficient.  Of  course,  the  shirts,  bands,  A'C.,  should  be  made 
of  the  finest  and  softest  material  that  can  be  procured.  Should 
Annie  desire  any  further  information  regarding  the  shape  or  ma¬ 
terial  of  the  baby's  clothes,  Brisdane  will  be  most  happy  to 
answer  her  queries  as  far  as  she  can. 

Biusbane  having  read  with  a  good  deal  of  interest  the  corre¬ 
spondence  in  the  Conversazione  on  the  subject  of  tight-lacing, 
wishes  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  subject.  Kora  asks  if  “it  be 
possible  to  have  a  waist  of  the  fashionable  size,  and  yet  preserve 
the  health  ?”  Brisbane  would  say  decidedly  not,  unless  yon  have 
the  “fashionable  waist”  by  nature.  Try  the  experiment  on  any 
other  member  of  your  body,  say  a  finger.  Gradually,  day  by  day, 
tighten  a  band  round  it.  What  would  be  the  consequence  ?  The 
stopping  of  all  circulation,  and  eventually  the  withering  away  of 
the  finger.  Brisbane  would  by  no  means  do  away  with  corsets, 
provided  they  are  put  to  their  intended  use  as  a  support,  and  are 
only  drawn  tight  enough  to  afford  that  support;  but  Nora's  de¬ 
scription  reminds  one  of  the  “  jacket  torture”  in  Ileade's  well- 
known  novel  of  Acver  too  Late  to  iicnd.  Brisbane  has  a  vivid 
recollection  of  being  shown  a  few  years  ago  (the  same  subject 
being  under  discussion)  by  her  father  (a  physician)  the  picture 
of  what  she  iu  her  ignorance  took  to  be  an  Iwur-glass,  but 
which  proved  to  be  the  liver  of  a  lady  who  had  died  from  liver 
disease,  brought  on  by  tight-lacing,  which  latter  had  literally 
almost  cut  her  liver  in  two.  The  sight  of  this  picture  effccthally 
cured  Brisbane  of  any  desire  for  a  waist  smaller  than  the  one 
Nature  had  given  her.  And  surely,  if  the  different  parts  of  our 
body  could  perform  their  various  functions  properly  in  a  smaller 
space  than  that  in  which  they  are  placed,  would  not  He,  who  in 
the  beginning  made  everything  jvi/ccf,  have  created  them  in  that 
smaller  space?  If  girls  knew  the  haim  they  do  themselves  by 
tight-lacing,  surely  they  would  desist.  They  may  not  feel  the 
effects  now,  but  wait  till  they  arrive  at  a  maturer  ago.  How  many 
mothers  have  around  them  a  family  of  poor,  puny  children,  some 


of  them  perhaps  crippled  or  deformed,  and  for  which  they  have 
only  thcmsidves  to  blame,  for  having  given  way  to  the  folly,  to 
call  it  by  no  worse  name,  of  tight-lacing  I  Brisbane  cannot  help 
adding,  in  conclusion,  that  she  thinks  if  young  ladies  would 
devote  a  little  more  time  towards  learning  how  “  to  make  a  home 
happy  and  to  feed  a  family,”  and  a  little  less  time  to  considering 
the  ways  and  means  of  getting  their  waists  “  just  one  inch 
smaller,”  we  should  hear  less  of  comfortless  homes,  and  husbands 
driven  to  the  club  thereby,  and  also  have  fewer  complaints  of  red 
noses,  and  not  so  many  applications  for  “  something  to  remove 
pimples  on  the  face”  (both  of  which  complaints  dance  attendance 
on  tight-lacing). 

I'tdtara  Government,  Jlarch,  18G7,  Tcherndba't. 

Dear  Mrs.  Enolishwoman, — I  urn  very  glad  yon  want  to  hear 
more  from  me.  Your  idea  of  allowing  your  subscribers  to  corre¬ 
spond  is  charming.  1  inclose  a  recipe  for  “  £.  M.”  and  her  green 
peas ;  also  two  other.’,  which  may,  perhaps,  be  of  some  use  to  her. 
Allow  mo  to  offer  yon,  also,  a  pattern  of  a  hood,  called  the  Cir¬ 
cassian  Bachlik.  It  is  worn  by  everybody  in  Ilussia,  for  the 
reason  we  cannot  do  without  one.  It  is  indispensable  in  our  cli¬ 
mate,  in  town,  in  the  country,  and  preferred  to  all  the  other  hoods, 
for  it  is  worn  over  all  hats  and  bonnets.  When  I  ride  I  put  on  a 
little  hat  edged  with  sable,  and  take  my  red  cashmere  bachlik, 
embroidered  with  black  silk,  and  lined  with  white  taffetas,  on  my 
shoulders.  When  I  feel  cold  I  put  the  hood  over  my  hat,  tie  the 
two  ends  round  my  neck,  allowing  the  tassels  to  hang  on  my  back, 
and  can  face  all  the  winds,  north,  east,  and  west,  without  fear. 
When  I  go  to  pay  a  visit  of  ceremony  I  put  a  white  cashmere 
bachlik,  embroidered  with  silver,  over  my  crape  bonnet,  to  protect 
my  chignon,  and  when  I  enter  a  salon  I  slip  the  hood  down  on  my 
shoulders,  and  it  keeps  the  place  of  a  mantilla.  It  is  generally 
useful,  and  will  take  your  fancy,  1  hope.  A  bachlik  embroidered 
with  one  of  your  Turkish  patterns  would  bo  very  pretty.  I  have 
written,  on  the  little  model  I  inclose,  the  length  and  width.  From 
A  to  A,  15  inches,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  forehead  to  the  tassel ; 
from  IiU>  B,  24  inches,  from  head  to  shoulders ;  from  (7  to  (7, 

yard,  from  shoulders  to  ends.  The  scalloped  part  lies  on  the 
back  of  the  neck  when  the  hood  is  on  the  head.  The  tassel  on 
the  head  is  the  largest ;  the  two  others  on  the  ends  are  of  equal 
size,  and  large  enough  also.  In  summer  I  wear  muslin  and  lace 
bachliks,  to  spare  my  poor  hair  of  the  dust.  The  Petersburg 
ladies  take  tbeirs  to  the  theatre  ;  a  blue  cashmere  bachlik  em¬ 
broidered  with  silver  is  very  becoming,  worn  over  a  white  muslin 
dress,  for  a  blonde.  My  husband  has  one  of  havanna  cloth,  lined 
with  white  flannel,  when  he  goes  a-hunting.  He  ties  the  ends 
back,  and  does  not  require  any  scarf.  Good-bye,  dear  madam. 
Many  thanks  for  your  kind  promise  of  the  monogram. 

1  remain,  yours  truly. 

You  may  put  my  name  in  full.  Natalie  NkpLUYliFF. 

Green  Peas  for  Winter  Use. — Peas,  a  bunch  of  celery, 
parsley,  and  leeks,  boiling  water,  tin  boxes.  Be  careful  to  choose 
your  peas  jnst  in  time,  neither  too  old  nor  too  young.  Put  them 
all  in  a  pan  with  the  celery,  parsley,  and  leeks,  on  the  fire,  with¬ 
out  any  water.  Stir  them ;  cool,  throw  the  herbs  away,  and  put 
the  peas  in  small  tin  boxes  made  air-tight.  Boil  the  boxes  on  a 
very  brisk  fire,  daring  one  hour,  and  keep  them  in  a  dry  cellar  for 
winter  use.  When  wanted,  the  peas  must  be  taken  out,  warmed, 
and  boiled,  English  fashion. 

A  Nice  Economic.il  Hair  Wash— Black  Tea. — If  yon  want 
to  have  a  good  head  of  hair  never  apply  to  cosmetics  ;  use  nothing 
else  to  clean  it  but  strong  cold  black  tea.  Bub  it  into  the  roots 
every  evening  before  going  to  bed,  with  a  little  sponge,  and  every 
morning  do  the  same.  I  generally  use  it,  and  recommend  it  to 
all  ladies  desirous  of  having  a  voluminous  head  of  hair. 

Cheap  Way  to  Clean  Straw  Hats. — Pounded  sulphur,  cold 
water,  one  brush.  Make  a  paste  of  pounded  sulphur  and  cold 
water ;  wet  the  hat  or  bonnet,  and  cover  it  with  the  paste  till  you 
do  not  see  the  straw.  Bub  hard.  Hang  the  hat  up  to  dry.  When 
dry,  brush  the  sulphur  off  with  a  brush  till  the  straw  gets  beauti¬ 
fully  white.  'J'his  method  is  easier  than  the  sulphur  bleaching- 
box,  and  can  be  done  very  quickly.  I  recommend  it,  for  1  have 
tried  it  many  times. 

W.  Mdnn  (Derry)  would  like  to  know  if  any  subscriber  could 
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t«ll  her  if  it  i*  “animal  magnetism”  that  cansea  tahle-tnrning, 
or  if  it  merely  nonsense  on  the  part  of  those  who  call  themselves 
“  mediems  f" 

A  Schoolmistress  CoRREsposDE^•T  says— “  As  a  regular  snb- 
seriber  to  yonr  valnable  Magazine,  I  see  yon  have  invited  yonr 
anmerons  readers  to  disenss  the  snbject  brongbt  forward  by  a 
eonespondent  in  Edinbargb,  and  as  the  principal  of  a  large 
ladies'  school  in  that  city,  I  feel  sure  yon  will  kindly  allow  me 
space  to  say  a  few  words  in  reply  to  her  letter.  In  the  first  place 
it  mnst  be  apparent  that  yonr  correspondent  committed  a  great 
mistake  in  placing  her  daughter  at  a  fashionable  school  if  she  did 
not  wish  her  to  become  a  fashionable  belle,  or  she  shonld  at  least 
bare  given  instructions  that  her  daughter  shonld  not  have  her 
6gnre  trained  in  what  every  one  knows  is  the  fashionable  style. 
For  my  own  part  I  have  always  paid  particnlar  attention  to  the 
figures  of  the  yonng  ladies  intrusted  to  my  care,  and  being  fnlly 
convinced  that  if  the  general  health  is  properly  attended  to, 
corsets  are  far  from  being  the  dreadfully  hurtful  things  some 
people  imagine,  I  have  never  hesitated  to  employ  this  most  im¬ 
portant  and  elegant  article  of  dress,  except  in  one  case  where  the 
pupil  was  of  a  consumptive  tendency,  and  I  was  specially  requested 
not  to  allow  her  to  dress  at  all  tightly.  All  my  pupils  enjoy  good 
health,  my  great  secret  being  regnlar  exercise,  a  point  which  is 
almost  always  disregarded.  It  appears  from  yonr  correspondent's 
letter  that  the  yonng  lady  did  not  experience  any  inconvenience 
after  the  first  two  years  she  was  at  the  school,  nor  does  her  mother 
say  her  health  was  affected.  She  only  complains  that  she  is  no 
longer  a  ‘  romping  girl.'  Now,  no  yonng  lady  of  eighteen  who 
expects  to  move  in  fashionable  society  would  wish  to  be  thought  a 
romping  schoolgirl.  With  regard  to  the  slight  pain  in  the  muscles 
which  the  young  lady  described  as  ‘torture,'  this  was  no  doubt 
caused  by  her  not  having  been  accustomed  by  degrees  to  a  close- 
fitting  dress  before  she  went  to  the  school.  I  find  that  girls  who  have 
commenced  the  use  of  stays  at  an  early  age,  and  become  gradually 
used  to  them,  do  not  experience  any  uneasiness  when  they  arc 
worn  tighter  at  fourteen  or  fifteen.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a 
slender  figure  is  as  much  admired  as  ever,  and  always  will  be  so. 
The  present  fashion  of  short  waists  is  admitted  on  all  hands  to 
be  very  ugly,  and  will  soon  go  out.  Those  girls,  then,  who  have 
not  had  their  figures  properly  attended  to  while  growing  will  be 
unable  to  reduce  their  waists  when  the  fashion  changes,  whereas, 
by  proper  care  now,  they  will  be  able  to  adopt  the  fashion  of 
longer  waists  without  any  inconvenience.  I  trust  you  will  allow 
ns  schoolmistresses  fair  play  in  this  important  matter,  and  insert 
tbu,  or  part  of  it,  in  your  Magazine.” 

Eleanor's  questions  have  already,  for  the  most  part,  been 
answered.  To  lace  or  not  to  lace — is  the  corset  injurious  ? — is  a 
subject  on  which  several  correspondents  have  expressed  different 
opinions.  On  sewing-machines  articles  are  being  given.  The  price 
of  the  glove-fitting  stays  is  from  10s.  fid.  upwards.  As  to  recom¬ 
mending  a  good  cook,  we  know  many  who  have  sought  one  in 
vain  for  some  time  past. 

A  Subscriber.  We  are  about  to  print  some  papers  on  etiquette, 
as  the  books  already  published  on  the  subject  are  not  ef  such  a 
character  as  we  can  recommend. 

Madge  Wildfire.  Yonr  best  plan  would  be  to  advertise  for 
such  a  situation  as  yon  require ;  but  we  doubt  whether  yon  will  be 
able  to  secure  exactly  what  yon  want.  Forming  our  opinion  from 
your  letter,  we  scarcely  think  you  would  be  sutficiently  docile  as 
companion  to  a  lady ;  as  to  a  chaperon,  you  are  much  too  yonng. 

Oarlotta  is  very  anxious  to  grow  fatter.  She  is  already  five  feet 
some  inches,  but  is  of  opinion  that  her  height  might  be  increased 
were  she  to  hang  for  some  minutes  every  morning  from  a  beam 
in  her  bedroom.  We  should  scarcely  be  inclined  to  recommend 
the  expedient,  but  we  bare  no  doubt  that  one  trial  would  be 
sufficient. 

klART  wishes  to  know  if  a  gentleman  may  be  supposed  to  be  in 
love  with  a  lady  if  he  dances  with  her  two  or  three  times  one 
evening.  No;  except  with  himself,  taking  the  flattering  unction 
to  his  tole  that  be  has  secured  a  good  partner  for  Terpsicborean 
exercises. 

J.  H.  H.  “  My  Lord  Tom  Noddy”  is  one  of  the  minor  poems 
of  the  Inyoldahj  Legends,  published  by  Bentley,  New  Burlington- 


street.  M.  D.  II.  Our  candid  opinion  of  the  earte-de-tisite  sent 
to  us  is  that  it  represents  a  very  plain-looking  woman.  As  to  tho 
handwriting,  that  is  as  plain  as  the  portrait.  Miss  B.  The 
numerous  calls  upon  our  purse  prevent  us  subscribing  towards  the 
completion  of  the  good  work  yon  have  in  hand. 

CHILDHOOD. 

Wn.\T  a  wealth  of  love,  what  a  mine  of  grace. 

Lies  in  an  infant's  winsome  face, 

In  the  violet  ever-changing  eye. 

The  sparkling  smile  and  the  heaving  sigh. 

The  dimpled  cheek,  the  pearly  tear. 

The  clinging  trust  and  tho  sudden  fear ; 

In  the  soft  shy  kiss,  so  pure  and  sweet. 

The  toddling  patter  of  tiny  feet. 

The  musical  laugh,  the  sunny  smiles. 

The  thousand  winning,  endearing  wiles— 

A  magic  irresistible  spell. 

Whose  depth  and  power  no  tongne  can  tell  I 
Oh,  how  sadly  it  wrings  tho  doting  hearts 
When  a  gleesome  birdie  from  home  departs. 

It  lives  I  But,  ah  1  too  soon  a  darkening  blight 
Steals  o'er  the  features  steeped  in  joyous  light. 

Blasting  its  budding  charms  so  rich  and  rare. 

Sealing  the  cherub  brow  with  guilt's  despair, 

Snll'ing  the  prattling  lips  with  anger's  tide. 

Whose  foaming  floods  in  the  young  bosom  hide. 

Bright  hopes  are  wrecked  amid  its  waves, 

Sad  memories  roam  around  their  graves. 

And  wailing  spirits  weave  a  solemn  dirge. 

Chanting  to  the  wild  music  of  the  hissing  surge. 

Oh,  fathers — mothers  I  had  ye  known 
What  seeds  yonr  eager  hands  have  sown. 

What  woes  yonr  vain  desires  wrought. 

What  sins  yonr  bad  examples  taught. 

What  weary  hours  of  pain  and  strife 
You  stored  up  for  yonr  darling's  life, 

Ob,  ye  had  clasped  in  holy  prayer, 

Forgetful  of  each  worldly  care. 

Your  trembling  hands,  and  sought  to  win 
Yonr  treasures  from  the  power  of  sin. 

And  now  in  vain  your  tears  are  falling. 

In  vain  your  feeble  voices  calling 
The  loved  one  back,  floats  o'er  the  tide 
Of  human  passion's  sullen  pride. 

Too  late,  too  late  !  replies  an  anguished  cry ; 

Too  late,  too  late  I  whispers  a  dying  sigh  ; 

Too  late,  too  late !  yonr  faint  lips  moan ; 

The  childless  heart  must  break  “alone.” 

H.  E.  D. 

A  CORRESPONDENT,  iu  answcr  to  one  of  our  inquirers,  says — 
“  Freckles  are  entirely  constitutional,  and  cannot  be  removed  by 
any  outward  application  ;  in  excess  they  are  said  to  denote  some¬ 
thing  wrong  in  the  state  of  the  liver — bomceopathists  regard  them 
as  a  symptom,  and  prescribe  accordingly.  ‘  Rowlands'  Kalydor' 
wiU  not  remove  freckles,  but  it  will  to  a  slight  extent  remove  sue  - 
burn,  and  improve  the  appearance  of  the  skin  when  exposed  to 
much  sunshine,  sea  air,  or  harsh  winds ;  but  I  believe  all  such 
preparations  tend  to  injure  the  skin  ultimately.  A  little  pure 
olive  oil  rubbed  over  the  face,  and  left  on  for  some  hours  (or  at 
night)  is  excellent  for  removing  the  effects  of  harsh  winds  and  sun. 
Grey  hair  is  also  constitutional,  arising  from  some  want  in  tho 
system,  and  is  rarely  affected  by  outward  applications;  hut  it  is 
quite  possible  that  the  nourishment  required  may  be  partially  sup¬ 
plied  by  outward  application,  if  the  remedy  suitable  to  the  cause 
could  be  discovered ;  that  is,  whether  arising  from  illness  or  from 
imperceptible  disease  of  the  scalp.  A  young  lady  of  sixteen  may 
cut  her  eyelashes,  but  they  may  not  grow  for  some  weeks.  I  had 
to  cut  mine  after  a  long  illness,  as  most  of  the  lashes  had  fallen 
out ;  and  though  they  are  neither  as  long  or  as  thick  as  they  once 
were,  they  were  improved  by  clipping," 

B.  G.  answers  the  questions  Been  in  the  Englisitwoman's  Do¬ 
mestic  Magazine  for  April.  A  yonng  lady  of  sixteen  wishes  three 
questions  answered.  B.  O.  will  do  so.  1st.  Never  found  “Row- 
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buidg’  Kalydor"  eradicate  Irecklea.  2iid.  Had  better  leare  her 
erelasbes  alone,  and  not  cnt  them.  3rd.  It  ii  not  considered 
right  to  drink  out  of  a  sancer  if  jon  have  a  cnp.  The  third  finger 
on  the  right  hand  is  called  the  engaged  one.  Hubt  had  bettor 
wear  a  rather  large  black  hat,  as  her  face  is  not  small. 

Stella  writes— “  As  I  hare  taken  the  Esolisitwomas’s  Do¬ 
mestic  Magazin'e  from  the  beginning,  I  hare  bad  an  opportnuitj 
of  noticing  the  varions  stages  through  which  it  has  passed.  I 
thank  yon  for  the  improvement  in  1867.  I  read  with  pleasure 
yonr  ‘  Conversazione,'  and  sbonld  feel  obliged  if  yon  or  any  of 
yonr  friends  can  inform  me  what  will  restore  pearls  to  their  origi¬ 
nal  whiteness  (I  have  had  a  present  made  of  some  that  are  rather 
discoloured) ;  also  to  tell  me  what  is  the  real  value  of  small  pearls. 
And  will  yon  kindly  tell  me  (through  the  ‘  Conversazione')  what  is 
the  best  and  most  lasting  stopping  for  decayed  teeth  ?" 

PoETTNA.  Poetical  contributions  are  rarely  paid  for  in  the 
cheap  prints  and  in  the  poet's  corner  of  provincial  papers.  Every¬ 
body  who  has  attained  the  easily-acquired  art  of  stringing  rhymes 
imagines  himself  or  herself  a  poet.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  “  roll 
the  eye,”  but  not  so  easy  to  be  inspired  by  the  “  fine  phrenzy.” 
Common-place  thoughts  in  respectable  nuetre  are  at  a  discount. 
Their  writers  may  count  themselves  fortunate  if  some  good  easy 
editor  accepts  their  contributions  gratis ;  but  to  be  paid  for  them  1 
— to  lire  on  the  pay  received  for  them ! — 'tis  “  less  than  the  dream 
of  the  shadow  of  smoke  1" 

Cbinolines. — Much  has  been  said  upon  this  article  of  lady's 
attire ;  some  condemn  it,  others  admire  it.  One  thing  we  must 
say,  the  long  train  dresses  want  supporting  at  the  bottom.  Messrs. 
Coleman  have  patented  a  demi-skirt  composed  of  eight  steels  in¬ 
cased  ia  llama,  and  suspended  with  straps  from  the  waistband. 
This  answers  every  purpose  of  the  ordinary  crinoline,  and  sup¬ 
ports  the  dress  gracefully.  We  should  recommend  our  readers  to 
visit  Messrs.  Coleman's  establishment.  No.  32,  Little  Moorfields, 
City,  and  inspect  for  themselves  their  large  stock  of  the  new  demi- 
skirts. 

A.  K.  An  old  subscriber  should  make  her  'figurc^d  silk  drees 
with  a  plain  gored  skirt,  very  long  behind ;  the  bodice  and  sleeves 
may  be  trimmed  with  lace  or  light  passementerie. 

A  CocKTRY  Subscriber.  To  make  a  gored  skirt,  cnt  off  seven 
widths  of  silk  the  length  required,  then  gore  four,  which  may  be 
done  by  folding  the  material  slanting,  the  narrow  part  for  the  top 
measuring  about  six  inches ;  there  should  be  one  plain  width  in 
front,  four  gores  on  each  side,  and  two  plain  widths  behind ;  all 
the  slanting  parts  of  the  gores  must  bo  put  to  the  back. 

S.  W.  See  answer  to  A  Country  Subscriuer. 

MtTA.  The  following  tolerably  well  exhausts  the  question  of 
Complexions ;  it  is  from  a  very  intelligent  pen,  and  is  generally 
indorsed  by  the  authority  of  Madame  Goubaud,  although  she  has 
her  doubts  about  all  that  is  said  respecting  black  ;  for  black  is  not 
often  out  of  place  with  any  complexion,  and  she  can  scarcely 
agree  with  the  assertion  that  black  does  not  become  the  pale  and 
dark : — “  A  florid  complexion  is  rendered  more  florid  by  green. 
To  take  an  extreme  illustration,  if  such  a  thing  were  conceivable 
as  a  lady  with  a  red  nose,  her  keenest  rival  could  not  desire  any¬ 
thing  worse  than  on  some  momentous  occasion  she  should  wear  a 
green  dress.  On  the  other  hand,  an  excess  of  red  may  be  counter¬ 
acted  by  a  crimson  dress,  or  crimson  and  red  near  the  face  ;  but 
this  last,  though  it  is  a  common  injunction,  must  not  be  accepted 
without  caution.  Red  will  not  always  cure,  and  sometimes  seems 
to  deepen,  excess  of  red  in  the  face — a  result,  however,  it  will  be 
seen,  if  the  case  be  analysed,  of  the  presence  of  other  elements 
besides  the  red  in  the  skin.  Black,  again,  seldom  agrees  with  a 
florid  complexion,  but  accords  better  with  a  fair  and  ruddy  face 
than  with  a  dark  and  ruddy  one.  A  brunette  looks  most  brilliant 
in  an  orange  dress,  or  orange  and  purple,  or  orange  and  black ; 
but  in  the  latter  case  red  and  crimson  in  the  form  of  ribbons  and 
flowers  is  of  value  to  clear  up  the  other  colours,  and  act  as  a  point 
or  focus.  Blue  is  sdways  inimical  to  the  brunette.  Where  the 
face  is  decidedly  dork,  strong  dark  colours  will  have  the  effect  of 
rendering  it  lighter  by  contrast.  A  deep  purple  may  be  found  of 
much  value — dependent,  of  course,  on  the  special  half-tones  of 
the  face — but  it  will  require  to  have  light  and  bright  subsidiary 
colours  as  trimming  or  ornaments.  If  the  face  be  dark  but  pallid, 


dark  and  strong  colours  must  be  used  cautiously.  Titian  con¬ 
stantly  brings  white  into  contact  with  the  deep,  glowing,  healthy 
complexions  he  delighted  to  paint,  and  then  has,  either  as  the 
principal  drapery,  or  close  at  hand,  the  richest  crimson  in  con¬ 
siderable  quantity ;  but  this  would  be  too  marked  for  actual  Eng¬ 
lish  life,  and  if  it  were  not,  the  English  complexion  would  hardly 
sustain  the  splendour.  Our  brunette,  and  even  those  whose  com¬ 
plexion  approaches  an  olive,  must  be  content  with  soberer  har¬ 
monies.  But  the  principle  is  there.  There  are  complexions  that 
require  rich  deep  tones  and  colours,  with  points  of  decided  con¬ 
trast.  Maroon,  as  has  been  observed,  is  apt  to  bring  out  any 
latent  green  in  the  skin,  and  therefore  can  rarely  be  placed  in  con¬ 
tact  with  it.  The  interposition  of  white  is  sometimes  entheient  to 
counteract  the  tendency.  If  sufficient,  emeralds  or  other  green 
ornaments  may  be  tried.  With  a  clear,  light,  rosy  complexion  a 
silver  or  pearly  grey  harmonises  admirably.  But  the  grey  tints 
will  be  found  to  suit  most  complexions,  partly  because  they  form 
so  good  a  ground  for  any  strong  colour  that  may  be  required  by 
the  character  of  the  complexion  or  the  colour  of  the  hair,  but  also 
because  from  their  variety  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  find  a  suit¬ 
able  tone.  But  the  suitable  tone  is  important.  We  have  just 
said,  for  instance,  that  a  silver  or  pearly  grey  harmonises  with  a 
clear,  light,  rosy  complexion,  but  such  a  grey  would  inevitably 
reveal  any  lurking  orange,  and  deepen  a  slightly  dusky  hue.  A 
pale  complexion,  if  healthy  and  natural,  is  improved  by  black. 
But,  as  remarked  before,  black  does  not  become  the  pallid,  or  the 
pale  and  dark.  If  employed  by  them  it  will  require  a  skilful  ad¬ 
justment  of  accessories.” 

One  of  the  Plain  Ones.  Very  pretty  costumes  for  young 
girls  may  be  made  of  mohair  or  alpaca,  the  skirt  simply  trimmed 
with  ribbon  of  a  darker  shade  or  contrasting  colour ;  low  bodice 
cut  square  ;  a  white  muslin  chemisette  underneath ;  short  loose 
paletot  of  the  same  material  as  the  dress. — Glaze  for  hams  is 
made  in  the  following  way : — Boil  a  shin  of  beef  twelve  hours  in 
eight  quarts  of  water ;  draw  the  gravy  from  a  knuckle  of  veal  in 
the  same  manner ;  put  herbs  and  spices  as  if  for  soup,  and  add 
the  whole  to  the  shin  of  beef.  It  must  be  boiled  till  reduced  to  a 
quart.  The  above  will  keep  good  for  twelve  months,  and  when 
wanted  for  use,  warm  a  little  and  spread  it  over  the  ham. 

F.  L.  Dresses  are  still  worn  in  the  princess  shape,  and  will 
continue  to  be  all  through  the  summer  season. 

Fair  One.  Apply  to  Madame  Goubaud,  33,  Rathbone-place, 
Oxford-street,  for  specimens. 

H.  H.  Straps  are  not  worn  to  shoes. 

Josephine.  Fancy  work .  may  be  disposed  of  at  66,  Bemers- 
street,  Loudon,  W. 

Primrose.  We  cannot  promise  one  for  some  time,  but  one 
may  be  had  from  Madame  Gonband. 


INDIA  AND  THE  COLONIES. 

Madame  Goubaud  has  received  many  inquiries  about  dresses, 
bonnets,  hats,  trimmings,  and  varions  articles  of  apparel,  from 
the  subscribers  to  the  Englishwoman's  Domestic  AIao.izink 
residing  in  India,  in  Canada,  and  other  of  our  Possessions  and 
Colonies.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  obtaining  the  more  im¬ 
portant  articles  of  dress  in  good  style  appear  to  be  very  great,  and 
Madame  Gonband  has  received  remittances  from  many  ladies  with 
requests  to  purchase  and  forward  to  varions  parts  of  the  globe 
certain  stated  items.  In  those  instances  where  the  need  seemed 
urgent— there  was  one  interesting  case  of  a  wedding,  and  several 
of  balls  and  parties — Madame  Gonband  executed  the  commissions, 
but  it  has  not  l>een  possible  hitherto  to  attend  to  all  the  wishes  of 
all  correspondents.  The  conveniences,  however,  would  seem  to  be 
considerable  that  would  accrue  from  ladies  in  India,  Canada,  and 
in  other  parts  remote  from  shops  and  fashion,  being  able  to  corre¬ 
spond  with  some  one  in  Europe  capable  of  comprehending  and 
executing  commissions  for  ladies.  And  in  the  belief  that  she  may 
be  useful  to  many  correspondents,  Madame  Gonband  has  made 
arrangements  which  will  enable  her  to  execute  any  commands  for 
the  manufactures  and  articles  of  London  or  Paris.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  add  that,  in  their  letters,  the  writers  must  be  very 
precise,  and  Madame  Goubaud  must  have  carte  blanche  to  exercise 
her  own  taste  and  judgment  in  any  difficulty  that  may  arise. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

MILITARY  FRIENDS. 

FEW  days  after  our  conversation  upon  the  subject 
iny  guardian  informed  me  that  she  had  received  a 
letter  from  her  agent,  and  that  he  was  waiting  her 
reply,  to  secure  for  her  a  pretty,  roomy  cottage  to  be 
let  near  Richmond  Park.  Of  course,  I  immediately 
acquiesced,  for  I  should  have  just  as  readily  agreed  to 
go  anywhere  else,  in  iny  eagerness  to  escape  from  a 
place  become  so  terrible  to  me. 

With  folded  hands,  watching  the  others  running 
hither  and  thither  in  busy  preparation  for  our  depar¬ 
ture,  I  lay  apparently  calm,  yet  in  such  feverish  anxiety 
to  be  gone,  that  I  could  hardly  resist  the  inclination  to 
jump  from  my  scat  and  thrust  the  things  haphazard 
into  the  boxes,  whenevex  Maggie  turned  her  back. 
The  careful,  methodical  way  in  which  she  folded  and 
unfolded,  pinned  and  unpinned,  before  she  could  arrange 
things  to  her  satisfaction,  nearly  drove  me  out  of  my 
senses  again.  Every  now  and  then  she  would  leave 
what  she  was  doing  to  bring  me  some  little  tcmiiting 
dainty,  hovering  anxiously  about  me  while  I  ate  it  as 
a  mother  docs  about  a  sick  child.  But  I  had  not  the 
patience  to  see  her  waste  the  precious  time  thus,  fret¬ 
fully  begging  her  to  hasten  the  packing  etexteras,  so 
that  wc  might  get  away  from  that  hateful  place.  To 
get  away  I  Morning,  noon,  and  night,  it  was  my  cry, 
as  though  there  might  be  peace  for  me  in  any  other 
place ! 

How  patiently  she  bore  with  me !  How  tender — how 
more  than  tender  she  was !  And  yet — what  was  it  that 
I  missed  ?  what  made  her  so  strangely,  sadly  different 
to  the  Maggie  of  past  days?  What  was  it  that  I 
thirsted  for,  but  which  never  came?  There  was  no 
scolding  now,  no  woi-d  of  reproof  ever  passed  her  lips, 
and  while  I  was  half-conscious  that  when  she  thought 
me  asleep,  she  was  often  sobbing  and  praying  by  my 
side  in  agony  of  spirit,  did  I  but  whisper  her  name, 
she  bent  over  me  with  what  was  meant  for  a  cheerful 
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smile  upon  her  face,  and  a  loving  word  upon  her  lips. 
I  don’t  know  what  other  sinners  feel  in  like  circum¬ 
stances,  but  this  pitiful  tenderness  of  a  pure  heart 
brought  my  sin  more  home  to  me,  and  was  a  reproach 
more  dilficult  to  bear  than  would  have  been  the  bitterest 
scorn  of  the  “unco  guid.”  Should  I  tell  her?  Who  so 
fit  to  hear  a  confession  of  sin,  who  so  merciful  to  the 
sinner,  as  the  pure  in  heart  ?  It  was  not  fear  of  her 
which  prevented  my  opening  my  heart,  and  yet  time 
passed  on,  and  the  confession  was  still  unspoken.  “  A 
little  longer — just  a  little  longer,”  I  pleaded  with 
conscience. 

Looking  back  to  that  time,  how  strange  it  seems  to 
me  that  one  thing  never  suggested  itself !  I  never  once 
thought  that  she  might  possibly  know  or  suspect  some¬ 
thing  of  the  horrible  truth,  and  that  that  could  be  the 
explanation  of  the  change  which  I  observed  in  her.  It 
never  occurred  to  me  that  during  my  long  illness, 
when  reason  had  lost  its  sway,  the  brain  and  speech 
might  have  been  still  active.  It  was  not  until  years 
afterwards  that  I  found  out  that  my  secret  had  been 
ever  on  my  lips,  that  I  had  been  ever  acting  the  terrible 
scene  over  again,  and  only  then  could  I  in  a  measure 
understand  what  my  dear  had  suffered  as  she  listened, 
as  well  as  her  intense  anxiety  to  prevent  others  from 
hearing  the  truth,  or  to  give  a  harmless  meaning  to 
my  words. 

At  length,  to  my  relief,  the  last  box  was  packed,  and 
the  day  of  our  dcpaiturc  from  the  Cliff  anived.  The 
heavier  luggage  had  been  sent  on,  and  when  the  last 
package  was  placed  in  the  fly  which  was  to  convey  us 
to  the  coach-office  at  Westport,  I  stole  down,  muffled 
in  a  thick  veil  of  Maggie’s,  and  took  my  seat  by  her 
side,  opposite  Mrs.  Grant  and  Laura. 

It  had  been  Laura’s  edict  that  Maggie  should  either 
walk  the  three  miles  to  the  town,  or  go  two  or  three 
hours  earlier  in  the  carrier’s  cart ;  but  I  so  obstinately 
insisted  upon  her  being  inside  the  coach  with  me  that 
I  gained  my  point.  I  shoidd  never  have  gained  the 
concession  from  Laura ;  but  while  words  were  running 
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high  between  us,  and  I  was  getting  so  reckless  and 
defiant  that  I  would  sooner  have  told  out  my  sin  than 
bend  to  her  will,  her  mother  came  between  us  and 
smoothed  matters  over,  I  noticed  that  Maggie,  who 
was  present  while  the  question  was  being  debated, 
endeavoured  to  conciliate  Laura  and  persuade  me  to 
give  way,  declaring  that  the  walk  would  do  her  good, 
and  so  forth. 

Laura  soon  made  me  feel  the  weight  of  her  displeasure 
at  what  she  termed  my  “ridiculous  indulgence  of  an 
ignorant  old  thing.”  She  seemed  in  gay  spirits  and 
inclined  to  talk,  as  indeed  she  had  generally  been  of 
late. 

“  Take  a  last  look  at  the  sea,  Denise.” 

I  shrank  back,  trembling  violently.  She  noticed  the 
movement,  and  smiled.  I  knew  that  she  took  delight 
in  contrasting  her  gaiety  with  my  depression  now; 
indeed,  it  seemed  as  though  w'e  had  suddenly  changed 
characters,  she  adopting  my  demonstrativeness,  and  I 
her  languid  indifference  about  things.  But  although 
I  knew  that  she  tried  unceasingly,  in  numberless  petty 
ways,  to  annoy  me,  I  thought  it  was  merely  giving 
expression  to  the  dislike  which  she  had  ever  felt 
towards  me  (did  I  not  once  hear  that  she  hated  me?), 
and  that  the  very  manner  of  her  doing  so  was  fresh 
proof  that  not  a  particle  of  the  dreadful  truth  was 
suspected  by  her.  I  was  beginning  to  understand  her 
character  well  enough,  I  thought,  to  be  sure  that  if  my 
secret  was  once  known  to  her,  it  would  be  easier  to 
suffer  a  violent  death  at  once  than  to  endure  the  slow 
torture  which  she  was  capable  of  inflicting.  I  thought 
as  a  child,  and  I  spoke  as  a  child.  The  slow  torture 
came,  and  was  endured ;  already  were  the  weights  and 
screws  being  adjusted  by  a  careful  hand,  and  the  first 
mental  pressure  calculated. 

“You  w'ere  so  enthusiastic  about  the  sea,  you 
know,”  resumed  Laura;  “I'm  sure  it  was  quite  a 
mania,  and  you  haven’t  seen  it  since — let  me  sec — why, 
nefsince  the  night  you  were  taken  ill,  I  declare !  And 
that  was  the  night  poor  Charles  went,  wasn’t  it?  Put 
up  your  veil  and  enjoy  the  breeze;  it’s  perfectly 
delightful.” 

Put  up  my  veil  for  them  to  see  what  must  have  been 
written  in  my  face  at  that  moment!  She  laughed, 
stretching  out  her  hand  as  if  playfully  to  raise  it  for  me. 

“  Have  mercy !” 

“  Gracious  powers !  There’s  no  necessity  to  go  into 
heroics  about  it ;  they  will  be  quite  lost  upon  me,  I  can 
tell  you !  Have  mercy,  indeed !” 

“  Laura,”  said  her  mother  angrily,  “  how  can  you  be 
BO  foolish?  You  forget  that  Denise  has  been  so  ill. 
You  are  quite  wise  to  wear  a  veil  the  first  time  of 
coming  out,  my  dear,”  she  added,  turning  kindly  to 
me,  “  and  naturally  you  feel  too  weak  to  talk  much. 
Lie  back  and  rest.” 

“Nonsense,  mamma!  Too  weak  to  talk,  indeed! 
You  will  make  a  regular  baby  of  her.  It  would  do 
her  good  to  make  a  little  effort,  and  try  to  enjoy  such 
a  delicious  morning  as  this.  I  never  felt  lighter  or 
happier  in  my  life.  I  haven’t  patience  with  people 
that  are  always  miserable !  There  must  be  some  fault 
in  oneself  if  the  sight  of  such  a  sea  as  that  and  the 
fresh  air  do  not  raise  the  spirits  a  little.” 


Maggie  had  made  no  sign  during  all  this ;  but  pre¬ 
sently  a  hand  was  slipped  under  my  cloak — a  dear, 
rough  hand — which  held  mine  with  a  firm,  loving 
pressure  for  the  rest  of  the  journey. 

I  was  somewhat  surprised  to  find  the  cottage,  as  my 
guardian  had  designated  it,  at  Richmond  to  be  quite  a 
large  house,  much  more  pretending  in  appearance  than 
those  which  we  had  previously  lived  in.  It  was  hand¬ 
somely  furnished,  too,  none  of  the  usual  accessories 
to  respectability  being  lacking ;  well-trained  servants 
replacing  the  dirty  slipshod  girls  that  I  had  been 
hitherto  accustomed  to  see  at  the  Grants’.  There  were 
four  servants — a  cook,  housemaid,  parlourmaid,  and 
Laura’s  maid,  besides  Maggie.  But,  though  I  wondered 
a  little  at  first  how  all  this  grandeur  was  to  be  kept  up, 
I  was  too  absorbed  in  my  own  heavy  sorrow  to  ask  any 
questions — scarcely,  indeed,  feeling  sufficient  interest 
in  what  was  going  on  about  me  to  give  another  thought 
to  the  subject. 

Immediately  on  our  arrival  the  house  was  besieged 
by  dressmakers  and  milliners,  with  whom  Laura  was 
constantly  occupied,  and  in  a  w’eek  or  two  she  and  her 
mother  began  to  make  a  very  fashionable  appearance. 
Then  it  was  discovered  that  some  military  friends  of 
poor  Charles’s  (Laura  always  said  “  poor”  Charles  now) 
happened  to  be  stationed  at  Hampton  Court,  “and  no 
doubt,”  said  Mrs.  Grant,  “  they  would  soon  find  us 
out.”  Her  prediction  was  verified,  although  I  now 
believe  that  the  finding  out  part  of  the  business  was 
not  done  by  the  new  friends. 

I  could  hear  gentlemen’s  voices  laughing  and  talking 
loudly  in  the  drawing-room  most  mornings;  and  a 
certain  Lieutenant  Elwes  and  one  or  two  other  officers 
of  his  regiment  were  frequently  the  partakers  of  Mrs. 
Grant’s  recherche  little  dinners,  which,  it  turned  out, 
she  knew  very  well  how  to  order  and  conduct.  Soon 
the  visitors  became  more  numerous,  and  we  made  the 
acquaintance  of  one  or  two  ladies,  but  I  could  not  help 
fancying  that  we  did  not  get  on  quite  so  well  with  them 
as  with  the  gentlemen ;  yes,  it  gradually  dawned  upon 
me  that  the  ladies  seemed  a  little  shy  of  our  acquaint¬ 
ance.  One  or  two  return  calls  were  made  after  long 
intervals,  but  no  invitations  came,  neither  were  Mrs. 
Grant’s  accepted,  and  at  length  my  guardian  declared 
that  there  really  happened  to  be  no  lady  of  her  own 
standing  in  society  in  the  neighbourhood  just  then  to 
whom  she  could  be  introduced.  A  cousin  of  Lord 
Chester’s  must  naturally  be  a  little  exclusive  in  her 
acquaintance. 

And  yet,  strange  to  say,  the  only  lady  that  did  visit 
us  had  not,  according  to  Mrs.  Grant’s  opinion,  any 
real  claim  to  the  title.  The  dinner  parties,  which 
always  consisted  of  five  or  six  in  number  besides  our¬ 
selves,  were  never  graced  by  the  presence  of  more  than 
one  lady  visitor,  and  this  one  was  always  the  same 
person — the  quiet,  sad-looking  wife  of  Captain  Pearson. 
“She  had  been  raised  to  her  present  position,”  said 
Mrs.  Grant,  “  and  naturally  felt  a  little  out  of  place 
in  company  with  a  descendant  of  the  Blocks.”  The 
captain  had  married  his  poor  little  wife  for  her  fortune, 
and  having  long  since  spent  it  all,  he  now  evidently 
regarded  her  as  an  incumbrance,  treating  her  with 
open  contempt.  I  never  heard  from  what  position 
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Mrs.  Pearson  had  been  “  raised,”  but  she  seemed  good 
and  true,  and,  to  niy  uneducated  perception,  a  lady  in 
the  best  sense  of  the  word.  Had  no  shadow  rested  upon 
my  life,  I  should  have  sought  her  friendship  as  a  price¬ 
less  treasure ;  as  it  was,  I  dared  scarcely  lift  my  eyes 
to  her  pure  young  face,  or  venture  to  return  the 
lingering  pressure  of  her  hand,  for  she  seemed  to  feel 
that  I  was  no  more  at  home  with  the  Grants  than  she 
was  herself,  and  often  made  gentle  affectionate  little 
advances  towards  a  better  acquaintance.  Very  rarely 
did  I  join  the  parties,  however,  for  Laura  was  always 
willing  to  accept  an  excuse,  and  when  I  did  go  into 
the  drawing-room  after  dinner,  my  misery  was  suffi¬ 
ciently  apparent  to  make  them  glad  to  get  rid  of  me 
again.  I  heard  Lieutenant  Elwcs  once  exclaim  to 
Laura  that  “that  brown  girl’s  face  was  positively 
enough  to  give  any  one  the  cholera  to  look  at  it.” 
But  her  laughing  reply,  “If  that  was  the  case  she 
would  have  me  down  as  a  punishment  whenever  he 
misbehaved  himself,”  roused  no  spirit  of  rebellion ; 
such  arrows  fell  harmlessly  about  me  now.  It  was  no 
feeling  of  retaliation  which  occasioned  mo  to  shrink 
from  Lieutenant  Elwcs ;  he  ranked  quite  as  high  in  my 
estimation  as  did  Mrs.  Grant’s  other  gentlemen  visitors, 
who  would  have  been  more  cordial  towards  me  had  I 
met  their  advances.  Most  of  these  gentlemen  un¬ 
doubtedly  belonged  to  the  upper  strata  of  society; 
indeed,  Mrs.  Grant  could  sometimes  number  a  lord  and 
a  baronet  amongst  her  guests — the  very  young  and 
particularly  foolish  Lord  Seaforth,  and  the  very  old 
and  particularly  acute  Sir  John  Thorpe,  frequently 
honouring  her  with  their  company.  But  did  they 
behave  towards  us  as  thougli  we  were  in  their  own 
rank  of  life  ’?  I  could  not  help  thinking  that  they  did 
not ;  their  excessive  familiarity  seemed  to  express  their 
estimation  of  us  quite  as  decidedly  as  had  done  the 
reserve  of  the  ladies.  For  although  I  knew  nothing 
of  high  life,  I  intuitively  felt  that  the  bearing  of  our 
visitors  lacked  something  essential  in  the  intercourse 
between  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Even  I  was  once  or 
twice  roused  to  resent  the  fulsome  compliment  and 
free  and  easy  manner,  rarely  as  I  was  in  the  company 
of  Mrs.  Grant’s  guests,  and  I  was  astonished  that 
Laura,  generally  so  proud  and  overbearing,  should 
allow  such  conversation  to  be  addressed  to  her.  But  it 
will  be  miderstood  now  of  what  kind  was  Laura  Grant’s 
pride. 

With  the  exception  of  Lucy  Pearson  there  was  not 
one  visiting  the  house  whom  I  should  have  cared  to 
meet  a  second  time  had  I  been  happy,  and  it  will 
readily  be  believed  how  much  their  boisterous  spirits 
jarred  upon  me  now.  Boisterous  indeed  they  were,  for 
after  dinner  Mrs.  Grant's  guests  were  apt  to  grow  loud 
and  thick  in  speech,  their  laughter  pealing  through  the 
house  in  long  guffaw's. 

One  evening  I  was  startled  by  Lucy  Pearson  bursting 
into  my  room,  where  I  sat  staring  into  the  fire,  listless 
and  unoccupied,  and  with  hysterical  sobs  and  tears  en¬ 
treating  me  to  come  down  to  the  drawing-room  and  sit 
beside  her — “  Only  to  sit  beside  her,”  she  implored,  her 
pretty  fair  face  all  aflame,  and  an  almost  fierce  expres¬ 
sion  in  her  blue  eyes.  I  followed  her  down  at  once,  and 
stationed  myself  by  her  side  on  the  couch.  Mis.  Grant 


was  absent,  and  Laura  singing,  with  four  or  five  gentle¬ 
men,  amongst  whom  was  Captain  Pearson,  gathered 
about  her  at  the  piano.  Sir  John  Thorpe  seemed  occu¬ 
pied  with  some  prints  on  one  of  the  tables,  but  pre¬ 
sently  made  his  way  towards  us,  steadying  himself  as 
he  came  by  resting  his  hands  upon  the  chairs,  for  he 
was  evidently  inebriated.  Leaning  upon  the  arm  of 
the  couch,  he  bent  down,  murmuring  something  which 
sounded  like  an  apology  to  the  trembling  little  creature 
at  my  side.  She  made  no  other  answer  than  a  look  of 
contempt ;  then,  turning  to  me,  hurriedly  commenced 
talking  about  some  trifle,  and  I  effectually  aided  her  in 
giving  him  no  opportunity  of  joining  in. 

As  he  moved  away,  casting  no  very  friendly  glances 
at  me,  I  whispered — 

“  But  I  can’t  think  why  you  were  so  agitated  and 
frightened,  dear  Mrs.  Pearson.  I’m  sure  I  shouldn’t  be 
afraid  of  that  old  man  if  he  were  ever  so  disagreeable ! 
I  should  be  more  inclined  to  laugh  at  him  than  be 
offended.” 

“You  don’t  know — you  don’t  know — and  I  can’t  tell 
you — but  I’m  very,  very  unhappy !”  was  all  she  could 
say,  trying  to  hide  her  tears. 

No,  I  did  not  know,  or  I  should  not  have  been  so 
surprised  at  her  husband’s  more  than  usual  unkindness 
that  night,  and  his  deferential,  conciliatory  bearing 
towards  Sir  John  Thorpe,  who  received  his  advances 
very  sulkily. 

But  Lucy  Pearson  and  I  did  not  grow  more  confi¬ 
dential  after  that  night ;  although  I  felt  grateful  for 
her  evident  inclination  towards  me,  our  acquaintance 
did  not  ripen  into  friendship.  There  was  my  own 
guilt,  Laura’s  stern  watchfulness,  and  Captain  Pear¬ 
son’s  anger,  each  strong  enough  to  form  an  insurmount¬ 
able  barrier  between  us  had  I  been  much  in  her  society, 
which  I  was  not ;  for  I  only  occasionally  dined  with 
Mrs.  Grant’s  company,  and  was  invariably  absent  from 
the  parties  to  concerts,  theatres,  &c.,  which  were  con¬ 
stantly  being  arranged.  Laura  and  her  mother  made 
no  objection  to  my  employing  my  tune  as  I  chose, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  an  hour’s  walk  occasionally 
to  satisfy  Maggie,  I  did  nothing  but  sit  with  folded 
hands  staring  straight  before  me,  too  miserable  to 
attempt  to  read,  or  work,  or  do  anything  else.  Thus  I 
drearily  watched  the  time  creep  on ;  but  as  November, 
the  last  month  of  my  minority,  drew  to  a  close,  I  was 
a  little  roused  from  apathy  by  the  visits  of  my  lawyer. 
I  was  obliged  to  appear  to  listen  to  the  long,  uninte¬ 
resting  details  connected  with  the  sale  of  my  father's 
estates,  the  funding  of  the  property,  and  so  forth ;  but 
I  think  that  the  lawyer  lost  patience  more  than  once, 
and  I  offended  his  amour  propre  not  a  little  by  fre¬ 
quently  making  some  absent  answer,  or  asking  some 
question  which  proved  what  a  very  dim  impression  his 
elaborate  explanations  were  making.  At  last,  scan¬ 
dalised  at  my  utter  want  of  appreciation  of  a  subject 
which  would  cause  most  people  to  feel  a  little  elated, 
he  completely  lost  his  temper,  and  gave  it  as  his  opinion 
that  the  fine  property  might  just  as  well  have  been 
scattered  in  the  streets  as  wasted  upon  me.  I  did  not 
mend  matters  by  entirely  agreeing  with  him. 

One  interview  with  the  trustee  was  declared  to  be 
necessary,  and  no  persuasion  of  mine  could  induce  the 
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decided  little  lawyer  to  think  otherwise ;  not  though 
I  was  seconded  by  Mrs.  Grant,  who  thought  it  was 
putting  me  to  unnecessary  inconvenience.  So  Mrs. 
Grant  accompanied  me  to  Mr.  Beaumont’s  residence, 
somewhere  in  London,  I  forget  where,  for  we  went  and 
returned  again  on  a  densely  foggy  day. 

On  sending  in  our  cards  we  were  ushered  into  a 
large  library,  where  we  were  introduced  to  an  elderly 
invalid  gentleman,  handsome  in  his  age  and  benevolent- 
looking,  the  stiffness  of  manner  which  he  evidently 
assumed  towards  us  sitting  very  awkwardly  upon  him. 
I  felt  that  he  tried  to  be  stern  with  me ;  but  perhaps 
the  dull  hopeless  suffering  which  he  must  have  read  in 
my  face  pleaded  for  me,  for  his  harshness  soon  melted 
away,  and  he  sat  during  the  rest  of  the  interview  holding 
one  of  my  hands  in  his,  and  patting  it  gently  with  the 
other,  looking  anxiously  at  me  from  time  to  time. 

“And  now,  my  dear  Miss  Blake,”  he  went  on,  when 
business  details  were  over,  “  will  you  excuse  an  old  man 
offering  a  little  advice?  I  knew  your  father,  you  know.” 

Hot  tears  fell  upon  his  trembling  hand  as  I  lifted  it 
to  my  lips,  but  I  was  quite  unable  to  answer  him  in  any 
other  way. 

“  I  feel  that  it  is  my  duty  to  say  that  seven  hundred 
pounds,  in  excess  of  the  very  liberal  provision  which 
your  father  made  for  you,  is  a  very  large  sum  for  a 
young  girl  to  spend  in  a  few  months.  Judging  by 
your  present  appearance,  I  should  hardly  think  that 
you  have  wasted  such  a  sum  upon  milliners  and  gew¬ 
gaws,  and  yet — how  could  it  have  gone?  Have  you 
any  taste  for  the  fine  arts?” 

“  I  don’t  know,  sir,”  I  replied  in  a  low  voice. 

Perhaps  he  interpreted  my  words  to  mean  half  an 
admission,  for  he  went  on  very  kindly — 

“  Well,  let  us  hope  that  you  will  make  good  use  of 
your  large  fortune  now ;  you  arc  very  young  to  hold 
such  a  trust.”  He  turned  to  Mrs.  Grant,  speaking 
sternly  enough  now.  “  Were  you  aware,  madam,  how 
greatly  your  ward’s  expenses  exceeded  her  income  ?” 

She  smiled  indulgently  at  me. 

“  My  ward  had  not  much  discretion  when  she  first 
came  to  me,  sir,  nor  any  idea  whatever  about  the 
charges  of  first-class  tradesmen ;  and  I  was  quite  un¬ 
aware  of  the  extent  of  her  ordei’s  until  it  was  too  late 
to  check  them — was  I  not,  Denise  ?” 

I  remained  silent ;  dared  I  now  contradict  anything 
that  she  might  choose  to  affirm? 

“  I  am  very  much  afraid  that  you  undertook  to  per¬ 
form  what  you  were  in  no  way  fitted  to  do ;  I  very 
much  doubt  whether  you  took  any  pains  to  understand 
the  responsibilities  and  duties  of  a  guardian,  Mra. 
Grant,”  he  said,  no  way  softened  towards  her.  Then 
loftily  dismissed  the  subject  by  turning  his  back  upon 
her  and  again  addressing  me — “May  I  inquire  what 
are  your  plans  for  the  future.  Miss  Blake  ?  Don’t  you 
think  that  it  would  be  best  if,  for  the  present,  you  went 
into  a  good  family  where  there  are  daughters  of  your 
own  age  ?  I  know  some  people  of  standing  who  would 
be  very  happy  to  receive  and  treat  you  well.  So  young 
— BO  young  1”  he  murmured  to  himself. 

“Miss  Blake  is  not  without  society — ^my  daughter 
feels  the  affection  of  a  sister  for  her,  sir,”  replied  Mi-s. 
Grant  in  a  cold,  decided  way.  “She  enjoys  all  the 


advantages  of  a  refined  home  and  society  with  me. 
Besides,  when  my  poor  boy  went  abroad  she  promised 
me  to  remain  with  my  daughter  and  me  as  long  as  we 
lived.  Was  it  not  so,  Denise  ?” 

I  bowed  the  lie  to  her  order,  every  nerve  throbbing 
at  her  words. 

“  In  that  case  I  have  no  more  to  say.”  lie  rose  and 
touched  the  bell,  still  holding  my  hand  in  his  as  we 
went  towards  the  door,  and  still  looking  anxiously  into 
my  face.  “  Should  you  ever  require  friendly  advice, 
come  to  me,  child.  Never  hesitate,  but  come  straight 
to  me.”  How  plainly  his  manner  showed  that  he  per¬ 
ceived  my  wretchedness !  If  he  had  known  the  cause 
would  his  clasped  hands  have  been  raised  (looking  back 
into  the  hall  I  saw  them  raised)  as  if  imploring  a 
blessing  for  me — for  me  ? 

Our  drive  home  w'as  a  silent  one.  Her  end  gained, 
Sirs.  Grant  was  inclined  to  be  cordial,  but  I  could  not 
speak,  and  she  soon  ceased  troubling  me.  That  night 
there  was  no  company.  We  would  have  a  quiet,  cosy 
evening,  said  Mrs.  Grant.  The  cosiness  consisted  in 
us  three — Laura,  herself,  and  I — sitting  together,  the 
former  in  an  elegant  demi-toilette,  looking  very  queenly 
and  very  fatigued  by  my  presence,  solacing  herself 
betweenwhilcs  with  a  novel.  After  Mrs.  Grant  had 
prefaced  a  few  nothings  about  nothing,  she  went  on  to 
business. 

“  Well,  I  suppose  we  must  talk  over  the  arrangements 
a  little,  Denise,  since  you  desire  to  remain  with  me  ?” 
I  desire!  But  I  did  not  speak,  and  she  went  on — 
“  Now,  I  do  not  think,  considering  the  style  in  which 
we  live,  and  the  advantages  you  will  receive,  that  it 
will  be  anything  more  than  liberal  if  you  pay  me,  say, 
two  thousand  a  year.” 

She  waited  a  little  for  my  reply,  going  calmly  on  with 
her  netting.  Laura  carefully  folded  down  the  leaf  of 
her  book,  and  raised  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes. 

“  How  very  odd  it  is  that  we  have  received  no  news 
of  poor  Charles  yet,  mamma !  We  ought  to  have  hoard 
long  and  long  ago.  Are  you  quite  sure  that  he  under¬ 
stood  that  his  letters  were  to  be  addressed  to  the 
bankers  ?” 

“  Quite,  dear ;  he  perfectly  understood  me ;  but  it  is 
really  very - ” 

I  suppose  that  I  put  an  abrupt  end  to  the  converea- 
tion  by  falling  senseless  at  their  feet ;  for  when  I  came 
to  my  miserable  self  some  time  after,  I  was  in  bed,  with 
Maggie  watching  anxiously  over  me.  Of  course  Mrs. 
Grant  found  me  ready  enough  to  give  what  was  de¬ 
manded,  and  also  to  act  upon  her  hint  that  a  half-year 
in  advance  would  be  very  acceptable.  Indeed,  I  had 
never  hesitated  about  the  money ;  they  had  mistaken 
me  there ;  it  was  I.iaura’s  allusion  that  had  called  up  a 
frightful  spectre  to  deprive  me  of  my  senses. 

After  all  was  arranged  with  Mrs.  Grant  there  were 
bills  to  settle,  and  these  amounted  to  a  large  sum,  there 
being  dresses,  bonnets,  and  so  forth  charged  for  the 
mother  and  daughter,  amounting  to  more  than  double 
my  own  in  number.  But  it  will  be  understood  that  I 
was  not  inclined  to  ask  any  questions  upon  the  subject. 
They  were  all  paid  at  once ;  but,  acting  according  to 
Maggie’s  advice,  I  informed  each  tradesman  that  I  would 
be  answerable  for  only  what  I  ordered  in  future. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

MARY  LEIOH. 

USINESS  matters  settlr.d,  I  fell  into  a  listless  way 
again  for  a  while — mine  was  not  a  temperament 
to  remain  long  in  a  state  of  inaction,  and  my  mind  was 
soon  as  busy  as  it  had  been  in  the  far-away  guiltless 
days.  The  half  hope  that  my  senses  might  become  so 
clouded  as  to  relieve  me  of  the  responsibility  of  my 
actions  was  not  to  be  realised.  Day  by  day  the  old 
energy  and  capacity  for  keen  suffering  and  enjo3nnent 
returned,  although,  of  course,  the  latter  was  not  called 
into  action. 

The  winter  passed  “  gloriously,”  said  Laura.  Perhaps 
her  engagement  to  Lieutenant  Elwcs,  which  began  to 
be  whispered  about,  made  cveiything  appear  coukur  de 
rose  to  her,  for  others  as  well  as  myself  thought  it  an 
unusually  long  and  dreary  one.  To  me  those  winter 
months  passed  like  a  long  suffering  life.  I  was  not  idle, 
for,  forced  now  to  obey  the  strong  impulse  within  me, 
I  read  and  studied  hard  some  hours  a  day,  Mrs.  Grant 
graciously  according  me  permission  to  take  lessons  in 
the  subjects  I  chose.  But  I  worked  on  for  the  sake  of 
working ;  knowledge  brought  no  happiness :  perhaps 
my  misery  was  keener  as  my  perception  was  enlarged. 
As  spring  advanced,  Maggie  insisted  upon  my  going  out 
more,  and  I  got  into  the  habit  of  wandering  for  hours 
iu  the  park,  although  with  a  very  dim  percejition  of  its 
beauties.  Sometimes  I  stood  or  sat  motionless  and  with 
eyes  cast  down  so  long  in  one  spot  that  I  think  I  became 
a  source  of  great  wonder  to  the  nursemaids  Jind  ehildren 
frequenting  the  park.  Once  a  little  chubby  hand  put 
some  daisies  into  mine,  that  lay  loosely  clasped  upon  my 
lap,  but  my  wild  burst  of  sobs  and  tears  as  I  hastily 
shook  them  off  me,  as  though  they  were  burning  coals, 
made  the  giver  scamper  away  to  her  companions, 
screaming  with  fright.  The  children  gathered  together 
in  a  knot  at  a  safe  distance,  pointing  and  whispering, 
and  up  came  the  nurse,  bustling  and  important,  to  hear 
the  stoi-y.  Her  uncomplimentary  comments  upon  me 
fell  unheeded  upon  my  car,  but  I  was  keenly  alive  to 
the  hard  words  and  slap  which  fell  together  upon  the 
golden-haired  cherub  she  called  “Lily.” 

“You  tiresome  little  creature !  you  are  always 
making  friends  with  imiiropcr  people.  “I'll  teach 
you - ” 

With  a  sudden  impulse,  which  turned  out  to  be  the 
best  for  the  occasion,  1  drew  out  my  purse,  and  ad¬ 
vancing  towards  the  woman,  red  and  fierce  with  anger, 
I  slid  I  don’t  know  how  much  into  her  hand,  and  said, 
while  she  gazed  on  me  in  the  greatest  bewilderment — 

“  Don’t  touch  her  1  don't  speak  crossly  to  her !  for 
God’s  sake  do  not !’’ 

She  curtseyed  low. 

“I’m  sure  I  wouldn’t  do  anything  to  vox  such  a  good 
young  lady  for  the  world,  miss.” 

“Oh,  JIartha!  you  said  she  was  wicked,  you  know 
you  did  1”  exclaimed  a  rosy  urchin  of  a  boy. 

I  turned  away,  carefully  picked  up  the  precious 
flowers,  and  carried  them  home.  I  think  that  ilaggic, 
watching  my  tears  and  tender  care  of  them,  put  an 
entirely  literal  interpretation  to  my  explanation  that 
“  an  angel  gave  them  to  me.” 


When  money  was  not  in  question  I  had  nothing  to 
complain  of  in  Mrs.  Grant’s  bearing  towards  me  all  this 
time  ;  she  was  generally  kind  and  considerate,  even 
anxious,  about  my  health  and  comfort.  But  Laura? 
1  had  learned  to  feel  an  indescribable  terror  of  being 
alone  even  for  a  few  moments  with  Laura.  Had  she 
any  desire  ungratified,  did  she  wish  for  a  bracelet,  a 
necklace,  or  any  expensive  trifle  which  she  could  not 
buy  for  herself  at  the  moment,  one  of  these  interviews 
so  terrible  to  me  was  sure  to  follow. 

“  Denise !  Burton  showed  me  such  a  darling  bracelet 
this  morning — a  perfect  love,  and  quite  new  in  style : 
a  serpent,  with  enamelled  scales  and  head  formed  of 
emeralds.  Ah !  if  poor  Charles  were  only  here !  Poor 
dear !  he  was  so  generous  that  I  had  but  to  express  a 
wish  for  anything  I  fancied !” 

“  Send  for  it  at  onee,  Laura,”  I  interrupted  tremu¬ 
lously. 

“I’hank  you,  but  it  is  so  dear.  The  oneonscionable 
man  declares  that  the  very  lowest  price  is  thirty-five 
guineas.  There  are  two  tine  diamonds  for  the  eyes, 
which,  he  says,  makes  ten  guineas  difference  in  the  price. 
AVhat  can  be  the  cause  of  our  not  hearing  from  Charles, 
Denise  ?” 

“  Here  is  a  cheque,  Laura.” 

“  Oh,  thank  you  very  much — you  are  really  too 
kind !'’  in  her  graceful,  haughty  way,  and  I  was  left 
free  for  a  little  while. 

Never  for  long ;  and  the  part  of  my  income  which 
I  was  supposed  to  retain  very  little  more  than  sufficed 
to  satisfy  the  constant  demands  of  the  mother  and 
daughter.  For  luxury  was  the  order  of  the  day — a 
carriage  and  pair,  livery  servants,  a  saddle-horse  for 
Laura,  jjlate,  jewels,  and  endless  milliners’  bills,  seemed 
to  be  only  the  necessaries  of  life  now.  Then  the  guests 
were  great  connoisseurs  in  the  matters  of  wine  and 
dinners.  “And  really,”  said  Mrs.  Grant,  “wine- 
merchants  had  no  conscience  whatever  about  charging,” 
although  hers  might  have  been  expected  to  be  above 
the  general  standard,  since  he  was  a  friend  highly 
recommended  by  Lieutenant  Elwes.  I  suspect  that  if 
Mrs.  Grant’s  income  had  been  ten  thousand  a  year 
instead  of  five,  her  expenses  would  have  exceeded  it, 
for  she  frequently  complained  of  being  pressed  for 
money,  even  with  the  whole  of  mine  at  her  coumiand. 

But  the  mere  loss  of  the  money  did  not  trouble  me 
much.  1  had  acquii-ed  no  extravagant  tastes  of  my  own 
— they  were  as  simple  as  ever,  for  the  touchstone  had 
not  yet  been  applied ;  I  had  scarcely  seen  a  work  of  art, 
and,  besides,  there  was  some  small  comfort  in  giving 
everything  up  to  them.  There  was  worse  than  all  this 
to  bear.  Both  mother  and  daughter,  whose  dislike  for 
Maggie  seemed  to  increase  daily,  finding  that,  come 
what  might,  I  was  determined  never  to  accede  to  their 
continued  suggestions  for  her  dismissal,  began  to  visit 
their  displeasure  in  a  more  decided  way  upon  her, 
perhaiis  with  some  hope  that  she  might  be  driven  to 
leave  of  her  own  accord.  IIow  little  they  comprehended 
the  power  of  endurance  which  such  love  as  hers  can 
give !  My  tears  arc  falling  fast  as  I  write,  but  you  are 
reaping  now,  Maggie  I  I  only  knew  what  passed 
indirectly ;  all  that  my  dear  could  hide  from  me  she 
did,  and  neither  of  her  tormentors  passed  the  bounds 
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of  prudence  in  my  presence.  But  I  heard  enough — ^the 
murmurs  of  the  servants,  with  whom  Maggie  was  a 
great  favourite,  that  the  work  given  her  to  do  was  too 
heavy  for  an  old  woman,  while  there  was  no  necessity 
whatever  for  her  assistance,  was  sufficient  to  prove  the 
Grants’  motive.  Worse  than  all,  I  saw  that  Maggie  was 
afraid  of  them ;  I  heard  her  humbly  ask  Laura’s  pardon 
one  day  for  some  little  offence  she  had  given,  and  pro¬ 
mise  to  do  better  for  the  future — saw  her  exert  herself 
to  jdease  them  until  she  became  thin  and  jiale  from 
overwork,  and  my  cup  ran  over. 

“Maggie!”  I  exclaimed,  falling  at  her  feet,  “you 
must  not  suffer  for  my  sin !  I  cannot  bear  it  1  You 
must  go  away." 

“  Go  away !’’ she  repeated  cheerfully.  “What  for? 
Where  be  I  to  go  to?  AVhat  have  I  done  to  be  turned 
off  for,  I  should  like  to  know  I  Are  you  getting  tired 
of  me?" 

“  Tired !  Oh,  Maggie !" 

She  strove  against  the  tears  which  rose  in  spite  of 
herself — strove  to  laugh,  but  broke  into  sobs  upon  my 
neck. 

Don’t’ec  say  nothing  about  going,  birdie !  I  baint 
never  a-going !  I  ha’  got  only  you  in  the  world,  and 
the  more  love  you  need  the  more  there  is  for  you,  child.” 

“  But  I  am  not  worthy  of  anybody's  love,  less  than  all 
yours !”  I  burst  out  in  an  agony  of  grief.  “lam  worse 
a  million  times  than  I  seem !  I  am  not  worthy  to  touch 
your  hand.” 

“Hush!  hush!  dearie;  you  mustn’t  talk  to  a  poor 
Binner  like  that !”  And  her  face  grew  white  and  scared- 
looking  as  she  hurriedly  locked  the  door. 

Then  she  drew  my  hands,  clasped  finnly  in  hers, 
down  on  to  her  well-worn  bible,  and  we  were  silent, 
my  eyes  gradually  falling  before  the  holy,  intense  love 
in  hers. 

So  no  more  was  to  be  said  about  parting,  at  any  rate 
for  the  present.  But  a  bright  idea  suggested  itself,  as 
bright  ideas  are  apt  to  do  to  people  very  much  in 
earnest ;  might  I  not  be  able  to  lighten  her  burden  ? 
Not  a  little  cheered  by  the  thought,  I  at  once  began  to 
learn  darning  and  so  forth  (I  had  never  been  veiy 
clever  with  my  needle),  and  could  soon  work  so  neatly 
and  quickly  as  to  astonish  her  task-mistresses,  who  of 
course  were  not  in  the  secret.  I  made  her,  besides, 
teach  me  cleaning- work,  and  it  was  some  little  relief  to 
Bee  her  resting  in  an  easy-chair  while,  with  the  doors 
locked,  I  made  the  beds  and  swept  and  scrubbed  our 
rooms,  for,  by  Laura’s  arrangement,  it  was  part  of  my 
dear’s  duty  to  keep  her  own  and  my  rooms  clean. 
Maggie  had  penetration  enough  to  see  that  doing  this 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  my  jreace  now,  and  she  let 
me  have  my  own  way,  although  she  exclaimed  a  little  at 
the  way  in  which  the  dust  flew  before  me,  attemjiting 
little  jokes  about  my  violent  manner  of  setting  to  work 
and  so  on,  while  her  h.ands  worked  nervously  at  her 
apron-strings  in  her  anxiety  to  be  doing  it  herself. 

But  she  insisted  upon  my  going  out  every  day,  and, 
I  suppose  with  the  hope  of  occupying  my  mind,  she  was 
very  urgent  about  my  sketching  some  tree  or  view  for 
her. 

One  lovely  June  morning  I  was  seated  under  a  tree 
in  an  unfrequented  part  of  the  park,  now  and  again 


drawing  a  few  lines  to  satisfy  Maggie,  but  oftencr 
falling  into  forgetfulness,  when  my  attention  was 
aroused  by  a  shadow  broader,  and  resting  longer  upon 
the  paper,  than  the  flicker  of  leaves,  and,  looking  up,  I 
found  a  gentleman  earnestly  regarding  me.  But  he  did 
not  attempt  to  move  away,  and  I  rose,  scattering  paper, 
pencils,  gloves,  &c.,  about  me  upon  the  grass  in  my 
haste  to  escape. 

“  ^Miss  Blake  ?  Pardon  me — am  I  speaking  to  Miss 
Blake?” 

My  eyes  met  his. 

“  Mark  Leigh !” 

He  held  out  his  hand  with  a  frank  smile  and  few 
words  of  honest  greeting. 

“  Do  you  know  you  are  so  altered  that  I  was  not  for 
the  moment,  until  you  looked  up,  quite  sure  of  your 
identity  with  the  Miss  Blake  I  saw  a  few  months  since," 
he  said,  gathering  up  my  pencils,  &c. 

“Am  I?  Living  in  the  country,  perhaps?”  I  an¬ 
swered  confusedly,  hardly  know'ing  what  1  said. 

“No,  I  did  not  mean  that  kind  of  alteration.  You 
are  not  looking  more  robust.” 

His  eyes  took  a  very  grave  expression  as  he  went 
on  kindly,  almost  tenderly,  as  one  speaks  to  a  child — 

“Are  you  with  the  Grants  still?” 

“Yes." 

“Indeed!” 

But  he  saw  that  the  subject  was  not  a  pleasing  one 
to  me,  and  changed  it,  telling  me  about  himseK  and  his 
sister.  'Phey  had  taken  a  house  just  out  of  Richmond, 
not  a  quarter  of  an  hour’s  walk  from  Mrs.  Grant's. 

“  Mary  is  indulging  me  with  a  mouth’s  boating  here 
as  a  reward  for  escorting  her  on  her  annual  visiting 
tour,  which  I  am  happy  to  say  is  just  over.  She  was 
sadly  disappointed  that  you  could  not  give  us  the  pro¬ 
mised  interview,  having  made  up  her  mind  in  young 
lady  fashion  that  you  and  she  were  to  become  fast 
friends. 

“  But  you  were  to  call  upon  me,  and  never  came !  I 
waited  at  home  for  nearly  a  week,  expecting  to  see  you 
and  Miss  Leigh,  and  you  never  came !”  I  exclaimed, 
not  a  little  surprised. 

“Then  it  uas  a  trick,  and  I  ought  to  have  seen 
through  it  at  the  time !”  he  said  in  a  low  voice,  as  if  to 
himself.  Tlien  he  continued  aloud — “  I  can  only  as¬ 
sure  you  that  a  message  was  left  at  my  house  early  in 
the  nrorning  after  I  saw  you  to  the  effect  that  Miss 
Blake  had  forgotten  an  engagement  to  leave  home  with 
her  guardian  and  family  to  pay  a  few  days’  visit  in  the 
country,  and  would  let  me  know  when  she  returned. 
When,  after  a  few  days  had  passed,  I  made  inquiries  at 
the  house,  I  was  answered  that  you  were  still  away.  I 
left  a  note  from  my  sister  informing  you  of  our  own 
engagements  to  some  country  friends,  and  begging  you 
to  write  to  the  addresses  she  gave.  On  our  return 
from  a  two  months’  visiting  tour  we  found  that  you 
had  left  the  place,  and  could  obtain  no  information 
whatever  as  to  your  whereabouts.  But  I  sec  that  all 
this  is  news  to  you,  and  all’s  well  that  ends  well,  for 
I’m  sure  you  won’t  disappoint  Mary  this  time — ^you 
will  let  me  introduce  her  to  you  now — she  is  not  far  off, 
engaged  as  I  found  you.” 

What  ought  I  to  have  done?  AVith  every  nervo 
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throbbing,  I  could  scarcely  tell  whether  with  pain  or 
pleasure,  I  followed  him.  Not  far.  Ascending  the  slope 
near  which  I  had  been  sitting,  and  descending  the 
other  side,  we  came  upon  a  young  girl  busily  employed 
with  her  pencil,  her  hat  lying  on  the  turf  by  her  side. 
I  had  just  time  to  notice  the  fine  shape  of  the  head 
bending  over  her  work,  the  delicate  yet  firm  contour  of 
the  profile,  and  the  simple  fashion  in  which  her  pale 
brown  hair  was  ilrawu  from  her  face,  and  gathered  into 
a  large  knot  behind,  when  she  heard  our  footsteps,  and 
looked  up. 

“The  Fates  are  kind  this  morning,  Mary.  My 
sister — Miss  Blake.” 

She  rose  quickly,  and  advanced  towards  me  in  pleased 
astonishment. 

“Miss  Blake!  They  are  indeed,  Mark!”  and  she 
added  a  few  words  of  kind  greeting. 

Tlic  same  penetrating  grey  eyes  as  her  brother’s — the 
same  breadth  of  brow  and  firmness  about  the  mouth. 
The  rough  strength  toned  down  in  feature  and  expres¬ 
sion  suiliciently  for  feminine  grace,  Maiy  Leigh  bore  a 
wonderful  resemblance  to  her  brother.  ’Die  light,  firm 
grasp  of  the  hand,  too,  like  his,  seemed  to  express  more 
than  the  handshaking  which  I  had  been  accustomed  to. 
She  must  have  noticed  the  nervous  tremor  1  was  in, 
and  perhaps  attributing  it  to  shyness,  gracefully  took 
the  initiative  in  the  convei-sation,  if  it  might  be  called 
that.  Very  soothing  and  pleasant  it  was  to  look  at 
and  listen  to  her,  for  her  bearing  and  language  were  a 
refreshing  exception  to  the  lisping  affectation  of  weak¬ 
ness  which  w’as  the  fashion  in  my  young  days,  as  it 
seems  to  be  the  fashion  in  these  to  be  fast  or  strong- 
minded,  as  it  is  called.  Doubtless  there  are  now,  as 
there  always  have  been,  an  exceptional  few  who  find  the 
happy  medium,  and  Mary  Leigh  was  one  of  these.  At 
any  rate,  there  was  a  quiet  force  in  her  simple,  even 
homely  language  (she  evidently  avoided  fine  words 
with  the  rest  of  finc-ladyisui),  accentuated  with  the 
delicate  distinctness  of  refinement,  which  neither  the 
affectation  of  my  young  days,  nor  the  “  immenselys !” 
and  “  awfuls”  of  these,  can  express. 

I  soon  found  myself  talking  to  her  quite  at  ease ;  for 
the  moment  the  terrible  past  was  forgotten  as  I 
warmly  responded  to  her  genial  advances.  Mark 
Leigh  seemed  content  to  listen  to  us  at  first,  only 
helping  with  a  w'ord  now  and  then.  But  his  sister, 
who  was  evidently  in  the  habit  of  appealing  to  him, 
soon  drew  him  into  the  conversation.  As  w'C  chatted 
on,  the  name  of  John  was  frequently  repeated  by  the 
brother  and  sister,  and  at  last  they  explained  between 
them  that  Mary  Leigh  was  soon  to  become  the  wife  of 
the  gentleman  they  spoke  of — John  Elliot. 

“Mary  believes  she  has  got  a  mission.  Miss  Blake,” 
(“A  mission!  oh,  Mark!”)  “to  transform  certain 
factory  women  into  model  wives  and  daughters;  and 
that  she  may  live  on  the  spot,  and  enlist  this  big  John 
in  her  cause,  she  is  going  to  marry  him.” 

“Are  you  going  away,  to  live  far  off.  Miss  Leigh?” 
1  asked. 

“  Not  so  very  far ;  Mr.  Elliot  has  a  curacy  six  miles 
from  Manchester.” 

“  M'hat  do  you  think  of  her?  She  is  looking  forward 
quite  proudly  to  becoming  the  wife  of  a  working 


curate.  Hasn’t  she  a  dreadfully  plebeian  taste?” 
asked  Mark. 

“And  what  can  we  say  for  her  brother’s  taste  in 
encouraging  her?”  said  Mary,  with  an  upward  loving 
look  into  his  eyes. 

“Where  is  the  use  of  opposing  a  woman  with  a 
mission?”  he  laughed,  turning  towards  me,  a  little 
curious  about  my  opinion,  I  thought,  notwithstanding 
the  jesting  tone. 

“  I  envy  Miss  Leigh.” 

“  Which  ?  the  curate  or  the  mission  ?’’ 

We  all  laughed  mcnily,  but  he  would  not  let  me 
off  without  an  answer,  and  at  length  I  stammered 
out — 

“  The  finding  work  to  do,  and  the  best  way  of  doing 
it.  I  like  work,  even  hard  work ;  but  I  make  such 
miserable  mistakes  that  I  benefit  no  one,  although  my 
intention  is  good,  I  think.” 

I  felt  my  cheeks  getting  uncomfortably  hot,  for  his 
eyes  were  bent  searchingly  upon  me  while  I  spoke.  He 
quietly  changed  the  subject. 

“  Was  my  maid  at  hand?  Should  we  stroll  on  ?” 

“  No,  I  was  alone.”  I  hastened  to  add  that  our  house 
was  but  a  few  steps  from  the  side  entrance,  and  that  it 
was  time  for  me  to  return.  They  accompanied  me  to 
the  gate,  and,  perhaps  observing  my  unwillingness  that 
they  should  come  any  farther,  bade  me  good  morning 
there,  each  earnestly  begging  permission  to  pay  me  a 
visit  the  next  day. 

“And  remember  that  we  won’t  be  put  off  Muth 
messages  this  time,”  said  Mary  Leigh  laughingly. 

The  moment  that  I  had  turned  from  them  the  remem¬ 
brance  that  I  had  no  right  to  the  friendship  of  Mary 
Leigh  broke  upon  me.  But  I  dared  not  turn  back 
then ;  the  reaction  from  the  momentary  peace  was  so 
violent  that  I  felt  sure  that  they  would  have  read  my 
guilt  in  my  face  if  I  had  not  confessed  it  in  words. 

Immediately  on  my  return  I  hastened  to  tell  Maggie 
about  the  meeting,  and  the  cause  of  the  Leighs  not 
having  kept  their  promise  to  call  upon  me.  She 
listened  gravely,  and  made  no  further  comment  than 
that  “she  had  never  blamed  !Mr.  Leigh.”  We  both 
always  carefully  avoided  alluding  to  the  Grants  more 
than  was  absolutely  necessary;  there  seemed  a  tacit 
understanding  between  us  that  nothing  we  could  do 
in  word  or  deed  would  now  make  any  alteration  in 
our  position  with  respect  to  them.  And  yet  I  was  still 
so  blind  as  not  to  perceive  the  motive  of  her  silence,  or 
tried  to  persuade  myself  that  I  was  so. 

Acting  by  Maggie’s  advice,  I  said  nothing  to  Mrs. 
Grant  or  Laura  about  the  expected  visit,  although  I 
was  in  a  fever  of  anxiety  to  know  how  they  would 
receive  the  Leighs. 

— ♦ - 

CARPE  DIEM. 

Now  is  the  blossoming  time  of  the  roses. 

Maiden,  bring  wine !  never  wait  for  the  moiTow. 
Over  us  joyfully  smiles  the  soft  blueness ; 

Quick  let  us,  round  the  dark  field  of  old  sorrow. 
Tread  the  bright  path  of  to-day  in  its  newness. 
Plucking  at  once  the  fresh  garlands  of  roses. 

From  the  Persian  of  Hajiz. 
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JULY. 

rLY — called  by  our  Saxon  forefathers  foliage 
month — is  the  manhood  of  the  year.  It  stands 
strong,  full-grown,  glowing,  and  beautiful  between  the 
seasons  of  growth  and  decline.  It  is  now  perfect 
summer.  The  trees  are  in  full  foliage,  and  their  tender 
leaves  have  darkened  into  a  rich  sobriety.  Flowers  of 
the  most  brilliant  kind  are  scattered  over  mead  and 
mountain,  over  heath  and  glen.  All  is  bright  and  hot ; 
thunder  occasionally  announces  the  season  of  sultriness ; 
insects  hum  around ;  and  the  heart  of  man  reposes  on 
the  genial  scene,  neither  looking  backward  nor  forward. 

They  who  have  never  on  a  summer’s  morning  beheld 
the  rising  sun  from  a  mountain  top  know  not  how  fair 
the  world  is.  The  place  to  be  chosen  is  not  the  centre 
of  a  mountain  ridge — the  chine  of  the  wilderness — ^but 
some  elevation  near  the  sea-coast — the  eastern  coast — 
where  from  a  height  of  about  two  thousand  feet  one 
can  look  down  upon  the  chequered  beauty  of  the  land, 
and  the  wide  expanse  of  the  ocean,  where  the  morning 
fog  is  found  white  and  fleecy  in  the  valleys  along  the 
courses  of  the  streams,  and  the  more  elevated  trees,  and 
castles,  and  houses  show  like  islands  floating  in  the 
watery  waste.  The  dews  feel  the  coming  radiance,  and 
they  absolutely  ascend  by  anticipation.  At  length 
there  is  one  streaming  stroke  of  golden  light,  which 
glitters  and  breaks  as  if  it  were  the  momentary  light¬ 
ning  of  a  cloud.  The  dewdrops  at  your  feet  are  rubies, 
sapphires,  emeralds,  and  opals  for  an  instant,  and  then 
it  is  gone,  and  all  seems  darker  than  before.  But  the 
darkness  is  of  as  brief  duration  as  the  light,  and  the 
rising  grounds  are  soon  brought  out  vv-ith  a  power  of 
chiar'  oscuro — a  grouping  of  light  and  shade — that  never 
can  be  observed  when  the  sun  is  at  any  height. 

But  whether  accustomed  to  rise  “so  early  in  the 
morning”  or  not,  there  are  few  people,  says  Mr.  Jesse, 
who  do  not  enjoy  a  walk,  on  a  fine  smiling  day  in 
summer,  along  meadows  through  which  a  stream  of 
water  takes  its  restless  and  meandering  course.  For 
my  own  part,  in  such  a  spot  I  always  find  something  to 
interest  and  amuse  me,  and  especially  when  the  grass  is 
just  ready  for  the  scythe.  Even  the  rustic  bridge, 
which  enables  me  to  quit  the  sweets  of  the  bean-field 
for  the  less  powerful  but  more  delicate  perfumes  of  my 
favourite  meadows,  is  not  without  its  interest.  The 
tnmk  of  an  old  pollard-willow  thrown  across  the  little 
streamlet  forms  the  bridge,  and  on  one  side  an  equally 
rude  rail  has  been  driven  between  two  small  alders,  to 
assist  the  timid  in  making  good  their  passage.  Sedges 
and  meadow-sweet,  and  here  and  there  a  buneh  of 
brambles,  mixed  with  honeysuckles,  may  be  seen  along 
the  sides  of  the  clear  and  silent  stream.  On  approaching 
them  a  rat  jumps  into  the  water,  and  rapidly  makes  his 
way  to  the  opposite  bank.  At  the  same  time,  perhaps, 
a  water-hen  takes  the  alarm,  and  may  be  observed 
stealing  along  the  sides  of  the  stream,  sometimes  hidden 
by  the  sedges,  and  then  appearing  in  wind  again, 
giving  a  sort  of  jerk  with  her  beak  and  white  tail,  and 
occasionally  uttering  a  plaintive  call,  to  induce  her 
little  black  brood  to  follow  her. 


As  I  pursue  my  walk  along  the  footpath,  the  pretty 
tufted  vetch,  the  cammock,  the  great  bumet,  the 
cuckoo-flower,  and  various  other  plants,  attract  my 
attention.  I  disturb  a  bitting  or  meadow-pipit,  and  it 
settles  at  a  little  distance  on  the  stalk  of  a  wild  sorrel 
plant,  quivering  with  its  wings,  and  then,  rising  again 
slowly,  it  hovers  in  the  air  for  an  instant,  and  warbles 
sweetly  till  it  alights  on  the  ground.  The  skylark 
sings  his  song  of  love  over  my  head,  and,  distant  as  he 
is,  every  note  may  be  heard,  owing  to  the  calmness  of 
the  day. 

We  shall  not  be  likely  to  choose  midday  or  afternoon 
for  our  stroll,  for  July  is  allowed  all  over  the  northern 
hemisphere  to  be  the  hottest  month  of  the  year,  not¬ 
withstanding  that  the  sun  has  then  commenced  his 
course  of  recession  from  the  tropic  of  Cancer.  This  is 
owing  to  the  accumulating  effect  of  the  heat  while  the 
sun  is  still  so  long  above  the  horizon.  If  we  were  to 
pour  water  into  a  large  vessel  at  the  rate  of  one  gallon 
per  minute,  while  it  ran  off  by  a  pipe  at  the  rate  of  half 
a  gallon  in  the  same  time,  we  might  diminish  the  pour¬ 
ing  to  the  rate  of  three  quarts,  and  the  quantity  in  the 
vessel  would  still  go  on  accumulating. 

The  Romans  superstitiously  believed  that  the  pre¬ 
eminent  warmth  of  this  month,  and  the  diseases  and 
other  calamities  flowing  from  it,  were  somehow  con¬ 
nected  with  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  star  Canicula — 
the  Little  Dog— in  coincidence  with  the  sun.  They 
accordingly  conferred  the  name  of  dog-days  upon  the 
period  between  the  3rd  of  July  and  the  11th  of  August, 
and  believed  that  at  this  season  the  seas  boiled,  the 
wines  fermented  in  the  cellars,  standing  waters  were 
set  in  motion,  dogs  beyond  all  question  went  very  mad, 
and  the  silurus  or  sturgeon  was  blasted.  The  actual 
effects  of  the  increased  temperature  soon  become  very 
striking.  The  flowers  of  the  former  month  quickly 
mature  their  seeds,  shrivel,  and  fall,  at  the  same  time 
their  leaves  and  stalks  lose  their  verdure,  and  the  whole 
plant  hastens  to  decay.  A  new  generation  hastens  to 
supply  their  place,  of  plants  which  require  the  full 
influence  of  our  summer  suns  to  bring  them  to  per¬ 
fection,  and  which  flourish  most  luxuriantly  in  situa¬ 
tions  and  seasons  when  the  warmth  is  most  abundant. 

The  luxury  of  cooling  shades  is  now  peculiarly 
grateful.  Bathing,  too,  is  a  delightful  amusement  at 
this  season.  But,  above  all,  the  strong  rains  which 
sometimes  come  down  ai’c  a  noble  interruption  to  the 
drought  and  indolence  of  hot  weather.  They  seem  as 
if  they  had  been  collecting  a  supply  of  moisture  equal 
to  the  want  of  it,  and  come  drenching  the  earth  with  a 
mighty  draught  of  freshness.  The  rushing  and  the 
tree-bowing  winds  that  precede  them,  the  dignity  with 
w’hich  they  rise  in  the  west,  the  gathering  darkness  of 
their  approach,  the  silence  before  their  descent,  the 
washing  amplitude  of  their  outpouring,  the  suddenness 
with  which  they  appear  to  cease,  taking  up,  as  it 
were,  their  watery  feet  to  sail  onward,  and  then  the 
sunny  smile  again  of  Nature,  accompanied  by  the 
“sparkling  noise”  of  the  birds,  and  those  dripping 
diamonds  of  the  rain-drops— there  is  a  grandeur  and 
beauty  in  all  this  which  lend  a  glorious  effect  to  each 
other,  for  though  the  sunshine  appears  more  beautiful 
than  grand,  there  is  a  power,  not  even  to  be  looked 
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upon,  in  the  orb  from  which  it  flows ;  and  though  the 
storm  is  more  grand  than  beautiful,  there  is  always 
beauty  where  there  is  so  much  beneficence. 

•  There  is  a  quaint  saying,  that  when  it  rains  on 

I  St.  Swithin’s  Day  (July  15),  it  is  the  saint  christen¬ 

ing  the  apples;  and  an  old  proverb,  which  says, 
“  St.  Swithin’s  Day,  if  thou  dost  rain,  for  forty  days  it 
will  remain.”  St.  Swithin  was  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  in  the  time  of  King  Ethelbcrt,  and  the 

*  great  patron  saint  of  the  cathedral  and  city  of  Win- 

;  Chester.  Before  his  death,  which  took  place  in  8G8,  he 

had  desired  that  he  might  be  buried  in  the  open  church¬ 
yard,  and  not  in  the  chancel  of  the  minster,  and  his 
request  was  complied  with;  but  the  monks,  on  his 
being  canonised,  considering  it  disgraceful  for  the  saint 
to  lie  in  a  public  cemetery,  resolved  to  remove  his  body 
into  the  choir,  which  was  to  have  been  done  with 
solemn  procession  on  July  15th;  it  rained,  however, 
so  violently  for  forty  days  together  at  this  season,  that 
the  design  was  abandoned.  As  to  the  notion  still 
^  commonly  entertained  with  respect  to  a  wet  St.  Swithin's 

Day,  Mr.  Howard  observes  that  if  it  be  put  strictly  to 
the  test  of  experience  at  any  one  station  in  this  part  of 
the  island  (London),  it  w’ill  be  found  fallacious.  To 
do  justice  to  popular  observation,  however,  he  states 
that  in  the  majority  of  our  summers  a  showery  period 
which,  with  some  latitude  as  to  time  and  circumstances, 
may  be  admitted  to  constitute  daily  rain  for  forty  days, 
does  come  on  about  this  time,  though  the  commence¬ 
ment  is  not  often  distinctly  marked. 

4  Thunder  and  lightning  generally  accompany  these 

summer  storms.  Lightning  is  a  collection  of  electric 
fire  drawn  from  the  heated  air  and  earth,  and  stored 
up  in  the  clouds,  which,  becoming  at  length  over¬ 
charged,  suddenly  let  go  their  contents  in  the  form  of 
broad  fiashes  or  fiery  darts.  These  arc  attracted  again 
by  the  earth,  and  often  intercepted  by  buildings,  trees, 
and  other  elevated  objects,  which  are  shattered  by  the 
shock.  Thunder  is  the  noise  occasioned  by  the  explo¬ 
sion,  and  therefore  always  follows  the  lightning;  the 
sound  travelling  slower  to  our  ears  than  the  light  to 
our  eyes.  ‘When  we  hear  the  thunder,  therefore,  all 
danger  from  that  flash  of  lightning  is  over;  and 
thunder,  though  so  awful  and  tremendous  to  the  car, 
is  of  itself  harmless. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  new  generation  of  plants 
which  find  the  July  heat  congenial.  These  arc,  parti- 
cidarly,  many  of  the  umbelliferous,  as  wild  carrot  and 

(hemlock ;  the  aromatic,  as  wild  thyme ;  the  succulent 
or  thick-leaved,  as  the  whole  race  of  sedums  and 
I  cotyledons ;  the  aquatic  and  marsh  plants,  as  bulrush, 

water-lily,  marsh,  St.  John's  wort,  sundew,  and  Lan- 
j  cashirc  asphodel ;  and  the  compound-flowered,  as  thistle, 

'  sow-thistle,  hawkweed,  bluebottle,  marigold,  golden- 

red,  camomile,  and  sunflower. 

What  a  flower-blaze  burns  in  our  gardens !  Jasmines, 

'  speedwells,  irises,  campanulas,  lychnises,  pinks,  carna- 

»  tions,  lilies,  heaths,  rose-campions,  evening  primroses, 

hydrangeas,  musk-roses,  larkspurs,  clematis,  escholtzias, 
sweet-peas,  lupines,  vetches,  hawkweeds,  amaranths, 
globe-thistles,  corcopses,  lavatcras,  trumpet  and  monkey 
flowers — the  catalogue  is  endless — the  brilliancy  of  their 


various  hues  is  delectable.  And  over  every  field  and 
heath  it  is  the  same.  The  heather  bursts  into  its 
crimson  beauty  on  the  moorland  hills ;  the  anglers  by 
solitary  rivers  gaze  on  flowers  of  wondrous  beauty,  that, 
like  themselves,  dip  their  lines  and  floats  into  the 
dreamy  waters. 

We  now  see  amid  the  grass  that  is  powdered  with 
summer  dust  the  most  beautiful  of  all  our  wayside 
flowers,  the  pretty  pimpernel,  which,  though  but  little 
larger  than  the  bloom  of  the  common  duckweed,  fairly 
dazzles  the  eye  like  a  gem  with  its  rich  crimson  petals. 
By  the  very  rim  of  the  cart-rut,  and  close  by  the  dent 
of  the  horse’s  hoof  on  the  brown  highway,  it  blows,  a 
thing  of  beauty  that  has  no  peer  in  garden  or  green¬ 
house,  whether  blood-red,  crimson,  or  scarlet,  for 
nothing  but  the  flashing  blaze  of  the  red  poppy  of  the 
cornfield  can  be  compared  with  it  a  moment  for  richness 
of  colour.  Country  people  call  this  wayside  beauty 
the  poor  man’s  weather-glass  and  the  shepherd’s  clock ; 
and  it  never  errs  in  announcing  the  approach  of  rain, 
for  long  before  we  can  discover  any  sign  of  the  coming 
shower  we  find  its  deep-dyed  petals  folded  up  in  its 
green  cup.  As  a  time-keeper  it  may  be  relied  upon, 
always  closing  at  noon,  no  matter  how  fine  the  day 
may  be,  and  never  opening  again  before  seven  on  the 
following  morning.  Its  leaves  are  also  very  beautiful, 
of  a  fine  clean  oval  shape,  and  on  the  underpart 
spotted. 

No  matter  from  what  soil  they  spring  or  in  what 
situation  they  grow,  the  flowers  are  everywhere  arrayed 
in  garments  more  glorious  than  the  most  magnifi¬ 
cent  of  Magyar  nobles.  Floating  on  the  stream,  and 
ever  remaining  on  the  surface,  whatever  may  be  the 
depth  of  water  beneath,  is  the  queenly  water-lily; 
slender  bulrushes  bend  before  the  gentlest  current,  but 
break  not  against  the  most  rapid ;  rushes  and  sedges 
lino  the  bank,  adorning  by  their  gracefulness,  and 
forming  by  their  matted  roots  a  bulwark  against  the 
encroaching  waters;  nodding  foxglove  and  club-like 
mullein,  with  its  yellow  flowers  and  woolly  leaves, 
adorn  by  their  stately  growth  the  solitary  waste  place. 
On  the  dry,  chalky  bank  the  golden  cistus  expands  its 
fragile  but  dazzling  petals;  heaps  of  rubbish  by  the 
wayside  are  thickly  covered  with  rank  vegetation, 
among  which  borage,  with  its  azure,  star-like  flower,  is 
n»ost  conspicuous. 

Climbing  plants  festoon  every  hedge ;  the  wild  hop, 
the  briony,  the  traveller’s  joy,  the  large  white  convol¬ 
vulus,  whose  bold  yet  delicate  flowers  will  display 
themselves  to  a  very  late  period  of  the  year — vetches, 
and  white  and  yellow  ladies’  bedstraw,  invest  every 
bush  with  their  varied  beauty,  and  breathe  on  the 
passers-by  their  faint  summer  sweetness.  The  cam¬ 
panula  rotnndifolia,  the  liarebell  of  poets,  and  the  blue¬ 
bell  of  botanists,  arrests  the  eye  on  every  dry  bank, 
and  rock,  and  wayside,  with  its  hairy  stems  and  beau¬ 
tiful  cerulean  bells.  There,  too,  we  behold  wild  sca- 
biouscs,  mallows,  the  woody  nightshade,  wood-betony, 
and  centaury;  the  red  and  white  convolvulus  also 
throws  its  tlowers  under  your  feet;  cornfields  glow 
with  whole  arniios  of  scarlet  poppies,  known  to  Job  of 
old  Even  thistles,  the  curse  of  Adam,  diffuse  a  glow 
[  of  beauty  over  waste  and  barren  places. 
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Often,  near  the  pimpernel,  on  the  sunny  side  of  the 
hedge,  may  now  be  found  the  dull,  golden-coloured 
agrimony,  with  its  long  spiked  head  up-coned  with 
little  flowers,  a  favourite  “  tea”  of  the  poor  cottagers, 
and  a  thousand  times  more  delicious  than  some  of  the 
dust  sold  as  tea  in  low  neighbourhoods,  for  it  makes 
a  most  refreshing  beverage.  Scarcely  a  leaf  can  be 
found  on  tree,  shrub,  or  plant  to  equal  in  beauty  of 
form  that  of  the  agrimony,  so  deeply  and  elegantly  are 
the  edges  cut,  and  so  richly  veined,  that  they  carry  the 
eye  from  the  up-piled  head  of  five-petalled  golden 
flowers  which  so  gracefully  ovci-top  the  foliage.  The 
fragrance,  too,  is  quite  refreshing;  only  bruise  this 
elegant  leaf  between  the  fingers,  and  it  throws  out  an 
aroma  that  can  no  more  be  forgotten  than  the  smell  of 
roses. 

But  whoever  w'ould  taste  all  the  sweetness  of  July, 
let  him  go,  in  pleasant  company  if  possible,  into  heaths 
and  woods ;  it  is  there,  in  her  uncultured  haunts,  that 
summer  now  holds  her  court.  The  most  hot  and 
sandy  tracks,  which  we  might  naturally  imagine  would 
now  be  parched  up,  are  in  full  glory.  The  dry  elastic 
turf  glows  not  only  with  the  crimson  hcathbells,  but 
w'ith  the  flowers  of  the  wild  thyme,  the  clear  blue 
milkwort,  the  yellow  asphodel,  and  that  curious  plant, 
the  sundew,  with  its  drops  of  inexhaustible  liquor, 
sparkling  in  the  fiercest  sun  like  diamonds.  There 
wave  the  cotton-rush,  the  tall  foxglove,  and  the  taller 
golden  mullein;  there  grows  the  classical  grass  of 
Parnassus,  the  elegant  favourite  of  every  poet ;  there 
creep  various  species  of  heath-berries,  crowberrics, 
bilberries,  &c.,  furnishing  the  poor  with  a  source  of 
profit  and  the  rich  with  a  simple  luxury. 

What  a  pleasure  it  is,  says  Mr.  Ilowitt,  to  throw 
ourselves  down  beneath  the  verdant  screen  of  the 
beautiful  fern,  or  in  the  shade  of  a  venerable  oak,  in 
such  a  scene,  and  listen  to  the  summer  sound  of  bees, 
grasshoppers,  and  ten  thousand  other  insects,  mingled 
with  the  remote  cry  of  the  pewit  and  the  curlew ! 

How  tempting  those  great,  ripe,  round-bellied  goose- 
benies  look  on  a  hot  July  day!  w'e  wonder  there  is 
one  left  on  the  bushes  when  we  sec  so  many  children 
about!  The  red  and  white  currants  hang  like  drops 
of  rich  cornelian  and  pure  agate ;  while  the  lusty  black 
currants  are  gi’cat  ebony  beads,  half  hidden  by  their 
fragrant  leaves,  for  all  the  early  gai-den  fruits  are  nov/ 
ripe  to  perfection.  Down  the  long  rows  the  bulging 
strawberries  peep  forth,  showing  like  red-breasted  robins 
at  hide-and-seek  under  the  foliage ;  while  overhead  hang 
down  the  melting  cherries,  excuse  sufficient  for  the  birds 
to  commit  trespass,  for  how  can  their  bills  resist  such  a 
tempting  banquet? 

The  farmer’s  chief  employment  in  July  is  getting 
home  various  products  of  the  earth.  In  the  northern 
parts  of  England  we  still  scent  the  hay,  still  hear  the 
scythes  ringing.  Don’t  you  hear  laughter?  Don’t 
you  sec  shapes  in  sunny  fields  fit  for  painters,  fit  for 
poets,  fit  for  any  man  with  a  pair  of  eyes  and  a  heart, 
to  delight  in  ? 

Then  we  hear  the  bleating  of  sheep,  that  come  down 
from  some  hidden  bending  of  the  watercourse ;  and 
journeying  along,  we  see  the  sheep-washing  going  on. 


in  a  place  so  pleasant  that,  had  it  been  selected  pur¬ 
posely  to  harmonise  with  this  picturesque  occupation 
it  would  scarcely  have  been  possible  to  have  added  a 
new  beauty  to  the  scene.  The  wattled  hurdles  running 
in  lines  beneath  the  wide-spreading  branches,  which 
inclose  the  white  sheep,  making  grey  patches  of  light 
under  the  boughs  and  upon  the  greensward ;  the  sheep- 
washer  standing  in  the  pool,  and  the  idlers  in  every 
variety  of  coloured  costume  assembled  on  the  banks, 
and  all  mirrored  in  the  water,  make  as  pretty  a  rural 
picture  as  the  eye  can  delight  to  dw-ell  upon,  and 
which  seems  ever  changing  its  hue  under  the  shifting 
lights  of  heaven.  Then  those  brown  sinewy  labourers 
clutch  at  the  fleecy  sheep  as  they  are  driven  down  the 
bank — keeping  their  heads  clear  of  the  water  w’hile 
they  roll  them  to  and  fro,  making  incessant  circles  of 
ripples,  for  as  one  releases  a  sheep  another  seizes  upon 
it  until  the  immersion  is  completed,  when  it  swims  to 
the  opposite  bank  and  there  stands  bleating,  while 
the  water  drops  from  its  heavy-hanging  wool.  Now 
and  then  you  hear  a  loud  laugh  from  the  spectators, 
for  the  chubby  farmer’s  boy,  who  has  to  drive  the 
sheep  into  the  water  for  the  men  to  wash,  finds  one 
that  is  obstinate,  at  which  he  pushes  with  all  his  might, 
when  the  animal  gives  a  sudden  spring,  and  the  boy 
falls  headlong  into  the  pool. 

About  a  week  or  so  after  the  washing,  sheep-shearing 
commences.  The  reason  why  “clipping”  is  delayed 
for  this  length  of  time  is,  that  the  fleece  may  regain 
its  oily  nature,  which  it  can  only  do  through  the  wool 
becoming  thoroughly  dry,  when  the  shears  cut  through 
it  easily.  This  also  is  a  busy  time,  half-a-score  of 
sheep-shearers  perhaps  being  at  work  at  once,  the 
large  barndoor  having  been  lifted  off  its  hinges  and 
raised  about  a  foot  above  the  ground,  to  place  the 
sheep  upon  while  they  are  shorn.  By  night  the  bam 
looks  like  a  large  wool  warehouse,  so  high  rise  the 
piles  of  rolled-up  fleeces,  and  some  of  our  English 
sheep  yield  as  much  as  fifteen  pounds  of  wool  each. 
It  is  amusing  to  watch  the  lambs  after  the  dams  arc 
clipped,  the  way  they  go  smelling  about  them,  and  the 
pitiful  bleating  they  make  until  the  mother  answers, 
when  they  at  once  recognise  her  voice,  and  all  doubt 
ceases. 

England  has  been  for  many  ages  famous  for  its 
breeds  of  sheep,  which  yield  wool  of  various  qualities, 
suited  to  different  branches  of  the  manufacture.  The 
downs  of  Dorsetshire  and  other  southcra  and  western 
counties  feed  sheep,  the  fine  short  fleeces  of  which  arc 
employed  in  making  the  best  broadcloths.  The  coarser 
wool  of  Yorkshire  and  the  northern  counties  is  used 
in  the  narrow  cloths.  The  large  Leicestershire  and 
Lincolnshire  sheep  arc  clothed  with  long  thick  flakes, 
proper  for  the  hosier’s  use ;  and  every  other  kind  is 
applied  to  some  valuable  purpose. 

Now  one  of  those  out-of-door  pictures  may  be  seen 
which  almost  every  landscape-painter  has  tried  to  fix 
on  canvas — that  of  cattle  standing  in  water  at  noon¬ 
day.  “We  always  fancy  they  look  best  in  a  largo 
pond  overhung  witli  trees — a  pond  placed  in  a  retiring 
comer  of  rich  pasture  lands,  with  their  broad  sweeps 
of  grass  and  wild  flowers.  In  a  river  or  a  long  stream 
the  water  stretches  too  far  away,  and  mars  the  snugness 
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of  the  picture,  which  ought  to  be  bordered  with  green, 
while  the  herd  is  of  various  colours." 

Tho  corn  harvest  begins  in  July  in  the  southern 
parts  of  the  island ;  but  August  is  the  principal  harvest 
month  for  the  whole  kingdom.  At  present  the  grain 
makes  a  husky  whisper  at  every  passing  gust  which 
ripples  the  fields,  and  there  arc  white  spots  on  the 
long  cars  which  tell  that  it  is  fast  ripening,  and  that 
bending  reapers  will  soon  be  busy  with  their  crooked 
sickles  in  the  harvest-field. 

The  animal  creation  seem  oppressed  with  languor 
during  this  hot  season,  and  either  seek  the  recesses  of 
the  woods,  or  resort  to  pools  and  streams  to  cool  their 
bodies  and  quench  their  thirst.  Young  frogs  now 
migrate  from  the  breeding  ponds,  and  betake  them¬ 
selves  to  the  shelter  of  the  long  grass.  Poultry  moult 
during  this  mouth,  and  young  partridges  are  found 
among  the  corn. 

The  song  of  birds  grows  faint;  the  nightingale  is 
hushed ;  the  cuckoo  has  departed ;  the  blackbird  and 
the  thrush  now  rarely  bid  us  a  musical  and  heartsome 
welcome  to  their  haunts ;  even  the  robin  and  the  wren 
are  but  rarely  heard  again  till  the  end  of  August.  The 
chiff-chaff  is  one  of  tho  few  birds  that  neither  the  heat 
of  summer  nor  the  advance  of  the  season  can  silence, 
for  it  sings  better  in  July  than  in  any  of  the  earlier 
months,  leaving  off  the  two  shrill  monotonous  notes 
which  in  sound  resemble  its  name,  and  giving  a  pecuhar 
whistle  unlike  that  of  any  other  bird.  One  of  the 
earliest  singers  in  the  morning  is  the  chaffinch,  which 
may  often  be  heard  before  three  o’clock  during  the 
long  days  of  summer.  The  clean  white  on  his  wings 
gives  him  a  dashing  appearance.  These  birds  build 
their  nests  with  such  an  eye  to  tho  harmony  of  colour 
that  they  are  difficult  to  distinguish  from  the  branches 
and  leaves  amid  which  they  arc  placed,  as  they  will 
match  the  green  moss  on  the  bough,  and  the  yellow 
lichen  on  the  bark,  so  closely,  that  only  the  little 
bright  eyes  of  the  bird  betray  its  whereabout  by  their 
glittering. 

The  water-crake  is  sometimes  found  in  the  meadows. 
It  is,  however,  a  scarce  bird  with  us,  and  exceedingly 
shy  and  solitary.  It  is  said  to  form  a  buoyant  nest, 
which  rises  and  falls  with  the  water,  and  is  moored 
to  the  stalk  of  a  reed  or  bulrush.  It  shows  great 
ingenuity  and  perseverance  in  avoiding  dogs,  running 
and  skulking  among  high  gass  and  rush  cs,  so  that  it  is 
difficult  to  get  it  on  tho  wing.  The  young  ones,  both 
of  this  bird  and  the  water-hen,  do  not  require  the  care 
of  the  mother  for  long,  as  they  soon  leave  her. 

Large  flocks  of  young  birds  may  now  be  seen  flying 
together,  and  many  think  that  they  have  been  driven 
away  by  the  old  ones,  and  so  congregate  for  company. 
Their  assembling  has  nothing  to  do  rvith  migration,  as 
it  is  the  case  with  those  that  never  leave  us,  as  well  as 
with  others  that  will  soon  migrate.  It  is  just  possible 
that  they  may  have  become  so  numerous  in  the  places 
where  they  were  hatched  as  to  find  food  scarce,  and 
so  set  out  in  flocks  to  seek  their  living  elsewhere. 

The  fly-catcher  is  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  migratory 
birds  which  leave  us.  They  have  sometimes  been  missed 
within  a  fortnight  from  the  time  at  which  the  brood 


have  quitted  their  nest.  It  is  surprising  that  such 
young  and  tender  birds  should  have  strength  sufficient 
to  perform  their  migration. 

The  insect  tribes  are  peculiarly  active  and  vigorous 
in  the  hottest  weather,  llatehed  in  the  spring,  and 
dying  as  so  many  of  them  do  at  the  approach  of  winter, 
they  make  the  most  of  their  short  existence.  Covering 
the  earth  and  filling  the  air,  though  many  of  them  aro 
too  small  singly  for  perception  of  eye  or  ear,  they  aid 
largely  to  swell  those  pervading  harmonies,  more  felt 
than  heard,  whieh  rise  with  the  first  breath  of  spring, 
and  expire  with  the  last  sigh  of  autumn. 

A  princely  butterfly  to  whom  tho  oak  tree  furnishes 
suceessively  a  nursery  and  a  throne,  who  has  been 
a  green  caterjjillar,  dotted  with  black  and  distinguished 
by  horns,  and  after  that  a  green  chrysalis,  now  attains 
to  winged  glory  as  the  “  purple  emperor,”  and  cleaves 
the  air  in  flights  high  and  rapid  as  a  bird  of  prey. 
Though  his  reign  in  tho  south  of  England  is  not  un¬ 
frequent,  he  is  rarely  captuied,  for  he  flies  high  above 
our  humble  paths. 

A  glorious  insect  also  is  the  Vanessa  lo,  or  “  peacock’s 
eye."  Its  prevailing  hue  is  a  rich  brown  red,  inelining 
to  purple,  each  wing  being  adorned  by  a  large  eye  or 
ocellus,  with  a  dark  pupil,  margined  by  a  crescent  or 
semicircle  of  blue  and  yellow.  The  caterpillar,  which 
is  shining  black,  studded  with  white  points,  is  a  feeder 
on  the  nettle,  and  is  found  commonly  in  July  through¬ 
out  the  south  of  England. 

Taking  a  July  ramble  through  the  woods  or  lanes  of 
some  of  our  southern  counties— Essex,  Kent,  and  Hants 
especially — it  is  more  than  probable  that  we  shall  fall 
in  with  a  gigantic  forester,  clad  from  toji  to  toe  in 
blackish  mail,  with  head  broader  than  his  shoulders, 
and  jaws,  armed  with  formidable  teeth,  longer  than 
his  head.  This  is  the  “stag-beetle.”  To  look  at,  his 
grinders  are  indeed  tremendous  weapons,  but  they  are 
innocent  of  all  save  vegetable  blood,  and  used  only  to 
wound  the  tender  branches  of  oak,  birch,  or  chestnut, 
for  extraction  of  their  circulating  fluid. 

The  bees,  which  in  the  spring  time  labour  abroad 
incessantly  from  morn  till  evening,  now  work  only 
from  four  till  ten  in  the  morning.  Here  is  one,  with 
her  baskets  full  laden,  heaped  with  orange  pollen  high 
above  their  brims;  but  an  elastic  fringe  of  haii-s  by 
which  these  are  surrounded  hinders  their  contents  from 
being  overturned.  Our  collector’s  task  is  completed 
for  the  morning,  and  thus  laden  without,  and  doubtless 
lined  within,  by  a  full  measure  of  the  nectared  juices, 
“sucked  from  buds  and  bells,”  she  takes  wing,  and 
makes  so  light  of  all  her  lading,  that  straight  as  an 
arrow  from  a  bow  (and  also  as  swiftly)  she  cuts  the 
air,  even  in  the  wind's  eye,  in  the  exact  direction  of 
her  straw-built  home. 

Wasps  and  ants,  house-flies  and  gadflies,  grass¬ 
hoppers,  treehoppers,  cockchafers,  and  a  world  of 
insects  besides,  must  be  content  this  month  to  go  uu- 
hououred  and  unsung,  for  our  book  of  chronicles  has 
always  the  same  number  of  pages,  and  if  the  tribes 
will  multiply  beyond  all  reasonable  limits  they  mustn’t 
expect  our  inexorable  editor  to  provide  space  for  them 
here. 
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{For  vjorlii^  our  Crochet,  _ 

Tatting,  Knitting,  Netting,  and 
Embroidery  ux  beg  to  re- 

commend  to  Subscribers  the  Cottons 
of  Messrs.  Waller  Evans  and  Co., 
of  Derby.) 

to  — 

cerise -coloured  glace  silk; 
ribbon  of  the  same  colour,  one- 
third  of  an  inch  wide ;  fine  che- 
nille  of  several  shades  of  red 

ami  green;  pearl  beads.— This  370.— FASTENING  OF  Glove  Sachet  (371), 


last  one ;  1  slip  stitch,  1 
double,  1  long  double,  3  treble. 
At  the  end  of  the  round  work 
slip  stitches  till  you  come  to 
the  point  of  the  1st  Vandyke 
of  this  round.  5th  round  :  1 
slip  stitch  in  the  pouit  of  the 
Ist  Vandyke,  *11  chain,  1 
slip  stitch  in  the  point  of  the 
next  Vandyke ;  repeat  7  times 
more  from  ♦.  6th  round :  1 
double  in  the  next  stitch,  *  ] 
Vandyke  (1  chain  stitch,  miss 


'fhe  cotton  wool,  which  is  laid  inside  the 
quilted  parts  of  the  sachet,  is  sprinkled  over 
with  violet-powder  to  perfume  the  gloves. 

Both  parts  of  the  sachet  are  joined  and 
pressed  down  together  by  strips  of  ribbon, 
which  are  fastened  on  the  under  part,  and 


375. — CiiociiET  Rosette. 


374. — Cbocuet  Rosette. 


the  last,  and  work  back  ovei 
the  3  others,  1  double,  1  long 
double,  1  treble),  miss  t 
stitches,  1  double  in  the  4th 
stitch  ;  repeat  from  *. 

For  the  pattern  No.  375; 
form  first  the  circle  in  th( 
centre  by  winding  the  cottor 
five  or  six  times  round  a  mesh 
measuring  about  four-fiftlu 
of  an  inch  round ;  take  the 
loops  of  cotton  off  the  mesh, 
and  work  28  double  stitches 
round  them.  2nd  round : 
*13  chain,  missing  1  stitch, 
w'ork  1  double  in  the  next 
stitch  but  1  of  the  prcce<ling 
round,  inserting  the  needle  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  stitch ; 
repeat  from  *.  At  the  end  of 
the  round  7  slip  stitch  on  the 
first  7  stitches  of  the  1st  chain 
stitch  scallop  of  this  round. 
3rd  round  •  *  4  chain,  1  slip 
stitch  in  the  middle  stitch 
of  the  next  scallop; 
repeat  from  *.  4tli 
round  :  *  2  double, 

^ _  1  purl  (6  chain,  1 

slip  stitch  in  the 
double  stitch  before 
them),  2  double,  1 
purl  on  the  4  chain ; 
rejK'at  from  *. 


elegant  sachet  is  formed  of 
two  pieces  of  cardboard  of 
the  shape  of  the  pattern,  llie 
under-part  is  covered  on  both 
sides  with  cerise-coloured  silk, 
and  quilted  on  the  upper-side. 
The  upper  part  is  covered 
with  cerise-coloured  silk,  and 
quilted  on  the  under-side, 
and  covered  with  white  silk 
embroidered  in  chenille  on  the 
outside ;  both  parts  are  edged 
round  wdth  a  narrow  quilling 
of  cerise-coloured  ribbon. 

The  rosebuds  are  embroi¬ 
dered  upon  the  white  silk  in 
several  shades  of  red  and 
green  chenille.  The  flowers 
of  the  wreath  in  the  centre 
are  formed  of  cerise-coloured 
ribbon  edged  with  chenille  on 
one  side  and  gathered  on  the 
other.  The  shape  of  the  flower 
is  obtained  by  drawing  in 
the  gathers  tightly ; 
one  large  pearl  bead 
with  small  steel  ones 
round  it  is  placed 
in  the  centre  of  each 
flower.  The  foliage 
is  worked  with  green 
chenille. 


376. — Star  in  Tatting  and  Lace  Stitch. 

passed  through  slits  made  in  the  upper  part, 
as  seen  in  illustration  No.  370. 

No.  372  is  one  of  the  flowere  formed  of  rib¬ 
bon,  and  No.  373  one  of  the  rosebuds  of  the 
pattern,  in  full  size. 


377. — Tatting  Shuttle. 


374  and  375. — ^Two  Chochet  Rosette.s. 

These  rosettes  are  begun  in  the  centre.  For 
pattern  No.  374  make  a  foundation  chain  of 
6  stitches  ;  join  into  a  circle  with  a  slip  stitch, 
and  work  for  the  1st  round,  8  double.  2nd 
round  :  •  7  chain,  1  double,  in  the  next  stitch 
of  the  preceding  round  (inserting  the  needle 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  stitch  ;  repeat  7  times 
more  from  * ;  4  slip  stitches  on  the  first  4 
chain  stitches  of  this  round.  3nl  round ;  7 
times,  6  chain,  1  slip  stitch  in  the  middle 
stitch  of  the  next  chain  scallop,  6  chain.  4th 
round :  6  double  on  the  6  chain  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  round,  1  Vandyke  between  ;  that  is — 7 
chain,  work  back  over  the  first  6,  missing  the 


379. — Cbocuet  Lace. 
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flhuttle  is 
sloped  off  at 
either  end,  so 
that  the  points 
come  close  to¬ 
gether  without 
an  interval 
being  left  be¬ 
tween.  Incon¬ 
sequence  the 
cotton  does  not 
unwind  so 
easily  while 
working ;  and 
this  shuttle  is 
much  prefer¬ 
able  to  any 
other  for  tat¬ 
ting  when  two 
ends  of  cotton 
are  used. 


Star  in  Tat¬ 
ting  and  Lace 
Stitch.  . 

For  each  of  ^ 
these  stars 
first  make  a  wj 
row  of  8  circles 
five-eighths  of 
an  inch  distant  ™ 
from  each 
other,  each  cir¬ 
cle  consisting 
of  6  double,  1 
purl,  6  times  2 
double  divided 
by  1  purl,  1 
purl,  C  double ; 
the  circles  are 
joined  together 
by  the  purl. 

When  the  8th 
circle  is  com-  o-a 
pleted,  cut  off 
the  cotton,  leaving  a  pretty  long  end  of  it 
wind  it  round  the  cotton  between  the 
circles;  draw  these  close  together, 
and  work  a  wheel  with  the  same  > 
cotton,  in  darning  stitch,  in  the 
centre.  (See  illustration  37G.) 

The  end  of  cotton  at  the 


371.— Glove  Sachet. 


-Ribuon  Flotor. 


373. — Rosebud. 


378. — Crochet  L.\ce. 

This  lace  produces  a  very  good 
effect  when  worked  with  fine 
cotton.  Make  a  sufficiently 
long  foundation  chain,  and 
\  work  the  1st  row  entirely 

j|k\  in  double  stitch.  2nd 
row ;  *  1  treble  in  the 
stitch,  1  chain, 
miss  1  stitch  under 
it ;  repeat  from  *. 
3rd  row:  llong 
treble  in  the 
3rd  stitch  of 


circle,  is  folded  and 


r  double,  in  the 
1st  of  the  same), 
1  long  treble  in  the 
same  stitch  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  row,  1  purl,  miss 
3,  3  double  in  the  3  follow- 


377. — ^Tatting  Shuttle. 
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preceding  row,  1  purl,  3  double  in  the  middle  of  the 
next  3  purl  of  the  preceding  row,  1  purl ;  repeat  from  *. 
Repeat  the  4th  and  6th  rows  alternately  till  the  border 
is  wide  enough. 

379. — Crochet  Lace. 

A  particular  kind  of  purl  makes  this  border  look  very 
liLe  guipure  lace.  Begin  with  a  foundation  chain 
worked  in  the  following  manner: — *  3  chain,  the  last 
of  them  forms  1  purl ;  this  is  made  by  drawing  out  a 
long  loop  on  the  needle,  taking  the  needle  out  of  the 
loop,  inserting  it  in  the  chain  stitch  before  the  last  one, 
drawing  the  cotton  through  it,  and  continuing  to  work 
BO  that  the  loop  out  of  which  the  needle  has  been 
drawn  forms  1  purl.  All  the  purl  must  be  equally 
long ;  to  do  this  more  easily  the  loop  may  be  kept  on 
the  needle  till  a  chain  stitch  has  been  worked  in  that 
which  comes  just  before  the  purl,  continue  the  founda¬ 
tion  chain,  and  repeat  from  ♦.  1st  row :  1  long  double 
in  the  1st  stitch  of  the  foundation,  *  1  chain,  1  slip 
stitch  in  the  nearest  purl  of  the  foundation  chain ; 
repeat  from  *.  2nd  row :  1  double  in  the  1st  stitch, 
*  1  purl,  1  chain,  missing  1  stitch  under  it ;  1  slip  stitch 
in  the  slip  stitch  of  the  preceding  row ;  repeat  from  *. 
3rd  row :  Like  the  1st.  4th  row :  1  double  in  the  1st 
stitch,  *  1  purl,  5  chain,  1  purl,  1  chain,  missing  5 
stitches  under  them ;  1  double  in  the  Gth  stitch ;  repeat 
from  *.  5th  row :  1  long  double  in  the  1st  stitch,  3 
chain,  1  purl,  1  chain,  *  1  double  in  the  middle  of  the 
next  5  chain  of  the  preceding  row,  1  purl,  5  chain, 
1  purl,  1  chain;  repeat  from  *.  6th  to  9th  rows: 
Alternately  like  the  4th  and  5th  rows.  10th  row:  1 
double  in  the  Ist  stitch,  *  6  chain,  1  double  long  treble 
(throw  the  cotton  3  times  round  the  needle)  in  the  1st 
of  these  chain  stitches ;  the  stitch  is  only  completed  so 
far  as  still  to  leave  2  loops  on  the  needle ;  1  double 
long  treble  in  the  same  chain  stitch.  This  stitch  is 
cast  off  so  as  to  leave  in  all  3  loops,  and  the  cotton 
over  the  needle;  these  loops  are  cast  off  together  by 
drawing  the  cotton  once  through  them.  This  forms  1 
leaf,  or  one-half  of  the  bell-shaped  patterns.  3  purl, 
1  chain,  1  leaf  like  the  preceding  one,  1  slip  stitch  in 
the  1st  of  the  first  6  chain  stitches ;  the  other  half  of 
the  pattern  is  then  completed ;  1  purl,  5  chain,  1  purl, 
1  chain,  1  double  in  the  middle  stitch  of  the  next 
scallop  of  the  preceding  row,  1  purl,  5  chain,  1  purl, 
1  chain,  1  double  in  the  middle  stitch  of  the  following 
scallop.  11th  row:  1  slip  stitch  in  the  next  purl  of 
the  preceding  row,  1  purl,  2  clmin,  1  slip  stitch  in  the 
next  purl  of  the  preceding  row,  1  purl,  2  chain,  1  slip 
stitch  in  the  following  purl,  1  purl  (the  3  purl  which 
are  worked  on  the  3  purl  of  the  bell-shaped  pattern  are 
made  in  this  row  and  in  the  following  one  as  follows : — 
Crochet  1  chain  after  the  slip  stitch,  leave  it  for  1  purl, 
and  woi'k  the  next  chain  stitch  in  the  slip  stitch),  1 
purl,  5  chain,  1  pm  l,  1  chain,  1  double  in  the  middle 
stitch  of  the  following  scallop,  1  purl,  3  chain,  1  purl, 
1  chain.  12th  row :  3  purl  on  the  next  3  purl  of  the 
preceding  row,  3  chain  between,  1  purl,  3  chain,  1  purl, 
1  chain,  1  double  in  the  middle  stitch  of  the  next 
6  chain  stitches,  1  bell-shaped  pattern  like  those  of  the 
10th  row,  1  purl,  3  chain,  1  purl,  1  chain. 

380. — Sofa  Cushion  tn  Berlin  Wool  Work. 

This  pattern  is  suitable  for  a  sofa-cushion.  The 


bunch  of  heartsease  in  the  centre  looks  particularly 
well  upon  a  white  ground.  Tlie  outer  borders  are 
worked  in  several  shades  of  brown  and  maize  colour. 
The  bunch  of  flowers  may  be  worked  by  itself  for  the 
centre  of  a  mat,  handscreen,  pincushion-cover,  &c. 


THE  WATER-BEARER. 
’^WAS  in  the  middle  of  smnmer, 

-L  And  burning  hot  the  sun. 

That  Margaret  sat  on  the  low-roofed  porch, 
A-singing  as  she  spun : 

Singing  a  ditty  of  slighted  love. 

That  shook,  with  every  note. 

The  softly-shining  hair,  that  fell 
In  ripples  round  her  throat. 

The  changeful  colour  of  her  cheek 
At  a  breath  would  fall  and  rise, 

And  even  the  sunny  lights  of  hope 
Made  shadows  in  her  eyes. 

Beneath  the  snowy  petticoat 
You  guessed  the  feet  were  bare. 

By  the  slippers  near  her  on  the  floor — 

A  dainty  little  pair. 

She  loved  the  low  and  tender  tones 
The  wearied  summer  yields. 

When  out  of  her  wheaten  leash  she  slips. 
And  strays  into  frosty  fields. 

But  why  delay  my  tale,  to  make 
A  Poem  in  her  praise  ? 

Enough  that  truth  and  virtue  shone 
In  all  her  modest  ways. 

’Twas  noonday  when  the  housewife  said, 

“  Now,  Margaret,  leave  undone 
Your  task  of  spinning  work,  and  set 
Your  wheel  out  of  the  sun ; 

“  And  tie  your  slippers  on,  and  take 
The  cedar-pail  with  bands 
Yellow  as  gold,  and  bear  to  the  field 
Cool  water  for  the  ‘  hands.’  ” 

And  jMargaret  set  her  wheel  aside, 

And,  breaking  off  her  thread. 

Went  forth  into  the  harvest- field 
With  her  pail  upon  her  head — 

Her  pail  of  sweetest  cedar- wood, 

With  shining  yellow  bands. 

Through  clover  reaching  its  red  tops 
Almost  into  her  hands : 

Her  ditty  flowing  on  the  air. 

For  she  did  not  break  her  song. 

And  the  water  dripping  o’er  the  grass 
From  her  pail  as  she  went  along — 

Over  the  grass,  that  said  to  her. 

Trembling  through  all  its  leaves, 

“  A  briglit  rose  for  some  harvester 
To  bind  among  his  sheaves.” 

And  clouds  of  gay  green  grasshoppers 
Flew  up  the  way  she  went. 

And  beat  their  wings  against  their  sides. 
And  chirped  their  discontent ; 
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And  the  blackbird  left  the  piping  of 
His  amorous,  airy  glee, 

And  put  his  head  beneath  his  wing, 

An  evil  sign  to  see. 

The  meadow-herbs,  as  if  they  felt 
Some  secret  wound,  in  showers 
Shook  down  their  bright  buds  till  her  way 
Was  ankle-deep  with  flowers. 

But  Margaret  never  heard  th’  voice 
That  sighed  in  th’  grassy  leaves, 

“  A  bright  rose  for  some  harvester 
To  bind  among  his  sheaves,” 

Nor  saw  the  clouds  of  grasshoppers 
Along  her  path  arise, 

Nor  th’  daisy  hang  her  head  aside 
And  shut  her  golden  eyes. 

She  never  saw  the  blackbird  when 
He  hushed  his  amorous  glee. 

And  put  his  head  beneath  his  wing. 

That  evil  sign  to  see. 

Nor  did  she  know  the  meadow- herbs 
Shook  down  their  heads  in  showers 
To  choke  her  pathway,  though  her  feet 
AVere  ankle  deep  in  flowers. 

But  humming  still  of  slighted  love 
That  shook,  at  every  note. 

The  softly  shining  hair  that  fell 
In  ripples  round  her  throat. 

She  came  ’twixt  winnows  he.aped  as  high, 
And  higher  than  her  waist. 

And  under  a  bush  of  sassafras 
The  cedar-pail  she  placed. 

And  with  the  drops  like  starry  rain 
A-glittering  in  her  hair. 

She  gave  to  every  harvester 
Ilia  cool  and  grateful  share. 

But  there  was  one  with  eyes  so  sweet 
Beneath  his  shady  brim, 

Th.at  thrice  within  the  cedar-pail 
She  dipped  her  cup  for  him ! 

AVhat  wonder  if  a  young  man’s  heart 
Should  feel  her  beauty’s  charm. 

And  in  his  fancy  clasp  her  like 
The  sheaf  within  his  arm  ! 

AVhat  wonder  if  his  tender  looks. 

That  seemed  the  sweet  disguise 
Of  sweeter  tilings  unsaid,  should  make 
A  picture  in  her  eyes ! 

AVhat  wonder  if  the  single  rose 
That  graced  her  cheek  crcwhilc 
Deepened  its  cloudy  crimson,  till 
It  doubled  in  his  smile ! 

Ah  me !  the  housewife  never  said, 

Again,  when  Margaret  spun, 

“  Now  leave  your  task  awhile,  and  set 
Your  wheel  out  of  the  sun; 

And  tic  your  slippers  on,  and  take 
The  pail  with  yellow  bauds. 


And  bear  into  the  harvest-field 
Cool  water  for  the  hands.” 

For  every  day,  and  twice  a-day 
Did  Margaret  break  her  thread. 

And  singing,  hasten  to  the  field. 

With  her  pail  upon  her  head — 

Her  pail  of  sweetest  cedar- wootl. 

And  shining  yellow  bands, — 

For  all  her  care  was  now  to  bear 
Cool  water  to  the  hands. 

AVhat  marvel  if  the  young  man's  love 
Unfolded  leaf  by  leaf. 

Until  within  his  arm  ere  long 
He  clasped  her  like  a  sheaf ! 

AA’hat  marvel  if  ’twas  Margaret's  heart 
AVith  fondest  hopes  that  beat, 

AA'hile  th’  young  man's  fancy  idle  lay 
As  his  sickle  in  the  wheat. 

That,  while  her  thought  flew,  maiden-like, 
To  years  of  marriage  bliss. 

His  lay  like  a  bee  in  a  flower,  shut  up 
AA'ithin  the  moment’s  kiss ! 

AA^hat  marvel  if  his  love  grew  cold 
And  fell  off  leaf  by  leaf. 

And  that  her  heart  was  choked  to  death, 
Like  the  rose  within  his  sheaf ! 

When  autumn  filled  her  lap  with  leaves 
Yellow  and  cold  and  wet, 

Th’  bands  of  the  pail  turned  black,  and  th’ 
wheel 

On  the  porch-side,  idle  set. 

And  ilargaret's  hair  was  combed  and  tied 
Under  a  cap  of  lace. 

And  th’  housewife  held  the  baby  up 
To  kiss  her  quiet  face ; 

And  all  the  sunburnt  harvesters 
Stood  around  the  door,  each  one 
Telling  of  some  good  word  or  deed 
That  she  had  said  or  done. 

Nay,  there  was  one  that  pulled  about 
His  face  his  shady  brim. 

As  if  it  were  his  kiss,  not  Death's, 

That  made  her  eyes  so  dim. 

And  while  the  tearful  women  told 
That  when  they  pinned  her  shroud. 

One  tress  from  th’  ripples  round  her  neck 
AA'as  gone,  he  wept  aloud ; 

And  answered,  pulling  down  his  brim 
Until  he  could  not  see. 

It  was  some  ghost  tl.at  stole  the  tress. 

For  that  it  was  net  he ! 

’Tis  years  since  on  the  cedar  pail 
The  yellow  bands  grew  black — 

•Tis  years  since  in  the  harvest-field 
They  turned  th’  greeu  sod  back 

To  give  poor  Margaret  room,  and  all 
AY  ho  chance  that  way  to  pass 
May  see  at  the  head  of  her  narrow  bed 
A  bush  of  sassafras. 
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LINGERIE. 


381  to  386. — Lingerie. 

No.  381  is  a  knot  of  white 
muslin  and  guipure  lace, 
meant  to  wear  with  any  mus¬ 
lin  or  lace  collar.  The  upjjer 
part  is  luadu  of  plain  muslin. 
The  lappet  is  an  oval  piece  of 
the  same,  covered  with  gui¬ 
pure  lace,  and  edged  with  a 
wide  guipure  border. 

No.  3»2. — Cravat  of  white 
muslin,  trimmed  with  lace  and 
velvet  ribbon.  The  neck  part 
is  fonned  of  a  narrow  strip  of 
muslin,  with  some  narrow  vel¬ 
vet  ribbon  fastened  over  it 
with  cross  stitches,  and  edged 
with  guipure  lace.  In  front 
there  is  one  lappet  only, 
trimmed  to  correspond,  and 
finished  at  the  top  by  a  bow 


-Muslin  Cravat. 

cravat  is  pointed,  lined 
on  the  wrong  side  with 
a  strip  of  the  same  ma¬ 
terial  as  the  cravat,  and 
edged  with  a  tatted 
lace.  Begin  the  ro¬ 
sette  in  the  centre  with 


381. — Knot  for  Muslin  or  Lace  Collar. 

entirely  formed  of  gui- 
pure  lace.  ' 

Nos.  383  and  384. — 

Morning  collar  and  cuff 
of  plain  stitched  linen, 
scalloped  out  round  the 
edge. 


383. 

Morning 

Collar. 


No.  385. 

Straight  col- 
lar  formed  of 
a  strip  of  inser¬ 
tion  in  tatting, 
lined  with  blue  vel¬ 
vet  ribbon,  and  a  bow 
of  the  same  ribbon  in 
front. 

No.  386. — Cuff  to  corre¬ 
spond  with  the  above  collar. 


a  circle 
worked  in 
the  following 
y  manner: — 1  dou¬ 

ble,  1  purl,  *  twice 
2  double  divided  by  1 
purl,  1  purl,  3  double,  1 
purl,  twice  4  double  divided 
by  1  purl,  1  purl,  *  3  double, 
1  purl ;  repeat  from  *  to  • 
once  more,  2  double.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  2nd  round 
fasten  the  cotton  on  to  the 
Ist  purl  of  the  1st  round,  and 
work  as  follows : — *  1  circle, 
consisting  of  10  double,  1 
purl,  2  double,  1  purl,  10 
double  ;  fasten  the  cotton  on 
to  the  next  purl,  1  circle  like 
the  preceding  one,  fastened 
on  to  the  next  purl,  1  circle 
consisting  of  9  double,  1  purl, 
9  double  fast(  ned  on  to  the 
next  purl,  2  circles  consisting 
each  of  7  double,  1  purl,  7 
double ;  between  tlie  2  fasten 


387  and  388. — Cravats  in 
Cambric  Muslin  and 
Tatting. 

Each  of  these  cravats  con¬ 
sists  of  a  strip  of  cambric 
muslin  1  yard  long,  6  inches 
wide,  hemmed  on  both  sides. 
The  ends  of  the  cravats  are 
ornamented  with  pattenis  in 
tatting,  worked  with  crochet 
cotton  No.  30.  A  rosette  in 
tatting  is  sewn  on  in  the 
middle  of  the  end  of  the  cra¬ 
vat  No.  387.  The  end  of  the 


385.— Straight  Collar  in  Tatting. 
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LINGERIE. 


the  cotton  on  to  the  next 
purl ;  2  similar  circles  fas¬ 
tened  also  on  to  the  next  purl, 
1  circle  consisting  of  8  double, 
1  purl,  8  double,  fastened  on 
to  the  next  circle ;  repeat 
once  more  from  *,  and  fasten 
off  the  cotton.  Fasten  on  the 
cotton  afresh  for  the  did 
round,  worked  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner : — *  1  circle  con¬ 
sisting  of  C  double,  1  purl,  6 
double,  1  purl,  0  times  2 
double  diviiled  by  1  purl ;  1 
purl,  5  double,  1  purl,  6 
double ;  fasten  the  cotton  at 
a  short  distance  on  to  the  1st 
purl  of  the  2nd  round,  1  circle 
worked  as  follows : — 6  double 
fastened  on  to  the  last  purl 
of  the  preceding  circle  of  this 
round,  4  double,  1  purl,  4 
times  2  double  divided  by  1 
purl,  1  purl,  4  double,  1  purl, 
6  double  fastened  on  to  the 
next  purl  of  the  2nd  circle  of 
the  2nd  round ;  6  similar 
circles,  between  each  of  which 
the  cotton  is  to  be  fastened 
on  to  the  nearest  purl  of  a 
circle  of  the  2nd  round  ;  re- 

Ecat  once  more  from  *,  and 
not  the  beginning  and  the 
end  of  the  cotton  together. 


387.— Cravat  in  Mcslin  and  Tatting. 


388. — Cravat  in  Muslin  and  Tatting. 


THE  SEWING  MACHINE. 


each  of  which  the  cotton  is  fastened  on  to  the  middle 
purl  of  a  circle  of  the  preceding  round,  and  then  on  to 
the  2nd  purl  of  the  larger  circle  at  the  bottom  of  the 
tneJailloH,  repeat  once  more  from  *.  The  pattern  is 
sewn  on  the  cravat  with  buttonhole-stitches,  as  can  be 
seen  in  illustration. 

389. — ^New  White  Muslin  Bodice. 

The  trimming  is  composed  of  strips  of  crochet  in¬ 
sertion,  over  which  are  sewn  square  pieces  of  ribbon 
embroidered  with  patterns  in  black  silk  and  white 
cotton.  See  No.  401,  and  instructions  how  to  work  the 
same.  Two  strips  thus  prepared  are  placed  close 
together,  so  as  to  form  a  chessboard  pattern,  on  cither 
side  of  the  bodice,  one  round  the  neck,  down  the 
middle  of  the  front,  and  round  the  waist.  A  cross  is 
worked  in  embroidery  over  each  square  of  muslin,  and 
a  small  rosette  in  tatting  is  fastened  upon  each  square 
of  ribbon.  The  trimming  is  completed  by  borders  of 
guipure  lace,  which  may  be  imitated  in  tatting  or 
crochet  work.  The  cuffs  arc  trimmed  to  correspond. 


THE  SEWING  MACHINE. 

Further  knowledge  has  come  to  us  since  writing 
our  last  words  upon  the  sewing-machine,  both 
personal  and  historical.  We  have  had  the  gratification 
of  a  long  interview  with  Mr.  Howe  himself,  the  father 
of  all  the  machines  in  factory,  shop,  or  household, 
and  nft  one  can  ever  have  gazed  upon  a  more  benign, 
a  more  benevolent  countenance  than  that  of  the  in¬ 
ventor  whose  perfected  mechanism  is  to  do  so  much 
good  in  this  generation.  His  forehead,  unruffled  by 
wrinkle,  shows  how  calmly  he  has  borne  the  brunt 
of  life,  his  gentle  voice  complains  of  none,  and  even 
for  those  at  whose  hands  he  has  suffered  much,  he  has 
only  extenuating,  excusing  words.  One  can  compre¬ 
hend,  as  one  bows  before  his  fine  grand  head,  brave 
with  flowing,  Milton-like  locks,  with  what  enduring 
and  trusting  patience  he  stretched  his  day  into  night,  and 
saw  the  sun  go  down  and  candle  after  candle  flicker  and 
expire,  and  yet  worked  on,  so  that  one  little  piece  more 
might  be  daily  added  to  the  monument  he  was  erecting 
— a  monument  more  lasting  than  brass ;  reading  yet  one 
more  line  in  the  poem  he  was  jilanning,  in  which  many 
men  and  women  might  view  their  freedom  from  the 
thraldom  of  cruel  want  and  hard  necessity.  For  the 
end  has  not  come,  and  the  sewing-machine  has  to  do 
for  society  —  working,  labouring,  suffering  society  — 
things  unaccomplished  yet.  We  have  received  infor¬ 
mation  at  his  hands,  also,  which  we  now  hasten  to 
register  for  our  readers,  and  they  will  see  that  another 
lesson  has  been  taught  the  earth  of  what  may  be 
accomplished  by  persistence  amidst  all  sorts  of  diffi¬ 
culties.  The  following  is,  as  far  as  our  space  will 
permit  it,  what  we  may  call  the  history  of  the  sewing 
machine : — 

In  Comhill,  Boston,  U.S.,  thirty  years  ago,  there 
was  a  shop  for  the  manufacture  and  repair  of  nautical 
instruments  and  philosophical  apparatus,  kept  by  one 
Ari  Davis.  Davis  was  a  very  ingenious  mechanic,  who 
had  invented  a  successful  dovetailing  machine,  much 
spoken  of  at  the  time,  when  inventions  were  not  as 


numerous  as  they  are  now.  Being  thus  a  noted  man  in 
his  calling,  he  gave  way  to  the  foible  of  affecting  an 
oddity  of  dress  and  deportment.  It  pleased  him  to 
say  extravagant  and  nonsensical  things,  and  to  go 
about  singing,  and  to  attract  attention  by  unusual 
garments.  Nevertheless,  being  a  really  skilful  mechanic, 
he  was  frequently  consulted  by  the  inventors  and  im¬ 
provers  of  machinery,  to  whom  he  sometimes  gave  a 
valuable  suggestion. 

In  the  year  1839,  two  men  in  Boston — one  a  me¬ 
chanic,  and  the  other  a  capitalist — were  striving  to 
produce  a  knitting-machine,  which  proved  to  be  a  task 
beyond  their  strength.  When  the  inventor  was  at  his 
wits’  end,  his  capitalist  brought  the  machine  to  the 
shop  of  Ari  Davis,  to  see  if  that  eccentric  genius  could 
suggest  the  solution  of  the  difficulty,  and  make  the 
machine  work.  The  shop,  resolving  itself  into  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  whole,  gathered  about  the  knitting- 
machine  and  its  proprietor,  and  were  listening  to  an 
explanation  of  its  principle,  when  Davis,  in  his  wild, 
extravagant  way,  broke  in  with  these  words ; — 

“  What  are  you  bothering  yourselves  with  a  knit¬ 
ting-machine  for?  Why  don’t  you  make  a  sewing- 
machine  ?” 

“  I  wish  I  could,”  said  the  capitalist ;  “  but  it  can’t 
be  done.” 

“  Oh  yes  it  can,”  said  Davis ;  “  I  can  make  a  sewing- 
machine  myself.” 

“  AVell,”  said  the  other,  “  you  do  it,  Davis,  and  I'll 
insure  you  an  independent  fortune.” 

'Iliere  the  conversation  dropped,  and  it  was  never 
resumed. 

Among  the  workmen  who  stood  by  and  listened  to 
this  conversation  was  a  young  man  from  the  country, 
a  new  hand,  named  Elias  Howe,  then  twenty  years  old, 
and  he  was  much  impressed  with  the  emphatic  assurance 
that  a  fortune  was  in  store  for  the  man  who  should 
invent  a  sewing-machine.  He  was  the  more  struck 
with  it,  because  he  had  already  amused  himself  with 
inventing  some  slight  improvements,  and  recently  he 
had  caught  from  Davis  the  habit  of  meditating  new 
devices. 

Elias  Howe,  the  young  man  from  the  country, 
was  born  in  1819,  at  Spencer,  in  Massachusetts,  where 
his  father  was  a  farmer  and  miller.  There  was  a  grist¬ 
mill,  a  saw-mill,  and  a  shingle-machine  on  the  place; 
but  all  of  them  together,  with  the  aid  of  the  fann, 
yielded  but  a  slender  revenue  for  a  man  blessed  with 
eight  children.  It  was  a  custom  in  that  neighbour¬ 
hood,  as  in  New  England  generally,  forty  years  ago, 
for  families  to  carry  on  some  kind  of  manufacture  at 
which  children  could  assist.  At  six  years  of  age,  Elias 
Howe  worked  with  his  brothers  and  sisters  at  sticking 
the  wire  teeth  into  strips  of  leather  for  “  cards,’’  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  cotton.  As  soon  as  he  was  old 
enough,  he  assisted  upon  the  farm  and  in  the  mills, 
attending  the  district  school  in  the  winter  months. 
He  is  now  of  opinion  that  it  was  the  rude  and  simple 
mills  belonging  to  his  father  which  gave  his  mind  its 
bent  towards  machinery ;  but  he  cannot  remember  that 
this  bent  was  very  decided,  nor  that  he  watched  the 
operation  of  the  mills  with  much  attention  to  the  me¬ 
chanical  principles  involved.  He  was  a  careless,  play- 
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loving  boy,  and  the  first  eleven  years  of  his  life  passed 
without  an  event  worth  recording.  At  eleven  he  went 
to  “live  out”  with  a  fanner  of  the  neighbourhood, 
intending  to  remain  until  ho  was  twenty-one.  A  kind 
of  inherited  lameness  rendered  the  hard  work  of  a 
farmer’s  boy  distressing  to  him,  and  after  trying  it  for 
a  year,  he  returned  to  his  father’s  house,  and  resumed 
his  place  in  the  mills,  where  he  continued  until  he  was 
sixteen. 

One  of  his  young  friends,  returning  from  Lowell 
about  this  time,  gave  him  such  a  pleasing  descrip¬ 
tion  of  that  town,  that  he  was  on  fire  to  go  thither. 
In  1835.  with  his  parents’  reluctant  consent,  he  went 
to  Lowell,  and  obtained  a  learner’s  place  in  a  large 
manufactory  of  cotton  machinery,  where  he  remained 
until  the  crash  of  1837  closed  the  mills  of  Lowell,  and 
sent  him  adrift,  a  seeker  after  work.  He  went  to 
Cambridge,  under  the  shadow  of  venerable  Harvard. 
He  found  employment  there  in  a  large  machine  shop, 
and  was  set  at  work  upon  the  then  new  hemp-carding 
machinery  inv'cnted  by  Professor  Treadwell. 

At  twenty-one,  being  still  a  journeyman  machinist, 
earning  nine  dollars  a  week,  he  married ;  and,  in  time, 
children  came  with  inconvenient  frequency.  Nine  dol¬ 
lars  is  a  fixed  quantity,  or  rather  it  was  t/irii ;  and  the 
addition  of  three  little  mouths  to  be  foil  by  it,  and 
three  little  backs  to  be  clothed  by  it,  converted  the 
vivacious  father  into  a  thoughtful  and  plodding  citizen. 
His  diiy’s  labour  at  this  time,  when  he  was  upon  heavy 
work,  was  so  fatiguing  to  him,  that  on  reaching  his 
home,  he  would  sometimes  be  too  exhausted  to  cat,  and 
he  would  go  to  bed,  longing,  as  we  have  heard  him  say, 
“to  lie  in  bed  for  ever  and  ever.”  It  was  the  pressure 
of  poverty  and  this  extreme  fatigue  that  caused  him, 
about  the  year  1843,  to  set  about  the  work  of  inventing 
the  machine  which,  he  had  heard  four  years  before, 
would  be  “an  independent  fortune”  to  the  inventor. 
Tlicn  it  was  that  he  caught  the  inventor's  mania,  which 
gives  its  victims  no  rest  and  no  peace  till  they  have 
accomplished  their  end. 

lie  wasted  many  months  on  a  false  scent.  When  he 
began  to  experiment,  his  only  thought  was  to  invent  a 
machine  which  should  do  what  he  saw  his  wife  doing 
when  she  sewed.  He  took  it  for  granted  that  sewing 
must  be  that,  and  his  first  device  was  a  needle  jiointcd 
at  both  ends,  with  the  eye  in  the  middle,  that  should 
work  up  and  down  through  the  cloth,  and  carry  the 
thread  through  it  at  each  thrust.  Hundreds  of  hours 
by  uiglit  and  day  he  brooded  over  this  conception,  and 
cut  many  a  basket  of  chips  in  the  endeavour  to  make 
something  that  would  work  such  a  needle  so  as  to  form 
the  common  stitch.  He  could  not  do  it.  One  day,  in 
1844,  the  thought  Hashed  upon  him,  “  Is  it  necessary 
that  a  machine  should  imitate  the  performance  of  the 
hand  ?  Jlay  there  not  be  another  stitch  ?’’  This  was 
the  crisis  of  the  invention.  The  idea  of  using  two 
threads,  and  forming  a  stitch  by  aid  of  a  shuttle  and  a 
curved  needle  with  the  eye  near  the  i)oint,  soon  occurred 
to  him,  and  he  felt  that  had  invented  a  sewing- 
machine.  It  was  in  the  month  or  October,  1844,  that  he 
was  able  to  convince  himself,  by  a  rough  model  of  wood 
and  wire,  that  such  a  machine  as  he  had  projected 
would  sew. 


At  this  time  he  had  ceased  to  be  a  journeyman 
mechanic.  His  father  had  removed  to  Cambridge  to 
establish  a  machine  for  cutting  palm-leaf  into  strips 
for  hats — a  machine  invented  by  a  brother  of  the  elder 
Howe.  Father  and  son  were  living  in  the  same  house, 
into  the  garret  of  which  the  son  had  put  a  lathe  and  a 
few  machinist’s  tools,  and  was  doing  a  little  work  on 
his  own  account.  His  ardour  in  the  work  of  invention 
robbed  him.  however,  of  many  hours  that  might  have 
been  employed,  his  friends  thought,  to  better  advantage 
by  the  father  of  a  family.  He  was  extremely  poor,  and 
his  father  had  lost  his  palm-le.af  machine  by  a  fire. 
With  an  invention  in  his  head  that  has  since  given  him 
more  than  forty  thousand  pounds  in  a  single  year, 
and  which  is  now  yielding  a  profit  to  more  than  one 
firm  of  two  hundred  pounds  a  day,  he  could  scarcely 
provide  for  his  little  family  the  necessaries  of  life.  Nor 
could  his  invention  be  tested,  except  by  making  a 
machine  of  steel  and  iron,  with  the  exactness  and  finish 
of  a  clock.  At  the  present  time,  with  a  machine  before 
him  for  a  model,  a  good  mechanic  could  not,  with  his 
ordinary  tools,  construct  a  sewing-machine  in  less  than 
two  months,  nor  at  a  less  expense  than  three  hundred 
dollars.  Elias  Howe  had  only  his  model  in  his  head, 
and  he  had  not  money  enough  to  pay  for  the  material 
requisite  for  one  machine. 

There  was  living  then  at  Cambridge  a  young  friend 
and  schoolmate  of  the  inventor,  named  George  Fisher,  a 
coal  and  wood  merchant,  who  had  recently  inherited 
some  property,  and  was  not  disinclined  to  speculate 
with  some  of  it.  The  two  friends  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  conversing  together  upon  the  project  of  the  sewing- 
machine.  AVhen  the  inventor  had  reached  his  final 
conception,  in  the  fall  of  1844,  he  succeeded  in  con¬ 
vincing  George  Fisher  of  its  feasibility,  which  led  to  a 
partnership  between  them  for  bringing  the  invention 
into  use.  The  terms  of  this  partnership  were  these : 
George  Fisher  was  to  receive  into  his  house  Elias  Howe 
and  his  family,  board  them  while  Elias  was  making  the 
machine,  give  up  his  garret  for  a  workshop,  and  provide 
money  for  materiivl  and  tools  to  the  extent  of  five 
hundred  dollars ;  in  return  for  which  he  was  to  become 
the  proprietor  of  one  half  the  patent,  if  the  machine 
proved  to  be  worth  patenting.  Accordingly,  early  in 
December,  1844,  Elias  Howe  moved  into  Fisher’s 
house,  set  up  his  shop  in  the  garret,  gathered  materials 
about  him,  and  went  to  work.  It  was  a  very  small,  low 
garret,  but  it  sufticed  for  one  zealous,  brooding  work¬ 
man  who  did  not  wish  for  gossiping  visitors. 

It  seems  that  George  Fisher  was  Elias  Howe’s  only 
convert.  “I  believe,”  testified  Fisher  in  one  of  the 
great  sewing-machine  suits,  “  1  was  the  only  one  of  his 
neighbours  and  friends  in  Cambridge  that  had  any 
confidence  in  the  success  of  the  invention.  He  was 
generally  looked  upon  as  very  visionary  in  undertaking 
anything  of  the  kind,  and  I  was  thought  very  foolish 
in  assisting  him.”  It  is  the  old  story. 

All  the  winter  of  1844-45  Mr.  Howe  worked  at  his 
machine.  His  conception  of  what  he  intended  to  pro¬ 
duce  was  so  clear  and  complete  that  he  was  little  delayed 
by  failures,  but  worked  on  with  almost  as  much  cer¬ 
tainty  and  steadiness  as  though  he  had  a  model  before 
I  him.  In  April  he  sewed  a  scam  by  his  machine.  By 
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the  middle  of  May,  1845,  he  had  completed  his  work. 
In  July,  he  sewed  by  his  machine  all  the  seams  of  two 
suits  of  woollen  clothes,  one  suit  for  Mr.  Fisher  and  tbe 
other  for  himself,  the  sewing  of  both  of  which  outlastinl 
the  cloth. 

We  need  not  repeat  what  we  have  already  written, 
as  to  the  whereabouts  of  this  machine,  nor  need  we 
refer  to  the  reverence  with  which  this  progenitor  of  the 
numerous  sewing-machines  is  regarded  by  ilr.  Howe, 
his  friends  and  associates.  We  have  also  spoken  of  the 
difficulties  experienced  by  Sir.  Howe  in  getting  his 
machine  adopted  in  America,  and  in  The  Young  EnyUxh- 
woman  of  June  there  is  an  account  of  how  in  Boston  he 
challenged  and  beat  with  his  machine  five  of  the 
swiftest  seamstresses  that  could  be  found. 

But  the  inventor  was  not  disheartened  by  the  result 
of  the  introduction  of  the  machine.  The  next  thing 
was  to  get  the  invention  patented,  and  Mr.  Howe  again 
shut  himself  up  in  George  Fisher’s  garret  for  three  or 
four  months,  and  made  another  machine  for  deposit  in 
the  Patent  Office.  In  the  spring  of  184(5,  there  being 
no  prospect  of  revenue  from  the  invention,  ho  engaged 
as  “  engineer’’  upon  one  of  the  railroads  terminating  at 
Boston,  and  “drove”  a  locomotive  daily  for  some 
weeks ;  but  the  labour  proved  too  much  for  his  strength, 
and  he  was  compelled  to  give  it  up.  Late  in  the 
summer,  the  model  and  the  documents  being  ready  for 
the  Patent  Office,  the  two  associates  treated  themselves 
to  a  journey  to  Washington,  where  the  wonderful 
machine  was  exhibited  at  a  fair,  with  no  results  except 
to  amuse  the  crowd.  Seiitember  10,  1840,  the  patent 
was  issued,  and  soon  after  the  young  men  returned  to 
Cambridge. 

George  Fisher  was  now  totally  discouraged.  He  had 
maintained  the  inventor  and  his  family  for  many 
months ;  he  had  provided  the  money  for  the  tools  and 
material  for  two  machines ;  he  had  paid  the  expense  of 
getting  the  patent,  and  of  the  journey  to  Washington ; 
he  had  advanced  in  all  about  two  thousand  dollars; 
and  he  saw  not  the  remotest  probability  of  the  invention 
becoming  profitable.  Elias  Howe  moved  back  to  his 
father’s  house,  and  George  Fisher  considered  his  ad¬ 
vances  in  the  light  of  a  dead  loss.  “  I  had  lost  confi¬ 
dence,”  he  has  since  testified,  “  in  the  machine's  ever 
paying  anything.” 

But  mothers  and  inventors  do  not  give  up  their 
offspring  so.  America  having  rejected  the  invention, 
Mr.  Howe  resolved  to  offer  it  to  England.  In  October, 
1846,  his  brother,  Amasa  B.  Howe,  with  the  assistance 
of  their  father,  took  passage  in  the  steerage  of  a  sailing- 
packet,  and  conveyed  one  of  the  machines  to  London. 
An  Englishman,  as  we  have  said,  was  the  first  manu¬ 
facturer  who  had  faith  enough  in  the  American  sewing- 
machine  to  invest  money  in  it.  In  Cheapside,  Amasa 
How’e  came  upon  the  shop  of  Mr.  IVilliain  Thomas, 
who  employed  a  great  number  of  persons  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  corsets,  umbrellas,  valises,  carpet-bags,  and 
shoes.  Mr.  Thomas  examined  and  approved  the  machine. 
Necessity,  as  poor  Kichard  remarks,  cannot  make  a 
good  bargain ;  but  the  bargain  which  it  made  on  this 
occasion,  through  the  agency  of  Amasa  B.  Howe,  was 
signally  bad.  He  sold  to  Mr.  Thomas,  for  two  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  sterling,  the  machine  he  had  brought 


with  him,  and  the  right  to  use  as  many  others  in  h> 
own  business  as  he  desired.  Mr.  Thomas  patented  ti.e 
invention ;  and  since  the  machines  began  to  be  used, 
all  sewing-machines  made  in  England,  or  imported 
into  England,  have  paid  tribute  to  him.  Mr.  Thomas 
further  proposed  to  engage  the  inventor  to  adapt  the 
machine  to  the  work  upon  corsets,  at  a  salary  of  three 
pounds  a  week,  and  to  defray  the  expense  of  workshop, 
tools,  and  material. 

IMany  hard  things  arc  said  and  written  in  America 
concerning  the  bargain  made  between  ^Ir.  Thomas  and 
the  Howes,  which,  for  the  honour  of  the  Englishman, 
we  should  be  glad  to  learn  arc  untrue.  But  apart  from 
the  merits  of  the  dispute,  we  believe  that  Mr.  Thomas, 
unable  to  grasp  the  universal  value  of  the  machine  he 
possessed,  strove  rather  to  keep  it  for  his  own  particular 
trade  than  to  make  it  known  for  the  benefit  of  all.  In 
doing  this  ho  has  let  a  magnificent  manufacture  fall 
wholly  into  the  hands  of  Americans,  whilst,  had  he  acted 
with  greater  intelligence  and  liberality,  England  might 
have  stood  foremost  in  the  race. 

Amasa  B.  Howe  returned  to  Cambridge  with  this 
offer.  America  being  still  insensible  to  the  charms  of 
the  new  invention,  and  the  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  having  been  immediately  absorbed  by  the  long- 
accumulating  necessities  of  the  family,  and  there  being 
no  prospect  of  advantageous  employment  at  home, 
Elias  Howe  accepted  the  offer,  and  both  brot!»crs  set 
sail  for  London,  February  5,  1847.  Tlicy  vent  in  the 
steerage,  and  cooked  their  own  provisions.  Mr.  Thomas 
provided  a  shop  and  its  requisites,  and  advanced  money 
for  the  passage  to  England  of  the  inventor’s  family, 
who  joined  him  soon — wife  and  three  children.  After 
eight  months  of  labour,  the  inventor  succeeded  in 
adapting  his  machine  to  the  purposes  of  the  staymaker. 
“When  this  was  done,”  says  a  writer  in  a  leading 
American  magazine,  “  the  staymaker  apparently  desired 
to  get  rid  of  the  inventor.  He  required  him  to  do  the 
miscellaneous  repairs,  and  took  the  tone  with  him 
which  the  ignorant  purse-holder,  in  all  lands,  is  accus¬ 
tomed  to  hold  in  his  dealings  with  those  to  whom  he 
pays  wages.  The  Yankee,  of  course,  resented  this 
bcliaviour,  and  William  Thomas  discharged  Elias  Howe 
from  his  employment.” 

To  be  a  poor  stranger  with  a  sick  wfe  and  three 
children  in  America  is  to  be  in  a  purgatory  that  is  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  practicable  door  into  paradise.  To  such 
an  one  in  London  there  is  no  visible  outlet. 

Interesting  but  very  painful  is  the  history  of  Elias 
Howe  during  the  next  few  months.  From  a  chance 
acquaintance,  named  Charles  Inglis,  a  coachmaker,  who 
proved  to  be  a  true  friend,  he  hired  a  small  room  for  a 
workshop,  in  which,  after  borrowing  a  few  tools,  he 
began  to  construct  his  fourth  sewing-machine.  Long 
before  it  was  finished  ho  saw  that  he  must  reduce  his 
expenses,  or  leave  his  machine  unfinished.  From  three 
rooms  he  removed  his  family  to  one,  and  that  a  small 
one,  in  the  cheapest  quarter  of  Surrey.  Nor  did  that 
economy  suffice,  and  he  resolved  to  send  his  family 
home  while  he  could,  and  trust  to  the  machine  in  hand 
for  the  means  to  follow  them. 

“  Before  his  wife  left  London,”  testifies  Mr.  Inglis, 
“  he  had  frequently  borrowed  money  from  me,  in  sums 
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of  five  pounds,  and  requested  mo  to  get  him  credit  for 
provisions.  On  the  evening  of  Mrs.  Howe's  departure 
the  night  was  very  wet  and  stormy,  and,  her  health 
being  delicate,  she  was  unable  to  walk  to  the  ship.  He 
had  no  money  to  pay  the  cab-hire,  and  he  borrowed  a 
few  shillings  from  me  to  pay  it,  which  he  repaid  by 
pledging  some  of  his  clothing.  Some  linen  came  home 
from  his  washerwoman  for  his  w'ife  and  children  on  the 
day  of  her  departure.  She  could  not  take  it  with  her 
on  account  of  not  having  money  to  pay  the  woman.” 
After  the  departure  of  his  family  the  solitary  inventor 
was  still  more  severely  pinched.  “  He  has  borrowed  a 
shilling  from  me,”  says  Mr.  Inglis,  “  for  the  purpose  of 
buying  beans,  which  I  saw  him  cook  and  eat  in  his 
own  room.”  After  three  or  four  months  of  labour  the 
machine  was  finished.  It  was  worth  fifty  pounds.  The 
only  customer  he  could  find  for  it  was  a  working-man 
of  his  acquaintance,  who  offered  five  pounds  for  it,  if 
he  could  have  time  to  pay  it  in.  The  inventor  wiis 
obliged  to  accept  this  offer.  The  purchaser  gave  his 
note  for  the  five  pounds,  which  Charles  Inglis  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  selling  to  another  mechanic  for  four  pounds. 
To  pay  his  debts  and  his  expenses  home,  Mr.  Howe 
pawned  his  precious  first  machine  and  his  letters-patent. 
“He  drew  a  hand-cart.,  with  his  baggage  on  it,  to  the 
ship,  to  save  the  expense  of  cartage ;”  and  again  he 
took  passage  in  the  steerag'',  along  with  his  English 
friend,  Charles  Inglis.  His  brother  Amasa  had  long 
before  returned  to  America. 

In  April,  181!),  Elias  Howe  landed  in  New  York, 
after  an  absence  of  two  years  from  the  country,  with 
half-a-crown  in  his  pocket.  Four  years  had  nearly 
elapsed  since  the  completion  of  his  first  machine, 
and  this  piece  of  silver  was  the  net  result  of  his 
labours  upon  that  Invention.  He  and  his  friend  svent 
to  one  of  the  cheapest  emigrant  boarding-houses,  and 
Elias  Howe  sought  employment  in  the  machine-shops, 
which,  luckily,  he  found  without  delay.  The  news 
reached  him  soon  that  his  wife  was  dying  of  consump¬ 
tion,  but  he  had  not  the  money  for  a  journey  to  Cam¬ 
bridge.  In  a  few  days,  however,  he  received  ten  dollars 
from  his  father,  ancl  he  was  thus  enabled  to  reach  his 
wife’s  bedside,  and  receive  her  last  breath.  He  ha<l  no 
clothes  exce^Jt  those  he  daily  wore,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  borrow  a  suit  from  his  brothcr-in-law'  in  which  to 
appear  at  the  funeral.  It  was  remarked  by  his  old 
friends  that  his  natural  gaiety  of  disposition  was  quite 
quenched  by  the  severity  ef  his  recent  trials.  He  was 
extremely  downcast  and  worn.  He  looked  like  a  man 
just  out  after  a  long  and  agonising  sickness.  Soon 
came  the  intelligence  tliat  the  ship  in  which  he  had 
embarked  all  his  household  goods  had  been  wrecked  off 
Cape  Cod,  and  was  a  total  loss. 

But  now  he  was  among  fiiends,  who  hastened  to 
relieve  his  immediate  necessities,  and  who  took  care  of 
his  children.  He  was  soon  at  work ;  not,  indeed,  at 
his  beloved  machine,  but  at  work  which  his  friends 
considered  much  more  rational.  He  was  again  a 
journeyman  machinist  at  weekly  wages. 

As  Nature  never  bestows  two  eminent  gifts  upon  the 
same  individual,  the  man  who  makes  a  great  invention 
IS  seldom  the  man  who  prevails  upon  the  public  to  use 
It.  Every  Watt  needs  his  Boulton.  Neither  George 


Fisher  nor  Elias  Ilowe  possessed  the  executive  force 
requisite  for  so  dillicult  a  piece  of  work  as  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  a  machine  which  then  cost  two  or  three 
hundred  dollars  to  make,  and  upon  which  a  purchaser 
had  to  take  lessons,  as  upon  the  piano,  and  which  the 
whole  body  of  tailors  regarded  with  dread,  aversion,  or 
contempt.  It  was  reserved,  therefore,  for  other  men 
to  educate  the  people  into  availing  themselves  of  this 
exquisite  labour-saving  apparatus. 

Upon  his  return  home,  after  his  residence  in  London, 
Elias  Howe  discovered,  much  to  his  surprise,  that  the 
sewing-machine  had  become  celebrated,  though  its 
inventor  appeared  forgotten.  Several  ingenious  me¬ 
chanics,  who  had  only  heard  or  read  of  a  machine  for 
sewing,  and  others  who  had  seen  the  Howe  machine, 
had  turned  their  attention  to  inventing  in  the  same 
direction,  or  to  improving  upon  Mr.  Howe’s  devices. 
We  have  before  us  three  handbills,  which  show 
that  in  1819  a  sewing-machine  was  carried  about  in 
AVestern  New  York,  and  exhibited  as  a  curiosity,  at 
a  charge  of  twelve  and  a-half  cents  for  admission.  At 
Ithaca  the  following  bill  was  posted  about  in  M.ay, 
18-19,  a  few  weeks  after  the  inventor’s  return  from 
Europe : — 

A  CUE AT 
CURIOSITY!! 

The 

YANKEE  SEWING  MACHINE 
is  now 

E  X  in  D  I T  I  N  G 
AT  THIS  r  L  A  C  E 
EKOM 

8  A.M.  to  5  r.Ji. 

The  public  were  informed  by  other  bills  that  this 
wonderful  machine  could  make  a  pair  of  pantaloons  in 
forty  minutes,  and  do  the  work  of  six  hands.  The 
peojilc  of  Ithaca,  it  appears,  attended  the  exhibition  in 
grciit  numbers,  and  many  ladies  carried  home  specimens 
of  the  sewing,  which  they  preserved  as  curiosities. 
But  this  was  not  all.  Some  machinists  and  others  in 
Boston  and  elsewhere  were  m.aking  sewing-machines 
in  a  rude,  imperfect  manner,  several  of  which  had  bceu 
sold  to  manufacturers,  and  were  in  daily  operation. 

The  inventor,  upon  inspecting  these  crude  proilucts, 
saw  that  they  all  contained  the  devices  which  ho  had 
first  combinctl  and  patented.  Boor  as  he  was,  he  was 
not  disposed  to  submit  to  this  infringement,  and  ho 
began  forthwith  to  prepare  for  war  against  the 
infringers.  When  he  entered  upon  this  litigation  ho 
was  a  journeyman  machinist;  his  m.achine  and  his 
lettere-patent  were  in  pawn  three  thousand  miles  .away, 
and  the  patience,  if  not  the  purses,  of  his  friends  was 
exhausted.  AVhen  the  contest  ended,  a  leading  branch 
of  American  industry  was  tributary  to  him.  The 
first  step  was  to  get  back  from  England  tliat  first 
machine  and  tlic  document  issued  from  the  Patent 
Ollicc.  In  the  course  of  the  summer  of  1849  ho  con¬ 
trived  to  raise  the  hundred  dollars  requisite  for  their 
deliverance,  and  the  Hon.  Anson  Burlingame,  who  was 
going  to  Ix)ndon,  kindly  undertook  to  hunt  them  iq) 
in  the  wilderness  of  Surrey.  He  found  them,  and  sent 
them  home  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year.  The 
inventor  wrote  polite  letters  to  the  infringers,  warning 
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them  to  desist,  and  offering  to  sell  them  licences  to 
continue.  All  but  one  of  them,  it  appears,  were 
disposed  to  acknowledge  his  rights  and  to  accept  his 
proposal.  That  one  induced  the  others  to  resist,  and 
nothing  remained  but  a  resort  to  the  courts.  Assisted 
by  Ids  father,  the  inventor  began  a  suit,  but  he  was 
soon  made  aware  that  justice  is  a  commodity  much 
beyond  the  means  of  a  journeyman  mechanic.  He 
tried  to  re-awaken  the  faith  of  George  Fisher,  and 
induce  him  to  furnish  the  sinews  of  war ;  but  George 
Fisher  had  had  enough  of  the  sewing-machine;  he 
woidd  sell  his  half  of  the  patent  for  what  it  had  cost 
him,  but  he  would  advance  no  more  money.  Mr.  Howe 
then  looked  about  for  some  one  who  would  buy  George 
Fisher's  share.  He  found  three  men  who  agreed  to  do 
this,  and  tried  to  do  it,  but  could  not  raise  the  money. 

The  person  to  whom  he  was  finally  indebted  for  the 
means  of  seeuring  his  rights  was  Mr.  George  W.  Bliss, 
of  Massachusetts,  who  was  prevailed  upon  to  buy  Sir. 
Fisher's  share  of  the  patent,  and  to  advance  the  money 
needful  for  carrying  on  the  suits.  He  did  this  only  as 
a  speculation.  He  thought  there  might  be  something 
in  this  new  notion  of  sewing  by  machinery,  and  if  there 
was,  the  machine  must  become  universal,  and  yield  large 
revenues.  This  might  be ;  he  even  thought  it  probable  ; 
still,  so  weak  was  his  faith,  that  he  consented  to 
embark  in  the  enterprise  only  on  condition  of  his  being 
secured  against  loss  by  a  mortgage  on  the  farm  of  the 
inventor's  father.  This  generous  parent,  who  is  still 
living  in  Cambridge,  U.S.,  came  once  more  to  the  rescue, 
and  thus  secured  his  son’s  fortune.  Tlie  suits  went  on, 
but  as  they  went  on  at  the  usual  pace  of  patent  cases, 
the  inventor  had  abundant  leisure  to  push  his  invention 
out  of  doors. 

Towards  the  close  of  1850  we  find  him  in  New  York^ 
superintending  the  construction  of  fourteen  sewing- 
machines  at  a  shop  in  Gold-street,  adjoining  which  he 
had  a  small  oilicc,  furnished  with  a  twenty-shilling  desk 
and  two  half-crown  chairs.  One  of  those  machines  was 
exhibited  at  the  fair  in  Castle  Garden  in  October, 
1851,  where,  for  the  space  of  two  weeks,  it  sewed 
gaiters,  trousers,  and  other  work.  Several  of  them 
were  sold  to  a  bootmaker  in  Worcester,  who  used  them 
for  sewing  boot-legs  with  perfect  success.  Two  or 
three  others  were  daily  operated  in  Broadway,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  purchasers.  We  can  say,  therefore, 
of  Elias  Howe  that,  besides  inventing  the  sewing- 
inacliine,  and  besides  making  the  first  machine  wdth 
his  own  hands,  he  brought  his  invention  to  the  point 
of  its  successful  employment  in  manufacture. 

But  we  must  now  come  to  our  examination  of  the 
machine  of  Mr.  Howe  as  now  offered  to  the  public, 
reserving  till  our  next  some  further  interesting  par¬ 
ticulars  in  regal'd  to  this  history. 

The  “  Howe”  Macuixe— C4,  Rcgcnt-strcct. 

{SI  10s.,  £8  5s.,  £9.) 

Until  lately  the  “  Howe”  machines  have  been  princi¬ 
pally  used  by  tailors,  bootmakers,  and  other  trades. 
The  inventor  was,  however,  not  idle,  and  he  spent  a 
large  proportion  of  his  time  in  perfecting  a  family 
Bewdng-machine  worthy  of  his  long  experience  and  ripe 
judgment. 


In  pursuance  of  the  plan  proposed  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  these  articles,  of  personally  inspecting  all  the 
machines  noticed,  we  have  made  a  thorough  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  “  Howe”  machine.  Our  proposal  to  report 
on  it  in  these  columns  was  met,  as  usual,  with  cheerful 
assent,  and  every  facility  was  extended  that  might  aid 
us  in  arriving  at  a  true  estimate  of  its  qualities. 

We  approach  the  machme  with  respect.  Its  general 
appearance  is  neat  and  comiiact,  solid,  without  any 
appearance  of  heaviness.  A  guard  protects  the  dress 
of  the  operator  from  the  friction  of  the  wheel,  and  an 
oil-pan,  inclosing  all  parts  that  require  oiling,  effec¬ 
tually  prevents  any  soiling  of  the  work  or  spurting  of 
the  oil,  an  accident  not  unfrequent  when  driving 
sewing-machines  at  a  rapid  pace. 

The  treadle  is  pretty ;  it  is  a  square  plate,  with  the 
name  “Howe”  forming  part  of  the  ornamentation.  A 
convenient  winder  is  attached  to  the  under  part  of  the 
table  to  wind  the  spools  for  the  shuttle. 

This  machine  is  manufactured  vvith  tlie  greatest  care 
and  accuracy,  and  unless  wilfully  injured  it  will  not  get 
out  of  order  or  break. 

The  “  Howe”  machine  uses  a  straight  needle ;  a  small 
lever  attached  to  the  needic-box  moves  the  needle  in 
and  out  of  the  shuttle-race,  thus  avoiding  the  necessity 
for  “  springing”  the  needle  (always  a  hazardous  opera¬ 
tion),  touching  the  shuttle,  or  missing  stitches. 

Threading  the  needle  is  an  easy  task.  The  upper 
thread  is  used  from  the  original  reel,  and  is  passed 
through  grooves  instead  of  holes,  so  that  the  only 
threading  is  through  the  needle-eye. 

The  feed-bar  is  worked  by  a  conical  c.am,  upon  which 
the  lever  of  the  feed- wheel  rides;  a  thumb-nut  is 
connected  with  the  cam ;  by  turning  this  nut  so  that 
the  cam  presses  on  the  shaft  the  stitch  is  lengthened, 
by  a  reverse  movement  a  short  stitch  is  obtained. 

The  lower  thread  is  wound  on  a  bobbin  and  placed 
in  the  shuttle.  Tlie  shuttle  passes  through  the  loop, 
as  in  all  shuttle  lock-stitch  machines,  all  of  which  are 
the  same  as  in  Mr.  Howe’s  first  machine. 

The  tension,  always  a  most  important  point,  is 
very  simple,  regulated  by  a  screw,  and  the  tension 
pulley  lies  between  two  circular  plates,  which  are  made 
in  bright  iilated  open  work,  the  regular  ornamentation 
of  which  makes  a  good  guide  to  beginners  in  altering 
and  aiTanging  the  tension.  Tlie  tension  upon  the  lower 
thread  is  also  regulated  by  a  small  screw  in  the  shuttle. 
The  hemmer  is  very  perfect,  and  the  “  felling”  done 
by  this  machine  is  finer  than  any  we  have  ever  seen. 

The  “  Howe”  can  make  forty-six  stitches  to  the  inch, 
all  perfect,  and  like  the  closest  dotted  line  for  regularity 
and  evenness.  The  hemming  and  felling  arc  perfonned 
by  the  same  appliance,  which,  without  alteration,  turns 
any  desired  width  of  hem  or  fell.  The  faulty  points  that 
we  observed  in  this  machine  were  that  it  seemed  to 
work  not  so  fast  as  some  we  have  examined,  nor  was  it 
so  light  to  work.  The  explanation  was  that  Mr.  Howe 
had  timed  the  machine  expressly  for  a  lady’s  use,  and 
that  it  ran  at  the  fastest  speed  at  which  a  lady  can 
guide  and  regulate  her  work  without  its  becoming 
fatiguing.  The  question  of  comparative  heaviness  was 
also  met  with  the  assurance  that  when  used  to  the  play 
of  the  machine,  a  lady  can  run  it  as  easily  as  any  other. 
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At  any  rate,  a  comparative  slowness  is  very  useful  when 
braiding  is  required  to  be  done. 

For  the  stitch,  it  is,  as  might  be  expected  from  the 
inventor’s  experience  and  improved  ideas,  certainly  the 
best  shuttle-made  lock-stitch  we  have  seen,  and  we 
regard  it  as  bringing  “  sewing”  to  the  highest  point  of 
perfection. 

Taken  for  all  in  all,  the  “  Ilowe”  machine  seems  des-  • 
tined  to  occupy  a  leading  position  amongst  the  family 
machines,  just  as  we  learn  that  the  larger  sizes  have 
attained  a  foremost  rank  for  manufacturing  purposes. 

Next  month  we  shall  return  to  the  subject  of  the 
Sewing  Machine,  and  proceed  with  the  record  of  our 
examination  of  the  various  makes  offered  to  the  public. 
Meanwhile,  we  hope  to  gather  some  useful  intelligence 
concerning  the  machines  which  have  been  brought 
together  in  competition  at  the  Paris  Exhibition. 

Paris,  June. 

HAT  language  can  describe  all  the  gay  doings  in 
our  capital?  The  old  Napoleon  used  to  call 
newspaper  people  and  writers  as  a  whole,  phrasemongers ; 
but  what  phrasemonger  can  picture  the  Paris  of  eighteen 
sixty-seven  ?  People  talk  of  eighteen  fourteen  and  the 
allied  sovereigns,  but  what  comparison  is  there  between 
the  two  events  ?  Are  we  not  holding  the  great  festival 
of  labour  and  peace  ?  The  Empire  is  peace.  Certainly, 
since  you  set  us  the  example  of  universal  fraternisation, 
the  commingling  of  the  peoples,  the  rivalry  of  the  indus¬ 
tries,  and  the  amicable  contest  in  your  glass  hive,  Hyde 
Park,  there  has  been  some  fighting,  some  thousands  of 
tons  of  charcoal  and  saltpetre  exploded,  some  sharp¬ 
ening  of  cutlasses,  and  trials  of  long-range  on  battle¬ 
fields.  We  have  not,  even  after  the  inauguration  of  the 
“hard-fisted  labour”  millennium,  quite  forgotten  how 
to  fight.  In  our  Exposition,  where  there  is  a  tract-dis¬ 
tributing  department  circulating  its  olive  leaves,  one  of 
the  most  attractive  sights  is  that  of  the  engines  of  war. 
Cannons,  rifles  of  the  newest  patterns  arc  to  be  seen 
tastefully  arranged,  but  withal  very  unsuggestive  of  a 
lamb  lying  down  with  a  leopard.  Crowds  upon  crowds 
come  to  the  palace  and  flock  over  the  grounds ;  they 
chatter  all  the  dialects  of  Bablcdom ;  they  have  gathered 
from  the  five  parts  of  the  world,  and  will  bear  away 
with  them  the  memory  of  our  fair  city,  to  be  related 
for  a  long  while  to  come  to  wondering  cars. 

Paris  news !  What  news  is  there  but  that  kings  and 
princes  are  bringing  tribute  to  us,  marvelling  at  our 
wealth  and  glory?  We  have  a  repletion  of  sovereigns, 
kings,  emperors,  princes,  dukes,  and  archdukes,  mon- 
archs  of  all  degrees ;  on  en  rencontre  aulant  que  de  bour¬ 
geois — cela  derient  comnmn ! 

Beregowski,  the  infatuated  young  man  who  siiot  at 
the  Czar,  has  created  a  great  sensation.  One  cannot 
help  feeling  almost  as  much  the  extreme  folly  of  the  act 
as  its  wickedness.  You  doubtless  know  all  about  the 
circumstances  of  the  case ;  how  the  Emperors  and  the 
sons  of  the  Czar  were  passing  through  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne,  when  the  assassin  suddenly  appeared,  dis¬ 
charged  his  pistol,  which  burst,  blew  off  his  own  thumb, 
shot  a  poor  equerry’s  horse  in  the  nostrils,  passed  be¬ 
tween  the  Emperors,  spattering  each  with  a  share  of  the 
horse’s  blood,  and  wounding  Madame  Latorier,  on  the 


other  side  of  the  way.  Sergeant-major  Laverty,  who 
seized  the  assassin,  and  Kaimbeaux,  the  groom  in 
waiting,  are  men  of  mark.  The  last-named  has  received 
the  Cross  of  the  Legion. 

Apropos  of  the  Cross,  it  has  been  gracefully  presented 
to  M.  Nelaton,  by  whoso  indefatigable  attentions  the 
Prince  Imperial  has  been  restored  to  health.  One 
morning  the  physician,  calling  on  his  young  patient,  was 
requested  to  wait  awhile — “  I  beg  of  you  to  remain  a 
moment,”  said  the  prince;  “I  have  sometliing  for  you.” 
It  was  the  Cross  of  the  Legion.  “  It  is  not  quite  new," 
the  child  added ;  “  my  father  has  worn  it  three  or  four 
times.”  Could  anything  be  more  delicate? 

The  good  city  of  Paris  gave  a  splendid  entertainment 
to  the  Imperial  visitors  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  It  was 
fairyland ;  it  was  a  realisation  of  the  Arabian  Nights. 
There  were  five-and-thirty  thousand  applicants  for 
tickets,  and  only  space  for  eight.  Space — there  was  no 
space  unoccupied — a  magnificent  crowd — a  glorious 
crush — nothing  wanting  but  more  room  and  a  less 
bountiful  dropping  of  melted  wax  from  the  chandeliers. 
Your  Lord  Maire  is  hospitable,  doubtless ;  he  can  feed 
your  senators  and  prelates,  and  send  round  his  loving 
cup  to  a  well-satisfied  assembly,  but  could  he  ever  con¬ 
ceive  the  lavish  splendour  of  our  Chief  JIagistrate's 
entertainments  ?  It  is  not  in  you ;  you  are,  in  your 
way,  a  great  people,  but  homely,  and  given  to  the 
counting  of  money,  even  to  farthings. 

The  Prussian  King,  with  his  vizier  Bismarck,  have 
been  coldly  received.  It  is  his  second  visit  to  Paris. 
He  came  as  a  young  man  in  1814,  and  everything  has 
changed  since  that ;  changed  so  much  that  it  is  not 
impossible  King  William  regrets  his  second  visit.  The 
Czar  has  been  compelled  to  leave  us  rather  hurriedly, 
summoned  to  his  capital  by  the  Empress.  All  sorts  of 
rumours  arc  afloat  as  to  this  sudden  call. 

Availing  themselves  of  the  gathering  in  Paris,  some 
gentlemen,  Arlcr  Uufour  at  their  head,  arc  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  organise  an  International  League  of  Peace  ;  they 
declare  that  “  war,  and  the  reciprocal  violence  which  it 
engenders,  is  in  manifest  contradiction  with  all  the 
tendencies  of  modern  civilisation and  in  order  to 
carry  out  a  League  of  Peace,  they  “  confidently  appeal 
to,  and  invite  the  co-operation  of,  all  willing  men  in  all 
lands.”  Why  do  they  not  appeal  to  the  ladies  ?  The 
women  arc  the  true  peacemakers.  Was  it  not  Gene¬ 
vieve  w'ho  defeated  Attila,  and  saved  our  city  from  the 
strokes  of  the  Scourge  of  God?  But  we  fear  the 
women  arc  too  fond  of  soldiers  to  frown  on  war. 
M.  Fcuillet,  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  describes  us 
(women)  as  no  better  than  pagans;  he  says  we  are 
pagans  because  the  pleasures  of  the  senses  and  of 
society  interest  us  alone,  and  because  we  have  not  once 
in  a  year  an  idea  or  an  impression  of  moral  order. 
“We  speak,”  ho  adds,  “of  the  best  of  the  elite,  the 
readers,  thinkers,  dreamers;  for  the  rest,  they  but 
cling  to  the  skirts  of  Paris  life  with  puerile  chatter — 
occupy  their  time  in  flirting,  dressing,  gossiping,  busy 
over  nothing  —  dancing  madly  in  the  light  of  the 
Paris  sun ;  than  these  women  it  is  impo.ssiblc  to  imagine 
anything  more  despicable.”  il.  Feuillet  is  not  what 
you  call  a  “  ladies’  man,”  but  a  very  wild  boar  of  the 
Ardennes. 
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treble  with  the  light  wool,  1  treble 
with  the  dark ;  but  every  treble 
stitch  nuist  be  cast  off  with  the 
wool  of  the  colour  of  the  next 
stitch ;  that  is,  a  light  treble 
stitch  with  the  dark  wool,  and  a 
dark  treble  stitcli  with  the  light 
wool.  Now  and  then  crochet  2 
treble  stitches  in  one  stitch  of 
the  preceding  round,  so  that  the 
couvrette  remains  perfectly  flat. 
21st  round;  1  double  in  every 
stitch.  'J’hc  22nd — fllst  round.s 
consist  of  a  double  repetition  of 
the  7 th —  1 1  th  rounds.  'J’he  32nd 
and  33rd  rounds  are  made  in 
open  work  like  the  7th  and  8th 
rounds.  The  34th  round  is 
worked  in  treble  stitches  like  the 
2()th  round.  'J'hcn  work  the 
,  outer  border.  It  consists  of  chain 
’  stitch  scallops  which  are  worked 
alternately  with  dark  and  light 
wool.  Illustration  No.  392  shows 
a  i)art  of  the  border  with  the 
treble  round  in  full  size.  Work 
from  it  with  the  light  wool  1 
double  on  1  light  treble  stitch  of 
the  preceding  round,  5  chain,  1 


colours. 

The  seat  and  back  of  this  ann 
chair  are  covered  with  two  round 
couvretb'S,  worked  in  crochet 
with  Berlin  w'ool  of  two  colours. 

Begincachcouvrette  in  the  centre 

work  1  slip  stitch  in  the  Ist  chain '  V 

of  this  round.  We  shall  not  re-  " 

peat  any  more  the  i-epetitions  coo.— Wickku  Ahm 
from  *  to  the  end  of  the  round.  (jj>j 

3nl  round :  *  4  chain,  1  double, 
in  the  next  scallop  of  the  preceding  round ;  at  the  end 
of  the  round  4  chain.  4th  round :  4  double  in  each 
scallop  of  the  preceding  round.  6th  round ;  Begin  to 


SOI. — Pattern  for  Arm  Chair  Border, 


302. — Border  for  Arm  Chair  (390). 


work  with  the  darker  wool  ami  crochet  slip  stitch,  in-  round,  leave  the  wool  on  the  right  side  of  the  work ; 
sorting  the  needle  in  the  front  chain  of  the  stitches  of  5  chain,  1  double,  on  the  next  dark  treble.  Take  the 
the  4th  round.  'I’he  (Uh  round  is  worked  once  more  needle  again  out  of  the  loop,  draw  the  wool  on  to  the 

right  side,  and  work  the 
next  chain  stitch  scallop 
again  with  the  light  wool. 

Instcaii  of  this  border, 
pattern  No.  391  may  bo 
woikcd.  It  consists  of  3 
rounds  to  be  worked  after 
the  34th  round  of  the  cou¬ 
vrette.  1st  lound  of  the 
border;  With  dark  wool,  *  1 
double  in  1  stitch  of  the  34th 
round ;  1  double,  3  treble,  1 
double,  in  the  next  stitch ; 
re))eat  fioiu  *.  2nd  round  : 
With  the  light  wool,  *  1 
treble,  inserting  the  needle 
in  the  next  treble  stitch  of 
the  34th  round,  thus  work¬ 
ing  over  the  double  stitch 
between  the  spots  of  the 
preceding  round ;  1  chain. 
3rd  round;  *  3  double  in 
each  chain  stitch  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  round.  'J'o  work  the 
2nd  of  these  3  double,  insert 


20th  rouud ;  Alternately  1  393. — Couatiette  for  Arm  Chair  (390).  the  needle  at  the  same  time 


NEEDLEWORK  PATTERNS. 


in  the  upper  part  of  the 
middle  treble  of  the  1st  round. 
4th  round :  Dark  wool,  •  1 
double  in  each  double  of  the 
preceding  round,  miss  1,  and 
work  3  treble  in  the  next 
stitch  but  one ;  the  hast  of 
these  3  treble  is  cast  off  with 
light  wool,  miss  1,  and  con¬ 
tinue  to  work  with  the  light 
wool  1  double  in  the  next 
stitch  but  one,  miss  1,  3  treblo 
in  the  next  stitch,  cast  off  the 
last  with  the  dark  wool,  miss 
1 ;  repeat  from  *. 


1  before  the  last  stitch  of 
every  row.  Increase  by 
taking  up  the  cotton  between 
two  stitches  and  knitting  it 
as  one  stitch.  The  GOth  row 
will  then  have  C3  stitches. 
One-half  of  the  diamond  is 
then  completed.  Work  the 
other  half  likewise  in  GO  rows, 
decreasing  1  before  the  last 
stitch  of  every  row  ;  that  is, 
knitting  2  together.  When  3 
stitches  only  remain  on  the 
needle,  cast  off.  The  white 
cotton  squares  are  ornamented 
in  the  centre  with  the  patterns 
Nos.  39G  and  397 ;  then  the 
diamonds  are  joined  together 
as  seen  in  No.  395.  'l  ake  a 
crochet-needle,  put  2  dia¬ 
monds  one  over  the  other,  and 
crochet  with  red  wool ;  *  2 
double  in  2  opposite  selvedge 
stitches  of  the  diamonds,  in 
the  next  stitch  of  the  2  ^.a- 
monds  1  double,  2  treble,  1 


394. — CovEurxo  for  an 
Indiarubber  Ball. 

Materialx;  Black  purxe-silk; 
fleecy  wool  of  different  bright 
colours. 

'Phis  cover  can  be  worked 
with  very  little  trouble  and 
very  slight  expense.  It  gives 
a  new  look  to  old  balls,  and 


394. — CO\TRING  FOR  AN  InDIARL'DBER  BaLL. 


preserves  new  ones  from  becoming  old  so  soon.  It 
is  worked  w'ith  black  purse-silk  and  bright-coloured 
fleecy  wool  (any  odd  ends  of  wooi  will  do.  provided 
the  colours  be  bright).  Cover,  in  the  first  place, 
the  ball  with  a  kind  of  net,  by  winding  the  black 
silk  round  it  at  regular  intervals,  as  may  be  seen  in 
illustration  No.  394.  The  latter  shows  more  than 
half  the  ball  quite  completed,  wdiilst  the  other  .smaller 
half  shows  the  position  of  the  black  silk  threads. 
The  threads  must  of  course  be  equally  drawn  on ;  the 
beginning  of  each  thrc.ad,  where  the  threads  cross 
each  other,  must  be  hidden  underneath.  Tiic  end 
of  each  thread,  on  the  contrary,  is  fastened  at  the 


uDlJ  ci.vy  lloL'h 

39G. — Pattern  for  Couvrf.tte  (395). 

opposite  crossing.  The  wool  is  drawn  through  the* 
silk  as  in  common  darning  stitch.  Use  a  wool- 
needle.  'riie  cover  is  formed  of  several  stripes ;  J 
each  stripe  has  12  or  14  rounds.  Fasten 
the  beginning  and  the  end  of  each  piece  of 
wool  neatly ;  the  rounds  must  be  diawn 
together  as  close  as  possible. 


397.— Pattern  for  Coltrette  (395). 

double  ;  repeat  from  *.  'Die  same  border  is  worked 
round  the  edge  of  the  cover. 
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THE  STORY  OF  AUNT  JUSTINE. 

ET  FE^VNXIS  DEKKICK,  AUTHOR  OF  “  MILDRED’S  WEDDING.” 

CHAPTER  XX. 

This  mn  upon  the  bank  of  Jvorman  and  Grind 
necessarily  chained  ^Ir.  Grind  to  Sharpton,  and  he 
was  unable  to  attend  the  inquest,  even  if  he  had  been 
willing,  held  on  the  body  of  Leslie  Norman.  He  sent, 
however,  a  letter  to  the  coroner,  in  which  he  said  that 
anxieties  of  many  kinds  had  long  been  pressing  on  the 
imhappy  deceased,  and  he  had  no  doubt  the  suicide 
was  the  result  of  mental  derangement.  Waiters  and 
servants  also  testified  to  the  fever  of  mind  which  they 
daily  witnessed.  Still  no  chemist  could  be  found  of 
whom  he  had  procured  the  poison,  and  no  evidence 
could  be  produced  to  show  how  he  had  obtained  it. 
Considering  this  unsatisfactory,  the  coroner  adjounicd 
the  inquest,  and  requested  that  the  two  strangers  who 
had  called  on  Mr.  Norman  at  his  hotel  should  be 
summoned  as  witnesses. 

ilr.  Grind  appeared  to  be  prepared  for  this,  as 
Mr.  Schmidt  received  a  brief  letter  from  him,  saying — 
“  If  summoned,  you  must  tell  the  truth,  but  tell  as 
little  as  you  can.” 

hir.  Schmidt  dashed  the  letter  on  the  ground,  and 
flinging  himself  into  a  chair,  he  co\  cred  his  face  with 
his  hands  and  groaned  aloud.  Some  great  anguish 
shook  him  from  head  to  foot,  yet  when  he  gave  his 
evidence  the  next  day,  his  old  ease  and  grace  of 
manner  were  but  slightly  marred  by  agitation. 

His  words  electrified  all  present. 

“My  name,”  he  said,  “is  Ferris  Norman.  I  am  the 
elder  brother  of  the  deceased.  He  sent  a  man  to  me 
whom  I  had  known  abroad:  this  man  showed  me  an 
advertisement  relating  to  my  affairs,  and  made  an 
appointment  for  me  to  meet  my  brother.  At  our 
interview  he  magnified  greatly  the  dilficultics  I  must 
overcome  in  proving  my  birth,  and  ho  endeavoured  to 
pei'suade  me  to  accept  a  thousand  a  year  and  go  to 
Australia.  I  refused  firmly.  He  appeared  greatly  ex¬ 
cited,  and  left  me  in  anger,  saying  he  would  dispute 
my  title  to  the  last  day  of  his  life.  Hoping  to  establish 
a  more  amicable  feeling  I  called  twice  at  his  hotel,  but 
failed  to  see  him  till  the  night  before  his  death* 
Then  he  repeated  his  offer,  and  his  determination  never 
to  acknowledge  me  as  a  brother.  I  remained  firm  in 
my  resolution  to  prove  my  claims,  upon  which  he  burst 
into  a  paroxysm  of  passion,  and  confessed  that  he  was 
utterly  and  irretrievably  ruined.  I  then  proposed  that 
he  should  take  a  thousand  a  year  and  go  to  Australia 
I  did  this  jocularly,  but  he  took  it  ill,  and  we  had  high 
words.  He  treated  me  with  great  haughtiness,  which  I 
thought  hard,  seeing  that  it  is  I  who  have  been  fhe 
sufferer  I  who  have  been  wronged ;  and  the  likeness 
between  us  is  sufficient  to  convince  any  unprejudiced 
eye  that  we  are  brothers,  hence  his  pride — and  denial  of 
my  claim  irritated  me.” 

As  Sclunidt,  or  Ferris  Norman,  spoke  of  this 
brotherly  likeness,  the  jury  and  those  spectators  who 
had  seen  the  dead  man  gazed  on  him  earnestly,  and 
that  peculiar  thrill  passed  through  the  crowd  which  the 


French  have  named  “  sensation.”  It  was  true,  as  the 
witness  stood  before  them,  white,  haggard,  and 
strangely  sorrow-stricken,  the  resemblance  between  him 
and  the  still,  solemn  form  lying  covered  up  in  the  room 
within  was  wondrous  and  awful.  Each  man,  as  he 
gazed,  mentally  raised  the  cloth  from  the  head  of  the 
corpse,  and  compared  face  with  face,  silently  acknow¬ 
ledging  the  significant  likeness. 

“We  parted  in  anger,”  continued  the  witness,  his 
voiee  slightly  quivering,  “and  almost  my  last  words 
wore  an  assurance  that  I  would  not  delay  an  unneces¬ 
sary  hour  in  putting  my  claims  in  force.  I  spoke  in 
the  heat  of  passion,  and  reflecting  that  night  on  the 
horrible  ruin  I  should  bring  down  on  bun,  I  repented, 
and  called  at  his  hotel  twice  the  next  day,  in  the  hope 
of  soothing  him.  My  last  call  was  late  at  night,  and  I 
felt  alarmed  when  I  ascertained  he  had  not  been  seen 
since  the  nXorning.  He  said  nothing  to  me  about  a 
journey  the  night  before.” 

“And  if  you  succeeded  in  proving  yourself  his 
elder  brother,  would  the  consequences  to  him  be  vciy 
disastrous  ?” 

“  Yes,  they  woidd  be  ruinous.  His  affairs  are  fear¬ 
fully  embarrassed,  and  as  I  take  the  wdiole  of  the 
I.csllc  property,  and  that  half-proprietorship  of  the 
bank  which  his  mother  permitted  him  to  enjoy  during 
her  lifetime,  he  would  have  found  himself  not  only 
unable  to  satisfy  his  creditors,  but  without  the  means 
of  living.” 

“  Did  Mr  Norman  scorn  your  pretensions,  or  do  you 
believe  he  had  no  doubt  in  his  own  mind  that  you 
could  establish  your  claims  ?” 

“I  have  no  doubt  that  he  knew  me  to  be  his 
elder  brother,  and  the  knowledge  drove  him  to  insanity 
and  suicide.” 

The  speaker’s  face  grew  ghastly  pale  as  he  uttered 
thole  words,  and  sinking  into  a  chair,  he  asked  faintly 
for  a  glass  of  water.  After  hastily  drinking  a  few 
droi>8,  he  added  earnestly,  in  a  voice  that  thrilled 
through  the  assembly — 

“  I  would  give  the  whole  of  this  accursed  fortune  to 
bring  him  back  to  life.” 

There  w’as  not  a  man  present  who  did  not  feel  the 
truth  of  these  words,  and  wdio  did  not  sympathise  with 
the  remorse  evidently  felt  by  the  witness  for  that 
hasty  language  w'hich  had  helped  to  drive  his  brother 
into  madness  and  death. 

On  being  asked  why  he  had  not  at  once  appeared  to 
give  evidence,  Mr.  Schmidt  replied  he  was  unwilling 
to  expose  his  family  affairs,  hence  he  was  anxious  to 
avoid  being  a  witness. 

In  regard  to  his  peculiar  position,  questions  bearing 
on  his  claims  were  not  pressed. 

“  These,  gentlemen,”  said  the  coroner  to  the  jury, 
“  will  have  to  be  discussed  elsewhere.  AVe  arc  met  to 
decide  how  Mr.  Nonnan  came  by  his  death,  and 
not  whether  Mr.  Schmidt  has  a  right  to  his  name  and 
estates.” 

The  rest  of  Mr.  Schmidt’s  evidence  related  only  to  his 
own  recent  return  from  America,  and  his  belief  that  his 
prolonged  absence  had  caused  his  brother  to  ho2>c  that 
he  was  dead.  There  was,  in  spite  of  his  firmness,  a 
perceptible  relief  in  his  manner  when  his  testimony 
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was  concluded,  and  he  declined,  with  visible  emotion, 
the  coroner's  proposition  that  he  should  look  on  the 
face  of  the  dead  man. 

It  was  well  for  Alphonse  Drossi  that  he  was  not 
known  to  the  police  of  London.  Well,  too,  for  him 
that  from  the  day  of  his  landing  he  had  bestowed  on 
himself  the  more  respectable  name  of  Carl  Wickmacher, 
a  name  Flemish  and  honest,  against  which  no  black 
marks  stood.  Hut  best  of  all  was  it  for  the  spotted 
Alphonse,  that  the  questions  asked  hun  were  few  and 
simple,  and  such  as  he  coidd  answer  without  divulging 
any  of  the  hideous  circmnstanccs  of  his  past  life. 

As  to  Mr.  Schmidt,  if  he  had  hated  the  reptile  in 
Belgium,  he  seemed  to  loathe  him  now,  for  his  lips 
turned  white  as  though  with  anger  as  that  horrible 
snaky  hand  stretched  itself  forth  to  claim  him  as  a 
friend  when  they  quitted  the  room  together. 

Alphonse  Drossi  told,  with  tolerable  pi’ccision,  the 
fact  of  Mr.  Xonnan  having  sent  him  to  a  certain  inn, 
near  a  wharf,  to  find  Schmidt,  who  had  just  landed 
from  America,  but  the  account  he  gave  of  their  first 
meeting  was  altogether  different  to  the  true  one. 

Considering  the  evidence  given,  there  could  be  but 
one  result  to  the  inquest.  A  verdict  of  “Temporary 
Insanity”  was  returned,  and  the  body  of  the  unhappy 
Mr.  Norman  was  scut  down  to  Shai’pton  to  his  desolate 
grief-stricken  widow. 

CIIArTER  XXL 

IT  was  a  terrible  hour  for  Fairy  when  she  looked  on 
the  dead  face  of  her  husband,  and  rained  down 
upon  it  the  bitter  tears  of  ruin  and  of  widowhood. 

There  was  a  sting  of  remorse  in  her  grief,  a  cry  like 
the  utterance  of  a  lost  spirit  too  late  repenting.  Leslie 
Norman  was  dead,  and  with  him  had  perished  all  those 
lingering  hopes  of  happier  hours  which  involuntarily 
had  clung  still  to  her  ermshed  heart.  That  dim  time  to 
come,  of  which  she  had  thought,  when  they  would 
urrdcrstand  each  other  better  and  love  each  other  more, 
was  now  put  away  for  ever.  It  seemed  to  her  that  it 
I'.ad  died,  and  lay  here  side  by  side  with  this  cold  white 
face.  Here,  too,  within  the  precincts  of  this  narrow 
I’.ouse,  lay  all  the  memories  of  that  long  love  of  his 
which  had  won  her  at  last ;  that  love  which  once  had 
seemed  so  dreadful,  but  now  was  precious,  wringing 
from  her  the  saltcst  tears  and  the  sharpest  cry  of  all 
her  agony.  And  as  she  wept  she  forgot  that  the  love 
was  dead  before  the  man,  and  that  death  only  could 
ever  bring  back  to  her  even  its  shadow. 

And  how  changed  was  the  handsome  face,  once  so 
full  of  life  and  able  cunning !  How  different  to  this 
wan,  pinclicd  look  was  that  glance  of  triumph  and 
of  fire  from  which  she  shrank  so  often  in  the  old 
days !  What  suffering  lay  shut  up  silent  here  beneath 
this  white  mask,  what  horrible  wrestlings  with  death 
did  it  hide,  what  sharp  battle  and  despair  did  it 
cover ! 

0  that  she  had  been  with  him !  Then  he  should  not 
have  dietl ;  she  would  have  spoken  bravely  of  ruin,  and 
hopefully  of  poverty,  and  so  have  cheered  him  to  face 
the  world  and  live. 

It  was  all  over  now.  Hope  and  fear  were  lifeless 


words  before  this  dust.  Shut  the  dead  face  from  her  j 
sight,  and  let  the  earth  cover  it.  ;  ^ 

So  the  whisper  ran  through  the  still  house,  and  the 
wife  kissed  him  for  the  last  time,  and  was  led  away, 
knowing  she  was  now  indeed  a  widow.  Then  they  ' 
lifted  up  the  little  child,  and  bade  her  stoop  and  kiss 
the  dead  man,  but  she  shrank  back  in  fear. 

“  No,  no !’’  she  said  in  an  awed  tone.  “  Felicia  docs 
not  like  that  papa.  She  will  kiss  h.cr  ov.  n  papa  when 
he  comes  again.”  3 

The  child  had  her  way,  and  no  kiss  from  her  fresh, 
innocent  lips  fell  upon  the  cold  brow  before  it  was  shut 
up  from  the  light  for  ever.  Borne  away !  Carried  to 
the  grave  with  no  mourners  but  silent  Mr.  Grind,  ;  ] 
sadder,  stonier  than  of  old;  and  Faiiy  kneels  dov.u 
in  bitter  solitude  and  prays. 

There  is  a  deeper  ruin  around  her  than  she  can 
fathom,  and  there  is  no  time  given  her  for  grief,  no 
peace  allowed  her  for  tears.  All  the  respect  that  should 
hedge  around  that  keenest  of  human  sorrows,  widow-  ;  i 
hood,  is  torn  away  from  her;  and  defenceless,  friend¬ 
less,  with  no  single  arm  outstretched  to  save  her,  she 
stands  before  the  assailing  world. 

Even  Mr.  Grind,  for  the  sake  of  his  beloved  bank,  , 
shrinks  from  coming  in  contact  with  the  black  ruin  of 
Mr.  Nonuan’s  fortimcs.  Grind  is  a  respectable  name, 
a  banking  name  re-established  now  in  firm  security, 
therefore  it  cannot  have  anything  in  common  with  this 
ghastly  spectacle  of  wreck. 

As  the  days  rush  by,  bringing  misery  heaped  on 
misery.  Fairy  shrinks  and  shivers,  fading  like  a  leaf. 

A  gentle,  fragile,  helpless  woman;  one  whom  human  i 
reason  would  deem  unfit  for  sorrow ;  one  whom  human 
judgment  might  think  God  would  guard  from  any 
harm,  shielding  her  from  the  bitter  rain  of  tears  and 
the  pitiless  blasts  of  this  Avoild's  contumely.  But  no !  !  ^ 

it  is  on  such  as  these  that  the  storms  beat,  and  the  hail 
falls,  and  the  wind,  untempered,  pours  its  keenest 
blast.  ^ 

One  night,  sitting  lonely  in  her  room  by  the  side  of  4. 
a  low  fire,  with  her  child  slumbering  near,  she  tried  to  j 
look  her  wretchedness  in  the  face,  and  consider  what  ’ 
she  should  do.  In  another  day  or  two  all  at  Wellclose 
would  bo  sold,  and  she  would  be  driven  forth  penniless. 

To  whom  could  she  turn  for  help  ?  She  had  uTitten  to 
Agnes  all  the  bitter  truth,  but,  strange  to  say,  she  had  ' 
received  no  answer.  Charlie  was  too  poor  to  help  her ; 

Aunt  Justine  was  already  taking  care  of  Mab  and  Doll, 
besides  paying  for  their  unhappy  mother  at  a  celebrated  J 
doctor’s,  so  she  could  not  go  to  her  with  her  child.  1 
No,  that  was  impossible;  it  would  be  mean  and 
cowardly  to  appeal  to  her  charity.  She  must  go  into 
the  world  and  fight  for  her  bread,  asking  help  from 
no  one. 

The  thought  was  very  bitter,  and  leaning  her  pale 
face  upon  her  small  thin  hands  she  wept.  As  her  tears  t 
fell  down,  and  the  deep  sobs,  so  long  pent  in,  rose  in 
her  throat,  rending  her  heart  pitilessly,  the  door  of  her  ^ 
room  was  softly  opened,  and  there  stood  looking  at  ^ 
her  the  quiet,  gentle  figure  of  Aunt  Justine.  \ 

“Fairy,”  she  said.  j 

The  soft,  silvery  voice  seemed  to  come  from  heaven, 
and  looking  up  through  her  tears  with  dimmed  sight,  j 
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Fairy  thought  she  saw  her  father’s  face  in  the  gloom. 
She  lifted  up  her  hands  with  a  stifled  cry,  and  would 
liavo  fallen,  but  Aunt  Justine's  anus  were  around  her, 
and  Aunt  Justine’s  tears  and  kisses  were  on  her 
cheek. 

“  My  dear  child,  did  you  think  I  would  not  come  to 
you?  I  should  have  been  here  long  ago,  but  Mr.  Grind 
counselled  me  to  find  a  home  for  myself  first,  so  that  I 
might  have  a  place  of  rest  to  offer  you  at  once.  We 
will  go  to  my  new  home  to-morrow.  It  is  far  away 
from  this  smoke  and  noise ;  it  is  down  in  Cornwall,  by 
the  sea.” 

Sobbing,  with  her  arms  clasped  about  Justine’s  neck. 
Fairy  could  not  speak  her  thanks. 

“My  dear,  you  arc  very  thin,  very  worn  and  sad. 
How  glad  I  shall  be  to  take  you  away  from  this  dreary 
place !  AV'^c  will  start  early  iii  the  morning.” 

“But,  Mr.  Grind,”  s.aid  Fairy,  “I  must  sec  him.  I 
undei’stand  nothing  of  this  ruin ;  there  is  some  history 
he  has  to  tell  me.” 

“  My  poor  child,  I  will  tell  it  to  you  myself  down  by 
the  sea.  You  will  bear  it  better  there.” 

It  seemed  like  a  dream  to  Fairy  the  nc.xt  morning 
when  she  awoke  and  found  Aunt  Justine  sitting  by  her 
side.  And  it  was  still  like  a  dream  when  she  saw  her¬ 
self — just  as  if  she  were  some  other  person  looking  on 
— seated  in  the  railway-carriage,  travelling  on  and  on 
tlirough  the  day.  And  yet  more  like  a  dream  when 
at  Bristol,  where  they  stopped  to  sleep,  IMr.  Grind  met 
them  at  the  inn-door,  and,  taking  her  in  his  arms, 
kissed  her  tenderly. 

He  was  changed.  His  face  Avas  very  white,  and 
there  was  something  in  it  that  made  Fairy’s  heart  beat 
with  fear  and  pity. 

“Where  is  Hcrmance?”  said  Aunt  Justine  hurriedly. 

“  Gone  to  her  husband,”  answered  Jlr.  Grind. 

But  as  he  said  this,  there  was  no  smile  stirred  his 
glim  face,  but  rather  the  shadow  of  some  great  pain, 
and  taking  up  Leslie  Norman’s  child  he  kissed  her. 

The  next  day,  in  wringing  Fairy’s  hand  at  parting, 
he  said — 

“  Your  aunt  will  tell  you  all  there  is  to  know.  She 
will  tell  you  also  what  is  my  advice  and  counsel.” 

“I  will  follow  it  implicitly,”  answered  Fairy. 

Then  with  a  strange,  wistful  look  fixed  upon  her 
only,  Mr.  Grind  waved  his  hand  to  all;  and  as  the 
train  steamed  out  beneath  the  open  sky,  she  saw  him 
.standing  with  that  look  still  upon  liim. 

It  was  the  last  time  she  ever  saw  that  stony,  impas¬ 
sive,  kindly  face.  How  many  things  she  had  learned 
to  see  beneath  that  grim  mask  since  she  first  knew  the 
honest,  silent  man ! 

And  the  train  went  on  through  fields  of  buttercups 
and  daisies,  through  a  Avalcry  land  ripiding  round 
little  towns  and  villages,  through  a  heathy  land  under 
the  shadow  of  the  Quantock  hills.  Then  on  to  lovely 
Devon,  Avhirling  past  the  Exe  as  through  a  garden, 
bursting  on  the  sea  as  though  bent  on  rolling  headlong 
into  the  waves;  then,  turning  suddenly,  skirting  the 
foam,  with  great  red  cliffs  butting  on  them ;  skimming 
along  the  sands  with  waves  washing  among  the  whirling 
Avhcels,  and  spray  dasliing  in  bewildered  faces.  From 
Devon  into  Cornwall,  over  a  bridge  hung  in  the  au‘. 


with  tall  ships  lying  beneath  the  passing  train,  and  the 
fairest  harbour  in  the  world  spread  out  before  them. 
Then  into  a  land  of  dreams,  Avhere  lake  followed  lake, 
embowered  between  wooded  hills,  and  tall  viaducts, 
slung  high  over  the  tops  of  forest  trees,  looked  down 
upon  Avonderful  glades  and  shining  rivers  all  gleaming 
in  the  sun. 

AVorn  out  as  she  Avas  by  grief  and  long  sickness  of 
the  heart.  Fairy  gazed  at  the  lovely  landscape  with  a 
sort  of  faint  Avondcr,  marvelling  at  the  peace  creeping 
back  into  her  heart.  She  did  not  talk  much;  Aunt 
Justine  and  the  little  child  Felicia  held  all  the  conversa¬ 
tion.  At  length,  as  the  evening  fell,  Faiiy  slept.  !Shc 
Avas  awoke  by  a  child’s  voice  speaking  in  French,  fehe 
looked  up  and  saAv  Baptiste  Hcrstal.  He  Avas  kissing 
Aunt  Justine’s  hand. 

‘•I  have  been  in  great  fear,”  said  that  groAvn-up 
child ;  “  there  have  been  fires  in  the  air  all  round  about 
me.  In  my  dreams  I  saAV  flames  creeping  near  you, 
and  I  was  not  there  to  hold  you  safe.” 

“You  shall  go  Avith  me  another  time,  Baptiste. 
Fairy  dear,  Ave  alight  here,”  said  Justine. 

At  sight  of  Baptiste’s  Avild  white  face  and  his  tall 
frame,  Avith  its  strange  mixture  of  helplessness  and 
strength,  Fairy  seemed  to  herself  to  be  more  and  more 
in  a  dream.  To  be  loved,  to  be  cherished,  to  be  so 
tenderly  cared  for,  was  the  Avildcst  vision  of  all.  In 
her  AA’cakness  tears  started  to  her  eyes  Avhen  Justine’s 
kind  hands  Avrapped  shaAvls  about  her,  or  her  soft  voice 
spoke  a  fcAV  of  those  soothing  Avords  that  fell  like  balm 
on  her  vexed  spirit,  and  she  could  not  thank  her.  Her 
pale  lips  trembled  Avhen  she  tried,  and  the  faltering 
words  sank  back  to  her  heart  unsjmkcn.  Thus  silent 
she  Avas  led  to  the  carriage  aAvaiting  them,  and  as  the 
lights  flashed  on  Roots,  beaming  Avith  content,  then  on 
Justine’s  gentle  face,  or  on  Baptiste’s  Avild  visage, 
laughing  Avith  glee,  as  he  held  the  little  Felicia,  Fairy 
still  felt  that  it  Avas  all  a  A'ision.  Thus,  as  she  looked 
on  the  picture  Avith  dimmed  eyes,  her  Avearied  brain 
again  and  again  shaped  it  to  her  like  a  dream,  and 
thinking  she  should  Avake  u})  in  some  drear  idace,  with 
Mr.  Noiiuan  dead  or  living,  she  slcjit. 

This  time,  when  she  aAvoke  again,  there  was  the 
scent  of  flowers  around  her,  and  the  strange  wild 
music  of  the  sea  surging  in  her  ears.  His  startled  eyes 
looked  around  upon  a  garden  whose  trees  and  flowers 
dropped  silvery  light  upon  the  sward,  and  doAvn  bcloAv, 
gleaming  Avith  silveiy  Avhitcncfs,  and  dancing  in  the 
flood  of  light  poured  down  by  the  refulgent  moon, 
there  lay  a  glistening  sea,  star-sprinkled. 

She  had  scarcely  time  to  see  it,  for  loving  arms  Avere 
round  her  neck,  and  Doll  and  Mab,  both  clinging  to 
her,  Avcrc  crying  out,  Avith  tearful  voices — 

“Fay,  my  poor  Fay,  arc  you  come  back  to  iw  at 
last?” 

There  Avas  no  answer,  for  she  Avho  had  suffered  so 
much  sorroAV  for  others  was  too  Aveak  to  bear  joy  for 
herself,  and  she  lay  noAV  like  one  dead  in  their  arms. 
Tears  falling  down  upon  her  face  arvoke  her.  She  Avas 
lying  on  a  sofa  wheeled  out  upon  a  terrace  overlooking 
the  sea;  the  soft  warm  air  of  the  night,  SAVcct  Avith 
perfumes,  fell  Avith  balmy  breath  upon  her  brow,  and 
she  looked  up  into  a  clear  blue  heaven  bright  with 
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stars.  Mab’s  kind  eyes  shone  into  hers,  raining  tears, 
and  Doll  held  her  hand,  sobbing  over  it. 

“  Don’t,  don’t  be  so  kind  to  me,"  cried  Fairy.  “  I 
cannot  bear  it.” 

“Leave  her  alone  a  little  while,"  said  Aunt  Justine, 
who  noted  the  wild  dreamy  look  on  the  worn  face. 
“She  will  grow  calm  here  by  herself.” 

They  left  her,  and  after  a  few  tears  peace  seemed  to 
steal  upon  her  silently.  Step  by  step  the  calm  of  the 
beautiful  scene  around  her  closed  her  about,  and  assimi¬ 
lated  itself  with  her  spirit.  Her  soul  drank  peace  from 
the  loveliness  of  earth  and  sky,  and  there  fell  a  rest 
upon  her  like  the  rest  of  the  people  of  God. 

And  out  into  the  moonlight  there  stole  a  tiny  soft 
figure  with  golden  hair — a  little  creature  with  innocent 
eyes  full  of  wonder,  as  they  turned  with  awe  on  the 
shadows  of  the  great  hills  lying  silent  in  the  silvery 
sea.  She  slid  her  hand  into  her  mother’s,  and  bent 
over  her  with  a  tranquil  baby  kiss. 

“  Mamma,  is  this  heaven  ?”  said  the  child. 

CIIAFTER  XXir. 

Ills  is  the  story  Aunt  Justine  told  down  by  the 
sea : — 

“  Laura  Leslie  was  a  girl  of  a  melancholy  and  ro¬ 
mantic  temperament.  Her  father,  who  was  a  man 
already  aged  when  he  married,  cared  only  for  one 
thing  on  earth — his  health.  He  lived  only  to  keep 
himself  alive.  For  this  great  purpose  his  house  was 
turned  into  a  hospital,  and  all  persons  and  things  had 
to  conform  to  his  rules  and  his  ways.  London  was 
unhealthy,  so  he  never  went  there.  Visiting  deranged 
the  system,  travelling  put  the  digestion  out  of  order, 
so  he  never  quitted  his  own  mansion  cither  for  pleasure 
or  for  business.  Late  hours,  too,  came  under  the 
category  of  evils  with  which  he  would  have  nothing  to 
do.  At  Drereton  (his  park  and  house)  every  one  had 
to  go  to  bed  at  ten.  By  this  vigilant  care  and  watch¬ 
fulness  he  succeeded  in  preserving  himself  alive  to  the 
age  of  cighty-six.  But  for  years  before  this  period 
his  house  had  become  a  desert.  The  diet,  the  rules, 
the  closed  windows,  the  fires  which  he  selfishly  in¬ 
flicted  on  his  guests,  had  at  last  passed  human  patience, 
and  he  was  left  alone  to  nourish  his  own  existence. 
Ho  was  glad.  Visitors  only  worried  him  and  put  him 
out  of  sorts.  He  never  wanted  to  see  any  one  but  his 
valet,  his  steward,  and  his  factotum — an  old  man  as 
strong  as  himself,  said  by  some  to  be  a  natural  brother, 
who  helped  him  to  drink  his  arithmetical  quantum  of 
wine,  and  who  listened  to  his  dreary  stories. 

“This  might  be  an  agreeable  life  to  these  two  old 
men,  mutually  taking  care  of  each  other,  and  pottering 
through  their  existence  day  by  day,  in  a  routine  which 
custom  rendered  pleasant  and  necessary,  but  to  a 
young  girl  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  it  was  purgatory. 

“  Lord  Leslie  had  kept  his  motherless  daughter  under 
the  care  of  her  governess  as  long  as  it  was  possible  to 
do  so ;  but,  emancipated  at  last,  she  found  the  drawing¬ 
room  a  drearier  prison  than  the  school-room.  The 
gloomy  dinners  especially  appalled  her.  Dinner  was  a 
serious  business.  It  was  to  be  eaten,  therefore,  in 
silence,  lest  the  play  of  mind  should  interfere  with  the 


functions  of  the  body.  And  even  when  dessert  came, 
and  some  talking  was  permissible,  Laura  Leslie  still 
sat  silent,  as  the  stretch  of  years  that  lay  between 
her  and  these  two  old  men  rendered  all  sympathy 
impossible. 

“Lord  Leslie  had  lived  to  be  so  old  that  all  his 
relations  were  dead  before  him ;  hence  there  was  no 
one  of  sufficient  nearness  of  blood  to  snatch  this  girl 
from  dreary  Drereton,  aud  introduce  her  to  a  happier 
life.  Her  mother  being  a  Frenchwoman  shut  her  out 
from  succour  on  that  side  of  her  family,  and  indeed 
there  was  no  intercourse  between  them,  as  Lord  Leslie 
had  discovered  years  ago  that  replying  to  letters  from 
his  wife’s  relations  interfered  with  his  digestion. 

“On  his  own  side,  as  one  relative  after  another 
dropped  ripely  to  the  grave.  Lord  Leslie  said,  chuckling — 

“  ‘  AVe  shall  sec  them  all  out,  Carleton,  every  one. 
Sense  and  system,  those  are  the  things  to  live  by — 
sense  aud  system.’ 

“  Every  day,  at  three  precisely,  a  strong,  quiet  hack 
was  brought  to  the  door,  and  the  old  gentleman  threw 
his  wiry  body  across  it,  and  with  two  lean  legs  encased 
in  leather  gaiters,  hanging  like  iron  bars  on  either 
side  the  saddle,  he  departed  for  his  daily  constitutional. 
This  was  always  at  the  same  pace,  and  at  the  same 
place — the  top  of  a  breezy  down,  backwards  and 
forwards  three  times,  two  miles  each  way. 

“At  the  same  hour  exactly,  the  other  old  gentleman 
departed  for  his  daily  exercise ;  but  he  chose  to  be  a 
pedestrian,  and  the  only  help  he  gave  his  wiry  old 
legs  was  a  stout  stick. 

“Thus,  every  day,  Laura  Leslie  had  her  choice 
between  a  long  walk  with  one  dreary  old  man,  or  a 
long  ride  with  another  dreary  old  man ;  of  course,  she 
preferred  to  be  alone. 

“  She  was  naturally  of  a  dreamy,  indolent  disposi¬ 
tion;  hence  this  life,  which  would  have  maddened 
an  energetic  girl,  only  threw  her  into  a  sort  of  sickly 
lethargy,  in  which  she  ate,  drank,  slept,  and  read 
novels  with  just  sufficient  consciousness  that  she  was 
flesh  and  blood  to  save  her  from  walking  into  a  river 
or  falling  into  the  fire.  In  fact,  she  was  perishing  of 
ennui. 

“  Now,  when  a  little  excitement  came  into  a  blank 
existence  such  as  this,  it  is  not  surprising  that  she 
snatched  at  it  eagerly. 

“A  young  and  handsome  man  began  to  haunt  her 
walks.  Even  after  the  first  week  of  their  meeting 
silently,  she  counted  the  day  as  a  dreary  loss  if  by 
chance  he  did  not  appear.  The  gentleman  evidently 
longed  to  speak,  and  Laura  yearned  for  some  romantic 
incident  which  should  give  him  the  right.  But  mad 
dogs  were  scarce,  and  stags  with  bullying  antlers 
scarcer  still;  the  cows  were  quiet,  and  a  runaway 
horse  was  not  to  be  had.  However,  a  man  fertile  of 
resources  can  create  his  own  romance,  and  lovera 
generally  manage  to  speak  without  the  aid  of  those 
terrible  accidents  which  happen  so  easily  on  paper. 

“  In  a  month’s  time  Laura  Leslie  was  engaged  secretly 
to  the  handsome  stranger,  Ferris  Norman.  He  was 
the  youngest  partner  in  a  flourishing  bank,  with  means 
enough  to  prosecute  his  suit  to  a  successful  issue.  He 
did  not  let  things  languish.  An  heiress  like  Laura 
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was  worth  all  risks.  Fatigue,  time,  money  he  counted 
as  nothing,  and  the  i)oor  weary,  neglected  girl  was 
overwhelmed  with  gratitude  at  seeing  herself  the  object 
of  so  much  devotion. 

“No  sooner  was  she  twenty-one  than  Mr.  Norman 
pressed  her  to  many  him.  She  consented.  She  feigned 
illness,  or  rather  was  really  ill — for  her  life  of  alternate 
excitement  and  ennui  was  not  conducive  to  health — and 
got  sent  to  a  watering-place  with  a  former  governess. 
Tliis  old  lady  was  excceilingly  deaf  and  more  than  half 
blind.  It  was  easy  to  deceive  her,  and  thus,  without 
much  trouble,  Mr.  Norman  and  Miss  Lc.slie  were  able 
to  many.  But  he  was  very  far  from  wishing  to  incense 
Lord  Leslie,  and  risk  a  change  in  his  will,  llis  desire 
was  merely  to  secure  Laura,  and  then  wait  the  chance 
of  events.  Hence  she  returned  to  Drcrcton  as  ^liss 
Leslie,  and  Mr.  Norman  had  managcil  all  things  so 
well,  that  it  was  not  till  some  months  after  her  marriage 
that  Lord  Leslie  had  a  suspicion  of  the  truth. 

“  The  news  raached  him  in  anonymous  letters — there 
are  always  ijcople  who  will  write  these — Jind  finding 
the  perusal  of  them  irritated  the  nervous  system,  he 
flung  them  in  the  fire,  and  looked  more  after  his  health 
than  ever,  and  less  than  ever  after  his  daughter, 
because,  as  he  justly  said,  ‘  pai'cntal  anxiety  Avas  one  of 
the  worst  irritants  of  the  blood  ever  yet  discovered.’ 
At  length  an  old  dowager,  a  third  cousin,  Avho  had 
once  proposed  her  pink-eyed  son  as  a  husband  for 
Laura,  got  a  faint  glimmer  of  the  matter,  and  posted 
down  to  Drereton.  Tutored  by  Mr.  Norman,  Laura 
baffled  her,  and  she  returned  to  London  discomfited, 
but  not  before  she  had  killed  old  Lord  Leslie. 

“  Let  her  visit  be  imagined  rather  than  dcsciibcd. 
Her  fuss,  her  worry,  her  excitement,  her  objurgations, 
her  horror,  all  fell  into  the  quiet  routine  of  Urerctou 
like  Greek  fire  into  a  placid  town.  The  two  old  men 
fell  before  it,  and  took  to  their  beds. 

“  In  bed  Lord  Leslie  had  leisure  to  reflect.  lie  had 
believed  the  anonymous  letters  from  the  first,  but  to 
make  a  scene  with  his  daughter  would  have  disturbed 
his  digestion,  and  health  was  the  first  thing  to  be  con¬ 
sidered.  Tlie  old  dowager,  however,  had  forced  an 
illness  on  him,  and  now,  since  his  system  was  dis¬ 
arranged,  it  was  as  well  to  have  the  fuss  over.  He 
sent  for  his  lawyer.  He  was  glad  Laura  had  defeated 
the  dowager  and  sent  her  flying,  and  in  reward  for 
this  his  new  will  was  more  lenient  to  her  than  he  felt 
she  deserved. 

“  This  business  over,  he  got  up  again  and  recom¬ 
menced  his  routine,  but  the  tviry  old  body  that  had 
carried  his  soul  so  long  was  worn  out  at  last,  and  on 
the  A'cry  first  day  that  the  lean  mummy  legs  threw 
themselves  across  the  saddle  on  the  strong  hack,  his 
head  drooped  forward,  and  he  was  carried  up  to  the 
bed  from  which  he  never  rose  again. 

“By  his  will  he  left  all  his  great  personal  property 
and  unentailed  estates  to  the  eldest  child  of  his 
daughter,  if  such  child  were  bom  within  a  year  of  his 
decease,  but  if  she  had  no  child  within  that  period,  all 
was  to  be  absolutely  hers,  with  the  exception  of  ten 
thousand  pounds  given  to  his  friend  and  brother  in 
longevity,  jMt.  Carleton. 

“  Laura  nearly  fainted  when  she  heard  the  words  of 


this  will.  They  seemed  to  her  fatal.  She  would  be  a 
mother  shortly,  and  this  circumstance  would  beggar 
her.  All  her  wealth,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  Avill, 
would  be  invested  in  the  hands  of  trustees  for  the 
benefit  of  the  infant,  and  there  Avould  be  handed  to  her  ^ 
only  an  annuity  of  a  thousand  pounds.  Instinctively 
she  felt  that  this  occurrence  would  be  fatal  to  her  j 

married  happiness,  and  the  sole  glimmer  of  joy  that  ! 

had  ever  illumined  her  dreary  path  would  be  quenched.  ‘ 
“Mr.  Norman,  however,  was  equal  to  the  emergency. 

M'ith  consummate  skill  he  coneealed  his  marriage,  but  j 
appeared  openly  as  his  Avife’s  suitor.  In  a  fortnight  all 
the  Avonder  of  tlie  affair  Avas  over,  and  all  the  Avorld 
had  got  used  to  the  fact  that  the  noble  and  rich 
Miss  Leslie  Avas  going  to  marry  the  parvenu  Mr.  Nor¬ 
man.  He  accustomed  the  neighbourhood  to  seeing 
them  together  in  their  drives  and  Avalks,  till  at  length,  , 
Avhen  ^liss  Leslie  Avent  to  Baris  for  change  of  air,  it 
was  considered  a  proper  thing  that  ^Ir.  Norman  should 
follow  her.  She  never  crossed  the  Channel.  Husband 
and  Avife  met  in  London,  and  took  a  journey  together 
to  an  obscure  village  in  the  North.  Here  Ferris  Nor¬ 
man  Avas  born,  and  faithless  to  CA’cry  promise  made  to 
his  Avife  that  the  child  should  be  cared  for  kindly, 

Jlr.  Nonnan  gave  it,  Avith  twenty  pounds,  to  one  of 
those  Avomen  Avhose  Avandcring  habits  made  him  hope 
that  in  a  year  or  two  all  trace  of  the  infant  Avould  bo 
lost.  But  the  woman  AA-as  cunning;  she  prescrA'ed  the 
linen,  the  mantle,  and  the  Indian  shaAvl  in  which  the 
child  Avas  Avrapped.  These  Avere  deposited  Avith  a 
shrcAvd  fanner's  Avife,  Avho,  guessing  they  might  one 
day  bring  her  good  luck,  Avillingly  paid  for  them,  and 
carefully  kept  them.  For  the  same  reason  she  felt  an 
interest  in  the  forlorn  child  left  Avith  so  strange  a 
nurse.  With  great  skill  she  marked  him  on  the  arm 
with  the  crest  and  the  letters  L.  L.,  which  she  had 
found  stamped  on  the  linen.  She  also  read  and  care¬ 
fully  preserved  the  few  letters  Avhich  Mr.  Norman  sent 
to  the  Avoman  with  certain  small  sums  of  money.  In 
fact,  but  for  this  protectress,  the  nahappy  infant  Avould 
soon  have  perished,  but  with  her  he  remained  safely 
till  nearly  three  years  old ;  then  the  tramp  who  called 
herself  his  mother  claimed  him,  and  he  commenced 
Avith  her  that  Avandcring  and  wretched  life  the  fruits 
of  Avhich  have  appeared  in  the  history  of  Mr.  Schmidt. 

“Eight  months  after  the  death  of  Loi’d  Leslie,  his 
daughter  Avas  married  Avith  great  ostentation  to  Mr. 
Norman.  By  this  time  Mr.  Carleton,  one  of  the 
trustees  appointed  by  the  will  for  the  infant,  Avas  dead, 
and  the  old  family  solicitor,  Avho  was  the  other,  evi¬ 
dently  considered  it  more  for  his  interest  to  be  friendly 
Avith  IMr.  and  Mra.  Norman  than  to  create  a  great  i 
slander  and  stir  about  a  supposititious  child.  Leslie  | 
Norman  Avas  not  born  till  eighteen  months  after  the  ; 

death  of  his  grandfather;  his  mother,  therefore,  took  | 

undisputed  possession  of  his  property.  | 

“  But  she  Avas  a  Aveary,  weary  woman.  Tortured  by  ' 
remorse,  filled  Avith  yeai'uings  for  her  lost  child,  and  | 
gradually  learning  to  distrust  her  husband  in  all  things,  i 
she  Avas  forced  at  length  to  confess  that  the  sacrifice 
she  had  made  for  happiness  had  been  made  in  vain.  i 
At  first  he  had  put  her  off  with  delusive  promises ;  ho 
had  even  said  that,  after  a  year  or  two,  the  child  should  | 
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be  restored  to  her.  And  among  the  persuasions  he  had 
used  to  induce  her  to  put  it  implicitly  in  his  hands 
was  a  proposition  to  go  over  to  Spain — where  so  few 
English  travelled — for  a  few  years  after  their  second 
marriage,  and  on  their  return  put  back  the  boy’s  age  a 
year.  In  talk  this  plan  seemed  very  feasible,  and  the 
wretched  Laura  Leslie,  clinging  to  her  husband  and 
her  husband’s  love,  consented  to  all  he  proposed.  Rut 
as  months  slipped  by  into  years  she  saw  how  hard  to 
devise,  how  almost  impossible  to  carry  out,  was  any 
plan  which  could  give  the  child  back  to  his  mother. 

“It  is  easy  to  conceive  the  long,  dreary  misery  of 
her  life,  but  it  would  be  hard  to  tell  it,  or  relate  how 
pride,  and  fear,  and  love  for  Leslie  combined  to  hold 
her  silent,  and  bear  with  .agonising  patience  the  horrible 
doubts  that  tormented  her  of  her  child's  destiny.  To 
silence  her  entreaties  to  be  allowed  to  sec  the  boy,  or 
to  rid  himself  of  her  importunities  respecting  his 
education  and  welfare,  Mr.  Norman,  five  years  after 
his  marriage,  assured  her  the  child  was  dead.  For  a 
long  period  she  believed  this  lie,  and  then  the  old 
doubt  came  back  to  her  with  a  fiercer  torture.  But 
^Ir.  Nonnan  still  persisted  in  the  truth  of  his  assertion, 
and  it  was  not  till  his  forsaken  son  was  fifteen  years  old 
that  he  confessed  the  boy  was  a  vagabond  and  a  thief. 

“  ‘  I  have  put  it  out  of  your  power  now  to  own  him,’ 
he  said  to  his  wife  brutally.  ‘  For  fifteen  years  you 
have  striven  to  make  me  acknowledge  myself  a  felon, 
now  you  had  better  be  contented  with  having  a  son  a 
convict,  without  desiring  to  have  your  husband  trans- 
poited  also.’ 

“From  that  day  to  the  day  of  his  death  Mrs.  Nor¬ 
man  never  spoke  to  him  again.  She  quitted  his  roof 
and  joined  her  mother’s  family  in  France,  all  business 
matters  between  them  being  arranged  by  Mr.  Grind. 

“Meanwhile,  Mr.  Norman  had  never  given  up  the 
bank;  his  fear  that  the  Leslie  property  might  slip 
through  his  hands  always  kept  him  hard  at  work 
heaping  up  riches.  But  by  many  strange  fatalities 
those  took  to  themselves  wings,  and  ho  died  possessed 
of  very  little  beyond  his  moiety  of  the  bank,  which  he 
left  to  his  wife,  and  after  her  to  his  eldest  son. 

“  It  is  not  often  that  people  have  a  glimmering  idea 
of  justice,  even  on  their  deathbeds,  but  it  would  appear 
that  this  rare  visitant  came  to  him  at  the  last,  and 
influenced  him  blindly  to  make  this  testament — blindly, 
because  by  it,  if  Ferris  established  his  claims,  he 
beggared  his  second  son,  Leslie. 

“  Some  years  before  his  death  he  told  Mr.  Grind  his 
secret,  and  received  his  promise  to  see  Ferris  Norman 
righted  if  he  lived. 

“And  so  the  man  died,  but  the  evil  he  had  done 
died  not  with  him. 

“  Soon  after  Mr.  Norman’s  de.ath  Mr.  Grind  visited 
the  village  and  the  fann  which  have  been  mentioned, 
and  there,  from  the  farmer’s  wife,  he  heard  news  which 
induced  him  to  believe  the  lad  was  dead.  The  tramp 
who  had  nursed  him  had  been  there,  and  declared  that 
he  was  drowned  in  a  certain  ship  which  had  foundered 
at  sea.  Mr.  Grind  made  inquiries,  and  found  that  a 
young  man,  aged  eighteen,  known  by  the  name  of 
‘Lucky  Lout,’  from  an  L.  L.  engraved  on  his  arm,  was 
among  the  crew.  Tracing  him  through  many  scenes. 


Mr.  Grind  identified  him  with  Ferris  Norman,  and, 
greatly  relieved  by  this  conclusion  to  a  sorrowful  task, 
he  gladly  went  over  to  Baris,  and  tranquilliscd  the 
unhappy  iirs.  Norman  with  this  intelligence. 

“She  thanked  him,  and  implored  him  with  tears  still 
to  keep  this  story  a  secret  from  Leslie. 

For  six  or  seven  yeai-s  all  was  tranquil  as  a  false  sea 
of  glass,  then,  as  has  been  related  in  the  first  jiart  of 
this  story,  Mr.  Grind  met  a  man  on  the  heath  near 
Sharpton  so  marvellously  resembling  Leslie  Norman 
that  his  suspicions  were  strongly  excited  as  to  his 
identity  with  the  Ferris  Norman  supposed  to  be  dead. 

“To  trace  his  career  backward,  step  by  step,  till  he 
was  identified  with  the  infant  brought  at  night  to  the 
tramp’s  poor  lodgings,  and  placed  in  her  coarse  nursing 
arms  by  a  strange  gentleman,  caused  Mr.  Grind  much 
trouble  and  two  or  three  years  of  time. 

“  It  was  while  it  appeared  still  uncertain  whether 
Schmidt  was  Ferris  Norman  or  not,  that  Mrs.  Norman 
wrote  requesting  Mr.  Grind  to  bring  him  to  Baris,  as 
she  had  a  fancy  that  her  eyes  could  tell  her  if  he  was 
really  her  son  or  no.  The  daring  robbei’y  that  he  had 
just  committed  at  ^Irs.  Rayner’s  and  his  subsequent 
flight  rendered  it  impossible  to  comply  with  this  request. 
And  it  was  then  Mr.  Grind  sent  that  memorable  tele¬ 
gram  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  Minnie  Sinclair. 

“  The  rest  can  be  greatly  guessed  at.  How  Mr. 
Schmidt  was  found  again,  and  sent  abroad,  with  a  good 
allowance  remitted  to  him  every  month,  and  how  he 
deported  himself  in  Belgium,  has  been  partly  seen  and 
partly  imagined.  It  was  not  till  after  his  marriage 
and  disappearance  that  Mr.  Grind,  working  always 
with  great  caution  and  secrecy,  succeeded  in  picking 
up  cveiy  clue  that  established  his  birth. 

“  lie  laid  the  proofs  before  Mrs.  Norman,  and  then 
that  unhappy  lady’s  courage  failed.  If  Leslie  had 
married  Slinnie  and  possessed  her  fortune,  she  might 
find  nerve  to  tell  him  the  truth,  but  now  it  seemed  to 
her  impossible. 

“  ‘  Give  me  peace  for  the  short  remnant  of  my 
wretched  life,’  she  said  to  Mr.  Grind,  ‘or  at  least 
give  me  a  respite  till  Ferris  is  found.’ 

“When  the  hand  of  death  was  on  Mrs.  Norman  she 
sent  for  her  son,  and  in  hurried,  faltering  words  she 
told  the  story  of  his  father’s  crime  and  her  lifelong 
remorse.  Death  gives  us  no  time  for  delay ;  it  closed 
her  eyes  before  she  had  found  strength  to  say  that 
Minnie  Sinclair  had  received  her  confession  before  it 
was  told  to  him. 

“Leslie  Norman  knew  himself  to  be  ruined,  and  he  fled 
back  to  England  in  blank  despair. 

“  For  some  little  time  there  was  still  a  hope  that  the 
wandering  vagabond  who  claimed  to  be  his  brother, 
and  his  mother’s  heir,  was  either  hopelessly  lost  or 
dead.  He  was  traced  to  America,  and  last  heard  of  ill 
of  fever  at  New  Orleans. 

“Did  he  die  of  this  fever,  or  was  he  living?  To 
ascertain  this  Mr.  Norman  went  up  to  Loudon.  Even 
then  Mr.  Grind  had  not  told  him  of  the  more  than 
brotherly  resemblance  between  him  and  Ferris.  What 
his  reasons  were  for  concealing  this  fact,  and  earnestly 
desiring  that  a  knowledge  of  it  should  not  reach  his 
mind,  have  yet  to  be  solved.” 
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real  masterpiece.  The  flowers  and  foliage  are  all  made 
of  diamonds.  This  lovely  jewel  is  a  brooch.  The 
blossoms  tremble  and  glitter  upon  their  delicate  stems, 
and  must  be  brilliant  indeed  by  gaslight. 

Another  brooch  is  formed  of  a  butterfly.  The  body 
is  of  gold  and  turquoise;  the  delicate  wings  are  of 
diamonds  studded  with  emeralds. 

Another  is  a 
..  bumming  -  bird 

diamonds  and 
emeralds,  and  is 
^  destined  for  the 

^  Empress  Eu- 

Another,  again, 
is  a  small  iiea- 


398.  — Walking  Toilet. 

A  tulle  bonnet,  spotted  and  bordered  with  beads; 
lace  lappets,  fastened  with  roses.  Dress  of  grey  silk 
poplin,  trimmed  with  loops  of  the  same  material, 
forming  a  leaf  pattern.  'Ihe  casac^ue  bodice  is  very 
long  at  the  back,  and  has  sleeves  a  la  juivc. 

399.  — Country  Toilet. 

A  bateliere  hat  made  of  crinohne,  trimmed  with 
flowers  and  a  bead  fringe.  A  dress  of  white  sultane, 
embroidered  with  violet  silk,  forming  a  pattern  of  vio¬ 
lets  and  foliage ;  high  bodice,  in  the  shape  of  a  waist¬ 
coat  in  front.  The  .upper-skirt  is  short,  and  without 
any  pleats.  Each  width  is  ornamented  with  a  long 
lappet  coming  down  from  the  waistband.  The  under¬ 
skirt  is  ornamented  with  three  embroidered  garlands  of 
violets  and  foliage. 
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Again  we  are  at  the  Champ  de  Mars,  and  walk 
through  the  spacious  circular  galleries  of  the  great 
crystal  palace. 

O  for  a  hundred  eyes  to  examine 
and  admire  all  the  splendours  con¬ 
tained  in  this  vast  palace !  But  one 
is  thoroughly  fagged  and  exhausted 
before  one  has  seen  half  the  things 
there  are  to  admire.  J 

The  tout  ensemhle  of  the  Exhibi- 
tion  does  not  strike  one  so  much  all  - 

at  once.  In  fact,  you  can  take  in 
but  very  little  of  it  at  a  time.  This 
depends  upon  the  circular  shape  of 
the  galleries,  which  prevents  any 
extensive  prospect.  AVe  walk  round 
and  round  those  interminable  gal-  mKf. 
leries  without  ever  beholding  any  juF  r);* 
vast  arena,  and  this  uniform  prome- 
nade  would  become  monotonous  in-  '  .  c' 

deed  did  we  not  here  and  there  meet  | 

with  some  marvellously  beautiful  £  '  «  ■ 

things  which  claim  our  attention  £  t  / 

and  admiration.  #  -  ’  ’ ,  F  / 


398. — Walking  Toilet. 


Thus,  for  instance,  the  section  of  jewels,  which  we 
have  not  yet  spoken  of,  is  most  dazzling. 

In  the  French  department  the  beauty  of  the  mate¬ 
rials  is  surpassed  by  the  extreme  perfection  of  the 
handiwork.  Diamonds  and  precious  stones  are  mounted 
with  the  most  exquisite  art. 

We  notice  in  particular  a  branch  of  lilac,  which  is  a 


cock  with  outspread  tail  brilliant  with  sapphires,  eme¬ 
ralds,  diamonds,  and  rubies. 

Fashionable  necklaces  arc  made  with  pendent  orna¬ 
ments  all  round ;  the  parure  of  diamonds  consists  of  a 
bandeau  or  diadem,  earrings,  necklace,  bracelets,  and 
brooch.  Light  mountings,  extremely  fine  and  elegant, 
are  those  preferred. 
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great  favour.  'Ihey 


'  III  a  .simpler  stylo  cameos  are  in 
re  mounted  in  pure  Grecian  style. 

Artistic  jewels  of  oxidised  silver  are  much  valued, 
ind  also  jewels  in  the  Byzantine  style  of  enamel,  inlaid 
tvith  small  pearls  and  precious  stones,  and  with  very 
lelicate  golcf  mountings. 

The  most  general  shape  for  brooches  is  that  of  a 
iiiall  round  shield.  Gold  of  several  shades  of  colour, 
inlaid  with  tiny  pearls,  makes  pretty,  simple  jewels. 
But  fanciful  shapes,  in  the  Chinese 
■tiid  Turkish  style,  are  fashionable 
for  earrings,  necklaces,  and  brace-  ^ 

lets. 

111  fact,  /antaisie  is  quite  the  order 
of  the  day  in  every  department  of  In 

la  mode.  V, 

Ijook  at  modem  boots  and  shoes ;  ^ 

can  an^hiiig  be  more  dainty  or 
•nijuettish  ?  jdy 

Now  that  the  skirts  of  our  dresses 
no  longer  cover  our  feet,  we  give 
more  thought  to  our  chanssure.  It  JW 

imst  correspond  to  the  rest  of  our 

Demi-high  boots  arc  made 
!)f  gros-grain  silk,  laced  over 
I  he  instep;  the  boot  is  oina- 
luented  at  the  top  with  a 


and  with  rosettes  of  blue  ribbon,  edged  with  guipure 
in  front. 

Arabian  slippers  of  yellow  morocco,  lined  and  piped 
with  red  silk. 

Sandals  of  rose-coloured  silk,  ornamented  with  pat¬ 
terns  of  white  guipure,  and  fastened  with  rose-coloured 
ribbons  crossed  over  the  instep,  and  again  several  times 
round  the  lower  part  of  the  leg,  and  fastened  in  front 
with  a  rosette. 


post  free,  if  they  address  their  demand  direct  to  the 
proprietor  of  La  Malle  des  Indes.  'i'hey  are  requested 
to  send  their  direction  very  plainly,  so  that  no  parcel 
of  specimens  may  be  lost. 

liCt  us  now  leave  the  galleries  of  the  Great  Exhibition 
to  visit  the  saloons  of  Madame  Pieffort,  No.  1,  Rue  de 
la  Grange  Bateliere ;  there  we  shall  sec  a  number  of 
new  and  tasteful  dresses. 

A  dress  of  mauve  gros-grain  silk,  with  a  long  skirt 

2  F  ^ 
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and  sweeping  train,  ornamented  with  rouleaux  of  the 
same  material,  which  come  down  cn  either  side,  and 
arc  rounded  off  towards  the  back,  where  they  simulate 
a  sort  of  bow  with  loops  and  ends.  This  pattern  is  rc- 
peate<l  upon  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  sleeves,  and  the 
rouleaux  arc  continued  round  the  neck  and  on  the 
waistband.  The  short  paletot  to  correspond  is  cut  out 
in  the  pcplum  style. 

A  dinner  dress  of  maize-coloured  gros-grain  silk  has 
a  sweeping  train,  trimmed  with  a  ruche  round  the 
bottom ;  a  tunic  of  white  lace  comes  down  as  far  as  the 
ruche;  it  is  slightly  looped  up  on  either  side  with 
bunches  of  Pannese  violets.  'J'he  low  bodice  is  orna¬ 
mented  with  a  fancy  drapery  of  white  tulle,  fastened 
with  violets  upon  the  shoulders.  A  bouquet  of  the 
same  flowers  is  placed  in  front. 

A  charming  white  costume  is  composed  of  an  under¬ 
skirt,  trimmed  with  Vandykes  of  black  braid,  and  of  an 
upper  one  looped  up  at  each  seam.  There  is  no  body 
to  the  skirt,  but  it  is  replaced  by  a  bodice  of  white 
muslin,  striped  with  narrow  black  ribbon  velvet.  A 
short  loose  paletot  is  ornamented  to  correspond  with 
the  skirt. 

A  ball  dress  of  Brussels  net  is  arranged  in  bouillons 
placed  lengthwise,  and  divided  by  strips  of  open-work 
straw  braid.  The  skirt  is  edged  round  the  bottom  with 
a  narrow  quilling  of  maize-coloured  ribbon ;  a  wide  sash 
of  white  tulle,  embroidered  with  straw,  is  fastened  at 
tlie  waist  with  a  bunch  of  wheatears. 

The  low  bodice  is  rounded  off  at  the  sides  and  orna¬ 
mented  with  a  plastron  of  small  bouillons;  the  small 
sleeves  are  also  formed  of  bouillons. 

Madame  Pieffort  also  prepares  bodices  of  tarlatane, 
foulard,  and  muslin. 

A  bodice  of  white  tarlatane  is  ornamented  with  braces 
of  blue  silk,  embroidered  with  a  pattern  of  wheatears 
in  maize-coloured  silk ;  the  neck,  wrist,  and  waist  bands 
are  also  of  blue  silk,  embroidered  in  the  same  style. 

A  very  pretty  white  muslm  bodice  is  embroidered 
round  the  neck,  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  sleeves,  and 
the  waistband,  and  in  front  there  is  a  plain  .strip  of 
linen,  stitched  on  either  side. 

White  foulard  bodices,  made  very  simply,  arc  em¬ 
broidered  in  point  Russo,  with  black  or  with  bright- 
colomed  silk. 

Other  bodices  arc  made  entirely  of  white  guipure  lace ; 
they  are  worn  with  a  coloured  silk  skirt,  and  a  necklace 
and  bracelets  of  ribbon  of  the  colour  of  the  skirt,  stud¬ 
ded  with  pearl  or  crystal  beads.  This  forms  a  pretty 
toilet  for  a  concert,  dinner  party,  or  evening  promenade. 

The  bonnets  of  the  month  are  exceedingly  pretty  and 
graceful. 

Tulle  bonnets  are  generally  of  the  fanchon  shape. 
Straw  or  crinoline  bonnets  of  different  round  or  oval 
patterns. 

Rice-straw  is  more  fashionable  this  summer  than 
crinoline.  There  arc  also  some  very  pretty  kinds  of 
fancy  straw. 

A  Leghorn  bonnet  of  the  Dubarry  shape  is  trimmed 
with  black  ribbon  and  chains  of  straw  pa=scmcntcrie. 
A  bouquet  of  red  silk  poppies  is  placed  on  one  side. 
The  stiiiig.i,  of  black  ribbon,  arc  fastened  with  one 
poppy. 


A  fanchon  of  black  tulle,  spotted  with  straw,  is  orna¬ 
mented  on  one  side  with  a  bunch  of  wheatears,  fastened 
with  links  of  straw.  The  wide  strings  arc  of  straw- 
coloured  ribbon. 

Another  fanchon  is  made  partly  of  light  green  tulle 
and  partly  of  white  blonde,  both  arranged  in  small 
bouillons ;  a  small  garland  of  narcissus,  brilliant  with 
crystal  drops,  is  placed  upon  the  division  between  the 
white  and  green.  There  are  no  ribbon-strings,  but 
wide  lappets  of  green  tulle,  fastened  with  a  spray  of 
narcissu.s. 

A  bonnet  of  felt-coloured  crape  is  pointed  in  front  in 
the  JIarie  Stuart  style ;  it  is  edged  with  crystal  drops ; 
three  small  red  roses  are  placed  inside.  Wide  craiie 
lappets  are  fastened  in  front  with  one  red  rose. 

A  golden  brown  straw  bonnet  of  a  rounded  shape  is 
trimmed  with  a  tuft  of  pretty  wild  grasses  placed  upon 
a  cross  strip  of  silk  of  the  same  colour.  Strings  of 
brown  ribbon. 

Round  bonnets  of  rice-straw  ornamented  with  gar¬ 
lands  of  roses,  or  violets,  or  peach-blossoms,  ant; 
fanchons  of  white  tulle  with  vTcaths  of  foliage,  or  witli 
I  brigiit  blue  or  green  pear-shaped  grelots  with  metallic 
leaves,  are  most  fashionalde  for  dress  toilets,  while  the 
brown  straw  bonnet  is  suited  for  demi-toilet. 

Toquets  and  berets  triumph  over  all  the  other  shapes 
of  hats  that  wore  attenqited  at  the  beginning  of  tlu 
season.  The  ’x'ret  is  a  sort  of  oval  toquet ;  it  is  made 
of  straw  or  crinoline  studded  with  beads,  and  trimmed 
with  a  plait  of  velvet  or  a  garland  of  flowers,  and  an 
aigrette. 

The  Bismarck  colour  is  still  most  fashionable  both 
for  bonnets  and  dresses.  It  is  a  rich  shade  of  brown  ; 
some  call  it  aile  <k  hanneton. 

Crinolines  have  kept  their  ground  for  this  summer 
at  least,  though  much  reduced  in  size.  The  nicest 
jupons  arc  those  of  real  crinoline — that  is,  horsehair’;  it 
keeps  out  the  dress  quite  comfortably,  without  being 
stiff  and  unbending  like  steel  circles. 

Train-shaped  skirts  are  now  adopted  for  full  dress 
only ;  demi-toilette,  indoor,  or  walking  dresses  arc 
made  with  the  skirt  scarcely  touching  the  ground. 
This  is  piefcrred  by  many  ladies  to  the  short  dress. 

Organdi  dresses  are,  for  the  most  part,  made  without 
bodices,  and  worn  with  clear  white  muslin  ones,  and  a 
short  loose  paletot  of  the  same  material  as  the  dress. 

By  a  strange  caprice  of  fashion,  tlie  embroidery  pat¬ 
terns  of  varied  and  brilliant  colours  formerly  known 
as  Oriental,  arc  now  called  Breton,  and  under  this  ncv.' 
name  they  are  more  fashionable  than  ever. 

The  Breton  costume  is  all  the  fiircur  for  the  seaside 
this  year.  It  consists,  both  for  ladies  and  little  girls, 
of  a  rlouble  skirt  and  short  paletot  of  white  cashmere 
leno  or  other  light  fancy  material,  trimmed  with  cross 
strips  })inked  out  all  round,  and  embroidenyl  «  la  lire- 
toinic  with  line  coloured  wool. 

Many  paletots  are  made  of  white  foulard;  they  are 
embroideied  in  point  Russc,  some  with  black,  some  with 
coloured  silk.  These  paletots  are  cool  and  pleasant  to 
wear,  and  look  well  with  dresses  of  printed  muslin  or 
organdi,  and  also  with  white  muslin  dresses. 

All  paletots  are  loose.  A  new  pattern  is  the  mantilla 
paletot.  Behind,  it  looks  exactly  like  any  straight  pale- 
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tot,  but  in  front  it  lias  the  shape  of  a  loose  mantle, 
falling  in  long  lappets  on  either  side,  but  still  reaching 
up  to  the  neck. 

Paletots  of  white  ribbed  cloth  arc  also  in  great  favour 
for  the  seaside.  The  cloth  is,  of  course,  very  light ; 
other  paletots  arc  grey  or  chined  white  and  black. 

Almost  all  dresses  arc  trimincd  with  cross  strips, 
rouleaux,  or  plaits  of  silk  and  satin ;  it  is  quite  the 
favourite  style  of  trimming  of  the  season. 

A  short  skirt  or  tunic  is  often  simulated  by  the  trim¬ 
ming  upon  the  skirt  of  the  dress ;  it  forms  Vandykes, 
scallops,  or  tabs  of  different  shapes.  Sometimes  a  row 
of  beads  runs  through  the  centre  of  the  rouleaux  or 
cross  strips,  or  a  very  narrow  strip  is  laid  over  a  wider 
one  of  a  contrasting  colour. 

Plaits  arc  formed  of  cross  strips  of  silk  and  satin ; 
they  arc  often  of  two  colours ;  thus  if  the  dress  is  chined 
green  and  white,  the  plait  will  be  white  and  green  also. 

Silk  dresses  arc  frequently  trimmed  with  satin  rou¬ 
leaux  or  pipings. 

AVhitc  muslin  or  organdi  dresses  arc  ornamented  with 
open-work  strips  of  embroidery  or  guipure  lace,  which 
arc  disposed  in  the  same  manner  as  rouleaux  or  cross 
strips  upon  silk  or  stuff  dresses.  Coloured  ribbons  are 
laid  under  the  insertion.  A  loose  paletot  or  a  pcplum 
of  the  same  material  is  trimmed  to  correspond. 

DESCniPTION  OF  OUU  FASHION  PLATE. 

Right-hand  FiarnE. — Seaside  toilet,  a  catahin  capote 
of  white  cashmere,  lined  with  blue  silk.  An  upper-dress 
of  white  cashmere,  trimmed  with  bows  and  cross  strips 
of  blue  silk.  The  bodice  has  no  sleeves ;  it  is  high 
behind,  low  and  rounded  in  front,  and  worn  with  a 
muslin  chemisette.  The  under-dress  is  of  white  silk, 
and  worn  with  sleeves  of  the  same  material,  the  whole 
being  also  ornamented  with  cross  strips  of  blue  silk. 
Leather  boots. 

Country  Toilet. — A  rice-straw  bonnet,  surrounded 
with  white  silk,  over  which  is  placed  a  row  of  beads. 
A  cordon  of  roses,  with  foliage,  ornaments  the  right  side. 
I  x)ng  white  pendants  hang  on  the  chignon.  Wide  white 
ribbon-strings.  The  upper-dress  is  of  white  muslin, 
tiiramed  with  narrow  violet  silk  bands.  The  bodice 
with  embroidered  revers  is  buttoned  on  the  side,  and 
forms  a  sort  ot  basquine,  cut  out  at  the  bottom  in 
pointed  tabs,  edged  with  violet  silk  fringe.  Plain  silk 
waistband ;  sleeve  to  match.  White  muslin  chemisette. 
The  under-dress  is  made  of  plain  liyht  Bismarck  coloured 
silk.  Violet  silk  boots. 

The  little  girl's  dress  is  of  white  muslin,  trimmed  with 
scarlet  silk,  and  worn  with  a  pleated  petticoat. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  PATTERN. 

WATCH- POCKET  l.N  BEADS. 

Materials ;  Canvas ;  4  rows  of  pearl  beads ;  1  oz.  of 
crystal ;  1  oz.  of  chalk ;  ^  oz.  of  alabaster ;  half  a  bunch 
of  steel  beads ;  a  few  gold  beads ;  and  1  dozen  skeins 
of  scarlet  wool  for  grounding. 

Our  coloured  engraving  represents  this  elegant  watch- 
pocket  in  full  size — indeed,  the  pattern  is  slightly  larger 
than  the  original.  The  pattern  is  composed  of  vine- 
leaves  and  large  and  smaller  stars.  The  leaves  are 
worked  in  crystal  beads,  the  veinings  being  in  steel 
beads,  and  the  stems  in  alabaster  and  crystal.  The 


centre  of  tho  smaller  stars  surrounding  the  pattern  is 
a  large  pearl  bead,  around  which  arc  small  chalk  beads. 
In  the  centre  of  the  larger  star  also  is  a  pearl  bead,  the 
14  beads  immediately  framing  the  large  pearl  being 
gold ;  the  rest  of  the  large  star  is  composed  of  alabaster 
and  crj’stal.  The  grounding  is  worked  with  bright 
scarlet  wool  in  common  cross  stitch. 

JMadamc  Adolphe  Goubaud,  S3,  Rathbone-place, 
Oxford-street,  W.,  supplies  the  above  materials  for 
one  pair  for  3s.  4d. ;  postage,  8d. 


SPINNINGS  IN  TOWN. 

“  Order  reigns  in  LUlipnt  Town.” 

The  Children's  Laureate. 

And  whore  is  Lilliput  Town?  Dean  Swift  states 
that  this  famous  city  is  north-west  of  Van  Die¬ 
men’s  Land,  latitude  30®  2 '. 

The  Silkworm  affirms  that  it  is  much  nearer  home, 
about  51®  30',  at  210,  Regent-street,  and  that  W.  H. 
Cremer,  jun.,  is  the  monarch  thereof. 

This  monarch  gives  up  his  whole  time  and  attention 
to  the  happiness  and  amusement  of  his  little  subjects. 

Lilliput  Town  is  a  paradise  for  little  girls.  All  that 
appertains  to  doll  life  is  arranged  in  a  large,  well-lighted 
room.  Wc  saw  dolls  of  all  sizes,  makes,  and  sorts — 
dolls  in  every  stage  of  clothing — dolls  in  every  possible 
attitude  arranged  round  this  apartment,  the  centre  of 
the  room  being  entirely  occupied  with  objets  de  toilette, 
trousseaux,  &c. 

Silkwonn  is  passionately  fond  of  babies,  and  this 
large  baby  doll  is  really  too  fascinating.  What  curly 
hair !  what  eyes,  “  celestial  blue  !”  what  waxen  hands ! 
and,  prettiest  of  all,  rosy  tiny  feet !  Mr.  Cremer  assures 
me  this  doll  is  modelled  from  life :  it  is  indeed  lifelike. 
See  hero  arc  baby-dolls  of  all  sizes,  tiny  dolls  for  tiny 
arms,  dolls  to  match  every  size  of  girlhood,  dolls  dressed 
a  I'oijant,  lying  in  neat  little  trunks,  with  a  complete 
layette,  and  every  .article  necessary  for  baby’s  dressing 
and  washing,  from  the  bath  to  the  powder-puff.  Boxes 
of  large  size,  and  portmanteaus  contain  grown-up  dolls 
with  complete  outfits — dresses  for  parties,  tho  prome¬ 
nade,  for  presentation  at  court,  wedding  dresses,  with 
delicate  orange  blossoms  en  petit,  and  lace  of  the  finest 
make ;  aristocratic  dollies,  with  golden  combs  for  golden 
locks,  with  jewels,  necklaces,  brooches,  rings,  earrings, 
bracelets,  girdles  and  garters,  hats  and  bonnets,  socks 
and  stockings,  in  cotton.  Lisle  thread,  and  silk,  parasols 
and  purses,  chignons,  capes  and  capelines,  furs  and 
muffs,  opera  cloaks  and  jackets,  fans  and  scent-bottles. 
Boxes  that  contain 

“  All  manner  of  things  that  a  '  dolly'  can  pnt 
On  the  crown  of  her  head  or  tho  sole  of  her  foot, 

Or  wrap  ronnd  her  shonldets,  or  fit  ronnd  her  waist. 

Or  that  can  bo  sewed  on,  or  pinned  on,  or  laced. 

Or  tied  on  with  a  string,  or  stitched  on  with  a  bow. 

In  front  or  behind,  above  or  below : 

Bonnets,  mantillas,  capes,  collars,  and  shawls. 

Dresses  for  breakfasts,  and  dinners,  and  balls. 

Dresses  to  sit  in,  and  stand  in,  and  walk  in. 

Dresses  to  dance  in,  and  flirt  in,  and  talk  in, 

Dresses  in  which  to  do  nothing  at  all. 

Dresses  for  winter,  spring,  summer,  and  fall ; 

AH  of  them  different  in  colour  and  pattern. 

Silk,  mnslin,  and  lace,  crape,  velvet,  and  satin. 
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“Brnc-adn  atid  broadcloth,  and  other  material 
Qnite  a^  etpensive,  and  mnch  mure  ethereal— 
lu  »h‘>rt,  fur  all  thiugs  that  could  ever  be  tbonght  of, 

Or  milliner,  modiste,  or  tradesman  be  bought  of.” 

And,  as  the  old  school-books  say,  many  other  things 
“  too  numerous  to  mention  in  this  outline.” 

But  dollies,  however  beautifully  clad,  require  more 
than  ever  Mr.  Cromer’s  trousseaux  to  keep  them  in 
good  humour.  They  must  have  houses,  and  see  how 
real  and  beautifully  those  houses  are  made.  Practical 
doors — in  stage  parlance— opening  on  a  hall,  and  real 
stairs,  with  doors  opening  right  and  left  to  drawing  and 
dining  rooms ;  upstairs,  bed  and  dressing  rooms,  bath¬ 
rooms  and  nurseries,  all  furnished  in  the  nicest  mode, 
and  with  the  most  charming  indifference  to  upholsterers’ 
little  accounts.  One  suite  in  carved  oak,  another  in 
walnut  and  ormolu,  mirrors  without  end,  lamps,  cande¬ 
labra,  double  waslistands,  marble-topped  and  fitted  with 
fairy  c'.iina  ware. 

Nor  is  the  kitchen  department  neglected.  Every 
requisite  for  good  housekeeping  is  in  its  place,  with 
the  exception  of  a  miniature  copy  of  Mrs.  Beeton's 
Householil  Mnnnrjement.  Mr.  Cromer  deplored  this 
“  flaw  ill  his  diamond”  edition,  and  said  that  the  com¬ 
plaints  of  the  dolls  on  this  subject  made  his  life  a 
burden  to  him.  The  Silkworm,  promising  to  intercede 
with  the  enterprising  publishers  on  his  behalf,  then 
concluded  the  examination  of  the  kitchen  and  sculleries. 

These  mansions  are  made  in  all  sizes,  and  furnished  for 
the  use  of  dolls  of  incomes  ranging  from  £200  to  £2,000 
per  annum.  Now  for  the  dolls’  carriages,  Mons,  Cremer 
can  please  the  most  fastidious  dolly  yet  manufactured  ; 
he  has  every  kind  of  carriage,  from  the  fast  Hansom 
cab  to  the  single  perambulator.  These  last  are  very 
pretty,  and  exact  copies  of  the  best  make  of  peram¬ 
bulators  ;  then  there  are  omnibuses,  English  and 
French. 

Before  quitting  the  temple  of  dollies  the  Si’Jcworm 
noticed  a  very  pretty  present  for  an  industrious  child — 
a  box  containing  a  doll  and  matciials  of  all  kinds  to  cut 
out  dresses,  under-linen,  &c.,  for  her  clothes,  with  silk 
and  cotton  to  make  them  with.  Necessaire  des  poupees 
is  the  name  of  this  useful  box. 

The  walking  and  talking  dolls  come  under  the  head 
of  mechanical  toys ,  they  are  really  wonderful ;  they  say 
“  mamma,”  “papa.”  walk  across  the  room,  holding  their 
anns  out  like  a  child  for  support,  only,  unlike  the  real 
Simon  Pure,  they  walk  on  without  the  constant  tumbles 
our  little  ones  get.  “  Mamma,”  “  papa”  arc  well  imitated, 
and  these  dolls,  besides  their  accomplishments,  arc 
extremely  pretty. 

A  gaiJener  wheeling  a  barrowful  of  plants  was 
shown  me ;  he  lifts  each  foot  alternately  and  runs 
along.  A  cat  fantastically  dressed,  playing  on  the 
harp,  moves  its  head  as  if  keeping  time  to  the  music, 
while  its  paws  sweep  the  harp-strings  most  naturally. 
A  conceal 'd  musical-box  of  course  is  the  real  performer. 

The  .Silkworm  next  observed  a  duck  which,  on  being 
wound  up  and  placed  in  the  water,  swam  round  a  large 
fountain,  moving  its  webbed  feet  in  exact  mimicry  of 
its  origi  lal  of  the  duck-pond, 

A  boat  with  a  rower  who  is  the  “  Woodgate”  of 
amateur  rowers  in  Lilliput  laud,  next  attracted  my 


admiration,  feathering  his  oar  in  first-rate  style,  and  is 
confidently  expected  to  pull  stroke  in  the  winning  boat 
in  the  next  race  between  the  Lilliput  universities, 

Mr.  Cremer  keeps  in  harbour  first-rate  ships  and 
boats  built  on  the  best  lines— schooners,  cutters,  yawls, 
luggers,  A  1  clipper  built.  All  of  these  boats  have 
had  their  trial  trip,  and  are  warranted  to  sail  perfectly. 
Every  portion  of  the  rigging  is  perfect,  and  boys  will  be 
delighted  with  the  squadron  now  lying  in  Mr.  Cremer's 
docks. 

Among  boys’  delights  I  must  not  omit  a  famous  toy. 
a  water-cart.  This  cart  waters  beautifully,  and  can  bo 
stopped  at  will— a  delightful  toy  for  the  garden.  Then 
there  arc  waggons  strong  and  stout,  with  dray-horse.s 
to  match ;  stables  for  four  or  five  horses,  carriages,  groom, 
and  every  artiele  as  complete  for  stable  use  a.s  the  houses 
are  for  the  little  ladies.  These  stables  have  a  pretty 
Swiss  cottage  for  the  groom,  and  a  loft  to  keep  in 
store  the  fodder  for  the  horses.  'J'herc  are  also  hou.ses 
for  cows  and  dairies  attached ;  an  elephant  who  move  • 
his  trunk  and  roars :  Japanese  tops  which,  when  spun, 
let  fall  six  smaller  spinning-tops. 

Of  large  toys  to  set  out  on  a  table  there  arc  all  sorl- 
and  descriptions,  from  a  gigantic  Noah’s  ark  to  a  cam) 
at  Aldershott,  Avith  tents,  men,  and  guns  complete 
Mr.  Cremer  has  all  the  old-fashioiud  toys  as  well  a 
the  very  newest  inventions.  Musical-boxes  are  arranged 
in  many  different  devices,  some  Avith  pretty  figim 
dancing  and  playing. 

The  folloAving  toys  for  outdoor  use  and  older  childret' 
are  a  few  among  the  many  I  noticed  :— Croquet  sets  in 
great  variety.  One  set  Avas  made  in  ivory,  mallet,  balls, 
sticks,  all  exquisitely  polished  and  Avhite  as  suoav;  tht 
colours  were  sunk  in  rings  round  the  balls  and  on  tin 
handles  of  the  mallets.  Lawn  quintain,  laAvn  cupu- 
lettc,  Danish  bowls,  boxes  containing  three  or  more 
outdoor  games,  boxes  of  parlour  amusements,  such  as 
draughts,  chess,  morelles,  spilikens ;  the  mosaic  game, 
gymnastic  exercises  of  all  kinds,  kites  in  the  forms 
of  birds,  parlour  cricket,  parlour  croquet,  billiard 
tables. 

The  Silkworm,  charmed  at  all  these  trea.jurcs  jirc- 
pared  for  the  happy  children  of  this  happy  age,  and  not 
unmindful  of  four  blue  eyes  looking  for  mamma  in  her 
own  particular  mulberry-tree,  put  a  fcAv  queries  as  to 
price,  and  learnt,  to  her  surprise,  that  these  delights 
aie  within  the  reach  of  most.  Mr.  Cremer  has  toys 
from  Cd.  up  to  £20.  lie  has  just  collected  in  the  Baris 
Exhibition  specimens  of  the  toys  of  all  nations.  At 
the  close  of  this  grand  I’aiisian  fair  they  Avill  be  on 
view  in  Regent-street. 

From  childhood  to  girlhood  is  a  quick  transition ;  the 
doll  of  Monsieur  Cremer,  discarded  at  f  .urteen,  and 
given  to  the  “  little”  sister  Avith  many  instructions,  and 
followed  by  loving,  longing  glances,  is  resumed  a  fcAV 
years  later,  Avith  this  slight  difference,  tliat  “  papa”  and 
“mamma”  arc  constantly  on  the  tiny  lips,  and  no 
winding  uja  is  required  to  induce  the  repetition  of  tho.se 
SAvect  sounds.  But  before  this  “  crown  cf  life”  comes 
to  bless  our  fair  daughters,  before  their  arms  again 
clasp  a  “  baby  doll.”  before  the  many  “  make-believes” 
of  Avashing,  dressing,  &c.,  arc  turned  into  delicious 
realities,  there  is  an  important  ceremony,  a  irrclimiuary 
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iuitiation  into  the  dignities  of  matronhood,  a  glimpse  of 
bridal  glories,  a  vision  of  Hymen’s  trappings,  a  “  trous- 
Bcau.”  Hearken,  D  daughters,  to  the  description  of  the 
proper  frame  of  mind  in  which  you  should  approach  the 
sacred  mysteries  of  this  all-important  subject.  Where 
will  you  find  a  better  examijlo  of  a  bride  elect  than  in 
the  famed  Griselda  Grantlcy,  Lady  Dumbello? 

“Grisehla  displayed  no  lack  of  a  becoming  inte¬ 
rest.  She  went  to  work  steadily,  closely,  and  .almost 
with  solemnity,  as  though  the  busii  esr  in  h.and 
were  one  which  it  would  be  wicked  to  treat  with 
impatience.  She  even  struck  her  mother  with  awe 
by  the  grandeur  of  her  ideas  and  the  depth  of  her 
theories.  Nor  let  it  be  supposed  that  she  rushed 
away  at  once  to  the  consideration  of  tlie  great 
fabric  which  rvas  to  be  the  ultimate  sign  and  mark  of 
her  status,  the  quintessence  of  her  briding,  tlie  outer 
veil,  as  it  were,  of  the  tabernacle — namely,  her 
wedding-dress.  As  a  gre.at  poet  works  himself  up  by 
degrees  to  that  inspiration  which  is  necessary  for  the 
grand  turning-point  of  his  epic,  so  did  she  slowly 
approach  the  hallowed  ground  on  which  she  would  sit, 
with  her  ministers  around  her,  wdien  about  to  discu-s 
the  nature,  the  extent,  the  design,  the  colouring,  the 
structure,  and  the  ornamentation  of  that  momentous 
piece  of  apparel.  No :  there  was  much  indeed  to  be 
done  before  she  came  to  this ;  and  as  the  poet  to  wdiom 
IL.ave  alluded,  just  invokes  his  muse  and  then  brings 
lu3  smaller  events  gradually  out  upon  his  stage,  so  did 
Miss  Grantlcy,  with  sacred  fervour,  ask  her  mother’s 
aid,  and  then  prepare  her  list  of  all  those  articles  of 
under-clothing  which  must  be  the  substratum  for  the 
visible  magnificence  of  her  trousseau.” 

It  is  of  this  “  substratum”  th.at  the  Silkworm  designs 
to  spin.  The  “upper  ten”  have  only  to  give  their 
orders — money  no  object — and  lo!  Paris  furnishes 
.an  exquisite  corhcHle  dc  manage ;  but  to  many  of  our 
readers  money  is  a  great  object,  and  the  advertisment 
of  a  £20  ti’ousscau  has  attracted  many  eyes  and 
elicited  many  inquiries.  “Will  the  Silkworm  see  for 
us?”  “Will  the  Silkwonn  inquire  about  the  £20 
trousseau  and  let  us  know  all  about  it  ?” 

From  Regent-street  to  Piecadilly — Vigo-sti-cet,  Sack- 
rille-strcet,  here  we  are  at  37,  Piccadilly.  Mrs.  Addley 
Bourne  is  most  obliging,  ai.d  will  show  all  her  needle¬ 
work  treasures. 

This  is  what  the  Silkworm  saw  in  the  said  trousseau : 
Good  merino  vests ;  flannel  petticoats  of  two  qualities 
and  colours;  nightdresses  of  Horrocks’  longcloth 
trimmed  with  frills  and  embroidery ;  chemises  of  two 
shapes  and  qualities  (the  Silkworm  recommends  the 
Alexandra  shape) ;  beautiful  petticoats  trimmed  and 
tucked ;  petticoat  bodices ;  stays ;  handkerchiefs,  alt  of 
excellent  material,  good  work,  and  beautiful  trimming. 

The  dressing-gowns,  some  of  flannel — ladies  have  a 
choice  of  scarlet,  blue,  and  pink — the  other  of  a  pretty 
print — are  long  and  hamlsome,  tastefully  trimmed,  and 
made  on  a  first-rate  pattern. 

The  stockings  arc  most  excellent,  and  those  of  Lisle 
thread  p.articularly  pleased  me.  Three  jupons  arc 
>ncluded  in  this  outfit,  a  Sansflcctum,  Gemma,  and 
^hite  Brillantd  jupon.  They  are  all  good,  but  the 
Silkworm  prefers  the  Gemma  to  all  the  others  for  its 


extreme  lightness — a  quality  mueh  to  be  appreciated  in 
warm  weather.  The  Gemma  is  so  called  from  the 
peculiarity  of  the  steel  fasteners,  wdiich  are  shaped  as 
gems  are  cut,  in  faucets.  Upon  inquiry  I  found  that 
any  single  article  from  this  trousseau  may  be  had 
separately,  and  ladies  may,  if  they  jileaso,  dispense 
with  or  change  any  article  for  one  of  superior  finish ; 
but  the  trousseau,  taken  as  it  stands,  does  Mrs.  Bourne 
infinite  credit,  .and  ladies  wdiose  incomes  arc  limited 
can  obtain  a  good  and  ladylike  outfit  for  the  twenty 
l)Ounds  above  mentioned.  Of  cour.se  no  Silkwonn 
could  be  satisfied  until  she  had  inspected  other  trous¬ 
seaux  of  more  pi-eteatious  character,  and  iu  larger 
quantities. 

Neatness  and  good  material  arc  the  rule,  and  the 
Silkworm  was  pleased  to  find  that  some  p.atterns  she 
noticed  in  the  lowest-priced  trousseau  are  used  in  the 
forty,  fifty,  sixty,  and  eighty  guineas  outfit,  as  being 
the  best  and  newest.  Among  these  patterns  the 
Beatrice,  Edith,  Maude,  and  Alexandra  chemises  were 
rcmark.ublc  for  their  design  and  shape,  as  arc  the 
Belgravia,  Favourite,  and  Princess  patterns  m  night- 
dre.s.s'’s.  An  excellent  assortment  of  lingerie — collars 
and  cuffs  of  v.arious  shape  and  form — the  imints,  or 
“  pcplum,”  still  cai'rying  off  the  honours,  .although 
flowers,  heads,  bows,  and  buckles  arc  among  the  most 
fashionable  designs — plain  linen  collars  trimmed  with 
Valenciennes  lace,  with  satin-stitch  embroidery,  with 
point  russc — all  these  were  shown  me. 

In  corsets  I  saw  several  varieties.  The  “  Sym¬ 
metrical”  laces  at  the  side,  and  avoids  marking  the 
dress  with  the  lace,  sometimes  obscrv.able  in  stout 
figures.  Tlie  “  Il.annozon”  corset  draws  iu  with  a 
band,  and  looks  most  comfortable  In  jupons,  besides 
the  three  I  named,  I  saw  the  Demi-Gcmraa,  Demi- 
Sansflcctum,  the  Piccjidilly,  the  Demi-Ondina,  and  the 
Pompadour,  which  are  all  modified  in  size,  and  suit  the 
prevailing  taste. 

The  Silkworm  can  recommend  the  trousseaux  and 
articles  inspected;  they  arc  not  only  rcason.able  in 
price,  but  excellent  in  quality,  style,  and  workmanship. 

Mens.  Rimmcl  was  at  the  entrance  of  his  abode  of 
sweet  perfumes  as  the  Silkworm  was  returning  home, 
a  little  fatigued  with  her  day’s  sport.  “Silkworm,” 
said  he,  “I  h.avc  yet  a  novelty  to  show  you.  I  will 
detain  you  un  petit  moment  sculement.  Sec,  here  is  my 
new  soap  for  tnavcllcrs — savon  des  vnyageurs — Seife  des 
Itiisendin—jaboii  del  viajantc.  You  know,  for  you  are  a 
travelled  Silkworm,  with  what  difficulty  good  soap  is 
procured  on  the  continent.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you 
carry  it  about  with  you,  how  wet  and-disagrccablc  arc 
both  soap  and  dressing-case.  Vuila  un  ranlde!  Sec, 
in  this  box,  no  bigger  than  a  shaving-soap  case,  aro 
twenty-five  cakes  of  so.ap,  like  medals  or  coins,  and 
amply  sufficient  to  last  the  most  energetic  washer  an 
entire  day,  and  yet  not  valuable  enough  to  carry  away. 
Tlius  you  liave  always  a  clean,  fresh  piece  of  soap — a 
luxury  at  the  price  of  a  necessity — one  shilling  the 
box !”  “  Monsieur,”  replied  the  Silkworm,  “  the  idea 
is  worthy  of  your  high  intelligence — your  untiring 
ingenuity — your  foreign  policy,  I  see,  is  no  meddle  and 
muddle,  but  medal  and  model — this  circle  of  soap, 
so  clear,  so  pure,  so  bright,  so  appstis  .ant !" 
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402. — Pocket  Comb  Case. 


403. — Trimming  for  Bodice.s,  Jackets,  &c. 

CROCHET  WORK  AND  WHITE  EMBROIDERY. 

This  trimming  consists  of  two  strips  of  croclict  inser¬ 
tion  sewn  together,  and  trimmed  with  square  pieces  of 
blue  ribbon,  as  can  be  seen  in  illustration.  Each  square 
of  ribbon  is  trimmed  with  a  pattern  in  embroidery 


the  1st  of  the  5  chain; 
after  having  worked  it, 
finish  the  1st  long  treble), 
1  chain,  1  leaf,  1  double 
in  the  middle  stitch  of  the 
next  scallop,  1  scallop,  1 
double  ill  the  middle  stitch 
of  the  next  scallop ;  1 
scalloj),  1  double  in  the 
middle  stitch  of  the  next 
scallop ;  repeat  from  *. 
4th  row :  1  double  in  the 
1st  stitch  of  the  preceding 
row,  *  1  leaf,  1  double  in 
the  chain  stitch  between 
the  first  2  leaves.  1  leaf.  1 
double  in  the  middle  stitch 
of  next  scallop.  7  chain,  1 
double  in  the  middle  stitch 
of  the  next  scallop ;  repeat 
from  *.  5th  row  :  1  chain, 
*  1  leaf,  1  slip  stitch  in 


403. — ^Trimming  for  White  Bodice«. 


404. — Braiding  Design. 
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the  double  stitch  between 
the  2  fii'st  leaves  of  the 
preceding  row  1  leaf,  2 
chain,  )  ])uil  iii)wai(ls,  2 
chain,  1  double  in  the  next 
double,  1  scallop  in  wliich 
the  2  purl  must  be  turned 
upwards,  1  double  in  the 
next  double,  2  chain,  1 
purl  turned  upwards,  2 
chain  ;  repeat  tioiu  *.  (ith 
row :  *  1  double  in  the 
chain  stitch  before  the  1st 
leaf,  1  scallop  like  the  one 
in  the  preceding  row,  1 
double  in  the  dliain  stitch 
after  the  2  following 
leaves,  1  similar  scallop, 
1  double  in  the  middle 
stitcli  of  the  next  scal¬ 
lop,  1  similar  scallo}) ; 
repeat  fi-om  7th  row; 
1  chain,  1  purl  turned 
downwards,  1  chain,  *  1 
double  in  the  middle  stitch 
of  the  Ist  scallop,  1  chain, 
1  purl  downwards,  3  chain, 
1  purl  downwards,  1  chain; 
repeat  from  *.  8th  row : 
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Alternately  1  treble,  1 
chain  stitch,  missing  1 
stitch  of  the  preceding  row 
under  it ;  each  purl  is  con¬ 
sidered  as  1  stitch. 

404. 

Braiding  Design. 

This  pattern  of  long 
t  wistod  loops  can  beworked 
w  ith  silk,  worst cd,orcotton 
braid,  or  in  chain  stitch. 
It  is  useful  for  trimming  a 
vaiiety  of  articles  of  dress 
or  fancy  work,  and  espe¬ 
cially  cloth  lappets  for 
baskets,  llowcT  -  stands, 
cigar-cases,  mats,  &c. 

405. 

Berlin  Work  Pattern. 

This  pattern  is  suitable 
for  chairs,  cushions,  foot¬ 
stools,  &c.  It  consists  of 
three  separate  strips,  either 
of  which  may  be  worked 
fiy  itself  as  a  border. 
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SKEI.ErON  LEAVES,  OR  PHANTOM 
BOUQUETS. 

VIII. — LEAF  rKINTING. 

T  is  Bometimrs  desirable  to  make  impressions  of  the 
skeletonised  leaves,  cither  for  preservation  as 
curiosities  in  a  scrap-book  or  album,  for  transmission 
by  post  as  specimens,  or  for  the  engraver  to  reproduce 
on  wood.  'I’hc  taking  of  these  impressions,  direct  from 
the  leaves,  though  an  exceedingly  simple  process  when 
once  understood,  requires  some  care  and  skill.  Whoever 
may  undertake  to  produce  them,  should  ask  the  aid  of 
some  friend  who  has  a  practical  knowledge  of  printing, 
as  the  processes  by  which  books  and  newspapers  are  pro¬ 
duced  are  applicable  to  leaf  printing.  Uhe  operator 
should  procure  a  spoonful  of  printer’s  ink,  a  printer’s 
roller  (small),  and  a  case-knife.  AVith  the  knife  spread 
a  small  quantity  over  half  the  surface  of  a  marble  slab 
about  a  foot  square.  When  spreading  the  ink  on  the 
slab,  let  it  be  confined  to  one  end  of  it,  not  letting  it 
cover  more  than  half  the  stone.  Care  must  be  taken 
not  to  allow  thick  streaks  or’ridges  of  ink,  but  to  spread 
a  thin  film  or  covering  as  uniform  as  possible.  Print¬ 
ing  ink  is  a  thick  and  paste-like  compound,  which 
stiffens  in  cold  weather,  and  if  the  operation  is  to  be 
pcrfoiined  when  the  temperature  is  low,  the  stone  should 
be  slightly  wanned  before  the  ink  is  laid  on.  The 
warmth  will  render  the  ink  sullicicntly  fluid  to  operate 
in  a  satisfactory  manner.  If  no  marble  slab  can  be 
conveniently  obtained,  then  a  smooth  board,  about  an 
inch  thick,  may  be  substituted.  The  board  will  not 
require  to  be  warmed. 

For  taking  impressions,  thin  letter  paper  will  be 
found  the  best,  if  it  be  nicely  glazed  and  free  from 
ridges  or  water-marks.  It  should  first  be  cut  into 
pieces  of  the  desired  sizes,  and  then  slightly  sprinkled 
with  clean  water,  say  two  or  three  pieces  first.  On 
these  as  many  dry  ones  should  be  laid,  and  they 
sprinkled  in  turn,  then  more  dry  ones,  then  another 
sprinkling,  and  so  on  until  the  whole  quantity  has  been 
sprinkled.  Let  the  pile  lie  for  half  an  hour,  or  until 
the  paper  has  absorbed  all  the  water.  Then  take  the 
pieces,  one  at  a  time,  and  turn  them  over,  placing  the 
first  on  a  board,  and  the  others  on  top  of  the  first,  but 
shifting  them  about  as  they  arc  turned ;  that  is,  if  a 
very  wet  end  or  corner  is  observed  in  one  piece,  turn 
the  piece  around,  so  that  the  excessively  wet  places 
shall  come  in  contact  with  dryer  surfaces  in  the  new 
pile  Be  particular  to  smooth  all  wrinkles  with  the 
back  of  the  thumbnail.  If  the  paper  has  been  made 
too  wet,  the  accident  can  be  remedied  by  interposing 
dry  pieces  between  two  wet  ones.  AVhen  the  whole 
has  been  turned,  put  a  slight  weight  on  the  pile  to 
press  all  down  smooth,  as  much  depends  on  having  the 
paper  in  pcifect  order. 

When  the  stone  has  been  supplied  with  ink  as  before 
directed,  the  roller  is  passed  several  times  over  it,  until 
the  whole  surface  of  the  roller  becomes  coated.  It 
will  take  up  the  ink  in  unequal  quantities,  that  is, 
more  in  one  place  than  in  another,  with  just  as  much 
irregularity  as  if  it  had  been  laid  upon  the  stone  with 
the  knife,  'i’his  irregularity  must  now  be  remedied. 


and  the  ink  distributed  over  the  entire  surface  of  the 
roller  with  absolute  uniformity.  This  is  quickly  ac¬ 
complished  by  frequently  passing  the  roller  to  and  fro 
over  that  half  of  the  stone  on  which  no  ink  had  been 
spread.  But  in  so  doing,  care  must  be  taiscu  to  occa¬ 
sionally  lift  it  from  the  stone,  and  to  give  it  a  half 
revolution  before  again  putting  it  down,  so  that  its 
surface  shall  come  in  contact  with  new  portions  of  the 
surface  of  the  stone.  By  following  these  directions 
the  ink  will  become  distributed  evenly  over  the  face  of 
the  roller.  Being  now  ready  to  commence  the  printing, 
a  leaf  is  placed  on  a  smooth  board,  with  its  under  side 
uppermost,  as  there  the  leafy  veins  or  ribs  are  more 
promini-nt  than  on  the  upper  side.  The  roller  having 
been  charged  with  ink,  it  is  rolled  to  and  iro  over  the 
leaf  until  the  latter  is  seen  to  have  received  a  sullicient 
supply.  Three  or  four  times  going  over  will  generally 
be  enough.  Then  lay  the  leaf  on  the  top  sheet  of  the 
damp  paper  pile,  with  the  inked  side  down,  and  over  it 
place  a  doubled  sheet  of  dry  paper,  press  it  with  the 
left  hand  so  tightly  that  the  leaf  shall  not  move,  and 
with  the  thumbnail  of  the  right  hand  rub  pretty  haid 
over  the  whole  leaf.  This  pressure  of  the  thumbnail 
will  transfer  the  ink  on  the  leaf  to  the  surface  of  the 
damp  paper,  and  if  the  inking  has  been  carefully  done, 
a  clear  and  distinct  impression  will  be  obtained.  If 
duplicates  are  desired,  repeat  the  operation.  If  the 
impression  is  not  entirely  s.atisfactory,  then  try  one 
from  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaf.  The  printed  sheet 
should  be  immediately  placed  between  the  leaves  of  a 
thick  book,  there  to  remain  until  dry,  when  it  will 
come  out  nicely  pressed,  and  smooth  as  before  being 
damped. 

If  you  cannot  readily  procure  a  printer’s  roller,  take 
a  piece  of  india-rubber  hose,  say  an  inch  or  two  in 
diameter,  about  five  inches  long,  and  force  it  over  a 
round  stick,  leaving  handles  projecting  at  the  ends.  If 
the  surface  of  the  rubber  is  very  uneven,  it  should  be 
made  unifonu  by  covering  it  with  thick  buckskin. 
Where  the  rubber  hose  cannot  be  obtained,  a  covering 
for  the  stick  may  be  made  by  winding  round  it  several 
thicknesses  of  cloth  or  flannel,  and  covering  it  with 
buckskin.  After  working,  the  ink  should  bo  w'ashcd  off 
the  stone  and  roller  with  turpentine,  ley,  or  strong 
soap-suds. 

Failure  in  the  fii-st  attempts  are  just  probable,  but 
should  not  discourage  the  operator.  The  process  is 
very  simple  and  easy,  and  a  little  practice  will  bring 
success.  None  but  the  most  perfect  leaves  should  be 
used,  as  any  blemish  will  of  course  be  reproduced  in 
the  impression. 

I.\. — FURTIIF.R  RE-MARKS  ON  MOUNTINO., 

Another  and  newer  style  is  the  black  velvet  cross, 
with  cushion  of  the  same  colour  round  the  base,  with 
wreaths  or  vines  of  small  leaves— the  smallest  to  be 
had— entwined  around  it.  The  effect  of  this  arrange¬ 
ment  is  admirable,  as  it  shows  with  great  advantage 
the  beautiful  leaves  of  the  ivy,  the  dcutzia,  the 
wistaria,  the  bignonia,  and  the  silver  poplar,  as  they 
are  displayed  upon  the  dark-colourcd  background.  A 
wooden  cross,  of  the  height  and  proportions  required. 
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covered  neatly  with  velvet,  should  be  firmly  glued  into 
the  won<len  base,  and  the  white  vines  formed  of  the 
stiffened  crochet  eotton,  the  little  steins  which  are  to 
connect  the  leaves  with  the  vine  being  made  of  the 
finer  thread.  The  exercise  of  a  nice  taste,  with  some 
little  mechanical  dexterity,  are  all  that  will  be  required 
to  produce  a  very  happy  effect.  A  few  leaves,  ferns, 
and  small  seed-vessels,  grouped  around  the  base,  com¬ 
plete  the  arrangement. 

Still  another  style,  suggested  by  the  desire  to  trans¬ 
mit  specimens  of  the  art  by  mail  or  otherwise,  to  friends 
at  a  distance,  consists  in  a  grouping  in  a  box,  having  a 
dark  lining,  and  gumming  the  leaves  on  the  bottom  of 
the  box,  precisely  as  for  framing.  The  bouquet  thus 
sent  can  be  framed  by  the  receiver  by  merely  cutting 
off  the  rim  or  sides  of  the  box.  A  deep  passe-pnrtoiit 
frame,  made  of  dark  paper,  will  answer  very  well  for 
small  bouquets.  Still  other  designs,  wreaths  in  vases, 
albums.  &c..  will  suggest  themselves  to  the  proficient 
in  this  graceful  art,  and  with  accumulated  experience 
will  come  enlarged  ideas  of  the  beautiful,  whose  fur¬ 
ther  development  will  soon  embellish  many  a  home  of 
taste. 

X.— CONSIDERED  AS  \  REMUNERATIVE  EMPLOYMENT. 

Wrfn  a  novelty  in  science,  art,  or  manufactures 
becomes  a  candidate  for  public  favour,  a  first  con¬ 
sideration  with  many  is — Will  it  pay?  An  art  is 
esteemed  valuable  in  proportion  to  its  power  of  enrich¬ 
ing  the  discoverer.  The  benefit  or  pleasure  it  may 
confer  on  the  community  is  a  secondary  matter,  as  men 
usually  make  new  discoveries  for  their  own  exclusive 
gain.  Whatever  share  the  public  may  receive  is  inci¬ 
dental,  and  they  are  required  to  pay  for  it. 

As  to  the  art  we  have  tlescribed,  .some  think  that  it 
is  wholly  deficient  in  commercial  value.  They  say, 
“As  an  invention,  it  is  not  new.  As  the  common  grain 
fan  had  been  used  for  ages  in  China,  before  the  Dutch 
discovered  it  and  transplanted  it  to  their  own  country, 
whence  it  was  subsequently  exporteil  elsewhere,  so  the 
art  of  skeletonising  flowers  had  existed  in  Asia  for 
centuries  before  it  became  known  in  Europe.  Like 
what  is  yet  known  as  the  Dutch  fan,  which  mechanical 
ingenuity  transformed  from  a  sluggish  and  imperfect 
crudity  into  a  rapid  and  efficient  machine,  so  this  art, 
under  the  touch  of  American  taste  and  shrewdness,  has 
been  made  to  take  high  rank  among  the  most  beautiful 
creations  of  genius.  But  here  the  parallel  ceases.  Fans 
can  be  manufactured  by  machinery,  and  every  farmer 
who  produces  grain  must  have  one.  They  arc  articles 
of  necessity,  not  of  luxury.  Though  there  be  a  limit 
to  their  consumption,  yet  tlie  consumption  is  neverthe¬ 
less  large  enough  to  give  to  the  article  some  commercial 
value. 

But  machinery  cannot  be  applied  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  these  delicate  tissues.  Their  preparation  is 
essentially  an  art,  not  a  manufacture.  Like  the  chiselling 
of  a  statue,  which  must  be  done  by  the  slow  labour  of  tlie 
•rtist  himself,  so  can  their  beauties  be  unveiled  only  by 
the  most  skilful  hands.  The  statuary  may  employ  an 
ordinary  workman  to  how  away  the  superfluous  masss 
beneath  which  lies  concealed  the  graceful  creation  of  his 
Renius,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  a  journeyman  sLeletouiscr  | 


could  be  trusted  with  a  single  department  of  the  process. 
The  artist  must  depend  more  entirely  on  herself  than 
even  the  statuary.  Hence  a  manufacture  which  will 
not  admit  of  the  aid  of  machinery,  and  which  is  so 
peculiarly  delicate  as  to  exclude  that  of  even  human 
assistance,  has  little  or  no  commercial  value.  Extensive 
production  is  unpossible.  The  world  may  be  readily 
supplied  with  grain  fans,  but  a  corresponding  abun¬ 
dance  of  skeleton  flow'crs,  were  there  a  proportionate 
demand  for  them,  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  most 
subtle  ingenuity.  Could  they  have  been  as  rapidly 
duplicated  as  apple-parers  or  nut-r  ackers,  they  would 
have  long  since  ceased  to  be  a  novelty.” 

AVc  join  issue  as  to  persons  not  being  able  to  gain  any¬ 
thing  by  following  this  art.  Neither  the  draughtsman  nor 
the  painter  employs  machineiy  to  aid  him,  but  we  have 
not  heard  our  artists  on  wood,  or  in  water-colours,  or  in 
oils,  find  fault  with  the  prices  obtained  for  their  works. 
L’nivei  sal  adoption  is  not  the  gauge  by  which  all  merits 
are  to  be  estimated.  As  the  contemiilation  of  a  well- 
chiselled  statue  will  stimulate  high  and  noble  thoughts, 
such  as  refine  the  heart  and  awaken  in  it  new  and  lofty 
aspirations,  so  do  all  other  works  of  genuine  art.  The 
present  century  has  showm  us  that  all  art  is  progressive, 
and  that  between  its  progress  and  the  advance  of  a  gene¬ 
rally  refined  taste,  there  is  a  parallelism  too  distinct  to  be 
overlooked.  The  production  of  a  skeletonised  flower 
is  one  contribution  to  the  general  sum  of  advancement, 
and  if  it  is  a  beautiful  object,  people  will  like  to  have 
it.  The  flower  may  be  less  imposing  than  the  statue 
or  the  canvas,  but  it  is  a  far  more  elaborate  marvel, 
combining  in  a  single  subject  a  revelation  of  the 
wonders  of  the  Divine  Hand,  so  intricate,  and  yet  so 
harmonious,  that  the  chisel  of  the  statuary  or  tlie  pencil 
of  the  painter  might  seek  in  vain  to  rival  it.  Wliy,  then, 
should  it  not  bo  hailed  as  a  fresh  star  in  the  drawing¬ 
room  galaxy?  It  will  contribute  its  share  to  tlio 
general  fund  of  innocent  and  rational  gratirtcatiou. 
'J’aste  will  appreciate  its  beauty,  and  all  lovei-s  of  Nature 
and  the  devout  will  cherish  it  as  affording  a  new  in¬ 
centive  for  worshijj  and  veneration. 

The  art  of  preparing  phantom  bouquets  seems 
designed  for  female  hands  exclusively.  Though  some 
of  its  attendant  operations  arc  unpleasant,  yet  all  are 
delicate  and  gentle.  No  rude  hand  can  manipulate  tlieso 
tender  fibres  but  to  destroy  them.  If,  indeed,  the  occu¬ 
pation  bo  not  made  remunerative,  an  eipiivalent  for 
deficient  commercial  value  is  that  the  production  of 
skeleton  flowers  will  afford  employment  to  minds 
which  cannot  fail  by  it  to  be  informed,  invigorated,  and 
enlarged.  Everywhere  the  effect  will  be  to  elevate  and 
refine.  Should  tlie  study  be  found  difficult  and  abound¬ 
ing  with  disappointments,  it  will  teach  the  learner 
perseverance.  If  it  have  its  discouragements,  it  will  bo 
found  to  have  its  gratifications  also.  Success  in  it  is 
worth  achieving,  and  few  will  be  found  so  selfish  as 
not  to  be  proud  of  seeing  that  their  friends  have  con¬ 
quered  it. 

Our  papers  arc  now  finished  on  this  subject.  Next 
month  we  will  print  a  chapter  on  the  preservation  of 
flowers,  which  will  be  very  acceptable  to  many  of  our 
readers. 
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MUSUN  BODICES. 


406  to  410.— New  Muslin  Booice-s. 


406.  — A  bo¬ 
dice  of  plain 
muslin,  with 
wide  pleats 
crossed  over 
the  bosom,  and 
tiiinmed  with 
a  wide  strip  of 
guipure  inser¬ 
tion.  Coat 
sleeve,  with 
guipure  epau¬ 
lette  and  cuff. 

407.  — White 
muslin  bodice, 
with  small 
pleats,  divided 
by  strips  of  Va¬ 
lenciennes  lace 
insertion.  The 
undcr-parl;  is 


407.— Muslin  Bopice. 


406.- Plain  Muslin  Bodice. 


insertion,  edged  with  a  deep 
border  of  Cliantilly  lace,  is 
fastened  over  the  pleats,  and 
forms  a  pelerine  both  in  front 
and  at  the  back.  '1  he  under- 
part  of  the  bodice  is  plain, 
and  ornamented  with  em¬ 
broidered  tabs.  'J  hc  collar 
I  as  deep  points  with  an  em¬ 
broidered  pattern  over  them. 
I..ong  sleeves  trimmed  to 
correspond. 

410. — A  nainsook  jacket 
with  pointed  basques  and 
large  revers.  The  omamen- 
tation  consists  of  a  strip 
of  insertion  in  embroidery, 
placed  all  round  the  bodice, 
and  edged  on  either  side  with 
narrow  lace.  'Hie  long  sleeves 
are  trimmed  in  the  same  style 
at  the  top  and  bottom.  Che¬ 
misette  arranged  in  narrow 
tucks,  with  sti  ips  of  insertion. 
Standing-up  collar. 


plain,  and  simulates  a  double 
bodice  by  means  of  a  wide 
strip  of  insertion,  edged  on 
both  sides  with  a  lace  border. 
'Phe  collar  and  armholes  are 
ornamented  with  a  bow  of 
muslin  terminated  by  an  em¬ 
broidered  lappet.  'I'lie  sleeve 
is  trimmed  round  the  bottom 
with  a  deep  bouillon  edged 
with  lace. 

408.  — A  casaque  of  cam¬ 
bric  muslin,  ornamented  with 
cross-strips  of  silk,  those 
upon  the  shoulders  being 
finished  off  by  tassels  to 
match.  'I'he  sleeves  are 
trimmed  with  revers,  simu¬ 
lated  by  cross-strips.  'J'his 
pretty  casaque,  half-fitting 
to  the  figure,  is  much  worn 
with  country  or  seaside  toi¬ 
lets. 

409.  — Muslin  bodice  pleated 
at  the  top.  A  wide  strip  of 


408.— Muslin  Casaque. 
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NEW  BONNETS. 


S81 


Bonket 


Bonnet. 


413. — Embroideued  Tixle  Bonnet. 


411.— Tulle  Bonnet, 


ravelling  the  ends.  Bouquet  of  wh 
jet.  Wide  ribbon  strings. 

414. — Bonnet  of  sa/rauo  crape,  wi 
a  turned-up  border,  which  is  laid  f 
upon  the  bonnet,  and  more  raised 


is  a  trimming  of  roses 
and  white  jet  in  the 
border.  Large  bow  of 
ribbon,  terminated  by 
fringe  formed  by  un- 


thc  back  than 
in  the  front. 
'I'rinitning  of 
beads,  straw, 
and  roses. 

41.’).—  Fan- 
chon  of  mauve 
ciiif.e,  covered 
with  tc.aif  of 
plain  tulle, 
f-londe  round 
the  bouler  in 
front.  The 
trimming  is 
composed  of 
, small  bunches 
of  grapes  with 
foliage.  Bow 
upon  the  top 
of  the  bonnet. 


414. 

Sakr,\no  Crape  Bonnet. 


\416. —  Flat-shaped  bonnet  of  white 
tulle,  dotted  with  beads  forming  bouil* 


lou%,  Trimming,  vine-leaves  and  grapes,  ' 

416. — ^WiiiTE  Titlle 


Fanchon 


411  to  416. — New  Bonnets. 


411.  — A  slijditly-rounded  bon¬ 
net,  covered  ^th  a  scarf  of  tulle 
dotted  with  coral  beads,  which 
is  continued  into  lappets  in  front. 
A  border  made  of  a  network  of 
straw  and  red  silk,  edged  with 
red  silk  balls,  goes  round  the 
bonnet. 

412.  — A  round  straw  bat,  with 


412.— Hound  SrR.\w  H.\t 


a  low  flat  brim  ornamented  with 
bunches  of  cherries. 

413. — A  bonnet  of  embroi- 
dertsl  tulle,  with  a  large  flat 
crown.  Small  lace  curtain.  There 
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DIVINATION  FOR  THE  DRAWING-ROOM. 

V. — OXEIROMAXCV,  OR  DIVIX.VTION  BY  DUE.WIS. 

S. 

SACK. — ^Increase  of  property.  If  tlic  sack  be  turned 
inside  out,  destitution ;  if  full,  travelling. 

Sail. — Voyages. 

Salt. — Sensual  pleasui'es. 

Scale. — Justice,  exactitude.  A  person  about  to  have 
recourse  to  law,  if  he  dream  of  a  pair  of  scales,  will 
have  justice  done  him,  whether  favourable  or  otherwise. 

Sausage. — A  voyage  to  Germany,  or  dealings  with 
Gennans. 

Scallop. — Journey  on  religious  accounts.  All  other 
shells  signify  vain  and  empty  advantages,  brilliant,  but 
useless,  save  the  conch,  which  portends  success  in  love. 

SCR.\TCII. — To  dream  of  being  scratched  is  always 
indicative  of  vexation,  annoying  reports,  slight  but 
irritating  mistakes,  and  capricious  insults. 

Serpent. — Sec  Reptile.  It  may  be  added  here  that 
to  a  sick  person  it  is  a  good  omen  to  sec  a  serpent  in  a 
dream,  and  if  the  creature  be  the  common  hedge-snake 
and  not  a  poisonous  variety,  recovery  is  almost  certain 
Sheaves. — A  dream  portending  great  prosperity. 
Ship. — Indicates  travelling  to  a  distance. 

Shoes. — .\n  unfortunate  dream,  denoting  a  fall  to  a 
lower  condition  in  life  ;  to  lose  one’s  shoes,  destitution. 

Shop. — Small  transactions  in  business,  generally 
fortunate. 

Sieve. — Folly,  carelessness,  unintentional  treachery, 
if  the  dream  haiipen  to  one  in  an  inferior  condition ; 
the  reverse  of  all  this  if  the  dreamer  be  a  person  o 
rank  and  condition. 

Smile. — To  dream  of  smiles  is  generally  good ;  if 
the  smiler  be  a  friend,  count  upon  a  friend's  aid ;  if 
unknown,  some  benefit  will  accrue  through  friends 
hitherto  not  reckoned  on ;  if  an  enemy,  beware ! 
Soldier. — See  Officer. 

Sparks. — Small  causes  producing  great  results;  a 
dream  to  be  interpreted  accoixiing  to  its  circumstances. 

Sphere. — A  very  favourable  dream,  indicating  com¬ 
plete  success. 

Spire.— Recovery  from  doubtful  or  vicious  habits.  A 
father  dreamed  that  he  saw  his  son,  who  had  given  him 
much  trouble,  gazing  up  towards  the  top  of  a  lofty 
S2)irc.  The  youth  was  soon  and  entirely  reclaimed, 
and  became  a  bright  ornament  of  the  British  navy. 

Spirt,  Spit,  Spite,  Splash,  Spleen. — All  these  dreams 
indicate  irritations  and  mortifications,  and  a  waspish 
humour. 

Spice. — Warmth  of  feeling,  affection,  wealth  of 
thought  and  genius. 

Spoon. — According  to  its  material :  gold,  opulence ; 
silver,  refinement ;  other  metals,  poverty ;  horn,  ooarse- 
ness ;  wood,  stupidity. 

Spur. — A  necessity  for  immediate  and  vigorous 
action. 

Star. — A  clear  starry  night  indicates  calmness  and 
moderate  prosperity,  especially  to  the  unambitious. 
To  see  the  stare  obscured  by  clouds  indicates  failure  in 
small  things;  to  sec  a  shooting  or  falling  star,  some 
unexpected  good  fortune. 


Stone. — Denotes  heavy  and  fruitless  labour.  To 
walk  over  rough  stones  aggravates  the  ill  signification 
o#  the  dream. 

T. 

Table. — All  furniture  seen  in  dreams  is  significant ; 
if  it  be  above  that  which  the  dreamer  is  accustomed 
to  use  in  richness,  it  is  favourable ;  if  otherwise, 
unfavourable. 

Tail.—  To  have  a  tail,  which  is  a  very  rare  dream, 
signifies  great  success  at  the  expense  of  honour  and 
integrity. 

Talk. — ^To  listen  to  much  idle  conversation  denotes 
loss  of  credit  and  business. 

Task. — ^The  loss  of  independence  if  a  task  be  set, 
hardness  and  cruelty  if  the  dreamer  has  to  set  it. 

Thunder. — If  from  a  clear  sky,  and  without  lightning, 
extreme  good  fortune,  and  the  favour  of  the  great ;  if 
with  lightning,  somewhat  less  significative;  if  from 
a  stormy  sky,  impending  evils,  sometimes  death  by 
apoplexy ;  at  sea,  difficult  and  dangerous  business. 

Tent. — ^^Vn  unsettled  state  of  affairs;  constant  re¬ 
movals. 

Toad. — See  Reptile,  Toadstool.  Foolish  and  childish 
mistakes. 

Tower. — Secure  property,  such  as  land  or  mortgages 
on  land. 

Tree. — According  to  its  nature:  the  oak,  security 
and  strength ;  the  elm,  the  yew,  death ;  the  beech, 
the  box,  the  ash,  skill ;  the  cedar,  grandeur  and  dig¬ 
nity;  the  poplar,  freedom;  fruit-trees,  pleasure  and 
abundance;  the  rowan  tree,  immunity;  the  willow, 
sorrow ;  the  birch,  humiliation ;  and  others  in  hite 
manner.  ' 

Trumpet. — AVar  and  pomp,  dignified  iirocessions ; 
whoso  hears  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  in  a  dream  will 
not  remain  in  obscurity;  other  musical  instruments 
signify  festivity,  save  the  organ,  which  denotes  devotion. 

Tumour. — A  very  ominous  dream,  portending  sick¬ 
ness  to  the  healthy  and  death  to  the  sick. 

U. 

Unicorn. — All  fabulous  and  heraldic  animals  are  to 
be  interpreted  according  to  their  supposed  nature; 
thus  the  unicorn  is  good ;  the  griffin,  wyvem,  cocka¬ 
trice,  &c.,  bad. 

Usher. — The  introduction  to  any  new  friend  or 
business. 

V. 

Vault. — A  presage  of  death  or  riches,  according  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  dream. 

Velvet  has  the  same  signification. 

Vep^ses. — ^To  dream  of  making  verses  is  fortunate; 
promises  distinction,  and  to  the  young  a  liberal  pro¬ 
fession. 

Vice. — All  vicious  dreams  arc  unfortunate.  They 
portend  loss  of  character  and  caste,  poverty  and  long- 
continued  misfortune. 

V^iNE. — Always  a  favourable  dream.  To  married 
persons  it  denotes  a  largo  and  happy  family,  with 
means  to  support  it. 

Virgin. — ^To  see  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  is  a 
dream  the  most  fortunate  that  can  occur  to  a  Romw 
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Catholic;  to  all  it  is  good.  To  bco  young  girls  prog- 
iiorticatcs  pleasures  and  festivities.  • 

Visit.— According  to  the  character  of  the  visitor. 

Vomit.— The  restitution  of  unjustly-gotten  gain. 

y(jrE —Responsibility . 

VOLTOBE.— A  bad  dream,  portending  evil  deeds  and 
doe  remorse,  as  well  ns  terriblo  punishment,  frequently 
execution. 

W. 

Wabbiixc. — ^Thc  song  of  birds  in  a  dream,  save  that 
of  the  nightingale,  is  rarely  fortunate ;  it  denotes  evil- 
speaking,  lyingi  and  slandering.  He  who  hears  it 
should  be  careful  whom  he  trusts  wdth  his  thoughts. 

yr^P._All  venomous  insects  signify  vexations  and 
^m»ll  injuries,  greater  or  less,  in  proportion  to  the 
powers  of  the  insect,  as  the  wasp,  the  hornet,  the 
scorpion. 

Wateb. — This  is  one  of  the  most  important  dreams. 
To  walk  by,  or  sail  over,  clear  untroubled  water,  pro¬ 
mises  easy  and  happy  days.  If  there  be  sunlight,  so 
much  the  better ;  to  bathe  in  such  water  is  also  auspi¬ 
cious.  The  latter  dream  bccomi  s  ominous  if  the  water 
be  very  deep.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  water  be 
rough  and  troubled,  stormy  days  and  false  friends  await 
the  sleeper. 

Watch,  Clock,  Sun-dial,  any  mode  of  measuring  time, 
promises  long  life.  If  the  watch  or  clock  be  broken, 
time  will  be  lost  in  vain  pursuits. 

Weasel. — This  animal,  and  all  the  tribe  of  rodontia, 
indicate  low,  mean  enemies ;  active,  stejilthy,  unscru¬ 
pulous,  they  typify  female  rather  than  male  ill-doers. 

WiO. — Untrustworthy  politeness. 

Will,  or  Testament,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
dream. 

Woman. — ^To  dream  of  a  woman  is  generally  fortu¬ 
nate,  but  the  dream  must  be  interpreted  according  to 
its  character. 

Wool. — Advancement  to  a  lawyer,  comfort  to  a  house¬ 
hold,  success  to  a  merchant,  death  to  a  sick  person. 

W'OBK.— An  auspicious  dream  if  the  work  be  honour¬ 
able. 

Wonu. — Decay,  disease,  death. 

W'beck. — ^A  very  ominous  dream. 

Y. 

Yeast. — ^Disturbances,  popular  tumults. 

Yoke.— Servitude. 

Yolk  of  Egg. — Wealth. 

Z. 

Zodiac. — This  is  a  rare  dream,  but  when  it  occurs  it 
signifies  the  wildest  and  most  romantic  adventures. 

Zone,  or  girdle,  increase  of  strength  to  man ;  to 
woman,  increase  of  beauty  and  return  of  love. 

Such  was  the  scheme  of  visions  which  my  friend  al¬ 
lowed  me  to  copy,  and  I  spent  a  large  part  of  the  night 
m  writing ;  and  on  setting  out  the  next  morning  I  put 
his  Ms.  into  his  hands  with  the  remark,  that  though  it 
sesmed  to  comprehend  in  one  way  or  another  all  possi¬ 
ble  dreams,  yet  there  were  some  points  on  which  I 
should  be  glad  of  a  little  more  explanation. 

He  laughed  at  my  request.  “  1  foresee  that  if  I  come 


to  England  again  1  shall  find  yon  a  professional  diviner 
and  who  knows  whether  you  will  not  be  inhabiting  a 
gipsy  tent  on  Norwood  Common ;  but,  nevertheless,  ask 
away,  and  I  will  tell  you  all  I  can.” 

“Then  I  would  first  ask  what  you  mean  by  inter¬ 
preting  a  dream  according  to  its  character?  for  are  not 
all  dreams  to  be  so  explained?” 

“Certainly;  but  you  will  observe  that  while  all 
dreams  are  symbolical,  many  a  symbol  seen  in  them 
changes  its  character  according  to  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  employed.  Sometimes  we  have  simple,  and,  as  it 
were,  naked  symbols,  as  if  in  a  dream  I  see  a  knife 
stained  with  blood,  lying  on  a  table  before  me.  In  this 
case  the  whole  force  of  the  dream  turns  upon  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  symbol;  it  can  but  portend  bloodshed,  in 
which  I  am  in  some  way  concerned,  either  actively  or 
passively,  in  my  own  person  or  in  that  of  some  other 
in  whom  I  am  interested.  But  the  case  becomes  dif¬ 
ferent,  and  all  the  ominous  eharacter  of  the  vision  dis¬ 
appears,  if  the  knife  be  in  the  hand  of  some  individual 
who  is  beneficially  using  it ;  as,  for  instance,  by  cutting 
up  bread  for  distribution.” 

“  t)f  course.  I  now  understand  all  that  you  mean  by 
the  phrase:  a  sword  in  the  hand  of  a  friend  is  a  good 
omen— in  the  hand  of  an  enemy,  a  bad  one.” 

“  Precisely  so ;  the  action  of  a  dream  is  quite  as  im¬ 
portant  as  its  symbols ;  common  sense  is  as  necessary 
to  the  interpretation  of  a  dream  as  it  is  in  all  other  in¬ 
vestigations.  There  are  one  or  two  other  points  I  would 
mention.  Morning  dreams  arc  infinitely  more  signifi¬ 
cant  than  evening  ones,  and  this  for  a  very  natural 
cause.  On  retiring  to  rest  at  night  it  often  happens 
that  dreams  arc  caused  by  the  vivid  impression  made 
on  the  mind  by  those  events  which  have  occurred  during 
the  day ;  and  it  is  of  very  frequent  occurrence  that  the 
whole  nervous  system  is  so  exhausted,  that  the  sleeper, 
if  he  dream  at  all,  has  only  disjointed,  and  therefore 
non-significant  visions ;  whereas,  dreams  in  the  morning 
come  to  a  refreshed  sensorium,  and  before  it  has  been 
subjected  to  any  new  mundane  impressions.” 

“  Do  not  the  Neo-Platonists  give  other  reasons  for 
thi.s  ?” 

“  Tliey  do ;  some  of  them  say  that  dreams  proceeding 
from  spiritual  influences  never  take  place  before  mid¬ 
night,  because  the  spirits  themselves  do  not  visit  sleepers 
earlier ;  but  those  I  have  given  are  intelligible  on  physi¬ 
cal  grounds.” 

“  I  observe  that  in  your  list  you  sometimes  give  to  a 
symbol  two  meanings  diamctric.ally  opposite;  as,  for 
instance,  folly  and  w'isdom  in  the  case  of  a  sieve.” 

“  Yes ;  but  not  to  the  same  class  of  persona — ^to  one 
who  holds  authority,  a  sieve  is  an  emblem  of  admini¬ 
strative  justice :  he  has  to  sift  truth  from  falsehood ;  the 
dream  is  a  warning  to  such  as  judges  to  make  use  of  all 
the  skill  they  possess.  To  persons  in  a  subordinate 
condition  it  is  an  emblem  of  carelessness  and  folly ;  they 
arc  to  obey  orders,  not  to  ‘  sift '  them.  It  is  a  warning 
to  tiicm  that  they  arc  in  danger  of  betraying  their 
master  8  counsels,  of  allowing  part  of  Lis  commands  to 
slip  out  of  their  memory.  In  both  cases  it  may  be  a 
caution  benevolently  given.” 

“  An  odd  question  comes  into  my  mind  at  this  mo¬ 
ment.  In  one  of  the  dreams  of  Joseph,  it  is  related 
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that  the  sun  and  the  moon  and  the  elt’vcn  stars  made 
obeisance  unto  him  ;  what  were  those  ‘  eleven’  stars 

“  That  question  has  been  many  times  asked,  and  is 
not  without  difficulty.  Rabbi  Akkiva  says  that  they 
were  the  stars  presiding  over  the  nativities  of  the  eleven 
remaining  sons  of  Jaeob;  but  as  these  would  be  pla¬ 
netary  bodies  there  would  only  be  five — viz.,  Mercury, 
Venus,  Mai'S,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn — the  sun  and  the 
moon  being  already  appropriated  to  Jacob  and  liis  wife. 
Rabbi  Israel  Cardozo  considers  that  Sirius,  Aldebaran, 
Rigcl,  the  three  stars  in  the  belt  of  Orion  and  Arcturus, 
are  the  luminaries  intended,  but  it  is  dilFicult  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  point,  and  it  is  not  of  the  slightest  importanee.’" 

“  E  at  now  we  come  to  a  matter  of  real  consequenee. 
What  grounds  iiave  we  for  believing  that  our  dreams 
art<  ever  significant  in  our  days  of  future  events  ?” 

So  other  means  than  those  afforded  by  experience. 
You  and  I  may  be  excused  from  discussing  the  abstraet 
possibility  of  such  things,  for  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
whic’.i  we  both  acknowledge,  and  in  those  of  the  New 
Testament,  which  you  hold  to  be  of  equal  if  not  greater 
value,  there  are  plentiful  instances  of  dreams  sent  by 
Divine  inspiration  ;  whether  dreams  are  significative  in 
our  own  time,  we  must  prove  as  well  as  we  >ean  by  in¬ 
stances  similar  to  those  of  old.” 

“Ancient  history,”  I  replied,  “is  full  of  such  nar- 
i-atives,  and  there  seems  no  reason  why  that  which 
happened  to  Ilamilcar  should  not  happen  to  Slarshal 
Junot.  and  vice  versa." 

“  You  allude,  I  suppose,”  said  my  friend,  “  to  the 
dream  which  Ilamilcar  had  while  besieging  Syracuse ; 
he  heard  a  voice  in  the  air  calling  out  to  him  that  that 
night  he  should  sup  in  Syracuse.  Looking  on  this  as 
presaging  good  fortune,  he  made  up  his  mind  that  he 
should  that  day  take  the  city,  and  encouraged  his 
soldiers  accordingly;  but  it  so  happened  that  the  bc- 
seiged  made  a  sally,  and  in  the  contest  Ilamilcar  him¬ 
self  was  taken  prisoner,  and  did  that  night  sup  in  Car¬ 
thage,  though  not,  as  he  expected,  in  the  cajiacity  of  a 
conqueror.  I  remember  this  story  in  Vialerius  ^Maxi- 
mus,  but  I  do  not  recollect  anything  of  the  kind  hap- 
jiening  to  Junot,  who  was,  if  I  mistake  not,  a  desiierate 
unbeliever.” 

“  He  was  not,  I  believe,  particularly  devout;  but  his 
wife  tells  this  story  about  him.  The  evening  before 
the  battle  of  Sonate,  Junot  retired  to  rest  extremely 
fatigued.  Hardly  was  he  asleep  when  he  dreamed  that 
he  was  on  the  field  of  battle,  surrounded  by  the  dead 
and  the  dying.  Refore  him  was  an  anned  horseman, 
with  whom  he  was  engaged  in  combat ;  but  instead  of 
a  lance  he  carried  a  scythe,  with  which  he  struck  .Iimot 
several  blows,  especially  one  on  the  left  temple.  At 
last  t'.ie  vizor  of  the  lioi-scman  fell  off,  and  Junot  saw 
that  he  was  fighting  wdth  a  skeleton.  Flinging  aside 
his  armour,  the  figure  now  stood  before  the  marshal, 
the  recognised  image  of  Death.  ‘  I  have,’  said  he,  ‘  not 
been  able  to  take  you,  but  I  will  seize  on  one  of  your 
best  friends.’  Junot  awoke  in  a  cold  perspiration :  he 
feared  for  either  Marmont  or  Muiron,  who  would  be 
with  him  in  the  coming  engagement.  His  fears  were 
well  founded.  .Junot  received  two  wounds,  the  marks 
I'f  which  he  bore  to  the  grave — one  on  the  breast,  the 
other  on  the  left  temple— but  Muiron  was  shot  through 


the  heart.”— .lA’woiVs  o/r/te  DacAm  o/.‘16ran<c«  voLi  ^ 
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“  A  very  curious  and  very  interesting  story,”  said  my  I 
friend,  “  and  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  relating  it. 

It  may  be  matched  by  scores,  if  not  hundreds,  of  legends 
of  what  we  call  ‘  the  old  times,’  for  the  anecdotes  of 
significant  dreams  scattered  through  the  writings  of 
antiquity  are  extremely  numerous  and  interesting.  Of 
these,  that  famous  dream  related  by  Cicero  holds  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  place.  Two  travellers,  Arcadians,  slept  at  : 
Megara,  one  at  an  inn,  the  other  at  a  friend’s  house ;  to 
the  latter,  in  the  course  of  the  night,  his  fiiend  appc.'uvd 
in  a  dream,  entreating  him  to  come  and  save  him  from 
death,  for  that  the  landlord  was  plotting  to  murder 
him ;  but  he,  not  considering  the  dream  as  a  matter  of 
consequence,  slept  again,  without  taking  any  steps  for  l| 
the  rescue  of  his  friend.  Scarcely  had  he  again  fallen 
asleep  when  his  friend  again  appeared,  saying  that  it  1 
was  now  too  late  to  save  his  life,  but  that  at  all  events 
it  was  possible  to  avenge  his  murder.  This  time  the 
dreamer  was  aroused,  made  his  way  to  the  inn,  and  | 
was  able  to  recover  the  body  of  his  friend  and  punish 
the  murderer.  Again,  it  is  related  of  Dionysius  the 
Tyrant,  that  he  put  to  death  a  person  named  Marsyas, 
who  dreamed  of  his  cutting  the  tyrant's  throat,  and  ; 
foolishly  Imld  his  dream  ;  for,  observed  Dionysius,  no 
one  would  dream  of  such  a  subject  unless  he  had  con¬ 
templated  it  in  his  waking  hours.  This  notion  was  not 
confined  to  the  Sicilian  sovereign.  Plato  remarked  that 
it  would  be  no  ill  mode  of  testing  our  progress  in  virtue, 
to  examine  the  character  of  our  nightly  visions.  On  i 
the  other  hand,  so  many  dreams  are  detennined  by  the  ^ 
nature  of  our  food,  the  state  of  o’ar  digestion,  and  even 
the  position  in  which  we  lie,  that  we  should  be  hardly 
warranted  to  make  any  very  decided  conclusion  as  to 
our  moral  character  by  the  nature  of  om'  dreams. 
Fuseli  used  to  sup  on  raw  pork — or  at  Ic.ast  it  is  said 
that  this  was  his  practice — with  a  view  to  procure  those 
nightmare  dreams  from  which  he  formed  so'iuc  of  his 
most  celebrated  pictures,” 

“  To  me,”  said  I,  “  it  appears  that  many  dreams  have 
caused  their  own  prediction — such  a  case  is  the  celc-  * 
brated  dream  of  the  mother  of  Archbishop  Abbott. 

She  dreamed  that  if  she  could  obtain  and  cat  a  pike,  | 
she,  though  a  poor  woman  herself,  would  become  the 
mother  of  a  great  man.  She  sought  everywhere  for  a 
pike,  for  she  was  already  near  her  confinement,  and  at  * 
last  seeing  one  in  some  w  ater  near  her  own  house  at  ► 
Guildford,  she  seized  it  with  her  hands  and  ravenously  j 
devoured  it — not  waiting,  as  it  would  ajipear,  to  have 
it  cooked.  The  savagery  of  the  act  excited  attention, 
and  the  cause  becoming  known,  several  persons  of  J 
wealth  and  inqiortancc  took  on  themselves  the  education  ft 
of  the  child,  kept  him  at  school  and  college,  and  i; 
watched  over  his  interests  till  he  arrived  at  distinction.  ’  r 

“The  case  is  curious,  but  I  confess  I  should  dcm'oi'to  ^ 
calling  Abbott  a  great  man,  except  so  far  as  he  was  L 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  It  seems  to  me  thatocca- 
sionally  men  of  very  moderate  calibre  have  occupied 
that  sec.  dVhat  will  you  say  to  this  story,  which  is  j 
told  of  no  less  celebrated  a  man  than  Descartes?  J\hile  1 
at  Stockholm  in  attendance  on  Christina,  the  Queen  of  I 
Sweden,  he  received  a  letter  from  a  learned  friend  I 
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Dijou,  in  France,  who  related  to  him  that  while  search¬ 
ing  in  vain  for  a  passage  from  a  Greek  potf,  he  had 
fallen  asleep,  and  dreamed  that  he  was  at  Stockholm  in 
the  royal  library  there,  and  on  a  certain  shelf  which  he 
described  he  found  a  book  in  which,  at  a  particular 
pa-n;,  he  found  the  passage  he  wanted.  As  he  had 
never  seen  Stockholm,  and  was  altogether  unacquainted 
with  the  library,  this  dream  seemed  worthy  of  examina¬ 
tion.  He  accordingly  wrote  to  Descartes,  giving  a  plan 
of  the  Ubrary  as  he  saw  it  in  his  dream,  and  indicating 
the  particular  shelf  and  book.  Descartes  replied  with 
astonishment  that  the  plan  was  a  j)erfectly  correct  one 
—that  the  book  mentioned  was  exactly  in  the  place 
poinU'd  out,  and  that  on  the  page  named  was  found 
the  identical  passage  required.” 

“The  instance,”  said  I,  “  is  certainly  a  curious  one, 
aad  especially  on  account  of  its  many  minute  circum¬ 
stances;  but  I  remember  my  father  relating  a  dream  of 
his  own  of  a  similar  nature.  lie  had  lost  a  biblc  on 
which  he  set  a  high  value,  because  it  had  belonged  to 
his  mother.  After  long  and  diligent  search,  he  gave  up 
the  hope  of  recovering  it,  when,  in  a  dream,  he  went 
into  a  small  dissenting  chapel  at  the  east  end  of 
London,  and  being  invited  into  a  pew  in  the  gallery, 
found  there  his  mother’s  biblc  on  the  book-ledge  before 
him.  The  next  Sunday  he  went  to  the  chapel  in  ques¬ 
tion,  was  invited  by  the  pew-opener  into  the  gallcry- 
pewhe  had  seen  in  his  dream,  and  there,  as  he  o.xfiected, 
found  his  mother's  biblc.” 

“I  suppose,”  said  my  friend,  “you do  not  give  your¬ 
self  out  as  a  disbeliever  in  dreams,  for  it  seems  to  me 
tliat  you  arc  not  only  familiar  with  the  subject,  but 
have  seen  accomplished,  even  within  your  own  family, 
that  which  has  been  promised  by  the  visions  of  the 
night.” 

“I  hardly  know  what  to  say  on  that  topic,”  answered 
I.  And  so  our  discourse  on  dreams  terminated. 


THE  ANOINTING  OF  SOVEREIGNS. 

The  crowning  of  the  King  of  Hungary  and  bis  Queen  bus  set 
cuiotlly  agape  to  wonder  whether  ceremonies  such  as  those  that 
marked  the  festival  of  Buda  Pesth  attend  the  coronation  of  other 
wrereigna.  K  rare  volume  has  just  fallen  into  oar  bauds,  entitled 
“The  Entire  Ceremonies  of  the  Corouations  of  His  Hlujesty  King 
Chirles  II.,  and  of  Her  Majesty  Queen  Mary,  Consort  to  James  II. 
Alto  the  Form  and  Order  of  the  Service  that  is  to  he  Performed, 
ssd  of  the  Ceremonies  that  are  to  be  Observed  in  the  Coronation 
of  their  Majeetiot  King  Georgo  III.  and  Queen  Charlotte."  The 
contests  of  the  latter  division  of  the  volume  treat  of  the  cere¬ 
monies  very  exhaustively.  These  arc— The  Entrance  into  the 
Chnrch— The  Recognition  (Presentation  of  the  King  to  the  People) 
—The  First  Oblation — The  Litany— The  Beginning  of  the  Com- 
mnnion  Service — The  Sermon — Tho  Declaration  and  Oath — The 
Anointing — The  Presenting  of  tUo  Spurs  and  Sword — Tho  In¬ 
vesting  with  the  Armith  and  Royal  Robes,  and  tho  Delivery  of  the 
Ovk— The  Investing  per  Aimnlum  and  Baculum— The  pnttiiig  on 
of  the  Crown — Tho  Presenting  of  tho  Holy  Bible— Tho  Benedic- 
kioB  and  Te  Denm — Tho  luthronisntion — Tho  Homage — Tho 
Raal  Anthem — Tho  Queen’s  Coronation — Tho  Communion — Tho 
Kaal  Prayers— Tho  Rocefs. 

All  very  carious,  and  not  without  interest  to  mor.t  subjects,  and 
to  which  we  shall  recor  next  mouth. 
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Little  cares  the  Itubin,  singing  in  the  rain.  Song.  Words  by 
Florence  Percy.  Composed  by P.  Knight.  3s.  (Cramer  and  Co., 
201,  Rcgimt-street.) — This  pretty  song  will  bo  liked  by  our  yoniig 
readers;  indeed,  Florence  Perry's  peem  is  so  beantifnl  that  wo 
regret  tho  inexorable  laws  of  singers  will  not  toler.ito  more  than 
throe  verses.  We  refer  our  snb-cribers  to  her  volumo  of  poems, 
and  are  sure  they  will  be  well  repaid  for  the  trouble  of  looking 
out  “  Singing  in  the  rain.”  The  song  is  quite  within  an  ordinary 
compass,  and  the  accompaiiiment  graceful  and  not  dilliciilt. 

M  hither?  Song.  Words  by  Lougfoilow.  The  music  by  Clara. 
3s.  (Cramer  and  Co.,  201,  Regent-street,  W.) — Longfellow's  poem 
“  Wliitber?"  has  been  set  to  music  more  than  once,  but  not  in  a 
more  pleasing  strain  tiinu  in  this  song  by  Clara.  The  accompani¬ 
ment  expresses  tbe  pout's  meaniug,  and  the  change  in  the  verso  — 
“Is  this  the  way  I  was  going?’ — is  very  striking,  and  entirely 
removes  any  idea  of  monotony  in  the  accompaniment. 

Le>  vie  Lore  thee.  Song.  Written  by  Walter  Maynard.  Com¬ 
posed  by  Luiui  .Arditi.  3s.  (Cramer  and  Co.,  201,  Uegeui-street,  V«’.) 
— This  brilliant  so  gwill  be  a  great  favourite  among  tho  admirers 
of  this  talented  composer.  To  be  sung  by  Mr.  Santley  is  almost 
a  guarantee  of  tho  suecess  of  a  song,  witness  the  famous  "  Sliirnp 
Cup.”  The  opening  verse  is  most  delicately  piano,  and  the  music 
grows  nntil  the  climax  of  pHssionate  tenderness  is  reached,  and 
the  voice  dies  away  in  the  sweet  melody;  the  recitative,  also,  is 
most  effective. 

The  Lueerne  QuailiiUcs—Ktiiti — 4s.  (Cramer  and  Co.,  201, 
Regent-street,  W.) — are  on  airs  from  U~illiaiH  Tell,  and  are  first- 
rate  quadrilles,  brilliant,  and,  with  tho  cornet  accompaniment, 
very  b.  autiful.  Dance  music  is  occupying  tho  attention  of  in  iny 
of  our  best  composers,  and  tho  effect  of  this  attention  is  dis¬ 
cernible  in  tho  improved  style  of  our  quadrilles,  waltzes,  Arc. 

Souvenir  tie  Maritana.  By  Briub-y  Richards.  4s.  (Cramer,  201, 
Regent  street,  W.) — This  indefatigable  musician  has  again  placed 
a  proof  of  his  industry  before  the  public.  Ilis  arrangements  always 
give  pleasure,  aud  “  There  is  a  flower  that  hloometli"  is  no  excep¬ 
tion  to  this  rule.  Wo  hardly  admire  the  passage  wliich  leads  to 
the  next  air,  bat  any  sameness  is  forgotten  when  “  Yes,  let  me 
like  a  soldier  fall"  breaks  on  the  ear.  This  soul-stirring  strain  is 
beautifully  rendered.  The  morcean,  withont  being  dillicalt,  will 
give  a  little  work  to  onr  young  performers,  in  whoso  interest  Mr. 
Briuley  Richards  has  so  mach  exerted  his  powers. 

0  E^ihraiin!  Sacred  Song.  Composed  by  R  Reynolds.  23.  Gd. 
(.A.  Dimoline,31,  College  green,  Bri->tol )  — Many  of  Mr.  Reynolds’ 
sacred  melodies  we  prefer  to  this  ouo  now  before  ns ;  the  opening 
is  good,  hut  nearly  four  pages  of  recitative  is  rather  monotonous, 
aud  the  air  hardly  effective  and  too  short. 

The  Lose  DusK.  Composed  by  Faustina  Hassc  Hodges,  Ss.  (A. 
Dimoliuo,  31,  College-green,  Bristol ) — It  is  dilficult  to  Ep<  ak  too 
highly  of  this  exquisite  song,  or  of  the  talents  of  its  coiopoacr. 
The  air  is  beautiful,  and  gams  mncli  on  repetition.  We  Imvo  no 
hesitation  in  recommending  the  “  Ruse  Bash”  to  onr  readers ;  wc 
are  sure  they  will  admire  aud  appreciate  it  highly.  The  words 
are  translated  from  the  German,  and  there  is  the  unmistakablo 
“  depth”  of  German  tone  throughout  the  song. 

The  Bent  it  tides.  “  Blessed  are  the  Mercijhl.’’  By  Faustina 
Has-c  Hodges.  Is.GJ.  (A  Dimolinc,  31,  College-green,  Bristol.) — 
“  Blcs.scd  are  the  Mercifnl”  is  original,  and  wu  like  it  mneb, 
tlionghwe  think  the  composer  “happier”  in  tccnlar  than  in  sacred 
music.  “Tho  Beatitndes,"  by  F.  H.  Hodges,  are  all  good,  and 
deserve  tbe  reputation  they  are  gaining  daily.  Good  short  sacred 
songs  arc  mnch  required  by  those  who  do  not  aspire  to  oratorij 
mnsic. 

Oh,  Willie,  must  you  go  again?  Ballad.  Words  by  J.  E.  Car¬ 
penter.  Comimsed  by  II.  S.  Foster.  3s.  (48,  Albany-street,  N.W.) — 
This  bnlliid,  simple  yet  effective,  with  a  great  deal  of  real  melody 
and  quiet  biau'y,  retlects  great  credit  upon  Mr.  H.  S.  Foster's 
powers  of  coinpositio  i.  The  words  are  pretty  and  plaintive,  aud 
the  air  aud  accompaniment  illustrate  them  ellectuilly.  We 
predict  that  this  ballad  will  become  a  general  favourite.  It  is 
characterised  by  the  good  tasto  which  (li-tingnishes  his  brother, 
tbe  well-known  conductor  of  the  celebrated  “Moray  Mmstrels." 


CHILDREN’S  FASHIONS. 


417  and  418. 
Muslin  Bodices  with 
Short  Sleeves. 

No.  417  is  a  pleated 
muslin  bodice,  with 
embroidered  strips  of 
insertion,  and  narrow 
silk  bands;  short 
sleeves.  Wide  strip.s 
of  insertion  are  placed 


418. -l’i..\iN  .Muslin  Bodice. 


417. — rLE.\TED  MuSUN  BODICE. 


front.  The  trimming  consists 
of  buttons,  passementerie, 
and  narrow  quilling  round 
the  edge. 

No.  421  is  a  muslin  bodice, 
with  epaulettes ;  it  is  length¬ 
ened  into  a  peplum  over  the 
skirt,  the  points  on  either  side 
being  slit  open  in  the  middle, 
and  fonning  jileats  u  Fantique. 
The  trimming  and  waistband 
are  of  coloured  silk,  covered 
with  white  guipure.  Silk 
buttons  to  correspond  witli 
the  trimming. 


between  the  silk  bands,  which 
form  tabs. 

No.  418. — Bodice  of  plain 
muslin,  with  flat  pleats,  or¬ 
namented  with  embroidered 
ined.allions.  edged  with  lace, 
'i'lic  incflallions  simulate  a 
berthe  at  the  back,  and  braces 
in  front. 


419. — Costume  for  a  Little 
Girl  from  8  to  9  Years 
Old. 

A  jacket,  skirt,  and  jiet- 
ticoat  made  of  toile  de  Vichy 
or  nankeen,  trimmed  with  a 
braiding  and  beads.  Balls  of 
white  silk  hang  round  the 
edge  of  the  jacket,  sleeves, 
and  skirt. 


422  to  424.— Paletot  for  a 
Little  Girl  from  7  to  9 
Years  Old. 

'i'he  material  of  our  pattern 
was  white  pique,  but  it  can 
also  be  made  of  cashmere  or 
any  other  mate'rial.  It  is  a 
loose  paletot,  with  a  flat  hood 
at  the  back  and  pockets  in 
front.  1 1  is  cut  out  in  sharp 


420  and  421. 

Two  Low  Bodices  with 
Basques. 

No.  42h — A  low  silk  bodice 
without  sleeves,  scalloped  oi  t 
in  front,  and  stiaight  at  t  e 
back.  Itfoimsabascjuewhh 
two  long  i)oints  back  an  1 


410. — Costume  for  a  I.ittlf; 
Giru 


421.— Muslin  Bodice  with  Perlum, 


420. — Low  !5ILK  Bodice. 
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and  trimmed 
with  a  strip  of 
violet  cashmere. 
Under -skirt  of 
the  same  mate¬ 
rial,  with  a 
pleated  Empire 
flounce  round 
the  bottom. 
Paletot  of  violet 
cashmere,  scal¬ 
loped  and  pinked 


Vandykes  round 
the  bottom.  The 
lapels  on  the 
pockets  and  the 
cuffs  on  the  coat 
sleeves  arc  also 
cut  out  in  vau- 


trimming  is 
composed  of 
white  and  black 
worsted  braid 


•122. — TlIlJIMIXr.  KOI!  P.\LETOT  (423). 
Full  size. 

Fig.  2. — Costume  for  a  little 
girl  from  4  to  G  years  old. — 
Short  frock  of  grey  bretoune, 
sciilloped  out  round  the  bottom, 


124. — PAixrorroK  a  Litili;  (!ii:i. 


half-au-incli 
wide,  narrower 
waved  white 
braid,  white  sou¬ 
tache,  and  small 
white  linen  but¬ 
tons.  The  hood 
is  finished  off 
with  three  white 
tassels.  No.  422 
shows  part  of  the 
trimming  in  full 
size. 


out  round 
the  edge; 
a  narrow 
strip  of 
black 
cashmere, 
scalloped 
and  j  ink¬ 
ed  out  in 
the  same 
manner, 
is  s  e  w  n 
just  under 
the  edge. 
A  button 
of  cut  jet 
is  jilaced 
w  i  t  h  i  n 
eaeh  scal- 
loj)  ujion 
the  violet 
cashmere. 
'I’ocpiet  of 
violet 
cashmere, 
trim  nied 
with  a 
whit  t; 
feather. 
In  hot 
wea  t  lier 
tlie  dress- 
i  n  ir  of 
chi  Idi en 
ret]  ui  res 


425. 

Child  ken’s 
Dresses. 

Fig.  1. — Cos¬ 
tume  for  a  little 
boy  from  2  to  4 
years  old. — 
Short  pleated 
skirt  of  ri  d  and 
black  checked 


-Ciuluken's  1)] 
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OPERAS,  CONCERTS,  ENTERTAINMENTS,  &c. 

^PIIE  Crystal  Palace  concerts  have  drawn  largely. 
J-  It  is  charmingly  agreeable  to  listen  to  the  opera 
singers  under  a  glass  roof  in  the  daytime  — plenty  of  air, 
plenty  of  light,  and  not  too  long  an  entertainment. 
The  Saturday  proce  ling  AVhitsuntide  was  a — what  sort 
of  a  coloured  stone  shall  we  call  it  ?— day  in  the  Palace 
annals.  There  was.  as  the  ehildrcn  say,  everything, 
and  more.  A'on  sat  and  listened  to  Auber,  Verdi, 
Meyerbeer,  Spohr.  Veber,  Donizetti.  Flotow,  and  fami¬ 
liar  Moore;  you  ht.'ird  them  interpreted  by  Tasca  and 
C-assier,  (iiacconi,  oardoni.  Trebelli-llettini,  and  Rossi. 
When  Madame  Sinieo  sang  the  ”  I>ast  rose  of  summer,” 
there  was  immense  applause.  After  the  singing  was 
over  came  a  pleasant  walk  a.cross  the  grounds  to  Rock- 
hills,  and  the  gardens  there  were  never  so  crowded — it 
was  a  crush.  The  band  of  the  Coldstream  Ciiards, 
under  Fred  Godfrey,  played  adiiiirably.  The  Colleen 
Aroon  quadrille  was  particularly  v.ell  received.  In  the 
Palace  the  trained  animals,  the  great  attraction  of 
Whitsuntide,  went  through  their  performances,  and 
the  behaviour  of  the  monkeys  quite  confirmed  the 
theory  of  the  apish  origin  of  humanity.  The  sensation 
goat  did  wonders,  the  dogs  had  their  day,  and  the 
ponies  did  more  than  could  be  expected  of  them.  Last 
of  all  there  was  a  display  of  fireworks  which  surpassed 
any  former  display,  but  wliicii  cm  no  more  be  doscribeil 
in  words  than  the  coronation  of  the  King  of  Hungary. 
AVc  remember  an  anecdote  of  a  Scotch  woman  who 
went  to  hear  a  jiopular  preacher;  on  her  return  .she 
was  asked  what  he  said.  She  answered,  *•  I  diima  ken 
what  he  said,  but  he  war  a  wonderfu’  preacher.”  The 
same  icmark,  difi'erently  phra®e<l,  apjdies  to  the  /mr 
(T artijice.  Who  by  words  can  do  justice  to  “  a  rainbow 
wheel,  extended  by  four  chromatropes  centred  by  illu¬ 
minated  triangle  wlierls,  with  raijiiniiunt  fire,  surrounded 
by  triangle  wireels  in  brilliant  fire,  finishing  with  a 
curtain  of  .silver  lire  and  coloured  stars?”  Tire  AVhit- 
Buntide  holidays  ran  all  the  week,  and  for  four  days 
into  the  week  after.  Tlic  “  Grand  Rencfit  Concert” 
at  the  Crystal  Palace,  “  the  profits  arising  from  which 
will  be  devoted  lovtards  the  restoration  of  the  portion 
of  the  Palace  recently  d  stioye  l,”  was  held  on  the  r'dlh 
of  dutre.  The  leincipal  vocalists  included  Ma  lante 
Gtisi,  Mdlle.  Adeliira  Patti,  ansi  M  llle.  'i'itiens,  rdailame 
^laria  Vilda,  and  Madame  Lcmnrcns-.Slicriiiigton, 
Madame  Ruderslorff,  and  Madame  Saintorr-Dolhy, 
Signor  Mario,  and  Mr.  Sims  Reeves,  .Signori  Nau.lin. 
Attri.  Graziairi,  aitd  Mr.  Sarrtley.  Arabella  Go  llar-d 
pcrfoiuie  1  on  the  jdsuioforte,  and  Mr.  Costa  was  the 
conductor. 

Italian  opera  f.ourishes  at  both  houses,  and  there 
arc  French  plays  at  St.  Jarric.s's.  At  Her  Maje.sty’s, 
JIdlle.  Nillson,  the  iat,  resting  young  Swede,  has  beeit 
receiving  lavish  ajiplause.  On  the  loth  she  ajrperired 
in  the  cha; aetcr  of  Margaret,  in  M.  Gounod  s  I'lnst,  a 
part  which  sire  Iras  never  before  snstairred.  'l  ire  house 
was  crowded,  so  as  to  remind  one  of  a  Jenny  Lind 
night,  aird  the  reccptio.r  of  the  new  “rriglrtingale”  was 
enthusiastic.  \\c  nray  congratulate  Mr’.  Mapleson  on 
having  engaged  the  services  of  a  lady  so  eminently 
gifted,  botlr  as  singer  arnl  actress,  as  ildlle.  Nillsou. 


\Vc  had  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  her  (/elut  three  or 
four  seasons  ago  at  the  'I'heatre  Lyrique,  and  the  critics 
declared  with  one  accord,  “  ille  a  bcauconp,  hcaucotip 
d'avinir."  Mdlle.  'Fitiens,  we  regret  to  say,  has  been 
suffering  from  severe  indisposition.  Her  rare  powers 
have  been  lately  overtaslred,  as  upon  her,  in  fact,  rested 
the  entire  fortunes  of  the  house.  Adelina  Patti  is  still 
everything  at  Covent  Garden,  and  well  d.s.rves  the 
nightly  ovation  which  awaits  her.  'l  ire  production  of 
La  Sutiuamlida  excited  much  interest  and  attracted  a 
large  audience,  as  it  was  the  character  of  Arnirra  in 
which  Mdlle.  Patti  made  her  I.ondon  dthnt  six  years 
ago.  'Fhc  old  charm  was  rrot  absent,  ai.J  had  lost 
nothing  of  its  power. 

Don  Carlos  has  been  produced,  and  is  nraguificently 
rnouirted.  The  music  is  average  Verdi — music  that  has 
”  tune”  in  it,  and  will  find  its  way  amongst  mu.sical 
amateurs.  It  has  beetr  curtailed,  as  it  is  too  long  for 
represerrtation  on  our  lyi-ic  stage — were  it  jdayed  in 
all  its  iirtegrity  the  pcrfonnance  would  not  close  till 
two  in  tire  morning,  ilany  regard  it  as  heavy,  even  now. 

Alfred  Tentrysoti  on  the  Adelphi  stage  i.s  Borirevilrat 
of  a  curio.sity,  but  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Charles  Reade 
he  is  made  dramatic  and  acceptable.  Dora  is  a  simply 
pastoral  poem,  very  sweet  and  beautiful,  aird  great  in 
its  sirnirlicity,  redolent  with  the  scent  of  new-mown 
hay.  A\'hat  is  the  story  but  that  of  a  self-willed  old 
man,  who,  after  roughly  using  all  who  ojrposc  him,  is 
forced  to  yield  to  a  little  child  at  last?  Jlr.  Reade  has 
wor  ked  up  the  material  admirably.  Kate  'Perry  sus¬ 
tains  the  character  of  Dora ;  Mr.  Neville  jdaj's  the  old 
farmer;  Miss  Hughes  takes  that  of  Mary  Alorrison ; 
Ml’.  Ashley  assumes  that  of  William,  and  Air.  Rilling- 
ton  that  of  Luke.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  play  so 
well  written  and  so  elliciently  performed  should  be 
damaged  by  a  reckless  disregard  of  stage  management. 
In  these  times  we  arc  accustomed  to  good  scenery  and 
careful  setting,  and  both  are  set  at  defiance  at  the 
Adelphi.  'lire  coi’nfteld  scene,  largely  typed  in  the 
bills,  is  suggestive  of  anything  but  plenty,  and  on  the 
first  niglit,  when  the  farmcr-was  congratulating  himself 
over  hi?  beautiful  CK)p3,  the  gallery  roared  amain. 

At  tire  Holboru,  rhjinj  Sari  has  at  last  retired,  ivnd 
from  hanng  a  piece  tlrat  cverylrody  likeil  to  sec,  we 
have  gone  to  the  very  Aulijxidcs.  Mr.  'Pom  'Paylor 
has  given  us  a  drama  which  se'cms  to  be  a  erbss  between 
Fijiiiri  Sari  and  Neva'  too  late  to  Mewl.  It  is  averred 
that  tire  piece  was  written  a  long  while  ago,  and  that, 
coaGoqncrrtly,  neither  the  afilatus  of  Rea  Ic  nor  Ronci- 
cault  was  on  Taylor.  The  jmblic  caring  little  about 
thi.s.  care  very  much  about  being  amused,  and  as  the 
Holboni  drama  cannot  amuse  anybody — except  those 
who  rna’;c  fun  of  it — Aiitip'idiS  may  fairly  ho  said  to  be 
a  ini.serable  failure,  and  the  sooner  it  i.s  withdrawn  the 
better’. 

True  t  >  the  Core,  the  'P.  P.  Cooke  prize,  has  been 
engrafted  on  the  stage  of  the  Princess's.  'Plre  scenery 
and  decorations  arc  all  good,  and  it  is  very  well  acted. 

'Phe  Philharmonic  Concerts  are  going  on  prosperously 
ill  the  llano  ver-square  Rooms,  and  Halles  “  j'iunofoitc 
recitals”  have  been  drawing  large  audiences  at  St. 
Jaiiic.ss  Hall. 
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THE  ENGLISIIWOJIAN’S  CONVERSAZIONE. 

Kotice  to  CoRRF.si'ONDENXS. — It  IS  ia;pos^ible  Lr  us  to  bo 
respo;i-i*’le  lor  tbo  return  of  rejected  essays,  tales,  poitry, 
pttterii!’,  PKicbl'’,  sp  cimrus,  or  noy  articles  or  cotn  nniiicatioiis 
of  «uy  kind  At  the  same  time,  we  promise  to  give  oer  best  aiti  u- 
tioD  to  all  that  m  >y  come  to  u<>,  and  gratify  as  fur  as  possible  the 
wishes  expr  ssed  by  our  correspondeuts.  Wo  beg  also  to  note  that 
wecHiinot  unduituke,  except  in  special  cases,  to  answer  by  po.t 
letters  coiiuected  with  the  Editor’s  department.  All  letters  in¬ 
tended  for  the  Conversazione,  or  upon  Editorial  matters  gen*  rall_>, 
to  be  .idilre-sed  to  The  Kditor  of  the  Enoushwoman's  Uomestic 
Maoazike;  letters  on  trade  mutters  to  be  addressed  to  The 
Publiilu  rs. 


OUEEN  VICTOIII.A’S  subjects  have  been  long  acenstomed  to 
hear  good  things  said  of  her  Majesty.  Ibr  attention  to 
the  poiito-Hl  duties  of  her  position  has  always  been  aekiiowledgi  d. 
Her  pnnctimlily  in  all  State  ceremonies  has  been  a  lmiriible.  Her 
entertainments,  during  the  life  of  the  Prince  Consort,  if  not 
distiiig'ii-lied  by  lavishness,  were  tolerably  freqnent,  and  m  irkml 
by  the  dignity  worthy  of  the  first  person  in  the  realm.  Above  all, 
and  beyon  I  all,  the  decorum,  the  virtue  of  her  Court  wem  ns 
precious  stones,  and  of  inestimable  value.  To  get  rid  of  the  ill 
savour  wliich  attached  to  the  society  of  the  Palace  of  the  Fat 
Adonis,  and  which  was  scarcely  forgotten  daring  the  rule  of  the 
Sailor  King,  was  an  incalcnlablo  benefit  to  tbo  penj  le  of  England. 
These  advantages,  these  happy  changes,  bronght  about  niob  r  her 
sway,  are  not  ligh'Iy  to  be  set  aside,  nor  will  the  gMiitinle  of 
Englishmen  and  Englishwomen  easily  pass  away.  To  Queen 
Victoria  the  present  generation  owes  a  great  debt,  and  their  love 
and  loyally  are  the  payment  they  make.  All  the  more  painful  is 
it  to  hear,  therefore,  her  Majesty  taken  to  task  for  yv>ini  of  sym¬ 
pathy  in  the  events  which  arc  now  occurring,  and  which  will  soon 
be  written  in  history.  Couiphtints  are  rife  that  Enelund  is  losing, 
along  with  other  vnlnahlo  qnaliiies,  her  character  for  hospitality 
among  the  nations,  and  that  the  Queen,  secludii  g  heiself  in  the 
Highlands  of  Seotlsud,  does  not  oiler  to  the  potentates  of  the 
earth  who  have  jonrucytd  to  the  Court  of  Napoh  on  the  Hoy  ul 
invitation  which  is  their  duo  and  their  right.  The  eliquetto  of 
Sovereigns  requires  that  no  le-s  a  p  rson  than  the  highest  in  the 
land  shnnld  receive  and  entertain  a  Royal  or  Imperial  head,  and 
the  Prince  of  IVules,  Ileir-App  irent  to  the  Throne  though  ho  lip, 
is  not  permitted  to  act  iu  this  cunjnuctare  iu  tho  place  of  his 
lloyal  Mother.  It  is  very  much  against  the  feelings  of  most  of  ns 
to  admit  that  there  is  truth  iu  what  has  been  lately  written  by  our 
leading  jonrnnlists ;  hut  there  is  uo  gainsaying  that  there  is  i-aiise 
for  expressions  of  discontent,  if  not  uneasiness.  One  of  tlie 
gnatest  losses,  in  our  eslimntion,  that  wo  snstain  iu  the  coutinne.l 
retirrment  of  tho  Queen  is  the  want  of  tho  presence  of  one  who 
would  excrcisn  a  great  nmonnt  of  influence  over  the  mind  iind 
conduct  of  1  ur  future  King.  It  is  not  to  bo  expected  that  a  Court 
at  the  head,  of  which  is  a  very  yoiii  g  man  will  di-phiy  the  i-ame 
characteristics  ns  the  Court  over  which  presided  tjueeii  Vieier  a 
and  Alliert  the  Good.  Jloia  than  ever  would  her  presence  have 
been  iu  a  liigh  degree  h  'neli  ial  since  the  most  regn  tiiih'e  hI'si  ii  e 
from  her  husband's  sida  of  the  pn|iii!iir  Pri'ic.  ss  of  Walt  s  It 
would  Lave  gliducned  the  hearts  of  nianvof  the  loyal  and  tliongbt- 
ful  of  her  Hui  joctB  to  know  that  tlio  (juHfii  was  at  liuckiiigUum 
Palace,  in  cnuslaut  coiuiuunicatioo  wiili  ber  sou  and  so'i  swife; 
and  it  was  a  most  unfortunate  niivli.ii",  prcgnaii’  possibly  with 
dcplornllo  results.  Hint  just  at  the  nioment  nf  the  gruit  I’lrs 
gathering,  the  Hiniahlo  D.ini'h  Piiiicess  should  have  he.  n  idiliged 
to  remaiu  a  prisoner  iu  Mnrlhorongli  House,  unable  to  tuko  her 
place  and  net  her  proper  purl  in  the  festivities  of  IStll.  ‘i'he.-e 
are  no  times  for  any  to  ho  absent  from  their  jrosts ;  iinea-y  feelings 
are  abroad  ;  ilifiiculties  oi'o  upon  ns  and  around  ns,  uml  will  eiily 
ha  OTircome  by  wutchfulners  and  cautiou.  Wo  must  all  d  '  our 
part,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowe-t,  and  ihe  palace  shon  d  have  its 
oecapaut  as  well  as  tho  Treasnry  h  iieh,  or  tho  Mugisi,  mil  eh  nr, 
the  Mi  rchant'a  eoiinting-hoiise,  or  the  Cuptaiii'a  slale-riaim.  I.  t 
ns  hope  ti  at  her  Majesiy  will  rise  above  the  sorrows  she  bus  *  xp  •• 
tunced,  eud  that  she  will  come  once  iig.ii.i  amongst  hir  pioplo 


who  reverence  her  so  greatly  and  need  her  presence.  She  has 
grieved  long,  and  she  hud  great  occasion,  but  there  is  a  time  to 
mourn,  and  iilthongh  we  can  hardly  expect  that  she  will  cast  aside 
at  once  her  gloom,  yet  wo  SCO  that  every  day  tho  darkness  of  night 
gives  place  to  the  grey  dawn,  and  hright-  ns  into  fnll  morning.  lie 
whom  she  has  lost  would  counsel  her  surely  to  live  again,  and  act 
so  that  she  lose  no  ti'llo  of  that  affection  which  she  has  so  well 
gaiutd,  and  which  lies  deep  iu  the  hearts  of  millions  of  the  best 
pi  uple  in  the  world. 

TnE  Corset  Costroversy.— Fair  Pl.vy  writes  thus: — “As  an 
udvocstc  of  a  moiler.ife  u.se  of  tho  cors  t,  and  an  admirer  of  a 
slend.-r  fignre,  I  shoiihl  he  glad  if  you  will  permit  me  to  say  a  word 
in  riqdy  to  Brisbane.  Tho  ex*  ibitiuu  of  the  anatomical  plate 
which  she  iilliulcs  to  seems  not  only  to  have  disgusted  her  with  the 
fashion  of  liglit-lai  ing,  but  with  everything  r  iating  to  anatomy 
itself,  for  she  shows  so  little  acquaintance  with  the  structure  of  the 
buniaii  body  as  to  eoiap.iro  a  linger  to  a  wai>t!  No  comparison 
could  be  woiS“,  for  ilie  finger  is  ediniiosed  of  boucs  covered  with  a 
thill  layer  of  muscular  (Ksb,  through  which  Liter  the  bloou- 
vevstls  mu-t  of  course  pass.  Tho  whole  intiriial  portion  of  a 
finger  is  of  unyielding  solid  bone.  Now  the  body  at  tho  region  of 
the  waist  has  not  a  particle  of  bone  except  the  dorsal  vcrtelirtr, 
which  does  not  occupy  an  eighth  part  of  the  cirenmf*  rence  of  the 
body  at  that  part.  All  the  rest  of  the  wai-t  is  composed  cf  yield- 
'"If  o'd  'ns,  wbi  di  accoiumodatu  themselves  readily  to  any  po.vition 
if  gradually  truined  to  do  so,  and  that  too.  ns  several  of  your 
correspoiKlei’ts  have  shown,  without  injury  to  the  health.  Nothing, 
ti  eielorc,  can  bo  more  inapt  than  such  a  coniparisoii.  Mor  o'cr, 
if  i  he  said  that  stays  not  only  compress  the  waist  itself,  hnt  tho 
lower  ribs  a  so,  her  comparison  is  none  tlie  better,  fur  the  ribs  do 
not  ocelli  y  the  whole  iiiierior  of  the  chest,  hut  are  merely  long 
enrved  bom  s,  fastened  by  luornblc  joints  to  the  spine,  and  are  as 
iliffen  i.t  I'.s  possible  to  any  cf  the  l  uiies  of  the  limbs.  I  do  not, 
how.  ver,  wish  to  la*  conaidi  ri  d  as  approving  of  wai-tsof  lliirt>  cii  or 
f.iiirteeu  inches,  or  of  applying  extreme  cnuipressio  i  to  a  girl  of 
foiiri-eii  or  fifteen  who  has  not  been  gradually  accnstouied  to 
eoiSi  'H.  'I'his  is  the  great  mistake  which  liociors  and  other  geutlo- 
Ineii  III  ike  :  they  see  a  small  waist,  and  immediately  coneludo 
that  ext ri  1110  tiglil-laciiig  has  been  at  woik,  w  ereas  in  nii.ety-niuo 
case*  in  a  hniidred  'he  desir.'d  rt  salt  has  been  grailnally  arrivvsl 
at  by  romineiicing  the  atavs  at  mi  larlyago.  Trusting  yon  will 
Iind  rp  iee  for  <his  iu  xonr  Conversazione,  I  am.  Sir,  yours  faith¬ 
fully,  Fair  1’l.vy.” 

L.  Thompson  says—"  No  one  will  grudge  the  young  lady  herself 
uiiy  synipatliy  slie  may  claim  for  the  tenure  sbe  bus  submitted  'o, 
but  so  far  from  her  ea«e  In  ing  con  iemnatory  of  stays,  it  is  the  re¬ 
verse.  for  rhe  eaiididly  udiiiits  that  sho  d  les  not  suffer  ill  h-ahh. 
Now  smdi  a  ease  ns  hers  is  tho  exception,  and  the  stoat  young  lady 
spoken  of  by  Nora  is  al  o  an  exeepii  n,  for  it  is  seldom  that  girti 
are  allowed  to  attain  the  iige  of  fourteen  or  fiftc  n  hi  fore  com- 
lui  iioiiig  stays.  The  great  secret  is  to  In  gin  t'leir  use  as  early  as 
pus-ilih  ,  and  no  such  sev.rc  compres-iou  will  be  requisite.  It 
seems  uh.siird  to  ulhivv  iho  waist  to  giow  laige  mid  linuisv,  and 
then  to  rc  liieo  it  again  to  more  cl  gint  proportions  by  in- ans 
wl  ic*i  iiiHst  at  tir-t  ho  inure  cr  le  a  pr.i  Inctiv.- of  inconTeuici  ec. 
There  is  no  art'i  lo  of  civilis.  1  dress  wliioh  when  first  heenii  to  bo 
worn  does  1  ot  fn  1  nneooif 'rtiibl-  tor  n  time  to  those  who  have 
never  with  it  before,  'i'he  bar-  fo  Ced  Hi  bland  lassie  Carries  htr 
shoes  to  the  town,  puls  th-  lu  on  on  her  iiii'iV  .1,  and  diseards  tbeia 
agiiin  iliiee  1\  s'le  leaves  II. c  eeiitro  of  c  vil  -atioti.  A  hat  or  a 
eii.i-  would  lie  at  tiru  insiii  ji  ji talne  to  tl  e  mm  of  many  nations, 
an  1  wc  all  know  bnw  soon  the  .\fiicaii  h.  lb-  t'liew  ssulo  the  eriie> 
line  she  bad  he  n  ind  .ecd  to  piircb-ise.  lint  s-.irely  no  one  w  uM 
nreiie  against  these  ineis«ary  iirlielea  of  dress  unrilv  on  lha 
gioiiiid  of  ineonveiiuiice  to  tho  aeiiier,  f  -r  howevi  r  nncouiforiabla 
I  hey  limy  la-  at  first,  it  is  as'oiiisliing  bow  seon  that  freliiig  goes 
off,  iiie.l  heW  i  di  peiisahl-  they  becoine.  My  opinion  is  that  g  ays 
sbould  always  lie  made  to  uTvh  r,  and  not  be  of  loo  flimsy  a  eon- 
striu-  11)11.  I  ihi  .k  H.  W 's  siig-gesti.ins  leg  Iiding  the  w  is  haiidt 
only  nppliciibb-  to  mi  Idl.  -Mg  •  I  la.li- s  or  invslnls,  ns  they  do  m-t 
give  Hiillicieiit  sopisrrt  to  growieg  girls,  and  are  liktly  to  make  tho 
figure  look  .ou  mucu  like  a  sack  lied  round  tfie  middle,  instead  of 
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gradnally  taporiug  to  the  waist.  Ciiisuane's  letter  shows  how 
those  who  have  never  tried  tight-lacing  are  prejadiecd  against  it, 
and  that  merely  from  being  shown  a  print  in  an  old  medical  wort, 
while  Xoea's  letter  is  iuGnitel}’  more  valuable  ns  showing  how 
even  the  most  extreme  lacing  can  be  employed  withont  iujury  to 
health." 

Anme  says— “  Will  yon  kindly  offer  my  sincere  thanks  to  the 
lady  who  toot  so  much  tronble  to  answer  my  qnestion,  and  us>ure 
her  that  I  will  obtain  all  that  she  recommends  ;  and  as  I  should 
like  to  mate  the  day-gowns  myself,  would  it  he  troubling  her  too 
lunch  to  tell  me  what  material  they  onght  tc  be  mude  of,  and 
what  le>  gth  nnd  widths,  and  also  if  she  dues  r.ot  think  they  would 
look  nice  with  short  sloeves  7  And  now,  sir,  while  I  am  writing,  I 
mast  say  a  word  aliout  tiglit-Iaciug.  I  have  n  cons’n  who  was  born 
and  Las  lived  all  her  lifetimo  in  France,  and  has  tbo  smallest 
waist  I  ever  saw,  but  she  has  a  h.td  complexion,  and  is  never  well. 
My  hnshand  says  it  is  because  she  wears  her  stays  so  tight,  which 
of  conrsc  she  denies.  She  says  I  have  a  bad  figure  because  I  am 
21  inches  round  tha  waist,  and  as  I  am  but  fi  feet  5  inches  in 
height  I  onght  to  be  17  inches  round  the  waist ;  hnt  I  wonhl  rather 
not  be  so  small,  and  enjoy  good  health,  than  be  a  fine  figure — 
indeed,  I  do  not  think  my  waist  so  much  too  thick." 

Effie  M.tnciET.'OS  says — “As  one  of  yonr  correspondents  re¬ 
commends  tbo  wai-ithauds  in  lien  of  corsets,  I  have,  during  the 
last  three  weeks,  made  a  trial  of  them,  and  shall  bo  glad  if  yon 
will  allow  me  to  express  my  opinion  that  they  arc  not  only  disai 
vantageor.8  but  positively  dangerous  to  the  figure.  Yonr  corre- 
EiKtudeut  says  that  ordinary  corsets,  if  drawn  in  well  at  the  waist, 
hart  n  woman  einelly  all  tho  way  np.  I  can  only  say  that  if  she 
finds  snch  to  be  tiie  case  the  remedy  is  in  her  own  hands.  If 
ladies  would  only  take  the  trouble  of  having  their  stays  made  to 
measure  for  them,  and  Lave  plenty  of  room  allowed  ronnd  tho 
chest,  not  only  would  the  waist  look  smaller,  hnt  no  di.scomfort 
Would  he  felt  each  as  11.  W.  describes.  Voniig  girls  should  always 
bo  accurately  fitted ;  but  it  is,  I  have  found,  a  mistake  to  have 
their  corsets  too  flimsy  or  clastic.  I  quite  agree  that  they  should 
be  commenced  early — indeed  they  nsnally  are  so — and  thus  ex¬ 
treme  compression  being  unnecessary,  tho  instances  brought  for¬ 
ward  by  tho  lady  who  commenced  the  disenssion,  and  by  Kuua, 
mast,  1  think,  bo  looked  npon  as  exceptional  cases." 

E.  M.  O.  Yon  wilt  find  a  Prie-Dien  Chair  Pattern  in  Berlin 
work  in  onr  volume  for  1815.  We  arc  gratified  at  yonr  praise  of 
the  slippers.  It  is  a  very  striking  pattern,  and  Las  been  mneh 
admired. 

D.AGHAR.  Belladonna  or  atropa  is  extensircly  nsed  in  Italy  to 
give  brilliancy  to  the  eyes.  It  is  inserted  into  the  eyelid  at  the 
ontsidc  comer  with  a  bodkin  ;  in  a  few  moments  it  is  diffused  over 
the  eyeball,  causing  the  pupil  to  dilate  so  much  as  in  some  cases 
to  rover  the  whole  iris.  This  dilatation  ceases  directly  the  bella¬ 
donna  loses  its  power,  and  has  to  be  renewed  if  the  effect  is  still 
deiiired.  Its  action  is  most  iujurions ;  the  nunataral  excitement 
of  the  pupil  in  time  produces  blindness,  and  we  know  of  one  case  in 
which  instant  loss  of  sight  was  the  resolt  of  the  application  of  this 
poison. 

A  Yovsa  MoTHcn  shonld  not  endeavonr  to  hnrry  her  shild  ia 
its  first  steps.  It  is  never  pradent  to  anticipate  the  time  at  which 
a  child  acquires  the  art  of  walking.  A  child  may  he  reckoned 
healthy  and  strong  when  it  can  walk  at  the  age  of  fourteen  or 
sixteen  months. 

G.  F.  3.  Yonr  writing  is  excellent,  hnt  the  spelling  imperfect. 
With  regard  to  grammar  yon  cannot  he  too  particolar. 

L.  F.  V’e  believe  that  a  cardinal's  bat  is  distingnished  by  its 
coluor  and  the  number  of  its  tassels,  not  by  its  shape,  which  is  tho 
same  for  all  dignitaries  of  the  Bomish  Church.  The  cardinal's 
hat  is  red,  with  five  or  seven  tassels.  Write  to  tho  Tablet. 

Ax  U.N'HAFPT  One  mast  have  faith  in  the  gentleman  to  whom 
she  is  engvged ;  if  she  has  no  faith  in  him,  break  off  the  engage- 
mciiL  la  our  opinion  the  matter  was  perfectly  simple,  and  his 
explanation  altogethir  satisfactory. 

A  ConanspoNDENT  8.i}8,  in  answer  to  Botaxt,  “I  believe  there 
is  no  method  of  preserving  the  colour  of  dried  Iluwtrs  and  plants. 
The  best  way  to  mount  them  is,  after  they  have  been  carefully 
laid  out  in  their  most  tia'.nral  form,  and  dried  between  sheets  of 


hlofling-papcr  (so  ns  to  absorb  the  nioi-tn''e),  to  pnm  them  down 
to  the  paper  or  ciirdh  lard;  then  if  the  stalks  are  at  all  obstinate, 
ent  narrow  slips  of  card,  a.id  make  a  small  slm'  p  incision  on  either 
side  of  the  stalk,  slip  the  hi^s  of  card  into  the  slits,  wliirh  will  bold 
them  in  their  position  if  carefully  and  neatly  exeented.  Can  yon 
tell  me  what  special  charm  ia  attached  to  the  fonr-h  aved  clover, 
or  is  it  only  to  the  finder  of  this  freak  in  nature  7 — Bessie."  In 
this  number  we  priut  a  plau  for  the  preservation  of  flowers,  which 
we  have  culled  from  the  highest  authority  iu  this  particular  walk. 

The  following  correspondents  would  be  glad  to  receive  answers 
from  other  correspondents  in  onr  columns  :  — 

Bketh.a  would  like  to  know  a  method  for  curing  stammering. 

Je3SIC.i  wants  to  know  the  best  way  of  cultivating  the  voice  for 
singing  in  public. 

E.  F.  M  would  like  the  opinion  of  friends  on  the  prettiest  and 
most  becoming  dress  for  a  bride— brunette,  j'Ctile. 

Eiiilie  V.  K  wedding  breakfast  need  not  be  a  very  costly 
affair,  and  as  you  say  the  party  will  not  exceed  eight  persons,  and 
that  you  want  everything  quiet  and  simple,  we  would  suggest  a 
conplo  of  cold  foahs,  ham,  or  tongue,  a  nice  piece  of  cold  roast  beef, 
a  lobster  salad  well  mixed  (see  Mii.  Breton's  llovsduM  Manage- 
viciv).  plenty  of  sweets,  the  iudispeusahle  cake  ;  coffee,  and  wine,  if 
you  choose,  champague.  Iu  order  to  please,  you  must  take  care 
that  everything  is  prettily  garnished,  and  that  flowers  are  not  for- 
Kolteii.  The  bride  and  bridegroom  shonld  occupy  seats  at  the 
right-hand  side  of  the  table;  if  the  officiating  clergyman  be  pre¬ 
sent  he  should  sit  opposite  to  them ;  n  representative  of  the  bride's 
family — her  father,  if  possible— shonld  be  at  the  head  of  the  table, 
and  the  bridegroom's  best  man  at  the  farther  end.  Some  time 
before  the  breakfast  terminates,  the  health  of  the  bride  and  bride¬ 
groom  slionld  tc  proposed  by  one  of  the  senior  members  of  the 
compaiiy.  The  bridegroom  has  to  respond.  Other  speeches  and 
toasts  may  or  may  not  be  given. 

Sewing  Machines. — Bkus  wants  the  best  fiamf-scwuig  macliine 
brought  out,  and  would  bo  grea'ly  obliged  if  any  one  would  recom¬ 
mend  her  a  very  perfect  one.  She  requires  a  noiseless  machine, 
and  it  must  hem,  fell,  tack,  qnilt,  bind,  and  braid,  and,  if  possible, 
embroider.  Bems  wonders  if  tho  “  BurtUtt  Kcversilde"  can  do  all 
she  wants,  or  the  “  Patent  I.X  L.  Lock-stitch  Family"  (157,  New 
Oxford-street),  which  is  now  w-ade  as  a  hand-maciiine. — Wo  will 
answer  Beus  in  a  futnre  number  ;  if  she  requires  an  immediate 
rej'ly,  on  Bonding  her  real  name  and  address  to  the  Editor,  we  will 
eiidearonr  to  do  so  before  Aiignst.  We  mast  inform  her,  however, 
that  there  is  no  wnseless  machine  made  either  for  hand  or  foot, 
although  most  machines  are  far  quieter  than  is  generally  sup¬ 
posed. 

Tiimnia  wishes  to  know  who  makes  the  best  lock-stitch  machine 
to  he  worked  by  hand,  and  the  price. — Wo  refer  Titania  to  our 
articles  on  “Sewing  Machines,"  which  are  appearing  every  mont'a. 

Margaret  writes — “  Will  yon  allow  me  to  recommend  to  A 
Constant  Surscrider  (Ilaverstock-hill)  the  Florence  sowing  tua- 
chiue?  It  is  in  my  opinion  unrivalled  for  domestic  nse.  It  is  easy 
to  learn  (I  am  self-taught),  easy  to  tread,  almost  noiseless,  and  the 
work  done  by  it  beautiful  iu  the  extreme.  The  reversible  feed  is 
of  great  importance.  I  have  not  connted  the  number  «{  stitches 
per  minnte,  hnt  it  docs  with  ease  a  yard  of  fine  stitching  in  that 
time.  No.  3,  £13,  is  the  one  I  have.  To  work  it  is  a  pleasing 
amnsement.  My  hnsbaud  delights  to  sit  by  me  when  I  use  it, 
which  I  often  do  for  myself  and  neighbours  who  are  not  fortunate 
enough  to  possess  such  a  treasure.  I  have  taught  my  servant  to 
work  it,  so  that  when  she  has  a  spare  h‘-nr  she  can  make  her  own 
Duder-cl»thing,  or  I  do  it  for  her  while  she  takes  the  children  out 
for  a  walk." 

Adelaida.  The  reversible  bonnets  are  noticed  in  last  month’s 
number  of  the  Englisiiwom.an's  Domestic  M.agazine.  The 
address  of  the  inventors  is  Messrs.  Jay  and  Co.,  Regent-street. 

M,  L.  R.  is  most  grateful  to  the  “  Silkworm"  fur  her  prompt 
attention  to  M.  L.  It's  request,  and  fur  tbo  trouble  she  took  on 
her  account. 

Esmeralda  will  be  so  gratefnl  to  tho  kind  “  Silkworm”  if  she 
will  tell  her  if  she  really  knows  anything  of  the  new  depilatory 
at  Rimmel's  she  spoke  of ;  or  will  any  lady,  dear  Mr.  Editor, 
kindly  say  if  she  knows  of  one?  Esmeralda  wiU  be  so  much 
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jyj.rrJ.  And  I'lcnsa  tell  me  lio » the  only  unmarried  daiiRhfer 
ikoold  de&'ribn  lierbelf  on  her  rards ;  «honld  she  put  her  Chrisliaii 
Bjnio  or  names,  or  initials  only? — The  “Silkworm”  tried  Mr. 
Biinniel’B  depilatory  on  some  very  hairy  caterpillars  that  invaded 
her  cocoon  a  short  time  since.  It  was  moat  snccesstnl,  and  the 
“  Silkworm”  recommends  it  strongly.  “  Mono.  Rimmtl,  9G, 
Strand,”  is  the  address.  The  nnm-irried  eldest  daughter  of  the 
honse  is  Miss  Paterfamilias,  withont  any  Christian  name  or 
initials. 

Tat  wishes  to  know  how  tatting  is  cleaned  or  washed.  Sho 
lives  in  the  country,  and  cannot  send  np  to  Mdlle.  lliego.  Can 
my  of  onr  subscribers  inform  her?  Will  Tat  send  the  palm  leaf, 
worked,  and  full  written  description  of  the  working  ? 

A.  E.  Apply  to  Stacey  and  Co.,  Cranboorn-street,  Leicester- 
ifiare. 

Nannt.  We  do  not  tell  characters  by  handwriting;  yonr 
writieg  is  not  good,  whatever  yonr  character  may  be. 

Hadobty  would  be  mnch  obliged  if  some  one  could  tell  her 
bow  to  core  indigestion  nnd  bad  nervous  headaches. 

A  Constant  Scbscriber  wishes  to  reply  to  Stella’s  questions 
in  the  June  “Conversazione,"  that  by  boiling  her  discoloured 
pMrls  in  Bosp-suds  for  a  few  minutes  she  can  restore  their  colour, 
while  a  good  jeweller  is  the  host  person  of  whom  to  inquire  their 
vslae.  To  Stella’s  second  question  A  Constant  Subscriber 
woald  recommend  Duncan  and  Floukhart’s  prepared  gutta-percha 
at  a  permauneut  stopping  for  decayed  teeth.  It  is  both  painless 
and  effectual. 

Rose  will  feel  obliged  if  the  Editor  will  kindly  favour  her  with 
the  Indian  receipt  for  making  the  bloom  of  roses ;  it  is  a  liijuid 
that  imparls  instant  and  permanent  bloom  to  the  cheeks  which 
does  not  go  off  until  thoroughly  washed  with  soap-and-watcr. 
The  reasou  Rose  bo  particularly  requests  the  Indian  receipt  is, 
that  it  does  not  contaiu  mercury,  copperas,  or  any  preparation  of 
silver  in  any  form  whatever,  as  Rose  cannot  nse  any  cosmetic  that 
has  any  of  the  above  objectionable  ingredients,  having  been 
salivated  by  mercury. 

Ada  says — “  Can  yon  kindly  inform  me  if  yon  know  any  person 
who  will  employ  me  in  working  either  tatting  or  embroidery  ?  I 
can  tat  quickly,  and  any  pattern,  with  fine  or  coarse  cotton.  I 
fear  I  am  encroaching  on  yonr  time,  bat  will  yon  tell  me  if  ladies 
can  carve  in  wood,  and  wliat  tools  are  necessary,  and  which  wood 
is  most  snit.sble  ?  I  feel  so  very  gratefnl  for  the  directions  yon 
have  given  for  making  phantom  bonqnets.  I  have  long  been 
anxions  to  try,  bat  have  not  known  how.”—  Ladies  can  and  do 
esrvo  in  wood,  and  we  have  seen  very  beantifnl  carving  executed 
by  tiny  bands.  Ada  can  obtain  the  necessary  tools  and  instrnction 
it  the  Soho  Bazaar,  to  which  a  new  entrance  is  opened  from 
Oxford-street. 

Flosence.  The  patent  earrings  can  be  obtained  of  Mr.  Searle, 
jeweller,  Plymouth. 

Aua.  There  are  so  many  workers  in  the  field,  we  fear  yon 
will  have  some  difficnlty  in  obtaining  the  work  yon  wish.  We 
regret  onr  inability  to  assist  yon.  Personal  application  at  tho 
best  Berlin  shops  is  likely  to  be  more  snccessfol  than  applying  by 
letter  only.  A  London  Directory  will  bo  yonr  best  gnide  in  this. 

Bertha.  The  most  fashionable  paletots  are  trimmed  with  silk. 
CRi  hits,  and  piped  with  satin,  emtiroidered ;  and  jet  braid  and 
head  trimming  is  much  worn.  You  will  see  beantifnl  models  in 
last  month’s  Magazine.  The  Beatrice  is  quite  ont  of  date.  Your 
haadwriiing  is  ladylike.  Legibility  is  high  praise  in  these  days 
(d  leribbliug. 

Carharthen.  Widows’  dresses  are  gored ;  the  crape  is  gored 
^  put  in  with  the  dress-widths;  a  thick  piping  of  crapo  (or  silk, 
if  the  time  of  mourning  allows  rilk)  is  placed  np  each  gore. 

Eveltn.  Yonr  behavionr  in  a  ballroom  should  be  what  we 
kops  it  is  everywhere,  quiet  nnd  ladylike.  Two  dances  is  the 
•rasl  number  that  a  lady  devotes  to  one  partner  at  a  ball;  of 
•arse,  at  smaller  partiea,  and  where  intimate,  a  genthmnn  may 
ks  hononrod  oftener,  bnt  even  in  small  carpet  dances  it  is  wise  to 
avoid  rnuarks.  Nothing  is  more  iiijnrioos  to  a  girl  than  being 
“tilked  about.” 

1.1^*’*’****  Mr.  Rimmel.  96,  Strand,  has  a  first-class  depi- 
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remove  each  separately  with  a  l  air  of  s  loill  pincers ;  pick  ont  two 
or  t  ree  each  da>,  you  will  soo:i  ( xteruiiimtu  Up‘m.  N«ttcdloiig 
wiiidow-curlaius  were  given  in  our  January  number.  Yonr  sug¬ 
gestion  shall  be  attended  to. 

One  Wiio  Wants  some  Employ. — Wo  mncli  regret  being 
unable  to  assist  you  at  present.  All  our  airnngements  are  com¬ 
pleted  for  many  mnutbs  to  come.  Wu  will  preserve  your  address, 
and  bear  you  in  mind. 

Pansy.  Y'ou  should  vary  tho  readinsrs  as  mnch  as  possible. 
We  recommend  Mias  Nighiinpalo’s  Xo‘e.i  on.  Xtirs'ii;/,  Mrs. 
Decton's  Ilunsehold  Manar/einent  (the  practical  part),  Qoo.l  Words; 
and  any  of  tho  “  Home  Reading  Library,”  or  the  ”  Lily  Series,” 
published  at  Warwick  House,  I’aternos'.er-row,  will  be  found 
interesting  and  suitable. 

M.  Y.  C.  Black  feathers  can  ho  worn  six  months  after  the  loss 
of  a  parent,  if  the  wearers  are  young  children.  An  adult  should 
not  wear  them  nuder  a  year 

The  Mother  of  Two  Sons.  Y'onr  suggestions  shall  be  atlended 
to.  We  are  alway  s  pleased  to  receive  the  wishes  of  onr  tubscri'iiers. 

Madeline.  Y'ou  had  better  apply  by  letter  to  tho  “  Silkworm,” 
Warwick  House,  P.iternostcr-row,  who  will  inspect  tho  aitieles, 
and  ascertain  the  price  and  “  all  about”  them. 

YIaria.  Y’ou  can  obtain  the  Bretonno  jackets  at  Mr.  Peter 
Robinson’s,  Oxford-street. 

Miss  II.  Morgan.  Crochet  u  tricoter  is  a  very  easy  stitch,  and 
is  done  with  a  long  needle  with  a  crochtt-shaped  head,  ns  foUows : 
—  Make  a  chain  the  length  r.’qnired.  1st  row:  Single  crochet, 
leaving  each  loop  on  the  needle ;  to  come  back,  •  pass  the  wool 
over  tho  needle  and  draw  it  through  two  of  tlia  loops  on  tho 
needle,  then  repeat  from  *,  drawing  the  wool  through  the  loop 
first  made  and  the  next  one ;  repeat  until  there  is  only  one  loop 
on  the  needle.  9ud  row :  Single  crocket  as  before  iuto  each  straight 
thread  under  the  chain  formed  by  last  row ;  this  again  briugs  all 
tbc  loops  on  the  needle ;  repeat  tho  “  coming  back”  as  before. 
Long  window-blinds  can  be  netted  in  patterns  with  dilTcrcut-sized 
meshep,  or  you  can  nsc  onr  January  pattern,  omitting  the  darning. 

Fanny.  “Tho  Violet,”  declined  with  thanks. 

Sophia  wishes  to  know  if  any  English  ladies  were  present  at 
tho  files  given  last  year  by  the  Belgians  to  the  English  Volun¬ 
teers  ?  Also,  if  any  were  present,  whether  they  were  residents  in 
Brnascls  or  had  gone  over  with  Y’oluntcers?  Can  tho  Editor  of 
the  Exclishwom.vn’s  Domestic  Magazinh  (to  whom  Sophia 
tenders  her  sincere  admiration)  inform  h»  r,  uud  very  much  o’uligi? 
Can  any  of  onr  subscribers  answer  these  queries? 

Daisy.  Apply  to  Boosey  and  Co.,  Uolk-s-street,  who  will  giro 
yon  every  information  on  tho  subject. 

Jessie.  You  prononuce  coarteoos  hir'-te  us.  Tho  figure  on 
the  seal  is  that  of  a  harp,  and  tho  words  of  the  motto  aro  French 
— viz.,  Je  reponds  a  qia  me  touche"  (“I  reply  to  him  who 
tonches  me.”) 

Good  Complexions.  Dear  M.adame  Editres.s, — Most  of  yonr 
fair  readers  manifest  great  interest  on  the  subject  of  their  com¬ 
plexions.  Permit  me  to  say  that  mine  is  much  admired,  being 
very  fair,  and  also  very  lino  in  the  tcxtnre  of  thu  skin ;  tbs  fairness 
is  a  gift  of  Natnre,  and  I  do  not  think  any  cosmetics  will  prodneo 
it ;  tho  shin,  I  am  snre,  may  bo  improved  and  preserved  soft  by 
simple  and  harmless  means.  First  of  all,  then,  don’t  let  yonrself 
get  tanned  in  tbc  summer ;  keep  the  coquettish  hats  for  tho  even¬ 
ing  ;  wear  a  large  one  and  carry  a  parasol  in  the  morning.  It  is 
very  hard  for  a  skin  once  tanned  to  recover  its  fairness.  In  winter 
wear  a  veil,  and  also  in  the  cold  cast  winds  of  spring.  Always 
use  first-class  soaps,  cold  w.itcr  in  summer,  the  chill  just  off  it  in 
winter.  Avoid  kalydors,  milk  of  roses,  &c.,  A'c.  It  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  thing  to  apply  a  littlo  good  cream  to  tho  face  every  night ;  I 
have  done  it  with  great  benefit,  and  the  fact  of  its  being  so  good 
is  not  generally  known.  Give  riue  beaten  np  with  plenty  of  rose¬ 
water  is  good  when  the  face  is  cliapp.  d  ;  but  tho  great  thing  is  to 
prevent  its  becoming  so.  A  littlo  borax  in  tho  water  one  was'ues 
in  is  good,  and  a  few  drops  of  Rimmel’s  toilet-vinegar  arc  very 
icfresbiiig.  These  are  all  the  means  I  have  nicd,  avoidance  ot 
exposure  and  irritating  so.ips  and  cosmetics,  and  the  constant  nsa 
of  a  little  good  cream  or  glycerine  when  my  face  was  chapped. 
As  I  said  before,  my  complexion  is  excellent,  which  I  don’t  mention 
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in  vanity,  but  to  abow  yon  that  I  have  some  right  to  speah.  I 
know  many  girls  who  hare  rained  their  skins  with  cosmetics. — 
Rosa  Abubridgb.* 

Ay  Ayxious  Mother  asks  the  “  Silkworm”  if  she  will  examine 
the  “  Kinder  Garten  toys,”  and  let  her  know  their  prices,  the 
system  of  teaching,  and  where  they  can  be  obtained. 

Enid.  Idyl  is  sometimes  pronoanced  with  the  i  short,  as  in 
idiot ;  this  in  onr  opinion  is  erroneons ;  the  t  shoold  be  long,  as 
in  idle. 

Noli  me  TAycERB.  The  doctrines  of  faith  and  practice  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Established  Chnrch  of  England  are  set  forth  in  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer.  The  Thirty-nine  Articles  are  generally 
supposed  to  contain  a  summary  of  the  doctrines.  In  the  present 
disturbed  state  of  the  Established  Church  of  England,  with 
ritualism  on  the  one  hand  and  rationalism  on  the  other,  it  is  hard 
to  say  what  the  Church  teaches,  so  much  appears  to  depend  on 
the  interitrc'ation  given  to  the  Articles,  (fcc.  The  doctrines  of  the 
Presbyterian  Churches  are  setforth  in  the  Confession  of  Faith  and 
the  Assembly's  Catechism.  We  are  much  obliged  to  you  for  the 
flattering  manner  in  which  yon  speak  of  onr  Magazine,  and  your 
suggestion  will  shortly  be  adopted.  A  cap  such  as  you  describe, 
with  wide  white  lace  lappets  aud  water  lilies,  would  be  cxceediugly 
well  adapted  for  the  occasion. 

ScynnnsT  wants  to  kuow  a  good  remedy  for  the  malady  by 
which  she  has  denominated  herself.  The  only  recipe  we  kuow  is 
to  take  two  drachms  of  borax,  one  drachm  of  Homan  alum,  one  of 
cam}ibor,  half-an-ounce  of  rngar-candy,  and  a  pound  of  ox-gall 
Mix  and  stir  well  for  ten  minutes  or  so,  and  repeat  this  stirring 
throe  or  four  times  a  day  for  a  fortnight,  till  it  appears  clear  and 
transparent  Strain  through  blotting-paper,  aud  bottle  up  for 
nse.  We  have  not  tried  the  wash,  though  wo  have  been  told  it  is 
very  good,  but  we  should  feel  obliged  to  correspondents  who  wonl  1 
send  us  a  few  good  recipes  that  they  have  tiicd.  Suyni'RNr's 
liandwriting  is  as  plain  and  pleasant  as  the  best  of  print.  She 
will  And  ample  instructions  about  stocking-knitting  in  a  little  book 
called  TliC  SlocJdng  Knitter's  Manttul ;  it  sells  for  sixpence,  and 
is  published  by  Messrs.  Johnstone,  Hunter,  and  Co.,  Edinburgh. 

A  GttEAT  Admibed  of  Ladies'  Beauty,  having  read  the  pai>er3 
on  tight-lacing,  hnmbly  forwards  his  (an  artist's)  opinion  that  p,-o- 
l>ortion  is  beauty.  The  wai.st  shonlJ  be  double  the  size  of  the 
throat,  the  throat  donblo  the  size  of  the  wrist.  Let  your  fair 
readers  be  assured  that  a  disproportionately  small  waist  is  any- 
tbi’.g  but  admired  by  our  sex. 

MARaAitET  should  consult  a  doctor.  Cold  water  is  tliongbt  in¬ 
jurious  to  some  people;  hot  water  is  the  most  cleansing;  but 
many  persons  incline  to  think  tepid  water  heilthier  than  either. 

tv.  F.  Will  one  of  our  obliging  correspondenti  favour  W.  F. 
with  a  complete  description  of  the  dress  of  a  Servian  peasant-girl, 
also  of  that  of  a  Norwegian  peasant-girl  ? 

G.  W.  B.  will  be  80  mnch  obliged  to  any  one  who  will  tell  her 
Low  she  is  to  make  her  eyebrows  grow  withont  bnrting  tho  skin. 

L.  N.  We  can  only  advise  the  nsnal  coarse,  that  of  public  ad- 
Tertisement  in  the  London  papers.  Wo  may  add  that  a  more 
definite  address  should  be  given  when  correspondents  are  expccUid 
to  iuclosc  stamps.  Few  persons,  we  apprehend,  would  care  to  risk 
their  money  withont  some  better  security  than  the  good  faith  of 
initials  at  the  po.t-oillcc. 

Is  it  injurions  to  children  of  from  ten  to  fonrtcon  to  limit  their 
supply  of  sneh  food  as  bread,  potatoes,  and  other  vegi  tables  ? 

Pretty  Pet  tarns  os  away  from  tho  rhymesters,  who  will  climb 
Pemassns  by  asking  aboatferus.  Ferns  are  detine  I  by  tho  natn- 
talistsas — Vegetable  kingdom  ;  sab-kingdom.  Cry pt  igamia;  class, 
Acolyledoues ;  snb-clais,  1.  Acrogeno; ;  family,  Filiccs  aud  F'eriis. 
WitUout  entering  into  any  close  description,  we  may  state  that 
they  bear  no  flowers,  bat  are  propagated  by  organs  (spores)  which 
answer  the  same  paepase  as  tloA-ers  in  flowering  plants.  Their 
lii'ineipal  features  arj  tho  root,  tht  stem  (whicU  in  m  my  Britis'i 
spacies  is  hidden  iu  the  ground),  and  tho  leaves.  In  tropical 
eoautries  the  stem  of  the  fern  resembles  the  guarlo  l  trank  of  a 
pollard.  Ths  stem  is  technically  detcribad  as  the  rhizome.  T'le 
real  roots  spriug  from  tho  auder-sarface  of  tho  rhizome,  and  are 
roogh,  black,  and  fibrous.  Tue  leaves  or  fronds  spring  from  its 
npper  surface,  aud  serve  to  distiuguish  the  gena«,  species,  aud 


variety.  Of  British  ferns  there  are  about  forty-one  different 
species,  all  more  or  less  beautiful.  Wo  shall  not  attempt  a  ds- 
ecription  of  the  different  species;  the  most  condensed  account 
would  occupy  more  space  than  we  have  at  onr  disposal.  We  shall 
therefore  take  for  granted  that  the  fern  collector  will  render  him¬ 
self  familiar  with  the  different  species,  and  select  those  which  ks 
admires  the  most,  or  which  he  can  obtain  most  easily.  Every  part 
of  the  country  yields  ferns ;  marsh,  meadow,  and  woodland  should 
be  examined  by  the  collector— a  diligent  search  is  always  well 
rewarded.  In  removing  a  fern  from  its  native  earth  it  should  bs 
taken  np  entire,  and  the  soil  around  it  distnrbed  as  little  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Wet  moss  is  a  capital  thing  to  pat  round  it  as  it  is  stored 
away  in  the  collector's  basket ;  and  it  is  essential  to  notice  the 
kind  of  soil  in  which  the  plant  has  been  growing,  as  a  correct 
knowledge  in  this  respect  will  assist  in  the  subsequent  treatment 
of  the  plant.  There  are  two  kinds  of  ferneries — the  ont-door  and 
tho  in-door.  The  out-door  fernery  may  consist  of  an  open  shed 
rongh  timber  or  tranks  of  trees  placed  together,  with  a  trellisod 
roof  covered  with  creeping  plants ;  or  it  may  be  made  of  rock- 
work.  For  this  pnrpsso  a  qnintity  of  loose  rnbbisb  shonld  bs 
thrown  together  in  tho  required  form,  tho  interstices  filled  np  with 
gravel,  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  compost,  and  faced  with 
craggy  pieces  of  rock  and  stone  in  tho  most  pictaro.iqae  form  pos¬ 
sible.  It  shonld  be  so  placed  as  to  escape  tho  direct  rays  of  the 
snn;  and  if  a  water-pipe  (perforated)  can  be  introduced  so  much 
the  better,  as  the  soil  in  which  the  plants  grow  should  bo  kept 
moist.  A  little  fonutsin,  whero  practicable,  looks  well  and  is  very 
nsefnl.  Where  neither  of  these  plans  are  available  a  watering- 
pot  mnst  snflioe.  Tho  earth  whieh  forms  the  soil  of  tho  plants 
shonld  as  nearly  as  possible  assimilate  to  that  from  which  the 
plants  have  been  taken.  Ferns  grown  in  pots  or  baskets  require 
the  sums  care  as  to  shelter  and  moisture  as  those  in  tho  rockery 
or  shed.  As  a  general  rule,  black  peat  earth,  witli  a  little  duug. 
loam,  sand,  d;o.,  is  a  good  growing  soil.  Another  method  of  rear¬ 
ing  ferns,  now  becoming  very  popular  and  applicable  to  ordinary 
sitting-rooms,  is  the  Wardian  case.  A  Wardian  case  consists  of 
two  boxes,  one  of  which  fits  within  the  other.  The  form  is  a 
matter  of  no  importance  so  long  as  the  principle  is  applied.  The 
onter  case  must  be  water-tight,  with  a  tap  at  the  bottom,  so  as  to 
drain  off  any  water  which  may  acenmnUte  nt  tho  bottom.  The 
inner  case  may  be  male  of  zinc  or  woid,  tho  bottom  perforated 
with  holes,  aud  of  sneh  dimensions  as  to  leave  a  vacant  space  of 
an  inch  or  two  in  depth  beneath  it  when  fitted  with  the  onter  case. 
The  whole  mast  be  covered  with  a  glass  case  corresponding  to  the 
shape  of  the  box,  bat  capable  of  being  raised  so  as  to  admit  air 
wbon  required.  Tho  amount  of  beauty  which  may  be  displayed  in 
the  arrangems.it  of  a  fernery  of  course  depends  on  the  taste  of 
the  proprietor,  but  oven  the  worst  anl  most  incompletely  arranged 
possess  an  iudufiuablc  charm  which  leads  to  better  things. 

INDIA  AND  THE  COLONIES. 

Madame  Gonband  lias  received  many  inquiries  about  drosses, 
bonnets,  huts,  trimmings,  and  various  articles  of  apparel,  from 
the  sabscribers  to  the  Esglishwojias's  Domestic  Macazin'E 
residing  iu  India,  iu  Canada,  and  other  of  onr  I’ossesHious  aud 
Colonies.  The  diflicultii  a  in  tho  way  of  obtaining  the  more  im¬ 
portant  articles  of  dress  in  good  style  appear  to  bo  very  great,  and 
Madame  Gonband  has  reecived  remittances  from  many  ladies  with 
requests  to  purchase  and  forward  to  varions  parts  of  the  globs 
certain  stated  items.  In  those  instances  where  the  nci  d  seei  ;ed 
urgent —there  was  one  interesting  case  of  a  wedding,  aud  several 
of  balls  and  parties  — Madame  Gonband  cxocnted  tlie  comiuissie us, 
but  it  has  not  boon  jiOBsible  bitberto  to  attend  to  all  tbe  wislie  of 
all  correspondents.  The  conveniences,  however,  would  seem  tc  hs 
considerable  that  would  accrue  from  ladies  in  India,  Canada,  d 
iu  other  parts  remote  from  ahops  and  fashion,  being  able  to  co  e- 
spoiid  with  some  ono  in  Europe  capable  of  coniprelieiidiiig  '  '1 
exccnling  commissions  for  ladies.  And  in  the  belief  that  she  i  y 
be  useful  to  many  correspondents,  Madame  Gonband  has  n. 
arrangements  which  will  enable  her  to  exeenle  any  command 
tbe  manufactures  and  articles  of  London  or  Paris.  It  is  h» 
neceiisary  to  add  that,  in  their  letters,  the  writers  must  be  very 
precise,  and  Madame  Gonband  must  have  carte  blanehe  to  exercise 
her  own  taste  and  jndgment  in  any  dinTicnlty  t’-.xt  may  arise. 
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THE  FALSE  AND  THE  TUUE, 


CIIAFTER  XVI. 

M.\CCIE’S  DETEHMINATION’. 

STROVE  bard  to  look  and  behave  as  usual  when 
sitting  with  Mrs.  Grant  at  the  customary  visiting 
hour  the  next  day ;  but  I  succeeded  very  badly,  for  I 
knew  that  I  looked  very  conscious  when  the  knock 
sounded  at  the  door,  and  Jane  presently  announced 
Mr.  and  Miss  Leigh.  Fortunately,  Laura  and  her 
mother  were  too  much  astonished  to  take  any  notice  of 
me  or  my  doings  as  they  rose  rather  awkwardly  to 
receive  the  visitors.  I  suppose  that  the  Lcighs  judged, 
from  the  surprise  which  was  displayed  by  Mrs.  Grant 
and  her  daughter  at  sight  of  them,  that  I  had  said 
nothing  of  the  meeting  the  day  before,  for  they  made 
no  allusion  to  it.  In  the  easiest  way  in  the  world  JIary 
Leigh  explained  that  they  wore  staying  a  little  way  out 
of  Richmond,  and  having  heard  that  Mrs.  Grant  and 
her  family  were  living  within  so  short  a  distance,  they 
thought  they  would  take  the  liberty  of  calling. 

“We  were  unfortunate  enough  to  miss  you  in  town, 
Mrs.  Grant.” 

JIrs.  Gi’ant  confusedly  munnured  something  about 
being  obliged  to  leave  London  quite  unexpectedly,  and 
was,  perhaps,  not  a  little  relieved  by  the  graceful, 
careless,  matter-of-course  way  in  which  her  excuse  was 
accepted. 

But  the  little  awkwardness  soon  wore  off ;  no  one 
could  long  feel  constrained  in  Mark  Leigh's  company 
when  he  chose  that  they  should  feel  at  ease;  and  the 
conversation  soon  became  general  and  genial,  lie 
appeared  to  know  many  of  the  j'cojde  in  fashionable 
life  that  I  had  often  heard  itir.s.  Grant  talk  about;  and 
this  topic,  perhaps  he  was  aware,  was  just  the  most 
interesting  one  to  her  that  he  could  have  chosen. 

Miss  Leigh  took  a  seat  by  my  side,  and  in  a  very 
little  time  the  charm  was  upon  mo  again;  I  was  irre¬ 
sistibly  drawn  from  the  past  to  the  present.  An  open 
book,  which  I  had  been  pirctcnding  to  read  before  she 
came,  lay  on  the  couch  beside  me,  and  suggested  our 
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topic;  we  fell  to  comparing  notes  of  our  likes  and 
dislikes  in  the  reading  way,  her  better  trained  and 
developed  mind  seeming  to  gather  up  and  arrange  my 
tangled  thoughts  into  their  clearest  and  best  meaning. 
Presently  she  inquired  after  Maggie,  whom  she  said 
the  old  doctor  had  talked  about  so  much  when  he  used 
to  visit  her  father's  house. 

“Might  she  see  Maggie?" 

Delighted  at  the  request  I  rose,  and  in  defiance  of 
Mrs.  Grant's  disjilcascd,  questioning  look,  led  her  to 
my  room. 

Their  mutual  love  and  rc.^pcct  for  Dr.  Reed  was 
quite  introduction  sufficient  between  Mary  Leigh  and 
Maggie.  Her  dear  old  master's  name  always  acted  as 
a  talisman  ujion  my  dear,  and  she  brightened  up  as  I 
had  not  seen  her  do  for  many  a  long  day  while  they 
talked  about  him. 

Silently  watching  her  graceful  humility,  the  tender 
respect  with  which  she  treated  the  old  servant  of  her 
friend,  I  became  aware  that  Mary  Leigh  was  very 
different  to  what  JIrs.  Grant  had  described  her  as 
being.  Whatever  might  be  her  failings,  pride  was  not 
one.  Could  I  have  known  this  sooner,  how  different 
might  have  been  my  life!  Now  the  knowledge  but 
added  to  my  suffering ;  the  better  she  was,  the  less  fit 
was  I  to  be  in  her  society. 

“I  am  very  glad  that  yon  arc  with  IMiss  Blake, 
Margaret,”  she  said  smilingly  to  my  dear,  as  she  pressed 
the  brown,  wrinkled  hand  in  a  way  that  sent  a  sharp 
pang  to  my  heart.  Was  1  wicked  enough  to  feel 
jealous  ? 

“  It  mn.'t  be  so  nice  for  you  both,”  she  went  on, 
while  1  s'.ood  silent  and  wretched.  “  li  there  were  two 
JIargarcts  in  the  world,  I  would  do  a  great  deal  to 
seeure  the  other  for  myself.  I  am  going  to  be  married 
soon,  wli  n  1  shall  live  some  di.<tanee  from  most  of  my 
friend.^,  and  I  should  be  glad  enough  to  take  a  kind  old 
mother  like  you  with  me  to  my  new  house.  Jlrs. 
Dawson,  who  usi  il  to  be  my  dear  mother’s  housekeeper, 
and  has  lived  with  us  as  long  as  1  can  remember,  has 
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rather  a  divided  mind  just  now  between  Mark  and  me, 
for  she  can’t  be  with  us  both.  But  I  tell  her  that  she 
mustn’t  think  of  leaving  him  without  comfort  in  his 
bachelor  home,  for  he  hasn’t  the  least  notion  about 
housekeeping.  AVhen  he  is  manicJ,  she  can  fairly 
divide  her  time  between  us.  You  must  come  and  see 
Mrs.  Dawson,  JIargaret;  she  is  quite  after  your  own 
heart,  I  am  sure,  and  it  will  do  you  both  good  to  talk 
over  the  old  times  together.’’ 

“  I  daresay  she  baint  took  up  with  no  new-fangled 
ways,  miss,  and  one  of  them  sort  i,s  worth  putting  on 
your  Sunday  clothes  to  go  and  see  any  day,”  replied 
Maggie  with  a  glowing  face. 

A  thought  suddenly  suggested  itself  while  I  listened, 
and  making  a  great  effort,  I  said  in  a  low,  hesitating 
voice — 

“Maggie,  don’t  you  think? — wouldn’t  you  like? — 
Miss  Leigh,  I  wish  you  would  ask  Maggie  to  come  and 
live  with  you ;  your  home  would  be  more  comfortable 
for  her  a  thousand,  thousand  times  than  this ;  things 
are  not  what  they  seem  here,  and  I — 1 — wish  it.” 

“My  dear  Jliss  Blake!’’  e.vclaimcd  Mary  Leigh  in 
unfeigned  astonishment,  “you  do  not  suppose  for  a 
moment  that  such  a  thing  ever  entered  mj'  thoughts ! 
You  do  not,  surely  you  do  not,  suppose  for  a  moment 
that  I  could  desire  Maggie  to  leave  you  and  come  to 
me !  Can  I  have  seemed  to  mean  anything  so  absurd  ? 
Why,  I  should  not  care  for  her  if  she  were  capable  of 
deserting  you !’’ 

“You  are  all  that  is  kind.  It  is  my  suggestion 
because — ^because  1  think  it  would  be  for  her  haiipiness, 
and  because  I  care  more  for  her  happiness  than  1  do 
for  my  own.  Indeed — indeed  I  do,”  I  added,  trying 
to  get  jjossession  of  Maggie's  hand. 

But  she  turned  from  me,  folding  her  hands  in  her 
apron,  stern  disjjleasure  in  every  line  of  her  face.  Miss 
Leigh  seemed  for  the  moment  more  puzzled  than  ever, 
but  perhaps  the  thought  crossed  her  mind  that  there 
might  have  been  some  little  tiff  between  us,  for 
presently  she  said,  smiling — 

“I  am  quite  sure  of  one  thing.  If  Margaret’s 
happiness  is  your  aim.  Miss  Blake,  it  will  be  only 
attained  by  keeping  her  with  you.  If  there  were  no 
other  and  better  reason,  one  t'jing  is  quite  certain,  you 
are  able  to  offer  her  a  better  home  tlian  I  could  do. 
But  I  must  have  ctitirely  lost  my  senses  if  the  unworthy 
thought  of  asking  M.aggie  to  leave  you  had  ever  entered 
my  head  for  a  single  moment.’’ 

“  Your  se-nses  is  rigid  enough.  Miss  I/‘igh,”  said 
hl.aggie,  softening  a  little.  “It’s  Miss  Blake  as  isn't 
right  in  her  head  to  say  such  a  thing,  when  she  knows 
as  she  can't  say  anything  more  cruel.  It  wouldn't  be 
a  bit  of  good  wanting  to  turn  me  off,  if  she  Iri' d  ever 
BO.  But  she  don’t  mean  to  try.  no  more  than  you  do, 
Jliss  Leigh.  I  told  her  once  before,  and  1  tell  her  now, 
that  I  baint  never  a-going  away  from  her,  never  till 
the  end !  ’ 

1  chu-ped  my  arms  about  her,  hysteiically  repeating 
her  words,  “Kever  till  the  end,”  as  1  kissed  away  her 
tears. 

Maiy’s  eyes  were  not  diy  as  she  turned  aw.ay  and 
triSed  with  the  things  on  the  diCcsing-table.  h-he  gave 
us  time  to  ealm  down  a  little;  then,  through  her  deli¬ 


cate  tact,  we  were  soon  chatting  quietly  upon  indnTerent 
subjects  again.  She  sat  with  us  a  few  minutes  longer, 
then  making  me  promise  to  take  Maggie  to  see  her 
while  her  brother  and  she  remained  at  llichmond,  we 
returned  to  the  drawing-room.  The  attention  of  both 
the  mother  and  daughter  was  still  entirely  engrossed 
by  Mark  Leigh.  I  bad  a  little  suspicion  that  this  was 
his  part  of  a  performance,  the  programme  of  which  had 
been  previously  arranged  between  his  sister  and  him¬ 
self.  Moreover,  both  his  listeners  appeared  in  the  best 
of  gootl  htmrours,  and,  to  my  astonishment,  an  invita¬ 
tion  was  pressed  for  the  company  of  ^Ir.  and  Miss 
Leigh  to  dinner  on  the  following  day,  which  was  very 
readily  accepted. 

At  parting,  while  Laura  and  her  mother  were  pro¬ 
testing  pretty  speeches  about  tlic  honour  done  them, 
the  hope  of  a  closer  acquaintance,  and  so  forth,  to 
Maiy  Ixigh,  Mark  held  my  hand  in  his  for  a  few 
moments,  his  quiet  firm  gaze  refusing  to  let  mine  droop 
before  it,  as  he  said  in  a  low  voice — 

“  Docs  it  seem  friendly  to  say  that  I  am  not  sorry  to 
see  you  a  little  ill  at  case  here?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  I  murmured,  trembling,  for  liis 
strong  will  still  kept  my  eyes  upturned  to  meet  his,  to 
tell  whatever  he  chose  to  find  out ;  “  I  think  you  aie 
my  friend.” 

A  smile  broke  over  Lis  face. 

“Yes,  I  shall  try  very  hard  to  prove  that  to  you; 
and  you  must  not  impede  my  efforts  with  unbelief, 
even  though  I  set  to  work  in  a  fasliiou  of  my  own. 
Will  you  tru.st  me?” 

“  Yes,  I  will  trust  you.” 

After  the  Leighs  had  left  us,  I  was  stealing  out  of 
the  room,  with  a  little  dread  of  the  lectures  which 
might  follow,  when  Laura  turned  graeiou.sly  towards 
me — 

“  (Juite  an  acquisition  to  our  little  set,  Denise!  I 
am  so  glad  they  called  upon  us!” 

I  sank  back  into  my  seat  completely  bewildered.  She 
went  on  to  her  mother — 

“  How  ohl  is  Mr.  Leigh,  do  you  think,  mamma?” 

“(lid?  Will,  he  must  be  about  thirty — thirty  one 
or  two,  I  think,  dear,  and  his  sister  tw<  iity,  or  there¬ 
abouts.  1  know  she  is  ten  years  hi.s  junior.” 

“'I’hey  are  very  rich,  are  they  nof!”’ 

“Yes  ;  old  Mr.  Leigh  must  have  left  a  large  fortune. 
A  sweet  girl,  Mary  Leigh — don't  you  tliink  so,  Deiiksc  ?” 

Of  course  I  acquiesced,  anil  I  bad  not  the  courage  to 
remind  her  that  slie  had  not  very  long  before  laboured 
to  gi\e  inequite  adifferent  impres.sion.  Had  I  done  so, 
it  would  liave  troubled  her  very  little  ;  neither  slie  nor 
r.aura  took  any  pains  to  hide  tlieir  real  seiitiiiieat.s 
from  me  now,  evidently  careless  of  my  good  or  bad 
opinion. 

“And  how  about  to-morrow  night,  Laura?’’  went 
on  her  motlier,  iii  high  spirits.  “  1  think  we  had  better 
i  j)Ut  off  Sir  .loliii  and  Lieutenant  Ihwes.  'I'hey  were 
coming,  weren't  they 

“  Ves.  I’ll  write  a  note  to  Sir  John,  if  you  like;  ho 
won't  do  for  .Miss  l.eigli  after  dinner,  Irut  1  ivally  don’t 
I  see  the  in  cessity  to  put  off  Kiwis.” 

'1  lijy  exeliaiiged  glances,  and  the  daughter,  as  her 
habit  was  not,  gave  way — 
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“Well,  I  don’t  care.  Perhaps,  as  it's  the  first 
visit — ” 

Their  looks  became  expressive  of  some  confidenee 
which  I  was  not  to  share,  and  I  rose  to  leave  them  to 
commnnieiitc  more  freely. 

.  “Oh,  by  the  way,  wait  a  moment,  Denise,”  said 
Mrs.  Grant,  busily  engaged  over  her  work-basket. 

“  It  is  as  well  to  tell  you  that — that  my  dear  boy  was 
very  prejudiced  against  the  Lcighs,  and  induced  me  to 
prevent  their  calling  upon  us  in  town.  He  thought 
that  their  society  was  not  to  be  desired  for  you ;  therc- 
fore,  with  the  best  of  motives,  I  exercised  my  privilege 
as  your  guardian,  and  prevented  their  coming  in  the 
politest  manner  I  could.  I  believe  now  that  my  dear 
Charles's  aversion  arose  from  prejudice,  but,  since  it 
was  his  weakness,  I  must  beg  you  not  to  contradict 
having  sent  a  message  to  Berkeley-square  to  the  effect 
that  you  were  going  out  of  town.  I  only  mention  this 
because  it  was  entirely  poor  Clnarlcs's  mistake,  and  I 
do  not  wish  the  absent  to  be  blamed.  You  under¬ 
stand  me?” 

“  Yes,  ma'am.” 

CHAPTER  X\TI. 

SECOND  LO\T. 

“Tir.VGGTE,  have  I  a  dinner  dress?” 

-I'A  She  turned  (piickly  round,  looking  keenly  at 
me,  and  I  felt  the  colour  throbbing  in  my  cheeks  as  1 
went  on  confusedly — 

“  I  have  one,  haven't  I  ?” 

,  “AVell,  there’s  the  rose-coloured  silk  with  black  lace 
trimmings.  Will  that  do  V" 

“  Isn’t  it  rather  fine?”  I  hesitated,  getting  more  and 
more  confused  under  her  scrutinising  glances. 

“Fine?  No,  not  as  I  sees!  Besides,  didn’t  that 
grand  liondon  dressmaking  madam  say  as  you  was  to 
wear  tiiem  sort  of  colours  ?” 

Her  words  fell  heavily  upon  my  guilty  conscience. 
W;is  it  I  that  had  listened  so  complacently  to  the 
flattery  of  milliners  and  dre.ssmaker3  but  a  few  short 
months  ago?  How  thankfully'  would  I  now  barter 
loeiks,  wealtli,  everything  I  possessed  in  the  world,  for 
a  pure  conscience  1 

“Oh,  hlaggie!”  I  wailed  out  in  bitter  regret,  “if  1 
could  but  feel  innocent  once  more!  If  1  had  only 
vanity  to  reproach  myself  with  now  1  But  nothing 
can  alter  the  terrible  past — nothing — nothing!  1  can 
never  enjoy  an  hour’s  peace  again  ;  I  must  be  wor.se 
than  wicked  to  try.  'I'here  is  no  h(>pe — there  can  be 
no  forgiveness  for  me !” 

The  scareil  look  came  into  her  face,  and  her  hands 
were  raised  ns  if  to  wanl  off  the  rest. 

“Hush!  Don't  break  my  heart — don’t  talk  as  it 
there  wani’t  One  as  will  gi’  us  help  in  time  td’  need  if 
weoidy  asks  Him  in  the  right  way — in  the  right  way, 
birdie  1” 

The  rose-coloured  silk  was  put  on  without  further 
comment ;  indeed,  in  my  dull,  hopeless  grief,  I  stoinl 
like  a  lay  figure,  unconseious  of  what  Maggie  was 
dressing  me  in.  At  the  last  summons  1  deseemled  to 
the  drawing-room,  still  and  sad,  to  meet  the  guests. 


“  Denise  always  required  an  hour  or  two  longer  than 
other  people  did  for  dressing.”  Liura  gaily  explained. 

During  dinner  the  plan  seemed  to  be  the  same  as  the 
day  'oefore  (I  felt  sure  that  it  was  a  plan),  Mark  Leigh 
m.anaging  to  absorb  the  attention  of  both  mother  and 
daughter,  and  thus  giving  his  sister  and  me  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  get  acquainted  at  our  leisure. 

I  noticed  that  Lima  was  very  elegantly  dressed,  if  a 
little  too  richly  for  home,  and  tluat  she  looked  her  very 
best,  a  bright  colour  being  in  her  generally  pale  cheeks, 
and  unusual  animation  in  her  manner,  ilary  Leigh 
wore  a  pretty  blue  dress  of  some  soft,  light  material, 
with  very  little  in  the  way  of  ornament.  Perhaps,  to 
some  eyes,  she  looked  simply  a  gontlewoiu.in  (she  must 
always  look  that),  being  neither  pretty  nor  beautiful, 
according  to  the  general  standard,  the  first  term  no 
way  describing  her,  and  the  last  only,  I  think,  to  the 
few'  who  might  watch  the  expression  of  her  face  as  I 
was  doing  then.  John,  no  doubt,  thought  her  very 
beautiful,  for  she  became  so  when  she  mentioned  his 
name,  the  light  and  colour  trembling  into  her  face  to 
do  homage  to  him.  Yet  she  did  not  speak  of  him  in 
the  way  that  was  at  that  time  consideriHl  orthodox  for 
engaged  young  ladies.  There  was  no  hesitation  in  her 
speech  or  manner,  no  casting  down  of  eyes,  nor  blushing 
timidity.  Her  bearing  was  altogether  free  from  the 
usual  little  ai/aciriai  of  gii’ls  in  her  position,  ;md  you 
felt  that  you  were  in  the  presence  of  one  who  could 
very  well  afford  to  do  without  them.  Perhaps  her  ideas 
about  love  and  marriage  were  more  peculiar  then  than 
they  would  be  now.  1  think  we  have  decidedly  made 
a  little  advance  in  the  right  direction  by  throwing  off 
the  absurd  affectation  and  ultra-delicacy  which  reigned 
supreme  amongst  the  heroines  of  some  forty  years  ago. 
They  may  occasionally  run  a  little  too  much  into  the 
opposite  extreme,  but  women  do  not  affect  weakness  as 
a  virtue,  nor  like  to  be  talked  to  as  if  they  were  babies, 
in  these  days.  At  any  rate,  ilaiy  Leigh  seemed  to 
think  that,  since  she  had  glady  consented  to  marry  the 
man  she  loved,  theiv  was  no  neee.ssity  to  take  elaborate 
pains  to  hide  her  satisfaction.  I  found  her  society  a 
very  agreeable  contrast  to  that  of  the  only  other  bride- 
expectant  I  had  seen — a  friend  of  Laura’s,  whose 
eeunpany  manner  was  one  eemtluueil  state  of  blushes 
and  giggle,  and  who  loiiked  as  shocked  at  any  aUusion 
to  her  approaching  wedding  as  though  she  and  her  five 
sisters  had  not  been  for  mouths  immersed  in  the 
business  of  preparing  for  it.  You  would  not  have 
caught  that  youug  lady  making  such  an  aihiiissiou  as 
did  Mary  Leigh  in  a  isw  er  to  my  inquiry,  w  hen  was 
hew  marriage  to  take  place? — 

••  I  hope  in  six  weeks  now.  John  and  I  hoiKxl  it 
weiuld  have  been  in  the  spring,  but  we  weiv  disap¬ 
pointed  by  the  rector  taking  his  long  holiday  then 
insteail  ed  in  the  autumn,  as  he  promised.’’ 

l.tH'king  into  her  i[uiet,  earnest  face,  auel  feeling  the 
intluence  of  her  quiet,  earnest  mind,  1  gave  John 
credit  for  his  [>erceptlon.  It  would  be  a  refreshing  face 
for  a  hu.sbamrs  eyes  to  rest  upe>u — a  wife’s  face  in  her 
ow  n  sense  of  the  w  ord — its  best  sense'.  in  her  own 
worils — 

“John  ami  I  are  not  beginning  in  the  dark ;  we  kuow 
that  if  there  are  perfect  people',  we  cannot  lay  claim  to 
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the  title,  and  therefore  we  have  made  a  compact  to 
look  the  fact  in  the  face,  determined  neither  to  abuse 
nor  pet  each  otlier’s  failings,  but  honestly  to  help  one 
another  in  striving  to  get  rid  of  them.” 

Many  such  little  speeches  as  these  seemed  at  the 
time  to  be  called  forth  by  some  remark  of  my  own ; 
still  I  felt  sure  that  they  were  spoken  for  my  ears 
alone — that  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  either  Laura  or 
her  mother  to  bring  Mary  Leigh's  character  to  the 
surface  as  I  could  do.  'J'hat  she — Mark  Leigh's  sister — 
took  an  intere.st  in  me  which  she  did  not  in  them  she 
managed  to  make  me  fully  understand,  and  she  was  not 
the  woman  to  put  on  the  semblance  of  anytldug  she 
did  not  feel. 

All  iny  sadness  was  swept  away  by  her  aiToctionate 
bearing  towards  me;  so  different  to  any  one  clsc’s 
kindness,  exceitting  Itlaggie's,  that  I  had  had  any 
experience  of.  I  rose  from  the  table,  every  nerve 
throbbing  with  delight,  entirely  giving  myself  up  to 
the  intoxicating  pleasure  of  the  moment  as  we  went  to 
the  drawing-room,  her  arm  linked  in  mine. 

“  May  I V”  I  whispered,  lifting  her  hand  to  my  lips, 
as  we  ascended  the  stairs  behind  the  re.st  of  the 
party. 

“  Of  course  you  may,  my  dear,”  she  replied,  softly 
kissing  my  cheek.  “Did  I  not  come  here  for  the 
express  purpose  of  making  love  to  you  V  I  hope  no  one 
has  been  before  me  V”  she  went  on  in  a  low  voice,  as 
we  bent  over  a  stand  of  flowers,  giving,  at  the  same 
time,  a  sharp  little  side-glance  at  me,  half  in  jest,  half 
in  earnest.  “I  am  selfish  enough  to  hope  tliat  no  one 
has  any  right  to  dispute  my  taking  possession.” 

“  Oil  no !  No  one  will  ever  do  that.  Nobody  cares 
for  me  but  Maggie.” 

“  Ilow  young  you  are,  dear !’’ 

“I  am  past  eighteen.  Why  do  you  think  me  so 
young V” 

“Young  compared  with  me  I  meant,  dear — young  in 
i  xpcrience.  I  am  only  four  years  older  than  you,  and 
yet  I  feel  quite  an  old  woman  beside  you  in  worldly 
experience.” 

Ashamed  and  humiliated,  I  shrank  from  her  honest 
gaze.  If  there  was  indeed  no  trace  of  that  terrible 
experience  evident  in  my  face,  must  1  not  be  adding 
deceit  to  my  other  sinsV  She  evidently  inisundcnstood 
the  cause  of  my  shrinking,  for  she  resumed  very 
kindly — 

“I  think  it  is  just  that  frcshnc.ss— ignorance  of 
worldly  matters — which  makes  it  so  much  pleasanter 
to  talk  with  you  than  with  the  young  girls  one 
generally  meets,  who  arc  frequently  a  gn.at  deal 
sharjicr  tlian  they  affect  to  be,  and  arc  sentimental 
without  feeling  an  atom  of  sentiment.  Take  my  word 
for  it,  you  wonMn't  )jc  any  bett:  i-  for  having  more 
experience  about  jicojjle  and  things.  You  might  cer¬ 
tainly  be  more  carcle-s  of  the  woild's  opinion  if  you 
knew  how  little  it  is  woitli.  But  I  <lon’t  think  that 
you  would  gain  anything  else  Ly  the  knowledge — you 
wouldn't  be  half  so  nice,  dear.” 

S.he  could  not  <xtract  iinolher  word  from  me, 
although  she  tried  difTerciit  tojues  to  lure  me  into  a 
conver.=aliou  again ;  the  reaction  from  iny  momentary 
lorgctfuiiiess  liad  set  iii,  and  1  shrank  from  notice  to  a  ^ 


distant  corner  of  the  room,  rrcscntly  she  was  talking 
with  lilrs.  Grant  and  Laura  about  some  new  music  I 
tliiuk,  at  the  piano,  and  iMark  Leigh,  who  laid  left  the 
dining-room  with  us,  came  towards  me,  pausing  before 
a  picture  or  looking  at  a  book  by  the  way,  as  tliough 
his  movements  were  uncertain.  But  I  intuitively 
knevv  bis  purpose,  and  io.se  to  join  tlic  others.  I  was 
too  late.  As  if  ignorant  of  my  intention,  he  stood 
barring  my  escape  from  the  recess  of  the  window,  and, 
after  a  few  words  about  the  view,  be  went  on,  smiling 
down  at  me — 

“  It  is  said  that  all  women  are  curious,  more  or  less ; 
is  it  a  libel,  or  arc  you  the  one  bright  exciqitiouV” 

“No;  I  am  as  curious  as  other  people,”  1  replied, 
looking  up  at  him  rather  puzzled. 

“Tlicn  you  want  to  ask  me  a  question,  don't  you?” 

“  A  question  V  Why  you  said  that  you  were  glad  to 
sec  me  ill  at  ease  the  other  day?  Is  that  it?”  I  asked, 
for  indeed  the  words  had  occurred  to  me  more  than 
once  since  they  were  uttered. 

“  Yes.” 

“  Please  tell  me,  then.” 

“  I  did  not  wish  to  see  you  very  comfortable,  be¬ 
cause  I  would  rather  that  i\Ir.  Blake’s  daughter  should 
not  bo  quite  at  rest  under  some  circumstances.” 

I  undei-stood  him,  but  what  could  I  say  ?  lie 
v.as  not  to  be  put  off,  however ;  and  at  Icngtli,  with 
the  hope  of  jesting  away  the  subject,  I  answered  him, 
Bclioolgirl  fashion,  in  a  copy  slip — 

“  Circumstances  alter  cas.'s.” 

“  Granted ;  but  I  am  glad  to  see  that  they  need  not 
necessarily  alter  persons.  Some  people  arc  made  of  too 
strong  material  to  be  easily  bent  by  circumstances.” 

“They  may  be  broken  pcrha2)s,”  I  whispered,  almost 
with  a  sob. 

One  quick,  steady  look  into  my  eyes,  his  own  ex¬ 
pressing  grave  surprise  ;  but  he  kept  up  the  liantering 
tone  in  his  rejily : — 

“  Ah !  those  you  speak  of  are  surgical  cases,  requiring 
the  bc.st  advice  and  a  steady  hand  with  the  probe." 

“  Too  late !  Some  diseases  are  beyond  cure,”  I 
muniiurcd  imjmlsively,  my  lingers  tightening  almost 
convulsively  over  cacli  other  as  1  stood  with  clasjicd 
hands  before  Iiim. 

The  surprise  in  his  face  changed  to  pain  as  he  re¬ 
peated  interrogatively — 

“Too  late!  Cliild,  do  you  know  wdiat  you  are 
saying?  Those  are  not  words  for  Denise  Blake  to 
use!”  He  reflected  a  moment  and  his  face  cleared 
again,  ns  lie  coiilinued,  smiling,  “  What  if  1  undertake 
tlic  cure,  even  at  thi.s  late  stage  of  the  disease,  as  you 
call  it,  will  you  be  my  j-alieiit,  and  begin  by  trusting 
me? — jicople  imi.st  tiust  (heir  pliysician,  you  know, 
befoi'e  lie  can  iimler.stand  tludr  disorder.s  well  enough 
to  s^t  about  acme.” 

“  Your  sister  tells  me  that  this  is  a  f  ivourite  song  of 
yours,  Mr.  Le  igh,  ’  .e  .i  1  I.anra,  coming  toward.s  ns  with 
a  ]iiece  of  music  in  Ik  i-  hand. 

“  Yes  ;  will  yon  favour  me?” 

“  1  will  <lo  iny  be.it ;”  ami  lie  followed  licr  to  the 
]iiano. 

I  sank  among  the  j  dlo'.vs  of  a  concli  in  biller  oom- 
I  inunioii  with  iny  iniseiablc  bin-stained  con.-icieiic.’. 
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■\Vould  not  any  the  worst  kind  of  expiation  bring  peace 
compared  with  the  state  of  mind  I  was  in  now?  I 
asked  myself  bitterly  AVhat  sinner  is  not  obliged  to 
acknowledge  that  much,  even  while  hugging  her  sin 
closely  to  her  heart,  and  yet  we  choose  the  heavier 
burden  and  toil  on  suffering  and  complaining  ? 

Once  again,  and  only  once,  did  Mark  Ijcigh  address 
me— some  commonplace,  I  think,  about  a  print  upon 
one  of  the  tables,  uttered  aloud  in  the  hearing  of  the 
rest.  Was  it  the  mere  sound  of  his  voice  which  brought 
some  comfort  to  my  wounded  spirit,  or  was  the  tone 
intended  to  convey  a  meaning  beyond  the  words  ?  I 
thought  the  latter.  But  not  even  Mary  Leigh  could 
induce  me  to  take  any  part  in  the  conversation  again 
that  evening.  A  headache  was  my  excuse  for  sitting 
silent  and  apart,  and  no  doubt  I  looked  ill  enough  to 
warrant  it. 

“  Is  it  a  new  whim,  Denise  darling  ?”  asked  Laura, 
going  on  to  explain,  in  a  graceful,  smiling  way,  that 
‘•whim  was  a  pet  little  term  of  mine  for  my  eecentrici- 
ties,  which  were  rather  numerous,  it  must  be  confessed.” 

Mr.  Leigh  did  not  appear  to  notice  this  speech,  but 
his  sister  nestled  down  by  my  side,  and  made  answer — 

“  I  think  you  must  be  mistaken.  Miss  Grant.  Whim¬ 
sical  people  do  not  usually  apply  the  tenn  to  tliem- 
a-lvcs.” 

Jly  hand  stole  into  hers  with  a  grateful  pressure. 
Laura’s  face  darkened  angrily  as  she  noticed  the  move¬ 
ment  ;  but  she  made  a  great  effort,  and  succeeded  in 
forcing  a  sort  of  spasmodic  smile  to  her  lips,  as  she 
commenced  a  more  agreeable  to2>ic.  By-and-by !  The 
guests  departed  amid  the  wannest  protestations  from 
both  mother  and  daughter  about  the  honour  done  them, 
and  so  forth,  and  a  return  visit  was  planned.  The 
storm  broke  the  moment  the  door  closed  on  them. 

“  How  dare  you !  I  tell  you  I  won’t  have  it.  You 
sha’n’t  deceive  peoj)lc  in  this  way — before  my  face !” 

“Deceive,  Laura?” 

“  Yes,  deceive.  Do  you  think  that  I  can’t  see  through 
your  artful  manoeuvres  ? — do  you  think  1  am  blind  ?’’ 

“  What  manoeuvres,  Laura  V” 

“Oh,  you  know  what  I  mean  well  enough.  Miss 
Innocence — your  endeavours  to  attract  attention  with 
your  finery  and  laekadaisieal  airs !  Do  you  see  how 
she  is  dressed  out,  mamma?” 

“  Nonsense,  Laura!” 

“I  am  not  fine,  Laura,  and  I  don’t  want  to  be  lacka- 
daisicid,”  I  replied  nervously.  “  I — I — ean't  lu'li>  not 
looking  cheerful.” 

“You  shall  look  us  I  choose  you  to  look.” 

But  1  need  not  go  on  :  it  was  but  a  repetition  of  the 
scenes  which,  for  one  slight  cause  or  another,  had  been 
so  frwiuently  enacted  between  Laura  and  mo  for  months 
Iiast.  It  will,  howcviT,  bo  understoiHl  who  was  vic¬ 
torious,  and  that  rose-coloured  silk  was  forbidden  to  be 
worn  when  tho  Ix'ighs  came  again.  More  tinui  this, 
an  iutcidiction  was  put  upon  my  growing  intiniaey 
with  Mary  Ix'igh.  I  .aura  “  wouldn’t  have  it,”  she  said  ; 
“in  coimnon  justice  to  Miss  Leigh  site  was  bound  to 
put  a  stoji  to  it.  1  was  no  lit  companion  for  a  girl  of 
that  kind ;  and  if  1  had  a  grain  of  delicacy  in  my  cvun- 
position  1  should  not  thrust  myself  m'ou  her  notice  in 
the  way  1  was  doing,” 


I  understood  too  well  what  those  words  were  meant 
to  imply  to  dare  to  answer  them.  Yes;  I  began  to 
think  Laura  suspected  that  some  great  sin  lay  heavy 
upon  my  conscience,  although  it  was  impossible  to 
believe  that  any  part  of  the  real  truth  was  known  to 
her ;  for  how  was  it  possible  that  /iw  sister  could  trade 
upon  my  crime?  Guilty  1  doubtless  appeared;  my 
burden  was  getting  heavier  and  heavier,  and  my  secret 
so  intolerable  that,  though  my  own  will  to  make  the 
confession  was  weak,  there  were  moments  when  it  only 
depended  upon  the  will  of  any  one  that  I  happened  to 
be  with  to  extract  the  truth  from  me. 

“  ilay  I  stay  at  home  on  Thursday,  please,  Laura  ?’’ 

“  JMay  you  stay  at  home  indeed !  A  pretty  way  to 
speak — as  though  1  were  a  tyrant  and  you  a  suffering 
angel !  Let  your  own  conscience  tell  you  what  you 
ought  to  do,  and  whether  you  have  any  right  to  force 
your  acquaintance  upon  such  peoide  as  the  Leighs !” 

“  It  tells  me  that  I  ought  not,  Laura  1”  I  exclaimed., 
bursting  into  an  agony  of  tears.  “  It  tells  me  that  you 
know  I  ought  not !’’ 

A  cruel  smile  was  my  answer  as  she  swept  out  of  the 
room.  On  the  Thursday  morning,  the  day  fixed  for  oui 
visit  to  the  Liighs,  ^Irs.  Grant  suggested  that  if  my 
mind  were  quite  made  uj',  if  1  were  quite  decided 
about  not  going  with  them,  the  best  plan  would  be 
for  me  to  write  a  note  to  ^liss  Lc'igh,  and  Laura,  in 
her  languid  manner,  bade  me  remember  that  I  did  as 
I  liked — no  restraint  was  put  upon  my  actions.  Never¬ 
theless,  1  was  obliged  to  obey  the  order  in  her  eyes, 
and  show  her  the  note  when  it  was  written.  It  was  as 
cold  and  conventional  as  she  could  desire — merely  the 
excuse  of  a  neiwous  headach?. 

“  1  think,  if  I  were  you,  I  should  draw  my  pen 
through  the  ‘nervous,’”  said  Laura.  “Scribble another 
word  over  it;  that  is  the  best  way  of  thoroughly 
effacing  the  meaning.”  Of  course  I  obeyed. 

Tliey  returned  radiant  from  the  visit. 

“  Such  a  pity  you  wouldn't  go,  Denise,”  said  Laura. 
“  We  had  a  most  delightful  evening !  Miss  Leigh  is  a 
eharmiug  hoste-ss,  1  assure  you !  kVe  must  older  some 
flowers,  mamma — they  add  so  much  to  the  appearance 
of  the  rooms ;  1  never  thought  of  it  before.  Our  house 
looks  like  a  furnituix’-shop  eonq  ared  with  the  Leighs’. 
We  must  get  some  woolwork  done,  too,  and  screens  and 
things.  I  haven’t  any  time  for  such  enqiloynient  now.” 

For  some  time  after  that  I  always  managed  to  avoid 
being  in  tho  ilraw  ing-room  when  the  Leighs  came,  and 
1  sujipose  Laura  answ  ered  their  inquiries  just  as  it  suiteil 
her.  J^he  made  no  objection  to  me  about  stoiqiing  up¬ 
stairs,  and  that  amounted  to  ai-quieseeiice  from  her,  1 
con^idered.  But  tiiis  state  of  thing.s  was  not  to  last. 
t>ne  morning  when  the  l.eiglis  were  there,  Laura  came 
Iiurrying  into  my  room  with  llaniing  cheeks  and  eyes 
llashing  lire,  to  order  me  to  go  down  that  very  instiuit 
to  tho  ilrawiiig-iooni,  and  remember  that  nothing  but 
my  own  sulky  tenqier  hail  preventetl  my  iloing  so  be¬ 
fore.  I  followed  her  at  once.  ISonie  inquiries  from  the 
Leighs — [lerhajis  some  cauatie  siieeeh  of  Mark's  had 
oeea^  loned  this  sudden  change,  1  thought.  No  doubt 
of  it.  Both  brother  and  sister  advanced  cordially  to 
meet  me  as  1  entered  the  room. 

“Are  you  quahfying  for  a  nunnery.  Miss  Blake?” 
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said  Mark,  no  Mame  in  his  eyes  or  voice— in  fact, 
neither  Mary  nor  he  was  in  the  least  deforce  loss 
friendly  than  before. 

Miss  licigh  held  my  hand  in  hers,  looking  into  my 
face  with  alTectionatc  anxiety.  *•  Don't  you  think  that 
you  keep  your  room  too  mueli,  Denise'/'’  (It  was  the 
first  time  that  she  had  ad  liv'ssed  me  by  my  Christian 
name,  and  I  felt  the  colour  mount  to  my  cheeks  and 
tears  spring  to  my  eyes.)  “Miss  (Irant  says  that  you 
spend  too  much  time  in  study,  aii'l  I  think  she  is  right ; 
you  are  looking  quite  thin  and  wan.  She  should  go 
out  regularly  for  a  ceitain  time  every  day — should  she 
not.  Mrs.  CrantV’ 

Mrs.  (Irant  shrugged  her  shoulders  and  lifted  her 
eytlii'ows. 

“  Denise  is  m.t  the  kind  (tf  person  to  permit  any  one 
to  advise-  or  ju'^ge  for  her,  Mi>s  Leigh,"  said  Laura. 

“  What  a  very  de-ciilol  character!"  exclainu-d  Mark  ; 
adding  smilingly  to  l.;iura.  •“  1  am  sure  we  ought  to  be 
obliged  to  you  fe)r  overcoming  the  sc-rujiles  of  this 
strong-minded  young  la  ly  so  far.  and  bringing  her 
amongst  us  again.  It  is  fiesh  proof  of  your  jioweis  of 
I>ersuasion.'’ 

But  l^una  did  not  take  kimily  to  the  compliment ; 
jicrhaps  something  in  his  tone  or  look  was  ni4  so 
flattering  as  the  words,  for  I  ncitieed  that  her  face  did 
not  wear  its  most  becoming  e.xiiretsiou  during  the  next 
few  moments. 

“  Does  not  the  jiaik  tenij-t  you  out  for  a  .stroll  the.se 
lovely  moniings,  I  )eni.-.e a.skcJ  Mary  L  igh,  with  a 
meaning  j>ressure  of  my  hand,  --it  is  delightful  there 
just  now.  and  I  spend  two  or  three  hours  there  even* 
morning,  though  1  very  seldom  get  beyond  nij-  favourite 
nook  amongst  the  trees  where  you  first  saw  me.  Do 
you  remem1x.T  the  jdace  ■/’’ 

Yes.  1  remembered  the  place  and  perfectly  under¬ 
stood  her  meaning,  but  had  nothii.-g  to  stiy  in  rejily. 

Afu-r  that  day  it  was  J.aura's  will  that  1  should  never 
again  be  absent  when  the  Leighs  were  there ;  but  she 
watched  me  jjrettt*  sharjily,  and  a  scene  was  sui-c;  to 
follow  any  demonstration  of  friendshij)  on  my  ]  ail. 
Before  them  she  was  guar<led  and  even  Lind  in  her 
bearing  towards  me.  Beihajis  sundry  little  sj-ceches 
of  Murk  Leigh's  which  intarialily  followeil  any 
unkind  remark  to  me  had  sometliing  ty  dy  with  her 
increased  amiability  in  his  jnesenee.  1  felt  tliat  sue!i 
was  his  puipy.ic,  but  so  uneonseious  did  he  iijqicai- of 
having  hit  any  mark  that  1  am  sine  l..;iu!a  never 
su.s]>ected  his  aim,  however  sle-  might  inwaidlv  eh.ife 
at  his  words.  He  seemel  to  be  gaining  a  wonderiul 
influence  over  her.  Xow  tliat.  by  iier  onlers.  1  was 
jireseiit  whet. ever  he  came.  1  had  jilenty  of  ojij, or  unity 
for  ob.servation,  and  1  now  bi.ca-iie  awaie  that  eitlier 
l^ura's  ojiinious  had  undergone  a  great  eliangi-  or  that 
she  was  acting  a  jiart.  With  her  ainiy  fiieiijis  slie 
had  W-en  loud  and  free  in  eonver.sation,  lax  as  them¬ 
selves  in  opinions,  and  with  a  dash  of  what  1  am  only 
able  to  desiiiibe  as  sometliing  that  a  gentlewoman 
has  not  in  her  manneis.  But  in  comjiany  with  the 
Ja.-ighs  all  this  disajijieared,  and  liauia  made  a  nearei- 
ajiproach  Vj  my  ideal  of  a  lady  in  her  sj^eceh  and  bear¬ 
ing — never  more  than  an  ajiproach  at  any  time.  1  knew 
that  her  tastes  inclined  to  the  a&s'ociations  w  hicli  she 


had  been  most  accustomed  to.  Wearing  her  very  best 
company  manner,  Laura  never  altogether  succeeded  in 
seeming  like,  or  being  at  home  w  itli,  Mary  Leigh.  The 
vli.Tcrcncc  between  them  was  very  distinct — as  distinct 
as  the  difference  always  is  between  seeming  and  being. 

Ill  the  meantime  1  was  made  thoroughly  to  mider- 
staml  that  the  visits  of  Mark  and  ilary  Leigh  were 
intended  for  me  more  than  for  the  Grants.  They  wore 
always  exactly  the  same  to  me — thoroughly  genial  and 
kind,  notwithstanding  that  their  advances  were  not 
rc.sponded  to  very  warmly,  for  we  only  exchangcil  a  few 
wools  each  time,  and  they  must  have  seen  how  much 
1  shrank  from  notice. 

But  was  not  a  change  creeping  over  some  one  else 
besides  Laura?  What  new  life  was  putting  forth  buds 
in  the  winter  of  my  soul  ?  Why  did  my  pulses  quicken 
as  they  did  whenever  Mark  Leigh  advlressed  me?  and 
w  by  did  I  feel  the  brigliteiiing  iiillucnce  of  his  jiresciicc 
when  no  word  was  spoken,  as  1  was  beginning  to  do? 
One  thing  seemed  certain,  if  this  was  love  1  liad  never 
experienced  the  feeling  before.  My  infatnatioii  for 
C  harles  Grant  had  gone  no  deeper  than  the  senses — my 
soul  vibrated  to  a  look  from  Mark  Leigh.  Well,  well, 
1  need  not  go  on ;  of  course  it  is  the  old  story,  and 
tlio.se  who  liave  loved  a  good  ami  true  man  witli  a  good 
and  true  love  will  know  all  about  it ;  nothing  that  1  can 
write  will  give  an  idea  of  my  reverence  for  Mark  Le-igli's 
character  to  those  who  have  not.  1  can  only  say  that 
his  Maine  would  have  been  sweeter  a  thousand  times  to 
me  than  was  some  one  elsc's  llattery  in  the  blindest  of 
tho.se  blind  days.  To  liave  laiu  my  hea.l  upon  Mark’s 
broad  chest,  and  breathed  out  my  sin  and  life  together 
— to  have  caught  hut  one  look  of  jiity  from  his  eyes 
Ix-fore  Illy  own  closed  for  ever — that  was  at  first  the 
sole  yearning  of  my  de.solate  life!  But  it  naturally 
did  not  stop  there ;  by-and-hy  there  was  a  timid  flutter¬ 
ing  wonder  if  it  were  posssiblc  that  he  might  more  than 
jiity  me — whether,  had  there  been  nothing  ujion  my 
eoiisciencc  to  make  tlic  effort  a  sin,  1  might  have  won 
.Mark  Ixigh’s  love.  At  la.st  the  answer  came,  hiingiiig 
with  it  a  Hood  of  joy  which,  for  the  moment,  neither 
.sill  nor  sorrow  could  stem. 


CllAI'TLR  XVIIl. 

m.vi;k’.s  oiiKit,  AMI  WHAT  (:.v.Mi:  ok  it. 

MJE  visits  of  Cajilain  I'ear.son.  Iiis  good,  sad  little 
wife,  ami  tlie  tliiee  or  four  other  friends  of  the 
t  iiants,  neai'ly  ceased  after  tlie  new  aeqiiaintanee  was 
foriin.-d  ;  1  noticed  that  they  were  only  invited  now  for 
tli(.-  (-veilings  on  which  we  had  heard  .Mark  say  li(‘  and 
•Mary  vvei-c  to  dine  with  frii-iids  in  town.  Only  l.ieu- 
l(-nant  lilwes  liml  ever  been  invited  to  meet  tin-  Di.elis, 
and  eacli  alU-nijit  had  been  a  failure,  for  neither  .Mis. 
j  Grant  nor  Luma  sncceedt-d  in  her  endeavours  to  make 
the-  geiith-iiK-n  fraternise.  Mark  and  lie  ki-jit  coldly 
ajiart  from  each  other  tin-  whole  v-vening;  and  the 
foi'iiier's  Very  marked  way  of  calling  his  sister’s  atten¬ 
tion  to  soim  thing  (-Ise,  wln-never  the  lieuU-nant  at- 
li-nijitid  to  eoinmeiK-e  a  eonversalion,  was  not  very 
liaiu-riiig  to  tliat  gentleman,  I  tliought.  Jndec-d  tlie 
vvhoh-of  the  time  that  l.ieutenant  Llwes  was  witii  us 
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Mark  Bccmcd  to  place  himself  on  guard  over  his  sister 
and  me.  He  offcied  no  opinion  in  reply  to  Mrs.  (Irant’s 
warm  eulogies  of  her  guest ;  hut  I  think  she  must  have 
seen  by  his  manner,  and  the  few  grave  questions  which 
he  asked,  that  it  was  not  a  very  favourable  one.  Mark 
secmcil  a  little  more  curious,  however,  as  to  what  I 
thought  of  Lieutenant  Elwes. 

“Have  you  seen  much  of  him.  Miss  Wake? — has  ho 
been  in  the  habit  of  coming  here  frequently  V  lie  seems 
very  much  at  home.” 

“No,  and  yes.  Ho  came  here  very  often,  but  I  saw 
very  little  of  him.  Mrs.  (irant  ilid  not  insist  upon  my 
joining  her  parties,  and  I  generally  preferred  being 
with  .Maggie  when  there  was  comp.any.” 

“  I'm  glad  to  hear  it.  I  shouldn't  like  to  think  that 
he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  addressing  you  as  he  iloes 
another  young  lady  in  the  house.” 

“  Lieutenant  Elwes  dislikes  me,  and  has  never  tried 
to  hide  his  dislike  from  me.  He  is,  I  believe,  engaged 
to  Laura.” 

“  Engaged  ?  Indeed !'’  he  ejaculated,  becoming  very 
grave  and  thoughtful.  Presently  he  added,  more  to 
himself  than  me,  “Well,  it  will  not  be  for  long.  I 
must  get  you  away  as  soon  as  possible  ;  my  aunt  will 

be  witli  us  in  two  or  three  weeks,  and  then - ” 

The  blood  rushed  to  my  face,  and  I  involuntarily 
raised  my  hands  before  it. 

“  What  a  child  you  are,  Denise ! — Denise  !  ’ 

How  he  lingered  over  the  name,  and  what  a  great 
throb  there  was  at  my  heart  as  he  did  so ! 

Did  Laura  learn  to  adopt  Mark's  unexpressed  opinion 
about  her  lover?  I  suj>pose  she  did,  for  about  six 
weeks  after  the  Lcighs’  first  visit,  I  heard,  to  my  sur¬ 
prise,  that  Lieutenant  Elwes  had  received  his  dis¬ 
missal. 

I  was  edtiug  with  Mrs.  (Jrant  one  morning  when 
Laura  came  from  a  tCtc-a-titc  with  him  to  inform  lier 
mother  of  wh.at  had  taken  place.  Lying  back  in  her 
chair,  idly  playing  with  the  trinkets  on  her  chain,  she 
said  that  she  had  thrown  off  Elwes  at  last.  “The  man 
would  h.ave  yes  or  no,  and  had  got  his  no.” 

“liut — was  it  not  rather  ])remature,  Luira?'’  said 
her  mother  anxiously  ;  “  Lieutenant  Elwes  belongs  to  a 
gootl  family,  you  know.” 

“  Ves,  but  he  will  always  be  in  dillieulties  if  he  gets 
over  so  much  money.  He  is  over  head  and  ears  in  ilebt, 
and  must  sell  out  soon  as  it  is.  What  would  he  ilo  with  ^ 
a  wife,  even  supposing  that  I  had  the  money  which  he  j 
thinks  I  have?  lie  must  have  ]>lenty  of  eoiuvit  to  [ 
imagine  that  if  I  had  really  heen  ptiss'.'ssed  of  ;i  fortune 
I  should  have  ehoseu  him  tt)  sipiaudiu'  it  upon.” 

How  completely  earide.ss  both  mother  and  daughter 
had  become  about  my  having  any  respect  for  them  ! 

“And  as  to  grand  connections,”  wmiton  Laura,  ••we 
know  pretty  well  whiit  use  they  are  to  people— look  at 
the  Chesters !’’ 

“  l>ut  your  poor  pa  tried  them  so.” 

“And  so  Would  Elwes  try  his.  1  know  him  better 
than  you  do,  and  I  know'  that  he'd  gamble  as  long  as  he 
could  get  a  pound  to  gambh'  w  ith.” 

“Still,  even  he  might  be  better  than - ”  her  mother 

was  beginning  to  urge;  but  Lima  broke  in  impa¬ 
tient  ly— 


“  Don't  talk  nonsense  !  Do  you  think  that  I  don't 
know  what  I'm  about  ?  Leave  me  to  manage  my  own 
affairs,  if  you  please,  and  I  promise  that  you  sha’n't  be 
blameil  if  I  get  into  a  mess  I” 

Airs.  (Irant  murmured  something  alxiut  a  bird  in  the 
hand,  but  was  too  much  afraid  of  her  daughter  to 
venture  any  more.  There  was  silence  for  a  few  mo- 
mcnt.s,  iiicn  a  sudden  thought  seemed  to  occur  to 
Liun : — 

“  Oh !  by  the  way,  mamma.  I  do  not  wish  it  to  be 
talked  about  that  there  has  been  anything  like  a  flir¬ 
tation  between  Elwes  and  me.  I  beg  that  you  won't 
mention  it  to  any  one,  Denise :  it  is  not  pleasant  to 
have  things  of  that  kind  said  about  one.” 

“  I  am  very  sorry,  Laura,  but  I  really  thought  you 
were  engaged  to  Lieutenant  Elwes.  and  told  Mr.  Leigh 
that  you  were.'' 

“  You  did  I — you  dared  to  tell  him  that !'’ 

She  swept  across  the  room  towards  me,  looking 
like  a  fury,  her  clenched  hand  uplifted.  Her  mother 
sprang  between  us,  and  received  the  blow  intended 
for  me. 

••Laura!  Laura!  are  you  out  of  your  senses?  How 
could  Denise  tell  that  you  objected  to  its  being  known? 
Hesides.  she  can  easily  say  that  it  was  all  a  mistake  of 
hers,  you  know ;  couldn't  you,  Denise  ?  It  can  be  so 
easily  set  right.” 

•‘  Yes.  Airs.  Grant,”  I  replied,  trembling  with  fear; 
“  I  would  never  have  said  anytliing  about  it  if  I  had 
thought  Laura  had  any  objection  to  my  doing  so ; 
indeed  I  wouldn't,  Laura." 

She  gave  a  dry  little  laugh. 

••  I  was  only  in  jest,  of  course,  mamma.  Dut  it 
really  is  not  very  agreeable  to  have  it  talked  about  that 
1  am  engaged  when  it  is  not  true ;  although  I  have  no 
doubt  that  Denise  has  sense  enough  to  see  that  she 
ought  at  once  to  contradict  the  tale  she  has  set  about, 
so  that  it  may  go  no  farther.'’ 

“  ()f  course  1  will,  l.aura,  the  very  first  time  they 
come.” 

••  Well,  take  care  not  to  make  matters  worse  instead 
of  mending  them,  that's  all.  Simply  state  tluat  you 
were  completely  mistaken  in  supposing  that  there  had 
been  anything  like  an  engagenient  between  Lieutenant 
Elwes  and  me ;  and  don't  look  at  me  as  if  you  are  re¬ 
peating  a  lesson  while  you  arc  speaking."’ 

••  Very  well,  l.aura.” 

••Mr.  Leigh,”  I  said  to  him  the  next  moniiiig,  care¬ 
fully  turning  my  eyes  from  l.aura.  ••  1  told  you  that 
Ali-;s  Grant  was  engaged  to  Lieutenant  Elwes;  I  made 
a  mistake;  it  is  not  true.'’ 

“  Gv.>od  gracious,  Denise!'’  exclaimed  Luira,  appa¬ 
rently  in  great  astonishment;  ••  I  engaged  to  l.ieutemuit 
Elwes!  What  could  make  you  think  of  such  a  thing? 
l.ieuteiiaut  Elwes,  indeed!  \\  Imt  will  be  said  next,  I 
w  onder !'' 

••  It  was  quite  a  mistake,  l.aura  ;  I  thought - ” 

••  ()h,  pray  don't  say  anything  more  about  it;  it  is 
luu  afi.'otnl,  really !'’ 

Mark  looked  earnestly  and  gravely  from  one  to  the 
other  ai  we  spoke,  an  I  a  qui.  t  smile  hoveretl  about  hia 
lips;  but  he  imly  bowed  to  t!ie  information. 

A  few  days  after  this,  one  lovely  August  morning. 
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Maggie  brought  me  my  bonnet  and  shawl,  and  insisted 
upon  my  going  fora  walk.  Nothing  I  could  say  would 
do,  out  I  must  go;  “just  when  I  was  beginning  to 
need  more  strength  than  ever  I  was  losing  it,”  she  said 
with  quivering  lips  as  she  gave  me  my  gloves  and 
parasol.  Had  she,  then,  been  awake  when,  in  the 
silence  of  the  night,  I  had  been  seeking  aid  where  alone 
it  could  be  found?  Had  she  watched  me  now  bending 
anxiously  over  her  Bible,  now  on  my  knees  wrestling 
against  my  ignorant,  sinful  self  in  agony  of  spirit  for 
long  hours  into  the  night  ?  At  any  rate,  she  no  doubt 
saw  with  the  foresight  of  love  that  a  crisis  was  at 
hand ;  the  state  into  which  I  had  fallen  could  not  last : 
either  physical  or  mental  strength  must  give  way  in 
the  struggle.  For  my  love  for  Mark  Leigh  had  led  to 
one  beneficial  effect — I  could  live  the  lie  that  I  had 
been  living  no  longer.  No  one  can  love  another  truly 
without  becoming  morally  better,  and  thus  much  I  was 
improved,  that  1  no  longer  wished  to  escape  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  my  act.  But  my  prayers  were  all  lamen¬ 
tations;  I  was  too  hopeless  and  miserable  to  expect 
them  to  be  answered,  and  no  comfort  came. 

I  had  not  been  out  some  time ;  now  the  air  seemed 
too  clear,  and  the  light  almost  ojipressive ;  1  felt  giddy 
and  weak,  like  one  just  risen  from  a  sick  bed,  as  I  crept 
across  the  road  towards  the  park.  1  had  scarcely  en¬ 
tered  the  gates  when  Mark  Leigh  advanced  towards  me. 

“At  last!”  he  exclaimed,  his  face  lighting  up.  “I 
have  haunted  this  place  for  the  last  three  weeks  in  the 
hope  of  meeting  you !  Mary  gave  it  up  in  despair.” 
He  drew  me  to  a  scat.  “  How  is  it  that  you  don’t 
come  out  oftener  ?  You  look  as  though  you  sadly  need 
fresh  air.”  He  went  on,  looking  anxiously  at  me,  “I 
am  afraid  you  arc  ill  ?” 

“  I  am  not  quite  well  this  morning ;  the  air  seems  so 
opiuessive,”  1  rcqdied,  feeling  so  really  weak,  physically 
and  mentally,  as  to  lean  back  in  the  scat  and  let  the 
tears  flow  without  making  any  effort  to  hide  them. 

He  turned  his  eyes  aw’ay,  telling  me  about  the 
arrangements  for  his  sister’s  wedding,  iiis  aunt.  Lady 
Cranford,  being  expected  to  arrive  that  day  to  see  after 
the  proprieties,  and  to  remain  his  guest  for  some  time 
afterwards. 

“You  will  like  Aunt  Jane,  Denise,  very  mucli,  I 
think,  when  you  are  used  to  her  little  jieculiarities. 
Maiy  has  set  her  heart  upon  your  being  first  brides¬ 
maid,  as  site  calls  it.  1  was  to  tell  Denise  that  no 
excuse  will  be  accepted.” 

“  How  little  I  deserve  such  kindness !  How  can  she 
feel  it  after  my  avoidance  of  her  ?” 

I  always  spoke  out  plainly  to  Mark  Ixigh  ;  perhaps 
a  little  because  there  was  not  the  least  cliance  of  liiding 
my  thoughts  from  him,  but  more,  1  believe,  because  a 
true,  strong  natui-e  has  always  such  an  influence  upon 
those  about  it. 

“  Because  she  is  a  I^eigh,  I  suppose,”  he  answered, 
smiling,  “  and  the  Leiglis  are  known  to  be  pertina¬ 
cious,  not  to  say  obstinate,  in  their  endeavours  to  gain 
a  point  which  they  have  set  tlnsr  minds  upon.  It  is  a 
crotchet  of  Mary’s  that  you  and  she  are  to  be  model 
friends  by-aiid-by.” 

“  Even  now  ?” 

“  Even  now.” 


I  looked  up  into  his  eyes,  but  was  glad  to  lower  my 
own  again.  After  a  few  moments’  silence,  he  asked _ 

“Have  you  really  no  curiosity  whatever,  Denise? 
Don’t  you  want  to  know  whether  Mary’s  brother  has 
any  crotchets,  and  what  they  are  ?”  I  could  not  utter 
a  word,  and  he  went  on — “  Well,  I  shall  assume  that 
you  do,  and  take  you  into  my  confidence.  Here  is  a 
crotchet  of  Mark  Leigh’s :  having  made  up  his  mind 
that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  his  own  happiness, 
and  he  hopes  for  hers,  that  he  should  win  the  heart  of 
a  certain  young  lady,  nothing  will  deter  him  from  his 
purpose.  He  is  willing  to  wait  any  reasonable  time, 
but  it  must  be  done,  and  she  will  find  out  at  length 
that  this  obstinate  fellow  will  overcome  each  and  all 
the  obstacles  which  her  sensitiveness — I  am  afraid  I 
must  say  her  morbid  sensitiveness — may  put  in  his 
way.  Denise,”  he  whispered,  gathering  my  trembling 
hands  in  his  own,  “  tell  her  this ;  ask  her  to  let  Mark 
Leigh’s  love  shield  her  from  the  trouble,  whatever  it  is, 
which  clouds  her  young  life.  It  is  not  the  love  of  a 
weak  boy  that  I  offer  you,  Denise.” 

“  It  couldn’t  be.  Oh,  Mark,  it  can  never,  never  be !” 
I  murmured,  and  for  one  delicious  moment  my  check 
rested  upon  his  hand,  as  I  bent  my  head  in  humiliation 
before  him. 

“Then  I  have  indeed  been  miserably  mistaken,”  he 
said,  in  a  low,  broken  voice,  bowed  down  and  trembling 
as  I  was  myself.  Presently,  making  a  great  effort,  he 
rose  and  went  on,  with  a  white  face  and  lips  trembling 
with  a  miserable  attempt  at  a  smile,  “  Can  you  forgive 
my  making  so  sure?  Will  you  try  to  forget  this — 
to  forget  my  presumption  an<l  conceit  in  making  so 
sure  that  my  love  was  returned?  Yon  must — I  must 
still  be  your  friend.  I  can’t  lose  you  altogether — just 
now,  when  I  can  see  that  you  need  a  friend  so  much.” 

“Oh,  Mark!” 

“  Look  at  me,  Denise.’’ 

I  rose,  laid  my  hand  upon  his,  which  was  resting 
upon  the  arm  of  the  scat.  All  shyness  and  reserve  were 
gone.  I  looked  straight  into  his  eyes,  and  let  him  read 
the  truth  in  mine. 

“I  love  you,  Mark.  I  can  imagine  no  happiness 
equal  to  that  of  being  your  wife.” 

Swift  the  sunlight  came  dancing  over  his  face,  and 
his  grasp  tightened  upon  mine. 

“  Thank  Cod !’’ 

“Hush  !  for  I  can  never  be  your  wife!” 

“Do  you  dari‘  to  tlireaten  a  IjoighV”  he  exclaimed, 
laughing  out  like  a  schoolboy.  “Denise!  Denise!  my 
wife !”  covering  my  imprisoned  hand  with  kisses. 

“Listen,  Mark,”  I  entreated,  the  tears  running  down 
luy  cheeks.  “  Pray  listen.  I  dare  not — 1  am  not  what 
you  think.  I  am  no  worthy  wife  for  any  man,  less 
than  all  for  you.  You  «lo  not  know - ” 

“  (Jh,  really !"  he  laughed,  smootliing  out  my  fingers 
upon  his  own.  “How  very  shocking!  We  must  set 
about  the  improvements  at  once  tlien,  mustn’t  we.' 
How  long  will  it  fiike  you  to  become  worthy.  Miss 
Blake?  Will  two  montlis  do?  Surely  the  slowest  of 
young  lailies  couM  become  jierfect  in  that  time;  if  not, 
I’m  afraid  that  I  must  take  unto  myself  an  inij)crfcct 
wife,  with  all  the  terrible  conswiueuces.  Denise — my 
wife !  my  wife!” 
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■\Vliat  could  I  say  or  do?  Nothing  but  the  terrible 
truth  would  undeceive  him,  and  I  lacked  strength  to 
make  the  confession  now.  Tliink  what  his  love  was  to 
me  and  do  not  judge  me  too  harshly  when  I  c  mfess 
that,  for  a  few  short  moments,  I  sat  silent  by  bis  side, 
able  to  realise  nothing  but  his  presence — but  his  love. 
I  was  awakened  to  reality  by  the  glitter  of  a  diamond 
ring  upon  my  finger. 

“  It  was  my  mother’s,”  he  whispered. 

One  more  little  feeble  attempt  to  satisfy  conscience, 
and  then  I  gave  way  to  the  influence  of  the  moment. 

“  Mark,  will  you  tell  me  exactly  the  truth  ?” 

“Denise,  I  will  tell  you  exactly  the  truth.” 

“Ah,  no,  I  am  not  jesting.  You  think  me  what  I 
am  not.  I  am  not  a  good  woman.” 

“And  I  did  not  s<‘iy  you  were.  I  think  you  will 
become  one — good  enough  for  me — when  you  have  got 
rid  of  certain  morbid  scruples,  which  you  will  do  when 
you  are  living  in  a  less  tainted  atmosphere  than  that 
you  are  living  in  now.  We  must  lose  no  time  in 
getting  you  away  from  those  women,  and  we  will  soon 
set  your  mind  at  rest  upon  the  little  scruples  which 
trouble  you.” 

I  know  now  that  he  attributed  my  scruples  to  a 
morbid  fading  about  my  birth,  which  he  thought  that 
the  Grants  fostered  for  their  own  ends.  ^ly  birth! 
How  completely  the  shame  of  that  was  carried  away 
by  the  storm  that  had  swept  over  me!  We  turned 
homewards,  he  taking  possession  of  and  acting  for 
me  in  a  way  that,  under  different  circumstances,  would 
have  been  bliss  unspciikablc.  In  spite  of  my  entreaties 
he  entered  the  house  with  me,  and  quietly  allirming 
that  at  that  moment  he  was  the  best  judge  of  what  was 
proper  to  be  done,  inquired  for  Mrs.  Grant. 

“No,  Mark,  pray  don’t — not  now:  I  can't  Iwar  it.’’ 
“You  must  trust  me,  Denise.  Don't  tremble  so, 
child.  No  harm  can  befall  you  while  with  me,  and  I 
must  act  decidedly.  It  is  absolutely  nceessary.” 

We  found  Jlrs.  Grant  alone  in  the  drawing-room, 
and  it  will  be  believed  what  a  relief  Laura's  absence 
was  to  me.  Mark  led  me  straight  to  the  end  of  the 
room  where  she  sat.  ’ 

“Will  you  cotigratulute  me,  Mrs.  Grant?” 

She  looked  from  one  to  the  other  in  a  scared  way, 
and  then,  drawing  a  long  breath,  exclaimed — 

“Is  it  possible?  1 — 1 — it  is  very  sudden.  Do  you 
mean  that  it  is  an  engagement?"  He  bowed,  and  she 
went  on,  glaneing  in  a  nervous  way  at  the  door,  “  1 
never  expected  to  hear  that,  Mr.  Leigh,  and — ami — 1 
am  naturally  very  much  astonisluHl.” 

Sharing  her  dn-ad— for  my  heart  told  mo  that  it 
was  lest  Laura  might  enter  the  room — I  whispered  to 
Mark— 

“Do  not  stay  any  longer  now.  Pray  tlo  not.” 

He  nodded,  and  turned  again  to  Mrs.  Grant. 

“I  will  only  stop  now  to  tell  you  that  Deni.sc  is  my 
•ftianceil  wife.  1  am  sure  that  you  are  ghul  to  hear 
of  my  good  fortune,  and  will  allow  mo  to  pay  an  early 
visit  in  the  morning.” 

Shaking  hands  witli  her  ho  came  to  me,  and  there", 
before  her,  pressed  a  kiss  ui)on  my  brow.  I.aura  met 
him  as  he  gained  the  door. 

“You  are  not  going,  Mr.  lx;igh?  ludeeil,  1  ciur't 


let  you  off  so  easily.  I  have  lots  of  inquiries  to  make. 
I  want  to  hear  all  the  news,  sir,  and  you  must  not  rush 
off  in  this  shabby  way.” 

“  It  is  told,  ^liss  Grant.” 

I  shrank  back,  shrouding  myself  in  the  window- 
curtain;?. 

“Has  Lady  Cranford  arrived?” 

“  Y'es — Denise  will  tell  you.  Good  moming.” 

For  some  reason  he  seemed  to  bo  now  as  anxious  to 
escape  without  further  questioning  as  I  was  for  him  to 
do  so. 

She  shook  one  of  her  jewelled  fingers  at  him. 

“Pm  not  altogether  sure  that  I  sk.-dl  excuse  your 
running  off  in  this  fashion.  Y'ou  must  bring  Latly 
Cranford  to  help  plead  your  cause.” 

I  noticed  that  he  flushed  up  and  lookc<l  annoyed  at 
her  words;  but  his  last  glance  was  in  my  direction, 
and  it  was  a  bright  one.  As  the  door  closed  on  him, 
she  advanced  towards  the  chimney-glass,  smiling  at  her¬ 
self  and  humming  an  air,  a  favourite  one  of  ?.Iark’s. 
Suddenly  she  caught  sight  of  her  mother’s  face  reflected 
in  the  glass,  the  te'rrified  expression  which  Mark’s  news 
had  occasioned  exaggerating  every  feature.  She  turned 
sharply  round. 

“  What’s  the  matter? — what  do  you  look  like  that 
for?” 

“  Tire  matter,  dear  ?”  Then,  thinking  perhaps  that 
it  might  be  wisest  to  go  straight  to  the  point  at  once, 
she  went  on  in  a  low  voice,  “The  truth  is  that  I  have 
been  very  much  surprised.  Laura,  surprised  and  shocked, 
by  what  I  have  just  heard.” 

“  What  do  you  mean?’’ 

“  Mr.  Leigh  has  just  been  telling  me - ” 

“  What  on  earth  do  you  mean  by  hesitating  and 
looking  like  that?  Say  what  you  have  got  to  say  at 
once.” 

“  Did  you  know  that  Mr.  Leigh  was  attached  to 
Denise,  my  dear?” 

“  Attached  to  Denise !  To  Denise  ?  Are  you  mad?” 

“  He  has  just  been  telling  me  that  they  are  engaged 
to  be  married.” 

Laura  swayed  back,  a  stony  expression  settling  in 
her  cold  blue  eyes.  Hut,  grasping  the  arm  of  the 
couch,  she  steadied  herself  again.  “  It’s  alio!’’  Her 
mother  burst  into  tears.  In  a  quick  transition  to  active 
rage,  Laura  sprang  to  her  side,  shaking  her  violently,  as 
she  hoarsely  whispered,  “Tell  me  that  it’s  a  lie !’’ 

“  My  poor  child,  be  calm — pray  bo  calm — recollect 
yourself,  Laura;  we  are  not  alone — Denise  is  here.’’ 

I  was,  in  fact,  endeavouring  to  steal  unobserved  from 
the  room  as  List  as  my  trembling  limbs  would  cany  me. 
Laura  turned,  and  her  eyes,  expressing  all  tlio  cold 
deadly  hate  she  was  capable  of  feeling,  met  mine  for 
an  instant  before  the  life  went  out  of  them,  and  she 
fell  senseless  at  my  feet. 

“tio  away! — you  have  killed  her!”  sereainal  Mi-s. 
G  rant,  running  to  the  bell,  ringing,  and  calling  loudly 
for  assistance. 

1  hesitated  a  moment,  sincerely  distressed  at  the  reve¬ 
lation  that  had  just  been  made  to  me. 

“  fan  I  do  anything,  ma’am?  la't  me  do  something 
to  help  you.” 

“  No ;  go  away !” 
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TE  liavc  sliown,  in  previous  pages,  how  Mr.  IIowc, 
well-nigli  overwhelmed  hy  accumulated  troubles, 
fought  through  them  all,  and  came  to  be  the  maker  as 
well  as  inventor  of  the  Sewing  ^lachine.  We  now 
come  to  another  chapter  in  the  histoiy,  and  when  we 
have  said  it  is  a  chaj)ter  with  which  lawyers  have 
to  do,  we  have  suliiciently  indicated  that  it  was  a 
chapter  of  accidents  and  miseries  for  the  principals 
in  the  affair.  The  infringers  of  Mr.  Howe's  patent, 
hithei-to,  had  not  been  men  of  large  means  nor  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  energy,  and  they  had  no  ‘•case’’  whatever. 
There  was  the  machine  which  Elias  Howe  had  made 
in  1S45,  there  were  his  letters  patent,  and  all  the 
sewing-machines  then  known  to  be  in  existence  wciv 
essentially  the  same  as  his.  But  in  August,  1850,  a 
man  became  interested  with  the  infringers  who  was  of 
very  different  mettle  from  those  steady-going  Yankees, 
and  capable  of  carrying  on  a  much  more  vigorous  war¬ 
fare  than  they.  This  was  Mr.  Isaac  Merritt  Singer, 
who  so  often  astonished  the  New  Yorkers,  and  is  now 
amusing  Paris,  they  say,  by  the  oddity  and  sjdendour 
of  his  equipages.  He  was  then  a  i)Oor  and  baffled 
adventurer.  He  had  been  an  actor  and  manager  of  a 
theatre,  and  had  tiled  his  hand  at  various  enterprises, 
none  of  which  had  been  very  successful.  In  1850  he 
invented  (as  he  has  since  sworn)  a  carving-machine, 
and  having  obtained  an  order  for  one  from  Boston,  he 
made  it  and  took  it  himself  to  Boston.  In  the  shop  in 
which  he  placed  his  carving-machine  he  saw,  for  the 
first  time,  several  sewing-machines  brought  there  for 
repair.  Jlr,  Orson  Phelps,  the  proprietor  of  the  shop, 
ilr.  Singer  says,  showed  him  one  of  these  machines, 
and  told  him  that,  if  it  could  be  improved  so  as  to 
render  it  capable  of  doing  a  greater  variety  of  work, 
“  it  would  be  a  good  thing and  if  Mr.  Singer  could 
accomidish  this,  he  could  make  more  money  by  sewing 
than  by  carving  machines.  Whereupon  Mr.  Singer 
contemplated  the  apjiaratus,  and  at  night  meditated 
upon  it,  with  so  much  success  that  he  was  able  in 
the  morning  to  exhibit  a  drawing  of  an  improved 
machine.  '1  his  sketch  he  swears  contained  three  origi¬ 
nal  devices  which  to  this  day  form  jiart  of  the  sewing- 
machine  made  by  the  Singer  Company.  The  sketch 
being  approved,  the  next  thing  was  to  construct  a 
model.  iMr.  Singer  not  being  a  capitalist,  the  pur¬ 
chaser  of  his  car\  ing-niachine  agreed  to  advance  fifty 
dollars  for  the  ])urpose,  iqion  which  ilr.  Singer  tlcw  at 
the  work  like  a  tiger. 

“1  worked,”  he  says,  “day  and  night,  sleeping  but 
three  or  four  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four,  and  eating 
generally  but  once  a  day,  as  I  knew  1  must  get  a 
machine  made  for  forty  dollars,  or  not  get  it  at  all. 
The  machine  was  completed  tlie  night  of  the  eleventh 
day  from  the  day  it  was  commenced.  About  nine 
o'clock  that  evening  we  got  the  parts  of  the  machine 
together,  and  commenced  trying  it.  The  first  attempt 
to  sew  was  unsuccessful,  and  the  workmen,  who  were 
tired  out  with  almost  unremitting  work,  left  me  one  by 
one,  intimating  that  it  was  a  failure.  I  continued 
trj’ing  the  machine  with  Zieber’  (who  furnished  the 
dollars)  “  to  hold  the  lump  for  me,  but  in  the  nervous 


condition  to  which  I  had  been  reduced  by  incessant 
work  and  anxiety,  was  unsuccessful  in  getting  the 
machine  to  sew  tight  stitches.  About  midnight  I 
started  with  Zieber  to  the  hotel  where  1  bo.ardcd. 
I'pon  the  way  we  sat  down  on  a  pile  of  bo,ards,  and 
Zieber  asked  me  if  I  had  noticed  that  the  loose  loops 
of  thread  on  the  upper  side  of  the  cloth  came  from  the 
needle.  It  then  Hashed  upon  me  that  I  had  forgotten 
to  adjust  the  tension  upon  the  needle  thread.  Zieber 
and  I  went  back  to  the  shop.  I  adjusted  the  tension, 
tiied  the  machine,  and  sewed  five  stitches  perfectly, 
wlien  the  thread  broke.  The  perfection  of  those 
stitches  .satisfied  me  that  the  machine  was  a  success, 
and  I  stopped  work,  went  to  the  hotel,  and  had  a 
sound  sleep.  By  three  o'cloclc  the  next  day  I  had  the 
machine  finished,  and  started  with  it  to  New  York, 
where  I  employed  Mr.  Charles  Keller  to  get  out  a 
patent  for  it.” 

Such  was  the  introduction  to  the  sewing-machine  of 
the  man  who.se  energy  and  audacity  forced  the  machine 
upon  an  unbelieving  public.  He  borrowed  a  little 
money,  and,  forming  a  partnership  with  his  Boston 
patron  and  the  machinist  in  wliose  shop  he  had  made 
his  model,  began  the  manufacture  of  tlie  michincs. 
Great  and  numerous  were  the  difficulties  which  arose  in 
his  path,  but  one  by  one  he  overcame  them  all.  lie 
advertised,  he  travelled,  he  sent  out  agents,  he  procured 
the  insertion  of  articles  in  the  newspapers,  he  exhibited 
the  machine  at  fairs  in  town  and  country.  Several 
times  he  was  upon  the  point  of  failure,  Init  in  the  nick 
of  time  something  always  happened  to  s.ave  him,  and 
year  after  year  he  advanced  towards  success.  “  We  well 
remember,”  says  a  writer,  “  his  early  efforts,  when  he  had 
only  the  back  part  of  a  small  store  in  Broadway,  and  a 
little  shop  over  a  railroad  depot ;  we  remember  also  the 
general  incredulity  with  regard  to  the  value  of  the 
machine  with  which  his  name  was  identiffed.  Even 
after  hearing  him  explain  it  at  great  leiigtli,  we  were 
very  far  from  expecting  to  sec  him,  one  <lay,  riding  to 
the  Central  Bark  in  a  French  tlili'inirr,  drawn  by  five 
horsc.s,  paid  for  by  the  sewing-machine.  Still  less  did 
we  anticipate  that,  witliin  twelve  years,  the  Singer 
Company  would  be  selling  a  thousand  sewing-machines 
a  week,  at  a  profit  of  a  thousand  dollars  a  day.  He  was 
the  pioneer  of  the  mere  business  of  selling  the  machines, 
and  mad(;  it  easier  for  all  his  subsequent  competitors.” 

Mr.  Singer  had  not  been  long  in  the  business  before 
he  was  reminded  by  Elias  Howe  that  he  was  infringing 
the  patent  of  1810.  'I'he  ailventurer  threw  all  his  energy 
and  his  growing  means  into  the  contest  agaimst  the 
original  inventor.  The  great  object  of  the  infringing 
interest  was  to  discover  an  earlier  inventor  than  Elias 
Howe.  For  this  purpose,  tlie  patent  records  of  Eng¬ 
land,  France,  and  the  United  States  were  most  dili- 
gmitly  searcheil ;  encycloprc  lias  were  examined,  and  an 
attempt  was  even  made  to  show  that  the  Chinese  had 
for  ages  po.ssessed  a  sewing-macliinc.  Nothing,  how¬ 
ever,  was  discovered  that  would  have  made  a  plausible 
defince,  until  Jlr.  Singer  joined  the  infringers,  lie 
ascertained  tliat  a  New  York  mechanic,  named  \1  alter 
Hunt,  who  had  a  small  macliine-shop  up  a  narrow  alley 
[  in  .Vbingdon-squaro,  had  maile,  or  tried  to  make,  a 
sewing-machine  as  early  as  18d2.  Walter  Hunt  was 
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[found.  He  had  attempted  to  invent  a  sewing-machine 
in  1832 ;  and,  wliat  was  more  impoitant,  lie  had  hit 
upon  tbe  shuttle  as  the  means  of  forming  the  stitch. 
He  said,  too,  that  he  had  made  a  machine  which  did 
I  jow  a  little,  but  very  imperfectly,  and,  after  wearying 
f  iiiinself  with  fruitless  experiments,  he  had  thrown  it 
jside.  Tart  of  this  machine,  after  a  great  deal  of 
trouble,  were  actually  found  among  a  quantity  of  rub¬ 
bish  in  the  garret  of  a  house  in  Gold-street.  Here  was 
i  discovery!  Could  Mr.  Hunt  take  these  parts,  all 
rusty  and  broken,  into  his  shop,  and  complete  the 
machine  as  originally  iniidc,  so  that  it  would  sew  V  He 
thought  he  could.  I'rged  on  by  the  indefatigable 
Singer,  supplied  by  him  with  money,  and  stimulated 
by  the  prospect  of  fortune,  Walter  Hunt  tried  hard  and 
long  to  put  his  machine  together ;  and  when  he  found 
that  he  could  not,  he  employed  an  ingenious  artisan 
!  to  aid  him  in  the  work.  lint  their  united  ingenuity 
iras  unequal  to  the  performance  of  an  impossibility : 
the  machine  could  not  be  got  to  sew  a  seam.  The 
fragments  found  in  the  garret  di<l.  indeed,  demonstrate 
that  in  1832  Walter  Hunt  had  been  upon  the  track  of 
the  invention ;  but  they  .also  proved  th.at  he  had  given 
up  the  ehase  long  before  coming  up  with  the  game. 

And  this  the  courts  have  uniformly  held.  In  the 
year  1851,  after  a  long  trial,  Judge  Sprague,  of  Mas.sa- 
chusetts,  decided  that  “the  plaintilT's  patent  is  valid, 
and  the  defendant's  m.achine  is  an  infi  ingcment.”  The 
plmutii!  w.as  Elias  Howe;  the  real  infringer,  Is.aac 
Singer.  Judge  Sprague  further  observed,  that  “  there 
is  no  evidence  in  this  case  that  leaves  a  shadow  of 
doubt  that,  for  all  the  benefit  conferred  upon  the  public 
by  the  introduction  of  a  sewing-machine,  the  public 
are  indebted  to  Mr.  Howe.” 

This  decision  was  made  when  nine  years  had  elapsed 
lince  the  completion  of  the  first  machine,  and  when 
eight  years  of  the  term  of  the  lirst  patent  had  expired. 
The  patent,  however,  even  then,  w.as  so  little  produc¬ 
tive,  that  the  inventor,  embarrassed  as  he  was,  was 
able  upon  the  death  of  his  partner,  Air.  Bliss,  to  buy 
his  share  of  it.  He  thus  became,  for  the  first  time,  the 
sole  proprietor  of  his  p.atent ;  and  this  occurreil  just 
Then  it  was  about  to  yield  a  princely  revenue.  From 
a  few  hundreils  a  year,  his  income  rapidly  increased, 
until  it  went  beyond  two  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
lie  h.as  received  in  all,  up  to  the  present  time,  about 
seventeen  hundred  thousand  dollars.  By  the  time  the 
extension  of  the  p.atent  expires,  September  10,  1807, 
the  amount  will  not  fall  far  short  of  a  round  two 
millions.  As  Air.  Howe  has  devoted  twenty-seven 
years  of  his  life  to  the  invention  and  development  of 
the  sewing-machine,  the  public  have  compcns.'ited  him 
»t  the  rate  of  seventy-live  thous.and  dollars  a  year.  It 
has  cost  him,  however,  immense  sums  to  defend  his 
rights,  and  he  is  now  very  far  from  being  the  richest  of 
the  sewing-machine  kings.  An  American  writer,  with 
That  we  should  consider  a  disregard  of  the  proprieties, 
thus  writes; — “Air.  Howe  has  the  inconvenient  reputa¬ 
tion  of  being  worth  four  millions,  which  is  exactly  ten 
times  the  value  of  his  present  est.ate.” 

Having  spoken  of  the  very  considerable  part  th.at 
Mr.  Singer  has  taken  in  the  (levidojunent  of  thesewing- 
Dmcliine,  we  will  speak  of  the  machine  it.self. 


Tjie  “Singer” — 147,  Chcapfide. 

(£9,  £10,  £11,  £1.5.) 

These  machines  are  not  music.al-boxe3  as  well  as 
sewing-machines,  as  is  thought  by  not  a  few  of  our 
correspondents.  “  Do  they  always  play  the  same  tunc, 
and  is  it  not  rather  monotonous  ‘i''  has  been  asked  more 
than  once.  In  this  age  of  wonderful  inventions,  and 
with  musical  valentines  so  lately  introduced  by  the 
ingenious  AI.  llimmel,  the  mistake  is  not  so  absurd  as 
it  seems  at  first  sight ;  but  we  beg  to  assure  our 
readers  that  the  “  Singer”  machine  is  as  quiet  as  any 
sewing  machine,  and  is  named  after  its  patentee.  Air. 
Singer.  The  “Singer”  machine  makes  a  lock-stitch 
with  a  shuttle  that  requires  no  lubrication,  and  receives 
its  motion  by  a  crank  from  the  driving-shaft.  The 
machine  is  in  every  respect  well  ailaptcd  for  family 
use,  and  has  scvcr.al  recent  improvements ;  for  instance, 
.as  the  machine  stitches  one  tuck  it  marks  another,  so 
all  mcasuiing  in  tucking  Is  quite  dispensed  with.  It 
is  called  the  tuck-marker,  and  is  an  automatic  creasing 
g.augc.  It  is  placed  on  the  needle-bar,  and  as  the 
needle  descends  it  comes  down  with  it,  creasing  the 
line  for  the  succeeding  tuck.  Any  width  can  be 
marked  by  this  ingenious  invention.  It  binds  beauti¬ 
fully,  and  does  all  that  household  work  requires.  The 
table  upon  which  it  is  placed  is  well  arranged;  the 
box  which  covers  and  protects  the  m.achine,  on  being 
unlocked,  falls  back  and  forms  a  handsome  table  which 
sujiports  the  work,  and  is  most  convenient  when  sheets, 
skirts  of  dresses,  or  largo  pieces  of  work  arc  in  progress. 

The  mechanism  of  the  “  Singer”  is  the  nearest  ap¬ 
proach  to  h.and-sewing  of  any  machine  except  the 
“  Howe,’’  the  check-thread  being  given  out  and  t.akcn 
up  just  when  and  where  needed,  a  spring  acting  upon 
the  thread  with  the  same  pliable  force  as  the  human 
finger,  'flic  “  draw-up’’  of  the  thread  is  an  exact 
imitation  of  h.and-sewing. 

We  are  informed  that  the  “  Singer”  is  most  extensively 
used  in  m.anufactories  and  by  Government  clothiers. 
It  is  a  very  rapid  machine  in  its  movements. 

Before  concluding  our  remarks  upon  Air.  Singci-'s 
machines,  we  must  mention  the  chif-d'anvre  of  mecha¬ 
nical  invention — the  button-hole  machine,  which  makes 
.500  button-holes  daily,  so  perfectly  that  no  hand-made 
button-holes  can  vie  with  those  produced  by  this  won¬ 
derful  invention.  The  “  Union’  button-hole  machine 
has  a  steel  plate,  in  which  is  cut  the  outline  of  a  button¬ 
hole  ;  the  material  is  placed  over  this,  a  cutter  comes 
up  and  cuts  the  button-hole,  either  a  plain  slit  or  takes 
a  })iece  out,  ns  done  by  tailors  on  cloth  goods.  The 
apparatus  is  then  set  in  motion,  and  the  needle  moves 
both  Laterally  and  perpendicularly  alternately,  making 
the  stitches  from  the  inside  of  the  slit  to  the  outside 
— that  is,  to  the  full  dist.ance  of  the  button-hole  wielth, 
the  pl.ate  all  the  while  moving  on  in  the  right  direction 
at  the  right  speed  to  suit  the  needle  and  the  work. 
When  one  side  of  the  straight  slit  is  worked,  the  plate 
revolves  rapidly,  the  needle  stitching  the  round  part  at 
the  same  time,  and  the  remaining  h.alf  is  similarly 
accomplished.  On  impiiry  we  find  th.at  a  good  work¬ 
man  can  m.ake  50  button-holes  per  diem,  while,  as 
stated  above,  this  machine  manages  500  easily. 
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(tXr  vxtrhing  oiir  Cro¬ 
chet,  TcUtinrj,  Knitting, 

Keuing,  and  Emhroiderg 
Patterns,  vx  hcg  (o  recom¬ 
mend  to  Suhscribers  the 
Cottons  of  Mtssr.t.  H'dtu- 
Evans  aitd  Co.,  of  Derbg.) 

4.‘')9. — CnocnET 

BlilOCHE  Cl'SHlOX. 

Mdteridl.s .  10  shins 
of  Vl-thrcd'l  jUcfji,  of 
six  shades  of  red  ( tin 
shotdd  be  most  of  tin 
darker  shades);  "2  skeins 
of  ztdiite  ditto ;  1  skein 
of  white  floselle. 

Make  a  chain  of  190 
stitches  with  the  dark¬ 
est  shade  of  red  wool, 
and  join  it  into  a  circle. 

Work  1  round  of  raised  439, _ CuocilET 

spots  thus : — ^'Tum  the 

wool  5  times  round  the  needle,  insert  the  needle  in  1 
chain,  and  draw  it  through  all  the  loops,  then  work  1 
slip  stitch,  iiEsert  the  needle  in  the  next  stitch,  work 

I  double,  and  begin  a  fresh  spot,  ('ontimie  in  the 
same  way  all  round.  2nd  round:  Divide  the  round 
into  7  parts;  work  12  spots 
with  the  llrd  shade  of  red, 
always  working  1  double  be¬ 
tween  each  spot,  and  taking 
care  to  place  them  between 
those  of  preceding  round ;  aft:  ;' 

12  spots,  work  1  double,  then 
12  more,  and  soon.  .'Ird  round: 

:ird  shade  of  red,  11  spots,  1 
double.  4th  round :  4th  shade, 

10  spots,  ,‘5  double,  .oth  round : 

5th  shade.  9  spots,  5  double.  ^ 

Gth  round  :  Same  sh.ode,  ^  v 

spots,  7  double.  7th  round  : 

.5th  shade,  7  spots,  9  double. 

Kth  round :  Same  shade,  (J  spots, 

II  double.  9th  round:  .‘'ame 
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shade,  6  spots,  13  dou¬ 
ble.  10th  round;  Ctli 
shade,  4  spots,  15  dou¬ 
ble.  11th  round :  Sanii 
shade,  3  spots,  17  dou¬ 
ble.  12th round:  Same 
shade,  2  spots,  19  dou¬ 
ble.  l.'Uh  round:  Sami: 
shade,!  spot, 21  double, 
riic  ])attern  of  raised 
.■<pots  being  now  com¬ 
pleted,  continue  to 
work  with  the  lightest 
shade  of  red  in  dou¬ 
ble  stitches,  decreasing 
once  above  each  pat¬ 
tern,  so  as  to  close  up 
the  circle  gradually. 
'The  white  flowers  arc 
worked  over  the  plain 
part  of  the  cushion 
HOCHE  Cushion.  with  white  wool,  and 

silk  for  the  petals,  and 
a  black  dot  in  the  centre.  The  cushion  is  stuffed  with 
horsehair  and  lined  with  glazed  calico.  A  round  of 
thick  pasteboard  is  stitched  iu  at  the  bottom,  to  make 
it  stand  firmer. 


440. — Candle  Ornament. 

^^dt^ rials  for  1  pair:  1  oz. 
ri  d  wool ;  J  oz.  ditto  of  a  lifihttr 
shade;  J  oz.  t/reen  irool  of  two 
shades;  2  bunches  of  white  O.P. 
beads;  1  .strini/  of  lartje  iiiitallk 
beads ;  1  skein  of  black  wool. 

Make  a  fringe  of  loops  with 
both  shades  of  red  wool  over 
a  mesh  ^  of  an  inch  wide,  and 
twist  it  round  a  copjK*r  ring 
nu'asuring  2  inches  across. 
Now  make  a  bead  flower  in  the 
following  manner : — Thread  Id 
white  beads  upon  a  jiiece  of 
fine  wire,  and  form  a  loop; 


1  ■  r' 

Li  ,i' 

' 

iK**' 

.ii 
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lettera,  and 
visitingcards 
njuni  adraw- 
i  n  g  -  r  o  o  m 
ssido-tabk'. 

A  strip  of 
Java  can¬ 
vas,  embroi¬ 
dered  with 
silk,  is  slip¬ 
ped  in  be¬ 
tween  the 
b  a  in  b  o  o 
canes. 

N  o.  44  2 
shows  a  part 
of  the  jiat- 


a’peat  tm 
process  si: 
times, 

arrange  tin 

loops  in  ; 
cii’clc  like  th. 
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two  first  rounds  with  the  darkest  shade,  the  third 
and  fourth  with  the  second.  In  the  5th  round, 
divide  the  circle  into  five  equal  parts,  work  1  row 
with  the  third  shade,  and  at  each  of  the  five  divi¬ 
sions  work  1  long  white  stitch,  inserting  the  needle 
in  the  last  row  but  one.  Gth  round ;  Same  shade  of 
red,  1  stitch  of  black  on  each  side  of  the  white  stitch 
of  preceding  row,  and  above  it  1  long  wnite  stitch. 
7th  round,  4th  shade:  1  stitch  of  black  on  each  side  of 
those  of  preceding  row,  and  3  long  white  stitches 
between  them.  8th  round,  6th  shade :  1  stitch  of 
black  in  front  of  that  of  last  row,  1  long  white  stitch, 
then  1  stitch  of  black  wool,  which  must  come  outside 
that  of  preceding  row.  Dth  round,  Gth  shade :  1  stitch 
of  black  in  front  of  that  of  last  round,  1  long  white 
stitch,  1  stitch  of  black  wool,  1  long  stitch  of  the  same 
shade  of  red,  1  of  black,  1  white,  1  black,  10  plain 
red  stitches,  1  black,  1  long  white.  10th  round :  12 
double  stitches  of  black  over  those  of  last  round,  1  long 
white  stitch,  1  common  double  white  stitch,  1  long 
stitch  of  black,  3  stitches  of  the  4th  shade  of  red,  1  long 
stitch  of  black,  1  double  white  stitch,  1  long  white 
stitch,  10  double  stitches  of  black  wool.  11th  round: 
6  double  stitches  with  3rd  shade  of  red,  1  long  with 
black,  then  with  white,  7  long  stitches  with  1  double 
between  each,  1  long  with  black.  12th  round  :  7 
double  with  2nd  shade  of  red,  1  with  black,  1  long,  1 
double,  and  1  more  long  with  white.  13th  round: 
Double  crochet,  1st  (darkest)  shade  of  red.  14th 
round :  Double  crochet,  2ud  shade.  15th  round  : 
Double  crochet,  3rd  shade. 

The  centre  of  the  mat  is  now  completed.  Tire  border 
is  formed  of  raised  spots,  worked  as  explained  in  the 
description  of  the  Brioche  cushion,  No.  433,  with  the 
2nd,  4th,  and  5th  shade  of  red.  Work  4  spots,  with  1 
double  stitch  between,  of  each  of  the  3  shades ;  to  form 
the  pattern,  eome  forward  1  stitch  further  in  each 
row.  7  rows  are  required.  The  border  is  then  sewn 
on  round  the  mat,  which  requires  no  lining  or  mounting 
of  any  kind. 


ENGLISH  CORONATION  CEREMONIES. 
ORONATION  ceremonial  has  always  been  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  grandeur  and  solemnity.  Indeed, 
it  is  a  very  solemn  business  that  of  investing  a  man  or 
a  woman  with  sovereign  powers,  plaeing  the  diadem  of 
authority  on  a  human  brow,  bowing  the  knee  to  a 
fellow-mortal,  and  hailing  as  our  monarch  one  who 
must  perish  as  we  all  perish,  and  claim  kindred  with 
the  dust.  The  recent  spectacle  in  Hungary  of  the 
coronation  of  Francis  Joseph  as  king  has  brought  into 
notice  many  curious  particulars  of  “outward  forms’’ 
supposed  to  be  significant  of  higher  and  nobler  things. 

In  the  coronation  of  an  English  monarch  there  is, 
first,  the  ric<yiiUion.  So  placed  within  the  abbey 
church  of  Westminster  as  to  be  conspicuously  in  the 
sight  of  those  assembled,  the  sovereign,  reposing  in  a 
chair  of  state  below  the  throne,  is  presented  to  the 
people.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  with  all  the 
high  ollicers  of  state,  turns  to  the  east,  the  south,  the 
west,  and  the  north,  saying.  “  Sirs.  I  here  present  unto 
you  King  - ,  the  undoubted  king  of  thia  realm 


Wherefore  all  you  who  are  come  to  do  your  homage 
are  you  willing  to  do  the  same?”  The  people  signif^ 
their  willingness  and  joy  by  loud  and  repeated  accla- 
mations,  all  with  one  voice  crying  out,  “  God  save  the 
king !”  while  the  trumpets  are  sounded. 

The  second  act  is  that  of  oblation,  because  it  is 
written,  “Thou  shalt  not  appear  before  the  Lord  thy  I 
God  empty.”  The  sovereign  approaches  the  altar,  and  * 
makes  certain  offerings,  generally  consisting  of  an  ingot  • 
of  gold  and  a  golden  altar-cloth.  } 

'Ihe  service,  inclmling  certain  appointed  anthems 
consists  of  the  Litany  and  the  Communion,  with  a 
sermon.  During  the  service  the  sovereign  is  uncovered 
but  on  the  conunencement  of  the  sermon  he  puts  on  his 
cap  of  crimson  velvet,  turned  up  with  ermine. 

When  the  sermon  is  ended,  the  archbishop  approaches 
the  sovereign,  and,  standing  before  him,  asks  him 
whether  he  is  willing  to  make  the  declaration  and  take  I 
the  oath.  An  answer  being  given  in  the  allinnative,  1 
the  archbishop  reads  the  <leclaration,  setting  forth  the  ' 
Protestant  religion  as  being  that  of  the  monarch,  and 
distinctly  denying  any  authority,  direct  or  indirect,  of 
the  Church  of  Rome.  It  is  repeated  audibly  by  the 
sovereign,  who  afterwards  takes  his  oath,  kneeling, 
uncovered,  with  his  light  hand  on  the  Gospel,  and  | 
saying,  “  The  things  which  I  have  here  before  promised  I 
1  will  perforin  and  keep.  So  help  me  God.”  lie  then 
kisses  the  book  and  signs  the  oath.  ! 

The  oath  having  been  thus  publicly  taken  and  sub¬ 
scribed,  the  sovereign  returns  to  his  chair,  when  the  ; 
ceremony  of  anointing  takes  place.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  ceremony  of  anointing  is  borrowed  from 
the  Scriptures.  .U1  the  Jewish  kings  were  anointed. 
The  custom  passed  from  the  Jews  to  other  nations, 
and  seems  to  have  been  practised  in  England  soon  after 
the  introduction  of  Christianity.  It  has  been  asserted 
that  Alfred  the  Great  was  the  first  anointed  King  of 
England,  but  it  appears  that  the  act  was  performed  at 
the  coronation  or  investiture  of  earlier  monarchs.  To 
resume :  the  sovereign  seated  in  his  chair  before  the 
altar,  supported  and  attended  by  otiicers  of  state,  four 
Knights  of  the  Garter  hold  over  him  a  rich  pall  of  silk. 
The  Dean  of  Westminster  takes  the  ampulla  and  spoon 
from  off  the  altar,  holds  them  for  the  archbishop,  who, 
a  little  of  the  oil  being  poured  into  the  spoon,  anointeth 
the  king  in  the  form  of  a  cross — on  the  head,  the 
breast,  and  the  palms  of  both  hands.  The  prayer 
which  follows  being  ended,  it  is  the  business  of  the 
Dean  of  Westminster  to  wipe  and  dry  all  the  places 
anointed  with  some  fine  wool  or  linen. 

The  anointing  is  followed  by  the  presentation  of  a 
pair  of  spurs,  with  which  the  sovereign’s  heels  arc 
touched,  and  the  spurs  are  then  laid  on  the  altar.  A 
sword  of  state  is  then  brought  and  delivered  into  the 
king's  right  hand.  The  king  standing  up,  the  sword  is 
girt  about  him  by  the  lord  great  chamberlain  or  some 
other  appointed  person.  After  a  short  exhortation 
from  the  archbishop  the  sword  is  ungirt  and  carried  to 
the  altar,  the  peer  who  has  the  honour  of  bearing  it 
redeeming  it  for  a  hundred  shillings,  and  being  so 
redeemed  it  is  retakin  from  the  altar,  drawn  from  its 
scabbard,  and  carried  naked  during  the  rest  of  the 
ceremony. 
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These  presentations  arc  followed  l)y  the  investiture. 
The  Dean  of  Westminster  takes  the  annill,  a  ^'arincnt 
of  white  cambric  without  sleeves,  and  puts  it  about  his 
majesty’s  neck,  tyiny  it  witli  silken  strings  above  and 
below  the  elbows.  The  annill  is  a  symbol  of  the 
Divine  mercy  embracing  us  on  every  side.  The  royal 
robe  of  pin  pic  velvet  is  then  brought  forth,  and  the 
king,  standing,  is  invested  with  it,  symbolic  of  robes  of 
righteousness  and  garments  of  salvation.  Next  the  orb 
with  the  cross  is  put  into  tlie  king's  hand,  and  he  is 
enjoined  that  whenever  he  looks  upon  this  “orb  set 
under  the  cross"  to  remember  that  the  whole  world  is 
subject  to  the  power  and  empire  of  the  Church.  A 
ring  is  then  brought,  and  by  the  archbishop  is  put  on 
the  fourth  fingiT  of  the  sovereign's  right  hand  as  an 
ensign  of  kingly  dignity,  while  the  engraved  stone 
which  is  set  in  it  has  reference  to  sealing  with  the  spirit 
of  promise,  which  is  “  the  earnest  of  the  heavenly  in¬ 
heritance.”  The  orb  being  for  the  time  laid  on  the 
altar,  the  rod  and  sceptre  are  brought :  the  scejitri^ 
with  the  cross  is  the  symbol  of  kingly  power  and 
justice,  the  rod  with  the  dove  signities  equity  and 
mercy.  Lastly,  the  crown  of  state  is  put  “  reverently" 
on  the  king’s  head,  the  king  sitting  down  in  !St. 
Edward's  chair. 

When  the  “  noise  of  the  shouting”  on  the  crowning 
of  the  king  has  subsiiled,  and  all  the  peers  have  put  on 
their  coronets,  the  Dean  of  Westminster  carries  the 
Bible  to  the  king,  to  whom  it  is  presented  by  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  charging  him  to  give  good  heed 
to  the  doctrines  of  this  book,  and  to  rule  according  to 
its  teachings.  The  king  accepts  the  book,  and  gives  it 
into  the  arc'.ihishoj)'s  keeping.  And  now  the  sovereign 
having  been  anointed  and  crowned,  and  having  receiveil 
all  the  ensigns  of  royalty,  the  archbishop  solemnly 
blesses  him,  and  all  the  bishops  standing  about  him 
with  the  rest  of  the  peers  follow  every  part  of  the 
benediction  with  a  loud  Amen. 

After  this  the  sovereign  is  conducted  with  the 
greatest  solemnity  to  the  throne  and  lifted  into  it. 
There  he  receives  the  solemn  charge,  and  the  exhorta¬ 
tion  being  ended  all  the  peers  do  public  homage,  and 
largesse  is  flung  to  the  crowds. 

The  use  of  crowns  is  very  ancient,  and  in  process  of 
time  these  crowns  grew  to  be  of  different  forms.  The 
diadem  was  originally  of  cloth,  and  bound  about  the 
head  like  a  fillet.  Afterwards  a  circle  of  gold  was  in 
use— sometimes  plain,  as  was  the  ancient  crown  of 
Scotland,  sometimes  adorned  with  spires  or  rays.  The 
Saxon  kings  used  both,  the  former  being  called  king's 
band,  and  the  latter  k“ig's  helm.  Other  ornaments 
were  gradually  added,  euch  as  the  fleur-de-lis.  At 
length  the  emperor  wor  a  crown  with  bars  rising  from 
the  sides  and  joining  a  the  top,  thence  styled  a  crown 
uupcrial.  Authoritirs  .re  not  agreed  as  to  when  this 
was  first  introduced  into  England ;  some  say  by 
Edward  III.  on  his  being  made  vicar-general  of  the 
empire  by  Louis  of  llavaria;  others  by  Henry  V.  lie 
this  as  it  may,  an  imperial  crown  is  a  mark  of  inde¬ 
pendent  sovereignty,  and  as  such  it  is  worn  by  British 
sovereigns. 

A  few  brief  notes  on  some  of  the  ensigns  used  at  a 
coronation  may  not  be  without  interest. 


Besides  the  sword  of  state  there  is  a  sword  called 
citrt(t7ia.  It  is  without  a  point,  and  is  styled  the  sword 
of  mercy,  or  St.  Edward  the  Confessor's  sword.  The 
length  of  the  blade  is  thirty-two  inches,  its  breadth 
near  two  inches ;  the  handle  is  about  four  inches  in 
length,  covered  with  gold  wire ;  the  pommel  an  inch 
and  three-quarters,  which  with  the  cross  is  steel  gilt. 
The  scabbard  is  covered  with  cloth  of  tissue. 

There  are  also  the  spiritual  and  temporal  swords. 
Tlie  first  is  pointeil,  but  somewhat  obtuse ;  its  blade 
about  forty  inches  long  and  an  inch  and  a-half  broad, 
’file  other  is  of  the  same  length,  rather  broader,  and 
sharply  pointed. 

The  sceptre  is  the  most  ancient  mark  of  royalty. 
The  British  sceptre  is  of  gold,  about  two  feet  nine 
inches  in  length  and  three  inches  in  circumference.  It 
is  richly  decorated  with  precious  stones.  The  sceptre 
with  the  dove  is  of  the  same  thickness,  but  about  two 
inches  shorter :  on  the  top  is  fixed  a  cross,  on  wdiich 
rests  a  dove,  with  wings  expanded,  as  the  emblem  of 
mercy. 

The  orb,  which  has  been  in  use  since  the  time  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  is  a  ball  of  gold,  six  inches  in 
diameter,  from  the  top  of  which  springs  a  cross  about 
five  inches  in  height, 

Tlie  coronation  chair  is  of  solid,  hard  wood,  painted 
and  wrought  in  a  very  curious  manner.  Its  height  is  six 
feet  seven  inches,  its  breadth  at  the  bottom  thirty-eight 
inches,  its  depth  twenty-four  inches.  From  the  seat  to 
the  bottom  it  is  twenty-five  inches,  the  breadth  of  the 
scat  twenty-eight  inches,  and  the  depth  eighteen  inches. 
Tlie  bottom  board,  nine  inches  from  the  ground,  is 
supported  at  the  four  comers  by  as  many  lions,  and 
between  the  scat  and  this  bottom  board  is  inclosed  the 
famous  coronation  stone.  The  legend  concerning  it  is 
this — that  it  is  the  very  stone  on  which  the  Patriarch 
Jacob  re  posed  his  head  in  the  plain  of  Luz.  It  is  of 
bluish  colour  mixed  with  some  veins  of  red,  of  an 
oblong  form,  twenty-two  inches  long,  thirteen  broad, 
and  eleven  deep.  It  is  said  to  have  been  brought  to 
Brigantia  in  the  province  of  Galicia,  in  Spain,  by 
Gathel,  King  of  Scotland,  who  used  it  as  his  throne ; 
transported  thence  into  Ireland  by  Simon  Brech,  the 
first  King  of  Scotland,  who  ruled  there  about  seven 
hundred  years  before  Christ.  Three  hundred  and 
tw'cnty  years  after  this  King  Fergus  removed  it  into 
Scotland,  where.  Anno  Domini  eight  hundred  and  fifty- 
nine,  it  w'as  placed  in  the  Abbey  of  Scone  by  King 
Kenneth,  who  inclosed  it  in  this  wooden  chair  with  a 
distich  which  may  be  thus  rendered  : — 

“It  truth  onr  sages  speak  nor  fahlo  fiign, 

Whirc'tr  this  stouo  is  found  the  S.;uts  shall  reign.” 

Edward  I.,  in  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  his  reign, 
having  vanquished  John  Baliol,  brought  the  stone  from 
Scotland,  placed  it  in  the  Abbey  of  Westminster,  and 
dediciitcd  it  to  St.  Edward  the  Confessor ;  since  wdiich 
time  our  sovereigns  have  always  been  seated  in  it  at 
their  coronations.  The  prophecy  concerning  the  stone 
is  suppo.sed  to  have  been  fulfilled  when  James  VI.  of 
Scotland  succeeded  to  the  Englisli  throne  as  .James  I. 
From  this  Scottish  king  her  Alost  Gracious  Majesty  is 
descended  in  a  direct  line. 
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two  first  rounds  with  the  darkest  sliade,  the  third 
and  fourth  with  tlie  second.  In  the  5th  round, 
divide  the  circle  into  five  equal  parts,  work  1  row 
with  the  third  shade,  and  at  each  of  the  five  divi¬ 
sions  work  1  long  white  stitch,  inserting  the  needle 
in  the  last  row  but  one.  Cth  round :  Same  shade  of 
red,  1  stitch  of  black  on  each  side  of  the  white  stitch 
of  preceding  row,  and  above  it  1  long  wnite  stitch. 
7th  round,  4th  shade :  1  stitch  of  black  on  each  side  of 
those  of  preceiliiig  row,  and  3  long  white  stitches 
between  them.  8th  round,  5th  shade :  1  stitch  of 
black  in  front  of  that  of  last  row,  1  long  white  stitch, 
then  1  stitch  of  black  wool,  which  must  come  outside 
that  of  preceding  row.  Dth  round,  Cth  shade  :  1  stitch 
of  black  in  front  of  that  of  last  round,  1  long  white 
stitch,  1  stitch  of  black  wool,  1  long  stitch  of  the  same 
shade  of  red,  1  of  black,  1  white,  1  black,  10  plain 
red  stitches,  1  black,  1  long  white.  10th  roun<l :  12 
double  stitches  of  black  over  those  of  last  round,  1  long 
white  stitch,  1  common  double  white  stitch,  1  long 
stitch  of  black,  3  stitches  of  the  4th  shade  of  red,  1  long 
stitch  of  black,  1  double  white  stitch,  1  long  white 
stitch,  10  double  stitches  of  black  wool.  11th  round : 
5  double  stitches  with  3rd  shade  of  red,  1  long  with 
black,  then  with  white,  7  long  stitches  with  1  double 
between  each,  1  long  with  black.  12th  round  :  7 
double  with  2nd  shade  of  red,  1  with  black,  1  long,  1 
double,  and  1  more  long  with  white.  13th  round: 
Double  crochet,  1st  (darkest)  shade  of  red.  14th 
round :  Double  crochet,  2ud  shade.  15th  round  : 
Double  crochet,  3rd  shade. 

The  centre  of  the  mat  is  now  completed.  Tlic  border 
is  formed  of  raised  spots,  worked  as  explained  in  the 
description  of  the  Brioche  cushion.  No.  439,  with  the 
2nd,  4th,  and  5th  shade  of  red.  Work  4  spots,  with  1 
double  stitch  between,  of  each  of  the  3  shades ;  to  form 
the  pattern,  come  forward  1  stitch  further  in  each 
row.  7  rows  axe  required.  The  border  is  then  sewn 
on  round  the  mat,  which  requires  no  lining  or  mounting 
of  any  kind. 

- ♦ - 

ENGLISH  CORONATION  CEREMONIES. 
ORONATION  ceremonial  has  always  been  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  grandeur  and  solemnity.  Indeed, 
it  is  a  very  solemn  business  that  of  investing  a  man  or 
a  woman  with  sovereign  powers,  placing  the  diadem  of 
authority  on  a  human  brow,  bowing  the  knee  to  a 
fellow-mortal,  and  hailing  as  our  monarch  one  who 
must  perish  as  we  all  perish,  and  claim  kindred  with 
the  dust.  The  recent  spectacle  in  Hungary  of  the 
coronation  of  Francis  Joseph  as  king  has  brought  into 
notice  many  curious  particulars  of  “outward  fonns” 
suj)poseJ  to  be  significant  of  higher  and  nobler  things. 

In  the  coronation  of  an  English  monarch  there  is, 
first,  the  ricoijuitim.  So  placed  within  the  abbey 
church  of  IVestminster  as  to  be  conspicuously  in  the 
sight  of  those  assembled,  the  sovereign,  reposing  in  a 
chair  of  state  below  the  throne,  is  presented  to  the 
people,  'File  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  with  all  the 
high  olficers  of  state,  turns  to  the  east,  the  south,  the 
west,  and  the  north,  saying,  “Sirs,  1  here  pnsent  unto 
you  King  - ,  the  undoubted  king  of  thi.s  realm 


Wherefore  all  you  who  are  come  to  do  your  homa'^e  I 
are  you  willing  to  do  the  same  ?”  The  people  sign^  • 
their  willingness  and  joy  by  loud  and  repeated  acclj.  | 
mations,  all  with  one  voice  crying  out,  “  God  save  the 
king !”  wliile  the  trumpets  are  sounded.  ' 

The  second  act  is  that  of  oblation,  because  it  ig 
written,  “Thoushalt  not  appear  before  the  Lord  thj 
God  empty.”  The  sovereign  approaches  the  altar,  and 
makes  certain  offerings,  generally  consisting  of  an  ingot 
of  gold  and  a  golden  altar-cloth.  * 

'Ihe  service,  including  certain  appointed  anthems 
consists  of  the  Lit.any  and  the  Communion,  with  a 
sermon.  During  the  service  the  sovereign  is  uncovered, 
but  on  the  conunencement  of  the  sermon  he  puts  on  hij 
cap  of  crimson  velvet,  turned  up  with  ermine. 

IVhen  the  sermon  is  ended,  the  archbishop  approaches 
the  sovereign,  and,  standing  before  him,  asks  him 
wdiether  he  is  willing  to  make  the  declaration  and  take 
the  oath.  An  answer  being  given  in  the  affirmative,  I 
the  archbishop  reads  the  declaration,  setting  forth  the  f 
Protestant  religion  as  being  that  of  the  monarch,  and  * 
distinctly  denying  any  authority,  direct  or  indirect,  of 
the  Church  of  Rome.  It  is  repeated  audibly  by  the  ’ 
sovereign,  who  afterwards  takes  his  oath,  kneeling, 
uncovered,  with  his  right  hand  on  the  Gospel,  and 
saying,  “The  things  which  I  have  here  before  promised 
i  will  perform  and  keep,  bo  help  me  God.”  Re  then 
kisses  the  book  and  signs  the  oath. 

The  oath  having  been  thus  publicly  taken  and  sub¬ 
scribed,  the  sovereign  returns  to  his  ch.oir,  when  the 
ceremony  of  anointing  takes  place.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  ceremony  of  anointing  is  borrowei  from 
the  Scriptures.  .Ul  the  Jewish  kings  were  anointed 
The  custom  passed  fi-om  the  Jews  to  other  nations, 
and  seems  to  have  been  practised  in  England  soon  after 
the  introduction  of  Christianity.  It  has  been  asserted 
that  Alfred  the  Great  was  the  first  anointed  King  of 
England,  but  it  appears  that  the  act  was  performed  at 
the  coronation  or  investiture  of  earlier  monarchs.  To 
resume :  the  sovereign  seated  in  his  chair  before  the 
altar,  supported  and  attended  by  officers  of  state,  four 
Knights  of  the  Garter  hold  over  him  a  rich  pall  of  silk.  , 
The  Dean  of  Westminster  takes  the  ampulla  and  spoon  I 
from  off  the  altar,  holds  them  for  the  archbishop,  who, 
a  little  of  the  oil  being  poured  into  the  spoon,  anointeth 
the  ting  in  the  form  of  a  cross — on  the  head,  the 
breast,  and  the  palms  of  both  hands.  The  prayer 
which  follows  being  ended,  it  is  the  business  of  the 
Dean  of  Westminster  to  wipe  and  dry  all  the  places 
anointed  with  some  fine  wool  or  linen. 

'1  he  anointing  is  followed  by  the  presentation  of  a 
pair  of  spurs,  with  which  the  sovereign's  heels  uc 
touched,  and  the  spurs  are  then  laid  on  the  altar.  .1 
sword  of  state  is  then  brought  and  delivered  into  the 
king's  right  hand.  The  king  standing  up,  the  swords 
girt  about  him  by  the  lord  great  chamberlain  or  some  V 
other  appointed  person.  After  a  short  exhortation 
from  the  archbishop  the  sword  is  ungirt  and  carried  to 
the  altar,  the  peer  who  has  the  honour  of  bearing  h  I 
redeeming  it  for  a  hundred  shillings,  and  being  so  j 
redeemed  it  is  retaken  from  the  altar,  drawn  from  its  I 
scabbard,  and  carried  naked  during  the  rest  of  the  ■ 
ceremony.  I 
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These  presentations  arc  followed  by  the  investiture. 
The  Dean  of  Westminster  takes  the  annill,  a  fianncnt 
of  white  cambric  without  sleeves,  and  puts  it  about  his 
majesty’s  neck,  tying  it  witli  silken  strings  above  and 
below  the  elbows.  The  annill  is  a  symbol  of  the 
Divine  mercy  embracing  us  on  every  side.  The  royal 
robe  of  purple  velvet  is  then  brought  forth,  and  the 
king,  standing,  is  invested  with  it,  symbolic  of  robes  of 
righteousness  and  garments  of  salvation.  Next  the  orb 
with  the  cross  is  put  into  the  king's  hand,  and  he  is 
enjoined  that  whenever  he  looks  upon  this  “orb  set 
under  the  cross”  to  remember  that  the  whole  world  is 
subject  to  the  power  and  empire  of  the  Church.  A 
ring  is  tlien  brought,  and  by  the  archbi.shop  is  put  on 
the  fourth  finger  of  the  sovereign’s  right  hand  as  an 
ensign  of  kingly  dignity,  while  the  engraved  stone 
which  is  set  in  it  has  reference  to  scaling  with  the  spirit 
of  promise,  wliich  is  “  the  earnest  of  the  heavenly  in¬ 
heritance.”  The  orb  being  for  the  time  laid  on  the 
altar,  the  rod  and  sceptre  are  brought :  the  sceptre 
with  the  cross  is  the  symbol  of  kingly  power  and 
justice,  the  rod  with  the  dove  signifies  equitj’’  and 
mercy.  Lastly,  the  crown  of  state  is  put  “  reverently” 
on  the  king’s  head,  the  king  sitting  down  in  St. 
Edward's  chair. 

When  the  “  noise  of  the  shouting”  on  the  crowning 
of  the  king  has  subsided,  and  all  tlic  peers  have  put  on 
their  coronets,  the  Dean  of  Westminster  carries  the 
Bible  to  the  king,  to  whom  it  is  presented  by  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  cliaiging  him  to  give  good  heed 
to  the  doctrines  of  this  book,  and  to  rule  according  to 
its  teachings.  The  king  accepts  the  book,  and  gives  it 
into  the  arc’.ibishop's  keeping.  And  now  the  sovereign 
having  been  anointed  and  crowned,  and  having  received 
all  the  ensigns  of  royalty,  the  archbisliop  solemnly 
blesses  him,  and  all  tlic  bishops  standing  about  him 
with  the  rest  of  the  peers  follow  every  part  of  the 
benediction  with  a  loud  Amen. 

After  this  the  sovereign  is  conducted  with  the 
greatest  solemnity  to  the  throne  and  lifted  into  it. 
There  he  receives  the  solemn  charge,  and  the  exhorta¬ 
tion  being  ended  edl  the  peers  do  public  homage,  and 
largesse  is  flung  to  the  crowds. 

The  use  of  crowns  i.s  very  ancient,  and  in  process  of 
time  these  crowns  grew  to  be  of  different  forms.  The 
diadem  was  originally  of  cloth,  and  bound  about  the 
head  like  a  fillet.  Afterwards  a  circle  of  gold  was  in 
use— sometimes  plain,  as  was  the  ancient  crown  of 
Scotland,  sometimes  adorned  witli  spires  or  rays.  The 
Saxon  kings  used  both,  the  former  being  called  king's 
band,  and  the  latter  king's  helm.  Other  ornaments 
were  gradually  added,  such  as  the  fleur-de-lis.  At 
length  the  emperor  wore  a  crown  with  bars  rising  from 
tlie  sides  and  joining  at  the  top,  thence  styled  a  crown 
unpcrial.  Authoriti:  s  are  not  agreed  as  to  when  this 
was  first  introduced  into  England ;  some  say  by 
Edward  III.  on  his  being  made  vicar-general  of  the 
empire  by  Louis  of  Ravaria;  others  by  Henry  'V.  He 
this  as  it  nuay,  an  imperial  crown  is  a  mark  of  inde¬ 
pendent  sovereignty,  and  as  such  it  is  worn  by  British 
soveri'igiis. 

A  few  brief  notes  on  some  of  the  ensigns  used  at  a 
eoronatiou  may  not  be  without  interest. 


Besides  the  sword  of  state  there  is  a  srvord  called 
curtana.  It  is  without  a  point,  and  is  styled  the  sword 
of  mercy,  or  St.  Edward  the  Confessor's  sword.  The 
length  of  the  blade  is  thirty-two  inches,  its  breadth 
near  two  inches ;  the  handle  is  about  four  inches  in 
length,  covered  with  gold  wii-c ;  the  pommel  an  inch 
and  three-quarters,  which  with  the  cross  is  steel  gilt. 
The  scabbard  is  covered  with  cloth  of  tissue. 

There  are  also  the  spiritual  and  temporal  swords. 
Tlie  first  is  pointed,  but  somewhat  obtuse ;  its  blade 
about  forty  inches  long  and  an  inch  and  a-half  broad. 
The  other  is  of  the  same  length,  rather  broader,  and 
sharply  pointed. 

The  sceptre  is  the  most  ancient  mark  of  royalty. 
Tlie  British  sceptre  is  of  gold,  about  two  feet  nine 
inches  in  length  and  three  inches  in  circumference.  It 
is  riclily  decorated  with  precious  stones.  The  sceptre 
with  the  dove  is  of  the  same  thickness,  but  about  two 
inches  shorter :  on  the  top  is  fixed  a  cross,  on  which 
rests  a  dove,  with  wings  expanded,  as  the  emblem  of 
mercy. 

The  orb,  which  has  been  in  use  since  the  time  of 
Edwai’d  the  Confessor,  is  a  ball  of  gold,  six  inches  in 
diameter,  from  the  top  of  which  springs  a  cross  about 
five  inches  in  height. 

The  coronation  chair  is  of  solid,  hard  wood,  painted 
and  wrought  in  a  very  curious  manner.  Its  height  is  six 
feet  seven  inches,  its  breadth  at  the  bottom  thirty-eight 
inches,  its  depth  twenty-four  inches.  From  the  scat  to 
the  bottom  it  is  twenty-five  inches,  the  breadtli  of  the 
scat  twenty-eight  inches,  and  the  depth  eighteen  inches. 
T’he  bottom  board,  nine  inches  from  the  ground,  is 
supported  at  the  four  comers  by  as  many  lions,  and 
between  the  scat  and  this  bottom  boarel  is  inclosed  the 
famous  coronation  stone.  The  legend  concerning  it  is 
this — that  it  is  the  very  stone  on  which  the  Patriarch 
Jacob  reposed  his  head  in  the  plain  of  Luz.  It  is  of 
bluish  colour  mixed  with  some  veins  of  red,  of  an 
oblong  form,  twcnty-tw'O  inches  long,  thirteen  broad, 
and  eleven  deep.  It  is  said  to  have  been  brought  to 
Brigantia  in  the  province  of  Galicia,  in  Spain,  by 
Gathel,  King  of  Scotland,  who  used  it  as  his  throne ; 
transported  thence  into  Ireland  by  Simon  Brcch,  the 
first  King  of  Scotland,  w'ho  ruled  there  about  seven 
hundred  years  before  Christ.  Three  hundred  and 
tw’cnty  years  after  this  King  Fergus  removed  it  into 
Scotland,  where.  Anno  Domini  eiglit  liundred  and  fifty- 
nine,  it  was  placed  in  the  Abbey  of  Scone  by  King 
Kenneth,  who  inclosed  it  in  this  wooden  chair  with  a 
distich  which  may  be  thus  rendered  : — 

“If  trnth  onr  sages  speak  nor  faUo  fiign, 

Wlivru'ir  tLis  stouo  is  found  the  Scuts  shall  rciga.” 

Edward  L,  in  the  twenty-fourth  yc.ar  of  his  reign, 
having  vanquished  John  Baliol,  brouglit  the  stone  from 
Scotland,  placed  it  in  the  Abbey  of  Westminster,  and 
dedicated  it  to  St.  Edw.ard  the  Confessor ;  since  which 
time  our  sovereigns  have  always  been  seated  in  it  at 
their  coronations.  The  prophecy  concerning  the  stone 
is  supposed  to  have  been  fulfilled  when  James  VI.  of 
Scotland  succeeded  to  the  English  thron;  as  .lames  I. 
From  this  Scottish  king  her  Alost  Gracious  Jlajesty  is 
descended  in  a  direct  line. 
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tion  of  its  nutritious  qualities 
—a  single  cup  of  it  being 
enough  in  their  estimation  to 
sustain  a  man  through  the 
longest  day’s  march.  Choco¬ 
late  is  prepared  by  grinding 
cocoa  nibs  to  a  paste,  and 
mixing  with  this  various  arti¬ 
cles  to  flavour  and  peifume 
the  preparation.  'Ihe  Aztecs 
used  for  this  purpose  vanilla 
and  different  spiecs,  and  the 
I’rench  introduced  musk  and 
other  perfumes.  'Ihe  Euro- 
pi'ans  also  added  sugar,  pro¬ 
fessedly  to  render  the  fatty 
portion  more  miscible  in  hot 
fluids,  as  well  as  to  give 
sweetness.  The  substitution 
of  a  cheaper  article  was  the 
real  jrurpose  ;  as  also  of  the 
introduction  of  the  wheal  or 
rice  flour,  the  sago  meal,  the 
various  starches,  maranta 
arrowroot,  the  honey  and 
molasses,  some  of  which  were 


444. — Silk  Bodice  Fon  a 
Young  Ix:\i>v. 

Our  pattern  was  made  of 
black  silk,  bound  with  black 
velvet  and  edged  with  pointed 
jet  grelots,  but  it  also  looks 
well  in  coloured  silk.  It  is 
intended  to  be  worn  with  a 
high  white  muslin  dress,  or 
with  a  muslin  bodice  and 
coloured  skirt. 

44.0  and  440. 

Ai'ron's  wirii  Braces,  for  a 
IjUtle  Oirl  from  5  to  7 
Years  Ou). 

These  aprons  are  made  of 
brown  holland,  and  trimmed 
with  a  pretty  scarlet  braid 
pattern.  The  pockets,  waist¬ 
band,  and  braces  are  bound 
with  wide  scarlet  braid,  and 
the  braces  are  edged  on  the 
outside  w'ith  a  ruche  of  the 
same. 


444. — Young  Lady's  Silk  Bodice. 


found  by  Dr.  llassall  to  occasionally  compose  more 
than  half  of  the  chocolate  sold  in  England.  If  the 
starch  or  farina  apparently  lessened  the  quantity  of  the 
oil  of  the  cocoa,  it  was  merely  because  less  real  cocoa 
was  used,  and  because,  being  attached  in  part  to  the 

p.aste  or  jelly  formed 
of  these  foreign  bo- 

thus 

prevented  from 
))earing  the 
face.  The  .addition 
of  these  substances 
Involves  that  of 
colouring 

genuine 

^  colour  ^inay  be  re- 

''"*ber,'an- 
natto,  and  in  a  few 

^  *  thus  so'cntirelydis- 

*  ' 

■■  tcmpeiature.  Bo- 

' cooling,  the 
' '  choloeato  is  turind 

receives  the  form  of 

447. — Bretonnf,  Bodice  (Back). 


447  and  448.— Breto.nne  Bodice. 

'Plus  boibce  is  of  the  most  fashionable  modern  style. 
It  is  made  of  white  nainsook,  and  trimmed  with  strips 
of  the  same  material  embroidered  in  chain  stitch  and 
point  russe,  with 
tine  wool  of  many 
bright  colours.  No. 

490  shows  one  of  the 
embroidered  strips 
in  full  size.  This 
jiattern  can  also  be 

made  of  white  cash-  A  ^ 

mere.  '  is 
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AVhatever  we  have 
suffered  in  Euiviie 
at  the  hands  of 
Mexico,  we  have,  at 
any  r.ate,  one  good 
thing  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  as  coming 
thence,  in  the  shajtc 
of  chocolate,  in  .\z- 
tec  chorolatl.  This 
«lrink  is  prepared 
from  cocoa,  the 
fruit  of  the  theo- 
broma  rarao,  intro¬ 
duced  into  Europe 
from  Mexico  in 
loiO.  The  ancient 
Aztecs  prepared  it 
with  great  skill ;  the 
froth  of  it  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  being 
made  by  them  of 
such  solidity,  that 
it  was  really  an  ar¬ 
ticle  of  food  rather 
than  of  drink,  and 
was  eaten  cold.  The 
.Spanish  conqueroi's 
did  not  fail  to  re¬ 
cord  their  i-elish  of 
its  excellent  flavour 
.and  their  apprecia- 
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■the  cakes  in  -wliicli  it  is  sold. 
'Ihiis  ijrepared,  the  ciicco- 
late  in  coninien  use  is  an 
aiticle  of  very  uncertain 
Cl  inposition,  and  it  is  not 
stianjjethat  it  fails  to  le- 
coinethe  favourite  l  everage 
nh.ich  it  is  in  the  eountiies 
wheic  it  is  produced.  Cl.o- 
colate  lias  Lcen  aj  plied  to 
the  inanufactuie  ot  a  vai iety 
of  sweetmeats.  'Jlio  bevt- 


445. — Apron  with  Biuces. 


440. — Apron  with  Braces. 


practice  as  a  mild  nutri-  thought  by  some  to  be  beneficial,  if  taken  freely,  in  the 
ases,  and  as  a  good  article  early  stages  of  jaundice  and  visceral  obstructions,  &c. 
'I'hat  it  does  not  always  It  is  now  employed  as  a  substitute  for  coffee,  or  in  adul- 
s  may,  torating  that  article.  When  pre- 

1  to  the  pared  for  this  ])ur]>usc,  the  roots 

^vith  it  are  dried  and  reduced  to  powder, 

which  resembles  in  colour  ground 
coffee,  but  it  has  neither  the 
essential  oil  nor  aromatic  tlavour 
of  coffee.  Its  cheapness  recom¬ 
mends  it  to  the  poor,  and  the 
beverage  is  by  no  means  unplea¬ 
sant.  Large  crops  of  chicory 
are  now  grown  in  England  for 
the  acknowledged  purpose  of 
adulterating  coffee,  and  the  sale 
of  this  mixed  article  is  legalised, 
under  the  jiroviso  that  each 
packet  be  labelled  “  Mixture  of 
Coffee  and  Chicory.”  By  chemi¬ 
cal  analysis 
it  has  been 
found  that 
i  chicory  pos- 

A  sesses  few 

^  elements  in 

com  m  o  n 
/ij  with  coffee, 

',*■/  and  contains 

very  little  of 
js  the  nuti'itive 

7  projierties  of 

which  so  high 
an  o]>inion  is 
soil!  e  t  i Dies 
entertained. 
'J' he  8  u  b- 
stances  used 
for  adultera- 

kting  chicory 
are  roasted 
wheat,  rye, 
acoiTis,  car- 

similar  cha¬ 
racter. 


C  II I  C  O  K  Y. 

Chicory,  or  succory,  or  the  wild 
endive,  a  plant  belonging  to  the 
same  family  as  the  dandelion,  is 
found  growing  wild  in  most  parts 
of  Europe,  and  in  England  in  great 
profusion.  It  is  also  naturalised  in 
the  United  States,  and  may  be  seen 
in  the  fields  and  roads  along  the 
fences  in  neighbourhoods  long 
settled.  It 
blossoms 

in  August  p. 

and  Septeni- 
her,  and  may 
be  easily  re- 

cognised  by  i 

its  bright  i  '  ' 

blue  flowers. 

In  its  natural 
state  the  sU-in 

rises  from  1  /  '  /  ; 

to  3  feet  in  ui-  r, 

height,  al-  w- ^ 

though  under  \  - 1  ^ 

cultivation  i^ 

fomierly  uscfl 
to  a  conside- 

™ble  extent  "  9 

for  medicinal  ' 

purposes, 

and  is  still 
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i.s  in  love  with  me,  or  aome  rascal  wants  some  horrid 
wickedness  done.” 

It  will  be  seen  that  Agnes  did  not  imagine  that  any 
one  had  sent  her  a  hundred  pounds  out  of  pure  bene¬ 
volence. 

She  turned  to  the  letter  eagerly,  and  read  this : _ 


All  that  was  related  in  our  last  chapter  Aunt  Justine 
told  tenderly  and  gently,  and  as  Fairy  listened  she 
understood  too  clearly  what  cause  her  husband  had  for 
despair  and  suicide. 

“Almost  up  to  the  hist,”  said  Aunt  Justine,  “  there 
was  ho2ie  that  this  man  Schmidt — Ferri-s  Norman — was 
dead.  Doubtless  it  was  tliis  hope  which  kei)t  your 
husband  silent.  If  his  brotlicr  had  ceased  to  e.xist,  it 
was  wise  to  bury  this  stoiy  in  oblivion.  Rut  Ferris 
Norman,  worn,  ill,  haggard,  lauded  safely  in  London, 
and  the  rest  you  know.” 

“Has  he  any  good  in  him?’’ asked  Fairy  timidly. 
“  Will  he  be  kind  to  his  brother’s  child  ?’’ 

A  faint  flush  pas-sed  over  Justine’s  face. 

“I  did  not  think  Schmidt  a  bad  man,”  she  said. 
“Nevertheless,  ^Ir.  Grind  counsels  you  to  refuse  any 
assistance  ollered  you  by  Ferris  Norman.  He  begs 
you  not  to  write  to  him.  not  to  a2)ply  to  him,  not  even 
to  let  him  know  your  address.” 

A  faint  wonder  stole  into  Fairy’s  weary  eyes. 

“  Poor  little  Felicia !"’  she  said.  “  And  he  takes  all 
from  her !  Rut  Mr.  Grind  is  wise  and  good ;  he  doubt¬ 
less  has  reasons  for  this  refiuest.  I’erhajjs  he  thinks  I 
ought  to  dispute  the  man’s  claims  V” 

And  Fairy  looked  eagerly  into  the  gentle  face  bend¬ 
ing  over  her  in  sweet  i)ity.  Again  the  soft  flush  rose 
over  it  brightly,  and  again  Aunt  Justine’s  voice  broke 
falteriugly  as  she  answered — 

“You  must  have  no  legal  disjuitc  with  Ferris  Nor¬ 
man.  You  must  Lave  with  him  neither  enmity  nor 
friendship.  This  is  Mr.  Grind's  counsel.  Follow  it, 
my  dear  child,  for  he  imjjlorcs  you,  if  you  ever  believed 
in  him,  to  trust  him  now.  And  so,  darling,  may  God 
help  him  and  Aunt  Justine  to  keej)  you  in  peace  and 
hapjiiuess  in  this  c^uiet  Eden  down  by  the  sea !” 

Agnes  sat  ruefully  alone  in  her  room.  With  the 
calm  philosophy  of  sellishness  she  had  heaid  unmoved 
the  sorrows  of  others,  but  the  wave  of  evil  was  now 
touching  her,  therefore  it  behoved  her  to  refle'^t.  Her 
friends  were  gi\  ing  her  the  cold  shoulder,  and  her  pur.se 
Wiis  nearly  empty.  What  was  to  be  her  next  stei>  in 
this  troublous  world?  blie  had  no  other  brother-in- 
law  to  fasten  uj)on,  and  Aunt  Justine  she  knew  would 
never  give  her  a  home. 

She  would  write  a  luartrending  letter  to  Charlie, 
and  propo.se  joining  him  in  India!  Rut  as  she  dipjKsl 
her  jK'H  in  the  in’K  there  was  a  knoel:  at  the  door,  and  a 
servant  entering  laiil  a  letter  before  her. 

A  letter  of  a  singular  asj  ect.  Grimy,  ugly, 'suspi¬ 
cious-looking.  the  writing  crainjicd,  and  diabolical 
rather  than  human.  11a  1  a  rat  wiitteu  it,  or  a  siJiler, 
or  was  it  penned  by  Revlzebub,  prince  of  flics? 

With  a  look  of  great  disgust  Agnes  tore  it  open,  and 
it  was  amusing  to  note  how  this  look  changed  its  the 
gleam  of  a  jiale  green  chcfiue  flashed  before  lier  eyes. 
“My  gracious!  A  hundred  ^jounds !  home  old  fool 


“  M.vdemoiselle, — Mr.  Ferris  Norman  li.is  heard  that 
you  arc  the  sister  of  his  deceased  brother's  w  idow.  Re 
bogs  you  to  accept  the  inclosed,  and  wishes  to  know 
what  further  he  can  do  for  you.  He  is  amxious  to  fulfil 
hi.s  duty  to  his  brother’s  family,  aud  he  is  grieved  that 
Mr.  Grind,  on  their  behalf,  refuses  all  assistance.  If 
you  will  be  pltnised,  miss,  to  write  and  say  what  vour 
wishes  are  for  yourself,  Nlr.  Norman  will  be  very  proud 
to  obey  you. — I  am,  mademoiselle,  your  entirely 
devoted,  “  Alfhoxse  Drossi.” 

Agnes  did  not  stay  to  criticise  the  curious  style  of 
this  letter ;  she  was  too  delighted  to  find  fault.  She 
regarded  her  pen  and  ink  thoughtfully. 

“No!  seeing  is  best.  I’ll  go  and  sec  the  creature. 

I  shall  get  more  out  of  him  that  way.  And  who  knows 
what  may  come  of  it?  He  might  fall  in  love  with  me 
and  maiTy  me.  That  would  suit  me  e.xactly.'’ 

Thus  it  happened  that  Agnes  journeyed  to  Rrighton 
and  luvsented  herself  at  tlic  hund.-;ome  ajmrtinents  of 
^Ir.  Ferris  Nonnan,  where  she  was  shown  into  the 
2)resence  of  Madame  Norman,  »ite  l)e  I’ierpont! 

What  a  downfall  to  her  hopes !  And  what  a  singular 
duel  must  that  be  which  took  jfiace  between  two  such 
women ! 

“My  husband  is  gone  on  a  yachting  excursion,'’ 
said  IleiTOancc,  fixing  her  piercing  eyes  on  the  hold 
handsome  face  before  her.  “Are  you  an  old  friend  of 
his?  I’erhajrs  you  are  not  aware  that  he  is  married 
now  ?” 

This  w  ith  the  most  insinuating  politeness. 

“  I  am  a  dab  hand  at  French,”  thought  Agnes  to 
herself.  “  I’ll  jury  her  back  in  her  own  coin.” 

fihaqr  as  she  was,  it  was  easy  to  guess,  on  reading  in 
the  papers  of  the  likeness  between  the  biothers,  that  it 
was  .Schmidt  who  was  the  roblx'r  at  Mrs.  Rayner's. 

“  1  never  saw  your  husband  but  once  in  my  life,” 
she  said,  “  and  then  he  was  acting  the  ri>le  of  a  burglar ; 
now,  1  presimie,  he  is  playing  le  hoimnoix  (icnlillwmme 
or  le  loH  marl.  This  last  must  be  an  arduous  icirt 
indeed !” 

And  Agnes  bowed  to  the  wizen  face  and  the  up¬ 
turned  nose  that  was  pointed  at  her  viciously. 

llermancc  was  amused.  She  liked  a  battle.  .She 
addressed  herself  to  Agnes  again,  still  with  i)()liteness. 

“  Oh,  you  saw  him  when  he — when  he  was  a  burglar! 
r.iay  I  ask  if  mademoiselle  was  Icind  cnougli  to  lead 
him  her  assistance  on  that  interesting  occasion  ?” 

Agnes  was  astonished. 

“  1  am  not  a  thief,”  she  answered  shortly. 

“I’aixlon!  Mademoiselle  is  only  a  forger?  Ah,  it  rs 
usclc.ss  then  to  apply  here.  1  fear  mademoiselles 
.services  will  rrot  be  required,  ^ly  husband  nerer  did 
anytliirrg  in  that  line — he  left  that  to  his  brother;  he 
confined  hinrself  strictly  to  the  highwayman  aud 
burglary  business.” 

Agnes  was  more  than  a.storii.sheJ  this  time — she  was 
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frightened  and  dnmhfoundercd.  AVas  she  in  danger 
for  those  signatures  she  had  so  often  copied  for  Leslie 
or  for  his  five-pound  notes,  and  how  did  this  hideous 
little  mummy  get  to  know  it?  And  who  was  she,  and 
what  was  Ferris  Noiman  ?  The  papers  had  certainly 
hinted  at  a  curious  past  history,  but  then,  again,  the 
Radical  press,  which  was  naturally  proud  of  him  as  a 
man  elevated  from  the  people  and  wronged  by  an 
aristocrat,  had  indignantly  denied  the  charge,  and  held 
him  tip  to  the  pultlic  as  a  noble  instance  of  the  groat 
fact  that  every  rough  is  naturally  a  gentleman. 

“  Really,  madam,  your  conversation  is  so  singular,” 
said  Agnes,  “  that  I  must  decline  to  continue  it. 

“  That’s  the  safest  thing  to  do,”  she  said  to  herself, 
as  she  rose  to  leave. 

But  llcrmauce  rose  also,  and  intercepted  her  flight. 

“Mademoiselle  Woodford,”  she  said,  with  a  change 
in  her  voice,  “  I  know  you  thoroughly.  Mr.  Grind  has 
given  me  your  history.  And  1  am  a  friend  of  your 
aunt  Justine.  F or  her  sake  and  your  sister's  I  will  not 
ring  the  bell,  and  introduce  you  to  a  policeman.  I  am 
even  willing  to  enter  into  a  compact  with  you.” 

Agnes  felt  as  if  all  her  courage  had  been  drawn  out 
of  her  through  the  soles  of  her  feet.  AVith  her  knees 
shaking  together  she  sat  down,  and  stared  blankly  at 
the  hennit's  daughter. 

“Permit  me  to  explain,”  said  Ilermancc.  “  I  married 
Mr.  Schmidt  three  years  ago,  and  not  being  born  for 
the  burglary  business,  I  objected  to  it,  grew  alarmed, 
and  left  him.  Since  that  period  I  Imvc  not  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  him.  My  arrival  will  be  a  surprise. 
I  expect  him  back  in  these  apartments — where  he  does 
not  tmticipate  meeting  me — this  evening.  Our  meeting 
will  be  curious,  perhaps  amusing.  1  invite  you  to 
witness  it.” 

“Ale !”  exclaimed  Agnes. 

“  A’ou !  for  many  rt'asons.  You  belong  to  the  family ; 
it  will  be  safer  and  more  decent  for  you  to  witness  our 
matrimonial  felicity  than  a  servant.” 

“  I  suppo.se  there  is  something  behind  all  this,”  said 
Agnes,  giithering  up  her  courage. 

“  Yes,  there  lie  behind  it  treachery,  forgery,  theft, 
and  perhaps  murder.'’ 

The  fiice  of  Ilermancc  do  I’ierpont  gathered  a  kind 
of  nobleiie.ss  as  she  spoke,  and  extending  her  little 
brown  h.ands  in  the  air,  she  looked  upwards,  invoking 
Heaven  for  the  llr.st  time  in  her  existence. 

“A'es,  what  1  tlo  may  cost  me  my  life,  but  I  risk  it 
willingly.  T  he  only  love  I  ever  felt  has  given  me  a 
great  gift — faith.” 

“  You  are  very  oild,”  observed  Agnes,  shrugging  her 
shoulders,  but  observing  her  with  earnestness. 

“Aliss  Woodford,  we  can  mutually  conjugate  that 
verb;  you  are  odd  also,  i  have  heard  of  you  as  a 
daring  woman,  not  good,  ami  yet  not  all  biid — who  is? 
—and  1  think,  therefore,  you  will  suit  me  as  a  com¬ 
panion.  1  will  be  frank.  1  am  afraid,  slightly,  of  my 
husband.  1  would  rather  not  be  alone  with  him.  If 
he  invites  you  to  remain  with  us,  pray  accept  the  invi¬ 
tation.  As  I  before  remaiked,  let  us  keep  family 
secrets  within  the  family  as  far  as  we  can.” 

“  That  depends,”  said  Agnes.  “  1  am  not  prepareil 
to  go  as  far  as  murder  anil  those  other  little  sius  you 


spoke  of.  If  I  have  signed  papers  for  Leslie,  goodness 
knows  I  never  troubled  my  head  much  to  think  whether 
it  was  right  or  wrong.  A\'hat  he  did  must  be  safe,  I 
fancied ;  and  so,  I  believe,  I  only  thought  of  the  money 
I  was  to  have  for  my  work.  AA'hen  people  are  precious 
badly  off - ” 

“  Don’t  excuse  yourself  to  me,  Aliss  AA^oodford ;  wo 
waste  time.  I  promise  you  shall  bo  called  upon  to 
exercise  your  powers  of  wickedness  only  in  a  little 
lying,  and  even  tliat  shall  be  virtuous  lying,  and  you 
shall  be  well  paid.  Do  you  stay  ?'* 

“Decidedly  yes,”  said  Agnes.  “Your  last  words 
are  business-like  and  agreeable.” 

Ilermancc  lixed  her  eyes  on  the  bold  girl  with  a 
strange  expression,  as  though  measuring  her  from  head 
to  foot. 

“  Have  you  courage?  It  is  fair  I  should  tell  you  the 
risk.  Y'ou  peril  your  life.  But  the  reward  will  be 
great.” 

“Then  I  go  in  for  it,”  answered  Agnes  coolly. 
“  AA’hat’s  life  without  money?” 

“  One  thing  more.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  my 
husband  is  gone  round  to  Cowes  expressly  to  sec  you 
and  make  you  his  friend.  In  asking  you  to  stay  here 
I  am,  doubtless,  only  forestalling  him.  As  soon  as  he 
arrives  you  must  be  my  deadliest  enemy.” 

Agnes  opened  her  eyes  wide. 

“Y’^es;  the  husband's  friend  is  of  course  the  wife’s 
enemy.” 

At  this  moment  a  carriage  stopped  at  the  door,  and  a 
loud  knock  followed.  For  one  single  instant  Ilermancc 
turned  deadly  pale,  then  she  threw  her  hands  into  the 
air,  and  rattled  all  her  lean  fingers  like  castanets. 

“I  am  prepared,”  she  said  grimly.  “He  shall  see 
his  wife  is  no  coward.  I  am  a  woman  without  a  heart, 
without  a  soul ;  if  1  was  born  with  them,  they  were 
crushed,  pinched,  beaten,  and  starved  out  of  me.  1 
am  a  ‘  baked  monkey’  now,  but  there’s  something  noble 
in  me  yet.  Thank  God  for  it !” 

To  think  it  should  come  to  this,  that  the  hennit’s 
daughter  should  thank  (Jod !  She  ran  towards  Agnes 
and  seized  her  by  the  wrist. 

“  Miss  AVoodford,  I  hear  their  voices !  They  are 
both  here.  AA’hatevcr  you  see,  silence;  whatever  you 
suspect,  silence.  Understand  the  situation  thoroughly 
before  you  speak.  Do  you  know  what  we  are?  AA'o 
are  two  detectives.” 

“Good  heavens!”  exclaimed  Agnes  in  a  hoarse 
whisper,  as  she  strained  her  ear  to  catch  the  voices 
below.  “  Who  is  come?  AVhat  do  you  suspect?” 

“We  suspect  that  Air.  Norman  did  aiot  commit 
suicide,  but  was  inunlircil  by  his  brother  and  his 
brother’s  friend,  .Alphonse  Drossi.” 

The  horror  had  not  died  out  of  Agnes’s  face  ere  the 
door  was  opened,  and  the  snaky  head  of  that  spotted 
villiiin  looked  in  upon  them  with  deadly  malignity. 

ClIArTEH  XXIA'. 

I^AlllY  had  passed  a  month  with  Aunt  Justine — a 
-  month  of  deej)  tranquillity,  sweet  peace,  gentle  love 
and  cheerfulmss.  At  Hist  tdl  siemed  to  her  wonderful 
and  unreal,  and  she  looked  daily  for  some  feverish 
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misery,  some  biting  anxiety,  some  burning  shame  of 
her  past  life  to  fall  upon  her,  and  wake  her  from  this 
shining  dream.  But  nothing  came  to  her  more  dis¬ 
turbing  than  the  ringing  laughter  of  Baptiste  Herstal  as 
he  played  with  her  child,  or  the  glad  voices  of  her  young 
sisters  talking  merrily  together  of  past  and  future  days, 
and  summing  up  all  in  one  word — ^happiness.  And 
each  night  as  the  sun  sank  glorious  in  the  western  sea, 
rising  again  over  the  eastern  hills  upon  the  clear,  un¬ 
troubled  day.  Fairy  grew  more  and  more  assured  in  her 
tranquillity,  till  gradually  the  fret,  the  fever,  and  the 
fear  of  the  past  left  her,  and  her  heart  learned  to  beat 
calmly,  and  there  faded  out  of  her  loving  blue  eyes  that 
look  of  horror  and  of  shame  that  had  marred  their 
beauty.  And  upon  her  girlish  face — for  she  was  even 
now  but  twenty-three — there  grew  again  the  old  bloom 
and  roundness,  the  fresh  loveliness,  ever  new,  that 
springs  from  health  and  a  mind  at  peace. 

Truly,  in  this  new  atmosphere  of  affection,  of  truth, 
of  piety,  this  pitiful,  gentle  woman,  this  frail,  weak 
flower  we  have  called  Fairy,  flourished,  and  grew 
daily  into  a  warmer,  stronger  life.  For  the  first  time 
in  all  her  sad  young  years,  she  was  planted  in  a  con¬ 
genial  soil ;  she  found  herself  fanned  and  cherished  by 
a  warm  current  of  sympathy,  breathing  a  pure  air, 
living  a  free  existence,  untainted  and  untrammclletl. 
No  mysteries  and  secrets  here,  no  plots,  no  cunning 
and  falsehood,  no  seething  sin  around  her  which  she 
could  neither  sec  nor  comprehend,  but  yet  fdt  eating 
like  a  canker  in  her  peace.  O  how  beautiful  was  this 
calm  and  purity !  how  lovely  these  tranquil  days,  these 
soft,  soothing  nights  of  balmy  rest  which  awoke  her  to 
prayer  and  blessings !  A  little  happiness,  a  short  rest 
before  the  storm  breaks.  And  the  sunshine  gleams  on 
the  bay,  the  waves  ripple  on  the  beach,  the  music  and 
the  sheen  of  summer  are  on  land  and  sea,  the  little  child 
plays  on  the  ocean’s  brink,  type  of  our  infinite  small¬ 
ness  before  eternity,  as  the  few  sands  of  our  allotted 
time  run  through  our  careless  hands,  and  the  child-man 
laughs  and  sings  in  happy  glee,  while  the  young  mother 
watches,  and  the  dove  of  peace  nestles  over  her  calmed 
heart,  nursing  it  to  rest  in  faith  and  hope. 

This  was  Fairy’s  life,  and  her  eyes  sparkled,  her  step 
grew  joyous  and  free,  her  lips  broke  often  into  song, 
and  she  began  to  forget  she  had  ever  been  Leslie  Nor¬ 
man’s  wife.  It  was  strange  how  in  her  new  home  she 
began  to  shudder  at  the  man,  and  to  wonder  at  that 
curious  fascination,  that  power  of  will,  that  wondrous 
snaky  charm  about  him  which  had  made  his  victims 
tremble  in  his  presence,  half  loathing,  half  liking  the 
treacherous  hand  held  out  to  strike  or  to  caress.  .\nd 
had  her  soul  been  free  from  this  spell  ?  she  a.sked  her¬ 
self.  She  could  not  tell.  She  only  knew  that  with 
him  there  could  never  have  been  peace,  and  now  she 
had  it,  and  she  ^vas  glad.  Not  glad  that  he  was  goiie 
down  into  the  grave,  but  gla<l  that  she  had  rest — ghul 
she  could  bring  up  her  cliild  in  purity — glad  tluit  in¬ 
stead  of  disorder  she  had  order ;  instead  of  falsehood, 
truth ;  instead  of  passion,  peace.  And  now,  too,  that 
time  began  to  pale  away  the  horror  of  his  de.ath,  she 
saw  how  sad  her  life  had  been  with  him ;  how  cruel 
and  selfish  he  was  in  taking  her  to  gratify  his  love  of 
a  day,  careless  of  her  broken  heart,  heedless  of  her 


shrinking  fear,  regardless  of  her  affection  when  it  came 
even  as  he  had  been  regardless  of  her  hate.  All  this  she 
saw,  her  eyes  being  opened  by  the  light,  the  life,  the 
love  around  her ;  and  she  half  wondered  she  had  borne 
with  him  so  gently,  even  partly  loving  him ;  she  half 
wondered  at  her  pity  for  him,  and  her  burst  of  sorrow 
at  his  death. 

Thus  new  thoughts  stirred  her,  bom  of  the  groat 
change  in  her  life.  But  her  old  gentleness  and  charity, 
her  timid  humility,  her  ever  quiet  meekness  remained 
the  same.  Aunt  Justine  loved  her — Aunt  Justine,  so 
like  yet  so  unlike  herself — unlike  because  with  all  her 
gentleness  she  was  strong — a  woman  whose  power  to 
influence  others  was  as  great  as  it  was  unobtrusive  and 
good — one  who  had  gone  through  life  calmly,  almost 
passionless,  renouncing  in  early  girlhood  all  romance, 
for  the  sake  of  one  dead,  and  embalming  his  memory 
in  ceaseless  acts  of  charity  and  love.  A  woman  of  an 
earnest  spirit,  gentle  because  she  was  strong,  pitiful 
and  forgiving  because  she  was  wise.  Yet  her  know¬ 
ledge  of  evil  was  limited  as  a  child’s,  and  she  understood 
no  malice.  All  the  greater  was  that  unconscious  power 
she  possessed  to  probe  the  human  heart,  and  ever  find 
some  good,  wringing  respect  even  from  the  reprobate. 
A  woman  full  of  faith  and  freedom,  yet  not  bigoted. 
Ilers  was  the  religion  of  the  .apostle,  “  to  visit  the 
fatherless  and  the  widows  in  their  affliction,  and  keep 
herself  unspotted  from  the  world.” 

The  home  Aunt  Justine’s  presence  made  was  a  home 
indeed.  There  grew  around  her  gentle  figure  such  .an 
atmosphere  of  trust  and  purity  that  all  evil  things  fled 
from  it ;  treachery  and  hatred  could  not  come  nigh  her, 
sin  loathed  itself  standing  before  her  pure  eyes,  .and 
hid,  weeping,  its  deformity.  Even  the  ungentle  and 
the  vile  would  fain  have  served  her  if  they  could, 
anxious  to  win  a  smile. 

Under  her  example — living  in  her  light,  so  silvery 
clear  and  holy — Fairy’s  sisters  had  grown  in  moral 
stature;  and  it  was  pleasant  to  seo  how  their  young 
faces  shone  with  a  sweeter,  deeper  beauty,  and  their 
rc.ady  smile  was  one  of  kindness,  and  their  ready  hands 
were  more  helpful  and  wiser  than  of  old. 

I  can  but  thus  slightly  sketch  the  home  this  house¬ 
hold  made  by  the  shining,  purple-tinted  sea  down  in 
dc.ar  old  Cornw.all.  Ah,  Heaven  help  me! — me  the 
writer — for  tears  start  vainly,  and  my  he.art  swells, 
weary  with  yearning,  as  I  write.  I  am  far  away  in  a 
cold  land,  where  souls  are  narrow,  and  only  malice  and 
h.atrcd  greet  the  stranger.  I  have  said  th.at  a  month 
passed  away  in  tranquil  happiness,  bringing  the  sisters 
nearer  together,  and  binding  the  hearts  of  aunt  and 
niece  in  one.  They  talked  much — sorrowfully  of  their 
mother,  whose  malady  w.as  without  hope — timidly  of 
Agnes,  for  whom  they  trembled;  but  hopefully  and 
joyfully  of  all  others.  Is  it  strange  if  they  spoke  of 
Philip?  Is  it  a  marvel  if  Fairy’s  he.art  went  b.ack  to 
him  tenderly,  and  old  thoughts  sprang  up  again  that 
time  hivd  crushed — not  killed  ? 

Freed  now  from  the  feverish  thraldom  that  had  held 
her,  kept  back  by  no  duty,  able  in  all  honour  and 
innocence  to  renew  her  ctiilled  memories,  she  found 
herself  day  by  day  gliding  back  into  the  old  grooves  of 
thought.  To  see  Uoll  and  Mab  again  was  almost  lika 
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seeing  Philip.  At  least  to  see  them  was  to  speak  of 
him — to  go  back  with  girlish  feelings  to  old  days,  to 
recall  a  thousand  scenes  and  events  of  childhood  and 
of  youth,  whose  never-fading  flowers,  watered  by  her 
tears  of  regret  and  sorrow,  twined  his  memory  lovingly. 

Widowhood !  Was  she  indeed  a  widow,  or  was  all 
this  dreadful  time  a  hideous  dream  ?  She  was  ashamed 
that  she  was  happy.  She  would  not  confess  even  to 
herself  how  great  her  relief  was  to  be  taken  from  that 
heavy  air,  that  darkness  of  deceit  and  sin,  and  be  set 
free  here  in  a  large  place,  full  of  light,  truth,  and  love. 
In  her  deep  pity,  she  was  sorry  she  could  not  grieve 
more— self-reproachful  that  her  tears  had  dried  up  too 
soon. 

Do  not  be  angry  too,  reader.  She  had  been  so  sad, 
80  tormented,  she  had  seen  so  little  peace ;  blame  her 
not  if  when  it  came  her  soul  rushed  forth  to  meet  it, 
and  the  instincts  of  her  freshened  nature  refused  to  let 
her  mourn. 

Why  should  she  not  be  glad?  The  earth  was  fair, 
the  sun  shone,  the  flowers  grew,  the  children — Bap¬ 
tiste  and  Fclicic — played  and  sang  together,  her  sisters 
smiled,  and  Aunt  Justine,  like  an  angel,  guarded 
them  all. 

At  night,  when  the  moon  rose,  they  talked  by  the 
sea  of  Silverstre.am,  and  told  fairy  legends  of  the  wild 
Ardennes,  wondering  whether  she  would  love  the  place 
when  she  went  home  with  them.  Then  Doll  blushed, 
and  Mab  laughed,  and  Baptiste,  tossing  Felicic  in  his 
strong  arms,  shouted  out  aloud  for  very  joy. 

And  through  all  this  there  was  a  shadow  over  them 
which  only  Aunt  Justine’s  brave  heart  knew  and  hid, 
not  always  without  pain,  for  when  they  spoke  too 
gleefully  of  happiness,  when  they  talked  of  Philip, 
and  whispered  of  a  future  painted  like  the  bow  in 
heaven,  she  stole  away  and  wept. 

And  in  lonely  hours  shadows  came  to  Fairy  too. 
Sometimes  at  night  she  dreamed  her  old  life  again ; 
she  saw  her  husband  living,  smiling  his  soft  treacherous 
smile,  holding  her  with  a  hot  strong  hand,  while  she 
struggled  to  bo  free.  From  such  dreams  she  awoke 
trembling,  and  then  she  felt  how  much  she  had  suffered, 
and  listening  for  the  gentle  ripple  of  the  summer  sea, 
breaking  in  music  on  the  shore,  she  knew  she  was 
beneath  a  peaceful  roof,  happy  and  free.  And  she 
slept  again  with  tears. 

0  the  bright  d.ays,  how  short  they  were!  O  the 
Kttle  month  of  rest,  how  brief  its  span ! 

»  *  *  * 

“There  is  a  fire  in  the  sky  to-night,”  said  Baptiste 
Herst.'il. 

The  tone  of  fear  and  pain  in  which  he  spoke  roused 
Fairy  from  her  pleasant  talk,  and  she  looked  upon  his 
wild  white  face  pityingly.  She  had  never  seen  him 
like  this  before,  and  she  shrank  back  a  little  frightened 
as  he  approached. 

“Do  not  be  alarmed,”  said  Aunt  Justine,  “he  will 
r.ot  hurt  you.  Fairy.  Baptiste,  child,  it  is  no  fire,  you 
ace ;  it  is  the  red  glory  of  the  sun.” 

“No,  no;  it  is  a  fire — a  great  fire,”  persisted  B.ap- 
fiate,  crouching  near  her  in  terror. 

Justine  rose,  and  taking  him  by  the  hand,  she 
walked  to  the  window'. 


“  You  are  right,  Baptiste,”  she  said,  as  she  looked 
out  over  the  sea  and  the  louring  sky — “it  is  a  fire; 
the  fire  of  a  great  storm.” 

A  steel-blue  light  flashed  by  her  face  as  she  spoke, 
and  a  sharp,  crackling  clap  of  thunder  shook  the  house. 
Peal  after  peal  followed,  and  the  waves  dashed  their 
crests  on  high,  to  meet  the  lightnings  that  came  down 
in  crooked  gleams,  like  quivering  darts  of  flame. 

When  the  sun  sank,  the  night  fell  suddenly  in 
unnatural  darkness,  and  in  the  wild  din  of  a  mighty 
storm.  Huge  breakers  rolled  in  upon  the  sands  with 
a  voice  of  thunder,  and  the  white  spray,  caught  by  the 
wind,  flew  hither  and  thither  in  clouds  of  foam. 

They  stood  by  the  window  till  late  into  the  night,  a 
little  awed  and  silent,  watching  the  effects  of  the  great 
tempest  as  it  swept  by.  A  storm  on  this  wild  coast 
w'as  a  glorious  sight — a  sight  new  and  strange  to  them, 
and  never  to  be  forgotten.  All  looked  on  it  breathless, 
half-fearing,  half-worshipping  its  majesty  and  power — 
all  but  Baptiste.  And  he,  child  as  he  was,  shed  tears, 
and  hid  his  face  in  distress  and  terror.  He  was  so 
excited  that  w'hcn  Mab  and  her  sister  said  good  night, 
Justine  and  Fairy  still  remained  with  him,  striving  to 
soothe  his  fear. 

Tlicy  w'cre  not  destined  to  sleep  that  night.  Just  as 
the  clock  chimed  one  the  sound  of  a  gun  followed,  and 
in  another  moment  frightened  servants  burst  into  the 
room. 

“  Oh,  madam !  oh.  Miss  Justine !  There  is  a  great 
ship  upon  the  rocks  going  to  pieces,  and  all  will  perish !” 

Strange  that  the  grown  child,  an  instant  before 
weeping  for  terror,  was  now  the  first  to  rise. 

“Let  us  go  to  the  beach,”  he  said,  “to  help  the 
drowning.  I  will  meet  the  fire  there,  and  not  fear  it.” 

They  went.  There  was  a  strange  wild  scene  upon 
the  beach.  And  now  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  Fairy 
saw  what  brave  men  can  do — the  kindly,  courteous, 
warm-hearted  Cornish  people,  the  people  so  mild  of 
speech  and  manners  that  a  stranger  might  deem  them, 
wanting  roughness,  as  wanting  courage  too — ^but  how 
great  the  mistake ! 

Again — again  —  again  boats  were  launched  and 
swamped.  Through  danger,  through  death,  up  rocks 
where  the  eye  quailed  to  see  them,  down  depths  where 
it  could  not  follow,  men  rushed,  and  dropped,  and 
sank,  and  were  saved  by  men  as  brave  as  they.  Cheer 
after  cheer  broke  from  the  excited  crowd,  mingled  with 
the  roar  of  waters  and  the  faint  cry  of  the  drowning. 
O  for  the  strength  of  giants !  Surely  a  greater  than 
their  spirit  is  here,  for  men  perish  in  the  sight  of  men, 
as  they  gallantly  fling  away  their  lives  to  save  the 
perishing  crew ;  and  still  others  and  yet  others  follow, 
emulating  their  brave  deed. 

Quiet  and  strong  as  a  ministering  spirit.  Aunt  Justine 
stood  among  the  throng.  Her  soul  was  moved  within 
her,  and  her  mild  meek  eyes  were  lighted  up  with  the 
glory  of  an  angel’s.  Fairy,  too,  with  a  great,  an  inde¬ 
scribable  fear  straining  at  her  heart,  stood  by  her, 
wondering,  admiring,  silent. 

T’here  was  no  need  of  Justine’s  voice  promising 
rewards.  She  saw  that,  and  held  her  peace.  In  the 
generous  excitement  of  the  time  no  man  worked  for 
reward.  The  determination  to  save  life,  and  to  cease 
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no  effort  while  hope  remained,  was  strong  as  that 
great  human  love  that  stretches  from  pole  to  pole. 
Earnest  and  true,  silent,  daring,  and  undismayed. 
Cornish  hands  and  Cornish  hearts  worked  one  and  all 
to  rescue  the  perishing  men  who  cried  aloud  to  them 
for  help. 

A  great  shout,  a  cry  to  God  of  thankfulness  and 
praise,  and  thirty  stout  arms,  wet  with  the  spray  of  the 
blinding  waves,  help  to  drag  ashore  a  little  boat  in 
which  two  brave  spirits  have  saved  a  swimmer  from 
the  ship. 

“He  is  dead!  No,  he  is  only  faint!  Give  him  air! 
Let  the  ladies  come  forward — they  have  wine  for  him.” 

Amid  these  cries  Justine  and  Fairy,  beaten  by  the 
storm,  cross  the  sands  swiftly.  And  there,  lying  on 
the  rocks,  held  up  by  kindly  hands,  pale,  faint,  in¬ 
sensible,  Fairy  sees  the  form  of  a  young  man.  IVith 
her  hand  upon  her  heart — for  there  is  a  pain  there  like 
death — she  rushes  forw.ard,  and,  kneeling,  bends  down 
over  the  face  of  Philip  Kayner ! 

CHAPTER  XXV. 

Events  thicken,  clouds  darken  and  bring  the  end. 

Let  us  hasten  on,  huirying  with  the  swift  steps 
of  avenging  time. 

Hermaucc  plays  her  part  bravely.  Old  blood  tells  in 
danger.  Let  the  on-rushing  world  of  new  wealth 
sneer,  but  birth  lias  its  gifts,  and  the  best  of  these  is 
courage.  In  daily  iieril  of  her  life,  the  daring  spouse 
of  Ferris  Norman  held  her  ground. 

When  at  the  door  of  his  new  abode  he  was  told  that 
his  wife  had  come,  the  man  turned  deadly  pale. 

“Go!”  he  said  in  French  to  the  reptile  at  his  heels 
— “go  and  see.  If  it  is  true,  I  am  lost.” 

With  silent,  hurried  tread  he  went  to  his  dressing- 
room  and  waited  the  result.  There  was  a  small  phial 
hidden  in  his  palm  when  he  opened  the  door  to  Drossi. 
The  snake  threw  back  his  hideous  head  and  laughed, 
showing  his  glittering  teeth  like  fangs,  and  rolling  his 
vicious  brown  eyes  in  ecstasy. 

“  Speak !”  hissed  his  companion.  “  You  madden  me ! 
Is  she  here  ?” 

“Yourw'ifc?  Yes.  JIadame  is  here — lovely,  superb 
as  ever.  Dku!  I  shall  die  of  it — I  shall  die  laughing. 
And  Ma’amsellc  Agnesc  is  with  her.  Quelle  mt  Idle, 
moil  enfant!  She  will  suit  me.  Give  her  a  good  dot, 
and  Idl  take  her  off  your  hands.” 

Mr.  Norman  sprang  forward,  and  seized  the  spotted 
villain  by  the  throat. 

“Take  care,”  he  said  behveen  his  teeth,  “how  you 
try  me  too  much !  The  sight  of  you  is  worse  than  all 
the  tortures  ever  devised  by  man  in  the  name  of  justice. 
Heavens!  I  could  die  joyfully,  knowing  you  would 
hang.” 

“  Let  me  go,”  growled  Drossi.  “  You  don’t  want  your 
wife  to  come  here  and  see  us,  do  you?  And  she  will, 
if  we  don’t  keep  silent.” 

Mr.  Norman  flung  himself  into  a  chair,  and  turned  a 
livid  face  upon  his  companion.  It  was  covered  with  a 
cold  sweat,  and  it  wore  a  look  of  horror  and  repug¬ 
nance  dreadful  to  see. 

“My  wife!”  he  repeated.  “Why  has  she  come 


here?  Has  she  guessed? — has  she  been  told? — have 
you  betrayed - ?” 

“  ^lonsieur  Schmidt,  you  have  the  honour  to  be  an 
irascible  idiot,”  said  Drossi,  adjusting  his  twisted 
cravat.  “  You  lose  that  fine  cunning  and  discrimi¬ 
nation  of  character  whicli  I  admired  in  you  when  I 
first  had  the  pleasure  of  m.aking  your  acqu.aintanco. 
Madame  Hcrmance  do  Pierpout,  Schmidt,  Norman,  or 
whatsoever  name  you  choose  her  to  be  called,  knows 
nothing;  but  she  has  all  her  vicious  senses  clear  and 
sharp  about  her,  and  I  would  advise  you  to  beware. 
She  is  your  wife :  you  had  better  go  and  speak  civilly 
to  her.” 

Dro.ssi  broke  into  another  burst  of  laughter  whicli 
seemed  to  blo.at  and  distend  his  spotted  visage  till  the 
eye  sickened  at  its  ugliness.  Strange  to  say,  ^Ir.  Nor¬ 
man,  with  a  changed  expression,  laughed  too.  But 
there  was  a  look  of  great  perplexity  and  dread  upon 
his  f.ace  still,  mingled  though  it  wais  with  a  sense  of 
something  ludicrous.  And  this  laughter,  breaking  in 
upon  hideous  thoughts,  upon  danger,  death,  and  crime, 
seemed  like  a  grotesque  mask  hiding  an  anguish  too 
terrible  for  human  eyes  to  sec. 

The  pair  held  a  long  conference  together.  They 
spoke  in  whisjiers,  earnestly. 

“  She  must  not  interfere  too  much,”  said  !Mr.  Ferris 
Norman.  “  As  a  lady  she  cannot  object  to  my  making 
a  liberal  allowance  to  my  brother’s  widow'  and  child.” 

Alirhonsc  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

“Mark  my  words.  They  will  not  take  it.  And 
Mr.  Grind  will  hide  the  girl  and  her  child  away  from 
you.” 

Ferris  Norman’s  face  flushed  angrily. 

“  If  ho  dares  do  so,  I  will  find  her  out  and - " 

“Offer  her  a  brother’s  protection,”  said  Drossi. 
“  Let  it  be,  my  friend.  You  arc  a  dangerous  brother. 
I  hope  no  brothers  will  ever  turn  up  for  me,  aud  play 
such  a  rule.'' 

There  was  no  answer ;  but  Ferris  Norman’s  eyes  shot 
fire,  and  his  hands  looked  dangerous,  as  he  held  them 
tightly  together,  quivering  with  hidden  anger. 

Drossi  marked  it,  and  his  cow’ard  nature  trembled. 

“  Don  t  let  us  quarrel,”  he  said  cringingly.  “  Shall 
we  go  down  together,  and  shall  I  have  the  honour  of 
introducing  you  to  your  wife?” 

“I  think  not,”  answered  the  other.  “We  shall 
know  each  other  without  your  help.” 

“Be  civil  to  her,  Schmidt.  She  is  desperately  in 
love  with  you — ha!  ha!  ha!  And  now  she  is  here, 
you’ll  find  she’ll  stick.  Y^ou  can't  get  rid  of  her.” 

“  Wc  shall  see.” 

Ferris  Norman  left  the  room,  and  in  a  moment  more 
he  was  bowing  gallantly  to  the  vicious  upturned  nose 
of  the  hermit’s  daughter.  Agnes  AVoodford  stood  by, 
with  her  big  eyebrows  lifted  in  amazement,  and  a  look 
of  mystified  wonder  in  her  large  brown  eyes. 

“  So  wo  meet  again !”  said  llermance,  surveying 
her  husband  from  head  to  foot  in  a  keen,  rapid 
glance. 

“Apparently,  madame,  we  have  that  pleasure.” 

“Bah!  don't  humbug,"  returned  the  lady,  “and 
don’t  trouble  yourself  to  be  polite.  You  know  polite¬ 
ness  is  a  thing  I  never  expect  from  you.” 
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“Are  you  Mr.  Forrid  Norman V”  broke  in  Agues 
suddenly. 

“I  believe  I  am,”  ivlurucd  tliat  gentleman,  ■with  all 
his  cool  case  ivstoreJ  to  him.  “To  whom  have  I  the 
pleasure  of  speakingV” 

“  I  am  ^liss  Woodford,  the  sister  of  your  brothei-’s 
wife.  Aiiil  if  you  <li<l  not  tell  me  you  were  Mr.  Ferris 
Norman,  I  slioulJ  think  you  were  my  dead  brother-in- 
law  come  to  life  again.” 

“Is  the  likeness  indeed  so  great?  My  poor  brother 
looked  so  ill  and  haggard  when  I  saw  him,  that  I  am 
not  a  fair  judge  of  the  r*. semblance.” 

There  was  a  shade  upon  the  easy  manner  as  he 
spoke,  a  something  upon  the  face  that  flitted  there  a 
moment,  then  vanished. 

“It  is  ill  our  voices,  I  hear,  that  wc  are  most  alike. 
Do  you  find  it  so?” 

AVith  her  eyes  rolling  on  him  still,  Agnes  nodded  in 
an  ol7-haud  way. 

“You  arc  horribly  alike,”  she  said. 

“lam  glad  to  make  your  acquaintance,  Jliss  AVood- 
ford.  I  shall  be  more  glad  still  if  1  can  be  useful  to  you.” 

AA'as  there  an  accent  slightly  marked  in  this  that 
brightened  Agnes's  eye? 

“AA'ell,  I’m  much  obliged  to  you  already  for  that 
money  you  scut.” 

“I  am  anxious  to  do  all  I  can  for  my  unfortunate 
brother’s  family,”  returned  Jlr.  Ferris  Norman.  “  Do 
you  know  where  his  widow  and  child  arc  now?” 

“No,  I  don’t.  Faiiy  hasn’t  answered  my  last  letter. 
I  can't  tell  what  she  is  up  to.  I’m  quite  sure  she  hasn’t 
any  money.  She  never  had  sense  enough  for  that.’’ 

“  Cut  you  have  ?”  There  was  a  gleam  of  humour  in 
Lis  eye  as  he  spoke,  a  gleam  that  faded  away  in  a 
ghastly  worn  smile,  unlilic  the  merriment  in  the  ?Ir. 
Sclnnidt  of  Celgium, 

“AA'ell,  thanks  to  you.  I've  a  little  money  in  my 
pocket  now ;  anti  thanks  to  myself.  I’ve  always  some 
sense.  I  came  here  to  see  you,  thinking - ” 

“  Never  mind  why.  1  am  delighted  to  receive  you. 
But  how  came  you  to  accompany  my  wife  ?” 

“  I  did  not.  I  found  her  here  when  I  came.  And 
she  has  asked  me  to  stay  on  a  visit.” 

“Iically!  AA’ell,  I  am  sure  for  inypart  I  shall  be 
charmed.  Cut  1  believe  madamc  is  only  here  on  a 
visit  herself.” 

lie  turned  and  bowed  profoundly  to  Ilennancc.  She 
curtsied  in  return  grimly,  with  a  stern  look  upon  her 
face.  She  had  listened  intently  to  his  conversation 
■nith  Agnes,  which  was  carried  on  in  English,  while  the 
few  words  she  had  spoken  herself  were  in  French. 

“  Your  house  is  mine,”  she  answered.  “  I  anr  not 
come  on  a  visit ;  I  am  come  to  stay.  You  are  rich 
now ;  you  will  be  able  to  make  my  borne  agreeable. 
And  it  seems  that  your  insane  idea  that  you  -a'cre  of 
good  blood  has  turned  out  true.  I  am  delighted.  It 
puts  us  oil  an  equality.  Ours  will  be  a  charming 
mimijc." 

In  spite  of  her  bantering  manner,  Ilermance  was 
pale.  Cut  Ferris  N  orman  was  paler ;  yet  be  kept  his 
self-possession  and  his  cool  case. 

“  Make  yourself  at  home,  madamc,”  he  said,  pointing 
to  a  chair.  “  And  pray  permit  me  to  salute  you.” 


He  bent  over  her.  and  would  have  touched  her  hard 
brown  clieek  with  Ids  lips,  but  she  started  back,  and 
rattled  her  fingers  in  the  air. 

“  Cah  !  Schmidt — excuse  the  old  name — you  are 
over-doing  it ;  you  have  grown  gallant,  and  you  speak 
tolerable  French.  It  is  not  so  amusing  as  it  was.” 

“  I  have  learned  gallantry  in  .Vmerica,”  said  Ferris, 
“ami  French  at  New  Orleans.  Coth  arc  at  your  dis¬ 
posal.  I  hope  you  find  me  improved.  Now  I  am  a 
gentleman  I  am  rather  ]noud  of  having  a  grand  lady 
like  you  for  my  wife.  You  will  tcacli  me  how  to  be¬ 
have.  AA'e  will  go  to  court  tog  ‘ther.” 

Ilermance  eyed  him  keenly  from  head  to  foot, 
Iialf  lifted  tliose  castanct  fingers  of  hers,  gave  them  a 
slight  ghostly  rattle,  tlicn  they  sank  down  into  her  lap. 

“Ah,  Well,  perhaps  wo  may  go  to  court  together 
}'et.  Meanwhile,  since  you  have  grown  so  gallant,  I 
ask  a  favour.” 

“  You  moan  you  have  a.  command  to  give,”  returned 
Ferris,  with  an  air  of  tlieatrical  gallantry.  “  You  have 
only  to  speak,  and  it  is  done.” 

“  Then  kceii  Alphonse  Drossi  out  of  my  sight.  I 
hated  him  in  Celgium  ;  I  loathe  him  here.” 

“  Madame,  our  synqiathy  is  jierfect,”  returned  her 
husband.  “  I  reciprocate  your  feelings.  I  find  the 
man  a  reptile  and  a  beast ;  but  I  am  obliged  to  bear 
with  him,  because  I  once  did  him  a  gi-cat  injustice.” 

“An  injustice,  monsieur!’’  said  Ilermance. 

“  Yes.  I  did  not  kill  him  when  I  tro  1  upon  him. 
I  only  gave  him  up  to  the  police.  For  this  miserable 
mistake  I  have  to  sulTer  him  now.  Cut,  ladies” — and 
^Ir.  Schmidt’s  face  lighted  up  with  something  of  its 
old  exiircssion — “  if  you  like  to  rectify  this  error,  and 
poison  him,  you  are  welcome.  Meanwhile,  until  he 
crawls  out  of  existence,  or  some  righteous  foot  crushes 
him,  I  will  keep  him,  if  I  can,  from  offending  your 
eyes.  Sladamc  cl  ma  funinc,  this  house  is  at  your 
disposal.  AA’ill  you  ring,  and  give  your  orders?” 

AA'ith  an  easy  bow,  and  a  manner  in  which  there 
mingled  something  of  the  tramp  and  something  of  the 
gentleman,  Ferris  Norman  left  the  room.  Agnes  gazed 
at  the  closed  door  as  though  a  ghost  had  just  departed, 
but  Ilcnnauce  sank  into  a  chair,  and  covered  her  eyes 
with  her  hands.  They  were  dim  when  she  looked  up. 

“ JIademoisellc  AA’oodford,”  she  said  abruptly,  “I 
loved  him.  I  was  that  most  hopeless  of  idiots,  a 
woman  who  loves  a  scamp.  And  now - ” 

She  broke  off,  and  having  kept  her  hands  still  too 
long,  she  revenged  herself  by  rattling  them  with  treble 
energy  and  malice,  shaking  every  linger  against  the 
door  in  such  a  malignant,  apish  way  that  Agnes  roared 
with  laughter. 

“You  laugh!  AA^ell,  you  shall  see  what  a  baked 
monkey  can  do.  He  is  a  consummate  actor.  lie  is 
the  best  actor  I  have  ever  seen,  on  or  off  the  stage. 
Cut  I  am  something  too !  I  have  not  been  beaten, 
pinched,  bullied,  and  starved,  body  and  soul,  by  a 
pliilosophcr  and  a  hermit,  for  nothing.  No !  I  sec 
lire,  and  snakes,  and  devils,  but  I  am  going  through 
them  all.  And” — here  the  castanets  wcut  fiuiously — 
“  I  am  coming  out  conqueror  too !’’ 

Thus  tlic  war  began  between  Ferris  Norman  and  his 
strange  wife. 


’.-#/'/MlUi».»*.f'y‘.“< 
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NEEDLEWOllK  PAITEIINS. 


after  the  purl  of  the  pre- 
cedin*:;  row,  2  chain.  1  purl, 
2  chain;  repeat  from  *. 
11  til  row:  In  each  scal¬ 
lop  of  the  preceding  row 
2  double  (they  must  meet 
on  either  side  of  the  purl); 
they  are  divided  alter¬ 
nately  by  6  chain,  and  by 
a  .scallop  fornitKi  of  2 
chain,  1  purl,  and  2  chain, 
t)nly  in  the  chain  stitch 
scallops  which  join  the 
two  treble  figures  work  no 
double,  but  2  chain,  1 
purl,  2  chain. 


440  and  d.oO. 

In'itiaus  kok  Pocket 

llANDKEHClIlEt'S. 

These  initials  should  be 
worked  very  caivfully. 
'I'hey  are  embroidered  in 
])oint  Uusse,  button-hole, 
knotted  stitch,  overcast, 
and  stitching,  all  excej)!; 
the  letters,  which  are 
worked  in  satin  stitch. 
'I'o  imitate  the  light 
touches  of  an  etching,  use 
very  fine  black  sewing  silk 
for  the  embroidery. 


449. — ^Initlals  fok  Pocket  Handkerciuefs. 


451. — CnooHEr  Bordeu. 
Material:  Crochet  cotton. 


On  a  sufficiently  long  foundation  chain  work  the  1st 
row ;  1  double  in  each  chain  stitch.  2nd  row  ;  Alter¬ 
nately  1  double,  7  chain,  miss  under  the  latter  stitches 
of  the  preceding  row.  ord  row  :  1  treble  in  each  double 
of  the  preceding  row,  1  double  in  the  middle  stitch  of 
each  scalloi>,  2  chain  l>etween.  4th  row  :  1  double  on 
each  double  of  the  preceding  row,  1  treble  on  each 

treble,  ;?  chain 

ri.tr!:, 

1,  .‘1  treble  in 

the  following  5  stitches,  miss  3  stitches,  3  treble  in  the 
following  3  stitches,  4  chain,  miss  1  stitch,  1  treble,  3 
chain,  miss  4  ;  n  peat  from  *.  8th  row :  Repeat  regu¬ 
larly  8  treble  in  the  scallop  formed  of  4  chain  in  the 
]*rectHling  row,  1  double  in  the  middle  of  the  following 
3  chain.  9th  row  :  *  1  double  in  the  4th  treble  of  the 
preceding  row,  2  treble,  1  long  treble  in  next  treble  but 
2,  2  long  treble  in  each  of  the  2  following  treble.  1  long 
treble,  2  treble  in  the  next  treble,  1  double  in  the  lu'xt 
treble  but  2,  3 

chain’  \  ^8bp)^3  . ^ 

i  purl,  2  chain, 

1  double  in  the  CTi  fiitri  mi  — . . Tru 

2  chain  stitch 


miss  b  ;  repeat 
from  *.  2nd 
row  :  *  In  the 
1st  scallop  of 
the  preceding 
row,  1  double, 

6  treble.  1  dou¬ 
ble,  then  1 
chain,  1  purf  (4 
chain,  1  slip 
stitch  intlie  1st 
of  the  four), 

1  chain,  miss 
nnder  these  the 
next  chain 
stitch  scivllop; 
repeat  from  *.  3rd  row :  1  treble  in  the  chain  stitch  on 
either  side  of  the  purl  in  the  preceding  row,  5  chain. 
4th  row  •  *  2  double  divided  by  7  chain  in  the  two  first 
treble  of  the  preceding  row  (insert  the  needle  under- 
ncjith  the  upper  parts  of  the  stitch),  10  chain,  1  slip 
stitch  in  the  5th  of  these  10  stitches  so  as  to  form  a 
loop.  4  chain  ;  repeat  from  *.  5th  row  :  *  1  slip  in  the 
middle  stitch  of  the  scallop  formed  by  7  chain  in  the 
preceding  row,  4  treble,  3  chain,  5  treble,  3  chain,  4 


452. — CUOCHET  Roudei! 


450. — Initials  for  Pocket  Handkerchiefs. 


iNEEDLEWOUK  PATfERNS. 


417 


453. — Alphabet  in  Embroideky. 


418 


ivo-MEx  IN  a:meuica. 


in  the  2nd  c!iain  stitch  of  the  scnllop  which  is  above  the 
5  middle  treble  of  the  clover  leaf,  2  chain,  1  purl  (5 
chain,  1  slip  stitch  in  the  1st),  2  cliain,  1  double  in  the 
next  chain  stitch  of  the  same  scallop,  2  chain,  1  purl, 
2  chain,  miss  1  chain  of  the  scallop,  1  double,  2  chain, 
1  purl,  2  chain,  1  double  in  the  next  cliain  stitch,  d 
chain,  1  double  in  the  middle  stitch  of  the  following 
scallop,  3  chain ;  repeat  from  *. 

453.  —  Ali'iiaket  ix  E-mruoiduiit. 

This  alphabet  for  marking  pocket-handkerchiefs  is 
very  easily  done.  The  letters  arc  worked  in  point 
Russe,  point  noue,  overcast,  and  coral  stitch.  They 
may  be  embroidered  in  coloured  cotton  or  black  silk. 


WOilEX  IN  AilERICA. 

IN  a  notice  of  Mr.  Dixon's  work  on  America,  ^Irs. 

Bayle  Bernard  considers  particularly  the  position 
of  women  in  America,  ami  wo  have  much  pleasure  in 
giving  the  benefit  of  our  circulation  to  a  portion  of 
this  notice,  which  appeared  in  The  EiijlUhiroinan\< 
Review,  a  magazine  which  is  well  written,  but,  we 
fear,  of  small  circulation. 

It  is  for  the  large  amount  of  information  which  it 
affords  on  this  important  subject,  that  Mr.  Ilepwortli 
Dixon’s  recent  work,  Neio  America,  is  chiefly  valuable. 
Seldom  have  such  varied  aberrations  from  the  ordinary 
path  been  chronicled  wnt'i  so  perfect  an  impartiality  as 
this  gentleman  displays.  Passing  from  one  eccentricity 
to  another,  with  an  equal  air  of  calm  candour,  he 
describes  the  different  communities  he  visits,  as  though 
they  were  so  many  curious  zoological  collections,  and 
inducts  his  readers  into  the  mysteries  of  Brigham 
Young’s  harem,  or  Father  Noyes’  indiscriminately 
herded  Communi.sts,  in  as  unimpassioned  a  spirit  of 
investigation  as  if  he  were  inviting  them  to  inspect  the 
arrangements  of  an  a\nary,  or  the  phenomena  of  an 
aquarium.  lie  simply  states  what  he  has  seen  and 
heard  among  these  many  sects,  pointing  out  occa¬ 
sionally  their  most  conspicuous  merits,  but  abstaining 
entirely  from  condemnation  on  any  point. 

Mr.  Ilepworth  Dixon  accounts  for  the  superiority  of 
Eastern  over  Western  laws,  with  regard  to  the  property 
of  married  women,  by  pointing  out  that  the  Mohamme¬ 
dans  derive  their  law  from  the  Koran,  the  doctrines  of 
which,  it  is  well  known,  arc  founded  in  no  small  degree 
on  the  laws  of  Moses  and  the  preaehing  of  Christ,  while 
our  laws  have  a  heathen  origin. 

However  the  truth  of  this  statement  may  bo  known 
and  felt  in  England,  how  few  are  there  as  yet  who 
openly  acknowledge  it  to  be  the  truth,  or  enter  any 
protest  against  the  right  of  man  to  rule  in  all  things 
over  women !  The  majority  of  men  have  learnt  to  prefer 
feminine  serfs  to  feminine  partners;  and,  as  regards 
women,  those  who  are  happily  married,  absorbed  in 
their  own  felicity,  are  too  prone  to  forget  the  fact  that 
their  good  fortune  is  not  the  common  lot ;  the  ill-married 
are  mostly  ashamed  or  afraid  to  acknowledge  how 
oppressive  is  their  bondage ;  while  the  mass  of  maidens, 
yeaining,  above  all  things,  the  loving  to  be  loved,  the 
worldly  to  be  “settled,”  shrink  from  entertaining  any 
opinion  the  holding  of  which  would,  they  are  told. 


make  them  much  less  likely  cither  to  win  a  heart  or  to 
secure  an  establishment.  In  America,  this  all-powerful 
motive  has  lost  much  of  its  force,  through  the  altered 
proportion  of  the  sexes.  When  the  census  was  com¬ 
piled  (in  ISGO),  the  white  males  were  found  to  be  in 
e.xcess  of  the  white  females  by  730,000  souls— in  En<». 
land  there  are  305,000  more  women  than  men.  The 
losses  of  male  life  in  the  war  have  been  more  than 
replaced  from  Europe,  and  the  disproportion  of  sei, 
noted  before  the  war,  is  said  to  be  greater  since  its 
close. 

A\'omcn,  in  fact,  when  no  longer  tempted  to  stultify 
their  natures  lest  they  should  fail  to  please  men,  and  at 
liberty  to  tliink  and  to  communicate  their  thoughts  to 
each  other,  could  not  be  long  in  discovering  that  God 
had  fitted  them  for  something  more  than  tlie  position 
ordinarily  assigned  to  them.  Once  arrived  at  this  con¬ 
viction,  American  impetuosity  asserts  itself,  and  in  the  [ 
very  eagerness  of  their  search  for  a  better  path,  they  [ 
rush  into  a  thousand  tortuous  by-ways.  Thus  is  it  in  1 
great  measure  to  be  accounted  for  that  we  iind  hundreds  ) 

every  year  joining  “  Bible  Families,”  to  put  to  proof  , 
even  the  revolting  practices  of  rantagainy ;  thousands  t 
joining  the  Shakers,  to  dedicate  themselves  to  celibacy; 
127,000  ilormons  preaching  the  virtues  of  eoiicubinage ; 
while  no  less  than  three  millions  of  Spiritualists,  setting 
up  supernaturalism  against  science,  seek  in  individual 
revelations  from  another  world  a  solution  of  the  pro¬ 
blems  which  trouble  them  here.  Whatever  may  be  the 
system,  some  change  in  the  ordinary  position  of  woman, 
intended,  however  mistakenly,  as  an  inqrrovemcnt,  is 
mostly  a  fundamental  principle.  Among  the  Tankers, 
or  “  harmless  people,”  males  and  females  are  considered 
equals,  and  the  two  sexes  are  alike  eligible  for  the 
diaconate.  The  Shakers  own  a  woman  for  their 
foundress,  and  every  male  head  of  a  family  is  associated 
with  a  female  co-head,  not  married  to  him,  since  all 
arc  strict  celibates,  but,  as  a  sister,  sharing  his  home 
and  his  rule.  Even  among  the  IMormons,  however 
practically  their  customs  may  degrade  the  sex,  their 
theory  is,  that  it  is  only  by  winning  a  woman  to  join 
her  fate  to  his  that  man  can  secure  for  him.self  the 
highest  bliss  hereafter.  And  besides  the  doctrines  pro¬ 
mulgated  by  regularly  organised  sects,  many  singular 
theories  arc  embraced  by  numerous  adherents,  who 
refrain  from  taking,  in  consequence,  any  special  name. 
Thus,  one  section  of  women  claim  maternity  as  a 
universal  right ;  another  class,  looking  on  it  as  an  evil, 
reject  it  even  as  a  duty ;  while,  as  a  set-off  to  man's 
old  assumption  of  general  superiority,  there  arc  women 
daiing  enough  to  pioint  out  certain  important  par¬ 
ticulars  in  which  he  actually  ranks  below  his  partner. 

To  begin  Avith  the  class  among  whom  there  is  least 
to  be  expected,  it  docs  not  appear  that  surrounding 
civilisation  has  had  much  effect  in  ameliorating  the  lot 
of  the  Indian  women.  ^Ir.  Dixon  says  indeed  that — 

“  Among  tlio  higher  class  of  Indian  tribes  tho  braves  (ako  a 
pride  in  paying  to  tho  Fqnaws  a  measure  of  respect  exceeding  tho 
mere  courtesiies  of  city  life,  often  rising  into  what,  for  lack  of  a 
hotter  name,  might  be  called  chivalry.” 

But  this  scorns  to  be  mere  hearsay,  for  which  wa 
fear  but  little  foundation  of  fact  would  be  found.  His 
pcr.sonal  experience  presents  a  far  different  picture. 


AVOJIEN  IN  ^UlElllCA. 


“A  Pawnees,  smoltirg  and  drinlsing 

on  the  Pacific  road,  while  their  squaws  were  hibeuring  on  the  rail- 
nv  line  as  navvies,  hired  out  by  tho  braves  at  50  cents  a  day, 

and  a  ration  of  corn  and  moat  uncooked . Tho  squaw 

is  in  many  respects,  and  ns  a  goiienil  rule,  no  better  than  a  stave. 
It  depends  wholly  on  the  man’s  humour  or  Lis  fondness  whether 
he  shall  treat  her  os  a  lady  or  ns  a  dog.  lie  can  sell  her,  ho  can 
give  her  away.  Vhilst  she  Las  a  tLou'and  toils  to  endure,  she 
has  scarcely  any  rights  either  as  a  woman  or  a  wife ;  her  infant 
Bsv  be  taken  from  her  lap ;  her  modesty  is  not  always  spar.  J. 
The  theory  of  the  wigwam  is,  that  the  femalo  member  of  it  is  a 
chattel,  and  that  her  beauty,  her  modesty,  her  service,  belong  to 
her  lord  only,  and  may  he  given  as  ho  lists." 

Tlicywlio  have  read  Jules  Remy's  elahorate  work 
will  have  little  to  learn  from  Mr.  Di.vou  concerning 
Mormonisin.  though  it  is  but  just  to  add  that  the  latter 
narrates  his  facts  in  a  far  more  lively  and  readable  style. 
"Sot  is  it  to  be  regretted  that  he  devoted  so  nutcli  of  his 
first  volume  to  this  subject,  since  it  renders  his  work 
more  complete,  and  shows  ns  at  one  view  the  widely 
and  wildly  varied  schemes  of  society  which  divide  the 
Western  world  among  them.  He  believes  that  it  was 
from  the  lied  Indian  rather  than  from  the  Patriarchs 
that  Mormon  Polygamy  was  derived.  IVhatevcr  its 
source,  it  is  palpably  a  retrogression  from  civilisation, 
but  at  the  srme  time  there  is  this  vital  di.Terence  bc- 
twecii  Pawnee  and  Mormon  ])rinciples,  that  in  Utah  tho 
two  sexes  ccinally  share  the  toils  of  life ;  if  tho  women 
work,  tho  men  work  too,  and  as  the  stronger,  reserve 
for  themselves  the  more  laborious  tasks,  the  avocations 
of  the  former  being  strictly  confined  to  domestic  affairs. 
Partners  in  labour  they  are  partners  also  in  recreation, 
and  when  at  cve  tho  man  leaves  his  plough  or  his 
counter,  the  woman  too  quits  her  laundry  or  kitchen, 
and  sits  beside  him  in  the  lecture-hall,  coucert-room,  or 
theatre. 

The  young  unmarried  women,  ahle  to  earn  a  com¬ 
fortable  living  without  dilficulty,  appear  gay,  happy, 
and  independent,  for  if  they  jirefer  being  single  to  ac¬ 
cepting  a  husband,  who  has  or  might  have  other  con¬ 
jugal  ties,  they  seem  free  to  choose  that  lot.  With  the 
married  women  who  have  fixed  their  fate  and  must 
abide  by  it,  it  is  dilTercut.  Whatever  the  outward  com¬ 
forts  which  surround  them,  the  influence  of  a  degrading 
institution  must  throw  them  out  of  their  pro2>er  and 
natural  position.  AVherc  a  whole  woman  is  considered 
as  the  due  equivalent  of  only  a  fraction  of  a  man,  it 
could  not  be  expected  that  men  should  look  on  women 
as  on  .a  level  with  themselves,  and  it  is  not  surjirising 
that  they  arc  treated  rather  as  dependants  than  equals ; 
that  instead  of  entertaining  their  guests,  as  the  mistress 
of  a  house  w’ould  do,  the  ilormou  wives  come  into  the 
room  just  to  shake  hands  and  then  go  out  again  like 
children ;  and  that  the  frank  easy  bearing  of  an  English 
lady  is  rarely  seen  among  them. 

“Tho  very  bc3t  women  appear  to  bo  I’ttlo  more  than  domestic 
3,  never  rising  into  the  rank  of  real  friends  and  companions 
of  their  lords.  The  Mormon,  like  the  Moslem,  keeps  a  heavy 
hand  on  bis  femalo  folks.  A  girl  must  address  her  father  as 
Sir,'  and  she  wonld  hardly  presume  to  sit  down  iu  Lis  presence 
until  she  had  received  his  orders." 

Yet  nearly  all  the  evils  that  prevail  in  Utah  seem 
traceable  to  this  one  canker  in  their  system.  Polygamy 
~a  tenet  only  introduced  among  them  since  the  death 
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of  their  founder.  In  all  other  respects  they  ajipear  as 
a  most  exemplary  body. 

Two  of  tho  chief  peculiarities  of  Mormon  tenets  arc, 
first,  that  they  hold  maniage  to  be  a  duty. 

Eut  how,  it  may  be  asked,  can  they  all  compass 
early  inarnagcV  Among  us  bow  many  who  desire 
cannot  ijossibly  attain  it.  The  answer  is  found  iu  their 
second  grand  tenet,  that  Work  is  noble.  Tho  indus¬ 
trious,  whatever  their  sidierc  of  industry,  arc  held  in 
universal  esteem.  AVc  need  no  other  exidanation  of 
their  thriving  condition  and  their  cxemi)tion  from  so 
many  of  the  vices  which  elsewhere  often  corrupt 
society  to  its  very  core.  Notwithstanding  all  that  dis- 
ligurcs  their  sy.ilem,  all  the  demands  on  credulity  made 
by  their  noi-illsunt  proi)het3,  and  tho  i^erfect  submission 
exacted  by  them  from  tlieir  followers,  their  enunciation 
of  these  two  principles  has  suiliced  to  obtain  for  them 
an  ever-growing  influence,  and  to  cause  the  sect  to 
increase  and  flourish  des2)ite  all  opposition.  For,  what¬ 
ever  their  other  errors,  they  arc  in  tliis  respect  nearer 
the  truth  than  any  other  body  of  religionists;  their 
creed,  thus  far,  being  based  on  the  only  sure  founda¬ 
tion,  accordance  with  the  laws  of  nature.  !So  long  as 
society  practically  forbids  marriage,  at  least  until  late 
in  life,  to  a  large  ijortion  of  tlie  community,  vice  will 
be  practised,  however  Christianity  may  prtacli  virtue. 
M'ere  it  considered  a  greater  disgrace  to  violate  the 
laws  of  nature  by  remaining  single  than  to  engage  in 
any  lawful  and  necessary  work,  few  need  delay  their 
marriage  beyond  the  age  at  furthest  of  four  or  live  and 
twenty,  and  that  much-debated  question  of  whether  it 
be  po.ssible  to  marry  on  ‘MOL  a  year  could  hardly  liavc 
arisen.  If  a  man  were  to  select  his  employment  ac¬ 
cording  to  what  was  most  required  by  the  community, 
instead  of  according  to  what  might  or  might  not  be 
considered  “  genteel and  if  a  woman  were  to  think  it 
no  shame  to  keep  her  own  house  iu  order  if  requisite, 
to  prepare  her  dinner,  or  carry  her  own  infant  through 
the  streets,  nine-tenths  of  the  present  obstacles  to  early 
settlement  would  be  removed. 

One  of  the  2>leasantest  pictures  drawn  by  Mr.  Dixon 
is  that  of  the  settler’s  wife  in  the  Western  country. 
With  enough  call  for  bodily  exertion  to  develop  the 
fullest  degree  of  feminine  vigour,  j'ot  not  subject  to 
slavish  excess  of  toil,  her  kitchen,  her  dairy,  her  garden, 
all  share  her  ijcrsonal  attention,  yet  absorb  it  not  so 
completely  but  that  she  finds  time  not  merely  to  keep 
her  house  in  neat  order,  but  even  to  give  its  arrange¬ 
ments  something  of  an  air  of  elegance.  She  grows 
roses  as  well  as  cabbages,  and  fills  with  them  the  vases 
iu  her  sitting-room,  while  her  person,  radiant  at  least 
with  the  comeliness  of  health,  whether  her  features  be 
lovely  or  not,  is  always  well  and  becomingly  dressed, 
her  afternoon  attire  being  usually  nothing  less  than  a 
silk  gown,  for  she  despises  special  Sunday  finciw,  and 
buying  a  good  material  for  Imr  b  st  costume,  wears  it 
whenever  she  is  at  leisure.  A  little  more  help  from  her 
own  sex  would  certainly  be  desiraljle,  for  excessive 
scarcity  of  women  has  its  disa'lvantages  even  for 
women.  Hospitality  is  freely  extended  by  the  settler 
to  wayfarers,  but  of  service  at  table  there  is  little 
or  none,  and  the  hostess  cooks  and  serves  her  own 
dinner. 
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VERDI:  Ills  LIFE,  IIIS  WORKS,  AND  THEIR 
INTERPREl’ERS. 

The  enormous  popularity  of  Verdi's  compositions 
lias  long  been  an  established  fact,  but  were  any 
further  proof  necessary,  one  glance  at  this  season’s 
repertoire  at  the  two  Italian  opera-houses,  especially 
the  elder  establishment,  would  be  sullicient  to  furnish  it. 

First,  at  Her  Majesty’s  was  the  perennial  and  ever- 
delightful  Trovatore,  which,  with  its  fresh  and  lovely 
melodies  and  dramatic  vigour,  always  charms  and  at¬ 
tracts  in  spite  of  its  story,  gloomy  almost  to  ferocity,  and 
notwithstanding  the  charges  of  “hackneyed,"  “worn 
out,”  “stale,”  &c.,  brought  against  it  by  some.  The 
truth  is,  it  is  replete  with  musical  gems,  such  as  the 
favourite  and  familiar  cantabile,  “  II  balen,”  the  highly- 
draniatic  and  original  “  C’era  un  zingara,”  the  pathetic 
duct,  “Si  la  stanchezza,”  the  darling  of  the  concert- 
room  as  well  as  of  the  stage,  and,  perhaps  above  all, 
the  delicious  and  picturesque  duct  and  chorus  so  well 
known  as  the  famous  “  Miserere  scene,”  with  its  lovely 
plaintive  solo  for  the  tenor,  “  Ah !  che  la  morte,”  which 
will  never  lose  their  charm  so  long  as  a  taste  for  pure 
and  genuine  melody  exists.  Viewed  in  this  light  such 
music  must  rank  as  highest  of  its  class. 

Next  followed  I  Lombardi  alia  Prima  Crociata, 
revived  after  a  fifteen  years’  slumber.  The  story  is 
laid  during  the  period  of  the  First  Crusade.  Pagano, 
one  of  the  heroes — for  there  are  two  tenors  aud  a 
baritone,  between  whom  the  interest  is  pretty  equally 
divided — deeply  in  love  with  the  wife  of  his  own 
brother,  has  attacked  and  wounded  him,  for  which 
offence  he  has  been  banished  his  country.  This  occurs 
before  the  commencement  of  the  opera,  and  the  curtain 
rises  on  a  chorus  of  monks  and  people  who  are  assembled 
within  and  without  the  church  of  St.  Ambrose,  in  the 
island  of  Rhodes,  to  celebrate  the  return  of  the  culprit, 
who  has  been  pardoned.  On  his  arrival  he  is  cordially 
welcomed  and  forgiven  by  his  brother,  Arvino;  but 
jealousy  and  hatred  still  rankle  in  Pagano’s  breast,  and 
the  sight  of  his  sister-in-law  Viclinda’s  charms  renews 
his  envy  and  desire.  In  the  dead  of  night  he  sets  fire 
to  the  palace  in  the  hope  of  carrying  off  in  the  confusion 
the  object  of  his  unholy  passion,  and  again  attacks,  as 
he  believes,  his  brother;  the  father,  however,  by  mis¬ 
take,  falling  a  victim  to  his  treachery.  Stung  with 
horror  and  remorse,  the  parricide  flics  to  Palestine, 
assumes  the  garb  of  a  recluse,  and  obtains  a  high 
reputation  for  sanctity  under  the  world-renowned 
cognomen  of  Peter  the  Hermit.  He,  after  long  years 
of  repentance,  heads  the  band  of  Crusaders  who  have 
come  to  rescue  the  Holy  Land  from  the  Saracens. 
(Rather  a  divergence,  by  the  way,  from  the  account 
which  is  usually  given  of  Peter.) 

Among  the  Crusaders  is  his  brother  Arvino,  who  is 
there  not  only  with  his  followers,  but,  strange  to  say, 
with  his  wife  and  their  beautiful  daughter,  Giselda. 
He  comes  to  the  holy  man  to  consult  him  in  his  afflic¬ 
tion,  for  Giselda  is  a  captive  in  the  harem  of  the  sultan. 
She  is  beloved  by  his  son  Oronte,  who,  for  love  of  her 
and  under  the  influence  of  the  holy  hermit,  becomes  a 
convert  to  the  Christian  faith.  He,  however,  receives 
a  moital  wound  in  the  conflict,  and  expires  in  the  arms 


of  his  betrothed,  who  is  consoled  in  her  affliction  by  a 
celestial  vision  of  her  lover  in  paradise,  where  he 
assures  her  she  shall  soon  rejoin  him.  Pagano  receives 
his  death-blow  while  defending  his  wounded  brother  at 
the  taking  of  Jerusalem,  and  thus  expiates  his  crimes. 
At  his  death,  which  concludes  the  opera,  he  removes 
his  hermit’s  cowl  and  reveals  his  identity  with  the 
bloodstained  but  repentant  Pagano. 

This  sketch  will  convey  an  idea  of  the  string  of 
highly-wrought  absurdities  which  compose  the  libretto 
of  I  Lombardi.  Some  of  the  music  is,  however,  in  the 
composer's  happiest  and  most  melodious  style,  and  the 
choruses  and  ensemble  are,  as  is  usual  with  Verdi,  highly 
dramatic  and  saisissants.  The  lovely  arias  “Salve 
Maria,”  for  soprano,  and  the  equally  fine  and  more 
familiar  “  Oh !  speranza  di  vendetta,”  for  baritone,  arc 
models  of  the  broad,  flowing,  cantabile  style ;  while  the 
lovely  and  well-known  cavatina,  “La  mia  Ictizia,’’ 
with  which  the  second  act  opens,  is  a  perfect  gem  of 
pure,  delicious  melody;  and  the  brilliant  cavatina, 
“  Non  fu  sogno,”  sung  by  Giselda  after  she  has  seen 
the  vision,  is  very  captivating.  The  fine  march  of  the 
Crusaders  is  one  of  the  most  spirited  and  stirring  that 
was  ever  written,  while  another  most  beautiful  “bit" 
in  the  opera  is  the  splendid  solo-prelude  for  violin 
which  ushers  in  the  duet  between  Giselda  and  the 
expiring  Oronte. 

Tlie  tenor  and  soprano  parts  of  Giselda  and  Oronte 
were  originally  represented  by  Madame  Grisi  and 
Signor  IMario,  both  in  Paris  and  London,  in  1813 ;  and 
on  its  recent  revival  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  during 
the  season  of  1867,  by  Mdlle.  Tietjens,  and  Signor 
Mongini,  and  Mr.  Holder,  Mr.  Santley  undertaking  the 
part  of  Pagano.  The  trying  music  of  the  heroine 
served,  as  usual,  to  show  off  to  the  utmost  advantage 
the  great  Hungarian  vocalist’s  superb  compass  of  voice 
and  dramatic  power.  In  these  grand  parts  of  serious 
opera,  requiring  great  physical  as  well  as  mental 
capacities,  Mdlle.  Tietjens  reigns  supreme ;  at  present 
there  is  no  one  to  share,  much  less  wrest  her  sceptre 
from  her. 

In  striking  contrast  to  this  grand  serious  opera  is 
La  Trariata,  another  of  the  Verdi  revivals  at  Her 
Majesty’s;  light  and  trivial  to  puerility,  though 
abounding  in  sweet  and  expressive  melody,  and  the 
story  of  which  is  so  objectionable  as  to  have  made  it 
almost  a  matter  of  regret  that  it  should  have  been 
chosen  for  the  debut  of  the  charming  Swedish  songstress. 

Born  of  humble  parents  in  the  small  Swedish  canton 
of  Smoland,  Christine  Nilsson,  by  the  diligence  and 
industry  with  which  she  has  cultivated  her  great 
natural  gifts,  may  be  said  to  have  fairly  worked  her 
way  to  the  proud  position  she  now  holds  as  the  legiti¬ 
mate  successor  of  her  world-renowned  countrywoman, 
Jenny  Lind. 

After  some  initiatory  training  she  was,  by  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  a  kind  and  judicious  friend,  placed  witli  a 
musical  professor  of  Stockholm,  named  Bcrw.ald,  and 
in  this  capital  she  had  great  success  in  the  national 
songs  of  her  country,  which  she  warbles  with  bewitch¬ 
ing  grace  and  piquancy.  Her  next  advance  was  being 
placed  as  pupil  under  the  ablo  and  experienced  care  of 
M.  Martel  at  Paris.  Under  his  tuition  she  laboured 
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diligently  for  three  years,  and  then  made  her  first  ap¬ 
pearance  on  the  operatic  stage  at  the  Theatre  Lyrique, 
aad  achieved  a  complete  and  lasting  success,  a  success 
ratified  in  this  country  on  the  night  of  the  8th  of  June, 
1867,  when  she  made  her  first  curtsey  to  au  English 
audience  as  Violetta  in  La  Traviata. 

In  considering  the  next  revival,  and  the  last  but  one 
of  Verdi’s  compositions,  we  have  to  protest  against  a 
plot  more  than  usually  full  of  horrors. 

An  outrageous  or  absurd  libretto  is  not  a  charge 
that  can  be  frequently  brought  against  the  composer  of 
Illijoktto  and  II  Hullo  in  Maschira,  stories  full  of  pathos, 
vivacity,  and  interest.  One  of  the  characteristics  of 
Verdi  is  his  predilection  for  literary  and  historical 
subjects:  witness  Joan  of  Arc,  I  Due  Foscari, 

Macbeth,  I  I^mhardi  alia  Prima  Crociata,  and  his  latest 
work,  Don  Carlos.  To  account  for  the  title  of  La  Forza 
dtl  Destino,  the  hero  is  supposed  to  be,  at  three  distinct 
periods  of  his  life,  a  victim  to  that  mysterious  power 
which  rules  his  fate  and  renders  him  an  involuntary 
a"ent,  as  it  were,  in  his  own  deeds  or  misdeeds. 

Of  an  impetuous  and  headstrong  nature,  derivable 
from  his  Indian  origin,  Don  Alvaro  cherishes  an  ardent 
jtassion  for  Donna  Leonora,  the  daughter  of  the  Alarquis 
of  CaUitrava ;  but  (the  reason  not  being  apparent)  the 
marquis  is  opposed  to  their  union. 

In  the  first  act,  which  is  so  short  as  to  be  little  more 
tlian  a  prologue,  vve  see  the  lovers  meeting  clandestinely 
after  the  father  has  retired.  An  elopement  is  imminent, 
when  his  unexpected  return  frustrates  the  scheme. 
Leonora  sways  between  affection  for  her  father  and 
her  lover.  Stung  by  the  insults  of  the  marquis,  Don 
.\lvaro  draws  a  pistol  from  his  breast,  but  at  Leonora’s 
entreaties  throws  it  from  him,  and  it  explodes  and  kills 
the  marquis,  thus  rendering  him  an  involuntary  mur¬ 
derer.  Leonora  falls  senseless  on  the  body  of  her 
father,  who,  dying,  curses  her,  while  Alvaro  strives  to 
drag  her  away  with  him. 

The  next  act  opens  in  the  hostelry  of  a  Spanish 
village,  bearing  the  rather  outlandish  name  of  Horna- 
chuelos.  Here  are  assembled  a  motley  group  of 
peasants,  muleteers,  and  others.  Prominent  among 
the  group  are  Preziosilla,  a  compound  of  gipsy,  fortune¬ 
teller,  and  cicandilrc,  and  a  student  from  Salamanca, 
who  we  soon  Icam  is  the  disguised  Don  Carlos,  brother 
to  Leonora,  and  in  search  of  her  and  her  lover,  on 
whom  he  is  resolved  to  wreak  his  vengeance  for  the 
supposed  dishonour  of  his  family.  Here,  too,  appears, 
trembling  at  the  doorway  of  an  upper  chamber,  Donna 
leonora,  who  with  terror  has  recognised  her  brother, 
and  fears  to  venture  into  the  crowd  below,  among 
whom  is  the  pedlar,  Trabuco,  under  whose  escort  she 
has  travelled  hither.  She  is  attired  as  a  cavalier,  but 
her  appearance  arouses  suspicions  and  inquiries,  which 
her  humble  companion  refuses  to  satisfy. 

Broken-hearted  and  forlorn,  apparently  deserted  by 
her  lover,  she  subsequently  seeks  shelter  in  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  convent  of  the  Madonna  degl’  Angeli,  the 
superior  of  which,  on  learning  her  sad  story,  consents 

i  to  receive  her  and  permit  her  to  live  in  seclusion  in  a 
cavern  among  the  rocks,  having  first  invested  her  with 
the  garb  of  the  order. 

Meanwhile  Don  Carlos  and  Alvaro — officers  respec- 
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tivcly  in  the  Spanish  and  Italian  armies — have  met, 
though  unknown  to  each  other,  as  they  are  serving 
under  the  assumed  names  of  Felix  Rornos  and  Ilcrreros. 
They  become  friends,  Alvaro  having  been  instrumental 
in  saving  Don  Carlos  from  assassination  in  a  gambling 
quarrel.  Alvaro,  soon  after,  being  wounded  in  battle, 
apparently  mortally,  confides  a  packet  of  papers  to  his 
friend,  who  learns  from  them,  and  from  a  portrait  he 
discovers  of  his  sister  Leonora,  that  the  man  to  whom 
he  has  been  vowing  friendship  is  his  mortal  enemy, 
whom  he  has  sworn  to  destroy.  In  the  last  act,  Alvaro, 
recovered  from  his  wound,  takes  the  vows  and  habit  of 
a  monk,  and  retires,  under  the  assumed  title  of  Father 
Raphael,  to  the  very  monastery  near  to  which  Leonora 
is  hiding  her  sorrows  ;  while,  by  another  strange  coinci- 
denee,  hither  too  comes  Don  Carlos,  still  ruthlessly 
intent  on  his  revenge.  He  challenges  Alvaro  to  mortal 
combat  as  the  slayer  of  his  father  and  betrayer  of  his 
sister.  Alvaro  protests  that  his  sister’s  innocence  is 
unspotted,  and  calls  on  him  to  respect  his  sacred  calling, 
but  he  furiously  demands  vengeance,  till  at  last,  roused 
by  his  threats  and  insults,  Don  Alvaro  follows  him  to  a 
solitary  spot  before  Donna  Leonora’s  cavern,  where  they 
engage.  Carlos  is  mortally  wounded,  and  Leonora 
rushes  out  in  time  to  see  her  brother  expiring.  Think¬ 
ing  that  her  presence  there  justifies  his  suspicions,  and 
that  she  is  leading  a  life  of  sin  with  her  seducer,  he 
stabs  her  as  she  throws  herself  into  his  arms.  The 
monks  and  friars  throng  in  to  witness  a  scene  of  horror 
and  bloodshed.  Ag.ain  has  Don  Alvaro  succumbed  to 
his  fatal  destiny  by  taking  the  life  of  the  son  as  well 
as  the  father,  and,  goaded  by  despair,  he  hurls  himself 
from  a  precipiee  into  the  sea :  this  at  least  is  the  catas¬ 
trophe  as  described  in  the  story,  but  at  Her  Majesty’s 
Theatre  the  de'nomnunt  was  slightly  changed  after  tlie 
first  representation,  and  Alvaro  sank,  seemingly  dead 
with  grief,  beside  the  prostrate  body  of  his  beloved. 

From  this  sketch  of  the  story,  rendered  as  intelligibly 
as  possible,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  almost  demoniacal 
in  its  intense  and  startling  tragedy,  and  the  concluding 
words  of  the  chorus  of  monks,  “Orrorc!  Orrore!” 
(Horror!  Horror!)  arc  most  appropriate  to  the  situation. 

To  enumerate  the  princijral  and  most  telling 
“numbers:” — 

In  Act  I.,  these  consist  of  a  sweetly  pathetic  air  for 
the  heroine  nerving  herself  to  leave  the  home  of  a 
beloved  and  loving  father,  “  Me  pellegrina  ed  orfana 
a  fine,  spirited  cavatina  for  Alvaro,  full  of  dramatic 
fire,  “  I’ronti  dcstrieri  di  gi.'i  ne  attendono”  (Swift 
steeds  await  us) ;  and  a  brilliant  scena  for  Leonora, 
“  Ah  1  sequirti  fino  agl’  ultimi,”  in  which  she  deprecates 
her  lover's  reproaches  at  her  coy  tardiness,  finely  con¬ 
ceived  and  finely  written. 

At  the  opening  of  Act  II.  occurs  a  lively  and  highly 
characteristic  song  for  the  gipsy  girl  Preziosilla,  leading 
the  way  to  a  noble  quintet,  accompanied  by  a  chorus 
of  pilgrims  outside,  “  Su  noi  concordi  c  supplici,”  the 
effect  of  which  is  surpassingly  fine,  and  almost  rivals 
that  of  the  admirable  triscwiife  in  the  third  act  of  the 
same  composer’s  Ernani. 

Then  follows  a  quaint,  simple  song  in  common  time, 
for  the  pretended  student,  “Son  Pereda,”  with  a 
dramatically -contrived  finale  to  the  scene,  in  which  the 
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burdi  ii  of  tliis  aiul  the  preceding  gipsy  song  arc  very 
ingeniously  and  cli'ectively  iuteriningLd. 

In  the  next  scene  occurs  one  of  the  gems  of  the  opera, 
“^ladre!  Madie!'’  an  exquisitely  melodious  hyinu 
to  the  Virgin,  without  which  scarcely  any  lyiic  compo¬ 
sition  seems  complete.  Commencing  in  the  key  of 
D  sharp  minor,  it  modulates  into  the  major  with  a 
lovely  plaintive  melody  of  haunting  beauty,  and  which 
recurs  more  than  once  throughout  the  opera  in 
Leonoras  scenes,  and  forms  the  principal  motive  of 
the  short  overture. 

At  the  opening  of  the  second  act,  a  long  prelude, 
with  a  pleasing  clarionet  solo,  introduces  a  line  aria  for 
tenor,  “Oh!  tu  che  in  seno  agl'  angeli,”  the  second 
part  of  which,  full  of  trying  intervals,  was  added  by 
the  composer  expressly  for  the  present  representative 
of  the  part.  Signor  Mongini,  whose  magniticent  voice, 
aided  by  his  energetic  delivery,  enables  him  to  triumph 
over  the  dilhcultics  which  to  almost  any  other  singer 
would  be  insurmountable.  Still  more  striking  and 
effective  is  the  superb  dramatic  outburst  for  Don 
Carlos,  “Ah!  egli  e  stilvo,’’  broadly  phrased  and  in¬ 
strumented,  and  original  in  construction,  though  the 
hearer  is  slightly  reminded  of  Pizarro's  grand  vendetta 
song  in  Recthoven’s  Fidclio.  Declaimed  in  the  grandest 
and  most  fervid  style  by  our  great  English  baritone, 
Mr.  Santlcy,  the  effect  produced  is  electrical.  In  the 
next  scene,  representing  the  camp  of  the  allied  armies 
of  Italy  and  Spain,  a  gay  “  Tarantella,”  a  very  charming 
and  characteristic  song  for  the  gipsy  Preziosilla,  and  a 
spirited  “  Rataplan”  for  the  same,  with  chorus  (un¬ 
accompanied).  deserve  the  higliest  praise,  though  the 
last-named  murexau  bears  a  strong  likeness  to  the  yet 
more  famous  “  Rataplan”  chorus  for  male  voices  in 
ileyerbeer's  Ilufiuciiots ;  indeed,  Verdi's  gradual  ap¬ 
proximation  to  the  style  of  the  Cerman  school,  become 
more  evident  in  his  latest  composition,  to  which  we  arc 
about  to  refer,  begins  to  be  apparent  in  La  Forza. 

The  principal  features  in  the  fourth  act  arc — a 
humorous  concerted  scene  for  the  comic  friar.  Fra 
Jlellitonc,  and  some  mendicants  to  whom  he  is  ad¬ 
ministering  charity;  a  grand  duct  between  Alvaro, 
now  become  a  monk,  and  Don  Carlos,  goatling  him  to 
his  revenge  ;  a  beautiful  atlagio  cavatina  for  Leonora, 
accompanieil  on  tlie  harj) — “  Pace,  pace,  mio  Dio " — and 
a  short  duct  of  rapturous  joy  between  tlie  lovers  re¬ 
united  for  a  moment  to  be  for  ever  divided  by  death, 
“  Si.  dumpie  ii  me  presso.” 

Whatever  may  be  th.e  faults  of  T.n  Forza  (hi  Dislitio, 
it  abounds  in  lovely  melodies,  even  more  so  than  his 
last  great  work,  J>  oi  C<trhix,  though  this  is  more  re¬ 
markable  for  Ecientiiic  condunation,  greater  severit}’ 
ami  cliastcness  of  style,  ami  gorgeously  rich  instru¬ 
mentation. 

Another  story  of  crime  ami  expiation  tobe' unr.avellcd 
in  all  its  ghastly  horrors.  Verdi  is  not  sie.gular  among 
composers  in  having  found  this  historical  episode  in  the 
life  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain  congenial  to  his  taste,  his 
talented  countiyinan  and  contemporary,  i^ignor  Costa, 
having  in  184  f — nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago — 
written  an  opera  on  this  same  theme,  the  poem  being 
Bujrplied  by  no  less  gifted  a  pen  than  tliat  of  Earl 
Russell,  while  the  principal  characters  were  represented 


by  the  great  vocal  triumvirate,  Grisi,  ISIario,  and 
Lablache;  yet  its  success  was  neither  brilliant  nor 
lasting;  while  Schiller,  among  German  poets,  and 
Otway,  among  the  English,  selected  it  as  a  subject  on 
which  to  exercise  their  dramatic  genius.  The  most 
celebrated  is  that  of  the  German  dramatist,  and  it  is 
on  this  that  Verdi's  libretto,  ad.aptcd  for  him  by 
^IM.  Jlery  and  Du  Lode,  is  founded. 

The  following  is  an  epitome  of  the  story  of  the  opera 
as  produced  at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera  House,  Covent 
Garden,  in  the  June  of  18d7,  its  lirst  original  per¬ 
formance  having  taken  place  a  few  weeks  earlier  at  the 
'1  heiitre  dcs  Italiens,  Paris : — 

Don  Carlo.s,  son  of  Philip  H.  of  Spain,  is  devotedly 
attached  to  the  young  and  beautiful  Princc.ss  Elizabeth 
de  d'alois,  daughter  of  the  second  Henri  of  France,  but 
state  reasons  induce  the  hatter  to  promise  his  daughter's 
hand  to  the  father  instead  of  the  son.  She  falls  an 
uncomplaining  if  suffering  victim,  and  the  marriage 
is  solemnised ;  but  Don  Carlos  is  utterly  unable  to 
subdue  his  decp-seatcil  passion  for  his  father's  bride, 
and  confides  his  unhaj>py  secret  to  his  devoted  friend, 
Rodrigo,  Marquis  of  Posa,  who  urges  him  to  stille  love 
by  war,  and  to  assist  with  his  valour  and  arms  the 
unhappy  Flemings,  who  liave  risen  in  insurrection 
against  their  oppressor,  the  Spanish  king  (his  own 
father),  and  his  mercile.ss  agent,  the  Duke  of  Mva. 
This  trusty  friend,  however,  contrives  to  convey  a  note 
secretly  to  the  queen  from  her  adorer,  and  even  to 
procure  him  an  interview.  In  it  he  at  lirst  but  entreats 
her  majesty’s  influence  with  the  king  to  procure  the 
royal  permission  to  visit  Flanders,  but  soon  their 
mutual  i)assion  will  not  be  repressed  ;  the  (luecn  con¬ 
fesses  that  she  loves  him  still,  and  the  unhappy  Carlos 
presses  her  frantically  to  his  heart  as  he  rushes  from 
her  presence.  These  evidences  of  a  strong  thon/n 
comparatively  innocent  love  have  not  been  unnoticed 
by  the  Princc.ss  Eboli,  an  intriguing  coquette,  herself 
smitten  with  a  teniler  attachment  to  the  young  prince, 
and  hoi>ing  herself  not  indilVerent  to  him. 

At  a  Jclc  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  the  sorrow-stricken 
young  queen,  weary  of  the  joyous  sights  and  sounds 
that  surround  her,  retires  within  the  chapel  to  jnay. 
Ill’s!  investing  the  treacherous  princess  with  her  mantle, 
veil,  and  mask,  that  she  may  play  at  royalty  in  her 
absence,  t'arlos,  entering,  mistakes  her  for  the  object 
of  his  love,  and  pours  out  to  her  the  whole  torrent  of 
his  passion.  'J  he  jn  inccs.s,  enraged  .at  his  coldness  for 
herself  when  he  discovers  his  mistake,  resolves  to 
bctr.ay  their  guilty  secret  to  the  king,  to  whom  she 
contrives  to  convey  a  casket  containing  a  packet  of 
letters  and  a  portrait  of  tlie  prince,  for  which  act  she 
is  subsequently  stung  v.itli  remorse,  but  too  late;  for 
the  king,  already  deeply  incensed  against  his  son  for 
his  avowed  sympathy  with  the  Flemings,  summons  to 
his  counsel  the  grand  inquisitor,  to  whom  ho  relates 
the  ilonble  crime  of  which  he  believes  him  guilty,  and 
w  ho  onlers  him  to  imin  ison  his  son  in  a  dungeon,  to 
which  also  he  would  willingly  consign  Don  Rodrigo, 
his  faithful  friend,  and  whom  the  king  h.as  also  taken 
into  his  confidence.  Rodrigo's  death  is  re.solvcd  on 
by  the  ministers  of  the  Impiisition,  to  whom  he  has 
rendered  himself  obnoxious,  and  when  he  secretly 
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lepairs  to  visit  Don  Civi  los  in  his  piison,  a  shot  from 
au  assassin's  avquobuse  pLiictratcs  iiis  heart.  F>oforc  he 
expires,  this  devoteil  fi  ieinl  reveals  that  he  has  tahen 
upon  himself  the  onus  of  having  been  the  promoter  of 
the  Flemish  ilisalTectlon  by  owning  corlain  papers 
{ouud  in  his  possession,  ami  that  Carlos  will  therefore 
be  set  at  liberty.  Released  from  piison,  he  is  to  meet 
on  the  morrow,  at  the  convent  cf  St.  Just,  his  former 
love,  now  his  )• .'  to  bid  her  an  eternal  adieu  ere 
he  sails  for  Flanders  to  fulfd  his  dead  friend's  higli 
mission  there.  An  iinp.assioned  interview  takes  place 
between  the  unlnqipy  pair  *•  more  sinned  against  tlian 
sinning.”  Just  as  they  are  exchanging  farewells  by 
the  chaste  titles  of  “  son'' and motlier,"  the  enraged 
king  enters,  accompanied  by  the  giand  inquisitor,  and, 
denouncing  his  sou  as  a  shainele.ss  and  treacherous 
criminal,  consigns  him  to  the  terrible  power  of  the 
Inquisition.  Rut  short  space  remains  to  describe, 
much  less  expatiate  on,  the  musical  beauties  entwine  1 
round  this  intensely  gloomy  ami  at  the  s.amc  time 
deeply  pathetic  story,  many  of  which  charm  the  heart 
bv  their  .sinqdo  meloily,  while  they  surprise  and  delight 
the  c.ar  with  their  dignity  and  pas.sion,  and  the  rich, 
graceful,  iind  haiinonious  scoring  of  their  accompani¬ 
ment.  Chief  among  these  are  the  lovely  duets  between 
Carlos  and  Rodiigo  in  Act  I. — “Mio  fedel,  fratel 
d'affetto,”  and  “  Dio,  ebe  nell'  alma  iufonderc" — tlic 
latter,  in  particular,  a  strikingly  orlgin.al  compositii  n  ; 
a  piquant  and  lively  chorus  of  ladies,  “II  giardin." 
ushering  in  the  quaint  characteristic  “  Canzone  del 
velo.”  in  imitation  of  a  .Saracenic  ballad ;  an  exquisitely 
lovely  avia,  “  Carlo  die  sol,'’  when  Rodrigo  gives  the 
prince's  note  to  the  queen — decidedly  one  of  the  most 
pure  and  delicious  things  in  the  opera,  and  sung  l>y 
Signor  Graziani  with  rare  feeling  and  expression ;  a 
beautiful  duet  full  of  impassioned  tenderness  between 
the  lovers,  “Pei  duto  ben,  mio  sol  tesor;”  a  plaintively 
melodious  cav.atina  for  the  princess,  “  Non  piange,  mia 
compagna a  highly  dramatic  scena  in  which  the 
woes  of  the  unliappy  Flemings  arc  most  mqiros.sivdy 
doscribed  to  the  king  by  Rodrigo — “  O,  signor,  di 
Fiandra  arrive another  sweet  and  expressive  caiizmic 
(Famore  for  Carlos,  “  lo  la  vidi  c  al  suo  sorriso 
followed  by  the  grand  terzetto,  “Trema!  io  son,”  the 
pizzicato  accompaniment  to  which  is  extremely  beau¬ 
tiful  and  efieetivc;  a  very  grand  and  imiuessivc 
“Marche  de  cortege'’  in  Verdi's  own  and  best  style; 
the  grand  scena  for  the  king  at  the  commencement  of 
Act  III.,  “Ella  giammai  m’auu),''  in  the  acconqmniment 
to  which  there  is  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  inquisi¬ 
tors’  chorus  ill  Aleyerbecr's  Aj'ncctine;  the  brilliant 
bravura  for  the  Pi  ineess  Eboli,  “  Dona  fatal,”  superbly 
rendered  by  rjadame  Fiicci ;  the  delicious  arias  for 
I’o.higo  (who  certniidy  has  the  best  of  the  music)  in 
the  prison  scene,  “  Per  me  qiiinto  o  il  di  supremo,” 
and  “O  Carlo,  ascolta,”  both  gems  of  sweet  and  ex¬ 
pressive  melody ;  and  the  whole  ot  the  music  between 
the  queen  and  Carlos  of  the  Last  act,  which,  indeed,  is 
little  more  than  one  scene.  Spaee  is  wauling  to  do 
more  than  allude  to  the  chonuscs  and  concerted  musie, 
irhieh  in  riehness  and  originality  of  orchestration 
surp,ass  any  of  the  former  works  of  Verdi.  No  doubt 
rcuiains  that  if  this  his  latest  production  docs  not 


contain  so  much  that  is  haunting,  and  soon  becomes 
familiar,  as  is  usually  tlie  case  with  his  compositions, 
yet  that  it  evinces  a  far  higher  order  of  skill  and  science 
than  any  of  its  popular  and  favourite  prelecessors. 
One  thing  at  lu.ist  is  certain,  that  theoftencr  Don  Carlos 
is  heard  the  more  highly  will  it  be  apin-eciated  by  critics 
and  connoisseurs. 

(liu-eppc  Verdi  was  the  sou  of  a  bumble  inukceper 
at  Roncola,  an  obscure  Italian  town,  where  he  was 
born  in  ISl  f,  imd  from  the  organist  of  wliicli  the 
future  celebrated  and  popular  compose  received  his 
earliest  instruction  in  that  art  in  which  he  has  since 
become  so  world-renowned.  Thanks  to  his  own  early- 
develojied  genius,  lie  soon  outstripped  his  tutor,  ainl, 
being  aided  liy  friends,  was  enabled  to  repair  to  Milan, 
where  he  studied  earnestly  under  the  care  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  musical  director  of  La  Scala.  and  there  it  was 
that  he  produced  his  first  work,  Olnrto  di  San  Boni- 
fazto,  which  met  with  a  favourable  reception.  Less 
fortuimto  v.as  his  next  composition,  a  comic  op.'ra, 
entitled  l~u  (liurno  di  Bi;ini\  which  was  a  complete 
failure,  a;  d  no  wonder,  the  genius  of  Verdi  being 
essentially  tragic.  Ten  months  of  rest  and  relaxation 
were  followed  by  the  production  of  the  serious  opcr.n. 
of  Xahiico,  the  succe.ss  of  which  was  triumph.aiit,  and 
^'erdi's  name  was  at  once  raiscil  to  the  highest  rank 
among  It.alian  composers,  lie  then  produced  in  rajiid 
succcs.sion  I  Loiid>ardi.  abounding  with  musical  beauties, 
based  on  a  rambling,  ill-constructed,  and  uninteresting 
libretto;  Tinnui/,  remarkable  as  having  been  the  first 
of  his  operas  brought  to  this  country ;  1  Due  Fusenri, 
and  Joan  il'Arc;  all  these  between  1813 — l.j.  In  181.') 
be  brought  out  successively,  at  Naples,  Attila  and 
MacUth ;  the  first  a  decided  failure,  the  second  a  com¬ 
plete  success.  Not  only  was  its  talented  composer 
recalled  more  than  thirty  times  during  its  first  repre¬ 
sentation,  but  at  its  conclusion  he  was  presented  with 
a  laurel  crown  in  gold.  Yet  this  opera  has  never  boon 
popular  or  much  known  in  the  country  of  Sh.akspcarc. 
The  same  year  was  qvroduced.  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre, 
London,  /  .l/(/s)i(u/iVi-/,  founded  on  Schiller's  ilohUrs. 
The  heroine's  part  was  written  expressly  for  Jenny 
Lind,  but  even  her  great  gifts  failed  to  render  this 
opera  popular.  Passing  over  one  or  two  compositions 
which  have  never  attained  even  passing  fame,  wo  come 
to  Luisa  Midhr,  produced  at  Naples  in  1810,  and  Bit/o- 
htto,  one  of  his  mo.st  exquisitely  beautiful  and  finished 
productions,  first  given  at  Venice  iii  18.)1.  Founded 
on  the  drama  of  /.i  J!oi  s'Amuse,  by  Victor  Hugo,  one 
of  the  most  powerful  writers  of  the  age,  and  .abounding 
with  morctaux  of  the  choicest  melody  and  beauty,  this 
lovely  opera,  considcrcil  by  its  composer  as  bis  mastor- 
picco,  is  one  of  the  most  cliarming  and  poimlar  of  his 
wolk.s,  with  the  exc-  ption,  peilnq  s,  of  its  successor, 
the  ever  fresli  and  delightful  Troraton’,  first  produce  I 
at  Rome,  where  it  was  written  for  the  Carnival  of 
18.'>3.  Here,  too,  w;is  written  and  prodneeil  in  the 
.same  year  Lai  'J'rariala,  already  eommente  I  on.  The 
next  works  of  this  gifte.l  and  j)roliIie  eonqioser  were 
Simon  Bocvanc'jra  and  Kinij  J.uir — which  last,  however, 
even  if  compMed,  has  never  yet  seen  the  light— /.d 
L'orza  del  Dtstino,  ami  his  lust  great  and  most  liuLlied 
work,  Don  Carlos. 


THE  FASHIONS. 


Complete  trousseaux  can  be  procured  from  her :  fine 
and  carefully  got  up  lingeries,  crinolines,  corsets,  under¬ 
skirts,  bonnets,  and  coiffures. 

For  crinoline,  it  is  considered  quite  as  inconsistent 
with  the  present  fashion  to  be  without  aiiif  as  to  wear  too 
much  of  it.  A  horsehair  jupon,  however,  answers  the 
purpose  ipiitc  well.  It  is.  of  course,  much  gored,  and 
all  under-skirts  must  be  gored  also. 

The  corset  should  be  small  and  very  low.  We  are 
competent  to  state  that  tight-lacing  is  a  fashion  quite 
gone  out  in  Pari.s.  whatever  it  may  be  in  England;  it 
is  now  a  recognised  fact  that 

t  tight-lacing  not  only  injures  the 
health,  but  quite  takes  off  all 
grace  from  the  figure.  An  easy 
corset,  allowing  of  perfect  free¬ 
dom  in  all  movements,  while 
supporting  the  figure  as  it  should, 
is  now  preferred  by  our  most  ele¬ 
gant  Parisians  to  any  other. 

To  have  a  firncvful  figure  is 
the  object,  rather  than  to  have  a 
very  slender  one,  and  no 


— Coi'NTUY  Toilet. 

A  crinoline  hat,  ornamented  with  a  tulle  scarf,  flow¬ 
ing  on  the  shoulders,  and  fastencil  round  the  crown 
with  bouciuets  of  little  roses.  The  whole  dress  is 
inafle  of  jK*arl-grey  English  poplin,  and  coinposetl  of  a 
]>lain  under-skirt  and  a  tunic  skirt  open  in  front  and 
at  the  sides,  with  a  low  bodice  and  sleeves  <t  la  jitirc. 
'i'he  trimming  consists  of  coloured  silk  buttons  and 
cross  strips.  A  pleated  muslin  chemisette  completes 
this  toilet. 

45,0. — Walkino  'Foilet  loi:  a  Young 

IrtUV. 

A  tulle  bonnet,  in  the  fanchon  shape, 
adorned  with  a  tuft  of  roses  on  each  . 

side ;  strings  of  ribbon,  tied  in  a  bow 
under  the  chignon.  'Phe  double  tlress  /  ' 

is  entirely  made  of  plain  muslin,  trim-  /]  /> 

med  with  coloured  silk  cross  strips,  and  //  / 

buttons  to  match  ;  muslin  scarf.  /  !  /a 


.  -  person 

who  laces  too  tightly  can  possibly 
look  really  graceful ;  she  will  1^ 
constrained  in  all  her  movements, 
and  her  figure  will  be  stiff  and 
straight  instead 
^  of  pliable  and 

^  elegant. 

Modern  pale¬ 
tots  and  jackets 
do  not,  it  18  true, 
show  off  the 
figure  to  great 
advantage ;  on 
the  contrary, 
being  quite  loose 
k  and  straight, 

Ik  they  completely 

K  hide  it,  and  a 

lady  may  have  a 
thick  or  slender 
waist  without 
any  one  knowing 
anything  about 
it.  This  has 
evidently  be- 
come  a  source  of 
annoyance 
some  ladies,  and 
short  paletots, 
with  waistbands 
them,  are 
made  very  fre- 
qucntly  j  ust  now 

V  1’ ravelling 

"  ”  drosses  are  made 

of  alpaca  or 
mohair.  Double 
skirts,  triminetl 
iilcaux,  or  plaits,  arc  worn  with 
or  rather  out -door  jackets,  to 
re  made  of  foulard  and  Icno  or 
Embroidered  patterns  of  one  or  many  shades 
of  colour  arc  also  rcckoneel  among  the  most  favouiite 
trimmings.  Alpaca  dresses  arc  often  trimmed  with 
narrow  cross  strips,  studded  with  pearl  or  jet  knOoS, 
and  placed  upon  all  the  scams  of  the  gored  widths. 

A  very  pretty  dress  for  a  young  lady  is  of  white 
.  Tn  of  small  pink  flowerets ;  the 
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In  this  sultry  month  of  August,  our 
great  Crystal  Palace  has  really  be¬ 
come  quite  a  hothouse,  an  immense, 
crowded  hothouse,  so  we  liael  rather 
study  fashions  elsewhere  just  now. 

'J’o  tell  the  truth,  both  Parisians  and 
foreigners  are  Viy  this  time  getting 
rather  sick  of  the  Great  Exhibition, 
and  the  most  part  are  seeking  fresh 
pleasures  in  the 
Bountry  or  by 
the  seaside. 

There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  still  a  great  i 

deal  of  anima-  M 

lion  and  excite- 
ment  in  our  great 

city,  consequent  ^||\ 

especially  upon  . 

the  presence  of 
so  many  foreign 
sovereigns  who 
have  been,  and 

are  some  of  them  / 

still,  visiting  ^  v 

'Somorte-saison 

is  thought  of  by  flF'*,'  W  ' 

77io(/is<e.v  in  town 

this  year:  new  b.  ^  4 

patterns,  new 
inventions  are 
daily  reiiuired  of 
them. 

'Miere  is  so 
much  variety  in 

the  fashions  that  v  ~ 

we  have  but  to 
choose  which 
style  suits  us 
iK'st,  pei-sonally,  among  all  those  that  are  now  admitted 
as  la  mode. 

If  any  of  our  English  lady  readers  are  just  now 
visiting  Paris,  we  would  suggest  that  an  hour  spent  in 
.Miulamc  Pieffort's  saloons.  Hue  (irange  Hatclicre,  No.  1, 
will  give  them  a  clearer  insight  into  all  that  is  elegant 
and  fashionable  than  any  of  our  descriptions  ever 
could. 

Madame  Pieffort  does  not  make  dresses  and  mantles 
only ;  she  understands  every  part  of  a  lady’s  toilet. 


454. — Country  Toilet. 


foulard,  with  a  patte; 
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nnder-skirt  is  of  white  silk,  trimmed  round  the  bottom 
with  a  light  ruche  of  pink  and  white  silk.  The  dress 


Another  bodice  is  of  wiiite  nainsook ;  it  is  orna¬ 
mented  with  wide  braces  of  blue  ribbon,  edged  with 


skirt  is  open  on  either  side  with  revers  and  rosettes  of  i  black  gui])ure.  Bows  with  long  ends  are  placed  upon 


pink  and  white  ribbon.  The  low  bodice  is  ornamented 
with  a  small  berthe,  edged  round  with  a  narrow  pinked- 
out  pink  and  white  ruche. 

A  dress  of  blue  silk,  with  a  double  skirt,  is  trimmed 
thus:  the  first  skirt  with  several  narrow  pinked-out 
flounces;  the  second,  which  is  much  shorter,  with  cross 
strips  divided  by  ])atterns  worked  in  satin  stitch.  The 
low  bodice  is  ornamented  in  the  same  style.  A  ^larie 
Antoinette  fichu,  edged 
with  pinked-out  ruches,  is 
worn  over  it.  'J'his  fichu 
is  tied  at  the  back  in  two 
long  lappets. 

l^t  us  also  describe  a 
dress  of  light  Bismarck- 
coloured  glace  silk,  striped 
across  with  rouleaux  of 
satin  of  the  same  colour, 
piped  on  either  side.  This 
triniuiing  covers  the  baek 
and  sides  of  the  dress 
only,  leaving  the  front 
plain:  an  apron  of  rich 
artistic  guipure  is  laid 
over  this  front  part,  and 
trinuned  with  bows  of  Bis¬ 
marck  -  coloured  ribbon. 

The  dri  ss  is 
fastened  in 
front  with 
buttons, 
edged  with 
guipure, 
similar  but- 
t  0  n  3  are 
placed  over 
the  outer 
seam  of  the 
coat  sleeves : 
the  e  j)  a  u  - 
lettes  are 
formed  of 
satin  rou¬ 
leaux  anil 
bows  of  rib¬ 
bon. 

A  dress  of 
black  gros- 
grain  silk  has 
a  long  train - 
shaped  skirt, 
ornamented 
with  inter¬ 
laced  rings  of 
straw  jiasse- 
menteric,  fol¬ 
lowing  the 
shape  of  the 
court  train : 
a  wide  sash 
of  black  rib¬ 
bon  is  em¬ 
broidered 

and  fringed  with  straw.  The  bodice  is  trimmed  to 
corresiiond,  and  fastened  with  buttons  of  silk  and 
straw. 

In  lingerie  we  notice  some  pretty  new  bodicc.s.  One 
13  of  white  muslin,  trimmed  with  strips  formed  of  a 
network  of  black  ribbon,  covered  with  white  lace,  and 
insertion  in  embroidery.  'J'his  trimming  is  put  on 
round  the  neck  and  sleeves  and  dowu  the  front.  'J'he 
waistband  is  of  the  same  style. 


the  shoulders.  A  blue  sash  is  fastened  over  the  waist¬ 
band  of  the  bodice.  'I'he  neck  is  also  trimmed  with 
blue  ribbon,  edged  with  black  guipure,  and  a  similar 
trimming  is  placed  over  the  outer  seam  of  the  coat 
sleeve  ami  round  the  wristbands. 

'I'he  new  caps  are  ipiite  round,  or  rather  oval,  but 
they  cover  the  to])  of  the  head  only,  leaving  the  chig¬ 
non  quite  uncovered.  A  pretty  jiattern  is  composed  of 
an  oval  piece  of  white  blonde, 
embroidered  with  small  pearls. 
In  front  there  is  a  bandeau  of 
green  ribbon,  with  bunches 
formed  of  the  same  small  pearls, 
'fhe  ribbon  is  continued  in  long 
lappets,  edged  with  blonde. 

Another  cap  is  made  of  'Vene¬ 
tian  guipure ;  it  is  trimmed  round 
with  a  plait  of  sarcenet  and  satin 
ribbon  of  a  pretty  shade  of  light 
red.  'J'his  jdait  is  continued  in 
long  ends  falling  at  the  back ;  a 
light  garland  of  brown  tinted 
foliage  is  placed  on  one  side  and 
droops  over  the  chignon.  I.ap- 
pc  ts  of  red  gros-grain  libbou  are 
edged  with  guijiure. 

ISlue  ribbons  and  golden  foliage 
also  look  ex¬ 
tremely  well 
for  trimming 
a  cap  of  this 
style. 

J.ittlc  girls' 
frocks  are 
made  with 
double  skirts, 
in  all  mate¬ 
rials.  Jngrey 
mohair  the 
under  -  skirt 
is  trimmed 
with  a  cross- 
strip  of  IjC- 
g  i  o  n  of 
Honour  red 
ribbon,  stud- 
<1  e  d  wit  h 
pearl  knobs. 
'J  he  upper- 
skirt  is  of 
black,  grey, 
white  and 
red  plaid 
pojilinette;  it 
is  cut  out  in 
square  tabs 
r  o  u  n  (1  the 
bottom,  and 
finished  off 
with  smal/ 
olive -shaped 
gimp  grelots 
of  all  the 

shades  of  the  plaid  material,  'fhe  low  square  bodice 
and  short  sleeves  are  of  grey  mohair,  and  trimmed 
with  red  ribbon  and  pearl  knobs,  to  match  with  the 
skirt. 

Another  little  girl's  frock  is  of  white  leno  chine  of 
various  bright  colours.  I'he  skirt  is  cut  out  in  van- 
dykes,  liordered  with  black  ribbon ;  between  each 
Vandyke  there  is  a  small  bow  of  ribbon,  with  a  bunch 
of  jet  beads.  'I'lie  low  bodice  is  made  with  epaulettes, 

2  K 
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and  a  waistband  with  long  lappets  at  the  back ;  it  is 
ti’iniined  witli  Hack  ribbon  and  jet  beads. 

A  pretty  little  costume,  skirt  and  paletot  of  brown 
and  white  striped  sultana,  is  triinined  with  pii'ings  and 
small  rouleaux  of  brown  (Dismarck)  satin  and  buttons 
to  correspond.  The  under-skirt  is  of  bright  red  cash- 
mere.  ret  of  browni  straw,  trimmed  with  a  wreath 
of  foliage  of  the  same  colour  and  one  red  rose  at 
the  side. 

I.ittle  boys’  costumes  are  made  of  bro^sni  holland, 
with  plain  wide  trousers.  Tlie  jacket  has  sqiiarc 
basques,  and  is  trimmed  with  red  woisteii  braid.  Two 
rows  of  small  red  buttons  are  placed  in  front  and  upon 
the  rovers  of  the  sleeves. 

Other  costumes  of  stripcil  pique  also  have  short  wide 
trousers,  'idic  small  loose  jacket  is  trimmed  v.-ith  white 
braid  put  on  in  the  Hungarian  fashion.  The  waistcoat, 
of  the  same  material,  is  fastened  with  round  ivory 
buttons. 

Rut  to  return  to  ladic^’  d.rcsses.  Wc  notice  that 
white,  light  grey,  or  buff-coloured  dresses,  trimmed 
with  blue,  bright  pink,  or  violet,  arc  among  the  most 
fashionable. 

Let  us  glance  at  .=ome  of  the  dresses  that  are  daily 
sent  by  rarisiancoKtumres-  to  the  watering-places  most 
in  vogue. 

Some  single  toilets  are  made  with  round  skirts,  not 
short,  but  not  train-shaped. 

A  dress  of  dust-grey  foulard  is  trimmed  round  the 
bottom  with  a  pleated  flounce,  an  inch  and  a  quarter 
deep,  of  bright  blue  silk,  above  which  there  are  three 
narrow  cross-strips  piped  with  white.  A  second  skirt 
is  shaped  like  a  tunic,  slit  open  on  either  side,  rounded 
in  front  and  at  the  back ;  there  is  a  large  rosette  with 
long  lappets  of  grey  foulard,  piped  with  blue.  The 
low  square  bodice  is  trimmed  with  blue  cross-strips, 
piped  with  white,  and  a  narrow  blue  quilling.  Coat- 
sleeves  ornamented  to  correspond,  with  cross-strips  and 
small  rosettes.  Tight-fitting  jacket,  without  sleeves,  of 
the  same  m.aterial,  and  trimmed  in  the  same  style. 

Another  dress,  with  skirts  of  the  same  length,  is 
made  thus : — 

First  skirt  of  mauve-coloured  glace  silk,  ornamented 
round  the  bottom  with  half-circles  formed  of  fan- 
shaped  pleated  silk  of  a  darker  shade  of  mauve. 
Each  half-circle  is  ])iped  wdth  straw-coloured  silk,  and 
looks,  as  it  were,  suspended  by  a  delicate  cord  of  straw- 
coloured  silk  gimp. 

Between  each  half-circle  the  skirt  is  cut  out  into  a 
Vandyke  ;  there  is,  therefore,  alternately  one  half-circle 
and  one  Vandyke. 

Tlie  second  skirt  is  of  silver-grey  bengaline.  It  is 
gored  and  hxiped  up  with  fan-shaped  pleats,  over  which 
are  placed  mauve-coloured  half-circles,  with  straw- 
coloured  ornaments  similar  to  those  upon  the  under¬ 
skirt. 

Corselet  bodice  of  silver-grey  bengaline,  trimmed 
with  dark  mauve  cross-strips  and  vciy  small  circles, 
ornamented  with  straw  pipings  and  passementerie. 
High  under-bodice  of  lighter  coloured  mauve  silk. 
Tight  sleeves  of  the  same,  trimmed  to  corre.spond  with 
the  corselet  bodice. 

To  complete  the  toilet,  a  paletot  of  Chantilly  lace. 


without  sleeves,  and  a  round  Leghorn  bonnet,  trimmed 
with  mauve  ribbons  and  a  wreath  of  brown  tinted 
foliage.  Voilette  cf  white  blonde,  with  pointed  peplum 
lapj)ct3  fastened  at  the  liack. 

We  have  noticed  a  great  number  of  ball  toilets 
compos 'd  with  the  rich  foulard  materials  exhibited  by 
La  Malle  des  Indcs  (Passage  Vcrdcau).  These  dresses 
have  acquired  a  certain  celebrity  because  it  is  well 
known  they  have  been  pui’chascd  Vy  crowned  heads, 
and  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  the  elite  of  fashionable 
ladies  have  prided  themselves  upon  choosing  the  same 
for  evening  toilets. 

Now  that  the  season  of  watering-places  and  the  sea¬ 
side  has  .arrived,  we  see  ladies  flocking  to  La  !Mallc  des 
Indcs  to  select  their  tr.avelling  costumes.  Wc  remind 
those  ladies  who  live  far  from  P.aris  that  the  proprietor 
of  La  Millie  des  Indes  is  ready  to  send  them  jmt  fre 
his  collection  of  si>ccimcns  of  the  latc.st  novelties  in 
foulard.  ITie  letters  should  be  directed  Pas.sage  Vor- 
doau,  24  and  2G. 

Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  graceful  than  the 
new  shapes  of  our  dainty  little  bonnets. 

In  Bismarck  colour  we  sec  bonnets  and  hats,  fanchons 
and  toquets. 

Tlicre  are  two  different  tints  called  Bismarck ;  one 
is  a  light  golden,  the  other  a  dark  rcdilisli  sli.ade  of 
brown.  Wc  constantly  hear  both  these  go  by  the  same 
name,  only  one  is  called  “  Bismarck  clair,”  or  light,  the 
other  “  Bismarck  fonce,"’  or  ilark. 

English  straw  of  both  these  shades  is  worn  for  h..its 
and  bonnets  of  all  shapes.  All  straw  in  raked  plaits 
is  called  English  in  Paris,  with  what  reason  we  don't 
know.  Flat  plaits  distinguish  the  Belgian  straw,  and 
that  which  is  not  sewn  is  Italian.  The  latter  is  the 
finest  and  most  expensive. 

Among  the  newest  shapes  we  notice  the  fanelmn 
clorhette,  bell-shaped,  as  its  name  informs  us;  it  has 
hardly  any  border. 

In  white  tulle,  arr.angcd  in  bouillons  and  trimmed 
with  a  garland  of  convolvulus,  forming  a  fringe  round 
it,  it  is  extremely  pretty.  Lappets  of  white  blonde 
and  trailing  sprays  of  buds  and  foliage  fall  at  the  back, 
over  the  chignon. 

Of  the  same  shape  wc  h.avc  seen  a  bonnet  of  rose- 
coloured  crape,  shaded  witli  white  lace,  embroidered 
with  crystal  and  trimmed  with  B.anksia  roses.  Lappets 
of  white  lace  are  fastened  in  front  by  one  or  two  roses. 

And  another  of  Bi.r.narck-coloured  crape,  the  golden- 
brown  shade,  trimmed  with  straw  fuchsia  blossoms 
with  jet  stamens.  I.appets  of  black  lace  are  fastened 
by  a  brooch  of  straw  and  jet. 

A  sultana  bonnet  is  of  rice  straw.  Its  shape  recalls 
that  of  the  upper  part  of  a  Grecian  toquet ;  it  is  com¬ 
posed  of  strips  of  rice  sti-aw  piped  with  black  silk, 
arranged  in  coils  over  bouillons  of  blue  crape.  Stai'S 
cut  cut  of  rice  straw  form  a  border  over  the  outer 
bouillon  of  blue  crape.  The  strings  are  formed  of 
three  bouillons  of  blue  crape,  divided  by  rouleaux  of 
white  s.atin  edged  with  black. 

The  Alexandra  shape  is  also  of  rice  straw.  It  is 
oval  and  bent  a  little  above  the  c.ar8 ;  it  is  not  easy  to 
describe,  but  very  becoming,  c.speeially  to  ladies  who 
wear  curls  and  not  a  very  large  chignou.  The  mijdel 
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«e  saw  had  a  trimming  of  cactus  blossoms  veiled  with 
white  tulle,  and  wide  tulle  lappets  edged  with  lace. 

For  the  seaside,  oval  toquets  of  light  or  dark  Bismarck 
straw  are  trimmed  with  foliage  or  feathers  of  the  same 
colour. 

Berets  of  black  crinoline  studded  with  small  jet 
beads  and  bound  with  black,  dark  green  or  blue  or 
pnrplc  velvet,  are  ornanieutcd  with  a  feathery  golden 
sigrette  thrown  back  on  one  side. 

Bergere  bonnets  to  wear  with  elegant  country  or 
casino  toilets  arc  of  Leghorn  or  rice  straw,  and  trimmed 
with  wreaths  of  flowers  or  foliage  beautifully  imitated 
from  nature.  Fruits  and  berries  arc  often  mixed  with 
the  foliage. 

Capclincs  of  white  guipure  arc  one  of  the  prettiest 
novelties  of  the  season. 

They  are  also  made  of  lama  lace,  dcntcllc  de  lainc, 
and  are  botli  very  elegant  and  very  comfortable  to 
wear  of  an  evening  by  the  seaside. 

The  guipure  capclincs  arc  lined  with  pale  blue 
mauve,  maize,  or  rose-coloured  silk ;  but  the  lama  ones 
need  no  lining.  Both  arc  in  shape  like  a  fanchon  at 
the  back,  with  wide  rounded  lappets  in  front. 

Some  sort  of  warm  over-garment  is  always  indis¬ 
pensable  by  the  seaside,  for  however  hot  the  day 
may  have  been,  the  breeze  fieshcns,  and  evenings  are 
generally  quite  cool,  if  not  cold. 

The  fashionable  seaside  garment  of  the  season  is 
white,  whether  it  be  of  cashmere,  flannel,  or  inolleton. 
It  may  be  quite  plain  or  embroidered  in  black,  or  in 
various  briglit  colours  in  the  Bretonne  style,  as  we 
have  already  described  in  a  former  letter. 

The  Breton  costume  is,  in  fact,  quite  the  success  of 
the  season,  and  in  general  white  dresses  are  in  great 
favour,  whether  of  leno,  alj)aca,  or  cashmere,  for  seaside 
costumes,  of  muslin  or  organdi  for  the  country,  or  of 
Indian  mull  muslin  or  gaze  dc  Chambery  for  evening 
toilets.  Tlie  latter  are  trimmed  witli  cross-strips, 
bows,  and  lappets  of  coloured  silk  or  ribbou,  aud  lace 
insertion. 

UKSCKIPnON  OF  our,  1  ASIIIO.N'  PLATK. 

Left-Hand  FiauiUi. —  Visiting  or  WalUng  Toilet. — A 
leghorn  straw  bonnet,  with  a  sort  of  rounded  curtain. 
A  pink  ribbon  running  over  t!ie  crown,  or  passed 
through  the  curtain,  forms  the  strings,  tied  in  front 
with  a  rosette.  Ribbou  loops  aud  flowers  adorn  the 
front  of  the  bonnet.  The  dress  is  of  green  silk,  trimmed 
with  insertion  of  white  guipure  and  straw  ornaments. 
The  high  bodice,  buttoned  in  front,  forms  a  peplum 
square  in  front,  rounded  at  the  back,  aud  pointed  on 
the  sides.  A  long  point  is  added  on  each  side  of  the 
baek,  two  short  square  tabs  ornament  the  front,  the 
whole  being  liuished  off  with  straw  fringe.  Plain 
long  skirt. 

Indoor  Toilet  for  the  Countnj. — T'he  coiffure  is  com¬ 
posed  of  a  long  lace  la])pet  passed  under  the  chignon 
and  flowing  at  the  back ;  a  blue  velvet  ribbon  is  sewn 
over  the  laj)pct.  White  muslin  dress,  with  a  low 
bodice,  pointed  back  and  front ;  it  is  edged  with  a 
guipure  bordered  with  two  narrow  velvet  ribbons, 
which  join,  under  a  velvet  rosette,  two  guipure  braces 
also  tiumued  with  black  velvet.  Pleated  muslin  chemi¬ 


sette,  with  sleeves.  Velvet  and  guipure  waistband, 
from  which  depends  on  the  skirt  a  trunming  of  velvet 
and  jet.  The  muslin  tunic  is  ornamented  with  inser¬ 
tion  of  guiimre  with  black  velvet.  Long  plain  skirt. 

Costume  for  a  Little  Girl  from  Seven  to  Eight  Years 
Old. — Breton  hat  of  coarse  rice  straw,  trimmed  with  a 
coloured  ribbon  edged  with  red  silk  braid,  and  fastened 
with  a  large  silver  buckle.  Breton  vest  and  skirt  made 
of  a  thick  woollen  material,  trimmed  with  black  braid, 
and  narrow  red  woollen  bauds.  Black  boots. 

DESCinrnON  of  our  coloured  rATTERH 
Tuu  KosiiBrn  siirrm  in  Berlin  wool. 

Mate  rials:  ;{yd.  of  canvas;  1  skein  each  of  4  shades 
of  magenta  wool ;  2  skeins  each  of  darkest  shades  of 
green ;  3  skeins  of  liglit  green ;  1  doz.  skeins  of  black, 
for  grounding. 

This  pretty  little  slipper  looks  particularly  fresh  and 
bright  when  worked  with  nicely -shaded  rosc-coloure<l 
and  green  wool. 

The  little  people  for  whom  kind  mamma,  auntie,  or 
sister  will  take  the  not  very  great  trouble  of  working 
the  pretty  i)atteru  will  be  happy  indeed  to  wear  the 
rosebuds  on  their  tiny  feet. 

Tlio  size  of  the  slipper  will  of  course  depend  upon 
tliat  of  the  c.Tuvas,  but  it  will  look  all  the  prettier  for 
being  worked  upon  line.  The  lighter  shades  of  colour 
should  be  put  in  with  floss  silk.  The  rosebuds  might 
be  grounded  with  deep  blue  or  brown,  instead  of 
black ;  white  would  look  nice,  but  be  too  easily  soiled, 
perhaps. 

The  centre  bouquet  may  be  worked  by  itself,  and 
used  for  a  variety  of  fancy-work  articles,  such  as  watch- 
pockets,  letter-holders,  match-stands,  work-cases,  aud 
so  on.  Tlie  branches  at  the  sides  of  the  slipper  may 
also  very  easily  be  arranged  for  borders.  So  that,  with 
a  little  ingenuity,  our  pattern  may  be  useful  for  a  great 
many  purposes. 

Madame  Adolphe  Goubaud,  33,  Rathbonc-place, 
Oxford-street,  London,  W.,  supplies  the  above  ma¬ 
terials  for  Is.  Id. ;  liglit  shades  in  silk,  4d.  extra ; 
postage,  5d. 


PRESERVED  FLOWERS. 

HE  preservation  of  flowers,  in  their  natural  forms 
and  colours,  is  an  entirely  new  industry  that  has 
arisen  in  Germany.  Erfurt,  the  abode  of  nurserymen 
and  florists,  excels  in  manufacturing  bouquets,  wreaths, 
floral  decorations  for  rooms,  dinner-tables,  &c.,  made  of 
such  flowers,  and  our  information  is  gained  from 
sources  supplied  by  the  artists  of  that  city. 

First  get  a  basketful  of  lino  sand,  wash  it  till  all  the 
soluble  particles  are  gone.  You  will  know  when  this 
condition  is  reached  by  the  water  looking  quite  clear 
as  you  pour  it  off ;  when  you  are  quite  sure  of  the  fact, 
pour  tlie  sand  on  stones  or  boards  jilaccd  aslant,  so 
that  the  water  can  run  off,  and  let  it  dry  either  in  the 
sun  or  by  the  lire — it  must  bo  dry,  perfectly  dry. 
Then  pass  the  sand  through  a  sieve,  so  that  all  dusty 
particles  disappear  from  it,  as  there  are  always  some 
which  washing  and  drying  cannot  remove.  Then  pass 
it  through  a  coarae  sieve,  so  as  to  get  rid  of  too  large 
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grains.  AVhen  that  is  done,  rour  sand  should  present 
a  mass  of  fine  particles,  of  nearly  equal  size,  as  is,  for 
instance,  the  so-called  silver  sand,  used  for  uTiting. 
Keep  the  sand  in  a  very  dry,  and,  if  possible,  in  a 
wanu  place,  that  no  vitalising  quality  may  remain 
in  it. 

For  the  flowers,  cut  them  in  a  fidly-devclopcd  state, 
tahing  care  that  they  are  not  wet  nor  even  moist  with 
dew,  rain,  &c.  If  you  cannot  obtain  them  in  any 
other  than  a  damp  condition,  which  is  to  be  regretted, 
then  the  following  proceeding  will  have  to  be  taben  to 
mate  them  diy : — Taking  one  or  two  flowers  at  a  time, 
put  them  into  a  glass,  into  which  pour  just  enough 
water  that  the  ends  can  stand  in  it ;  the  flower 
will  then  diy,  and  still  suck  up  water  enough  not  to 
fade. 

Now’  get  a  box  or  pot,  or  anything  large  enough  to 
receive  your  flower  or  flowers ;  pour  sand  enough  into 
it  so  that  they  will  stand  by  tlicmselvt  s,  their  stems 
imbedded  in  the  sand.  And  now  for  that  part  of  the 
work  which  calls  for  still  and  delicate  fingering;  doii’t 
be  afraid ;  for  practice  renders  it  a  comparatively  easy 
matter.  You  have  to  fill  up  the  box  above  the  level  of 
the  flowers  with  sand,  so  that  the  flowers  are  com¬ 
pletely  imbedded  in  it.  By  means  of  a  tube,  or  a 
funnel,  or  a  sieve,  just  as  you  may  find  best  after  one 
or  two  attempts,  you  will  be  able  to  accomplish  it  in 
such  a  way  tliat  every  particle  of  the  flewer  rests  in 
sand,  and  that  your  tilling  up  shall  not  have  cmmpled 
or  displaced  the  smallest  j^etal.  Of  course,  this  por¬ 
tion  of  the  preparation  can  only  be  done  slowly  by  a 
beginner. 

And  now  take  care  not  to  shake  your  box,  else  the 
flowers  inside  may  be  injured.  Carry  it  to  a  jdace 
both  dry  aiid  warm,  so  that  all  the  moisture  in  the 
flower  may  pass  into  the  sand,  which,  being  porous,  is 
in  turn  acted  Upon,  and  will  let  the  moisture  pass 
entirely  out  ajid  thus  eva]>orate.  Avoid,  however, 
positive  heat,  or  the  colours  of  the  flower  will  fade; 
whilst  at  too  low'  a  temperature,  the  moisture  in  the 
flower  will  not  dry  quickly  enough,  and  so  rot  it.  '1  he 
warmth  should,  as  a  general  thing,  never  exceed  one 
hundrrd  degrees. 

'When  you  are  sure  that  your  flowers  have  fully 
dried — a  fact  a  very  little  pract'ce  in  touching  tlie  box 
will  teacli  you — the  thing  is  done.  Ojie-n  the  box,  and, 
holding  it  in  a  slanting  direction,  let  so  much  sand  run 
out  that  you  c;in  lift  the  flowers  by  the  stems ;  by 
turning-  it  on  its  side  and  almost  upside  dow'ii,  shaking 
it  gently,  and  it  necessary,  blowing  on  it,  all  the  san<l 
will  run  out.  and  you  have  t!;e  flowers  in  their  porfi'ct 
forms,  a  little  brittle  to  Ite  sure,  in  sucb  a  dry  state 
as  this,  and  tl.erefoic  requirijig  careful  handling.  But 
a  few  days’  exjKjsiue  to  the  atmosphere  will  have 
imparted  moisture  enough  to  the  llowers  to  make  them 
COiisiJeiably  less  briitlc. 

'Ihe  n  as<iii  why  the  larger  grains  of  sand  are  got  ri  l 
of  is  that  they  would  press  iineijually  ami  spoil  the 
flower,  which  afterwaids  would  retain  all  the  marks  of 
such  pnssuie;  the  dusty  paitich  s  of  tl.c  sand  are  also 
removed,  b,  ciius  ■  they,  as  w«ll  us  the  b<jluLle  particles 
removed  by  washing-,  would  adl.eie  to  the  iiuiry  and 
-velvety  parts  of  the  ilower,  so  as  never  to  be  got 


rid  of,  and  would  materially  impair  the  original 
beauty. 

For  the  same  reason,  glabrous  flowers  are  not  fit 
“  subjects.”  The  very  newest  discovery,  however 
about  t’lis  business  is,  that  this  mode  of  preserving 
flowers  in  tlieir  natural  state  is  quite  an  old  affair,  long 
forgotten,  and  resuscitated  by  the  increasing  demand 
for  bouquets. 

'riicre  is  nothing  newr  under  the  sun.  But  there  is 
much  that  is  beautiful  that  we  discover  not. 
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HE  visit  of  his  Imperial  Highness  tlic  Sultan,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  Belgian  VcJimtecrs,  has  con¬ 
siderably  disturbed  the  ordinary  routine  of  our  pubhc 
amusements.  There  has  been  so  much  to  sec  out  of 
doors,  with  the  flag  of  the  Grand  Turk  unfurled  from 
Buckingham  Palace,  and  the  Belgian  tricolour  every¬ 
where,  that  siglitsecrs  have  been  well  content  without 
theatrical  novelties,  popular  concerts,  See.  It  is  not 
every  month  in  the  year  wc  can  cheer  the  Turkish 
hymn  and  the  Brabanijonnc  with  a  “hip,  hip,  hurrah!” 
not  every  mouth  that  tlie  father  of  the  faithful 
Mussulmans  deigns  to  touch  his  fez  to  us,  and  tlirough 
his  interpreter  express  his  serene  satisfaction  at  our 
efforts  to  please;  not  every  month  that  the  citizen 
soldiers  of  Belgium  waltz  in  King-street,  and  sing  the 
National  Anthem  in  Che.apside,  AVc  have  been  holding 
carnival,  and  if  we  have  made  many  blunders,  and 
given  medals  to  wrong  people,  and  at  the  co.st  of  a 
large  amount  of  money  contrived  to  let  our  guests  go 
home  hungry — is  it  not  tborouglily  English? — a  bull  is 
always  an  awkward  animal. 

But  we  have  not  altogether  neglected  our  amuse¬ 
ments  proper.  At  the  Crystal  Palac(>,  now  quite  an 
English  institution,  somctliing  that  every  visitor  to 
London  must  S  'O,  the  “  poor  player”  has  been  making 
holiday.  The  Dramatic  I-'ctc  awns  as  attractive  as  ever, 
and  passed  off  admir.ahly.  All  the  celehritii-s  were 
there  at  the  labour  of  love,  exhibiting 'Wombwcll's  wild 
beasts,  (  Specially  interesting  the  public  in  an  animal, 
as  long  as  Dxford-strcct  and  as  bro.ad  as  Hyde  Park, 
who  swallowed  nine  chiirclies  with  their  congregations, 
and  picked  his  teeth  witli  a  steeple ;  playing  Ilirhard  III. 
in  live  miuute.s,  with  one  solitary  soldier  as  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  both  armies ;  lecturing  h-arnedly  on  Japan 
and  the  Japanese,  the  Tycoon  and  the  'I’ycooness,  witli 
a  jieejishow  as  of  old.  Meri'y  Momus  w-as  well  sup¬ 
ported  by  all  the  favourite  singers  from  all  the  favourite 
music  halls;  .and  there  was  foitiine-telling,  and  soft, 
sweet,  insinuating  “  h.amhoozling'’  from  all  the  not-to- 
be-\vithstood  ladies,  w  hose  syren  fascinations  drew  all 
the  money  out  of  oiu-'s  jioekets  Iiefore  one  could  8:iy 
no.  'J  he  \'ieeroy  of  Egypt  came  to  the  n-vels,  and 
e.vpivssed  liimself  as  inueh  jdeased.  He  gave  ."idO/.  to 
the  College,  and  a  like  sum  towards  the  l!i-storatiou 
I-'und  of  the  Palace. 

But  the  giaiid  day  at  the  Palace,  one  of  the  three 
(lays  reserved  by  the  direetoi-s  in  the  issue  of  then' 
‘- alisurdly  elieajr’  guinea’s  wortli,  was  the  day  of  the 
.Sultan’s  visit.  'Ihc  “  exti-.aordinary  musical  festival’ 
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was  siippoi'tod  by  the  mo-t  pop’.iler  favourites.  The 
orchestra  was  that  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  strengthcnctl 
by  the  performers  of  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  and  others, 
'lire  chorus  embraced  the  London  contingent  of 
“1,600,”  the  substantial  nucleus  of  the  Handel 
Festival  choir,  besides  the  chorus  of  Her  ?.!aj -sty’s 
Theatre.  The  ode  to  tlic  Sultan,  written  by  Za-drahi 
EfenJi,  and  set  to  music  by  Arditi,  was  rapturously 
received.  We  have  space  for  one  stanza  only : — 

“In  the  "Brments  o'  thy  glaJucsJ,  why,  O  London,  art  then 
bright  ? 

As  a  bride  in  her  nprarel  fresh  and  fair  art  tboa  to-night ! 

Wby,  0  Palace,  built  of  diamonds,  still  with  fragrant  flowers 
bi'dight. 

Do  thv  stoucs  all  flame  as  rabies,  flash  and  glow  with  flirr 
light  ? 

Why  do  voices  mate  thee  tvcmhlo,  v  rices  of  a  host  of  might  ? 

The  Soollan  Abd'ool  Aziz  comes— hail  the  cause  of  our  delight !'' 

After  the  concert  there  was  a  grand  display  of  fire¬ 
works,  and  illumination  of  the  fountains. 

On  tlie  l.ltli  the  Sultan  made  his  state  visit  to  the 
Royal  Italia’.i  Opera,  Covent  Ciardm.  The  Floral 
Hall  had  been  specially  prepared  for  the  occasion, 
and  the  decorations  were  distinguished  by  no  ordinary 
splendour.  The  walls  and  roof  were  festooned  with  white 
and  red  roses,  the  white  roses  being  suspended  from 
brackets  on  which  stood  lloweiing  plants.  The  dome 
at  the  western  c.\tremity  of  the  building  was  orna- 
mcntovl  in  the  same  style,  as  were  the  coronals,  chan¬ 
deliers,  and  capitals  of  the  i)illar3  supporting  the  nave. 
The  space  between  the  pillars  from  side  to  side  was 
barricaded  tdt,  and  richly  carpeted,  the  barriers  being 
partially  hitUleu  by  banks  of  llower.s.  A  gorgeous 
pyramid  of  flowers  was  erected  at  either  end  of  the 
hall.  Besides  the  corouals  suspended  from  the  roof, 
the  boll  was  lighted  by  scvexrd  hamlsome  chandeliers 
hung  between  the  pillars,  rings  of  lamps  encircled  their 
capitals,  and  jets  of  gas  were  run  round  the  walls. 
Visitors,  admitted  by  ticket,  at  half-a-guinea  and  a 
guinea  each,  crowded  the  side  aisles  and  gallery  of  the 
hall  to  view  the  procession,  which  was  one  of  truly 
U»iental  splendour.  I'or  the  aeeommoilatioa  of  the 
iliaetrious  party,  twelve  boxes,  from  gtillery  to  pit, 
were  thrown  into  one,  with  several  compartments,  the 
whole  being  surmounted  by  a  splendiil  canopy  in  red 
aaJ  gold.  'I'his  Imperial  box  was  ereeteil  in  the  centi-o 
of  the  auditorium,  exactly  facing  the  stage.  The 
Sultan  sat  between  the  l‘riuco  of  Wtvles  :uid  the  Duke 
of  Cambridge.  The  ehorus  and  orchestra  gave  “  (lod 
Sure  tlie  tjueen,”  which  was  followed  by  an  oilo  in 
honour  of  die  Sultan,  composed  expressly  for  the  oc- 
eaaon  by  .Mr.  C’osta  to  wonls  by  Mr.  Bartholomew. 
The  opera  w  as  Masauiello,  the  first  three  acta  of  which 
alone  were  given. 

Turning  from  tln-se  great  matters,  we  may  glance 
briefly  at  what  litis  been  going  on  in  an  ordinary  way. 
thtweo  ami  Julkt,  by  (Jouno^l,  has  been  brought  out  at 
Coveut  tlarden,  with  MdUe.  Fatti  for  Juliet,  and  Mario^ 
twther  too  old  for  this  i»art,  for  Borneo.  “O  Mario 
^io!  wlierefore.  art  thoit  Borneo  V”  T’ho  ope-ia  is 
wdl  put  upon  the  stage,  and  was  enthusiastieally 
J'Weived.  Why  its  produeliou  has  been  delayed  is 


more  than  we  can  fathom.  At  Her  Maj-sty's  Don 
Giovanni  has  been  revived  with  new  scen-ry,  properties, 
&c.,  and  is  drawing  largo  houses.  At  the  Ilaymarkefc 
Mr.  Buckstone  has  closed  his  season,  and  next  night 
began  another  which,  it  is  expected,  wilt  run  on  till 
ne.xt  July,  when  the  house  will  be  closed  for  repairs. 
Mr.  Buckstone  addre.ssed  the  audience  after  his  own 
peculiar  fasliion,  and  was  smothered  with  bouquets. 
In  alluding  to  the  question  of  more  theatres,  he  said — 
“  It  I'.as  become  the  fashion  of  certain  dramatic  writers 
and  others  to  call  out  for  more  theatres — possibly  in 
the  hope  that  certain  rejected  plays  lying  on  hand  may 
at  last  be  accepted  by  new  and  inexperienced  managers. 
It  is  well  known  and  felt  by  those  interested  that,  for 
many  competitive  causes,  some  of  the  theatres  now  in 
existence — to  use  a  homely  saying — can  scare  .dy  make 
both  ends  meet,  and  therefon?,  to  paro  ly  honest  Laun- 
colot  Gobbo’s  speech  to  Jessica,  when  she  was  made  a 
Christian,  I  may  say,  ‘  Truly  we  were  managers  enow, 
e’en  as  many  as  could  well  live  one  by  another — this 
making  of  managers  will  lower  the  receipts,  for  if  we 
all  grow  to  he  managers  we  shall  not  shortly  have  a 
I'iisher  on  the  coals  for  want  of  money.’  ” 

Ou  Alonday,  .July  8,  the  over-popular  favourite  Miss 
.\my  Sedgwick  appeared  in  a  drama  entitled  The 
Co<iu(tte.  She  was  warmly  received,  and  in  her  new 
character  added  a  fresh  leaf  to  her  chaplet.  Mrs.  Scott 
Siddons  is  expected  to  reappear  early  in  September,  when 
it  is  probable  llomco  and  Julk  t  will  be  performed.  Mr. 
Sothern  is  due  in  October,  and  a  new  play  is  promised 
fro!u  tlie  peu  of  Mr.  Falconer,  with  a  comedy  by  Dr. 
31arsto:i. 

.Vt  the  .Vdelphi,  Dora  has  Le.  ii  alternating  with  the 
f.a  f;/  o/  J.’i'our.  By  the  way,  we  hear  that  Miss  Furtado 
is  about  to  leave  this  house.  The  French  artists  at 
St.  James’s  have  been  attracting  large  and  fashionable 
audie:K*.'s.  'Fhe  Groat  Cit^,  which  on  Chattertouian 
authority  has  been  witiicss.d  by  upwards  of  a  quarter 
of  a  million  of  persons,  bids  fair  to  be  seen  by  as  many 
more. 

The  following  notice  of  the  Aristocratic  Singers  at 
F.xeter  Hall  is  quoted  from  the  Orclmgtra: — •‘Herr 
Shaehner’s  oratorio,  Israel's  Ik  turn  from  Dahjlni,  was 
performed  under  exceptional  circumstances  at  Exeter 
Hall :  the  occasion  being  a  benefit  for  the  Houses  of 
Belief  for  Children  with  Diseases  of  the  Joints,  and 
the  singers  including  a  duchess  and  the  wife  of  a 
bishop.  As  regards  the  execution,  we  have  only  praise 
to  record.  The  Duchess  of  Newcastle  is  possessed  of 
a  sweet  voice,  perfect  knowledge  of  tune,  and  a  capa¬ 
city  for  expression.  Mrs.  Elheott’s  voice  is  stronger 
than  her  Grace’s,  and  her  powerful  iaterpretatioii  in  the 
cavatina,  ‘  Come  not,  O  Lord,’  was  deeply  recognised. 
The  Duchess  of  Newcastle  enjoyed  several  eucorea. 
The  other  principals  were  Miss  I’almer,  Mr.  Tom 
Holder,  Mr.  C.  Lyall,  and  Sig.  Foli,  who  .sang  their 
best.  The  comjvoser  of  the  work  eoudueted.  'The 
attendance  was. very  great:  the  mere  uttraetiou  of  the 
two  noble  tallies'  appearance  uisurod  that ;  and  we  have 
no  iK>ubt  the  charity  will  benefit  largely.” 

Wo  uudnrstaiul  that  dining  the  month  of  August, 
Covent  Garden  Theatre  will  be  opened  for  a  series  of 
1‘i'uuieuado  Concerts. 


NEEDLEWORK  RATTERNS. 


illustration  ;  take  up  one 
thread  of  the  wheel  with 
every  other  chain  stitch. 

4.09.  —  Regin  the  rosette 
with  the  leaf-like  pattern  in 
the  centre,  and  work  the  Ist 
row :  *  1 1  chain,  miss  the 
last,  work  hack  over  the  fol¬ 
lowing  8  stitches,  1  double,  ] 
treble,  2  long  treble,  1  double 
long  treble,  2  long  treble,  1 
treble.  1  double  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  chain  stitch  before 
the  last,  1  slip  stitch  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  s.ame  stitch. 
'I  he  fir.st  leaf  of  the  middle 
pattern  is  then  completed ; 
lepeat  G  times  more  from  *. 
.loin  the  first  and  last  leaves 
together  by  working  1  sliji 


456  and  457. — Toilet  Tidy. 

The  object  of  this  cover  is 
to  preserve  the  dressing-table 
while  combing  the  hair,  and 
to  keep  the  articles  wanted  in 
that  opertition.  such  as  combs, 
brushes,  &c.  Illustration 
shows  the  tidy  fohled  :  illus¬ 
tration  457  the  same  ojaii. 
It  is  formed  of  calico  22  inehes 
square,  ami  edgeil  all  round 
with  a  cross  strip  of  calico  1 
inch  wide,  sewn  on  with  scam 
stitch  :  this  strip  bides  the 
beginning  of  the  Vandyke's 
whic'i  edge  the  cover.  These 
Vandykes  are  made  of  double 
calico ;  each  is  made  sepa- 


45G. — Toilet  Tidy  Folded. 

round :  *  7  chain,  missing  .*1  stitches 
<d  the  preceding  round  under  them, 
1  flouble ;  repeat  Id  times  more 
from  *.  .‘Jrd  round  ;  1  slijistiteh  in 
the  first  4  stitches  of  the  next 
scallop,  *  5  chain,  miss  the  last  and 
work  back  on  the  other  4,  1  double, 
1  treble,  1  long  treble.  1  double  long 
treble  (throw  the  cotton  d  times 
round  the  needle),  1  slij)  stitch  in 
the  middle  stitch  of  the  ne.xt  scallop  ; 
repeat  Id  times  more  from  *.  Work 
a  wheel  in  the  centre  of  the  rosette, 
which  is  ornamented  with  a  circle 
of  chain  stitch,  as  can  be  seen  in 


459. — Ci!Ociir.T  Rosette. 


458. — CnociiET  Rosette. 


rately.  On 
one  side  the 
cover  has  a 
smaller  H 
covering  fP 
of  cloth, 
which  is 
bound  with  silk 
ribbon,  and  but¬ 
toned  on  the  four 
corners.  Tape 
is  sewn  on  for 
strings,  as  can 
be  seen  from  the 
illustration. 

458  and  4.59  — 

CuocHET  Ro¬ 
settes. 

These  ro.settes 
are  suitable  for 
trimming  cufl's, 
collars,  ami  bo¬ 
dices,  or  for 
making  cou- 
vrettes,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  size 
of  the  cotton 
with  which  they 
are  worked. 

4.58. — Make  a 
foundation  chain 
of  22  chain  ;  join 
them  into  a  circle 
and  work  the 
Ist  round  ;  44 
double.  2Dd 


stitch  in  the 
1st  of  the  11 
chain  stitch. 
2nd  round: 
( Fasten  on 
the  cotton 
afresh),  1 
slip  stitch  in  the 
point  of  each 
leaf,  12  chain 
between.  3rd 
round :  24  double 
in  each  scallop. 
The  ro.sette  is 
then  completed. 


G  J — Srnii*  OF  Cii.M'E  for  Centre  ok  Ro.se  (4C1). 


4  GO  and  461. 
Scent  Cr.siiioN 
IN  THE  SlLU’E 

OF  A  Rose. 

Materiah:  Pink 
rrajii  iiPl  xhoiks', 
stiiiif  pink  silk; 
s'Diiif  irndding ; 
United  moss; 
iim  It  (irlijk'ial 

/( nvts. 

'Ihis  cushion 
is  meant  to  ])er- 
funii'  linen.  Itis 
easily  worked. 
An  oval  jiieco  of 
cardboard 
inches  long,  ij 
inch  wide,  with 
a  sheet  of  cotton 


401. — Scent  Cushion  in  Shape  of  a  Rose. 
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wool  over  it,  per¬ 
fumed  with  essence 
of  roses,  is  covered 
first  with  pink  silk, 
then  on  tlie  outside 
with  a  double  piece 
of  crape.  The  inner 
part  of  the  rose  is 
made  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner: — Cut 
a  strip  of  the  dar¬ 
kest  pink  crape  2 
inches  wide,  fold  it 
twice  so  as  to  re-  ^ 
dace  it  to  one-tliird  rr 

of  its  width,  and  } 
with  tine  pink  .sew-  \ 
ing  silk  run  a  waved  ^ 
line  over  it  as  seen 
on  illustration  4GO. 

Draw  the  silk  tiyht 
so  as  to  form  small 
scallops,  and  fasten 
this  strip  in  rounds 
over  the  cushion 
covered  with  pink 


462.— Ci’.oss  Srnvii  fok 
Maukinu. 

crape.  For  the  jiet.als  jdaced 
next  to  the  centre  of  the  rose, 
cut  for  each  with  the  darkest 
crap  a  circle  measuring  2J- 
inches  across;  for  the  leaves 
of  the  outer  round  cut  circles 
measuring  lij  inches  across 
with  the  lightest  shade  of 
crape.  Fold  each  of  these 
circles  in  the  middle,  ami 
bend  it  so  as  to  obtain 
the  shape  of  a  rose  petal. 
Arrange  lirst  the  inner  then 


457. — Toilet  Tidy  Open. 


the  outer  circle  of  petals  upon  tlic  cushion.  When  the 
scent  cushion  is  thus  completed  it  is  sewn  on  to  a  crochet 
mat  worked  in  rounds  in  double  crochet  with  green  wool, 
and  measuring  2^  inches  across.  It  is  then  ec^ed  round 


•104.— TiiAVELLixc.  Shoe  Bag. 


with  a  circle  of 
knitted  moss  and 
one  of  artificial  rose 
leaves,  as  can  be 
seen  on  illustration. 

402  and  403. 
Cr.oss  Stitch  for 
Marking. 

Tliis  stitch  forms 
a  cross  on  the  right 
side  (see  illustration 
403),  and  a  srpiare 
on  the  wrong  side 
(see  illustration 
402).  Make  an  or¬ 
dinary  cross  stitch 
over  two  canvas 
threads  in  height 
and  in  width.  In 
completing  the  2nd 
half  of  the  cross 
stitch  do  not  pull 
out  the  needle  in 
the  straight  line  be- 


■1G3. — Cross  Stitch  for 
Marking. 

low  the  two  cross  threads  of 
the  canvas,  hut  iu  the  same 
direction  with  these,  above  the 
half-conifdeted  cross  stitch. 
Then  make  uiDtherhalf  cross 
on  the  right  side,  hut  umler- 
neath  the  lirst.  'I'lio  most 
important  thing  iu  this  stitch 
is  never  to  have  any  other 
than  straight  stitches  on  the 
wrong  side,  and  that  the  long 
as  Well  as  the  cross  stitches 
take  Ilf*  only  two  tlireads. 
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4C4  and  4C5. — Shoe  Dag. 

Tliis  liajr  will  be  found  particularly  useful  in  travel¬ 
ling.  It  is  made  of  unbleaclied  linen,  and  bound  with  rod 
rvoollcn  braid  one  inch  wide.  The  illustration  shows 
plainly  that  there  arc  several  divisions  inside,  in  which 
the  Loots  and  shoes  are  to  be  put.  These  divisions  arc 
formed  by  stitching  on  double  strips  of  linen  with  red 
.silk.  Two  strings  are  sewn  on  at  the  side  of  the  bag 
to  fasten  it.  This  ariaugciueiit  is  well  seen  iu  ilius- 
t  ration  4G5. 


NATURE’S  MONTHLY  WORK. 

AUGUST. 

HF.RE  is  no  month  more  be.autiful  than  August. 
It  has  a  serene  splendour  and  maturity  about  it 
that  is  delightful.  The  soil  is  dry,  the  sky  is  bright 
and  beautiful  with  scattered  and  silvery  clouds.  The 
foliage  is  full  and  luxuriant,  the  grass-tields  mown  iu 
June  and  Jidy  are  now  full  of  the  richest  green,  while 
cattle,  well-fed  and  sleek,  wander  through  them,  or  lie 
in  groups  worthy  of  a  painter's  hand. 

Li  height  of  mean  temperature  August  comes  only 
uccorrd.  and  scarcely  second,  to  July;  still  the  sun  does 
;;ometimies  pour  fierce  radiance  on  the  land,  and  to 
Avalk  out  demands  a  touch  of  heroism.  Failers  on  the 
sea  and  dwellers  near  the  shore  may  now  have  a  chance 
of  witnessing  the  jjranks  played  by  the  heated  air  in 
twisting  the  light  beams  out  of  their  course.  'Ihc 
wind  is  still,  the  waters  arc  as  smooth  as  glass,  and  the 
vessels  loom  out  as  if  they  were  lifted  into  the  air ; 
masts  and  sails  that  W‘*re  not  before  visible  come  in 
sight  without  approaching  any  nearer  in  distance ;  and 
some  of  the  air-suspended  vessels  throw  their  whole 
inverted  reflections  upon  the  water  as  if  two  ships,  the 
counterparts  of  each  other,  were  suspended  keel  to 
keel,  or  supported  on  the  top  of  the  masts.  In  par¬ 
ticular  states  of  the  atmosphere,  coasts  and  castles,  and 
even  considerable  portions  of  scenery  which  are  with¬ 
out  the  range  of  the  sea  horizon,  will  appear  inverted 
in  the  air;  and  under  peculiar  circumstances  those 
images  may  be  formed  vertically  as  well  as  horizon¬ 
tally.  All  these  prodigies  arc  but  modifications  of  that 
very  simple  cause  by  wluch  the  moon  shines,  or  one 
sees  one’s  face  in  a  mirror ;  and  they  are  indications  that 
the  air  iu  which  they  take  jdace  is  very  much  loaded 
by  vapour  rai.sed  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  fonning 
an  invisible  mirror  from  which  the  images  are  reflected. 

The  evapesratiou  now  going  on  so  rapidly  occasions  an 
indistinctness  even  in  direct  vision  ;  there  is  a  flicker¬ 
ing  play  along  the  tops  of  the  different  elevations, 
as  if  there  were  a  spirit  walking  the  earth,  of  which 
the  motion  could  be  seen  but  not  the  form ;  the  out¬ 
lines  of  obj  cts  are  much  worse  defined,  and  small  and 
distant  ones  are  much  less  distinctly  s  en.  Thus,  vision 
becomes  a  sort  of  weather-glass ;  and  if  in  the  course 
ai  fine  summer  weather  distant  objects  and  the  horizon 
itself  become  more  than  usually  distinct,  if  that  does 
not  obviously  depend  upon  some  locnl  cause,  it  is  one 
of  the  most  unerring  signs  of  rain. 

The  fact  that  it  is  nearly  six  months  since  we  were 
favoured  with  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon  leads  us  to 


supjiose  such  phcnojucua  m.ay  be  again  near,  and  on 
consulting  the  Xuiiliml  Almnnack  we  do  imleed  find 
tlaat  the  sun  will  be  totally  obscured  on  the  29tli 
though  the  ecli]  'c  is  not  visildc  in  this  country,  and 
the  moon  partially  obscured  on  the  13  ih  of  September. 
One  of  the  most  beautiful  features  of  this  s.ason  is 
the  harvest  moon.  For  several  successive  nights  the 
moon  rises  soon  after  sunset,  and  is  remarkable  for  its 
.apparent  size  and  for  the  splendour  of  its  colour. 
Every  lover  of  Nature  should  now  hasten  forth  to  enjoy 
the  spectacle  of  the  evening,  the  gorgeous  show  which 
Nature,  so  rich  and  so  munificent,  prepaivs  for  those 
who  have  eyes  to  see  and  heai'ts  to  feel  her  beauty  and 
her  greatness. 

August  the  lOlh  is  one  of  the  beat  nights  iu  all  the 
year  for  observing  those  momentary  lights  with  fiery 
trails  denominated  shooting  stars.  There  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  tremendous  shoals  of  small 
bodies  are  continually  sweeping  round  t’ae  sun  iu  oval 
paths  intersecting  the  path  of  the  earth,  and,  when 
they  come  sufliciently  near,  the  earth  pulls  som,'  of  them 
down.  In  p.assing  swiftly  through  the  air  they  take 
fire  through  the  friction,  the  smaller  ones  burning 
entirely  away,  the  larger  sometimes  descending  as 
meteoric  stones. 

From  stars  above  and  occasional  str.ay  visitors,  let  us 
come  to  the  star  denizens  of  our  own  lower  world — 

“  Spake  full  well,  in  lanana^o  (jnaint  and  ulden. 

One  who  uwellvib  by  the  castled  Rhina, 
tVIien  lie  culled  the  flowers  so  Hue  and  g'dden, 

Stars  that  in  earth's  llrmameut  do  shine.” 

Hie  flowers  are  diminishing  in  numher,  yet  still  it 
would  be  a  long  task  to  enumerate  those  tliat  now 
make  brilliant  both  our  g.ardens  and  the  country.  The 
reign  of  the  rose  is  for  the  most  part  over ;  and  the 
foxglove,  the  almanack  of  July,  has  drop])od  day  by 
day  its  flowers,  beginning  at  the  bottom  of  the  row, 
and  has  but  a  very  few,  if  any,  now  remaining  at  the 
top  of  the  stalk.  Finks,  caniiitions,  balsams,  sca- 
biouses,  agapanthas,  evening  primro.ses,  coreopses, 
escholtzias,  and  an  abundance  of  other  flowers,  still 
make  gardens  charming. 

The  hill-sides  crimson  up  with  the  flowers  of  the 
heather,  and  long  leagues  of  wild  moorland  catch  the 
reflected  blush  which  goes  reddening  up  lik.c  sunshine 
along  the  mountain  slojies.  The  blue  harebell  peeps 
out  ill  wonder  to  see  such  a  land  of  beauty,  and  seems 
to  shake  its  fragile  bells  with  delight.  In  waste  places 
the  tall  goldon-rod,  the  scarlet  poppy,  and  the  large 
ox-eyed  daisy  muster  as  if  for  a  procession,  and  there 
wave  their  mingled  banners  of  gold,  crimson,  and 
silver  as  summer  passes  by,  while  the  little  eyebright, 
nestling  among  the  grass,  looks  up  aud  shows  its  wkiU 
petals  streaked  with  green  aud  gohl. 

ITiough  the  sw.  et  May-buds  are  dead  and  gone,  and 
in  their  place  the  green  haws  hang  crudely  upon  th* 
br.anches,  the  convolvulus  still  throws  its  straggling 
bells  about  the  hedges.  It  is  impossible,  however,  not 
to  notice  that  the  silent  changes  which  arc  going  on 
must  soon  leave  the  licflges  naked.  What  few  flowers 
the  woodbine  agiiin  throws  out— children  of  its  old 
age — ha»e  none  of  the  bloom  and  beauty  about  them 
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of  those  born  in  the  lust)'  sunsliine  of  early  summer. 
For  even  she  is  getting  grey,  aiul  the  white  down  of 
thistles,  dandelion,  groundsel,  .and  mat'.y  other  hoary 
seeds  stn.ak  her  suii-browned  hair.  The  dwarf  con- 
Tolvulus  twines  around  the  corn,  and  the  bearbine 
coils  about  the  hedges,  the  former  winding  round  in 
the  direction  of  the  sun,  and  the  latter  twining  in  a 
contrary  direction.  Poppies  arc  dressed  in  gorgeous 
scarlet,  corn-pinks  or  bluebottles  in  the  most  intense 
hluc,  and  corn-marigolds  in  the  clearest  and  brightest 
of  vellows—  a  more  striking  combination  of  the  three 
primitive  colours  might  be  searched  for  in  vain.  The 
ycllow-tlowercd  St.  John’s  wort,  with  curious  black 
dottings  on  petals,  sepals,  and  often  on  the  leaves,  con¬ 
stitute  a  handsome  brotherhood.  In  the  olden  times 
they  were  considered  antidotes  to  all  the  witcheries 
and  wizardries  believed  in  by  the  people — nay,  were 
even  thought  to  protect  against  accidents  from  thunder 
and  lightning,  and  they  have  still  a  high  reputation  in 
domestic  surgery. 

There  arc  now  blotches  of  russet  on  the  ferns  that 
before  only  unfolded  grc.at  fans  of  green,  and  in  the 
sunset  the  fields  of  lavcndi'r  seem  all  on  fire,  as  if  the 
purple  heads  of  the  flowers  had  been  kindled  by  the 
golden  Idaze  which  fires  the  western  sky.  Ferns, 
together  with  mosses,  lichens,  mushrooms,  and  sea¬ 
weeds,  are  arranged  by  botanists  in  the  class  Crjiptu- 
^amia,  bccjiuse  their  organs  of  fruition  are  hidden; 
they  have  no  flowers  properly  spc.aking,  nor  even  seeds, 
but  liberate  a  number  of  small  particles  termed  uporcs 
which  contain  minute  germs;  they  arc  contained  in 
those  rust-coloured  circular  dots,  or  lines,  or  patches 
on  the  back  of  the  leaves.  One  of  the  commonest 
species  in  this  country  is  the  /«)•«  or  hralcs;  another 
not  unfrequent  sort  is  the  poh/podij  or  hart's  tovpne,  with 
long  undivided  le.avcs  of  a  bright  green,  adorning  with 
their  tufts  the  base  of  moist  shady  rocks ;  but  the  most 
beautiful  kind  that  this  island  produces  is  the  female 
or  u-ootl  mliipmhi,  with  largo  deep  green  tufted  leaves, 
Terr  finely  divided,  frequently  found  in  considerable 
plenty  in  rocky  woods. 

Several  bcautifvd  flowers  and  curious  plants  may 
yet  be  found  in  pci-fection  in  the  w.atercourses  and 
beside  the  streams — pleasanter  places  to  ramble  along 
than  the  dusty  and  till  but  flowciless  waysides.  T'here 
VC  find  the  wild  mint,  with  its  lilac-coloured  blossoms, 
standing  like  a  nymph  knee-deep  in  w.ater,  and  making 
all  the  iiir  around  fragrant;  and  all  along  the  margin 
by  where  it  grows  there  is  a  flush  of  green  fivsh  as 
April,  and  perhaps  we  find  a  few  of  the  grand  watcr- 
tlags  still  in  flower,  for  they  often  bloom  late,  and 
seem  like  gold  and  purple  banners  hanging  out  over 
eome  ancient  keep,  whose  colours  arc  mirrored  in  the 
mojit  below.  There  also  the  beautiful  .arrowhe.ad,  with 
its  snow-white  flowers  and  .arrow-j.ointed  leaves,  may 
be  found,  looking  like  ivy  growing  about  the  water. 
Many  a  r.are  plant,  too  little  known,  flourishes  beside 
®nd  in  our  swlge-fringed  men's  and  bright  me.adow- 
Itrcains,  where  the  overhanging  trees  throw  cooling 
•hadows  over  tluir  grassy  margins  and  the  burning 
*>oon  of  summer  never  i)enctrates.  And  there  the 
Water-plantain  fpnads  its  blanches  and  throws  out 
to  pretty  broad  leaves  and  rose-tinted  llowei'S,  which 


spread  up  to  the  very  border  of  the  brook,  and  run  in 
among  the  pink  flowers  of  the  knot-gr.ass,  which  every 
ripple  sets  in  motion.  Further  on  the  purple  loose¬ 
strife  shows  its  gorgeous  spikes  of  flowers,  seeming 
like  a  border  woven  by  the  moist  fingers  of  the  Kniads 
to  curtain  their  crystal  baths ;  while  the  water-violets 
appc.ar  .as  if  growing  to  the  roofs  of  their  caves,  the 
foliage  clinging  to  t!ie  vaulted  silver,  and  only  the 
dark  blue  flowers  showing  their  heads  above  the  water. 
There  too  is  the  bog-pimpernel,  almost  as  pretty  as 
its  scarlet  sister  of  the  wayside,  looking  beautiful — a 
very  flower  in  arms,  nursed  by  the  yielding  moss  on 
which  it  leans,  as  if  its  slender  stem  and  prettily- 
formed  leaves  were  too  delicate  to  rest  on  common 
earth,  and  so  had  a  soft  pillow  provided  for  its  exquisite 
flowers  to  repose  upon. 

T'here  is  now  a  sort  of  second  spring  in  trees,  the  oak 
and  the  elm  cspeeially  putting  forth  new  shoots  of  a 
lighter  tint ;  and  a  plcjisant  appc.arancc  the  new  leaves 
h.ave  beside  the  c.arly-changing  foliage  that  soonest 
falls,  looking  in  some  places  as  if  spring,  summer,  and 
autumn  had  combined  their  varied  foliage  together. 
And  now  the  fruit  is  ripe  on  the  great  orchard  trees, 
the  plums  arc  ready  to  drop  through  very  mellowness, 
and  there  is  a  rich  redness  on  the  sunny  side  of  the 
pe.ars  and  on  many  of  the  apples.  \l’hat  strangely- 
shaped  trees  arc  still  standing  in  many  of  our  old  Eng¬ 
lish  orchaids,  some  of  them  so  aged  that  all  record  of 
when  they  were  first  planted  was  lost  a  ccntuiy  or  two 
ago !  Apple-trees  so  old  that  their  arms  have  to  be 
supported  on  crutches,  as  the  decayed  trunk  w’ould  not 
bear  the  branches  when  they  are  weighed  down  with 
fruit,  for  some  of  these  coJlins  arc  as  big  as  a  baby’s 
head.  Many  of  those  hoary  trees  are  covered  with 
mistletoe  or  wrapped  .about  with  grc.at  flakes  of  silver 
moss,  causing  them  in  the  distance  to  look  like  bearded 
Druids.  And  when  docs  pc.ar  ever  taste  so  sweet  or 
plum  so  rich  and  mellow  as  those  which  have  fallen 
through  very  ripeness,  and  are  picked  up  from  the  clean 
green  aftermath  under  the  orchard  trees  as  soon  as  they 
h.ave  fallen  ?  A  hot  day  in  August,  a  parching  thirst, 
and  a  dozen  golden-drop  plums,  picked  up  fresh  from 
the  cool  grass,  is  a  thing  to  be  remembered  .and  t.alked 
about  after,  like  Justice  Shallows  j)ij)pins  in  Shak- 
spearc.  But  we  have  now  reached  the  borders  of  a 
fruitful  hand,  where  the  corn  is  ready  for  the  sickle,  and 
the  wild  fruits  hang  free  for  all. 

AVith  the  Anglo-Saxons  August  h.ad  the  name  of 
Arnmonath  (arn  signifying  harnst),  Barnmonath,  ll.ar- 
vestmonath.  The  sun  and  the  caith  have  blessed  the 
labours  of  man,  and  t!io  wheat-fields  shine  out  on  the 
liill-sides  “  like  golden  shields  cast  down  from  the  sun,’’ 
ns  Wordsworth  has  it.  There  is  the  jolly  farmer,  the 
king  of  the  field,  and  there  are  all  his  people,  stout  men 
and  women,  young  and  old,  laughing  and  working 
together.  TTie  broad  corn-field  with  its  groups  of 
people,  its  sunny  cans  falling  before  the  sickle,  and  its 
piled-np  shocks  lying  beneath  the  clear,  cloudless  sky, 
which  bathes  the  whole,  as  it  were,  in  a  flood  of  calm 
sunshine,  is  a  splendid  picture. 

It  is  an  anxious  time  for  the  farmer ;  he  is  continu.ally 
looking  at  the  weather-glass  and  w.atehing  those  out- 
of-door  signs  which  denote  a  ch.ango  in  the  weather, 
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and  which  none  are  better  acquainted  with  than  those 
who  pass  BO  much  of  their  life  in  tlic  fields.  In  a  late 
season,  or  where  favourable  opportunities  of  getting  in 
the  harvest  have  been  neglected,  the  corn  often  suffers 
greatly  from  storms  of  wind  and  rain ;  it  is  beaten 
<lown  to  the  ground,  the  seeds  are  shed  or  rotted  by 
moisture ;  or,  if  the  weather  continues  warm,  the  corn 
(jrows,  that  is,  the  seeds  begin  to  germinate  and  put  out 
slioots.  Grain  in  this  state  is  sweet  and  moist;  it  soon 
spoils  on  keeping,  and  bread  made  from  it  is  clammy 
and  unwholesome.  To  get  his  harvest  in  quick  while 
the  weather  is  fine  is  the  study  of  the  corn-grower, 
and  he  knows  that  if  well  got  in  it  will  fetch  a  good 
price  in  the  market.  As  he  points  to  his  ricks  with 
pride,  he  asks  what’s  the  value  of  the  extra  bullock,  the 
pig  or  two,  and  the  few  barrels  of  ale  the  reapers  con¬ 
sumed,  compared  to  such  a  crop  as  that ;  and  he  is 
right. 

What  great  gaps  half-a-dozen  good  reapers  soon 
make  in  the  standing  corn !  llalf-an-hour  ago,  where 
the  eye  dwelt  on  a  broad  furrow  of  upstanding  cars, 
there  is  now  a  low  road  of  stubble,  where  trails  of  the 
ground-convolvulus  may  be  seen,  and  the  cyanus  of 
every  hue,  which  the  country  children  call  corn-flowers. 
How  gracefully  a  good  reai)er  handles  his  sickle  and 
clutches  the  corn ! — one  sweep  and  the  whole  armful  is 
down,  and  laid  so  neat  and  level  that  when  the  baud  is 
put  round  the  sheaf,  the  bottom  of  almost  every  straw 
touches  the  ground  when  it  is  reared  up,  and  the  ears 
look  as  level  as  they  did  while  growing!  It  is  a  nice 
ai-t  to  make  those  corn-bands  well  which  bind  the 
sheaves — ^to  twist  the  cars  of  corn  so  that  they  shall  all 
cluster  together  without  shaking  out  the  grain,  and 
then  to  tie  up  the  sheaves  so  round  and  plump  that 
they  may  be  rolled  over  when  stacking  or  loading  with¬ 
out  hardly  a  head  becoming  loose. 

Eight  or  ten  sheaves  standing  together  fonn  a 
'•  stook,”  and  when  the  men  have  cleared  these  away, 
sticking  their  forks  into  the  sheaves  and  throwing  them 
into  the  waggon,  the  gleaners  make  a  rush  to  the  spot 
and  scramble  for  the  great  cars  of  loose  and  fallen  corn 
that  lie  thick  and  close  together.  For  the  rest  of  their 
time  they  must  pick  up  what  they  can  among  the  hard 
dry  stubble,  where  the  grains  are  fewer  and  farther 
between.  Rare  gleaning  is  there  too  for  the  birds,  and 
for  many  a  little  animal,  in  the  long  lanes  through 
which  the  waggons  have  to  pass.  Among  others  the 
long-tailed  field-mouse  will  carry  off  many  an  car  to 
add  to  his  winter  store  and  stow  away  in  his  snug  nest 
under  the  embankment. 

Harvest  concludes  with  the  field  peas  and  beans, 
which  arc  suffered  to  become  quite  dry  and  hard  before 
they  arc  cut  down.  The  blackness  of  the  beaupods 
and  stalks  is  disagreeable  to  the  eye,  though  the  crop 
is  valuable  to  the  farmer.  In  England  they  arc  used 
as  food  for  cattle  only,  as  the  nourishment  they  afford, 
though  strong,  is  gross  and  heavy.  The  hop  harvest 
also  begins  this  month,  the  poles  being  taken  up  with 
the  plants  clinging  to  them,  and  the  scaly  seed-vessels 
picked  off  by  women  and  children,  after  which  they 
are  dried  over  a  charcoal  fire,  and  exposed  a  few  days 
to  the  air  in  order  to  take  off  the  crispness  produced 
by  the  heat.  Then  they  arc  closely  packed  in  sacks 


and  sent  to  market,  where  they  arc  purchased  by  the 
brewers. 

The  swallows  twitter  as  they  fly,  or  sit  perched  in  a 
row  upon  a  rail  or  the  dead  bough  of  a  tree.  The 
swift  has  taken  its  departure ;  at  least  it  has  disap- 
I)cared,  and  as  the  weather  is  still  warm  we  cannot 
suppose  it  has  retued  to  any  hole  or  cavern  to  become 
torpid  during  the  winter.  Rooks  no  longer  pass  the 
night  from  home,  but  roost  in  their  nest  trees.  Young 
broods  of  goldfinches  are  still  seen;  lapwings  and 
linnets  begin  to  congregate ;  and  the  redbreast,  one  of 
our  finest  though  commonest  songsters,  renews  his 
music  about  the  end  of  the  month. 

Some  time  about  the  middle  of  the  mouth  the  viper 
brings  forth  her  young ;  it  couples  in  March  or  April, 
and  from  twelve  to  twenty-five  eggs  are  formed  in  the 
ovary  of  the  female  and  hatched  there,  from  which 
soon  after  issue  the  young  nearly  of  the  size  ot  earth¬ 
worms.  Young  frogs  in  thousands  arc  issuing  from 
the  waters  and  traversing  the  roads.  The  lazy  toad 
crawls  ungainly  from  his  hole.  The  timid  bat  wings 
its  purblind  way  through  the  dim  air,  holding  her 
young  one  fastened  to  her  breast,  and  moving  with  her 
dear  burden  less  gracefully  than  her  mate.  The  bat  is 
as  useful  as  the  swallow,  taking  up  in  the  evening  the 
work  the  swallow  has  left,  and  thinning  the  host  of 
flies  and  other  insects  that  people  the  summer  air.  It 
is  well  worth  while  to  watch  the  bat  on  a  summer's 
night  flitting  about  in  its  singular  manner,  hunting  its 
prey. 

Sometimes,  where  the  little  pink  convolvulus  has 
bound  several  stems  of  corn  together,  and  formed  such 
a  tasteful  wreath  as  a  young  lady  would  be  proud  to 
wear  on  her  bonnet,  the  nest  of  the  pretty  harvest- 
mouse  may  be  found.  It  is  the  tiniest  quadruped 
known  to  exist — the  very  humming-bird  of  mammalia— 
two  harvest-mice  being  hardly  equal  in  weight  to  a 
halfpenny.  The  chief  point  of  interest,  however,  is 
the  little  nest,  which,  though  it  contain  eight  or  nine 
young  ones,  may  be  shut  up  easily  wdthin  the  palm  of 
the  hand,  and  yet  is  so  compact  that  if  rolled  along 
the  floor  not  a  single  fibre  will  be  displaced.  It  is  well 
w'orth  hiding  oneself  for  half-an-hour  among  the 
standing  corn,  just  for  the  j)leasurc  of  seeing  the  little 
creature  run  up  stalks  of  wheat  to  its  nest,  which  it 
docs  more  readily  than  we  could  ascend  a  wide  and 
easy  staircase,  for  its  weight  docs  not  even  shake  a 
grain  out  of  the  ripeued  cars  that  surmount  its  pretty 
chamber. 

Tlie  members  of  the  insect  world  still  keep  up  their 
enormous  numbers,  and  utterly  defy  our  attempts  to 
catalogue  them.  In  Britain  alone  more  thau  ten 
thousand  species  of  summer  insects  have  been  dis¬ 
covered,  of  which  a  full  third  arc  beetles.  The  beauty 
of  the  various  beetles  in  their  burnished  armour,  of 
the  mealy  moths  that  fly  by  night,  of  the  butterflies 
that  spread  their  gorgeous  wings  by  d.ay,  fonns  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  the  summer  characteristics. 
Words  could  never  describe,  imagination  could  never 
conceive,  the  fullness  and  extent  of  their  wondrous 
beauty.  And  the  delicate  creatures  are  seen  every- 
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where,  even  on  the  Ruinmit  of  Ucn  Nevis,  “the 
mountain  of  the  heavens.’’ 

There  arc  novr  thousands  of  ladybirds  about,  afford¬ 
ing  endless  amuseuiont  to  children ;  some  years  ago 
they  invaded  our  southern  coast  in  such  clouds  that 
the  piers  had  to  be  swept,  and  nitllions  of  them 
perished  in  the  sea.  There  may  be  seen  from  May  to 
August,  attached  to  various  leaves,  but  chiefly  those  of 
the  rose-tree,  certain  slender  filaments,  green  or  white, 
Burmouiitcd  by  an  oval  head,  and  arranged  sometimes 
fringc-lihc  round  the  edge,  sometimes  in  groups  on  the 
gnrfacc  of  tl’.o  leaf,  standing  sometimes  singly  and 
distinct,  sometimes  with  heads  united  in  a  cluster. 
These  heads,  with  their  delicate  stalk-like  appendages, 
aie  none  other  tha’r  the  eggs  of  the  lace-wing  fly. 
Presently  it  will  become  a  flat,  wingless,  hideous- 
looking  six-legged  crawler,  and  play  havoc  among  the 
flocks  of  aphides  (or  bliglit  insects)  which  with  more 
than  lamblike  jiassivcness  permit  themselves  to  be  indi¬ 
vidually  picked  out  and  slaughtered  by  their  tcniblo 
but  apparently  undreaded  enemy.  After  being  wearied 
of  their  saccharine  juices,  whereon  site  has  attained 
her  full  growth,  the  last  active  operation  of  the  grub 
is  to  enwrap  her  body  in  a  silken  shroud  or  cocoon, 
spun  jireviously,  not  after  caterpillar  usage,  by  an 
appaiatuB  at  the  mouth,  but  by  one  provided  for  the 
purpo-e  at  the  tail.  The  cmcrgeincnt  of  the  perfect 
insect  from  the  pnpa  form  thus  assumed  seems  almost 
like  a  miracle  in  the  case  of  one  species  of  our  elegant 
lacc-uing  fly,  which  exhibits  a  body  nearly  lialf-an- 
inch  in  Icngtii,  with  wings  which,  when  expanded, 
cover  the  surface  of  an  inch  sfiuaro,  and  yet  has  made 
its  exit  from  a  round  puparium  smaller  than  a  pea. 

There  arc  now  to  be  seen  almost  everywhere,  hawking 
about  lanc.s  and  hedges  in  search  of  prey,  two  other 
families  of  the  order  Xcu7-02>tcra  well  worth  observing 
for  their  bc.auty.  These  arc  tlic  dragon-flies,  from 
their  impo  /mg  size  well  known  by  sight  to  everybody ; 
and  the  scoipion-flics,  of  great  elegance  and  beauty, 
but,  like  the  lace-wings,  commonly  overlooked  on 
account  of  their  comparatively  inconspicuous  size. 
The  dragon-fly  possesses  four  Large  wings  of  glassy 
membrane,  with  beautiful  lace-like  ncrvurcs,  not  dis¬ 
tributed  for  mere  adornment,  but  in  every  meander 
serving  as  channels  for  the  circulating  air,  which,  thus 
spread  over  the  surface  of  the  pinion,  confers  on  this 
insect  a  marked  pre-eminence  in  power  and  permanence 
of  flight.  The  scorpion-fly  bears  in  its  tail  a  formi¬ 
dable-looking  sting-like  weapon,  bearing  great  resem- 
.  blance  outwardly  to  the  deadly  sting  of  the  scorpion  of 
tropic  climates;  but,  dangerous  as  this  may  appear, 
his  nasal  dagger  or  stiletto  docs  him,  we  believe,  the 
most  good  service  both  in  attack  and  demolition  of  his 
bulky  foes.  By  his  bulky  foes  we  mean  particularly 
the  dragon-flies ;  and  the  difference  of  size  is  so  great 
that,  on  comparison,  you  would  hardly  admit  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  the  scorpion-fly  coming  off  victor  in  single 
combat.  Yet  one  of  these  valorous  pigmies  is  recorded 
by  Lyonnet  to  have  attacked,  in  his  presence,  a 
^gon-fly  ten  limes  its  own  size — ^to  have  brought  it 
to  the  ground,  pierced  it  with  its  sharp  proboscis,  and 
have  left  it  with  life  only  through  the  interference  of 
the  naturalist  himself. 


That  pretty  blue  butterfly,  wliich  loo’.zs  like  a  winged 
harebell,  is  now  seen  everywhere;  and  as  it  balances 
itself  beside  some  late  cluster  of  purjde  sweet-peas,  it 
is  difficult  to  tell  which  is  the  insect  and  wliich  the 
flower,  until  it  springs  up  and  darts  o.ff  with  a  jerk 
along  its  zigzag  way.  AVhen  the  gaudy  Imtterflics  have 
folded  their  wings  for  .sleep,  and  wliilo  the  dark  night- 
flying  moths  arc  still  lurking  under  leafy  covert,  various 
sphinxes  may  be  seen  darting  rapidly  from  flower  to 
flower,  or  busied  in  rifling  the  sweets  as  they  hang 
suspended  over  their  honeyed  cups.  These  insect 
tipiilei'B  imbibe  their  deep  potations  by  unrolling  their 
usually  coiled  tongues,  which  arc  hollow  tubes,  often  of 
prodigious  length,  and  plunging  them  to  the  bottom  of 
the  nectaries  they  drain.  Many  of  tlicso  sphinxes  or 
hawkmoths  arc  named  after  the  trees  and  plants  which 
furnish  the  favourite  food  of  their  caterpillar  life.  The 
“  convolvulus,”  called  also  the  “  bindweed'’  and  the 
“unicorn”  liawkmoth,  is  a  splendid  specimen  of  its 
kind,  its  expanse  of  wing  reaching  often  to  four  inches 
and  a-half,  and  being  elaborately  adorned  with  exqui¬ 
sitely  varied  yet  sober  pencilling,  black  on  a  ground  of 
ashy  grey.  The  body  colouring  is  of  a  gayer  descrip¬ 
tion,  being  composed  of  alternate  stripes  of  black  and 
rose  colour;  and  on  the  shoulders — or  what,  in  ento¬ 
mological  phrase,  is  termed  the  thorax— is  a  singular 
black  badge,  resembling  a  horseshoe.  The  liawkmoth 
of  the  “privit”  can  boast  dimensions  but  little  infeiior 
to  Lis  cousin  of  the  convolvulus.  In  richness  of  colour¬ 
ing  he  greatly  excels  him,  inasmuch  as  the  prevailing 
grey  of  his  upper  wings  is  contrasted  in  the  lower  by  a 
tine  rose-colour,  laced  with  black  bars ;  the  body,  lilrc- 
wise,  being  banded  with  black  and  deep-rose  or  puiqilc. 

By  the  light  of  the  August  moon  we  are  not  unlikely 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  “great  goatmoth,”  with  its 
bulky  body  and  dusky  wings  of  from  three  to  four 
inches  of  cxjiansion.  Now,  if  not  in  July,  he  will 
emerge  from  the  wooden  cell  which  as  a  “carpenter'’ 
caterpillar  he  made  for  himself  in  the  licart  of  an  oak 
or  a  willow,  having  taken  four  years  to  attain  the 
winged  form  of  perfection.  The  “ great  tiger’  is  found 
in  all  parts  of  Britain  from  June  to  August.  Its  fore¬ 
most  wungs  arc  of  rich  dark  brown,  varied  by  zigzag 
bars  of  cream  colour;  the  hinder,  of  brilliant  scarlet 
with  black  spots,  surrounded  mostly  by  a  yellow  circlet, 
the  body  being  also  scarlet  barred  with  black.  The 
“great  tiger,”  however,  is  rather  c.xcci)tioual  in  hia 
rich  emblazonment,  the  general  colouring  of  moths, 
both  of  evening  and  night,  being  of  that  subdued  ton  ■ 
which,  like  night-blowing  flowers,  seems  to  correspond 
best  with  the  houre  of  their  appearance. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  month  symptoms  of  tb.c 
year’s  decline  begin  to  press  upon  our  attention.  The 
morning  and  evening  air  has  an  autumnal  freshness; 
the  hedge-fruit  has  acquired  a  tinge  of  ruddiness ;  the 
berries  of  the  mountain  ash  have  assumed  their  beautiful 
orange  hue.  That  beautiful  phenomenon,  the  while 
fog,  is  again  beheld  rolling  its  snowy  billows  along  the 
valleys,  the  dark  tops  of  trees  emerging  from  it  as  from 
a  flood.  But  though  tlie  time  of  Suinmer’s  departure 
has  arrived,  she  has  left  plenty  beliind  for  all,  neither 
foi-gctting  man,  beast,  nor  bird  in  her  bounty. 


46C  to  4G8. — Sac  Paletot. 

This  paletot  is  made  of  black 
jjros-graiii  silk.  It  is  ornamented 
with  an  elegant  pattern  worked 
in  brown  silk  cord,  black  .silk 
chenille,  and  small  jet  bugles. 
No.  406  shows  part  of  this  pat¬ 
tern  in  full  size.  The  paletot  is 
edged  round  the  bottom  and 
round  the  sleeves  with  two  rows 
of  scallops  of  brown  silk  cord, 
with  jet  beads,  and  with  a  fringe 
of  small  black  silk  tassek.  It  is 
fastened  at  the  neck  with  a  plait 
of  silk  cord,  finished  off  with 
tassels. 

409  and  470. — Dixxek  Caps. 


469 _ Cat.vl.\n  Cap. 


JACKET  AND  CAPS. 


471.— Sleeveless  Jacket  (Back). 


400. — PAitT  OF  Ti!i.mming  fou  Sac  Paletot 
(Full  size). 

5  made  of  guipure.  It  is  trimmed 
4  with  a  deep  lace  border,  covered 
If  with  a  ribbon  put  on  plain,  and  I 
small  loops  in  front.  The  crown  n 
1  is  composed  of  three  strijjs  of  | 

I;  wide  ribbon,  crossed  by  strips  1; 

\  of  insertion,  which  are  fastened 
\  under  the  chignon.  The  ribbon  ^ 

strings  edged  with  lace  are  long  j 
and  tied  at  the  back.  (a 


470. — A  cap  formed  of  a  puff 
of  Yalenciennes  lace,  ornamented 
with  a  rosette  and  lajjpets  of  wide 
ribbon.  Ix)ng  ribbon  strings, 
fastened  under  the  chignon. 

•171  and  472. 
Si.FEX'ELEss  Jacket. 

This  elegant  jacket  is  made  of 
light  blue  gros-grain  .silk.  It  is 
trimmed  with  blaek  silk  braid 
studded  with  pearl  beads,  and 
edged  with  a  handsome  guipure 
border.  Hows  of  blue  ribbon 
arc  fastened  upon  the  shoulders 
with  pearl  brooches.  This  jacket 
is  worn  over  a  white  muslin 
bodice. 


470. — Din.n'ep.  Cap. 


XUM 


467. — Sac  Paletot  (Ii'ront). 


468. — Sac  Paletot  (Back] 


Bocks  of  all  tizcs,  sorts,  shapes,  and 
descriptions.  No  work-table,  however 
rich  with  Beeton’s  Berlin  patterns,  with 
Verbooin’s  embroidery,  with  Mee’s  cro¬ 
chet,  and  with  Iliego’s  tatting  designs, 
is  complete  without  this  most  useful 
book.  1  he  Manual  is  published  by 
Messrs.  Johnstone,  Hunter,  and  Co., 
Edinburgh. 


472.— .Sleeveless  Jacket  (Front). 


JACKET  AND  PALETOT. 


the  stocking  KNirrER’S 
MANUAL. 


Stocking  knitting  is  now  considered 
in  old-fashioned  accomplishment,  and 
lery  few  young  ladies  know  anything 
ibout  it,  yet  they  often  wish  to  knit 
locks  and  .stockings  for  little  nephews, 
nieces,  and  sistera,  and  oftener  still 
for  the  baby.  The  Storkiiii/  Knitter's 
Ifamml  will  teach  them  o’l  they  can 
possibly  learn  on  the  subject ;  all  the 
mysteries  of  “  turning  the  heel,”  uiakinf- 
»  French.  Dutch,  or  com¬ 
mon  heel ;  the  art  of  the 
rig  and  fur  stocking,  the 
itripcd,  the  knickerbocker, 
or  kilt  hose;  stockings  and 
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SPINNINGS  IN  TOWN. 


SPINNINGS  IN  TOWN. 

“  SIio  spoto  ye  French  of  Strat^orJ  alto  I>owo, 

For  French  of  Paris  was  to  h^r  nuknowo." 

Chaucek. 

EFOPE  beginning  my  r,-cb,  I  mu‘?t  arlvisa  my 
travelling  sisters  to  do  as  I  did  in  the  matter  of 
trunks  and  portmanteaus;  half  a  lady's  comfort  in  travel¬ 
ling  depends  upon  the  capabilities  of  her  portmanteau. 
Owing  to  the  cruelty  of  man,  there  arc  but  few  ladies 
wdio  are  allowed  to  take  sufRcicnt  luggage  to  supply 
their  toilet  during  their  trip.  “  Husbands  refuse,  as 
savage  as  Charon,  to  allow  her  to  take  more  than 
ten  trunks  to  Sharon,”  and  “I  don't  care  how  big 
it  is,  so  that  there  is  only  one  trunk,  and  no  bonnet- 
box,”  is  too  often  in  the  mouth  of  husband  and  father 
at  this  season.  The  Silkworm  determined  for  once, 
although  establishing  a  dangerous  precedent,  to  obey 
the  order  suggested  in  rather  milder  terms  than  the 
above,  all  the  more  urged  to  this  unusual  obedience 
by  the  visit  of  a  friend  who  expatiated  on  the  channs 
and  comforts  of  Cave  and  Son’s  expanding  basket. 
“  Nothing  can  be  more  convenient,  my  dear ;  I  never 
could  have  got  on  without  it.” 

As  “  getting  on”  is  the  very  essence  of  travelling 
in  the  Silkworm  mind,  she  took  an  opportunity  of 
“drawing  rein”  at  No.  1,  Edwards-street,  Portman- 
squarc,  and  inspected  the  “  Royal  Victoria  Quinque- 
partite  Expanding  Basket.”  So  pleased  was  she  with 
the  strength  and  lightness  of  this  basket,  its  solid 
appearance,  the  convenience  of  its  arrangements,  its 
tout  ammhlc,  that  she  at  once  purchased  one,  and 
enjoyed  the  advantage  of  appearing  in  Paris  in  muslin 
dresses  as  fresh  and  uncrushed  as  they  were  when 
put  into  the  invaluable  Quinquepartite  Expanding 
Basket. 

After  purchasing  this  basket,  I  looked  about  to  sec 
what  other  kinds  of  portn  a  itcaus,  trunks,  bags,  &c.,  I 
could  notice  for  the  benefit  of  fellow-travellers,  feeling 
I  was  doing  a  good  work  if  I  could  spare  even  a  few 
ladies  the  misery  of  seeing  all  their  pretty  delicate 
finery  crushed  and  similt  by  the  rutldess  pressure  of 
the  usual  portmanteau. 

First,  I  must  describe  the  “  Royal  Victoria  Quinque¬ 
partite  Expanding  Basket.”  It  is  made  of  basket-work, 
very  strong,  and  is  covered  with  extra  strong  tarpaulin, 
and  may  be  had  covered  with  a  cheaper  waterproof  mate¬ 
rial.  In  both  materials  it  is  made  in  live  sizes,  and  lined 
with  clkintz,  and  has  a  patent  lock  and  strap.  It  has  the 
appearance  of  a  handsome  solid  leather  portmanteau. 
It  is  called  “quinquepartite”  from  its  being  divided 
into  five  departments.  There  is  a  movable  partition 
for  bonnets  and  hats ;  a  place  for  under-linen ;  a  large 
light  tray  lifts  out  dresses  without  disturbing  any  other 
part  of  the  packing.  Above  is  a  solid  box.  to  hold 
tarlatan  dresses,  flowers,  wreaths,  &c. ;  thyi  closes 
with  straps.  Above  this  is  a  place  for  shawls,  mantles, 
&c.,  and  when  you  believe  you  have  exhausted  the 
resources  of  your  basket,  lo!  the  top  expands  to  a 
depth — no,  a  height — equal  to  the  whole  upper  portion ; 
so  that,  while  not  out  of  place  for  a  week's  visit,  it  is 
capable  of  holding  suflicient  garments  fur  a  long 
autumnal  trip.  Alliteration  being  a  la  mode,  “  perfection 


of  packing”  has  been  pronounced  on  it  by  others  as  well 
as  the  Barisian  judges  who  have  awarded  the  silver 
medal  to  IMr.  Cave  for  this  basket. 

The  Silkworm  has  always  thought  Pandora’s  box 
was  a  badly-made  portmanteau,  and  the  hope  found 
at  the  bottom  of  it  was  a  pair  of  boots,  the  only  articles 
not  spoilt  out  of  her  whole  wardrobe.  But  in  this 
basket  nothing  can  get  hurt  if  the  commonest  care  is 
used  in  laying  the  articles  in.  Next  to  this  “  treasure’’ 
the  Silkworm  places  the  “Bonnet  Tray  Imperial." 
This  Imperial  has  compartments  for  three  bonnets,  all 
movable.  At  the  present  moment  three  bonnets 
could  go  easily  into  one  compartment.  There  is  a 
place  for  sunshades,  a  compartment  for  dresses  and 
under-linen,  and  three  compartments  for  gloves,  hand¬ 
kerchiefs,  and  jewellery,  all  to  lock  up  separately,  a  * 
very  great  convenience  when  staying  in  hotels. 

“  A\'erc  I  not  Alexander  I  would  be  Diogenes;”  did 
I  not  possess  my  “  Quinquepartite”  I  shouM  buy  the 
“  Bonnet  Tray  Imperial.” 

Then  I  saw  the  Railway  Basket  (for  which  Jlr.  Cave 
received  his  appointment  to  the  Princess  of  W’ales), 
large  and  light.  It  permits  dresses  to  be  packed  with¬ 
out  folding  the  skirt  lengthways ;  a  loose  chintz  lining 
can  be  raised,  and  shaken  and  dusted  when  necessary, 
A  tray  keeps  tarlatan  and  muslin  dresses  apart  from  the 
heavy  silks,  moires,  and  linseys.  The  Railway  Basket 
is  strong,  light,  and  durable. 

Next  I  observed  the  “  Gladstone”  bag.  It  is  made  in 
black,  enamelled,  and  brown  cowhide,  with  a  double 
action  spring  lock.  It  is  also  made  in  white  leather, 
and  is  most  convenient.  It  expands  to  a  surprising 
degree ;  at  the  same  time,  when  closing  the  packed  bag, 
a  “  frame-holder”  keeps  the  frame  of  the  bag  straight 
while  the  lock  is  turned,  so  there  is  no  danger  of 
injuring  or  straining  either  bag  or  lock.  The  “  Glad¬ 
stone”  bag  has  a  most  handsome  appearance. 

Then  I  saw  square-mouth  bags,  very  convenient  and 
pleasant  to  use.  made  in  russia,  morocco,  and  enamelled 
leather  Handbags  of  all  sizes  and  makes,  in  russia 
and  morocco,  as  well  as  in  commoner  leathers ;  the  best 
arc  lined  with  leather,  and  have  outside  pockets  and 
double  action  locks,  and  are  the  best  bags  I  have  ever 
seen. 

I  remarked  a  variety  of  useful  articles  for  travelling, 
such  as  pocket-flasks,  small  picnic  baskets  for  Swiss 
excursions,  &c. 

Every  necessary  for  comfort  in  travelling  luggage 
seems  to  exist,  and  the  Silkworm  unhesitatingly  ad¬ 
vises  her  readers  to  inspect  Messrs.  H.  J.  Cave’s  stock 
before  starting  on  their  travels,  for  if  any  lady  desires 
easy  packing,  fresh  muslins,  uncrumplcd  silks,  un- 
rumplcd  lingerie,  that  lady  must  possess  a  “  Quinque¬ 
partite.”  She  will  then  be  a  happy  woman  and  conse¬ 
quently  a  pleasant  fellow-traveller. 

“  See  Naples,  and  die.”  Silkworm  says,  “See Paris, 
and  live — that  ye  may  go  there  as  often  as  the  Fates 
pennit,  and  oftener  if  ye  can.” 

In  the  languor  caused  by  the  beautiful  climate  of 
Italy,  in  its  dolce  far  nknte,  it  would  be  sweet  to  die  in 
the  contemplation  of  its  loveliness — ^to  lose  oneself, 
one’s  existence,  one’s  life.  But  in  Paris  life  and  living 
press  their  claims  most  forcibly — life,  full,  flowing, 
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enjoyable  life,  pulsates  in  every  vein,  in  every  throb,  in 
every  movement  of  this  eity.  Here  in  England 
i  “  'Tis  life,  whereof  onr  nerves  are  scant — 

I  Oh  life,  not  death,  for  which  we  pant — 

More  life,  and  fuller,  that  ‘  wo’  want.” 

But  in  Paris  life  and  enjoyment  of  life  is  the  rule. 
Hat  there  is  the  dark  side  of  this  gaiety,  that  there  is 
a  reverse  to  this  bright  picture,  we  all  know ;  but  the 
darkness,  the  misery,  Jire  certainly  out  of  sight,  and 
the  young  and  unheeding  can  remain  in  Paris  in  the 
happy  delusion  that  Lcs  Misdrables  is  a  fiction  without 
I  any  foundation  in  fact.  At  the  present  moment  Paris 
is  a  fair ;  the  elite  of  the  I’arisians  whose  duties  do  not 
take  them  to  Court  arc  away,  and  Paris  again  given 
up  to  the  English  (and  other  nations).  The  fez  is 
common,  the  turkey  is  cheap.  There  is  a  good  mixture 
of  Russians,  Greeks,  Jews, Turks,  infidels,  and  heretics— 
all  are  welcome,  all  arc  enjoying  the  hospitality  of  our 
lively  neighbours. 

So  much  has  been  said,  and  is  being  said,  about 
I  Paris  and  the  Exhibition,  that  it  seems  to  the  Silkworm 
(luite  superfluous  to  spin  about  it  lierc ;  her  readers  will 
much  prefer  to  hear  a  little  about  the  fashions  and  the 
novelties  of  Paris.  As  to  fashions,  no  one  is  peculiar 
in  Paris;  “what  you  please”  is  la  mode,  and  the 
costumes  arc  so  difTereut  that  it  is  difficult  to  decide 
which  is  the  favourite.  Short  dresses  arc  always  worn 
in  the  street,  at  the  Exhibition,  everywhere  where  one 
'  must  walk;  they  arc  of  different  lengths,  and  the 

I  prettiest,  as  usual,  is  the  medium — at  a  distance  from 

the  ground  of  about  an  inch  and  a-half. 

For  the  house,  long  train  dresses,  with  no  crinoline 
and  short  in  front,  so  one  may  walk  without  raising  the 
ilress.  A  slight  crinoline  is  worn  for  walking,  and 
much  more  crinoline  is  seen  in  the  streets  of  Paris  than 
in  our  London  streets,  although  each  individual  crino¬ 
line  is  less  obtrusive. 

Long  dresses  arc  worn  for  driving  and  for  evening 
toilette.  Perfectly  plain  self-coloured  glaces  arc 
most  in  vogue,  and  arc  trinnned  wiih  rich  jet  em¬ 
broidery  and  black  lacc  on  neck,  arms,  and  sleeves. 
Waistbelts  a  I' A fricaiuc  arc  much  worn,  and  the  neck¬ 
lace  and  earrings  to  match ;  when  these  arc  worn  with 
a  high  dress,  the  collar  is  changed  for  a  small  lace  ruff, 
and  the  brooch  dispensed  with.  We  gave  the  pattern 
for  these  necklaces  in  our  iMarch  number,  page  129 ; 
they  can  be  varied  in  shape  and  design,  and  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  becoming. 

Another  necklace  is  made  of  a  yard  and  a-half  of 
threaded  pearl  beads,  each  end  terminating  in  a  long 
pearl  grclot ;  this  is  wound  three  times  round  the  neck, 
and  tied  loosely  in  a  graceful  knot. 

In  parasols  the  Silkworm  remarked  several  novelties, 
some  being  made  almost  entirely  of  feathers.  One  was 
of  black  and  white  ostrich  plumes  sewn  closely  on  the 
silk,  a  rich  silk  cord  and  long  tassel  hanging  from  the 
centre. 

I  noticed  another  in  white  marabout  feathers,  with  a 
long  marabout  fringe,  and  in  the  centre  a  lovely  hum¬ 
ming-bird,  with  a  flower  in  its  beak. 

Another,  in  white  swansdown,  was  fringed  with 
fiucly-sbaven  quills,  dyed  in  various  colours,  and  re¬ 
sembling  the  quills  used  by  the  North  American  Indians 


in  their  beautiful  quill  and  bead  work.  Others  had 
delicate  grass  fringes,  headed  with  field  flowers  and 
white  silk  gimp.  Another  of  white  marabout  feathers, 
with  coral  heading  to  the  fringe.  Some  of  the  fringes 
of  marabouts  imitated  the  old-fashioned  netted  headings 
to  the  fringes  which  are  being  revived  in  many  trim¬ 
mings.  A  green  parasol  with  wild  flowers  and  mara¬ 
bout  trimming  was  remarkably  elegant. 

For  morning  toilette  I  noticed  several  fillets  for  the 
hair  in  fine  silk  braid,  like  our  silk  bootlaces,  netted ;  a 
bow  to  match  in  colour  with  the  net  is  placed  upon  the 
top,  and  the  ends  full  over  the  chignon. 

This  word  reminds  me  of  the  extreme  height  to 
which  these  excrescences,  as  they  are  often  called,  are 
raised.  A  large  chignon  of  tiny  curls,  quite  covered, 
is  raised  higher  than  the  top  of  the  head,  and  bonnd 
round  with  a  ribbon  which  has  the  appearance  of  being 
too  tight,  and  keeping  the  chignon  from  its  proper 
place,  where  it  would  look  graceful. 

In  jupons  there  are  many  novelties,  the  short  dresses 
compelling  attention  to  bo  given  to  the  petticoat. 
Every  variety  of  coloured,  embroidered,  and  braided 
petticoat  edgings  is  sold  by  the  yard,  so  plain  petti¬ 
coats  wiiose  edges  are  no  longer  fresh  can  be  renewed 
and  changed.  For  instance,  a  black  and  white  lama 
jupon  can  be  trimmed  several  times,  and  always  look 
frcsli  and  new. 

As  to  bonnets  there  is  nothing  to  say  of  them  ;  they 
are  too  little  to  speak  of ;  a  scrap  of  tulle  and  a  rosebud 
(a  rose  is  too  large),  ct  voila  ton  chapeau.  Hats  arc 
very  small  and  round.  They  are  worn  quite  down 
over  the  eyes,  and  raised  on  the  chignon,  which  gives 
them  the  necessary  slope.  They  arc  often  trimmed 
with  feather  trimming  laid  quite  flat  round  them. 
Some  arc  trimmed  with  Bismarck  veils,  and  Bismarck 
is  the  prevailing  shade  in  bonnets ;  the  new  metallic 
flowers  and  leaves  arc  also  much  worn.  Velvet  bands 
for  the  hair,  with  the  Napoleon  bee  and  gold  beads, 
arc  in  great  favour ;  t  hese  bands  are  made  in  all 
colours,  to  suit  every  dress. 

Baris,  however,  although  the  inventor,  docs  not  enjoy 
the  monopoly  of  all  the  pretty  designs  and  fairest 
mulberry-leaves.  A  notable  instance  of  this  fact  the 
Silkworm  found  in  visiting,  since  her  return,  the  exten¬ 
sive  establishment  of  Mr.  Peter  Robinson,  Oxfo'jJ- 
strcct.  Here  Parisian  ideas  and  Parisian  designs  arc 
offered  to  the  public  as  soon  as  the  mode  is  accepted  by 
the  elite;  thus  the  reproach  of  being  twelve  mouths 
behind  Paris  in  fashion  (though  within  twelve  hours’ 
journey)  is  avoided  by  Mr.  Robinson’s  customers.  Par 
exemplc,  the  simple  yet  graceful  muslin  toilette  affected 
by  the  most  distingue  of  the  Parisian  belles  was  shown 
to  the  Silkworm;  the  dress  consisted  of  a  delicately 
fine  muslin  skirt,  gored,  with  a  deep  fluting  of  muslin 
headed  by  a  scries  of  ovals,  every  alternate  oval  con¬ 
taining  a  green  satin  medallion  edged  with  narrow 
Cluny  lacc.  The  satin  medallion  is  arranged  so  as  to 
be  readily  removed  for  washing.  The  outline  of  the 
ovals  is  made  in  fine  B.^ptistc,  exquisitely  stitched  on 
both  sides.  A  pcplum  trimmed  to  match,  and  material 
and  trimming  for  the  bodice,  complete  this  elegant 
costume. 

It  is  quite  impossible  for  any  Silkworm,  however 
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persevering  and  industrious,  to  enninerate  one  quarter 
of  the  dresses  shown  by  the  obliging  proprietor  of  this 
enormous  Imutique.  She  will  mention  a  few  of  those 
most  suitable  for  the  present  season. 

Morning  robes  were  displayed  before  mo  of  every 
style  and  hue. 

Dresses  in  white  pique,  for  the  seaside;  eomplete 
suits  of  line  holland,  bound  and  trimmed  with  washing 
braid  in  these  colours:  blue  — dceidedly  the  prettiest — 
scarlet,  white,  black,  and  black  and  white.  I  much 
admired  the  new  white  serge  dresses,  with  two  skirts 
and  jackets  trimmed  with  black  .and  white  braid. 
Others  were  trimmed  with  braid — black,  white,  and 
yellow.  Notliing  could  be  more  stylish  or  suitable  for 
the  regattas  and  sea  and  river  gatherings  which  arc 
now  taking  place. 

Then  I  noticed  some  lovely  little  jackets  to  be  woni 
on  cool  evenings,  or  when  the  sea  breeze  is  fresher  than 
usual;  they  are  of  lambswool,  soft  and  white,  some 
with  patterns  in  black  and  white ;  they  arc  very  short, 
with  large  jet  buttons,  and  are  made  single  and  double 
breasted.  The  Bretonne  jackets  are  still  the  rage,  and 
the  Silkworm  hardly  knows  which  to  admire  most  of 
these  graceful  adjuncts  to  the  already  too  fascinating 
croquet  costume;  one  is  fairly  puzzled  between  the 
rival  beauties  of  white  and  scarlet,  white  and  blue, 
white  and  every  colour,  with  the  delicate  yet  effective 
“  point  Bretonne”  stitch  and  pretty  embroidery. 

rhen  I  saw  jackets  in  fine  white  cashmere  cloth, 
tininmed  with  swansdown.  A  short  burnous  made  in 
the  same  material,  the  hood  forming  a  graceful  fold 
across  the  back,  instead  of  hanging  in  the  straight 
folds  of  the  old  style  burnous.  Another  was  so  arranged 
that  it  could  be  worn  both  as  a  burnous  and  as  a  scarf 
Rotondes,  trimmed  with  Cluny  guipure,  in  silk  and  in 
cashmere,  were  next  exhibited,  and  this  word  leads  me 
to  the  crowning  glory  of  the  m.antlc  department,  the 
Exhibition  reversible  burnous  shawls.  These  superb 
shawls  can  be  worn  as  burnous  and  as  shawls  purs  it 
simples;  they  arc  of  spun  silk  of  Oriental  design,  on 
one  side  vivid  golden,  on  the  other  scarlet.  I  mention 
this  as  being  one  of  the  most  magnificent ;  there  are 
many  others  of  softer  and  less  gorgeous  shades,  and  of 
many  different  designs. 

The  Silkworm  assures  her  sisters  that  these  shawls 
will  be  lie  rii/ncur,  and  as  much  longed  for  as  the  cache- 
mire  of  Parisian  notoriety. 

The  “  dentellc  cachemire”  is  much  used  on  white 
and  black  opera  cloaks.  Mr.  Robinson  h.as  it  of  every 
width  and  shade  as  well  as  the  claaks  in  white  and  black 
trimmed  with  it,  and  made  with  deep  square  collars. 

A  peplum  mantle  trimmed  with  Denmark  lace  is 
very  elegant.  Another  in  MahUajah  lace  is  most 
striking.  Every  Oriental  pattern  is  in  vogue,  and 
Mr.  Robinson  has  noticed  the  signs  of  the  times,  and  is 
ready  for  the  demands  for  TmAish  and  Egyptian 
patterns  and  designs. 

I  remarked  a  mantle  in  yak  lace,  w’ith  long  tassels 
at  the  five  points.  Nothing  could  be  handsomer  or 
simpler. 

For  young  ladies  I  saw  pointed  alpaca  jtickets,  black 
and  white,  with  a  deep  bolder  imitating  braiding. 
These  jackets  are  of  the  rotonde  shape. 


In  Shctl.and  lace,  white  with  coloured  borders  are 
the  prettiest  little  rotondes  possible,  so  fine  and  deli¬ 
cate,  yet  warm  enough  to  leave  a  ball-room  in,  or  to 
throw  over  lightly-c  vered  shoulders  in  the  garden. 

'1  licsa  graceful  rotondes  are  made  in  all  colours  and 
trimmed  with  a  loop  of  ribbon ;  two  bows  and  two  ends 
ornamented  with  crystal  drops. 

White  grenadine  rotondes  were  also  shown  me 
trimmed  with  white  and  black  silk  and  satin. 

In  caslimcre  they  arc  beaded  and  braided.  Some  are 
embroidered  and  have  tiny  glass  beads  on  the  scalloped 
edges. 

Among  black  silk  mantles,  which  are  always  in  re¬ 
quest,  I  remarked  one  of  the  Robert  shape,  with  a  rich 
lace  fall,  and  trimmed  superbly  with  jet  and  bias  satin 
trimming. 

Another,  close  fitting,  is  very  handsome ;  the  “guides” 
from  the  collar  are  p.articularly  elegant. 

Another  in  rich  poult-de-soie,  half  fitting,  with  tlic 
points  rounded  and  edged  with  deep  jet  fringe,  is 
equally  striking. 

Like  Banquo’s  heirs,  “another  yet  and  yet  another;” 
this  time  in  gros  de  Naples,  embroidered  in  jet.  Cluny 
lace  with  a  ruffle  of  the  same  standing  up  round  the 
neck  and  sleeves.  A  wide  sash  falls  from  the  waist; 
the  shoulder  epaulettes  continue  down  the  back  of  the 
mantle,  which  is  half  fitting,  and  ends  under  the  sash, 
which  is  handsomely  trimmed,  and  terminates  in  two 
long  jet  tassels. 

Silkworms  enjoy  unusual  advantages,  and  by  the 
courtesy  of  the  kind  owner  of  all  these  beauties,  the 
Silkworm  was  shown  the  velvet  mantles  prepared  for 
autumn.  Their  charms  she  will  not  divulge  more 
than  to  notice  the  exquisite  taste  of  the  designs  and 
the  quality  of  the  material.  One  was  trimmed  with 
fur;  another  perfectly  plain,  with  long  falling  sleeves 
and  rich  lace  ruffles,  and  the  buttons  edged  with  lace. 
This  lovely  cloak  was  slightly  fitting  to  the  figure  and 
had  five  points.  In  opera  clo.aks  there  is  a  novelty; 
hand  embroidery  of  the  richest  doscriirtion  is  used  upon 
various  materials.  Tire  effect  is  chaste  and  elegant, 
and  they  are  certain  to  be  uncommon.  To  costumes 
short  and  long  Mr.  Peter  Robinson  devotes  much 
thought.  The  Japanese  silks,  his  specialite,  are  taste¬ 
fully  trimmed ;  some  in  dark  grey  and  green  arc  very 
beautiful.  AVhitc  tarlatan  and  ribbon  suits  arc  also 
very  effective;  they  are  made  in  points  with  gau.Tered 
edges.  These  costumes  arc  appropriate  for  siunmer 
parties  and  flower-shows. 

In  jupons  I  was  shown  frilled  and  cross-way  tucks, 
frilled  and  braided  with  black  and  white. 

Among  minor  objects  of  dress  1  noticed  some  new 
and  pretty  aprons  in  moire,  velveteen,  and  satin, 
trimmed  with  Cluny  lace  and  jet,  with  pointed  fringes. 
Waistbelts  in  corded  silk,  embroidered  in  jet,  witli 
points  and  jet  tassels;  others  with  fringes  of  jet  ii 
I'Africainc. 

Belgian  neckties  I  also  saw. 

Parasols,  and  cn  tons  cas  of  rich  silk,  with  carved 
antique  handles.  Denmark  lace  is  used  on  parasols  for 
the  first  time  ;  it  is  laiil  on  in  two  rows. 

In  the  article  of  silk  dresses  Mr.  Robinson  excels, 
lie  has  some  of  the  most  superb  moire  antiques  the 
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Sakworra  has  ever  seen ;  and  though  she  sighed  to 
think  how  many  million  spinnings  of  her  industrious 
sisters  had  gone  to  make  one  yard  of  the  lovely  violet 
moire  then  before  her,  yet  to  be  useful  in  their  genera¬ 
tion  is  the  aim  and  end  of  all  silkworms,  and  those  who 
fulfil  their  destiny  have  reason  to  rejoice  that  their 
work  is  good  enough  to  deck  the  fairest  of  God’s 
creatures.  Lesi  Jes,  the  ofiinion  is  cpiitc  extinct  -that 
“  A  lady  never  could  wear 
(Hi-r  mother  held  it  firm) 

A  gown  that  was  made  of  ait  India  plant 
Instead  of  an  India  worm." 

Cotton  and  muslin  are  so  much  used  that  the  silk¬ 
worms  are  not  yet  feeling  e.xhaustcd. 

To  return  to  the  moires.  What  glorious  colour! 
what  exquisite  shades!  Violet,  mauve,  silver-grey, 
white,  black,  Bismarck,  and,  the  last  and  lovebest,  a 
larch-green. 

Then  I  saw  white  dresses,  with  chine  flowers,  sprays, 
•and groups;  the  Pompadour  silk  alike  on  both  sides, 
and  resombliiig  a  rich  brocade. 

Black  silks,  gros  de  Naples,  with  tiny  silk  flowers  of 
several  colours,  in  groups  of  three  and  live — these  arc 
quite  novel  and  very  pretty. 

Ami  I  noticed  corded  silks  and  satins,  tubular  corded 
silks,  and  jasper  chine  silks,  dove  and  fawn  of  two 
shades  of  colour  on  the  soft  ground,  abundance  of 
foulards,  and  a  novelty  in  young  ladies'  dresses,  a 
twilled  washing  silk,  very  good  and  durable,  and  most 
ivasouable  in  price.  It  is  made  in  all  colours  and  all 
designs. 

Tartans  arc  made  in  satin  as  well  as  poplin.  Mr. 
Robinson  keeps  the  real  Irish  pojilin,  and  told  the 
Silkworm  how  to  judge  of  it.  lical  Irish  poplins  are 
twenty-four  inches,  and  Pym,  the  great  Irish  nianu- 
factuier,  makes  no  other  kinds.  Other  fioplins  arc 
made  in  twenty  and  twenty-two  inch  widths.  This 
infonnation  will  be  welcomed  by  those  who  admire 
these  deservedly  popular  dresses. 

And  I  was  shown  the  perfection  of  black  silks — a 
rich,  full,  soft  silk,  falling  into  handsome  folds,  and 
without  tlic  one  fault  of  black  silks — cutting  out.  Tliis 
dress  is  warranted  not  to  cut  by  the  manufacturers, 
and  I  am  told  it  takes  three  months  to  make  a  piece. 
Mr.  Robinson  takes  all  that  is  made  at  present.  It  is 
certainly  most  beautiful. 

Then  I  remarked  children’s  jackets  and  suits  of  all 
kinds  from  holland,  braided  in  black  and  white,  to 
Japanese  silk  jackets  beautifully  trimmed.  I  noticed 
a  white  alpaca  jacket,  trimmed  with  black,  as  being 
very  ladylike ;  velveteen  and  silk  suits,  blue  and  w  bite 
serge  spun  silk  jackets ;  light  cloth  jackets,  trimmed 
with  satin  and  b.ails;  the  same  in  bhack  and  st.iped 
cloth,  very  becoming  for  little  people  who  are  short  for 
their  age;  white  Garibaldis  of  lace  and  muslin,  with 
hows  and  sashes,  some  trimmed  with  Cluny,  some  with 
Bcmnark,  lace. 

Last  of  all  I  saw  the  magnificent  French  woven 
CMhmerc  shawl,  the  duplicate  of  which  is  in  the  Exhi¬ 
bition.  A  procession  of  worsliippers  to  an  iilol  temple 
u  the  design ;  the  temple  and  idols  are  in  the  centre, 
emblems  and  idols  are  repeated  in  the  border.  This 
shawl  is  well  worth  visiting,  and  is  most  beautiful. 


As  the  Silkwonn  passed  from  room  to  room  of  this 
large  temple  of  our  goddess  Fashion,  she  was  struck 
with  the  admirable  arrangements  and  organisation  of 
the  whole,  and  felt  much  gratified  that  w  bile  telling  of 
Parisian  fashions  she  could  direct  her  readers  to  a  spot 
whore  haiilcs  iwuccantCs  can  be  obtained  without  an 
hour’s  delay. 

“  And  now said  the  Silkworm,  “  liow’  did  you  get 
on  ill  Paris?  How  about  honourable  mentions — 
medals  ?" 

IMr.  Robinson  informed  her  that  he  had  received  the 
gold  medal  for  his  collective  exhibition,  as  well  as  a 
silver  medal  for  part  of  it.  Silkworm  rejoiced  to  find 
that  in  this  instance  at  least  justice  had  been  show'n  to 
English  expositors,  and  after  returning  hearty  thanks 
for  the  courtesy  of  her  reception,  and  for  the  facili¬ 
ties  that  were  everywhere  given  to  render  her  sqiin- 
nings  interesting  and  useful  to  “our  subscribers,”  the 
Silkwonn  wended  her  way  to  seek  fresh  matciial  for 
her  spinnings. 

Last  month  she  span  a  long  web,  all  about  little 
people,  their  joys  and  toys;  now  she  wants  to  help 
those  mothers  who  devote  their  thoughts,  time,  and  care 
to  making  the  Liliputians  h.appy  in  the  only  lasting 
way  by  giving  them  employment.  But  last  month  the 
Silkwonn  made  a  serious  omission ;  she  did  not  mention 
one  distinguisliing  characteristic  of  ^Ir.  C’remcr’s — the 
hospital  for  dolls.  This  year  the  hospital  has  had  nearly 
one  thousand  patients— some  for  trifling  accidents,  it  is 
true,  but  others  of  a  most  serious  description.  Mr. 
Creiucr  replaces  heads,  arms,  and  hands,  legs  and  eyes, 
hair  and  teeth ;  re-stuh's  bodies  when  loss  of  hoisehair, 
wool,  or  bran  has  taken  place,  and  turns  an  old  dolly 
into  a  now  one. 

'While  speaking  with  Jlr.  Crcnier  on  this  subject  I 
noticed  some  very  pretty  banners,  and  on  inquiry 
I  found  that  they  are  jiart  of  the  requisites  for  the 
fashionable  dance,  the  cotillon.  This  old  dance  re¬ 
vived  has  created  a  perfect  furore  in  the  fashion¬ 
able  worhl,  the  Prince  of  AValcs  having  set  the 
example  in  liking  and  dancing  it.  Space  will  not  allow 
me  to  describe  it  in  this  number,  but  the  following  are 
some  of  the  most  popular  objects : — Masks,  comical 
heads,  dominoes,  bouquets,  mirrors,  dice,  cusliious, 
balls,  caps,  hoops,  maypoles,  garlands,  banners,  flags, 
orders,  cards,  bow’s  and  bells,  souvenirs,  surprises, 
golden  fruit,  allegorical  devices.  It  is  an  exceedingly 
graceful  and  amusing  dance,  and  will  relieve  the  mono¬ 
tony  of  the  quadrille,  valse,  lancers,  galop  of  our  ball¬ 
rooms. 

'J'lic  Silkwonn  next  month  will  introduce  to  the 
readers  of  this  Magazine  a  very  interesting  and  useful 
toy  for  children  of  both  sexes  and  of  varying  ages. 
C  hildren,  indeed,  of  older  growth  will  be  interested  in 
it,  the  Silkworm  is  certain. 

Another  delightful  but  very  elaborate  amusement,  a 
dance  derived  from  auld  lang  sync,  the  Silkworm  is 
busily  engaged  in  weaving  into  manuscriiit — the  rage 
amongst  the  blue  blood  and  upper  ten — the  cotillon. 
T  his,  a  kind  of  dancing  campaign  rather  than  a  turn 
or  two  round  the  mion  dc  datme,  demands  the  greatest 
care,  however,  and  is  a  study  worthy  of  t’lc  highest 
genius,  and  of  Tji£  Silkwoi^ai. 
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473. — Jacket  for  Young  Lady  from 
12  TO  14  YEAliS  Ou). 

Our  pattern  is  made  of  black  glace 
silk.  It  is  open  in  front,  and  bius  no 
sleeves,  but  only  epaulettes.  It  is 
trimmed  all  round  with  two  narrow 
cross-strips  of  the  same  material,  with 
a  row  of  jet  beads  running  through 
the  centre  of  each,  and  is  edged  with 
loops  of  the  same  oval  jet  beads,  to 
which  are  added,  in  each  loop,  four 
large  cut  beads.  No.  48.1  shows  a  part 
of  this  trimming  in  full  size,  and 
No.  4S4  shows  one 
of  the  rosettes 
which  are  placed 
upon  the  epaulettes. 

For  this  rosette  cut  |l 

a  foundation  of  stiff  ,  I 
black  net,  then  pre-  ^  >1 
pare  loops  of  black 

ribbon  three-lifths  ^'''  \ _ 

of  an  inch  wide,  | 

and  arrange  them  ;  I 

in  rounds  over  the  '“rr — 
foundation,  as  seen  " 
in  illustration.  'I'lie  ^ 

tassel  which  is 

placed  in  the  centre  - - 

of  the  rosette  is 

formed  of  small  and  '  •  "uiiliiir'i;,  '..i  >  .1 


474  &  475. — Fashions 

FOR  CH1LDI!EN. 

No.  474. — Frock  and 
short  pelisse  of  white 
pi(iue.  The  cape  of 
the  pelisse  is  trimmed 
with  a  border  of  white 
cambiic  scalloped  out 
and  worked  in  brodtrie 
Aii'ilui'v.  Botli  the 
iinderpart  of  the  pelisse 
and  the  cape  are  orna¬ 
mented  with  a  hand¬ 
some  border  in  white 
braid  and  soutache,  of 
which  No.  482  gives  a 
part  in  full  size. 

No.  4  V  5. — Short  fiock 
of  grey  cashm<!re,  scal¬ 
loped  out  round  the 
bottom,  bound  with 
black  velvet,  and 
trimmed  with  black 
passementerie.  The 
bodice  covers  the 
shoulders,  but  is  very 
low  in  front  and  at 
the  back.  'I'he  short 
sleeves  are  turne<l  up 
with  blue  silk.  Waist¬ 
band  of  blue  gros-grain 


473. — Young  Hady’s  jACKirr. 


large  beads,  and  can  also  very 
easily  be  worked  from  the 
pattern.  'I'he  jacket  is  linishetl 
off  at  the  top  with  a  vandyke<l 
stiip  of  silk,  foiiuing  a  small 


1 

474. — PiyuE  Costume. 

47'».— (!i.i 

y  C’Af 

TI.MERE  FrO(  K. 

L 
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frock  and  trousers  also  of  brown 
holland,  trimmed  with  cross¬ 
strips  of  the  same  material, 
ornamented  with  a  pattern 
worked  in  scarlet  braid  and 
soutache. 

The  frock  is  gored  and 
gathered  on  to  a  plain 
neck-piece  edged  with  red 
braid. 

The  embroidered  strips  form 
biaces  and  the  waist  and  wrist 
bands. 

The  bottom  of  the  skirt  and 
drawers  is  trimme<l  with  the 
same. 

'I'licre  is  nothing  nicer  in  the 
whole  range  of  materials  than 
brown  holland,  when  good,  and 
when  it  is  kept  in  good  order 
by  careful  washing  and  getting 
up.  It  is  fresh,  clean  wear, 
and,  with  a  neat  trimming,  is 
as  good  style  for  children  as 
mothers  can  desire  to  have. 


ribbon.  Under-skirt  of  blue 
cashmere.  Higti  under-bodice 
with  long  sleeves  of  white 
mushn. 


476._  CiRCi'LAR  Cape  with 
Hood  kou  a  Lutle  Gikl 
FROM  C  TO  8  YeAILS  OlD. 

This  circular  cape  is  made 
of  white  pique,  trimmed,  as 
seen  in  illustration,  with  white 
braid,  and  embroidered  in 
button-hole  stitch  and  point 
Russe  with  fine  blue  wool. 
The  hootl  is  fastened  down 
with  pearl  buttons,  and  orna¬ 
mented  with  three  small  white 
and  blue  tassels.  This  is  a 
charming  little  garment  for 
young  girls  of  the  ages  stated. 

477  and  478. 

Children's  Garden  Costumes. 

These  costumes  will  be  found 
very  useful  for  children  when 
they  play  in  the  gaialeu. 


'I'he  little  boy  wears 
a  round  jacket  and  wide 
trousers  of  brown  hol¬ 
land,  with  jet  buttons 
and  loops  of  black 
cord. 

The  little  girl  wears  a 


477. — Girl’s  Garden  Costume 
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OUR  PARIS  LETTER. 


l^aris,  July. 

'■PIIE  news  of  the  death  of  the  Empeior  ^laxiniilian 
J-  has  cast  a  gloom  over  the  focus  of  gaiety,  aud 
our  guests  are  quietly  slipping  away  as  people  leave 
the  seaside  when  bad  weather  sets  in.  That  the  death 
of  the  Emperor  more  or  less  should  affect  people  who 
are  in  reality  totally  careless  about  his  fate,  seems  at 
the  first  sight  a  little  singular,  but  here  we  are  in  some 
sort  held  responsible  for  the  tragical  termination  to  our 
Mexican  campaign.  Maximilian  would  never  have 
mounted  the  throne  of  Me.xico  if  the  way  had  not 
been  cleared  for  him  by  French  bayonets.  So  our 
Emperor  feels  that  he  is  not  blameless,  notwithstanding 
all  the  balm  that  may  be  offered,  and  he  is  in  no 
humour  to  play  the  part  of  host  to  crowned  kings,  all 
of  whom  have  their  own  private  opinion  about  this 
Mexican  affair.  lie  has  announced  that  after  August 
he  will  not  be  in  Paris,  an  intimation  that  festivities 
will  not  be  resumed  when  the  hours  of  mourning  are 
over. 

Tlie  Sultan — the  Grand  Turk — who  has  condeseended 
to  visit  us,  has  excited  much  attention.  He  is  said  to 
have  observed  to  the  Emperor — and  probably  it  means 
something  profound — that  it  was  the  Sultan  that  came 
to  the  Emperor — Islamism  to  Christianity.  Islamism 
brings  an  immense  retinue,  including  a  consecrated 
butcher  to  slay  the  food  of  the  believers,  who  would 
be  defiled  by  touching  the  unclean  meat  of  the  Franks. 
It  has  been  asked  many  times  how  many  wives  has  the 
Sultan  with  him?  Does  that  omnibus-like  vehicle  that 
follows  in  his  train  contain  them  ?  Is  it  true  that  he 
has  a  Nile  bath  several  times  a  day,  and  puts  the  earth 
of  his  country  into  his  shoes,  so  that  he  may  not  tread 
on  Frankish  soil?  Is  it  true  that  it  is  credibly  reported 
in  Constantinople  that  the  Sultan  has  bought  France, 
aud  has  gone  to  look  at  his  little  purchase  ?  Is  it  a 
fact  that  he  has  been  much  scandalised  by  the  fashion 
of  the  Tuileries,  the  dos  en  caur  and  bosom  u  I'Aspaslc  ? 
Is  it,  can  it  be  true  that  he  has  been  so  beset  for  sub¬ 
scriptions,  orders  (Medjidie),  &c.,  as  to  lead  to  its  having 
been  suggested  that  “  the  free  list  entirely  suspended" 
should  be  written  over  his  lodgings  ?  At  all  events  the 
Sultan,  apparently  nothing  loath,  has  departed.  The 
great  ball,  which  was  to  have  out-IIaussmanned  Ilauss- 
mann,  and  to  have  eclipsed  the  glories,  has  not  been 
given,  but  the  Sultan  was  not  allowed  to  leave  without 
seeing  what  had  been  intended  for  him.  The  Hotel  de 
Ville  was  all  made  ready,  the  flowers,  the  draperies, 
the  fountains,  the  chandeliers,  the  orchestra,  the  ban¬ 
quet —  the  fountains  played,  the  gas  blazed,  the 
orchestra  was  ready  as  the  Sultan  walked  through 
those  silent  halls  of  Balclutha,  where  all  was  desolate 
— a  ball-room  without  dauceis — a  banquet  without 
guests.  Really  it  must  have  been  a  very  solemn  aud 
imposing  sight. 

Tlie  Exhibition  still  draws  large  numbers  of  ptcople, 
all  of  whom,  except  disappointed  exhibitors  who  have 
won  blanks,  are  vastly  delighted.  It  is  immense — it  is 
superb — it  is  magniricent.  There  is  so  much  to  sec 
that,  by  an  ingenious  calculation,  it  has  been  shown 
that  eight  hours  a  day,  Sundays  and  all,  would  not 
suffice  to  see  it  in  fifteen  months.  East,  west,  north,  and 
soutli — all  the  world  lias  flocked  to  the  gatheiing,  and 


carried  away  with  it  impressions  of  what  sort  of 
people  we  arc.  Victor  Hugo  has  been  here,  and  there 
has  been  no  cmeulc — Napoleon  the  Little  has  not  sent 
him  to  the  galleys.  The  Empire  is  peace!  Among 
other  visitors,  the  masked  Amazon  who  rides  daily, 
armed  to  the  teeth,  in  the  Rois  dc  Boulogne  and  the 
Champs  Elysces,  is  attracting  a  large  share  of  atten¬ 
tion.  It  is  said  that  she  is  a  Nemesis  seeking  the 
destroyer  of  her  mother,  and  that  she  possesses  a 
portrait  of  the  incbvidual  as  her  only  clue.  She  means 
war  to  the  knife.  But  suppose  she  hits  on  the  wrong 
man? — suppose  there  be  a  tragedy  of  errors?  It  is 
awful ! 

The  trial  of  Antoine  Berezowski  took  place  on  the 
15th.  The  indictment  charging  him  with  the  attempted 
assassination  of  the  Czar  fully  detailed  the  circumstances 
of  his  crime.  The  jury  found  the  prisoner  guilty  of  an 
attempt  at  homicide,  with  extenuating  circumstances. 
He  was  sentenced  to  transportation  for  life. 

Your  Mr.  Sothern  is  here,  from  the  Ilaymarket.  His 
peculiar  lisp  and  attempt  at  sneezing  arc  gradually 
making  an  impression,  and  will  end  in  a  great  triumph, 
but  we  do  not  understand  him  so  readily  as  we  did 
Jlr.  ^lathcws.  He  is  a  curio.sity,  and  I’arisians  who 
are  not  well  acquainted  svith  your  aristocrats  arc 
wondering  whether  Dundi'cary  be  a  fair  type  of  English 
nobility.  A  droll  trifle  at  the  Folios,  called  the  Coup 
de  ISokil,  is  seasonable  and  amusing.  You  arc  sure  to 
sec  it  served  a  VAnylais  by  one  of  your  original  writers. 
Gounod’s  new  o^iera  is  immensely  attractive.  The 
music  improves  upon  acquaintance. 

Duchess  Colonna,  better  known  as  Marcello,  the 
sculptress,  has  given  her  hand  to  an  Italian  prince. 
Talented  as  she  is  beautiful,  tliis  young  and  highly- 
gifted  lady  has  endeared  herself  to  a  large  circle  of 
fiicnds,  the  elite  of  Paris.  She  is  the  daughter  of 
Count  d’Affry,  colonel  of  a  Swiss  regiment  in  1830, 
and  granddaughter  to  the  Count  d’Affry  who  was 
Major-General  of  the  Swiss  Guard  of  Louis  XVI.  Her 
tirst  husband,  who  died  six  months  after  their  marriage, 
was  the  Duke  of  Colonna,  one  of  the  oldest  aud  most 
eminent  families  in  Italy. 

We  have  lost  Ponsard,  the  dramatic  poet.  He  died 
at  Pa.ssy  on  the  7th. 

— — ♦ - 

MUSICAL  NOTES. 

The  Dream  of  St.  Jerome.  Sacred  Song.  Compoeed  by  Beet¬ 
hoven.  (Cramer  and  Co,  2dl,  Begeut  street.)- Tliacbemy  de¬ 
scribee  the  Dream  of  St.  Jerome"  in  tbe  Adventurer  of  Philip,  so 
Weil  known  and  familiar  to  ns  all.  He  says — “  It  always  sootbei. 
me  and  charms  me,  so  that  1  fancy  it  is  a  poem  of  XennyKm'c 
in  music."  And  again,  “  Aud  the  music  with  its  solemn  ebect 
makes  us  all  very  happy  and  kiudhearted,  aud  ennobles  us  som* 
liiiw  as  we  listen."  To  euuoUe  is  tho  aim  aud  end  of  tbe  divine 
mystery— music — aud  in  this  effect,  of  all  musicians,  Beethoven 
stands  foremost.  Tho  “  Dream  of  St.  Jerome"  is  arranged  with 
words  which  will  bo  a  boon  to  many  singers.  In  the  presence  of 
one  of  the  fathers  of  music  praise  is  impertinent,  notice  is  super- 
Uuous. 

“  A  hint,  a  whisper  hreathirg  low, 

1  may  uot  speak  of  what  1  know," 

8  nil  we  may  aHow  ourstlrea  in  drawing  our  readers'  attention  to 
this  beautiful  s  lUg. 

May  Muruiny.  Thirteen  sougs  of  tho  lihiueland.  ComposoJ 
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Albt-rtn  lU'.d.'B.’er.  (Cr*m"r  »iid  Co.,  201,  Ileg  iit-street.) — 
“MaT  Moriiii.)?"  i«  »  lively,  pretly  fonn,  with  su  easy  ac.  om- 
paoinient.  Wo  advise  onr  readers  to  siu!;  it  iu  the  original  Ger¬ 
man  words,  which  are  very  ^ood.  The  verse  commenciDg  “Der 
Wald  is  roll  Weihe”  is  very  heantifnl. 

Tilt  Svltan'K  ihirch.  Composed  hy  Rossini.  (Cramer  and  Co,, 
Bscent-street.) — Tliis  inarch  is  arrange.!  as  a  solo  and  as  a  dnet. 
A  third  arrangement  is  by  Bimedict.  The  march  is  in  imitation 
of  Turkish  mnsie,  and  is  very  effective  ;  it  is  not  diflicolt,  and  is 
at  height  of  musical  fashion  just  now,  when  all  is  Turkey  ai  d 
Egypt  that  is  not  Belgium.  “The  Sultan's  March''  is  very 
^itiled  and  sti  iking. 


the  engusiiwoman’s  conversazione. 

HR  RDLERS  OF  THE  EARTH — in  that  portion  known  as 
Europe,  at  least— are,  snrely,  beginning  to  enjoy  themselves 
almost  as  mnch  as  their  more  fortunate  subjects.  Emperors  and 
Sultans,  t  zars  and  Kaisers,  Princes  and  Prime  Ministers,  move 
out  of  their  hitherto  circumscribed  orbits,  and  describe  wider 
circles.  Here  in  the  West  the  Great  Ones  have  done  this  sort  of 
thing  for  several  years;  and  letting  alone  those  occasions  when 
they  have  journeyed  accompanied  hy  their  Grand  Armies,  modern 
Pote  tates  have  seen  other  lands,  nnattended  by  their  infantry, 
cavalry,  and  artillery.  Formerly,  monarchs  were  home-keeping 
youths,  except  when  an  incursion  was  deemed  necessary  or  nstful 
into  other  possessions  to  hold  and  to  have.  Now,  excursions  are 
more  patronised,  and  this  certainly  seems  the  wiser  coarse.  But 
none  ran  hdl  what  a  day  may  bring  forth.  Excuses  have,  indeed, 
to  be  made  in  some  rases  for  the  absence  of  the  eovereign,  for 
subjects  are  jcalons  of  the  presence  elsewhere  of  those  who  are 
put  in  authority.  The  Turks,  for  instance,  do  not  comprehend 
why  the  law  should  he  set  aside  which  prevents  the  Grand  Seignior 
flitting  his  dominions,  and  the  good  folks  of  Constantinople  had 
to  be  pleased  with  a  futile  in  connection  with  the  Sultan's  visit  to 
the  nations  of  the  West.  It  was  annonneed  to  certain  obstinate 
sticklers  for  the  old  plan  that  the  Sultan  had  purchased,  on  his 
own  acconut,  the  territory  of  France— it  wasn't  mnch  of  a  place, 
aid  it  was  situated  somewhere  on  the  shores  of  the  Lake  d'Enghien, 
Egypt's  Lord  and  Vice- King  does  not  appear  to  have  had  so  much 
trouble  with  the  dwellers  hy  the  Nile;  the  Czar  docs  as  he  likes  i 
sud  succensfnl  Prussia's  King,  with  Bismarck  the  Astute,  was  not 
very  heedful  of  what  some  of  hie  eahjects  might  say  or  thiuk.  The 
latter  monarch  was  not  warmly  welcomed  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine. 
The  Frenchmen  are  sniky  and  ill  pleased  with  the  German  sne- 
cetses ;  the  Seven  Days'  War  is  not  to  their  mind  at  all,  and  in 
certain  circles  in  Paris  yon  hear  a  significative  explanation  of  the 
why  and  wherefore  of  the  peace  made  between  the  Houses  of  Haps- 
hnrg  and  HoheiiZ  'llern.  “  Make  peace,”  said  Napoleon  to  Austria. 
“Do  not  ri-k  a  defeat  nuder  the  walls  of  Vienna,  or  you  may  lie 
reduced  to  a  second-rate  power,  and  yonr  resonrcce,  with  all  the 
aid  yon  may  hereafter  obtain,  lie  dried  up,  and  iusnilieient  to  cope 
with  conquering  Prussia.  Settle,  then,  the  best  terms  yon  can ; 
make  the  last  of  a  had  job.  Next  year,  I,  /.’i’m/tciCMr,  shall  bo 
ready,  which  I  am  not  now,  and  then  wo  will  ace  what  acconut  we 
can  give  of  Bismarck  and  Co."  The  hourf/eiiii  is  happy  iu  the 
proeiiect  of  a  conflict,  the  armv  satisfied;  and  the  notion  is  that 
the  Prnssian  nesdie-gnn  is  W(ii/i<«— bounce,  in  the  vnigar  Engli-h, 
If  this  explanation  of  the  state  of  continental  politics  is  correct, 
there  will  come  next  year  a  shock  of  nrms  to  which  tho  mnrderone 
eouflict  of  last  yesr  will  he  as  nothing.  Fur  the  German  loves 
let  the  Frenchman,  nor  docs  the  Gallic  blood  agree  witli  the 
Teuton  ;  and  on  both  sides  there  nro  injuries  real  at  d  fancied  to 
avenge.  There  will  bo  a  list  of  names  to  odd  to  somebody's  vic- 
torione  column,  or  to  begin  one  with,  and  tho  roll  on  which  is 
laecnlied  Jena  and  Leipsic  will  be  lengthened  by  farther  hlood- 
itained  names.  For  the  time  when  war  will  bo  no  more  is  not 
jet,  nor  shall  ye  or  yonr  children  m-e  it.  And  if  England  has  to 
engage  in  a  gr.  at  conflict,  woo  be  to  those  who  have  iu  charge  our 
*arliko  means  if  they  have  neglected  to  nso  to  good  pnrjwae  the 
enonuons  powers  which  have  been  put  into  their  hands,  so  that 
we  may  not  be  unready  for  the  fray,  if  fray  there  is  to  be. 

A  Tuub  Enqlisuwoman  douhta  whether  there  is  any  real  honour. 


integrit.i,  and  virlne  out  of  Eugl.nd.  A  Trce  Englishwom-AW's 
exp.  rieuce  must  bo  either  very  limited,  or  she  Uvjs  in  a  Paradiae 
of —her  own  ;  or  surely  she  must  now  and  then  iu  her  career  have 
donht-d  whether  there  was  mnch  left  in  England  of  any  of  the 
three  very  precious  and  scarce  arti.  les  ennmerated  in  her  list. 
Moreover,  the  TncE  Englishwoman  believes  that  there  is  no 
country  when  in  such  lofty  th.mghts  have  been  uttered  as  in  the 
country  of  Sbakspesre.  IVcll,  the  world  bows  to  that  name,  and 
confesses  him  without  a  rival.  But  other  natious,  madame,  have 
something  of  their  own,  we  assure  you,  and  there  have  been  great 
and  good  men  and  women  in  Germany  and  in  France,  in  the 
Northern  climes  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  in  Italy  sud  Spain,  in 
the  dominions  of  the  Czar  and  the  Kaiser.  Even  further  East, 
where  some  thiuk  all  is  stagnation  and  cormption,  there  have  been 
men  of  good  deeds  and  men  of  good  words.  The  patriot  and  the 
sol.lier  have  lived,  and  the  poet  has  sung  their  exploits,  and  one 
of  onr  foremost  scholars  has  written — “  The  Western  poets  afford 
no  lesi-on  of  morality,  no  tender  sentiment,  which  cannot  be  found 
in  the  writings  of  the  Eastern.”  As  an  example  of  intelligence 
and  indnstry,  list  to  the  story  of  Firdonsi  and  his  immortal  epic, 
the  Shiih  Xiimett.  When  the  hnmhle  Firdonsi  came  from  his 
garden  at  Tns  to  the  Saltan's  residence,  the  three  conrt  poets  saw 
him  coming,  and  devi-ed  a  trick  to  frighten  him  away.  As  he 
approached,  they  spoke,  and  declared  that  they  conversed  with  no 
one  nnlcHS,  when  they  had  recited  three  lines  of  a  verse,  he  conld 
supply  a  rhyme  to  the  third  line ;  and  these  court  poets  had 
agreed  to  end  that  line  with  a  word  to  rhyme  with  which  there  was 
bat  one  word  in  the  whole  langnage,  and  that  word  was  the  name 
of  a  legendary  hero.  These  were  the  lines  recited  by  the  Conrt 
poets,  and  supposed  to  be  addressed  to  a  heantifnl  maiden : — 

1st.  The  light  of  the  moon  to  thy  splendour  is  weak ; 

2ud.  The  rose  is  eclipsed  by  the  bloom  on  thy  cheek ; 

3rd.  Thine  eyelashes  dart  throngh  the  folds  of  the  joshnn. 
The  4th  Firdonsi  had  to  supply.  There  was  bat  one  word  in  the 
whole  language  that  would  servo  tho  rhyme,  aud  he  knew  it,  and 
instantly  added — 

4th  Like  the  javelin  of  Gin  in  the  battle  of  Poshnn. 
Conquered  hy  this  splendid  stroke,  the  three  poets  bronght  him 
to  Mahmond,  who,  delighted  with  bis  talents,  employed  him 
to  versify  the  ancient  history  and  myths  of  the  nation.  The  resnlt 
was  that  great  poem  the  Shdh  Xtimek,  read  in  so  many  languages, 
and  whose  per|>etaBl  fame  is  seenre  It  consists  of  sixty  thoosand 
rhymed  conplets,  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  episodes  in  it  is 
“The  Story  of  Sohrab,”  which  has  been  exquisitely  done  into 
English  by  Matthew  Arnold.  This  piece  is  held  to  be  in  all  the 
choicest  qualities  of  p-ietry  fully  equal  to  any  passage  of  tho  saciu 
length  iu  Homer's  Iliad. 

Daisy-Eye.  Volnmes  have  been  written  about  eyes,  and  volnmes 
more  will  be.  Sometimes  a  bine  eye  is  in  fashion,  sometimes  a 
black,  jnst  as  fair  hair  or  dark  has  the  call.  Red  hair,  years  ago. 
was  not  in  snch  high  favour  as  it  has  been  daring  the  last  decade ; 
but  we  don’t  think  red  eyes  ever  eaii  como  to  be  the  rage,  even  in 
the  mnddost  de-ire  for  novelty.  Rumour  declares  that  ugly  faces  are 
to  carry  all  before  them  in  the  next  few  years- that  there  are  so 
many  pretty  women  ttiat  they  have  become  quite  de  trap.  Apropos 
of  eyes,  however,  hero  are  two  little  things  which  have  probably 
not  been  iu  print  Tho  French  say — 

“  L*  8  yenx  blens  sont  amourenx, 

Les  yenx  uoirs  out  de  I'espoir, 

Lt  s  yeux  gris  out  de  Tesprit, 

Les  yenx  chataigus  soul  malins.” 

Tho  Persian  says — 

“  A  grey  eye  is  a  sly  eye. 

And  roguish  is  a  brown  one  ; 

Tnrii  full  npon  me  thy  eye — 

Ah,  how  its  miivelets  drown  one  I 
A  blue  eye  is  a  true  oue ; 

Misterlous  is  a  dark  oue, 

AA'hich  flashes  like  a  spark-snn; 

A  black  ey  e  is  the  best  one.” 

Lali.a  R.  It  hy  no  manner  of  means  is  certain  that  what 
MdUa.  Uuetella  wore  would  precisely  suit  you  or  another.  What 
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is  meat  in  one  case  is  poison  in  anutlier,  &c.,  &a.  And  an 
Oriental  poet  Las  written  sometUiug  to  the  point,  wliich  wo 
print,  so  that  you  may  tliink  again  before  yon  do  wUat  yon  pro¬ 
pose  : — 

“  The  foolisL  camel  begged  of  AllaL  for  a  pair  of  horns : 

Instead  of  granting  them,  Allah  deprived  him  of  his  ears  I 
Lose  not  the  grace  Appropriate  which  already  yon  adorns 

By  seeking  what  on  others  as  an  ornament  appears.” 

Pauline  la  1’auesseube.  It’s  a  bad  name  to  get,  certainly, 
bat  possibly  yon  are  a  young  lady  full  of  genins,  and  to  whom 
knowledge  comes  without  the  trouhlu  of  working  fur  it,  as  ordi¬ 
nary  mortals  have  to  do.  And  there  are  idle  people  who  have 
done  a  great  di  al.  Thomson  wrote  his  Scnsoia  in  bed,  it  is  sai>l, 
changing  his  pillows,  prohahly,  for  the  Summer  Solstice  and  the 
Winter  Solstice,  whatever  they  may  be.  And,  as  wo  are  evidently 
at  this  moment  in  love  with  the  Kss^,  the  etample  of  Saudi  may 
be  quoted  for  your  benefit.  Yon  can  use  the  anecdote  with  force 
against  those  who  have  dubbed  yon  La  Paressense.  Saadi  being 
asked  one  day  what  he,  an  idle  poet,  was  good  for,  inquired,  in 
reply,  what  a  rose  was  good  for  ?  “  It  is  good  to  smell,”  said  one. 
“.And  I  am  good  to  smell  it,”  answered  Saadi. 

A  LA  MiLiTAinE  wants  to  know  what  a  mnfti  is.  lie  is  an 
expounder  of  the  law  of  the  Koran,  which,  as  is  pretty  welt  known, 
is  the  Sacred  Book  of  the  Mahometan.  A  mufti  is  appointed  in 
every  large  town  of  Turkey.  The  Grand  Mufti — he  of  Constanti¬ 
nople — is  called  Chief  of  Islam,  and  is  the  head  of  the  Turkish 
Chorch.  lie  takes  rank  immediately  after  the  Grand  Vizier,  and 
has  great  anthority  and  influence.  lie  is  appointed  by  the  Saltan, 
and  holds  office  at  the  Grand  Turk’s  pleasure — the  pleasure  of  him 
whom  we  have  lately  seen  in  Loudon.  lie  cannot,  like  other 
officers,  he  legally  pnt  to  death  or  stripped  of  his  property.  He  is 
the  chief  interpreter  of  the  law,  and  formerly  no  person  could 
B'.illcr  capital  punishment  withont  his  consent.  Ilis  opinion  npon 
the  law  was  taken  by  placing  before  him  a  written  statement  of  a 
ease  with  iicti  ions  names  ;  and  withoat  assigning  any  reasons,  he 
gave  his  judgment  by  writing  on  the  doenment,  “  He  shall  (or 
shall  not)  be  punished  or  in  a  donbtfnl  case,  God  knows  best.” 
Of  late  years  the  Grand  Mufti'a  power  and  prerogatives  have  been 
much  curtailed,  consequent  on  the  reorganisation  of  the  Sultan's 
government,  and  the  establishment  of  a  ministry  in  Tnrkey  after 
the  manner  of  Enropcan  nations. 

Tattiso-Cleasino. — Will  yon  allow  me  to  inform  Tat  that, 
tbongh  some  pt'ople  clean  tatting  by  boiling,  I  Lave  always  fonud 
that  washing  it  between  flannel  is  the  best  and  most  exjieditions 
way?  Lay  it  smoothly  on  one  piece  of  flannel,  being  careful  to 
tack  the  edges  down,  and  then  lay  another  piece  over  it,  running 
it  closely  on,  to  prevent  too  mnch  water  getting  in.  It  may  now 
bo  soaped  and  rubbed  as  mnch  as  yon  like  withont  iujnry,  hnt 
must  he  thororghly  dried  before  the  flannel  is  taken  off. — In 
answer  to  Suniiurnt's  inquiry,  I  think  she  will  And  either  cream 
or  buttermilk  quite  ns  good,  if  nut  l>etter,  than  any  of  the  pre¬ 
pared  washes.  It  soon  removes  the  nnpleasant  effects  of  the  snn, 
and  is  cool  and  pleasant.  Mueb  depends  on  the  constitution  of  the 
person,  and  whetlicr  the  face  has  been  lot  g  or  only  recently  burnt ; 
hnt  at  any  rate  cream  can  do  no  harm,  and  I  advise  yoor  corre- 
siwndent  to  try  it. — With  rigard  to  E.  F.  M.,  who  wants  to  know 
the  most  suitable  wedding  dress  for  a  jiitite  hrunette,  I  think  that 
a  white  ribbed  silk,  made  high  and  p.lain,  with  a  long  well-gored 
skirt,  wreath  of  orange-blossom  and  white  heath,  and  long  tnllo 
veil  with  embroidered  hem,  would  most  set  off  her  height  and 
complexion. — M.iude  Flemino. 

Ilo.-iAUEL  says— “Will  yon  p-rmit  me  to  answer  Tat’b  query 
with  regard  to  the  washing  of  tatting  ?  I  tat  a  great  deal  myself, 
hut  never  washed  any,  cxcepliug  edgings,  nntil  lately,- when  I 
washed  a  very  flue  lace  doyley  in  thu  fullowiiig  manner : — I  first 
tacked  the  tat'.ing  tightly  on  a  piece  of  stout  calico,  being  very 
careful  to  faste-u  down  every  piart  which  could  by  any  possibility 
get  out  of  jilace  ;  next  covered  the  tat'ing  with  a  piece  of  book- 
mnsiin,  and  after  well  soa]iing  stewed  it  gently  on  the  outside  of 
tho  oven  (when  it  was  not  too  hot)  for  a  few  days ;  with  a  very 
little  rubbing  it  was  quite  clean.  When  nearly  dry  rub  with 
the  hand  as  much  starch  as  required  through  tho  muslin.  Next 
remove  the  muslin,  and  cover  with  a  clean  cloth  and  rinse,  and  it 


will  look  as  well  as  before.  In  ironing  it  care  must  be  takes 
to  iron  always  one  way.” 

On  tue  Wino.  Of  course  yon  mnst  go  somewhere — hnt  where! 
Paris  and  the  Exhibition  ?— too  stale  by  this  time.  Switzer’i 
land  ? — rather  overdone.  Up  tho  Rhine  ?— old  castles,  old  legends, 
old  forests,  old  waterfalls — a  Drculsltaw  and  a  Murray  T  No,  some¬ 
thing  nearer  home.  Over  the  border  ? — mist  and  heather — Aold 
Reekie— np  Ben  Nevis.  Into  Walcsf-green  valleys,  blue  hilh 
with  snow  tops,  nnintelligible  language,  cheap  liviag,  sorry  to 
come  home  again.  Across  the  Channel  to  the  Green  Isle?— 
Fenians,  fan,  and  frolic— light-hearted  people,  pig  in  the  parlour, 
hearty  welcome.  To  the  Lukes? — to  the  source  of  Wordsworth’s 
faint  inspirations  ? — to  all  or  any  one  of  thu  fashionable  or  on- 
fashiouable  watering-places? — there  is  plenty  to  see,  phnty  to 
learn,  plenty  to  enjoy.  “  I  pity  tho  man,"  says  Sterne,  “  who  can 
travel  from  Dan  to  Beersheba  and  say  it  is  all  barren.”  You  must 
decide  for  yourself  after  all ;  aud  tho  great  point  is,  when  yon 
have  decided,  to  be  quite  determined  on  making  tho  best  of  your 
choice. 

N.  T.  F.  1.  The  Salic  law  is  an  ancient  law  of  France  by  which 
females  are  excluded  from  inheritiug  the  throue.  2.  The  Royal 
Marriage  Act  was  passed  in  1772,  aud  rendered  all  the  descend¬ 
ants  of  the  late  King  George  II.  incapable  of  coDtra<'tiiig  marriage 
without  the  consent  of  the  reigning  Sovereign.  3.  The  Order  of 
St.  Catherine  was  instituted  in  1714,  by  Catherine,  wife  of  Peter 
tho  Great ;  it  ii  conferred  npon  ladies  of  the  first  quality  in  the 
Russian  Conrt. 

Fatima.  Tho  following  is  the  aeconnt  generally  given  of  the 
adoption  of  the  crescent  as  the  Turkish  symbol  t—Byzantinm, 
now  Constantinople,  was  besieged  by  Philip,  father  of  Alexander 
the  Great.  Meeting  with  considerable  difficulty,  ho  set  the  work¬ 
men  on  a  very  dark  night  to  nndermine  the  walls  ;  fortunately  for 
the  besieged,  the  moon  appeared,  and  thus  tho  design  was  fros- 
trated.  In  ackuowlcdgmeut  of  their  deliverance  thu  Byzantines 
erected  a  statue  to  Diana,  and  thus  the  crescent  became  their 
symbol,  and  was  subsequeiitly  adopted  by  the  Turks. 

Pretty  Susan.  You  appear  to  bo  a  very  ill-used  person — not 
to  be  allowed  your  own  way  in  all  things  must  ho  trying  to  one  of 
your  temperament.  To  bo  denied  thu  pleasure  of  a  “  beautiful 
ball"  in  consequence  of  somebody  being  very  ill,  is  most  provoking; 
to  be  chided  for  pouting  about  it  worse  still ;  and,  worst  of  all,  to 
be  “  reasoned  with.”  We  can  fully  believe  that  you  “  caunot 
stand  being  reasoned  with.”  Of  course  not— it  is  not  to  be  ex¬ 
pected.  Slap  the  baby,  scold  the  servants,  have  a  fit  of  the 
sulleus  with  the  good  man  of  the  house,  have  a  good  cry,  be 
dreadful  with  the  headache — go  to  bed — reason,  quotha  I 

W.  X.  L  Tho  Treaty  of  London,  1811,  confirmed  the  vice¬ 
royalty  of  Egypt  as  a  fief  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  to  Mehemet 
Ali  and  his  successors.  Since  the  establishment  of  regular  steam- 
packets  in  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Indian  Ocean,  aud  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  railway  system,  Egypt  has  become  the  highway  to 
India,  not  only  to  most  traveUers  bat  for  the  general  correspond¬ 
ence  of  Europe. 

An  Englishwoman,  The  condition  of  the  women  in  Egypt  is 
certainly  not  enviable,  hnt  they  do  not  seem  to  rapine  at  their  lot 
so  mnch  as  mauy  do  who  are  in  far  brighter  circumatauces.  One 
great  ocenpation  of  their  lives — we  are  speaking,  of  course,  of  the 
lieasantry — is  that  of  getting  wn*er  from  the  river  into  the  booses. 
Nearly  all  the  water  nsed  for  dtiukiiig  aud  for  cuoking  is  brought 
from  the  Nile,  as  there  are  few  wells  in  tho  country.  Every  morn¬ 
ing  the  women  of  tho  village  may  bo  seen  in  long  rows  coming 
down  to  the  river,  each  with  one  or  two  water-jars  to  be  filled  for 
the  day’s  supply.  Tho  water-jar  is  of  tho  ancieut  Egyptiau  form, 
huldiug  from  two  to  ten  gallons,  and  is  carried  on  tlie  head.  It 
seems  hard  work — but- consider,  there  is  very  little  else  to  do,  or, 
at  least,  very  little  else  done — no  floors  or  paiut  to  serub,  no  beds 
to  make,  no  knives  and  forks  to  clean — nothing  hut  two  dirty 
rooms  in  each  hovel  to  he  kept  always  dirty,  and  some  unwashed 
naked  children  to  bo  exposed  to  the  snn  and  flies  I  After  all, 
therefore,  this  carrying  a  pitcher  of  water  is  not  a  very  s-irions 
badge  of  slavery  for  the  women ;  besides,  do  they  not  see  all 
their  neighboors  at  the  river,  aud  talk  over  oU  the  scandal  of  the 
village  ? 
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VlOLF.T  M.  Braidini;  the  hair  at  night  ie  most  injnrinae,  and 
il  going  qnite  ont  of  fHshion.  If  Violet  Iravrs  off  “crimping” 
her  hair,  and  rube  a  very  email  qnantity  of  good  oil  into  her  hair, 
it  will  rerorer  ite  fineuees  at  the  next  growth.  Apply  the  oil  to 
the  roots  twice  a  week  with  a  small  sponge. 

Hoc  Age.  If  the  redness  yon  speak  of  arises  from  nerronsneas, 
endcaTour  to  ••.tahlisb  yonr  health  by  change  of  air  and  scene ; 
go  ont  more,  visit  among  yonr  friends,  and  think  abont  yonr  ap¬ 
pearance  as  little  as  possible.  If  indigestion  is  the  cause  of  yonr 
discomfort,  eat  sloaly,  and  do  not  go  long  withont  food;  avoid 
pastry,  h'a,  sances,  pickles,  (fee.  Drinking  Vichy  water  is  often 
beneficial  when  acidity  occasions  the  painful  flushings  yon  men¬ 
tion,  bnt  yon  ongbt  to  be  guided  in  this  by  a  doctor,  who  will  tell 
yon  from  which  S|iring  yon  should  have  the  water. 

Thale  PnxFOLD.  Gore  yonr  brown  silk  dress,  and  wear  it 
nndcr  the  silk  grenadine;  trim  the  latter  with  white  lace,  to 
simnlate  a  double  skirt.  A  high  silk  bodice  woiiM  not  be  suitable ; 
it  should  be  low,  and  trimmed  with  white  lace  to  match  ;  the 
grenadine  should  be  plain  on  the  shouldi  rs  and  drawn  in  at  the 
waist.  A  plain  brown  silk  belt,  trimmed  with  lace  to  suit,  and  a 
rosette  most  be  worn  with  it.  This  yen  can  easily  make  ont  of  the 
Swiss  belt  yon  speak  of.  Or  yon  can  make  a  trimmed  low  bodice 
of  the  silk  and  grenadine,  and  wear  it  over  a  fiue-tneked  white 
bodice  with  long  sl-eves,  of  which  we  have  given  many  illustrations. 
Very  pretty  grenadines  and  ban'ges,  both  flonneed  and  plain,  can 
beproenred  at  Mr.  Peter  Robinson's,  Oxford-street.  We  advise  yon 
to  make  the  body  lialf  high  as  above,  the  skirt  gored  and  piped 
between  each  width,  the  piping  should  match  the  flower  on  it  in 
colonr,  and  the  edge  of  the  dress  should  be  piped  to  match.  The 
low  white  pepinm  can  bo  worn  over  any  dress.  If  made  in  black 
tnlle  it  should  be  piped  with  satin,  and  would  look  very  handsome. 

Ellex.  The  20f.  tronssean  is  quite  satisfactory.  It  is  described 
at  length  in  last  number. 

H.  S.  F.  Mrs.  Addley  Bonrne,  37,  Piccadilly,  supplies  irons- 
leanx  from  20f.  upwards. 

Adelaide.  The  Silkworm  will  comply  with  yonr  request  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Mrs.  Everett.  The  address  of  Messrs.  Wheeler  and  Wilson  is 
139,  Regent-street. 

Petite  says— “  Will  yon  please  tell  Sunburnt,  in  the  Enclisii- 
woman's  “  Conversazione,”  that  one  of  the  best  enres  for  snnhnrn 
is  to  wash  the  neck,  face,  and  arms  with  buttermilk,  having  pre- 
yionsly  performed  the  enstomary  ablutions  ?  This  is  best  done  at 
night.” 

Brisbane  says — “  I  am  very  glad  that  the  list  of  baby’s  clothes 
was  of  use  to  Annie,  and  have  mnch  pleasure  in  answering  her 
question.  The  daiigoxms  are  nsed  for  the  first  month,  and  as  the 
baby  then  requires  great  warmth,  they  are  made  with  high  bodies 
and  long  sleeves.  In  fact,  they  ere  smart  niijhtg  iwns.  I  make 
mine  of  either  very  fine  longcloth,  or  of  that  striped  material 
that  is  nsed  for  ladies’  dressing-gowns.  The  bodies  I  make  full 
behind,  bnt  plain  in  front,  with  three  strips  of  inseition  let  in,  the 
middle  one  straight,  and  the  others  sloping  from  the  shonldcr  to 
the  waist.  The  sleeves  and  the  strings  to  tie  ronnd  the  waist 
shonld  be  trimmed  to  matcD.  The  rohes  shonld  have  low  bodies 
and  short  sleeves.  The  daygowns  should  be  a  yard  long  in  the 
skirt  and  two  yards  ronnd.  The  robes  may  be  ratber  longer  and 
wider.  The  latter  I  make  of  either  nainsook  mn^lin  or  bishop’s 
lawn,  and  they  look  very  pretty  made  wi  h  merely  eight  or  ten 
narrow  tucks  ronnd  the  skirt,  or  with  work  let  in  between  the 
tncks.  It  takes  three  and  a-half  yards  of  nainsook  muslin  to 
make  a  nice  robe.  Tat  may  clean  her  tatting  very  nicely  by 
scrubbing  it  with  a  nailbrush  and  soap,  and  then  boiling  it  in 
strong  soda  and  water.” 

K.  C.  We  have  no  snch  employment  as  yon  speak  of  at  onr 
disposal.  Yon  had  best  apply,  with  specimen  of  your  handwriting, 
to  a  law-station*  r. 

Blanche.  We  think  a  conrse  of  quinine  is  the  best  remedy 
for  neuralgic  complaint.  Kate.  The  paper  nsed  for  chalk 
drawings  requires  no  preparation ;  it  may  be  purchased  ready  for 
nse  of  most  fancy  stationers,  artists'  colonrmen,  &b.  Warm  water, 
with  a  very  small  quantity  of  white  size  dissolved  in  it,  will  fix 
either  pencil  or  chalk  drawings.  The  water  shonld  be  flashed 


over  it,  no  brush  being  used.  A  Cure  fob  Corns.  “  The  canse 
of  corns  is  simply  friction,  and  to  lessen  the  friction  yon  have  only 
to  nse  yonr  corn  like  a  coach-wheel,  Inbricate  it  with  some  oily 
substance.  The  best  and  cleanest  thing  to  nse  is  a  little  sweet  oil, 
rnbh<d  on  the  affected  part  (after  the  corn  is  caiefnlly  pared)  vrith 
the  tip  of  the  finger,  which  shonld  be  done  before  getting  up  in 
tbe  morning  and  just  bi-fore  stepping  into  bed  at  night.  In  a  few 
days  the  pain  will  diminish,  and  in  a  few  days  more  it  will  cease, 
when  the  application  may  be  discontinned.”  Annie.  To  remove 
rust  from  steel  nse  rotten-stone  and  oil  with  pb-nfy  of  friction. 

Fidele  would  be  obliged  if  any  one  wonld  give  her  directions 
for  making  an  iced  ineringne  cream,  served  np  in  the  samo 
manner  as  an  iced  pudding.  She  has  also  a  stock  of  fancy  work 
nrtielca  snitable  for  bazaars  or  fancy  fairs,  which  she  will  be  glad 
to  supply  to  any  one  for  half-price,  requiring  the  money  for  a 
purpose  of  her  own.  The  articles  are  not  ov.  r-priced,  and  there¬ 
fore  whoever  took  them  might  make  a  larger  profit.  Is  there  any 
stall  at  the  bazaars  in  London  that  purchase  these  things? 

Melipent,  whose  handwriting  is  hold  and  b  gihle,  asks— “Can  I 
Ao  ariithinp  to  prevent  my  hands  from  perspiring  so  ?  If  I  pnt 
on  a  new  pair  of  glovi  s  to  go  out,  in  about  an  hour  they  are  qnite 
spoilt.  I  can  rlmost  wring  them.” 

Caledonii  wonld  be  greatly  indebted  if  any  of  our  correspon¬ 
dents  conld  inform  her  how  to  nse  a  depilatory,  how  often  it 
requires  to  be  applied,  and  if  there  is  any  dai  ger  in  the  nse  of  it, 
or  if  the  skin  wonld  be  discoloured  by  it?  She  adds,  “  In  answer 
to  two  correspondents  this  month  (July),  yon  say  exterminate 
superfluous  hairs  by  plucking  out  with  pincers.  I  have  done  that 
over  and  over  again,  hut  they  only  grow  stronger  and  more  nnme- 
roos.  and  the  sensation  accompanying  is  very  annoying.  Do  be 
kind  enough  to  tell  me  how  I  am  to  get  rid  of  them.” 

Ellen  SciiortTELD.  Yonr  patterns  have  been  returned  from 
Chester.  Please  forward  name  and  address  to  the  Editor. 

M.  -T.,  Miss  It  ,  and  I.  D.  B.  A.  P.  are  referred  to  “Tatting 
and  Tatters  ’  in  this  number. 

Hair  Dyes.— 1  he  fol'owing  reeijes  for  hair  dyes  we  have  pro¬ 
cured  from  a  very  excellent  sonree,  for  those  corn  spoudents  who 
have  asked  for  them.  We  may  premise,  in  order  to  save  inquiries 
being  made  of  ns  npon  the  point,  that  we  have  not  tested  them 
onrMlves.  We  tell  the  story  as  'twas  told  to  ns  Light  Kroum, 
Xo.  1. —  1  drachm  nitrate  of  silver  dii-solved  in  1  oz.  rosewater; 
No.  2.— 1  dritchm  Pickciick  arid  disi-olved  in  2  oz.  rosewater. 
lirorni.  No.  1. — 1  drachm  nitrate  of  silver,  3  drops  liq.  ammonia, 
1  oz.  ro-ewater;  No.  2.—  1  drachm  phyrngallic  acid,  3  drops  acetic 
acid,  1  oz.  rosewater.  lilnck  No.  1. — 1  drachm  nitrate  of  silver, 
j  oz.  rosewater,  9  drops  liq.  ammonia;  No.  ‘2. — 1  drachm  phyro- 
gallic  acid,  j  oz.  distilled  or  rose  water,  9  drops  glacial  acid.  It  is 
necessary  to  have  the  tooth-brushes  for  application  separate. 
Hair  restorer,  su|>poscd  to  restore  the  hair  to  its  original  colonr, 
is  composed  of  J  oz.  sugar  of  lead  and  ^  lb.  of  sulphur  in  a  pint  of 
rosewater  ;  to  be  shaken  before  nse. 

A  Tasjunian  Belle.  To  go  to  the  dogs  is  unquestionably 
worse  than  following  the  bnnnds  ;  sometimes  the  latter  is  the  pre¬ 
face  to  the  former ;  but  to  return  to  onr  saddles.  A  lady  may 
without  any  impropriety  ride  to  cover.  “  Chaste  Diana”  was  a 
mighty  huntress  ;  so  was  Di  Vernon  ;  did  not  she  leap  the  five- 
bar  gate  and  challenge  her  cavalier  to  follow  ?  What  a  lady  has 
done  a  lady  may  do ;  bnt  if  yon  have  any  mercy  do  not  conrt  on 
horseback  ;  do  not  lead  a  man  into  a  confession  of  love  in  the 
pigskin.  In  one  of  the  funny  prints  the  other  day  there  was  a 
horrible  example  of  what  comes  of  this. 

Sunburns. — A  correspondent,  in  answer  to  a  lady  who  wishes 
for  something  to  remove  sunbums,  says — “  I  beg  to  offer  the  fol¬ 
lowing  suggestions.  If  she  is  already  tanned  she  should  get  a 
fresh  lemon  and  press  tbe  juice  ont  of  it,  with  which  mix  the 
same  quantity  of  neat  gin,  and  apply  a  little  with  a  sponge  after 
going  out  in  the  sun,  and  nse  a  little  oatmeal  to  dust  the  face  with 
on  going  to  bed  at  night.  I  assure  yon  that  it  is  tbe  only  thing  I 
u'-ed  after  spending  the  summer  in  the  country  at  a  farmhonse, 
when  my  face  became  as  brown  as  a  berry ;  in  fact,  my  husband 
said  that  there  were  only  three  shades  between  it  and  my  hair, 
which  is  very  light.  If  she  is  not  brown  already,  and  she  wishes 
to  prevent  it,  she  will  find  a  piece  of  fresh  lemon  robbed  over  her 
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f*ce,  and  allowed  to  dry  on  before  going  ont,  will  preserve  her 
face  perfectly  white  and  clear. — I  heg  also  to  inform  Tat  that  the 
best  mode  of  washing  tatting  is  to  lay  it  qnite  flat  on  a  piece  of 
mnslin,  and  tack  all  the  points  down  to  it ;  then  lay  another  piece 
over  it,  and  run  it  two  or  throe  times  across,  and  then  wash  it  in 
warm  soap  and  water ;  she  should  blue  it  a  little,  and  let  it  dry, 
then  put  it  through  a  little  thin  starch  and  iron  it  while  wet,  and 
when  ironed  take  it  from  between  the  muslin,  and  it  will  be  found 
as  good  as  when  first  tatted  ” 

E.  R.  The  diamond  patterns  are  very  difilcalt  for  little  people, 
although  simple  enough  for  grown-up  knitters.  Our  space  will 
not  allow  of  fuller  explanations.  If  you  read  the  instructions 
carefully  yon  will  see  the  increasing  takes  place  at  the  beginning 
of  the  row,  therefore  the  decreasings  must  correspond.  For  a 
child,  the  simplest  way  is  to  take  a  sheet  of  paper  and  fold  it  in 
half ;  write  out  plainly  the  sixty-seven  rows  on  one  half,  putting 
in  and  repeating  every  direction ;  then  on  the  second  half  repeat 
your  writing,  row  for  row,  putting  the  decreasings  in  their  proper 
place,  viz.,  where  the  increasings  are  in  the  first  half.  Another 
easy  way  is  to  knit  the  two  halves  the  same  way,  and  then  join 
them  by  knitting  or  crochet  in  the  centre.  This  is  easy,  hut  does 
not  look  so  well. 

M.  J.  Please  send  real  name  and  address. 

Anxie  wishes  to  know  which  side  should  the  bread  be  laid  for 
dinner;  and  when  yon  have  friends  to  dine  should  you  help  those 
you  know  best  (an  old  friend),  or  those  you  do  not  know  so  well  ? 
and  if  a  lady  and  gentleman  (husband  and  wife),  should  yon  place 
them  together,  or  one  one  side  of  the  carver  and  one  the  other 
side  ? 

Petite  wants  to  know  from  what  portion  of  Sir  Valter  Scott's 
works  the  following  lines  are  taken : — 

“A  weary  lot  is  thine,  fair  maid, 

A  weary  lot  is  thine, 

To  pull  the  thorn  thy  brow  to  braid,  j 

And  itress  the  rue  for  wine. 

“  A  lightsome  eye,  a  soldier’s  mien, 

A  feather  of  the  blue  ; 

A  doublet  of  the  Lincoln  green 
Vas  all  of  me  you  knew. 

My  love,  my  love,  was  all  of  mo  yon  knew." 

A  CoKRESPONDENT  requircs  directions  for  the  making  of  paper 
flowers. 

An  Old  Woman  wishes  to  know  what  are  considered  the  proper 
relative  proportions  of  the  human  frame  ?  For  instance,  what 
are  the  proportions  of  the  much-admired  and  beautiful  Apollo 
Belvedere  or  Venus  de  Medicis  ?  Is  there  any  book  published 
which  gives  information  on  this  subject,  and  what  is  it  called  ? 

L.  B.  wants  to  know  how  to  whiten  and  stillen  a  crinoline 
bonnet. 

Equestrian  will  be  glad  if  Madame  Gonband  will  tell  her  how 
much  cloth  is  necessary  to  make  a  riding-habit,  how  long  the  skirt 
ought  to  be,  and  how  wide.  Ought  the  waist  to  have  a  skirt  round, 
or  only  a  kind  of  jacket  at  the  back  ?  If  Madame  Gonband  will 
answer  these  questions  in  the  Englishwoman's  Domestic  Maga¬ 
zine  for  next  month,  and  give  any  further  information  on  the 
.  subject.  Equestrian  will  be  much  obliged.  Four  yards  of  cloth 
,  for  the  habit,  and  the  skirt  has  two  widths  one  yard  and  a-half 
long,  and  gored.  This  for  a  medium-sized  figure.  A  square  tab 
at  the  bark,  and  slightly  pointed  in  front. 

Tub  Complexion. — We  have  had  several  letters  on  the  im¬ 
portant  subject  of  the  complexion ;  and  as  a  contribution  to  the 
discussion,  we  trauslate  from  the  French  the  following  account  of 
some  new  oCeriug  to  the  ladies: — The  skin  of  the  face,  being 
directly  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  is  especially 
liable  to  discoloration.  A  cosmetic  recommended 'by  twenty 
years  of  success,  and  composed  of  elements  whose  excellent  effects 
in  local  affections  of  the  skin  have  long  been  recognised  by  science 
— the  Antephelic  Miik— corrects  all  these  accidental  derange¬ 
ments.  Every  dimiuntiou  of  parity  or  clearness  of  complexion, 
when  not  caused  by  ill-health,  is  remedied  by  this  preparation 
When  mixed  with  three  or  four  times  its  quantity  of  water,  the 
Antephelic  Milk,  being  free  from  all  irritating  action,  possesses 
cosmetic  virtues  (now  universally  acknowledged)  which  render  it 


indispensable  for  persons  who  wish  to  preserve  a  clear  and  bright 
complexion.  Its  effect  on  the  tissue  of  the  skin  is  eminently  tonic 
and  purifying ;  it  destroys  pimples  without  driving  them  inwards, 
for  it  sometimes  draws  out  those  the  germ  of  which  exists  in  the 
skin ;  it  dispels  and  prevents  redness,  roughness,  sunburn,  &c.  - 
it  imparts  and  perpetuates  the  fresh  clear  bloom  of  youth.  When 
used  in  stimulating  doses — that  is,  either  pure  or  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  water — the  Antephelic  Milk  entirely  removes,  in  the 
course  of  a  fortnight  or  less,  all  discolorations  of  the  skin,  as 
well  as  freckles  and  other  disfigurements.  It  is  evident  that  to 
reach  and  destroy  these  stains,  the  cosmetic  must  exercise  a  sharp 
action  cn  the  epidermis  which  covers  them,  but  this  action  never 
extends  to  the  tissue  of  the  skin.  The  following  are  the  effects 
o^  the  application  of  the  Antephelic  Milk  according  to  an  eminent 
physician : — “  After  using  the  lotion,  a  slight  irritation  is  ex¬ 
perienced,  and  a  feeling  of  tightness,  accompanied  by  a  trifling 
local  swelling.  The  epidermis  soon  assumes  a  dark  brown  tint, 
dries  up,  and  then  comes  off  in  the  form  of  small  scales,  leaving 
the  skin  fresh  and  white  without  any  trace  of  the  spots  which 
previously  existed.  Such  being  the  case,”  adds  the  same  physi¬ 
cian,  "we  think  that  our  brother  practitioners  will  do  well  to 
recommend  the  Antephelic  Milk,  as  a  safe  and  certain  specific, 
whenever  freckles  have  to  be  removed.”  The  Antephelic  Milk  is 
prepared  and  sold  by  Candes  and  Co.,  2G,  Boulevard  Saint-Denis, 
Paris,  and  may  bo  obtained  from  all  re-pcctable  hairdressers  and 
perfumers  in  France  and  foreign  countries. 

To  Tatters.  In  consequence  of  numerous  applications  for  the 
disposal  of  tatting  work,  Madame  Gonband  will  receive  and  dis¬ 
pose  of  it  for  our  correspondents  under  the  following  conditions : — 
She  is  not  responsible  for  the  loss  of  work  through  the  post ;  all 
work  to  be  sent  post  paid,  and  stamps  inclosed  for  return  of  same ; 
all  work  must  bo  perfectly  correct  and  clean ;  all  work  must  be  in 
saleable  quantities,  edgings  not  less  than  three  yards  or  more  than 
eighteen,  unless  specially  ordered  ;  all  work  must  be  accompanied 
by  a  card  sewn  to  it,  on  which  the  price  per  yard,  the  quantity 
sent,  the  worker's  name  and  address,  and  date  of  sending,  must 
bo  legibly  written ;  all  work  not  sold  in  three  months  will  be 
returned  to  the  worker.  Madame  Gonband  begs  to  inform  tatters 
that  in  order  to  dispose  of  their  work  it  must  bo  charged  for 
moderately— viz.,  at  less  cost  than  embroidery  of  the  same  width. 

Sewing  Machine  Aw.ards. — Messrs.  Wheeler  and  Wilson  have 
published  the  following  statement: — “Exposition  Univorselle, 
Paris,  1867,  awards  Wheeler  and  Wilson  the  highest  premium— a 
gold  medal — for  the  perfection  of  their  sewing  and  button-hole 
machines,  and  the  only  gold  medal  awarded  to  sewing  machines. 
Such  is  the  substance  of  the  announcement  made  by  the  Emperor, 
and  published  in  the  Official  List  of  awards.  The  number  of 
entries  in  the  Sewing  Machine  Department  was  82,  distributed  as 
follows: — England,  11;  France,  26  ;  United  States,  19;  German 
States,  6 ;  Belgium,  4 ;  Italy,  4 ;  Canada,  5 ;  Austria,  .3 ;  Den¬ 
mark,  3 ;  Switzerland,  2,  Every  system  was  represented  and 
fully  tested,  and,  according  to  the  award,  Wheeler  and  Wilson 
lead  the  world  in  this  branch  of  industry.” 

The  Howe  Machine  Company  has  issued  the  following  notice  ;— 
“  Pro  Bono  Publico. — The  following  arc  the  principal  sewing 
machines,  button-hole  machims,  &c  ,  that  received  prizes  at  the 
Universal  Exposition,  Paris,  1SG7 : — First  prizes,  gold  medals, 
there  were  given  two :  E.  IIowc,  Director  of  the  Howe  Company, 
Machines  ii  Condre  (Sewing  Machines) ;  Wheeler  and  Wilson, 
Machines  ii  condre  a  faire  les  hontonnicres  (Sewing  Machines  for 
making  Button-holes).  Second  prizes,  silver  medals,  there  were 
given  nine :  American  Button  Hole  Company,  Machines  a  condre 
a  faire  les  bontnnniires  (Sewing  Machines  for  making  Button¬ 
holes)  ;  J.  Hugand,  Maehines  ii  Eroder  ii  sontacher  (Machines  for 
Embroidering  or  Braiding) ;  and  seven  sewing  machines  in  the 
order  named: — Thomas,  Coignard,  Wanzer,  Weed,  Florence, 
liarbere  and  Canssade,  Callebaut.  Third  prizes,  bronze  medals, 
sixteen :  Simpson,  Newton  Wilson,  and  fourteen  others.  Fourth 
prizes,  or  honourable  mentions,  twelve :  the  Empire  and  Alex¬ 
andra  Companies,  and  ten  others.  In  addition  to  above  awards, 
Elias  Howe,  as  the  OTiginsl  inventor  and  persistent  promoter  of 
sewing  machines,  was  created  a  ICnight  of  the  Legion  of  Hononr 
by  his  Imperial  Majesty  Napoleon  III.” 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

CONFESSION. 

“■^OU  don’t  look  much  the  better  for  your  walk, 

-L  birdie,”  said  Maggie,  as  I  entered  the  room. 
“  Did  you  go  into  the  park  ?" 

She  stopped,  listening  with  surprise  to  the  commo¬ 
tion  down-stairs — the  ringing  of  bells — running  hither 
and  thither  of  the  servants,  and  their  frightened  excla¬ 
mations. 

“V/hat's  the  matter  now,  I  wonder?  Miss  Grant 
gone  off  in  one  of  her  tantrums,  I  suppose.” 

“  Laura  is  ill,  ^laggie — in  a  fit  I  am  afraid.” 

“  What’s  made  her  ill  ?”  she  asked  sharply. 

“  Mrs.  Grant  was  telling  her  something — about  me 
—Maggie — about  Mark  Leigh  and  me,”  I  went  on 
hurriedly.  “I  met  him  in  the  park,  and — and — he 
loves  me— oh,  Maggie,  he  loves  me !” 

“  Did  he  tell  you  so  ?” 

“  Yes,  he  asked  me  to  be  his  wife,  and  insisted  upon 
telling  Mrs.  Grant,  when  he  brought  me  home,  that  I 
was  engaged  to  him.  I  am  afraid  that  Laura  was 
attaehed  to  him,  for  she  seemed  very  much  distressed 
when  her  mother  told  her  about  it.” 

"  Do  you  love  Mr.  Leigh  ?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  And  arc  you  going  to  marry  him  ?” 

“  No.” 

She  cast  her  arms  about  me,  weeping  silently.  At 
length  she  asked — 

“  Have  you  told  him  that  you  can’t  ?” 

“I  tried  to  tell  him;  but  in  the  first  delight  of 
knowing  that  he  loved  me,  I  could  not  gather  strength 
and  courage  enough  to  tell  him  the  whole  truth  ;  and 
nothing  that  I  did  say  could  persuade  him  that  I  was 
no  fit  wife  for  any  man,  least  of  all  for  him.  I  believe 
that  he  thought  I  alluded  to  some  girlish  failing — not 
to  a  sin— oh,  Maggie,  not  to  a  sin !” 

Her  trembling  fingers  w'cre  raised  to  my  lips,  and, 
pillowing  my  head  upon  her  bosom,  she  said — 


“Mr.  Leigh’s  a  good  man  —  there’s  no  shame  in 
loving  such  a  man  as  him,  though  you  can’t  never  be 
his  wife.” 

There  was  no  attempt  to  debate  the  question ;  she 
at  once  accepted  it  as  decided  that  marriage  was  im¬ 
possible  for  mo.  From  first  to  last  Maggie  was  true 
to  me  in  thought,  word,  and  deed.  Presently  she 
asked — 

“  Did  you  ever  wonder,  now’,  how  it  was  that  I  never 
married,  birdie  ?” 

“  Often,”  I  replied,  softly  stroking  her  check, 

“Well,  then.  I’ll  tell  you  now.  It  warn’t  for  want 
of  a  lover ;  for  as  good  a  man  as  Mr.  Leigh  loved  me, 
ami  I  loved  him ;  but  it  warn't  right  to  marry  him,  and 
I  didn’t.  And,”  she  went  on,  her  face  radiant  as  an 
angel’s,  “  I’ve  found  out  that  people  can  be  very  happy 
if  they  don’t  get  everything  as  they  cries  for  like  chil¬ 
dren.  When  my  William  was  dying,  about  twenty 
year  agone,  warn’t  it  something  to  have  him  tell  me 
that  I  persuaded  him  right,  and  that  every  one  of  they 
orphans  had  me  to  thank  for  being  took  care  on,  and 
brought  up  right?  You  sec,  dearie,  his  father  and 
mother  died  sudden,  and  left  eight  children,  some  on 
’em  a’most  babies,  wi’  nobody  to  take  care  on  ’em  but 
William;  and  it  happened  just  as  he  was  out  of  his 
’prenticeship  to  a  carpenter,  and  w'c  two  had  begun  to 
think  about  getting  married.  AVcll,  I  turned  it  over 
and  over  in  my  mind,  but  I  couldn’t  make  it  come 
right  as  we  ought  to  get  married  then  anyhow ;  for  if 
ho  had  me  to  keep,  and  perhaps  some  little  ones  of  our 
own,  what  would  become  of  the  orphans  ?  So  I  got 
William  to  promise  to  wait  a  bit;  and  my  dear  old 
master  (he  w;is  young  then,  God  bless  him !)  used  to 
let  me  run  round  most  days  for  an  hour  or  so  to  see 
after  them,  and  teach  the  eldest  girl  to  keep  things 
tidy.  Wi’  William’s  wages  and  mine  we  managed 
pretty  well  to  bring  ’em  all  up  and  ’prentice  ’em  out ; 
but  wo  had  enough  to  do,  you  will  be  sure.  It  wa.s 
nigh  upon  twenty  year  before  we  began  to  think  of 
spending  the  rest  of  our  days  together,  .and  then 
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William  fell  into  a  bad  way  and  went  off  in  a  con¬ 
sumption.  A  blessing  it  was  to  me  that  I  was  able  to 
give  him  comforts  during  his  long  illness,  I  can  tell 
you,  dearie.  Ix)rd  bless  you,  child,  there's  worse  things 
than  living  single !'’ 

ILiccling  at  her  feet,  and  covering  her  hands  with 
kisses,  I  murmured — 

“  The  blessing  came  through  your  own  unselfishness 
— in  your  own  clean  conscience.  I  am  not  wicked 
enough  to  marry  Mark  Leigh,  but  I  can  ne\Tr  hope  for 
such  a  reward  as  you  enjoy ;  the  cause  of  the  sacrifice 
is  so  entirely  different.  If  I  live  to  be  much  older  than 
you  I  can  never  enjoy  a  moment’s  real  hapiiincss  ag.ain, 
and  nothing  that  I  can  do  will  ever  make  the  least 
difference.” 

She  looked  anxiously  at  me  for  a  few  moments,  as 
though  nerving  herself  for  what  was  to  follow;  then 
gently  drawing  her  apron  over  my  face,  she  said — 

“  Would  you  like  to  hoar  a  poor  ignorant  old  woman's 
notion  of  things,  dearie  V  Would  you  like  me  to  tell 
you  what  she  would  tiy  to  do  if  she  tliought  as  she’d 
tlonc  something  very  wrong  V” 

‘‘  A  Clime.” 

“  If  she  thought  that  she'd  done  a  great  wrong  she'd 
ask  for  strength  to  set  .about  doing  a  right,  birdie,  to 
go  in  place  of  it,  you  know.” 

“But  no  reparation  can  be  made  for  some  sins, 
Maggie,’’  I  wailed  out ;  “  nothing  can  alter  the  jiast — 
nothing — nothing !’’ 

“Hush!  Suiiposc  as  I  hurts  cue  of  my  fellow- 
creatures,  who  do  I  sin  agen  most,  him  or  his  Maker? 
Baiiit  it  most  agen  Him  as  loves  us  all,  dearie  V  I’m 
talking  of  something  as  was  done  in  a  moment’s  passion 
— not  thought  of  beforehand,  you  know.” 

“  No,  no,  God  knows  it  I” 

“  At'ell,  then,  I  should  j>ray  to  Him  to  forgive  me 
first  of  all — Him  as  said,  ‘Come  unto  me  all  ye  that 
labour  and  are  heavy  laden,’  believing  that  He  would 
show  me  the  best  way  of  being  sorry  for  what  was 
done.  Everything's  got  a  use  one  way  or  t’other,  and 
I  feel  certain  that  He  doesn’t  want  repentance  to  be 
wasted  in  tears  and  groans  so  long  as  there’s  so  many 
of  His  poor  creatures  going  wrong  for  the  want  of  a 
little  help ;  so  perhaps  He’d  show  me  how  to  save  a 
good  many  souls  to  go  in  place  of  that  as  was  lost — if 
it  was  lost — and  it  baiii’t  clear  to  me  that  I  shouldn’t 
get  strength  in  time  to  tell  out  the  truth  to  the  world 
and  let  it  judge  me  as  well  as  Him.  One  thing  is  cer¬ 
tain  sure — it  baint  no  good  hoping  to  see  the  way  out 
of  any  trouble  till  we  proves  to  Him  as  we  be  sorry  for 
what’s  done ;  not  in  crying  and  groaning,  but  in  right- 
down  hard  work  to  do  some  good  to  go  in  jdace  of  that 
as  we’ve  done  wrong.  If  sin  is  to  be  overcome  it 
won’t  be  by  sin,  we  knows  that.” 

She  ro.se,  and,  avoiding  my  eyes,  placed  me  in  her 
chair,  and  her  Bible  in  my  lap. 

“  Now,  I'm  going  to  be  busy  downstairs  a  good  two 
hours,  for  I  promised  to  help  Sarah  wi’  the  pastiy, 
so  you  lock  yourself  in  and  think  of  things  a  bit. 
hlaybe  you’ll  lia’  thought  of  what’s  best  to  be  done 
by  the  time  I  come  up  again.” 

She  did  not  find  me  sadder  for  the  “thinking”  that 
she  had  recommended.  A  ray  of  light  had  answered 


my  prayers.  I  began  to  understand  what  real  re¬ 
pentance  meant,  and  to  see  my  wmy  a  little  clearer.  I 
told  her  what  had  been  suggested  to  me,  and  we  had  a 
long  serious  talk  over  it,  arranging  a  plan  for  our 
future  life,  for  of  course  we  were  to  be  and  act  to¬ 
gether.  It  was  this :  we  w’ere  to  get  away  from  the 
Grants  as  soon  as  possible,  taking  advantage  of  the 
first  opportunity  that  presented  itself  to  make  our 
escape  unnoticed;  then  a  letter  was  to  be  sent  to 
them  stating  that  so  long  as  I  remained  unmolested, 
no  effort  being  made  to  discover  the  place  of  my  retreat, 
tw'O  thousand  a  year  would  be  regularly  forwarded  to 
them  through  an  agent,  that  being  the  only  reparation 
that  it  was  at  present  in  my  power  to  make  for  a  great 
wrong  done  to  them.  JIaggie  and  I  were  then  to  take 
a  large  house  in  some  poor  neighbourhood  of  London, 
furnish  it  plainly  so  as  to  make  a  home  for  the  desti¬ 
tute,  and  employ  our  time  and  money  in  helping  them 
to  fresh  life — for  my  dear’s  w'ords  about  not  wasting  a 
repentance  had  taken  deep  root  in  my  heart,  and  with 
the  thought  that  mine  might  at  least  benefit  others,  I 
began  to  gain  some  faint  conception  of  an  Almighty, 
never-dying  love.  Thank  God!  the  seed  germinated. 
I  humbly  took  up  my  cross  and  began  to  live  again. 

So  terrible  did  my  late  life  of  inaction  seem  to  me, 
now  that  tlie  future  was  not  all  a  blank — now  that  t!ierc 
seemed  some  faint  liojic  of  doing  something  worthy  his 
love,  sinner  though  1  was — that  I  could  even  bear  the 
thought  of  parting  witli  Mark  Leigh.  A  full  confession 
was  to  be  written  and  forwarded  to  him  when  wo  left; 
it  was  my  own  desire  to  do  so,  and  JIaggie  did  not 
object,  as  he  had  a  right  to  know  the  truth.  1  felt 
sure  that  nothing  but  the  truth  would  prevent  him 
using  every  effort  to  discover  our  retreat. 

So  completely  had  I  forgotten  Laura  in  the  interval 
since  the  morning,  that  when  I  descended  to  the  draw  ing¬ 
room  just  before  the  dinner  hour  and  met  her  at  the 
door,  it  was  only  as  I  looked  in  her  face  that  I  suddeidy 
remembered  what  it  had  expressed  the  last  time  I 
saw  it. 

‘“1  hope  you  arc  better,  Laura?’’  I  stammered  out 
confusedly,  the  painful  scene  of  the  morning  vividly 
enough  before  me  now. 

*•  Oh,  yes !  quite  well  now,  thank  you,  Denise.  But 
it  was  such  a  shock,  you  know,  for  really  I  have  great 
rcsjicct  for  Mr.  Ixigh.” 

<iuitc  bewildered  at  this  gracious  speech,  I  stood 
staring  at  her,  utterly  unable  to  make  any  reidy ;  and 
she  went  on  complacently — 

“  Of  course,  when  I  thought  it  over,  I  knew  that 
you  would  not  go  to  such  a  length — you  are  not  so  bad 
as  that ;  but  at  the  moment,  when  mamma  told  me  this 
morning,  I  was  so  shocked  at  the  idea  of  your  draw  ing 
a  respectable  man  into  a  marriage  that  1  could  not 
control  my  feelings.” 

Was  it  possible  ?  Was  this  the  true  inteqwetation 
of  her  agitation  ?  I  looked  steaibly  into  her  false  eyes 
and  saw  that  it  was  not.  ]My  first  iiiqiression  had  been 
the  correct  one — she  loved  Mark  Leigh,  in  the  way  such 
women  can  love. 

It  was  never  my  intention  to  become  the  wife  of 
Mr.  Leigh,  Laura.” 

She  Hushed  deeply  for  a  moment  or  two,  then  grew 
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dcndly  paic  again,  looking  doubtfully  at  me  as  she 
replied — 

“Then  you  have  not  accepted  him?” 

“  No ;  he  was  mistaken.  1  love  him,  and  foci  proudly 
and  humhly  that  he  loves  me,  hut  I  am  as  well  aware  as 
you  can  lie  that  I  dare  not  he  his  wife.  I  love  him  too 
well  to  injure  him  like  that.” 

“  I  heg  that  you  will  not,  in  any  Avay,  refer  your 
decision  to  me.  You  always  do  exactly  as  you  please, 
and  are  well  aware  that  neither  mamma  nor  myself  do, 
or  have  the  slightest  desire  to,  intluencc  you  in  any 
way  whatever.  ^Vcre  we  not  sorry  to  see  a  good  man 
deceived,  it  would  not  he  of  the  least  importance  to  us 
whether  you  aecepted  or  rejected  Mr.  Leigh — iilease  to 
rcmeiuhcr  that.” 

So  the  subject  was  dropped.  After  dinner  Laura 
was  busy  writing  letters  or  several  copies  of  one,  and 
her  mother  cutting  short  my  atteiniits  at  conversation 
with  short  angry  replies,  I  asked  permission  to  retire, 
and  stole  off  to  Maggie. 

The  next  morning  came  Mark,  bursting  in  upon  us 
as  we  sat  at  breakfast,  in  the  g.ayest  of  spirits,  cx- 
p'laining  that  he  had  jumped  over  the  maid  and  her  pail 
on  the  doorstep,  and  thus  effected  an  entrance  without 
knocking.  He  laughingly  took  us  to  task  for  our  lazy 
h.abits,  “Here  it  was  nearly  ten  o'clock,  and  he  had 
been  uji  since  five  !  No  wonder  we  all  looked  p.ale !" 
Such  a  contrast  was  all  this  to  the  rather  reserved  and 
quizzic.al  Mark  Leigh  wc  had  been  accustomed  to  that 
Mrs.  (Irant  involimtarily  exclaimed,  “  Dear  me,  Mr. 
Leigh!  what’s  come  to  you  this  morning? — you  don’t 
look  a  bit  like  yourself’ — although  she  looked  .as  if 
6!ic  regretted  the  speech  the  moment  it  was  spoken. 

“  Something  intoxicating  in  the  air,  perhaiis,  Mrs. 
Grar.t ;  1  have  t.aken  a  great  deal  of  it  this  morning,” 
he  answered,  laughing. 

“How  absurd  you  arc,  mamma!  I’m  sure  I  sec  no 
difference  in  Mr.  Leigh,  unless  it  be  that  he  is  a  little 
more  boyish  than  usual ;  but  the  exuberant  style  docs 
not  sit  so  well  upon  him  as  that  he  generally  adopts, 
which  is  most  suited  to  his  age,”  said  Laura  coldly. 

“  You  are  drcailfully  severe.  Miss  Grant,”  he  replied, 
looking  curiously  at  her ;  “  and  really,  now,  if  I  did 
not  feel  as  a  Christian  should  this  morning,  I  might  be 
guilty  of  endeavouring  in  some  way  to  retaliate  upon  a 
lady.” 

She  rose  haughtily  from  the  t.able,  and,  taking  a 
book,  stationed  herself  at  one  of  the  windows,  with  her 
back  towards  us.  His  eyes  followed  her  for  a  moment, 
and  his  gaiety  had  subsided  a  little  when  he  turned  to 
her  mother — 

“  1  think  you  told  me  that  you  and  Miss  Grant  arc 
engaged  for  this  evening.  Lady  Jane  and  my  sister 
b.ade  me  say  that  they  would  be  glad  of  Miss  Blake’s 
company  at  the  cottage.  The  carriage  will  be  here  at 
six,  Denise,  and  here  is  a  note  from  IMary,”  he  went 
on — with  wh.at  a  greeting  in  his  eyes  as  he  put  it  into 
my  h.and ! 

“  I  do  not  think - ”  I  had  got  thus  far  when  a 

thought  flashed  upon  me  that  here  was  tl  e  very  opiior- 
tunity  that  ^laggic  and  I  had  been  looking  for.  “I 
will  come,  Mark.” 

“  Very  w’ell,  Denise.” 


I.aura’s  book  fell  with  a  crash  to  the  gi’ound,  but  she 
made  no  movement  to  pick  it  up,  and  her  face  was 
turned  steadily  towards  the  road  until  Mark  took  his 
leave.  Then  she  turned  upon  me  with  an  expression 
terrible  to  witness  upon  her  white  set  face.  Her  mother 
came  between  us  trembling  and  frightened. 

“Listen  to  me — but  for  a  moment,  Laura,"  I  ex¬ 
claimed  hurriedly  ;  “  I  accepted  this  invitation  for  the 
express  purpose  of  telling  IMark  Leigh  that  he  is  mis¬ 
taken  in  thinking  that  I  can  ever  be  his  wife.  I  have 
never  hesitated  for  an  instant  about  that.  I  am  not 
so  wicked  as  you  think  me — indeed,  indeed  I  am  not! 
I  would  have  no  one  suffer  for  my  sin  but  myself.” 

“  I  never  thought  you  more  wicked  than  a  fool  can 
be,”  she  said,  with  a  cruel  smile.  “  Give  me  that  note.” 

“  I — I — it  is  only  from  Mary  Leigh,  Laura.” 

“ Give  it  me!” 

She  read  and  tossed  it  back  to  me.  “  Quite  affect¬ 
ing,  really !’’ 

I  caught  it  up,  and  ran  upstairs  to  enjoy  it  by  myself. 
It  brcatlie<l  of  love  and  truth.  “Como  to  me,  my 
sister — Mark’s  dear  wife — and  let  me  try  to  prove  how 
much  I  love  and  approve  his  choice.  John  is  to  be 
here  to-day,  his  brother,  and  some  country  cousins ;  so 
it  will  be  a  complete  family  party.  Remember,  you 
must  at  once  fall  in  love  with  my  John — next  to  JIark, 
he  must  seem  to  you  the  most  perfect  among  men. 
But  my  heart  is  too  full  for  mo  to  write  anything  but 
nonsense  now,  dear,  and  we  shall  have  a  little  time 
to  ourselves  after  dinner,  when  perhaps  I  shall  have 
toned  down  a  little.  I  must  just  tell  you,  however, 
that  Aunt  Jane,  who  has  been  in  the  habit  of  lecturing 
a  certain  gentleman  on  the  score  of  his  remaining 
a  bachelor,  is  in  quite  a  fever  of  curiosity  to  behold 
the  young  lady  who  has  been  successful  in  impressing 
him  with  more  civilised  notions.” 

This,  the  only  letter  that  I  might  ever  hope  to 
receive  from  ^laiy  Leigh,  was  carefully  placed  in  a 
little  silken  bag  to  be  worn  next  my  heart,  and  then, 
Maggie  interdicting  sentiment  for  the  rest  of  the  day, 
wc  set  steadily  to  work  making  the  necessary  prepa- 
r.ations  for  carrying  out  our  scheme.  It  was  this : 
JIaggic  was  to  pack  up  a  few  absolute  necessaries, 
and  order  a  coach  to  be  at  the  door  by  half-past  seven 
o’clock.  She  was  then  to  be  driven  to  the  Lcighs, 
nn(l  send  in  a  message  that,  when  the  ladies  left  the 
dining-room,  she  was  waiting  to  speak  to  me.  I  was 
to  go  to  the  coach,  as  if  to  speak  to  her,  and  wc  were 
immediately  to  be  driven  away,  as  fast  as  horses  could 
carry  us,  to  a  quiet  London  hotel  which  Maggie  re¬ 
membered  hearing  her  old  master  talk  about.  To 
prevent  the  Grants  tracing  us,  we  would  the  next  day 
go  into  lodgings  in  an  opposite  part  of  London  for  a 
few  weeks,  and  in  that  time  seek  and  furnish  a  suita’olo 
house  for  carrying  out  our  plans.  The  Grants,  who 
were  going  to  a  concert  in  town,  would  start  soon 
after  six,  and  the  servants,  we  knew,  were  too  much 
attached  to  ^laggie  to  interfere  with  her  proccctlings. 
Bc.sides,  if  it  came  to  be  absolutely  necessary  to  de¬ 
ceive  them 'about  taking  away  the  trunk  and  carpet¬ 
bag,  a  few  words  about  taking  some  things  of  mine  to 
the  Leighs,  and  the  order  to  the  coiehman  to  drive 
there,  would  be  si'.Ticicnt  to  satisfy  them. 
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This  settled,  Miiggie  busied  herself  iu  getting  to¬ 
gether  her  own  little  treasures — the  precious  work-box 
made  by  “  William's  own  hands”  (to  unloving  eyes, 
anything  but  a  work  of  art),  a  carved  spice-box,  a 
cotton-stand,  and  so  forth.  Each  of  these  treasures 
had  to  be  carefully  enveloped  in  its  own  special  cover, 
while  its  history  was  tenderly  related  and  dwelt  upon, 
more  to  herself  than  me,  for  1  was  pouring  out  my  soul 
to  Mark  Leigh.  More  than  once  was  my  head  bowed 
down  over  the  paper,  while  bitter  tears  blotted  out  the 
words.  But  a  sharp  reminder  from  ilaggie  that,  if  I 
were  going  to  give  way  already,  we  might  just  as  well 
make  up  our  minds  at  once  to  stop  where  we  were, 
for  I  should  be  quite  unfit  to  go  through  the  rest,  soon 
brought  me  to  myself  again.  At  last  my  task  was 
finished — nothing  was  left  unsaid — the  whole  truth 
was  told  him,  word  for  word — I  had  proved  my  woixls 
to  him  that  I  was  no  fit  wife  for  any  man.  To  set  his 
mind  at  rest,  I  added  a  few  words  about  my  future 
plans,  without,  however,  giving  him  any  clue  as  to 
where  they  were  to  be  carried  out.  Moreover,  I  as¬ 
sured  him  that  those  plans  were  only  intended  to  be  as 
stepping-stones  to  a  fuller  and  opener  repentance,  and 
then  my  farewell  was  written  to  Mark  Leigh. 

I  w’as  obliged  to  appear  at  luncheon,  and  it  was  no 
small  relief  to  find  only  Mrs.  Grant  in  the  dining¬ 
room. 

She  explained  that  Laura  had  taken  a  mouthful 
and  hurried  away  to  the  florist’s,  to  sec  about  some 
flowers  for  herself  and  me  in  the  evening.  More  than 
usually  chatty  and  agreeable,  she  graciously  picked  out 
the  most  delicate  bits  of  chicken  for  my  plate,  having 
had  it  curried  especially  for  me,  she  said. 

“  No  doubt  you  will  have  a  very  pleasant  evening, 
my  dear.  I’m  quite  glad  you  are  going,  since  you  did 
not  care  to  go  to  the  concert.  But  take  my  advice, 
Denise.  If  it  is  seriously  your  intention  to  refuse  Mr. 
Leigh,  do  not  be  mysterious  about  it — do  not  hint 
about  there  being  any  short-coming  in  yourself  which 
you  fancy  obliges  you  to  do  so,  for  that  will  never 
settle  the  matter ;  he  is  very  likely  to  insist  upon  your 
entering  into  explanations,  which  it  would  perhaps  be 
painful  to  you  to  do.  It  is  better  to  hold  the  respect 
of  people  like  the  Leighs,  my  dear,  and  it  will  be  so 
easy  to  say  that  you  do  not  feel  the  affection  towards 
him  which  a  wife  ought  to  feel  for  a  husband.  If  you 
say  that  very  decidedly — and  I  kjiow  you  can  be  de¬ 
cided  enough  when  you  please— it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  say  anything  more  to  a  man  like  Mr.  Leigh.  And,” 
she  added,  very  impressively,  “trust  me,  darling — 
trust  to  my  solemn  assurance,  both  for  myself  and 
Laura — ^that  so  long  as  we  live,  no  word  against  you 
shall,  under  any  provocation  whatever,  ever  escape 
our  lips  to  any  person  in  the  world.  Be  at  rest, 
dearest;  we  are  not  ungrateful,  and  your  generosity 
to  us  makes  up  for  any  error  that  you  may  have  com¬ 
mitted  against  us  or  yourself.  Let  us  be  cheerful  and 
happy  together  for  the  future,  my  love,  and  promise 
me  not  to  act  upon  impulse  to-night — not  to  say  any¬ 
thing  that  you  may  afterwards  regret.” 

I  sat  mute  and  trembUug,  the  tears  falling  upon  my 
clasped  hands.  How  little  she  guessed  the  truth! 
Fortunately  she  interpreted  my  silence  to  mean  ac¬ 


quiescence  to  her  advice,  and  we  separated  very  good 
friends — “  the  best  of  friends,”  she  said. 

When  I  joined  her  agam,  Maggie’s  labours  had  come 
to  an  end.  Her  little  parcels,  a  carpet-bag,  and  one 
trunk,  containing  only  the  most  homely  and  useful 
portion  of  our  joint  wardrobe,  were  all  packed  ready 
for  removal,  a  shawl  or  two  being  thrown  over  them, 
in  case  of  a  surprise  from  the  Grants. 

She  had  put  out  the  offending  rose-coloured  silk  for 
me  to  wear. 

“Not  that,  dear,”  I  pleaded. 

“  Why  not  ?  I  don't  sec  as  it  matters  now,  and  you 
haven't  many  to  choose  from,  you  know,  'rhere’s  only 
the  white  silk  as  is  fit  besides,  birdie.  Will  you  wear 
thaff” 

No,  I  must  not  deck  myself  in  robes  of  innocence,  so 
I  chose  the  coloured  dress. 

After  we  had  knelt  together  a  few  minutes,  asking 
for  the  strength  which  we  needed  so  much,  we  kissed 
and  separated.  With  a  light  shawl  wrapped  about  me 
(opera  cloaks  were  not  in  vogue  in  those  days),  I  went 
down  to  the  drawing-room  a  little  before  the  time  that 
Mark  Leigh  told  me  the  carriage  was  to  come,  for  1 
could  not  go  without  saying  something  which  might 
afterwards  be  understood  as  having  meant  farewell  to 
Laura  and  her  mother.  But  they  were  not  downstairs. 
They  had  taken  an  early  dinner,  and  were  now  dressing 
for  the  concert,  said  Sarah  the  housemaid,  in  answer 
to  my  inquiries.  I  hesitated  a  little,  then  went  up¬ 
stairs  again,  and  tapped  at  Mrs.  Grant’s  door. 

She  opened  it  herself,  and  looked  a  little  surprised 
at  my  extended  hand. 

“  Good-bye,  Mrs.  Grant ;  the  carriage  will  be  here 
presently.”  Then  I  stammered  out,  “1  am  very  sorry 
to  have  given  you  any  pain.” 

“  Oh,  do  not  think  of  that ;  it  is  quite  forgotten, 
Denise.  I  myself  was  a  little  hasty,”  she  replied,  I 
think,  undcrstaniling  me  to  refer  to  her  expressions  of 
anger  the  night  before.  “  I  told  you  at  lunch,  dear, 
that  I  have  none  but  the  most  kindly  feelings  towards 
you.  A  pleasant  evening,”  she  added,  turning  back  and 
closing  the  door. 

I  felt  terribly  afraid  of  the  next  interview,  but  I 
was  determined  to  part  with  a  kind  word  if  I  could, 
although  the  doubt  whether  it  would  be  possible  kept 
me  shaking  with  fear  outside  the  door  for  a  few 
moments  after  I  had  received  permission  to  enter.  A 
sharp  “  Why  do  you  stand  knocking  there?  Come  in, 
I  tell  you !”  made  me  enter  in  a  hurry,  although  the  last 
scrap  of  courage  oozed  away  at  the  tone. 

Laura  was  standing  before  a  cheval  glass  full  dressed, 
but  apparently  had  not  quite  decided  what  ornament 
to  wear  upon  her  head,  for  she  was  trying  the  effect  of 
a  wreath  of  green  leaves,  while  her  maid  held  five  or 
six  different  headdresses  in  her  hand.  She  turned 
angrily  towards  me. 

“  Oh,  it’s  you  I  How  you  are  dressed  out  I  What 
do  you  want  ?  Your  bouquet  is  in  the  drawing-room.” 

“It  was  very  kind  of  you  to  get  it  for  mo,  Laura,”  I 
said,  catching  eagerly  at  a  topic  to  begin  upon,  and 
remembering  to  have  seen  a  bouqurt  ostentatiously 
displayed  upon  the  drawing-room  table.  “  It  is  a  very 
beautiful  one,  and  1  am  very  grateful  for  the  kind 
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thought.”  Here  I  shouM  have  departed  at  once,  taking 
with  me  tlic  impression  that  all  was  well  between  us. 
Unfortunately  I  went  on,  craving  for  some  word  of 
forgiveness — “I  came  to  wish  you  good  evening, 
Laura.  I  hope  you  will  enjoy  the  concert.” 

“  Wonderfully  polite,  I’m  sure !  I  am  not  altogether 
certain  that  the  red  camellia  would  not  look  best,  as 
you  say,  Forbes.  I  don’t  see  that  I  need  care  about 
it’s  being  out  of  season.  The  effect  is  everything,  after 
all,  and  I  remember  Lieutenant  Elwos  said  that  nothing 
w.is  so  becoming  to  me  as  a  red  camellia.” 

“Will  you  shake  hands  with  me,  please,  Laura?  I 
never  wished  to  vex  you.” 

The  moment  I  had  uttered  this  unlucky  speech  I  saw 
that  she  interpreted  it  wrongly.  Of  course  I  had  no 
thought  of  referring  to  her  love  for  ^lark  Leigh. 

She  started  as  if  stung  to  fury  by  my  words,  her  face 
becoming  distorted  with  passion.  Scornfully  flinging 
my  hand  away,  and  in  her  rage  evidently  forgetting 
the  presence  of  her  maid,  she  exclaimed — 

“  Don’t  think  that  you  will  get  over  me  with  your 
fine  speeches!  Don’t  suppose  that  you  arc  going  to 
triumph  over  mo !  I  hate  you !  Good  God  I  how  I 
hate  you!  Fool!  can’t  you  sec  that  I  do? — can’t  you 
sec  that  I’d  die  sooner  than  let  you  triumph  over  me  ?” 

“Hush! — for  pity’s  sake,  hush!”  ejaculated  her 
mother,  hastening  into  the  room  “Whatever  i.s  the 
niattfT?  You  promised  me,  Laura - ” 

“  I  don’t  care  what  I  promised.  She  sha’n’t  triumph 
over  me — I  swear  she  sha’n’t !” 

“  No,  no ;  she  doesn’t  want  to.  I  am  sure  Denise 
has  no  ill-feeling.” 

“Ill-feeling!  Who  cares  for  Zfcr  ill-feeling?  Take 
care,  Miss  Innocence!  I  have  sworn  it !  You - ” 

I  was  spared  the  rest,  Sarah  running  up  out  of  breath 
to  tell  me  that  the  c.arriagc  was  waiting.  Striving  in 
vain  to  collect  my  frightened  senses,  I  went  down  and 
throw  myself  into  a  corner  amongst  the  luxurious 
cushions  of  the  carriage,  covering  my  face  with  my 
hands  as  it  was  driven  away. 


HER  MAJESTY  AND  THE  L.\TE  PRINCE 
CONSORT.* 

TN  an  age  of  book -making,  when  literature,  according 
to  one  of  our  Satnrdoij  critics,  has  become  a  trade, 
we  may  naturally  expect  to  find  people  of  all  conditions 
availing  themselves  of  the  press  as  the  readiest  method 
of  communicating  with  the  public.  Royalty  docs  not 
disdain  the  art  of  writing ;  it  lays  down  the  sceptre  and 
assumes  the  pen.  The  unfortunate  Emperor  Maxi¬ 
milian  of  hlexico  was  an  author;  two  of  his  recent 
works  are  now  in  the  press ;  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
has  given  us,  in  addition  to  other  things,  the  Life  of 
Cicsar;  and  her  Most  Gracious  Jlajcsty  the  Queen 
has  superintended,  and  in  part  written,  a  volume  on  the 
early  life  of  the  late  Prince  Consort,  'lime  was  when 
any  trifle  from  a  royal  pen  would  have  called  forth  the 
most  uncompromising  panegyrics.  'I'he  divinity  that 
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was  supposed  to  hedge  a  king  would  have  made  it  a 
species  of  sacrilege  to  criticise  defects.  Of  old,  when 
a  certain  king  made  an  oration,  the  people  cried,  “  It 
is  the  voice  of  a  god,  and  not  of  a  man !”  When 
Louis  XIV.  took  to  the  making  of  verses,  his  courtiers 
persuaded  him  that  he  was  a  true  jioct ;  being  a  little 
doubtful,  he  show'ed  one  of  his  productions  to  Marshal 
de  Gramont — not  as  his  own,  but  as  the  work  of 
another  pen.  The  marshal  denounced  it ;  he  had  never 
read  anything  so  stupid  or  ridiculous.  'ITie  king 
smiled.  “  Do  you  not  think  he  must  have  been  a  very 
silly  fellow  who  wrote  it?”  “It  is  impos.siblc,”  said 
Gramont,  “to  call  him  anything  else.”  “lam  de¬ 
lighted,”  responded  the  king,  “  to  hear  you  express 
your  sentiments  so  plainly,  for  I  wrote  it  myself.” 
Every  one,  we  are  told,  laughed,  excci)t  the  marshal ; 
ho,  doubtless,  thought  it  a  malicious  trick  to  play  on 
an  old  courtier.  AVithout  accusing  our  present  race  of 
critics  of  any  servile  regard  for  what  emanates  from 
those  uneasy  heads  that  wear  crowns,  we  believe  that 
a  different  measure  of  criticism  would  be  dealt  out  if 
the  author  were  not  known  to  be  illustrious.  Titled 
amateur  actors  and  singers  are  lauded  as  possessing 
first-rate  ability,  whereas  if  they  had  to  stand  on  their 
histrionic  or  musical  merit  they  would  remain  un¬ 
noticed,  or  be  punished  with  “  faint  praise.”  'Phere  is 
a  good  deal  in  a  name,  especially  when  it  is  that  of  a 
powerful  sovereign. 

Now  in  the  book  before  us,  a  book  which  has  ex¬ 
cited  a  large  amount  of  attention  and  been  most 
graciously  received  by  the  critics,  there  is,  in  our  opi¬ 
nion,  very  little  that  could  have  the  slightest  interest 
for  the  general  public  if  the  excellent  husband  so 
affection.ately  described  did  not  happen  to  have  been 
Prince  Consort,  and  the  writer  was  not  the  Queen  of 
England.  'I’lic  book,  it  is  said,  was  originally  prepared 
for  private  circulation  only  ;  it  was  afterwards  thought 
desirable  to  make  it  public,  hence  the  issue  of  this 
volume.  Now,  had  the  original  idea  been  maintained, 
no  possible  objection  could  have  been  taken  to  it.  AVe 
have  all,  more  or  less,  anecdotes  of  the  childhood  and 
youth  of  those  we  have  loved — mere  haf/afeUcs  in  them¬ 
selves,  but  full  of  interest  to  our  own  little  circle — 
I)k'asant  memories  tliat  it  would  pain  us  to  babble  to 
the  world ;  we  h.ave  all  of  us,  more  or  less,  letters,  old 
and  yellow  now,  but  the  fading  ink  still  speaking  to 
the  eye  the  old  familiar  words  of  tenderness  and  love. 
AVe  put  them  away  among  our  choicest  treasures ;  now 
and  again  we  show  them  to  some  old  very  dear  friend 
who  can  syinpathi.se  with  us ;  but  they  are  too  sacred 
for  all  the  world  to  see.  'I'lie  multitude  can  scarcely  bo 
expected  to  wor.ship  our  Penates. 

AA'ith  all  loyalty  and  reverence  for  the  first  lady  of 
the  land,  and  with  all  due  sympathy  for  the  irreparable 
loss  which  both  Queen  and  country  have  sustained 
in  the  premature  decease  of  the  Prince  Consort,  wo 
c.annot  but  think  that  the  better  judgment  of  her 
Majesty  has  yielded  to  the  solicitation  of  “too  partial 
friends”  in  the  publication  of  this  volume.  AA'o  are 
informed  that  in  the  issue  of  tlio  svork  the  (iucen 
“  acted  upon  the  opinion  of  several  persons  In  whoso 
judgment  she  had  the  greatest  confidence.”  Rut  it  is 
evident,  from  a  letter  written  by  General  Grey  to  her 
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Majesty,  on  the  completion  of  the  -n'oik  for  private 
circulation,  that  he  has  included  much  in  it  of  tvhicli 
his  own  good  sense  makes  him  doubtful  whether  it 
ought  to  come  under  the  public  eye.  He  says,  “  As  I 
believe  your  Majesty  intends  to  limit  the  circulation  of 
this  volume  to  your  ^lajesty’s  own  children  and  family, 
or,  if  it  goes  beyond  them,  to  a  very  small  circle  of 
personal  friends,  I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to 
omit  any  of  the  very  interesting  and  private  details 
contained  in  your  Majesty’s  memoranda,  or  to  withhold 
the  touching  expressions  of  your  Majesty's  feelings  a  s 
given  in  your  Jlajesty’s  own  words.”  Justly  enough 
he  adds,  “  Some  of  these  details,  particularly  tho.se 
relating  to  your  Jlajesty's  marriage,  it  might  seem  un¬ 
usual  to  include  in  a  work  intended  for  more  general 
perusal,  though  even  in  that  case,  judging  of  others’ 
feelings  by  my  own,  I  cannot  doubt  that  they  would 
meet  with  the  warmest  and  most  heartfelt  sjnupathy.” 

Th.at  sympathy  may  be  awakened — if  it  e-xist  not 
already — for  the  royal  widow  in  her  mournful  bereave¬ 
ment  we  cannot  doubt;  the  (iueen  in  expressing  her 
feelings  speaks  as  any  tender  and  affectionate  woman 
who  had  been  deprived  of  the  chief  joy  of  her  life 
might  be  expected  to  speak.  Her  sorrow  is  very 
genuine  in  its  tone,  and  will  call  forth  many  a  respon¬ 
sive  sigh  in  the  hearts  of  those  Avhose  children  are 
fatherless.  Rut  while  these  expressions  of  grief  may 
excite  sympathy  for  the  widow,  we  doubt  if  they  exalt 
the  dignity  of  the  Queen. 

M  ith  regard  to  the  late  Prince  Consort  the  nation 
recognised  in  him,  and  still  recognises  in  his  memory, 
an  upright,  honourable,  prudent  gentleman,  who  held 
a  dillicult  and  delicate  position,  maintained  it  inoffen¬ 
sively,  was  active  iu  good  works,  and  a  pattern  of 
domestic  virtue.  All  this  is  admitted ;  in  this  every¬ 
body  agrees.  But  that  he  was  so  great  a  man  as  to 
render  his  smallest  doings  in  childhood  and  youth  of 
interest  or  importance,  will  not  meet  with  so  ready  a 
response.  The  volume  before  us  traces  minutely  the 
life  of  the  Prince  from  his  cradle  to  his  m.ajority. 
This  is  the  first  volume  of  a  series,  and  ends  about  the 
period  when  the  life  of  the  Prince  became  identified 
with  the  history  of  our  country ;  it  therefore  contains 
little  that  is  of  real  public  importance.  The  education 
of  a  German  prince  furnishes  but  slender  materials  for 
a  goodly-sized  volume;  still,  when  all  the  details  arc 
given,  people  curious  in  the  privacies  of  princely  life 
may  find  entertainment. 

Duke  Ernest  I.  of  Saxe-Coburg-Sa.'ilfield  in  the 
year  1817  married  the  daughter  of  the  last  Duke  of 
Gotha.  By  her  he  had  two  sons — Ernest,  the  present 
reigning  duke,  born  in  1818,  and  Albert,  the  subject  of 
the  memoir,  born  August  2Gth,  1810.  The  married 
life  of  the  duke  and  duchess  was  unhapiiy.  They 
separated  in  1824,  divorced  in  182G,  and  the  ducJicss 
died  in  1831.  Deprived  of  a  mother’s  care,  the  young 
princes  were  watched  over  by  their  grandmothers — the 
paternal  grandmother,  the  Dowager  Duchess  of  Co- 
burg-Saalfield,  apparently  taking  the  most  active  part. 
Prince  Albert  was  baptised  about  a  month  after  he 
was  bom,  and  the  address  delivered  by  the  officiating 
clergyman  is  said  to  have  been  “  absolutely  jirophetic” 
of  the  Prince's  after  life.  At  four  years  of  age  the 


Prince  was  taken  from  his  nurse  and  intru.stod  to  the 
care  of  M.  Elorsehitz.  This  change  was  very  agreeable 
to  Albert,  who  entertained  a  great  aversion,  we  are 
told,  to  being  under  female  control.  He  was  a  healthy 
chilli,  but  never  robust,  and  gave  some  n.atur.al  anxiety 
to  his  grandmother  at  Gotha  through  being  subject  to 
dangerous  attacks  of  croup.  At  six  years  old  lie  began 
to  keep  a  diary,  and  fi’om  this  we  learn  that  on  January 
2Gth  he  cried  because  he  could  not  say  his  repetition 
and  was  not  allowed  to  play  after  dinner;  that  on  the 
8th  April  he  went  out  for  a  drive,  cried  on  the  road, 
and  had  a  French  lesson  in  the  evening ;  that  on  the 
9th  he  had  a  fight  with  his  brother  Ernest,  and  after¬ 
wards  went  to  the  play ;  that  on  the  next  day  he  had 
another  fight  with  his  brother,  which  the  diarist  duly 
informs  us  “was  not  right.”  AVe  Lave  some  of  his 
letters  written  when  ho  svas  quite  a  little  boy,  and 
written  as  little  boys  write.  Count  Mensdorff  supplies 
some  romiuiscences  of  the  Prince’s  early  life,  and  tells 
us  that  he  was  of  a  mild,  benevolent  disposition,  and 
“  gave  me  by  mistake  a  blow  upon  the  nose,  of  which  I 
still  bear  the  mark.”  He  was  fond  of  turning  jicople’s 
peculiarities  into  a  source  of  fun,  but  never  puJicd  a 
joke  so  as  to  hurt  any  one's  feelings.  He  was  fund  of 
shooting  and  fishing,  but  a  wounded  animal  excited  his 
warmest  compassion.  He  played  at  provcibs  in  his 
grandmother’s  room  dressed  as  a  quack,  with  a  paunch 
and  a  jiigtail.  The  Prince’s  regular  lessons  commenced 
at  six  years  old.  He  then  spent  one  hour  a  day  in 
study ;  from  his  seventh  to  his  ninth  year,  three  hours 
a  day  were  so  sjicnt,  and  from  his  ninth  to  his  eleventh 
year  four  hours.  Bodily  exercises  and  amusements 
occupied  the  rest  of  his  time.  The  Prince  ro.i^c  between 
six  and  seven  in  summer,  .and  between  seven  and  eight 
in  winter.  He  breakfasted  with  his  f.athcr  very  often 
in  the  open  air.  Until  he  w.as  eleven  years  old  he 
dined  with  his  brother  and  tutor  at  one  o’clock.  When 
the  duke’s  dinner  was  over,  the  Prince  had  to  appear 
before  the  comp.any,  after  which  he  usually  paid  a 
short  visit  to  one  or  other  of  his  grandmothers.  At 
seven  he  sui>ped,  .and  went  to  bed  shortly  afterwards. 
He  appears  to  have  had  a  strong  tendency  for  sleep ;  even 
in  after  life  he  would  fall  asleep  over  his  most  favourite 
employments  and  in  the  midst  of  conversation.  Once, 
as  a  child,  he  fell  aslcci)  at  supper,  tumbled  off  his 
chair,  and  continued  his  sleep  on  the  floor,  the  shock 
of  the  fall  not  disturbing  his  slumbers.  He  was  very 
shy  of  strangers;  would  iim  at  their  approach  to  the 
farthest  corner  of  the  room,  hide  his  face  in  hi.s  hands, 
and  scream  violently.  When  at  a  fancy  ball  a  little 
girl  was  selected  for  his  partner,  nothing  would  induce 
him  to  stir,  .and  his  shrieks  echoed  through  the 
dancing-room. 

'J'he  union  of  Prince  Albert  with  the  Queen  appears 
to  have  been  contemplated  at  a  very  early  period. 
AVlicn  he  was  only  three  yc.ars  old  his  nur.se  told  him 
he  should  marry  the  Princess  Victoria,  and  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  his  family  had  already  set  their  hearts  on 
the  matter.  AVhen  (icorge  IV.  died,  and  the  Princess 
Victoria  became  the  immediate  heir  to  the  Grown,  the 
increased  desirability  of  the  union  was  no  doubt  fully 
appreciated.  The  Siiilor  King  .set  his  face  against  the 
match,  and  wanted  his  niece  to  marry  the  brother  of 
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the  present  King  of  Holland;  his  objections  did  not 
affect  the  arrangement.  In  183G  the  I’rincc  came 
with  his  father  and  brother  to  England,  and  they  were 
hospitrdily  entertained  in  Kensington  Palace,  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  Diiclicss  of  Kent.  The  Queen  says  he 
was  very  much  shorter  than  his  brother  at  that  time, 
and  very  stout;  “amiable,  natural,  unaffected,  and 
merry.”  When  he  attended  the  annual  g.athering  of 
the  charity  children  in  St.  Paul's  C.athcdral,  the  (juecn 
remembers  how  intently  he  listened  to  the  sermon. 
On  leaving  England  the  Prince  returned  to  Ihussels, 
where  he  continued  his  studies;  he  afterwards  went 
to  the  Pnivorsity  of  llonn,  making  a  tour  through 
Switzerland  and  Northern  Italy.  In  the  meantime 
rumours  spread  of  the  intended  marriage  of  the  future 
(iucen  of  England  with  the  Prince  of  Saxc-Coburg 
and  (lOtha.  When  the  Princess  Victoria  became 
Queen,  the  Prince  wrote  a  few  lines  of  congratulation, 
and  he  subsequently  sent  to  the  young  (iueen  a  book 
containing  views  of  the  principal  places  he  had  visited 
in  Italy  and  Switzerkand,  together  with  some  affec- 
tiomate  souvenirs  placed  in  a  small  album,  and  “this 
album  the  Queen  now  considers  one  of  her  greatest 
treasures,  ami  never  goes  anywhere  without  it.” 

In  tlie  beginning  of  1838  the  Prince  vi.sited  his  uncle 
Leopold,  and  the  matter  of  the  union  with  tlio  Queen 
of  England  was  fully  discussed.  The  Queen  had  not 
regularly  corresponded  wit'i  the  Prince  since  Iier  acces¬ 
sion;  she  had  not  changed  her  mind,  however,  but  did 
not  wish  to  marry  for  some  time.  Both  King  I.eopold 
and  Prince  Albert  were  averse  to  the  delay,  and  in  t!ic 
jear  1831)  the  Prince  came  over  to  England  with  the 
intention  of  telling  the  Queen  that  if  she  could  not 
make  up  her  mind  she  must  understand  that  he  could 
not  now  wait  for  a  decision,  as  he  had  done  when  the 
marriage  was  first  talked  about.  This  declaration  was 
rendered  unnecessary  by  the  tim  e  i — as  etiquette  re¬ 
quired — formally  offering  her  hand  to  the  Prince,  an 
offer  which  the  Prince  received  with  the  warmest 
dcmonstriitious  of  affection.  Now  it  would  occur  to 
most  persons  that  the  position  of  Prince  Albert  was 
most  enviable.  For  a  prince  of  one  of  the  smaller 
powers  of  Germany  to  become  the  husband  of  the 
Queen  of  England — “the  father  of  a  long  line  of 
kings” — is  no  small  matter.  lie  was  regarded  as  a 
very  fortunate  young  man,  and  doubtless  there  were 
a  dozen  or  more  ambitious  cadets  who  looked  with  envy, 
hatred,  and  malice  on  the  scion  of  the  house  of  Saxe- 
Coburg  and  Gotha.  The  Queen,  on  the  contrary,  appe.ars 
to  regard  the  union  asa  remarkable  instance  of  self-sacri¬ 
fice  on  the  part  of  his  Royal  Highness,  and  the  Prince 
himself  seems  to  have  fully  estimated  the  “plagues 
and  annoyances”  springing  out  of  his  position.  Her 
ilajesty  “  cannot  now  think  without  indignation  against 
herself  of  her  wish  to  keep  the  Prince  waiting  for  pro¬ 
bably  three  or  four  years,  at  the  risk  of  ruining  .all  hi3 
prospects  for  life,  until  ‘she  might  feel  inclined  to 
marry  1’  .  ,  .  The  only  excuse  the  (iueen  can 
make  for  herself  is  in  the  fact  that  tlie  sudden  change 
from  the  secluded  life  at  Kensington  to  her  independent 
position  as  (iueen  Regnant,  at  the  ago  of  eighteen, 
put  all  ideas  of  marriage  out  of  her  mind,  which  she 
now  most  bitterly  repents.  A  worse  school  for  a  young 


girl,  or  one  more  detrimental  to  natural  feelings  and 
affections,  cannot  well  be  imagined  th.an  the  position 
of  a  queen  at  eighteen,  without  experience  and  without 
a  husband  to  guide  and  support  her.  This  the  (iueen 
can  st.ate  from  painful  experience,  and  she  thanks  God 
that  none  of  her  dear  daughters  arc  exposed  to  such 
temptations.” 

'I’here  is  a  letter  from  the  Prince  to  his  grandmother 
describing  his  interview  with  the  (iueen,  in  which  he 
s.ays — “Victoria  docs  whatever  she  fancies  I  should 
wish  or  li!:e,  and  we  talk  together  a  great  deal  about 
our  future  life,  which  she  promises  me  to  make  as 
happy  as  possible.”  The  (iucen's  letter  to  Leopold  is 
full  of  all  a  girl's  generous  enthusiasm : — 

“^Villdso^  Cabtle,  Oct.  l.“5,  1839. 

“Mv  Dearest  Uncle, — This  letter  will,  I  am  sore,  give  yon 
lilcasnre,  for  yon  have  always  shown  and  taken  so  warm  an  interest 
in  all  that  concerns  me.  2Iy  mind  is  quite  made  np,  and  I  told 
Albert  this  morning  of  it.  The  warm  affectiou  ho  showed  mo  on 
learning  this  gave  mo  great  pleasnro.  lie  seems  perfection,  and 
I  think  that  I  have  the  prospect  of  very  great  happiness  before 
me.  I  love  him  more  than  I  cun  say,  and  shall  do  everything  in 
my  power  to  render  his  sacrifice  (for  sack  in  my  opinion  it  is)  as 
small  as  I  can.  lie  seems  to  have  great  tact,  a  very  necessary 
thing  in  his  {lodtion.  Tneso  last  few  days  have  passed  like  a 
dream  to  me,  and  I  am  so  much  bewildered  by  it  all  that  I  hardly 
know  how  to  write ;  but  I  do  feel  very  happy.  It  is  absolntely 
necessary  that  this  determina'ion  of  mine  shonld  be  known  to  no 
one  but  yourself  and  to  Uncle  Ernest  until  after  the  meeting  of 
Parliament,  as  it  wonld  be  considered,  otherwise,  neglectful  on  my 
part  not  to  have  assembled  Parliament  at  once  to  inform  them 
of  it. 

“  Lord  Melbourne,  whom  I  have  of  course  consulted  about  the 
whole  affair,  quite  approves  my  choice,  and  expresses  great  satis¬ 
faction  at  this  event,  which  he  thinks  is  every  way  highly  dt  sirahle. 

“  Lord  Melbourne  has  acted  in  this  business  as  he  has  always 
done  towards  me,  with  the  greatest  kindness  and  affection.  We 
also  think  it  better,  and  Albert  qnite  approves  of  it,  that  wo 
shonld  bo  married  very  soon  after  Parliament  meets,  about  thu 
beginning  of  February. 

“  Pray,  dearest  uncle,  forward  these  two  letters  to  Uncle  Ernest, 
to  whom  I  beg  yon  will  enjoin  strict  secrecy,  and  explain  these 
details,  which  I  have  not  time  to  do,  and  to  faithful  Stockmar.  I 
think  yon  might  tell  Lonise  of  it,  bnt  none  of  her  family. 

“  I  wish  to  keep  the  dear  young  gentleman  here  till  the  end  of 
next  month.  Ernest's  sincere  pleasure  gives  me  great  delight, 
llo  docs  so  adore  dearest  Albert. 

“Ever,  dearest  Uncle,  your  devoted  niece, 

“V.  R.” 

On  the  20th  of  November  a  declaration  was  made  to 
the  Privy  Council  reg.arding  the  (iucen’s  engagement, 
and  arrangements  were  then  begun  witli  regard  to  the 
income  and  rank  of  the  Prince.  As  to  the  income, 
50,(I0(>/.  a  year  was  proposed,  and  30,000/.  a  year 
granted ;  as  to  the  question  of  precedence  it  was 
waived  altogether,  and  left  to  the  Sovereign’s  discretion, 
at  which  his  (iueen  says  she  was  “most  indignant.’’ 
The  account  of  the  marriage  ceremony  is  printed  iu 
cxk  iiso  from  the  'J'imcs.  The  ( iucen’s  delight  is  specially 
mentioned  by  General  Grey.  He  says — 

“  Tlio  Queen  was  now  married  to  Ibe  husband  of  her  choice, 
amid  the  sincere  and  general  rejoicings  of  her  subjects.  ‘  It  is 
that,'  Lord  Melbourne  said  to  the  Queen,  ‘  wliieh  makes  yonr 
Majesty’s  marriage  so  popular,  as  they  Snow  it  is  not  for  mere 
State  reasons.’  Heartfelt  were  the  pr  vers  offered  np  for  the 
happiness  of  the  Queen  and  Prii  ce,  an  i  wo  can  estimate  hut  too 
well  how  completely  those  prayers  were  granted,  writing,  as  WO 
do,  when  all  that  happiness  has  passed  away." 
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W  c  can  estimate  it  from  the  (Jucen's  own  expressions, 
for  her  diary  is  quoted  for  the  correct  words: — 

“  Oil,  ko\r  I  did  fuel  for  my  dearest,  precious  Lnshand  at  this 
moment  t  Father,  brother,  friends,  country — all  has  ho  left,  and 
all  for  me.  God  grant  that  1  may  bo  the  happy  person,  the  most 
happy  person,  to  make  this  dearest,  beloved  being  happy  and  con¬ 
tented  I  What  is  in  my  power  to  make  him  happy  I  will  do.” 

As  to  the  difficulties  expciieuccd  by  the  Prince,  who 
was  the  liusband  of  the  tiucen  but  not  the  master  of 
her  household.  General  Grey  writes — 

“  Thanks  to  the  firmness,  but,  at  the  same  time,  gentleness 
with  which  the  Prince  insisted  on  filling  his  proper  position  as 
head  of  the  family ;  thanks  also  to  the  clear  judgment  and  right 
feeling  of  the  Qaeen,  as  well  as  to  her  eingnlarly  honest  and 
straightforward  nature ;  but  thanks,  more  than  all,  to  the  mutual 
love  and  perfect  confidence  which  bound  the  Queen  and  Prince  to 
each  other,  it  was  impossible  to  keep  up  any  separation  or  diffe¬ 
rence  of  interests  or  duties  between  them.  To  those  who  would 
urge  upon  the  Queen  that,  as  Sovereign,  she  must  be  the  head  of 
the  house  and  family,  as  well  as  of  the  State,  and  that  her  husband 
was  after  all  but  one  of  her  subjects,  her  Majesty  would  reply, 
that  she  had  solemnly  engaged  at  the  altar  to  *  obey'  as  well  as  to 
‘love  and  honour and  this  sacred  obligatian  she  could  consent 
neither  to  limit  nor  refine  away.” 

Of  the  happiness  of  the  wedded  life  of  the  Queen 
and  Prince  there  is  ample  testimony.  We  read,  indeed, 
at  the  birth  of  the  Princess  Royal  that  Prince  Albert 
was  for  a  moment,  but  a  moment  only,  disappointed 
at  its  being  a  daughter  and  not  a  son.  He  was  all  that 
an  affectionate  husband  should  he ;  was  content  to  sit 
by  bis  wife  in  a  darkened  room  to  read  to  her  or  write 
for  her;  no  one  but  himself  ever  lifted  her  from  her 
bed  to  her  sofa;  he  always  helped  to  wheel  her  on  her 
bed  or  sofa  into  the  next  room.  His  care  of  lier,  the 
Queen  says,  was  like  that  of  a  mother ;  nor  could  there 
be  a  kinder,  wiser,  or  more  judicious  nui'sc. 

The  volume  before  us  is  enriched  with  two  finely- 
executed  engravings,  one  representing  the  Prince  at  the 
age  of  four,  the  other  at  the  age  of  twenty.  The 
future  volume  will,  we  have  no  doubt,  possess  greater 
interest  for  the  public  generally  than  does  this  instal¬ 
ment  of  the  Prince's  memoir,  and  as  it  is  now  a  settled 
matter  that  this  work  should  be  given  to  the  world,  it 
will  probably  be  written  with  that  end  in  view. 
Tlic  name  of  ^Ir.  Theodore  Martin,  by  whom  it  is 
to  be  prepared,  will  at  all  events  insure  competent 
editorshij). 


CHARLES  GOUNOD:  HIS  “ROMEO  E  GIU- 
LETTA”  AND  OTHER  WORKS. 

A  SUBLIME  and  subtle  rcsthctic  essence  runs 
throughout  the  compositions  of  Chailes  Gounod, 
and  he  possesses  a  magic  power  of  depicting  in  tones  of 
thrilling  melody  the  passion  of  love.  To  skilful  and 
recondite  harmony  is  aihlcd  a  mysterious  charm,  and 
these  qualities  constitute  him  one  of  the  most  sympa¬ 
thetic,  as  he  is  one  of  the  most  favourite  and  popular, 
composers  of  the  present  day.  We  do  not  envy  the 
being  who  could  listen  unmoved  to  that  exquisite  love- 
duet  in  Faust  sung  in  the  garden  scene,  “  Notte 
d’amor.”  That  delic  ous  outburst  of  pure  melody  is 
redolent  throughout  i  ^  the  scent  of  sweet  flowers,  the 
perfumed  breath  of  1  vc  under  the  soft  mooulight. 


Cavillers  may  object  that  it  breathes  too  much  the 
voluptuous  languor  of  the  “sweet  South"  to  depict 
appropriately  German  passion,  even  when  that  passion 
has  “  o’erleapt  itself,”  but  for  all  this  there  is  a  haunt¬ 
ing  witchery  about  it  that  stamps  its  composer  with 
the  brand  of  true  genius.  More  national  and  charac¬ 
teristic  is  the  highly  original  “Kermesso"  chorus,  so 
full  of  bustle  and  vivacity — six  choruses  in  one,  yet  all 
piquantly  distinct  and  distinguishable  from  each  other, 
and  all  finely  blending  and  harmonising.  Nothing 
more  strikingly  original  thru  this,  or  more  brilliant 
and  stirring  than  the  Soldiers’  Chorus,  can  bo  imagined 
We  arc  not  now  about  to  re-write  our  criticism  of 
Faust,  the  authorship  of  which  is  alone  sufficient  to 
insure  fame  and  immortality ;  but  there  is  one  passage 
we  would  recur  to.  This  is  the  delicious  couplet  when 
Faust  and  Margaret  first  meet.  The  quotation  of  the 
sweet  and  simple  words  will  recall  the  passage  in  all 
its  pure  and  entrancing  beauty  to  the  opera-goer’s 
recollection : — 

Faust.  Pcrmctcrcsle  a  me, 

Mia  bclla  damigella, 

Che  il  braccio  mio  vi  JIa 
Per  faro  insiem  la  via  ? 

Mab.  Non  sono  damigella. 

Signor,  no  sono  bella, 

E  d'nopo  non  bo  ancor 
Del  braccio  d'nn  signor. 

The  lovely  strain  to  which  these  words  are  set  is 
conceived  in  a  spirit  of  the  purest  beauty  and  melody, 
and  has  the  true  tone  of  nature  and  simplicity.  When, 
some  four  years  ago,  this  work  was  first  produced  in 
this  country,  we  pronounced  this  exquisite  passage  a 
gem  of  genius  bright  enough  of  itself  to  stamp  the  work 
and  its  composer  with  immortal  fame  ;  and  iunuinerablo 
hearings  have  since  served  but  to  strengthen  this  opi¬ 
nion.  The  climax,  too,  in  the  prison  scene  of  the  last 
act,  when  passion's  seeds  have  blossomed  into  the 
bitter  fruits  of  remorse  and  despair,  is  wrought  with  a 
master  hand.  Very  beautiful  and  melodious  arc  the 
harpings  of  the  celestial  choir,  bearing  their  erring  but 
repentant  sister-spirit  to  the  realms  above.  But  ono 
slight  blemish,  to  our  thinking,  was  apparent  in  the 
lovely  typification  of  Margaret’s  apotheosis  at  the 
Royal  Italian  Opera;  the  ideality  of  this  really  fins 
scene  is  diminished,  not  heightened,  by  the  sudden  dis¬ 
appearance  of  Margaret’s  lifeless  body  down  a  stago 
trap — an  unnccc'ssary  device.  The  inanimate  clay 
should  remain  in  its  dungeon ;  it  is  to  the  enfranchised 
spirit  borne  aloft  by  angels  that  our  interest  clings. 

Faust,  received  with  acclamation  on  its  first  pro¬ 
duction  at  the  Theatre  Lyrique,  Paris,  and  at  both  tho 
London  houses  since  its  first  representation,  has  formed 
the  leading  feature  at  these  two  rival  establishments 
during  the  past  and  each  preceding  season.  At  Her 
Majesty’s,  Mdllc.  Christine  Nillsson  has  this  year  given 
her  rendering  of  the  character  of  tho  unhappy  love- 
sacrificed  Gretchen,  one,  perhaps,  more  strictly  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  Teutonic  idiosyncrasy  than  tho 
impetuous  whirlwind  of  passion  portrayed  at  Covent 
Garden  by  Pauline  Lucca.  Chacun  a  son  gout;  each 
type  is  delightful  in  its  way,  and  has,  no  doubt,  its 
separate  admirers,  only  the  perfection  of  the  Lucca’s 
highly-poetic  creation  was  doubtless  enhanced  by  tho 
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rich  presence  of  such  a  Faust  as  Signor  Mario — such 
a  lover  as  even  Goethe  himself  could  hardly  have 
dreamed  of.  Ho  imparts  to  his  impersonation  the 
very  poetry  of  art,  delighting  the  painter’s  eye  by  his 
most  graceful  and  picturesque  appearanee,  while  by 
his  elegant  and  finished  iihrasing,  and  pure  and  refined 
enunciation,  he  enchants,  even  now,  the  ear  of  critic 
and  musician. 

It  is  a  rather  curious  coincidence  that  for  more  than 
twenty  years  the  admirers  of  Mario  have  said,  “  What 
a  Romeo  would  he  make !”  while,  if  not  for  so  long, 
yet  with  equal  enthusiasm,  the  Gounod  worshippers, 
whose  name  is  legion,  have  often  exclaimed,  “  What  a 
subject  of  insjiiration  would  Shakspearc’s  Romeo  and 
Juliet  afford  for  the  pen  of  one  who  is  par  excellence  the 
musician  of  love !”  And  now  Gounod  has  written  the 
opera,  and  ^lario  has  sung  the  part. 

In  the  July  of  18C7  this  last  and  most  perfect  musical 
adaptation  of  Shakspearc’s  exquisite  poem-drama  of  the 
“pair  of  star-crossed  lovers”  was  produced,  and 
afforded,  in  this  Victorian  year  of  grace,  as  much 
delight  and  enthusiasm  in  its  lyric  form  as  when, 
nearly  COO  years  ago,  its  high  poetic  beauties  aroused 
the  wondering  admiration  of  the  subjects  of  Good 
Queen  IJess. 

The  great  German  commentator,  Schlegel,  has 
\vrittcn  of  the  play  what  is  singularly  applicable  to  the 
opera,  Gounod’s  last  masterpiece : — “  Whatever  is  most 
intoxicating  in  the  odour  of  a  southern  spring,  languish¬ 
ing  in  the  song  of  the  nightingale,  or  voluptuous  in 
the  first  scented  opening  of  the  rose,  is  breathed  into 
it.  .  .  .  All  elements  and  contrasts  ai'c  so  blended 
in  the  harmonious  and  wonderful  work  into  a  unity  of 
impression,  that  tlic  echo  which  the  whole  leaves 
behind  in  the  mind  resembles  a  single  but  endless 
sigh.” 

To  relate  at  length  the  story  of  the  ill-fated  lovers 
of  Verona,  “the  fearful  passage  of  their  death-marked 
love,”  seems  almost  superlluous,  so  closely  has  the 
original  of  the  great  poet  been  followed  throughout  the 
five  acts  of  the  operatic  version  from  the  pens  of  those 
thoroughly  experienced  adaptors,  MM.  Barbier  and 
Carre,  the  authors  also  of  the  libretto  of  Fau.tt.  With 
the  original  French,  and  in  particular  with  the  Italian 
version  of  the  “book,”  there  is  little  fault  to  bo  found; 
but  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  English  translation, 
which  is  simply  absurd  trash. 

In  the  oiicra  the  first  act  opens  where  in  the  play  it 
terminates — with  the  ball  in  the  house  of  old  Capulet. 
Among  the  maskers  are  the  Icailing  characters,  Paris, 
Tybalt,  Mcrcutio,  and  Romeo,  with  the  fair  daughter 
of  the  house,  whose — 

“  Bcanty  Langs  upon  the  cLcck  of  Night 
Like  a  rich  jewel  in  an  KtLiox>'3  ear.” 

In  this  act  arc  comiu  ised  the  first  meeting  between 
the  predestined  lovers ;  Mercutio’s  mocking  solution  of 
Romeo’s  enchantment  as  a  dream  of  tiucen  Mab ;  and 
the  fiery  Tybalt’s  first  quarrel  with  Romeo,  whom  he 
recognises  under  his  pilgrim’s  disguise.  Peace  being 
partially  restored  by  Capulet,  the  act  terminates,  as  it 
began,  with  festive  dance  and  song. 

Act  II.  is  wholly  devoted  to  the  balcony  scene,  in 


which  Shakspeare  is  pretty  closely  adhered  to,  with  the 
exception  of  an  interpolated  scene  by  some  of  Capulct’s 
servants  and  retainers  in  search  of  the  Montagues, 
who  under  false  pretences  have  crossed  their  master’s 
threshold. 

The  third  act  differs  more  from  the  text  of  Shak- 
spcarc.  It  opens  in  the  friar’s  cell — where  we  arc  wit¬ 
ness  to  the  union  between  the  lovers,  of  which,  in  the 
play,  we  only  hear — and  terminates  with  the  fatal  fray, 
the  deaths  of  Mercutio  and  Tybalt,  and  the  banishment 
of  Romeo,  through  whose  saucy  page,  Stephano,  the 
quarrel  began — another  invention  of  the  librettists. 

Act  IV.  is  the  longest  and  most  comprehensive,  as  it 
is,  perhaps,  also  the  richest  in  musical  beauties.  The 
first  scene  is  devoted  wholly  to  the  impassioned  love- 
duologue  between  the  enamoured  pair,  so  lately  united, 
so  soon  to  be  parted.  In  the  second,  Capulet  proposes 
his  daughter’s  speedy  marriage  with  Paris  as  a  means 
to  dry  up  her  tears  for  the  death  of  her  cousin,  and 
Juliet,  prompted  by  the  friendly  friar,  seems  to 
acquiesce.  lie  then  withdraws  awhile  to  prepare  for 
the  wedding-guests,  and  Juliet  despairingly  implores 
aid  from  the  friar,  who  gives  her  the  potion,  the  effect 
of  which  is  to  simulate  death  until  her  lover  shall 
return  to  rescue  her.  In  the  next  scene  the  unwilling 
betrothal  to  Paris  follows,  and  as  the  ceremony  is  pro¬ 
ceeding,  Juliet  falls  senseless  in  her  father’s  arms. 

The  last  act  comprises  one  scene,  which  takes  place 
in  the  dismal  “tomb  of  all  the  Capulcts,”  and  the 
tragic  denouement  of  which  is  in  conformity  with  the 
Shakspearean  version.  Romeo  arrives  at  the  grim 
vault,  the  resting-place  of  his  beloved,  and,  believing 
her  dead,  seeks  to  share  her  everlasting  rest  by  taking 
poison.  She  recovers,  but  too  late.  The  fatal  drug  has 
done  its  w'ork,  reason  totters  on  its  throne,  and,  like 
the  companion  picture  of  Margaret  in  Faust,  Romeo’s 
wandering  brain  is  visited  by  memories  of  former  joys, 
and  in  his  delirium  he  murmurs  snatches  of  songs 
recalling  the  hajipy  time  of  their  brief  union.  Juliet, 
awakened  from  “death’s  counterfeit”  only  to  behold 
her  lover-husband  expiring,  snatches  his  dagger  from 
his  girdle,  and  dies  with  him  locked  in  a  last  embrace. 

The  possession  of  a  story  of  such  deep  and  absorbing 
interest  was  almost  sufficient  to  insure  a  tolerable  opera, 
even  supposing  its  adapter  to  have  been  a  man  of  but 
moderate  ability ;  but  in  the  hands  of  such  a  composer 
as  Gounod,  no  wonder  that  expectation  was  roused  to 
its  highest  pitch  during  the  time  its  production  was 
pending,  nor  that  it  has  achieved  a  brilliant  success. 
In  his  next  work  ho  will  be  associ.atcd  with  the  Shak- 
spoaro  of  Italy,  Dante,  whose  gr.and  poem  of  Francesca 
di  Rimini  ho  has  selected  as  his  theme. 

The  overture  to  Romeo  e  Giuletta  is  so  short  as  almost 
to  resemble  a  prelude,  the  choral  movement  introduced 
in  the  original  French  version  in  imitation  of  Shak¬ 
spearc’s  prologue  being  excised  at  our  Opera,  and  is 
chiefly  remarkable  for  n  scientific  fugal  subject  which 
glides  into  a  theme  of  suggestive  tenderness,  lasting  till 
the  curtain  rises  to  the  festive  strains  of  the  magni¬ 
ficent  ball-room  scene,  and  the  bright  and  sparkling 
chorus,  “No’  di  felici.”  A  very  fresh  and  channing 
phrase  sung  in  couplets  by  male  and  female  voices 
alternately,  “  Quanto  e  vaga,  quanto  e  cara,”  heralds 
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the  advent  of  the  fair  heroine,  whicli  is  shortly  follo^ved 
by  a  sprightly,  though  not  very  remarkable,  arietta  for 
Giuletta,  “  Ascoltiaiu,”  and  a  pleasing  and  effectively- 
written  invitation  au  hal  for  Capulet,  “  Su  baldi  garzon.” 
The  paraphrased  story  of  (iueeu  Mab  comes  next.  It 
is  characteristic  and  original,  except  that  the  composer 
may  have  copied  from  himself,  for  a  decided  resem¬ 
blance  may  be  traced  to  the  “Dio  del  or”  of  Fan  t. 
The  accompaniments  to  this  are  exquisitely  graceful, 
varied,  and  in  strict  keeping  with  the  description  of  the 
ever-varying  and  changeful  Queen  of  the  Fairies ;  there 
is  a  quaintness  about  the  whole  that  is  remarkably 
appropriate. 

Objection  has  been  taken  to  the  opening  music  of 
the  opera,  and  in  particular  to  the  arietta,  “Nella 
calma,”  in  which  Giuletta  expresses  her  delight  at  the 
gay  scene  as  being  of  too  light  and  trivial  a  character 
to  befit  the  lips  of  the  “sweet  saint.”  But  as  yet 
Destiny's  shafts  are  unsped,  and,  to  our  thinking,  this 
gay  and  tuneful  burst  of  song  seems  but  the  natural 
ebullition  of  the  young  girl  of  fifteen,  whose  heart,  as 
yet  untouched  by  love  or  sorrow,  still  roves  “  in  maiden 
meditation,  fancy  free.”  The  melody  is,  at  any  rate, 
very  catching,  and  affords  great  opportunity  for  the 
display  of  brilliant  execution  on  the  part  of  such 
matchless  executants  of  foritnri  as  Jlcsdamcs  Jliolan- 
Carvalho  and  Adelina  I’alti. 

The  madrigal-like  duo  between  the  lovers  at  their 
first  encounter,  with  the  playful  toying  about  the  kisses 
taken  and  restorc'd,  is  exquisitely  delicate  and  beautiful, 
and  in  Gounod’s  happiest  and  most  finished  stylo.  Its 
graceful  airiness  renders  more  striking  the  fine  passage 
in  the  minor  key  that  succeeds  it  when  Romeo  and  the 
others  have  all  withdrawn,  and  Giuletta,  left  alone, 
seems  struck  as  with  a  passage  of  future  woe : — 

“  Sol  gia  la  tomba 
n  mio  letto  nnziol.” 

(“My  grave  is  liko  to  bo  my  wedding-bod.”) 

That  a  stonn  is  rising,  provoked  by  the  “ficiy 
Tybalt,”  is  portrayed  in  the  dramatic  terzetto,  “Ahi 
crudele  sulTereuza!”  between  Tybalt,  Mercuzio,  and 
Cainileto.  The  hospitable  host,  throughout  all  whose 
music  runs  a  characteristic  vein  of  bonhomie  and  con¬ 
viviality,  seeks  to  disperse  the  clouds  by  the  resumption 
of  his  invitation  to  the  dance,  “Su  baldi  garzon,”  with 
which  song,  chorus-accompanied.  Act  I.  concludes. 

Act  II.  is  ushered  in  by  an  exquisitely  lovely  prelude 
with  harp  accompaniment,  but,  all  beautiful  as  it  is,  it 
is  merely  typical  of  what  follows  it.  This  act  is  but 
one  scene,  nearly  all  devoted  to  the  expression  of  that 
passion  of  which  Gounod  is  the  interpreter  par  excel¬ 
lence,  and  notliing  more  divine  can  be  imagined  than 
each  and  all  of  the  morccaux  of  which  it  is  composed. 
To  begin  with  Romeo's  exqiusite  serenade,  “  Ah !  sorgi 
appar,”  followed  by  the  fine  cabalctta  for  Giuletta, 
“  Ah  I  tu  sai  che  quest  ombra,”  and  “  Ancor  un  detto, 
poscia  addio!"’  the  phrasing  of  the  two  last  lines  of 
which — 

“  Per  qnest’  ora  d’iacanto  non  rivedermi  pin 
M'abbandona  al  mio  piauto,  mi  lascia  al  mio  dolor” 

—is  of  singular  delicacy  and  beauty ;  the  charming  and 
languishing  duet,  “  Sino  a  domani,”  which  so  beau¬ 


tifully  describes  in  music  the  words  in  which  Shak- 
spearc's  heroine  lingers  over  her  “good  night;”  and 
the  truly  delicious  aria — if  such  a  term  can  justly  be 
applied  to  anything  so  chaste  and  unconventional — 
beautifully  and  gracefully  instrumented  for  harps  and 
mute  1  violins,  in  which  Romeo  wafts  on  the  perfumed 
breath  of  night  his  last  f.arcwell. 

Act  HI.,  ushered  in  with  a  fine  fugal  prelude,  opens 
in  the  cell  of  Friar  Laurence  (Fra  Lorenzo),  and  here, 
as  in  the  church  scene  in  Faust,  the  value  of  M.  Gou-  ' 
nod’s  early  church  training  and  later  tendencies  is  per¬ 
ceptible,  the  musie  being,  and  appropriately  enough,  in 
the  ecclesiastical  style.  What  may  be  called  the  holy 
father’s  exordium  to  the  lovers,  and  invocation  to  Heaven 
in  tl'.eir  b-half,  “  Al  vostro  amor  cocente,”  is  a  noble 
composition,  while  the  quartet  that  follows  it  for 
Romeo  and  Giuletta,  the  friar  and  nurse,  is  very  pleas¬ 
ing,  and  its  effectiveness  was  shown  by  its  nightly  . 
encore.  A  light  canzone  (Tamore,  in  the  next  scene,  for  * 
the  introduced  character  of  Romeo's  page  Stefano,  is 
a  pretty,  piqu.int  trifle  in  two-four  time.  It  is  a  sort  of  V 
fable  on  the  subject  of  the  loves  of  two  turtle-doves,  in 
which  the  saucy  page  warns  the  followers  of  Capulet  ' 
that  their  young  fledgling  may  take  flight  from  the 
nest.  It  has  a  catching  refrain  to  each  of  the  two 
verses — 

“Ah !  crejimi  o  bella 
Chi  vivrii  verra,”  &e. 

(“  Who  lives  longest  sees  the  most.”) 

“What  great  events  fi’oin  little  causes  spring!’’ 

From  this  song  (in  the  operatic  version)  springs  the 
provocation  to  the  quarrel,  first  between  the  servants,  } 
and  then  between  the  heads  of  the  rival  houses.  The 
music  descriptive  of  the  fray  and  its  consequences  is, 
perhaps,  the  weakest  point  in  the  opera ;  as  the  situa¬ 
tion,  like  the  famous  quarrel  scene  in  the  Iluyuenots,  | 

afforded  fine  opportunity  for  a  grand  dramatic  climax,  | 

whereas  it  is  little  more  than  a  succession  of  dialogue 
recitatives,  with  no  grand  ensemble  to  end  the  act,  which 
seems  to  terminate  abruptly :  to  write,  however,  an 
elaborate  finale  was  never  ^I.  Gounod’s  forte,  although 
his  choruses  in  themselves  are  models  of  dramatic  * 
vigour  and  origin.ality.  It  is  in  the  fourth  act  that  his 
special  genius  reigns  supreme.  The  exquisite  duet 
“Nottc  gentil  d’lmene”  (“Sweet  Night  of  Love”),  is  a  . 

worthy  pendant  to  the  “Nottc  d’amor”  of  Faust,  re-  ' 

plote  with  languishing  tenderness  and  bcwitcliing 
melody,  while  nothing  more  deliciously  sweet  can  be 
imagined  than  the  loving  contest  as  to  whether  it  be 
the  nightingale,  the  bird  of  night,  or  the  lark  heralding 
the  morn,  whose  tones  pierce  their  unwilling  eai'S.  i 

“  Era  il  dolce  nsigiiol  ' 

Col  BQO  canto  d'amor,”  | 

urges  the  love-sick  Giuletta  to  her  willing  captive,  and 
welt  is  the  gushing,  plaintive  melody  suited  to  the 
tender,  i)leading  words.  There  is  one  sublime  passage 
in  this  duet,  where  Romeo,  persuaded,  though  not  con¬ 
vinced,  exclaims — 

“  Vengi  la  morte  otnai.  lo  rosto.”  4 

(“  Como  death,  come  anght,  I  stay.")  ' 

Uttered  by  such  a  master  of  the  histrionic  art  as  Signor 
Mario,  the  effect  is  electrical.  Then  comes  the  climax, 
the  farewell — “Tu  dci  partir,  ahime,”  written  in  a  i 
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bro.'iil  cantaLilc  style,  and  inconceivably  lovely.  A 
sentiment  of  sadness  pervades  all  the  music  of  this  act, 
in  which  the  tragic  element  predominates.  One  of  the 
very  best  things  in  the  opera  is  the  scena  in  which  the 
friar  describes  to  Giuletta  the  cfTcct  of  the  potion, 
“Bevi  allor  fpicsto  fdtro.”  It  is  a  bi'oal  llowing 
melody,  with  rich  and  hannouious  accompaniment, 
admirably  illustrative  of  the  words  to  which  it  is  set. 

This  act,  terminating  with  the  supposed  death  of 
Juliet  during  the  bridal  ceremony,  ends  also  witliout 
a  concerted  tlnale,  the  chorus  of  a  few  spectators 
merely  ejaculating  in  unison  “Ella  c  morte.”  TIic 
most  elTectivc  passage  in  this  scene  is  the  recur¬ 
rence  of  the  mournful  phrase  in  the  minor  key  pre¬ 
figured  in  the  short  overture,  and  in  which  Giuletta 
gives  utterance  to  her  first  presentiment  of  ill  on 
hearing  llomco's  name,  and  which  she  here  sighs  out 
again  in  a  sort  of  delirious  ecstasy. 

The  last  short  act  is  entirely  composed  of  one  scene, 
and  the  lovers — happy  still  that  the  tyrant  Death,  more 
merciful  than  their  parents,  docs  not  divide  them — 
wail  out  their  rapturous  death-chants  in  strains  whose 
mystic  sweetness  soothes  and  deadens  the  horrors  even 
of  the  charnel-house. 

The  music — with  one  exception,  sustained  in  dia¬ 
logue — is,  from  beginning  to  end,  a  burst  of  rapturous 
love,  sweeping  like  a  torrent  to  the  catastrophe.  In 
this  deliciously  tender  and  impassioned  scene  the 
choicest  morcfflK.r  arc  the  recurring  snatches  of  familiar 
haunting  melody  which  llomco  utters  when  the  poison 
has  begun  its  work,  and  Hashes  of  happy  memories 
visit  his  distracted  brain.  That  “  silver-sweef’  phrase 
of  the  fourth  act,  “  E  il  dolce  usignolo,”  is  here  re¬ 
introduced  with  magical  effect — indeed,  as  we  heard  a 
critic  say,  the  feeling  it  produces  is  so  intense  as  to  be 
almost  painful.  The  same  may  also  be  said  of  the 
brief  reminiscence  of  that  love  duet  of  unutterable 
tenderness,  the  “  Nottc  gcntil  dTmene,”  sung  by  the 
lovers  in  the  very  ecstasy  of  death,  which  in  such  a 
time  and  situation  falls  mron  the  ear  and  senses  with 
thrilling  power.  All-comiuering  love  in  words,  action, 
and  music  still  reigns  supreme,  and  it  is  as  llomeo 
breathes  rather  than  sings  “  lo  I'amo’’  that  they 
e.xpire,  locked  in  each  other's  arms. 

IVliethcr  the  musical  adaptation  of  one  of  the  finest 
works  of  our  immortal  poet  will  in  his  own  land  be 
considered  entirely  worthy  of  him  is  a  subject  we  will 
not  discuss.  The  question  is,  what  other  comjioscr  of 
the  present  day  could  so  ably  have  fulfilled  the  task, 
and  enriched  this  beautiful  poem-drama  with  such 
graceful,  refined,  and  at  the  same  time  imp.assioned, 
music?  Many  operas  there  doubtless  are  which  aiipcal 
more  directly  to  the  skill  and  science  of  the  profound 
critic  and  classicist,  although  at  the  same  time  the 
instrumentation  of  this  is  in  most  instances  as  scien¬ 
tific,  richly  elaborate,  and  original  as  could  be  desired. 
As  we  have  suggested,  the  only  point  of  failure — if 
such  there  be — ^lies  in  the  absence  of  any  grand  con¬ 
certed  finale  or  enacmhle;  but  as  a  truthful,  touching, 
and  nmlodious  setting  of  one  of  the  most  romantic  and 
affecting  of  love-idyls,  few  operas  will,  we  think,  take 
a  firmer  hold  on  public  favour  than  Charles  Gounod’s 
latest  creation,  liomco  c  Ginhtla. 


MY  LOVE. 

I. 

Not  as  all  other  w'omen  arc 

Is  she  that  to  my  soul  is  dear 
Her  glorious  fancies  come  from  far, 

Beneath  the  silver  evening  star. 

And  yet  her  heart  is  ever  near. 

II. 

Great  feelings  hath  she  of  her  own. 

Which  lesser  souls  may  never  know ; 

Goil  giveth  them  to  her  alone. 

And  sweet  they  arc  as  any  tone 
Wherewith  the  wind  may  choose  to  blow. 
III. 

Yet  in  herself  she  dwelleth  not. 

Although  no  home  is  half  so  fair ; 

Xo  simpkst  duty  is  forgot. 

Life  hath  no  dim  and  lowly  spot 
That  doth  not  in  her  sunshine  share. 

IV. 

She  docth  little  kindnesses 
Which  most  leave  undone  or  despise  j 
For  nought  that  sets  one  heart  at  ease. 

And  giveth  happiness  or  peace. 

Is  low  esteemed  in  her  eyes. 

V. 

She  hath  no  scorn  of  common  things. 

And,  though  she  seem  of  other  birth. 
Bound  us  her  heart  entwines  and  clings. 
And  patiently  she  folds  her  wings 
To  tread  the  humble  paths  of  earth. 

VI. 

Blessing  she  is :  God  made  her  so, 

Anil  deeds  of  week-day  holiness 
Fall  from  her  noiseless  as  the  snov.', 

Xor  hath  she  ever  chanced  to  know' 

That  aught  were  easier  than  to  bless: 

VII. 

She  is  most  fair,  and  thereunto 
Her  life  doth  rightly  harmonise ; 

Feeling  or  thought  that  was  not  true 
Xe’er  maile  less  beautiful  the  blue 
Unclouded  heaven  of  her  eyes. 

VIII. 

She  is  a  woman :  one  in  whom 
The  springtime  of  her  childish  years 
Hath  never  lost  its  fresh  perfume. 

Though  knowing  well  that  life  hath  room 
For  many  blights  and  many  tears. 

IX. 

I  love  her  with  a  love  as  still 
As  a  broad  river’s  peaceful  might. 

Which  by  high  tower  and  lowly  mill 
Goes  wandering  at  its  own  free  will. 

And  yet  doth  ever  flow  aright. 

X. 

And  on  its  full,  deep  breast  serene. 

Like  quiet  isles  my  duties  lie ; 

It  flows  around  them  and  between. 

And  makes  them  fresh,  and  fair,  and  green. 
Sweet  homes  wherein  to  live  and  die. 
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(FOR  trorking  onr  Cro¬ 
chet,  Tatting,  Knitting, 
Kelting,  ami  Enihroidenj 
Patterns,  tee  beg  to  recom- 
nieml  to  Subscribers  the 
Cottons  of  Jfissrs.  Halter 
Keans  and  Co.,  of  Perbg.) 


492. — L.vce  in  Tatting  and  Cuociiet. 


492  .‘iiul  193. — Lace  and  I.n.sektion  in  Tatting  and 

CliOCIIET. 


The  beauty  of  thi.s  lace  depends  entirely  upon  tlie 
resularity  of  tlie  tattin".  'I’he  jnirl  stitehe.s  imi.st  bo 
very  rej^nlarly  made,  the  circles  must  bo  drawn  uj) 
tight.  Make  *  1  circle,  consisting  of  4  double, 
purl  divi'led  by  2  double,  4  double  ;  close  to  this 
circle  a  secoml  one ;  5 
double  fastened  on  the 
last  purl  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  circle,  b  times 
2  double  divided  by  1 
purl,  1  purl,  5  double, 
close  to  tlie  2nd  circle 
a  thinl  one  similar  to 
the  first,  but  instead 
of  working  the  1st  jiurl 
fasten  it  on  the  last 
purl  of  the  preceding 
circle;  leave  an  inter¬ 
val  of  about  1|  inch 
and  repeat  from  *  till 
the  lace  is  snlficicntly 
long.  The  rest  is  worked 
in  crochet.  Take  the 
fine  crochet  cotton 
and  work  the  straight 
row  at  the  top 
to  join  the  patterns 
together.  Crochet  1 
double  in  the  3  first 
and  last  ))url  of  the 
first  and  last  circle  of 
one  pattern,  then  a 
sufticient  number  of 
double  stitches  under 
the  piece  of  cotton 

which  joins  2  circles.  At  the  place  where  the  circles  ' 

.are  drawn  together,  joi’i  the  two  pieces  of  cotton  (the  the  corresponding  long  purl  of  the  1st 
beginning  and  the  end)  in  such  a  manner  that  the  top  2  rows  are 
of  the  lace  forms  a  straight  line  (see  illn.str.ation).  'I'he 
2nd  row  consists  of  1  treble  in  every  other  stitch.  1 
chain  .after  every  treble.  'I'hen  work  on  the  other  side  * 
of  the  lace  *  a  row  of  treble  stitches  divided  by  chain, 
d'he  treble  stitches  .are  worke  1  in  the  purl  stitches  of 
the  circles.  Work  1  long  treble  in  the  1st  purl  left 
free  of  the  1st  circle  (Un  purl  of  the  circle),  3  chain, 

*  1  treble,  3 

2trcbleinthe  after  every 
but  Mst  off  the  leaves  are 
only  so  fill-  thick  cotton 

.  .  \j/  needle.  When  ,  last  long  ])url 

Knrirfclffl!niHyftK£S!SS!S!l£0tJ££££2£  thc2ndtreble  '  of  a  pattern 

is  completed  ;  with  darning 

493.— iNsrimoN  IN  Tatting  and  CnociiET.  castoff  .all  the  '  stitch  from 


■  Begin  the  t.atting  with 

H  fine  cotton  and  2 

H  shuttles.  Work  with 

■  the  cotton  on  one 

^  shuttle  over  the  cot- 

ton  on  the  other  in 
the  following  manner: 
",  Knot  the  2  ends  of 

cotton  together  *  4 
times  2  double  divided 

long  purl  tlivided  by 
1  double;  the  1st  and 
",.,1  pm-j  iimst  bethrec- 
fifths  of  .an  inch  long, 
the  2nd  one  two-fifths 
1  of  an  inch  ;  4  times  2 

I  double  divided  by  a 

I  short  ])url,  1  j)url 

I  two-liftiis  of  an  inch 

f  long;  repe.at  from  * 

'  till  the  strip  of  inser¬ 

tion  is  suHiciently  long. 
'J'hen  work  a  similar 
row  of  tatting,  and 
join  the  2  rows  before 
working  the  1  long  purl,  by  fastening  the  eotton  on 

row,  so  th.at  the 
joined  closely  together,  .and  the  purl  stitches 
of  either  arc  turned  outw.ards.  At  the  tojt  .and  bottom 
of  the  t.atting  work  the  3  following  rows  of  crochet ; — 
1  double  in  the  middle  one  of  the  3  long  jmrl,  8  ehain. 
1  double  in  each  of  the  3  following  long  purl,  8  ch.ain  : 
repeat  from  *  to  the  end  of  the  row.  2nd  row  ;  8  iloubh 
in  e.ac.h  sc.allop,  miss  the  3  <louble  stitches  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  row  under  3  ch.ain.  The  3rd  row  consists  of  trebl 
stitches  in 


490. — XAr.cis.si's  XF.Eni.EnooK. 


495. — CitociiET  Inseution. 
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illustration ;  the 
cross  stitches 
between  the  two 
rows  of  tattinjf 
are  worked  with 
very  line  cotton. 

494.  _  CuociiET 
Insektion. 

Tlie  patterns 
of  this  insertion 
arc  worked  in  a 
row,  and  always 
two  opposite  cir¬ 
cles  at  a  time. 
Make  a  foun¬ 
dation  chain  of 
10  stitches, 
join  them  into  a 


498. — PATiErj;  lOR  FLowEia-or. 

circle,  then  work 
a  2nd  circle  con¬ 
sisting  again  of  IG 
chain  stitches. 

Work  round  this 
circle  24  double 
stitches,  and  24 
double  round  the 
Ist  circle;  after  the 
last  stitch  begin 
again  at  the  2nd 
circle,  and  work  10 
chain  scallops  as  fol¬ 
lows: — 3  double  in 
the  next  3  stitches, 

*  5  chain.  2  double 
in  next  2  stitches, 
repeat  8  times  more, 

3  double  in  the  last 

3  stitches ;  work  in 
the  same  manner 
round  tlic  other  cir¬ 
cle.  To  get  to  the 
next  pattern,  work 

4  slip  stitches  be¬ 
tween  the  2  circles 
in  the  middle  of  the 
just-completed  pat¬ 
tern,  leaving  the 
cotton  under  the 
work  and  drawing 
it  through  the  stitch 
upwards  through 


497. — Bouper  kou  Flo\ve!:1‘OT. 

the  loop  on  the  nec<lle;  7  ch.ain 
stitches,  and  then  2  circles  like 
those  just  described,  and  so  on. 

495. — Crochet  Insertion. 

This  insertion  is  worked  in  our 
pattern  with  fine  crochet  cotton  on 
a  double  foundation  chain.  For 
the  outer  edge  work  a  row  of  purl 
stitches  as  follows: — 1  double  in 
the  Ist  stitch,  *  1  chain,  1  purl, 
consisting  of  5  chain,  1  slip  stitch 
in  the  1st  2  cliain,  1  double  in  the 
nc.\t  stitch  but  2 ;  repeat  from 
'i'he  oi)eu-work  centre  consists  of 
(!  rows  of  scallops;  the  1st  of  these 
rows  is  worketl  on  the  other  side  of 
the  foundation  chain ;  1  double  in 


the  1st  stitch, 
*  9  chain,  miss¬ 
ing  5  stitches 
under  them,  1 
double  iu  the 
Oth  stitch ;  re- 
])eat  from  *. 
Each  following 
row  consists  of 
1  doul)le  iu  tlie 
middle  stitch  of 
every  scallop  of 
the  preceding 
row,  9  chain  be¬ 
tween.  Then 
work  the  1st  row 
of  the  border  on 
the  other  side  of 
the  insertion  ;  1 
double  in  the 


500. — Be^vd  Trimming  for  Flowerpots. 


499. — r.VTTEPJt  FOR  FloWERI’OT. 

middle  stitch  of 
every  scallop,  5 
chain  between,  then 
1  row  of  slip  stitches, 
anil  finally  a  row  of 
purl  stitches  like  the 
1st  row  of  the  in¬ 
sertion.  For  the 
raised  ilowers, 
whieh  are  fastened 
over  the  grounding 
at  unequid  dis¬ 
tances,  *  make  a 
foundation  ch.ain  of 
10  stitches,  fasten 
it  on  over  the 
grounding  from  il¬ 
lustration  by  taking 
the  needle  out  of 
the  loop,  inserting 
it  into  the  1  chain 
of  the  grounding, 
and  drawing  the 
loop  through ;  miss 
the  last  of  the  10 
chain,  and  work 
back  over  the 
others;  1  slip  stitch, 
1  double,  1  long 
double,  3  treble,  1 
long  double,  1 
double,  1  slip  stitch, 
then  1  slip  stitch  in 
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the  firet  stitch  of  the  foundation,  inserting  the  needle 
into  the  back  part  of  the  stitch  ;  repeat  8  times  more 
from  *,  and  tlie  flower  is  completed. 

49G. — Narcissus  Needleeook. 

Tlie  leaves  of  this  narcissus  arc  made  of  white  flannel ; 
the  upper  and  lower  part  of  caeh  leaf  is  lined  with 
paper  and  white  silk,  and  is  worked  round  the  edge  in 
loose  button-hole  stiteh  with  line  green  sewing  silk. 
The  piece  of  flannel  between  the  upper  ainl  lower  part 
of  each  leaf  is  meant  for  the  needles  ;  it  is  also  worked 
round  in  button-hole  stitch,  and  must  be  a  little  smaller 
than  the  two  other  parts.  The  cup  of  the  flower  is 
formed  by  a  small  cushion  of  green  cloth,  filled  with 
emery,  for  taking  the  rust  off  the  needles.  The  sta¬ 
mens  arc  worked  with  yellow  purse-silk  in  point  russe. 
The  outer  edge  of  the  cushion  is  worlced  separately  in 
crochet  in  the  following  manner : — With  red  purse-silk 
make  a  sulliciently  long  foundation  chain ;  join  the 
stitches  into  a  circle,  1  double  in  each  stitch,  2  chain 
between.  The  leaves  ai-c  then  fastened  under  the 
cushion,  and  the  edges  hidden  by  a  piece  of  flannel  of 
the  shape  of  the  cushion. 

497  to  500. — Bead  Trimjiin’Os  ror.  Flowerpots. 

ilakriaLi;  Brawn  Auwrlcau  cloth;  cardhoanl ;  green 
and  white  metal  O.P.  Lcad.f;  while  metal  bugles  in  different 
laigths ;  coarse  white  cotton ;  Jine  wire. 

Tills  liead  trimming  for  a  flowcr^iot  is  made  on  card¬ 
board,  covered  on  cither  side  with  brown  cloth,  and 
ornamented  with  a  network  of  O.P.  beads  and  white 
bugles.  The  bead  pattern  is  sewn  with  overcast  stitches 
at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  cloth;  then  work  the 
scalloped  ornament  at  the  top  with  green  and  white 
O.P.  beads  from  illustration.  The  beads  arc  threaded 
on  wire.  Each  of  the  first  2  rounds  is  fastened  on  the 
green  bead  of  the  1st  round  of  the  cover.  In  the  3rd 
round  draw  the  wire  through  the  middle  bead  of  a 
scallop  of  the  preceding  round.  Illustration  497  shows 
another  ornament  for  the  top  of  the  cover ;  illustrations 
498  and  499  two  other  patterns  for  the  same  purpose ; 
the  choice  of  beads  is  left  to  taste. 


HEALTH  AND  BEAUTY. 

I.\. — SHAPE  aad  length  of  the  hair. 

HE  hairs  decrease  in  size  from  root  to  point,  where, 
unless  cut,  they  are  generally  more  or  less  pointed. 
The  shape  of  the  stem  is  usually  oval.  There  are 
three  different  sets  of  hairs.  First,  those  of  the  heafl, 
which  may  attain  the  length  of  six  feet  or  more,  and 
there  is  such  a  spceiincn  in  London  at  the  present 
time.  The  average  length  of  women’s  hair  is  about 
two  or  three  feet.  It  is  related  of  a  German  mechanic 
that  his  beard  was  just  nine  feet  long,  and  that  lie'was 
obliged  to  stow  it  away  in  a  bag  when  at  work ;  and 
Hans  Steiningen,  having  unluckily  omitted  to  follow 
the  exam])le  of  the  carpenter,  in  going  upstairs  into 
the  council-chamber  of  Brunn,  trod  upon  the  end  of 
the  luxurious  crop  springing  from  Ids  chin,  and, 
missing  his  step,  was  killed  upon  the  spot.  The  second 
kind  of  hair  is  represented  by  the  eyelashes  and  eye¬ 


brows.  'I'hese  have  rather  a  rounder  form  than  those 
of  the  head ;  they  arc  short,  pretty  thick,  and  give 
expression  to  the  eye.  It  may  not  bo  generally  known 
that  men  and  apes  arc  the  only  animals  that  have  ej’c- 
lashes  on  both  the  upj)cr  and  lower  lids ;  other  animals 
are  not  blessed  with  the  possession  of  them  on  the  lower 
lids.  It  is  on  record  that  persons  have  now  and  again 
been  observed  to  possess  a  comiilete  double  row  of  eyc- 
la.shcs.  The  arrangement  of  the  hairs  of  the  eyelash 
is  very  perfect.  They  form  a  kind  of  bow,  the  deejicr 
part  being  in  the  middle,  and  the  short  length  of  the 
lateral  hairs  causing  a  rounding  off  on  cither  side; 
thus  the  light  gets  free  access  to  the  eye,  whiUt  all 
insects  arc  at  once  prevented  gaining  any  entrance  to 
the  eyeball.  The  Chinese  bestow  great  attention  upon 
the  eyebrows.  I..C  Bran,  in  giving  directions  for  de¬ 
picting  and  dcvclojnng  expression  in  its  various  details, 
lays  great  stress  iii>on  the  iiillucnce  of  different  styles 
and  characters  of  eyebrows.  The  third  kind  of  hairs 
is  t'aat  found  on  tlie  downy  surface  of  the  body  gene¬ 
rally.  These  are  somewhat  flat.  Some  authors  have 
drawn  most  beautiful  pictures  of  the  way  in  which  the 
hairs  arc  disposed — in  circles  and  waves  of  different 
curves — ^but  this  is  not  important  to  notice.  As  a 
rule,  the  hair  of  men  is  finer  than  that  of  women,  but 
they  pay  the  penalty  of  losing  it  much  carli  r. 

Grey  and  red  arc  tlie  coarsest  hair,  black  less  coarse 
than  these,  brown  finer,  and  flaxen  finest.  The  hair 
of  children  is  much  finer  than  that  of  adults.  The 
average  thickness  of  one  of  the  hairs  of  the  head  is 
about  a  four-hundredth  part  of  an  inch,  and  its  rate  of 
grosvth  about  a  line  and  a-half  a  week,  or  from  six  to 
seven  inches  a  year.  Supposing  a  man  to  have  had 
fifty  years’  growth  at  seven  inches  a  year,  he  would 
have  produced  a  crop  of  the  splendid  length  of  about 
thirty  feet.  There  may  be  more  than  one  hair  in  a 
follicle. 

X. — STRENGTH  OF  ILMRS. 

Hairs  arc  not  only  very  clastic  and  capable  of  being 
stretched  to  about  a  third  of  their  length,  but  arc  also 
much  stronger  than  one  would  imagine.  This  is  fami¬ 
liarised  to  one  by  the  example  of  holding  a  boy  up  by 
his  hair,  when  no  doubt  he  will  lose  a  few'  (and  yell  a 
few,  as  Americans  would  say) ;  but  if  wc  carry  out  the 
idea  of  “union  is  strength,”  and  distribute  the  weight 
equally  amongst  the  several  fibres,  no  loss  of  the  kind 
will  happen.  Some  experiments  have  been  made  with 
the  view  of  determining  how  much  weight  different 
hairs  will  support,  and  it  is  fouml  that  in  the  case  oi 
the  hairs  of  the  body  they  will  support  about  7,800 
grains,  and  the  strong  hairs  of  a  man  of  fifty-seven 
years  of  age  about  22,000  grains.  On  an  average  there 
arc  altogether  about  120,000  hairs  in  one  head. 

Tlie  Hindoos  have  a  strange  way  of  applying  calcu¬ 
lations  of  this  kind.  ‘When  a  woman  ascends  the 
burning  pile  of  her  husband  she  is  oftentimes  said  to 
be  exalted  to  heaven,  to  enjoy  as  many  years  as  there 
arc  hairs  on  the  whole  body  of  her  deceased  lord, 
roundly  calculated  at  35,000,000. 

The  strength  of  rabbits’  hairs  appeal's  about  equal 
to  that  of  man,  from  some  trials  made  many  years  ago. 
The  bristle  of  the  wild  boar  will  support  about  four  or 
five  times  as  much  as  a  human  hair,  a  piece  about  an 
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inch  long  stretching  about  a  fourth,  under  a  weight  of 
1G,000  grains.  Tlie  hairs  from  the  mane  of  a  horse 
are  not  so  elastic.  It  would  aiipear  that  giants’  hair  is 
not  peculiarly  strong,  as  noticed  in  that  of  the  Quaker 
giant  shown  in  America  in  1848.  His  wife’s  hair 
proved  the  stronger  of  the  two.  The  point  of  the  hair 
in  man  is  usually  blunt  in  its  uncut  state,  but  roundly 
pointed;  very  pointed  in  the  mouse,  the  squirrel,  the 
junii)ing  mouse  of  Canada,  and  less  pointed  in  the  lama 
and  the  goat. 

Some  years  ago.  Dr.  Browne,  an  American  gentle¬ 
man,  declared  that  the  hairs  of  races  could  be  divided 
into  three  distinct  sets,  the  one  called  the  cj/Unilrical, 
containing  round  hairs  of  a  straight  and  lank  disposi¬ 
tion,  having  an  inclination  at  an  acute  angle  to  the 
skin,  such  being  found  in  the  Chinese,  the  Cherokee 
and  other  American  Indians.  Secondly,  the  uved-haired 
species,  belonging  to  the  superior  races  of  men,  com¬ 
prising  the  ilowing  or  curling  locks,  the  hair  being 
inclined  to  the  skin  at  an  acute  angle,  and  seen  in 
Americans  and  Europeans,  possessed  by  all  the  beauties 
and  gods  of  ancient  times,  imitated  by  painters,  and 
possessed  by  Venus  herself.  Thirdly,  the  eUiplica!, 
comprising  the  frizzled  hair  of  the  African  races,  the 
great  peculiarity  being  that  the  hairs  wore  inclined  to 
the  surface  at  right  angles,  and  wool  was  supposed  to 
possess  like  features.  There  is,  however,  no  real 
dilxcreuce  between  hair  and  wool. 

XI. — ATrUlCUTES  OF  THE  II.VIU. 

In  the  first  pdaee,  it  is  important  to  note  that  the  hair 
is  capable  of  absorbing  and  allowing  the  evaporation  of 
contained  Iluid.  AVc  all  know  how  very  dry  and  unruly 
the  hair  becomes  in  windy  weather — this  is  consequent 
on  increased  evaporation.  For  amongst  other  things 
the  hair  is  composed  of  animal  matter  and  salts,  and 
this  combination  has  the  peculiar  property  of  attracting 
moisture.  There  was  lately  a  great  outciy  against  the 
mouldy  state  of  cotton  goods  sent  abroad  from  England, 
and  it  was  found  to  be  due  in  great  measure  to  the  use 
of  various  salts  by  the  manufacturer,  llic  tibres  of 
cotton  so  treated  absorb  a  large  amount  of  fluid,  be¬ 
come  very  danqs,  and  at  length,  getting  heated  and 
attacked  by  minute  vegetable  parasites,  become  quite 
rotten.  A  great  deal  of  the  cause  also  is  due  to 
daiiqmess,  which  is  favoured  by  the  condition  now 
referred  to. 

Chemists  have  an  instrument  called  an  hygrometer — 
literally  a  measurer  of  moisture — .and  the  hair  when 
freed  from  fatty  matter  is  itself  an  hygrometer ;  just,  in 
fact,  as  i.s  the  piece  of  seaweed — the  favourite  weather¬ 
glass  of  our  forefathers — hung  up  in  one's  hall. 

The  amount  of  fluid  in  the  hair,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  degree  of  dryness,  iullucnccs  wliat  we  call  the  curli¬ 
ness  oi  the  hair.  The  Greeks  regarded  long  and  straight 
hair  as  a  sign  of  great  beauty.  Our  ideas  and  theirs  on 
this  head  arc  by  no  means  in  accor  1.  It  is  known  that, 
except  ill  very  strong-cuiling  hair,  after  washing  the 
head  the  hair  becomes  straight,  any  tendency  to  curl 
being  removc.l.  Crimping  the  hair  is  also  explained  on 
this  principle  of  dryness,  the  hot  tongs  crisping  the 
parts  touched  just  in  the  same  way  that  leather  is  curled 
by  heat.  Mr.  St.  John  in  his  travels  states  that  his 


own  beard,  which  in  Europe  was  soft,  silky,  and  almost 
straight,  began,  immediately  after  his  arrival  at 
Alexandria,  to  curl,  to  grow  crisp,  strong,  and  coarse, 
and  before  he  reached  Es-Souan  resembled  horse's  hair 
to  the  touch,  and  was  all  disposed  in  ringlets  about  the 
chin.  This,  no  doubt,  was  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
extreme  dryness  of  the  atmospiiere,  which,  operating 
through  Several  thousand  years  on  many  generations, 
has,  in  the  interior,  changed  the  hair  of  the  native 
negro  into  a  kind  of  coarse  wool. 

The  hair  of  the  negro  is  by  no  means  coarse.  The 
curliness  aids  him  very  considerably  in  adjusting  it  into 
dilTereut  shapes,  as  it  holds  together  very  closely,  and 
by  the  use  of  tluid  materials  the  curliness  is  reduced  in 
great  measure. 

XII. — XCEI.\N  DE.VUTIES. 

The  Nubian  women  arc  wondrously  fond  of  castor- 
oil,  and  they  twist  tluir  hair  into  innumerable  scries 
of  little  black  ringlets  hanging  around  their  heads,  and 
intermix  them  with  beads  and  other  arlifleial  items, 
the  whole  being  literally  soaked  with  rancid  ctvstor-oil. 
This  to  some  degree  removes  the  excessive  curliness, 
though  it  is  clear  that  the  cfTects  of  the  climate,  trans¬ 
mitted  through  a  long  line  of  ancestors,  have  made  per¬ 
manent  the  peculiar  crisp  curl  of  the  black,  and  that  at 
this  day  it  is  much  lc.s3  afl'ected  by  the  addition  of  lliiids 
than  at  an  earlier  period.  The  Nubian  beauties,  espe¬ 
cially  the  brides,  arc  olTensive  in  a  European’s  nostrils 
to  a  considerable  degree,  and  they  increase  their 
normal  state  of  unpleasant  odour  by  imitating  our  own 
grand  ladies  of  the  last  century  in  only  having  the 
head  cleansed  and  re-dressed  once  in  six  or  eight 
weeks.  In  these  lower  latitudes  a  woman  may  bo 
smelt,  if  not  seen,  afar  ofl. 

It  should,  however,  be  stated  that  oily  substances  tlo 
not  so  much  prevent  the  disposition  to  curl  as  do 
watery  fluids,  because  they  are  not  absorbed,  Imt  only 
impart  a  su2)plcncs3  to  the  hair,  jircventing  also  some 
of  the  elamaging  eflects  of  excessive  dryness. 

Connected  with  the  dryness  of  the  hair  is  that 
j)cculiar  state  in  which  it  becomes  electrical.  In  cold, 
dry  weather  c\cry  one  knows  that  brisk  brushing  or 
combing  produces  a  crackling  and  ujistanding  condition 
of  the  hair.  Most  ijco^fle  at  some  time  or  other  h.ave 
witnessed  the  e.xperiments  of  a  lecturer  who,  jiassing 
a  current  of  clccti-icity  through  two  bodies  near  one 
another,  causes  them  to  sei)arate  or  move  away  from — 
to  reqiel,  as  it  is  termed — each  other.  'When  the  hairs 
become  electrical,  this  is  c.xacily  what  haiq)ens  :  each 
individual  hair  rejiels  its  neighbour,  ami  this  is  the 
reason  why  it  will  not  lie  smoothly,  but  becomes  ilis- 
agreeably  untidy.  There  arc  certain  substances  which 
attract  electrified  bodies,  and  this  is  noticed  in  the  case 
of  some  combs.  After  exciting  the  electrical  condition, 
if  the  comb  bo  held  ne.ar,  the  hairs  will  fly  anil  stick 
to  it,  just  in  the  same  way  that  a  piece  of  iron  is 
attracted  by  and  clings  to  the  magnet.  And  it  is  to 
be  observed  that  the  circumst.ances  which  irroduec  this 
state  of  electricity  are  generally  connected  with  a 
falling  away  from  health,  and  frequently  de.iote  that 
certain  neuralgic  conditions  arc  to  be  sought  in  the 
21018011  affected. 


601.— Bow  FOR  Jacket  (502). 


504. 

Morning  J.vcket  k  la  Grecque. 


505. — ^Morning  Jacket. 


601  to  503. — White  Silk  Jacket. 

This  elepant  white  silk  jacket  is  triimned 
with  cross  strips  of  the  same  material,  with 
a  row  of  crystal  beads  runninp  throuph 
the  centre  of  them.  This  trimming  is 
arranged  in  Vandykes  round  the  neck  and 
armholes.  The  large  pcar-shapetl  grelots 
and  the  round  knobs  are  of  amber.  'I'he 
bows  on  the  shoulders  are  of  white  ribbon 
embroidered  with  crystal  and  amber  beads. 
No.  501  shows  ouc  of  them  in  full  size. 


guipure  lace,  if  preferred 
'Hie  lower  jiai  t  is  Scalloped 
out  and  trimmed  with  nar¬ 
row  insertion.  Long  tight 
sleeves  scalloped  out  at 
the  bottom  and  trimmed 
to  correspond. 

K  o.  5(i5. — Morninpjacket 
of  white  cambric,  trimmed 
with  bouillons,  dividetl  by 
strips  of  insertion  in  em¬ 
broidery,  simulating  re- 
vers  and  a  pelerine.  'I’ight 
sleeves  with  wristbands 
trimmed  to  correspond. 


504  and  505. 
— Ladies’ 
Morning 
Jackets. 

No.  504. — 
A  morning 
jacket  ii  la 
Grecque. 
The  upper 
part  simu¬ 
lates  a  square 
chemisette, 
with  small 
tucks  fas¬ 
tened  on 
either  side 
with  wide 
strips  of  in¬ 
sertion  in  em¬ 
broidery  or  in 


fOC  to  508.— New  Cats. 

No.  5C(i  — The  crown  of 
this  caj)  is  formed  of  a 
strip  of  guipure  lace  and 
two  bouillons  of  green  silk. 
It  is  edged  with  a  gui¬ 
pure  border  and  loops  of 
narrow  green  velvet.  At 
the  back,  rosettes  and 
plaits  of  green  ribbon. 
In  front,  lappets  of  green 
silk  edged  with  guipure 
lace. 

No.  507. — Cap  of  Cluny 
net,  trimmed  with  cross 
strips  and  loops  of  pink 
ribbon,  and  guipure  lace. 


5U2. — White  imlk  .(ackkt  (liack). 
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CAPS  AND  JACKET. 
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Lappets  of  pink  ribbon  edged  with 
lace. 

No.  508. — The  crown  of  this  cap 
is  a  sort  of  large  oval  rosette  com¬ 
posed  of  loops  of  violet  velvet  and 
guipure  lace.  The  strings  are  of 
violet  ribbon  edged  with  lace.  I.ong 
lappets  of  the  ScUine  ribbon,  but  with¬ 
out  lace,  fall  at  the  back. 


rich  grass  with  whicli  the  cows 
are  fed,  as  they  are  kept  housed. 
The  cheeses  sometimes  weigh 
18011)3.,  a  single  one  of  this  size 
requiring  the  milk  of  100  cows. 
Gruyere  cheese  is  a  Swiss  variety, 
made  in  the  cantons  of  the  Alps. 
The  small  farmers  send  their  cows 
to  the  alp  or  common  pasture ; 


507. — Cluny  Net  Cap. 


CHEESE. 

Some  of  the 
most  famous 
varieties  of 
cheese  arc  as 
follows  : — 
The  Parme¬ 
san,  made  in 
the  richest 

Sart  of  the 
lilanese  ter¬ 
ritory,  is  pre- 

fared  wholly 
roin  skim 
milk,  and  yet 
all  its  pores 
are  filled  with 
an  oily  sub¬ 
stance,  so 
that  it  has 


posed  that 
some  oil  was 
mixed  with 
the  curd ;  but 
it  is  now 
generally  be¬ 
lieved  that 
its  excellent 
qualities  are 
owing  to  the 


is  a  skim-milk 
cheuse  of  25 
or  :’)()  lbs.  in 
weight  each, 
and  keeps 
better  than 
any  other  va¬ 
riety  we  have 
mentioned. 

2  N 


50;l.— WinTE  Sii.K  .Facket  (Front). 
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THE  STORY  OF  AUNT  JUSTINE. 


THE  STORY  OF  AUNT  JUSTINE. 

ET  Fr..\XCIS  DEr.niClC,  author  of  “  jiildred’s  wedding.” 

CHAPTER  XXVI. 

HERE  is  a  11010  when  hours  count  for  years.  It  is 
that  ripe  time  in  our  lives  when  our  fate  hangs  in 
the  balance,  and  a  single  sand  from  the  great  hour¬ 
glass  weighs  it  down.  At  this  eventful  period  of  our 
existence  circumstance  rushes  on  us  like  an  avalanche. 
It  passes,  and  our  fate  is  fixed.  As  that  storm  leaves 
us  so  we  remain  for  life — married  or  single,  happy 
or  unhappy,  poor  or  rich.  This  is  the  tide  which, 
“  taken  at  the  flood,  loads  on  to  fortune or,  missed, 
wrecks  os  on  fife's  desert,  or  hulls  us  down  death's 
aby*. 

Such  a  time  came  to  that  prince  who  died  the  other 
day  for  honour's  sake.  Ho  took  tlie  crown  that  was 
his  fate,  and  from  that  moment  treachery  and  deceit, 
false  friendship,  hollowness,  battle,  and  madness  fol¬ 
lowed,  till  he  bared  his  breast  to  the  bullet,  and  fell 
murdered,  sprinkling  his  blood  on  the  crowned  heads 
of  Europe. 

Through  the  swift-rushing  hours,  bringing  her  back 
youth,  and  love,  and  happiness.  Fairy  passed  not  un¬ 
scathed.  She  hail  borne  disappointment,  sorrow, 
suffering  ever  gently,  but  she  grew  feverish  with  too 
much  joy.  She  feared  it  would  be  snatched  away, 
and  she  lived  from  moment  to  moment  like  one  upon  a 
giddy  verge,  with  ground  trembling  beneath  her.  This 
feeling  gave  an  excitement  to  her  manner,  and  a  flush 
to  her  cheek,  which  was  not  health  or  healthful  joy. 

Philip  loved  her.  Might  she  not  be  glad  now  ?  He 
had  come  back  to  her  from  the  deep,  cast  into  her 
arms  by  death  itself,  flight  she  not  hold  him  and 
be  happy  ? 

All  this  she  said  to  Aunt  Justine,  pressing  against 
sonic  invisible  opposition  wiiich  she  felt,  though  not  a 
word  was  uttered. 

“Wait,”  answereil  Justine  sadly — “wait  awhile. 
Your  widowhood  is  so  nerv.  Fairy.” 

Yes ;  so  new  and  yet  so  old,  for  she  was  widowed 
from  the  day  1  hilip  left  her,  and  her  dreadful  m.arriage 
was  all  a  dream.  She  knew  now  by  what  treachery 
and  vileness  she  had  been  led  into  it — how  letters  had 
been  stolen,  and  falsehoo.ls  fabricated,  till,  like  a 
victim,  she  had  been  taken  in  the  toil.?,  and  flung  on 
the  cruel  fire  of  Leslie  Norman’s  love. 

When  Philip  spoke  to  lur  of  this  man  with  such 
bitter  hatred,  she  hated  him  loo.  IVlien  Philip,  in 
long  walks  by  the  sounding  sea,  t.alked  of  those  bitter 
days  at  Southampton,  she  shuddered.  And  when  he 
told  how  he  had  come  to  her  and  kissed  her  when  she 
lay  pale  and  insensible — !Mr.  Norman's  wife — .she  wept. 

And  while  he,  indignant,  betrayed,  forsaken,  with  all 
his  life  WTCckcd  before  him,  traversed  the  wide  sea  in 
bitterness,  she,  deluded  and  softened,  was  yielding  her 
lips  to  Mr.  Norman's  kiss,  and  giving  him  gratitude 
and  affection.  All  the  tenderness  that  compulsion  and 
duty  had  ever  hung  round  his  false  image  faded  aw  ay 
before  Philip's  reproaches,  or  changed  back  to  the  old 
horror  and  repugnance.  He  was  a  wicked  man,  and 


she  had  lived  with  him  like  a  woman  blindfolded  in  a 
pri.son,  who  feels,  but  cannot  see,  the  dungeon  walls 
and  the  torturer. 

“  Do  not  fret.  Fay,”  said  Philip ;  “  you  were  snl<l  for 
your  father’s  life  and  for  money.  There  w'as  a  con¬ 
spiracy  all  around  you ;  the  sin  is  not  yours.  It  is  all 
over  now.  Let  us  be  happy.” 

Was  it  over?  Could  they  be  happy?  Docs  any 
wrong  or  any  sin  stop,  and  cease  to  bring  conse¬ 
quences?  Not  in  this  world — not  while  Time  runs, 
and  human  victims  live  and  die. 

What  is  this  shadow  on  Aunt  Justine’s  gentle  face 
which  she  hides  in  her  household’s  presence,  and  weeps 
over  in  secret  ?  What  is  the  pale  cast  of  thought  ou 
Philip’s  brow,  to  which  he  gives  no  words,  which  never 
finds  even  a  whisper  for  its  interpreter,  but  whic'.i 
nevertheless  has  a  fear  in  it  which  makes  him  tremble? 

In  vain  Doll  and  31ab — bright  young  spirits — laugh 
and  sing  delightedly.  To  them  Philip  and  Fairy  arc 
of  marvellous  interest,  as  they  were  in  younger  days, 
and  their  romance  has  ended,  as  it  should,  happily. 
Fairy  feels  their  joy  is  misplaced ;  there  is  a  weight,  a 
presentiment  on  her  soul,  that  comes  like  a  ghost  upon 
her  when  she  is  most  glad. 

What  is  it  ?  What  is  this  dreadful  shadow  coming 
between  her  and  hajipincss,  whispering  of  dc.ath,  of 
agony  unutterable,  and  of  a  peace  which  has  nothing  in 
it  the  world  can  give?  O  that  she  could  drive  it  away, 
or  forget  it  for  ever  in  this  dear  kiss  of  her  first  love ! 

Another  month !  Can  it  be  that  another  month  is 
gone?  But  Philip  has  been  ill  nearly  all  this  time — ill 
and  weary.  Ah !  do  not  hint  to  him  of  going  away. 
Aunt  .lustiue  ;  that  would  be  cruel ! 

It  is  true  that  Plnlip  was  long  ill — long  too  weak  to 
tell  them  the  story  of  the  wreck. 

A  sea  voyage  wa.s  recommended  to  a  friend  cf  liis — 
General  Sinelair — so  ho  had  decided  on  returning  to 
England  by  the  Ca2?c  route  with  his  daughter.  Ill- 
health  and  other  reasons  induced  Philip)  to  yield  to 
their  wish  that  he  should  accomp.any  them.  But,  alas! 
the  sea  could  not  bring  back  health  to  the  old  worn 
man  whom  a  daughter’s  selfishness  had  sacriliccd.  A 
week  after  they  left  the  Cape  he  died. 

Here  in  his  story  Philijr  always  faltered.  And  ho 
did  not  siroak  of  Jlinnie  as  selfish.  To  him  tliis  girl 
was  a  inizzlo  still.  At  times  in  his  mind  she  was  a 
demon,  at  times  an  angel,  but  her  beauty  and  her  fasci¬ 
nation  made  the  kindlier  thought  prevail. 

Great  storm?  beat  upon  the  shij)  as  they  neared 
homo.  She  became  disabled,  leaky,  then  a  dismasted 
WTcck  lying  at  the  mercy  of  the  winds.  In  the  Bay  ot 
Bisc.ay  one  dreadful  night,  when  death  seemed  near  .at 
hand,  they  launched  the  boats.  In  one  of  these  went 
^linuie  Sinclair. 

They  had  cast  lots  for  those  who  s’lould  go  in  the 
boats,  and  the  lot  had  not  fallen  on  Philip. 

The  ship,  as  we  have  seen,  did  not  go  down.  She 
drifted  on,  a  wreck,  till  waves  and  winds  broug’nt  licr 
on  the  rocks  in  that  little  Cornish  bay,  where  the  stona 
vented  its  last  fury  on  her,  and  broke  her  iqi  in  frag¬ 
ments. 

Philip  thought  to  die,  but  he  awoke  to  life  with 
Fairy's  eyes  looking  lovingly  on  his. 
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There  is  no  need  to  tell  the  rest,  or  how  the  long- 
linked  meinoiics  of  boyhood,  of  youth,  of  early  love 
drew  him  back  with  a  threefold  cord  to  the  woman  who 
had  ever  held  the  dearest  and  most  sacred  thoughts  of 
his  chilled  heart.  lie  yielded  to  the  spell.  She  was  his 
again,  and  the  whole  world  was  changed.  To  him  the 
past  Avas  more  unreal  than  to  her.  His  eyes,  save 
once,  had  never  seen  her  by  Jlr.  Norman’s  side,  his  wife, 
hence  his  right  to  be  mournc<l  seemed  importunate,  and 
he  scarcely  understood  why  Fairy  should  shrink  from  a 
caress,  or  flush  with  shame  Avhen  he  talketl  of  love. 

And  yet  why  did  his  own  face  flush  as  day  by  day  he 
searched  the  papers,  and  asked  himself  if  Minnie 
Sinclair  was  dead? 

No  ncAvs  of  the  boat  that  held  her  through  all  this 
fevered  mouth !  Drowned  men  had  been  washed  ashore 
upon  the  rocks  of  Brittany,  and  one  boat's  crew  had 
been  brought  into  Havre.  The  other  boat  rvas  certainly 
gone  down,  they  said. 

Fairy  felt  glad — wickedly  glad  she  said — and  I’liilip 
brcathetl  a  long  sigh  of  relief  or  sorrow. 

And  so  the  time  went  on  sunnily  in  the  stillness  that 
forebodes  the  storm. 

The  waves  rolled  in  upon  the  sands  in  mighty  music, 
or  with  the  soft  caressing  touch  of  the  long  day's  calm ; 
the  summer  winds  blcAV  sweetly  from  the  south,  the 
birds  sang  of  love,  the  young  girls  laughed,  catching  in 
their  bright  hair  the  sunbeams  as  they  fell ;  the  grown 
child  and  the  infant  played  together  with  sea-shells  and 
flowers;  and  Fairy,  looking  on,  smiled,  and  laid  her 
hand  on  Philip’s.  Yet  the  shadow  was  on  her  still. 
And  there  Avas  a  groAving  paleness  on  Aunt  Justine's 
worn  and  gentle  face,  and  at  night  her  pillow  was  Avet 
with  tears. 

Thus  they  waited  as  the  cloud  grew  and  gathered  on 
them,  black  with  death  and  sorroAV. 

CHAPTER  XXVn. 

The  boat’s  creAv,  on  Avhose  safety  Philip  had  so 
often  pondered,  was  picked  up  by  a  Yankee 
schooner  homeAvard  bound.  So  the  vision  that  had  at 
times  visited  him  of  Minnie  Sinclair  lying  peacefully 
beneath  the  Avaves,  Avith  a  coronal  of  scaAVccds  around 
her  golden  head,  Avas  a  false  one. 

"Who  CA'er  heard  of  an  heiress  being  drowned  ?  Heirs 
may  disappear  and  be  lost  during  their  state  of  impe- 
cuniosity,  and  laAvyers  may  fight  on  their  return  as  to 
whether  they  are  themselves  or  not,  but  no  such 
inA’stiflcations  ever  occur  to  heiresses.  They  arc  always 
fortheoming,  anel  ready  to  receive  the  goods  the  gods 
provide  them. 

On  l)oard  the  Yankee  bark,  Minnie,  for  the  first  time 
in  her  life,  found  herself  Avithout  the  luxuries  of  wealth, 
and  Avithout  even  comforts.  And  like  a  pet  cat  flung 
into  an  uncongenial  pool,  she  bemoaned  herself,  and 
longed  for  her  old  ease.  As  she  sat  shivering  in  the 
captain’s  cabin,  she  cried  as  she  thought  hoAv  sorry  her 
father  would  be  for  her,  and  how  he  Avould  pet  and 
comfort  her  if  he  were  living.  She  shed  tears  for  this, 
but  not  for  him,  not  for  the  life  she  had  shortened,  the 
love  she  had  so  often  betrayed.  Suffering  and  danger 
had  soured,  not  softened  her.  She  had  leisure,  too, 


now  to  reflect  on  her  own  position,  and  to  bewail  it 
somewhat. 

True,  she  Avas  rich,  she  was  free,  she  was  handsome, 
but  then  she  Avas  utterly  alone  in  the  Avorld.  She 
hated  the  idea  of  seeking  her  mother's  relations  in 
Scotland.  Had  she  not  seen  specimens  of  them  in 
India,  down  to  fifth  cousins,  all  hanging  on  the  skirts 
of  (iencral  Sinclair,  craving  as  a  right  some  of  the 
crumbs  of  his  prosperity?  Proud  as  Lucifer,  self- 
sufilcient,  cold,  cautious,  unamiablc  as  only  Scotch 
people  can  be,  and  2)oor  as  the  blanched  carcass  of  a 
horse  in  the  Avilderness,  Itlinnic  kncAV  the  Avhole  gene¬ 
ration,  and  shuddered  at  them. 

She  meant  to  do  something  better  for  herself  than 
sup])ort  her  Scotch  relations.  Above  all,  she  Avas 
coming  to  England  Avitli  a  fi.xcd  purpose  in  her  mind, 
and  if,  like  Tullia,  she  had  perforce  driven  OA'er  the 
body  of  her  father  to  reach  it,  she  Avas  only  the  more 
determined  to  succeed. 

The  Yankee  captain,  gallant  and  shrcAvd,  took  the 
money  Jlinnie  ofi'ered  him  to  put  her  into  Brest,  and 
repaid  her  in  compliments  and  attention.  The  storm 
beat  them  about  inatiy  days.  On  arriving  in  the 
harbour,  he  hastened  to  obey  her  behests,  and  brought 
her  the  English  papers  and  a  dressmaker.  The  man 
Avanted  to  see  her  beauty  to  advantage  before  he  bade 
her  good-bye,  and  Minnie  gratified  him. 

Clothed  anoAv  from  head  to  foot,  she  flung  off  with 
her  sea-spoiled  garments  the  AAcarincss,  the  sense  of 
discomfort,  and  thought  of  danger  that  had  soured  her, 
and,  serene  and  smiling,  she  partook  of  the  dainty 
French  repast  laid  before  her.  Cattish  in  all  her 
instincts,  personal  comfort  brought  her  back  her  old 
self,  her  sleekness,  her  pretty  Avays,  her  grace  and 
cunning. 

The  American  captain  was  charmed :  he  almost  Avished 
ho  had  refused  the  money  and  taken  this  pretty  waif 
on  to  Boston. 

Jlinnie  did  not  touch  the  papers  till  her  comfortable 
meal  Avas  eaten  and  her  comfort.able  toilette  over,  then 
she  seized  them,  and  read  of  IMr.  Nonnan's  death  and 
the  rescue  of  Philip  Kayner.  dVhat  .she  felt  or  thought 
could  scarcely  appear  upon  that  Avhite,  shining  face, 
but  unless  the  strange  lustre  in  her  eyes  Avas  grief,  it 
certainly  bore  no  toucli  of  sadness  on  it.  As  to  Philip, 
she  had  not  thought  of  him  till  uoaa',  she  had  been  too 
uncomfortable,  too  much  afraid  for  herself.  Noav  she 
thought  of  him  Avith  the  determination  to  aA’oid  him, 
ami  not  let  him  know  she  Avas  living  till  she  had  ful¬ 
filled  her  OAA'n  plans. 

In  tho  short  paragraph  copied  from  the  Cornish 
paper  which  told  of  Philip’s  safety,  there  was  no 
mention  of  Justine  and  her  nieces  beyond  the  fact  that 
he  had  been  “  hospitably  received  by  the  foreign  ladies 
at  Cilcnalvoc.”  But  to  Minnie  this  was  much.  She 
kncAV  his  address,  and  he  did  not  knoAV  hers,  or  feel 
sure  that  she  Avas  living. 

French  papers  care  little  for  ncAVs.  The  Brest 
journal,  at  Minnie’s  request,  and  for  payment,  sup¬ 
pressed  its  short  account  of  her  rescue.  And  the 
American  captain  very  willingly,  at  a  hint  from  her. 
put  the  three  English  sailors  on  his  books,  and  carried 
them  off  to  Boston.  Ho  had  already  tried  to  do  this 
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without  Minnie’s  help,  but  the  eloquence  she  used  with 
the  men  proved  more  persuasive  than  his. 

“Once  in  the  American  service  they'll  stop,”  said 
Minnie  to  herself.  “  Or  when  they  turn  up  again,  it 
won’t  matter.” 

And  so,  having  had  an  interview  with  a  banker  at 
Brest,  she  departed  straight  for  London,  and  appeared 
at  the  ofhee  of  her  father’s  agent  and  solicitor  just  as 
that  slow  man  had  realised  the  fact  that  the  good  ship 
Prospero  had  perished  on  the  Cornish  coast,  with  all 
hands  lost  save  the  few  rescued  by  the  villagers  of 
Glcnalvoe. 

From  the  day  of  Minnie’s  long  interview  with  this 
ancient  friend,  she  disappeared  as  completely  from  all 
human  ken  as  if  she  had  gone  down  in  that  little  boat 
which  had  held  her  fortunes  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 

Had  another  detective  joined  Madaijic  Ilcnnance  do 
Pierpont,  or  had  Mr.  Ferris  Norman  gained  a  watchful 
and  unknown  friend? 

CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

“  13 UT  why  should  Philip  be  your  fellow-traveller? 

U  You  promised  me,”  said  Baptiste  Ilerstal, 
pleading  like  a  child  with  tears.  “You  said  when 
you  went  away  again  I  should  go  with  you.” 

“  And  if  1  take  you,  Baptiste,  who  will  care  for  the 
little  Felicic — who  will  play  with  her  while  you  arc 
away  ?” 

The  grown  child  looked  wistfully  at  the  little 
creature,  who,  with  large  blue  eyes  fixed  mournfully 
on  his,  seemed  to  wait  his  decision  with  tears  held 
bravely  in.  lie  hesitated.  He  loved  the  little  child 
with  a  singular  affection,  an  affection  that  had  brought 
mental  growth  with  it,  for  it  had  taught  him  in  many 
things  the  thoughtfulness  and  care  of  reason.  In  his 
love  for  Aunt  Justine,  in  his  assumed  protection  of 
her,  there  had  often  come  a  wistful  shadow  on  his  face, 
showing  how  at  times  the  thought  intruded  that  she 
was  in  reality  the  protectress,  and  he  the  weak  one 
cared  for.  But  no  such  fitful  pain  troubled  his  love 
for  Felicie.  This  little  flower  leant  on  him  exclusively, 
in  every  childish  sorrow  running  to  him  for  help,  in 
every  joy  turning  quickly  her  shining  eyes  to  his  for 
.'sympathy.  What  mattered  it  that  Fclicie’s  broken 
words  were  English  and  his  Wallon  ?  they  communed 
without  language,  spirit  to  spirit,  wordless,  yet  full  of 
speech! 

Aimt  Justine  saw  his  hesitation,  and  caught  at  it. 

“  Baptiste,  the  child  has  no  father,  and  her  mother’s 
eyes  arc  blinded  by  many  tears ;  who  will  sec  the  fire, 
should  it  come  near,  and  save  her  from  it,  unless  you 
stay  ?” 

The  right  chord  was  touched.  “  I  will  stay.  I  will 
spring  upon  the  fire  and  kill  it  if  it  tries  to  touch 
Felicie.  But  arc  you  safe  ?” 

“Philip  Rayner  has  a  strong  hand;  nothing  will 
hurt  me  while  he  stands  by.” 

The  strange  childish  smile,  so  sad  on  a  man’s  lips, 
lit  up  Baptiste’s  wan,  wild  face,  and  there  was  a  touch 
of  jealousy  again  in  his  tone  as  he  spoke. 

“  Philip  is  very  happy.  He  is  come  out  of  the  fire 
untouched.  I  am  scorched  and  broken.  Yes,  let  him 


go  with  you;  his  arm  is  stronger  to  save  you  than 
mine.  Women  and  men  love  Philip ;  it  is  only  the  little 
children  that  care  for  Baptiste.” 

He  turned  away  meekly,  a  sad,  worn  look  upon  his 
face,  but  Justine’s  small,  soft  hand  upon  his  shoulder 
stayed  him,  and  her  pitiful  eyes  filled  with  tears  meet¬ 
ing  his. 

“  And  the  little  children,  Baptiste,  docs  no  one  love 
them?” 

A  rush  of  colour  came  over  the  wild,  white  face,  and 
the  small,  childish  voice  was  very  soft,  as  he  answered — 

“  All  the  world  loves  them,  and  the  angels,  and  God 
Himself.” 

He  sighed  as  he  spoke.  Poor  grown  infant,  and 
reasonless  as  he  w.xs,  he  felt  the  coldness,  the  abstrac¬ 
tion — it  was  too  much  love.  It  is  one  human  heart  we 
thirst  for,  the  dear  touch  of  one  hand  we  desire ;  and, 
losing  these,  eai-th  and  heaven  cannot  comfort  us. 

“  Baptiste,”  said  Aunt  Justine,  and  her  voice  shook 
with  the  love,  the  pity,  the  faith  she  felt,  “  you  speak 
truly.  But  the  love  of  God  and  of  the  angels  can  only 
come  to  the  little  children  through  one— their  mother. 
Felicie  has  a  mother  who  loves  her  dearly.  Did  God 
appoint  no  mother  for  you,  no  kindly  woman  to  save 
you  from  the  fire,  and  love  you  still,  although  you  are 
scorched  and  broken?” 

She  had  her  hand  upon  his  shoulder  still,  and  she 
felt  the  quiver  of  his  strong  frame,  she  saw  his  lips 
tremble,  his  white  face  glisten  w'ith  new  joy. 

“Mother!”  hccried.  “Oh,  Mademoiselle  Justine,  have 
I  been  jealous,  and  ungrateful,  and  blind  ?  Yes,  yes, 
I  see  now,  you  are  my  mother.  God  sends  women  like 
you,  as  messengers  of  His  love,  to  the  poor  and  wretched. 
And  if  I  were  not  poor,  and  scorched  and  broken,  and  a 
little  child  still,  I  should  have  no  mother  sent  to  me. 
I  should  stand  alone  in  the  fire,  and  though,  being  a 
man  like  Philip,  I  might  look  unscorched,  who  can  say 
wluat  I  should  have  here  at  my  heart?  Come,  Felicie, 
let  us  two  little  ones  go  and  play,” 

Felicie  had  waited  patiently,  with  wondering  eyes, 
but  she  slid  her  tiny  hand  into  his  at  this,  and  took 
him  away  with  a  motherly  air.  At  the  door  he  turned, 
the  sad  smile  on  his  face  again. 

“  Alademoisclle  Ju.«tine,  forgive  me  that  I,  a  child, 
have  tried  to  play  the  man  so  often — have  tried  to 
shield  you  with  a  poor  baby  arm,  so  withered  by  my 
burnt  brain  that  it  will  always  be  a  child’s — a  little 
child’s.” 

“  A  child  always  helps  its  mother,”  broke  in  Aur.t 
Justine  cheerfully.  “And  remember  how  your  arm 
saved  me  once  from  that  bad  man,  t’.ic  villain  Dro-ssi. 
Now  you  must  save  Felicie — you  must  guard  her  while 
I  am  away.” 

“  Oh !  my  arm  is  strong  enough  for  that,”  ciied 
Baptiste  joyfully.  “  I  will  quench  that  wicked  fire  iu 
the  great  sea  if  he  comes  here.” 

Hand  in  hand  they  wentaway,  and  Justine,  following 
them  a  moment  with  swimming  eyes,  took  now  from 
the  table  two  letters :  one — short  and  boldly  written — 
from  Mr.  Grind,  and  one — cramped  and  crossed — from 
llermanco  do  Pierpont.  The  latter  came  in  lilr.  Grind's 
envelope. 

“  lie  is  ruining  the  bank,”  wrote  ilr.  Grind.  “  No 
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man  shall  do  this  while  I  live.  But  he  has  struck  his 
last  blow.  To  save  the  bank  I  yield  him  up  to  justice, 
unless  he  accepts  my  alternative,  and  leaves  the  country 
at  once  and  for  ever.  Take  my  resolve  to  him  if  you 
will.  He  knows  me — ho  knows  I  shall  not  change.  I 
would  have  borne  much,  but  not  this.  The  bank  shall 
stand." 

Aunt  Justine  knew  the  inflexibility  of  the  man.  She 
knew  the  bank  was  his  idol — the  Jloloch  in  whose  fire 
had  perished  his  love,  and  every  dear  hope  and  happi¬ 
ness,  leaving  his  life  to  him  bare  and  scorched,  like  tlie 
dead  ashes  in  an  urn,  of  what  was  once  a  living  soul 
and  body.  An  idol  such  as  this,  representing  to  the 
lone  man  his  weary  life,  his  lost  love,  his  early  crime, 
liis  remorse,  his  long  slavery  and  fear,  his  recovered 
honour,  his  silent  integrity  and  truth,  could  not  be  set 
aside  for  any  earthly  thing.  If  Mr.  Norman  was  indeed 
attacking  it,  then  was  he  lost,  and  the  b.ank  would 
crush  him  down  ruthlessly. 

“  He  will  sec  this,"  said  Aunt  Justine  to  herself,  “  and 
he  will  go  perhaps  to  Australia,  to  America,  I  care  not 
whither,  so  he  leaves  us  in  peace.  Then  I  will  take 
her  over  to  Silverstream,  and  we  will  wait  and  hope. 
Poor  Philip  1” 

And  the  shadow  that  had  rested  on  Aunt  Justine  so 
many  days  fell  over  her  face  like  a  veil,  bringing  tears 
with  it. 

There  is  no  need  to  tell  what  Hcrmancc’s  letter  said, 
beyond  this : — “  You  can  leave  without  fear,  for  they 
have  not  the  slightest  clue  to  Fairy’s  hiding-place.” 

And  so  in  an  evil  day  she  went,  and  because  her 
errand  was  dangerous  and  secret  Philip  Rayncr  went 
with  her.  He  was  partly  in  her  confidence  now,  and 
tlie  young  man  was  shaken  even  to  his  very  soul. 
Rebellious  thoughts  were  struggling  in  him;  he  lost 
his  hold  for  a  time  on  those  unseen  things  which  keep 
us  up  from  the  guir  of  sin  and  despair ;  he  was  like  a 
blind  swimmer  battling  for  life,  with  courage  and  hope 
failing,  and  he  himself  going  down,  down  into  the 
abyss. 

It  was  two  days  since  Justine  had  told  him  her  fear, 
and  never  had  he  been  so  passionate  a  lover  to  Fairy 
as  during  this  little  time.  His  eyes  now  followed  her 
whithersoever  she  went,  his  hand  sought  hers  always, 
with  a  clinging,  tender  touch,  and  his  lips,  which  had 
never  before  given  her  but  a  timid  kiss,  now  lingered 
on  liers  with  mournful  passion. 

.Tustinc  saw  somewhat  of  this,  and  perchance  it  was 
half  in  pity  she  begged  him  to  accompany  her  on  licr 
errand.  He  could  not  say  her  nay,  but  his  heart  was 
heavy  to  cpiit  Fairy.  As  they  parted,  he  strained  her 
in  his  arms  in  an  embrace  that  spoke  a  world  of  love 
and  suffering. 

“  My  Fairy ! — my  own  Fay !  we  will  never  be  parted 
again !  When  I  come  back  we  will  be  married  You 
will  listen  to  no  one  but  me  ?  Promise  me  you  will  be 
my  wife !” 

Philip  spoke  incoherently,  and,  looking  up,  he  saw 
Justine’s  face  at  the  door,  sad  and  reproving. 

“I  cannot  bear  itl"  he  said  to  her  passionately. 
“  Think  what  my  life  has  been  made  ! — see  how  they 
have  tortured  us  both  I  Shall  it  go  on — this  iniquity — 
blighting  us  into  death  ?” 


“  Surely  there  is  nothing  can  part  us  now,  Philip?” 
said  Fairy  in  her  sweet,  low  voice.  “  I  love  you  dearly 
— dearly.  Ever  since  I  was  a  little  child,  no  higher 
than  your  knee,  I  loved  you.  They  parted  me  from 
you  through  my  love.  Oh,  Philip !  my  darling  1  my 
darling!  is  it  a  dream  that  I  am  with  you  again? 
Arc  these  your  dear  arms  around  my  neck,  and  am  I 
to  be  your  wife  indeed  ?  I  am  so  happy,  I  cannot  be¬ 
lieve  it  to  be  true.  It  is  so  strange  to  have  this  joy — 
so  wonderful,  I  cannot  think  it  real.  My  love,  my 
dear  love,  tell  me  again  that  nothing  can  ever  happen 
to  part  us  1” 

There  was  a  deep  flush  on  Philip’s  cheek  as  he 
strained  his  arms  more  tightly  around  her,  and  looked 
up  to  catch  Aunt  Justine’s  eyes. 

“Nothing  shall  part  us.  Fairy — nothing!  My  own 
darling  I  promiSfc  me  the  same  if  you  love  me.” 

Fairy  smiled  at  his  words  and  kissed  him ;  but  Aunt 
Justine,  with  tears  streaming  over  her  face,  shut  the 
door  softly,  and  stole  away. 

“Philip,”  whispered  Fairy,  “you  will  not  be  long 
absent?” 

“  Only  three  days,  dearest,  at  the  most.” 

“  I  am  sad  as  if  you  were  going  away  for  ever.  But 
that  is  my  fault — my  nature.  I  am  so  used  to  sorrow 
that  I  cannot  feel  joy.  Somehow  it  docs  not  seem  to 
belong  to  me — to  be  a  right  of  mine.  Philip,  do  you 
think  God  has  made  some  souls  only  for  suftering  in 
this  world,  and  then  in  mercy  lie  takes  them  away ; 
they  die  young,  and  have  their  first  joy  in  heaven,  pure, 
holy,  beautiful,  unalloyed  by  earth  ?  Do  you  think  it 
can  be  so?  But  not  for  me — I  have  not  been  good 
enough !” 

Could  Philip  keep  back  his  tears  ?  Could  he  repress 
the  sigh  of  anguish  that  burst  from  him  as  he  saw 
the  childlike,  guileless  nature  Jlr.  Norman’s  hand  had 
crushed  ? 

“  My  poor  Fay,  do  not  talk  like  this.  I  cannot  bear 
it.  There  is  joy  in  the  world  for  you  yet.  I  will  bring 
you  happiness  when  I  come  back,  darling !" 

Fairy  sighed,  and  put  her  ann  about  him  timicllj'. 

“Philip,  say  you  forgive  me  before  you  go  away — 
say  you  forgive  me  all  the  past  I” 

“What  have  1  to  forgive,  mj  poor  darling?  Do 
you  think  I  ever  blamed  you  ?” 

“  Forgive  me  my  disbelief — my  doubts  of  you !  For¬ 
give  me  my  marriage  with  Mr.  Norman  !” 

Pliilip  shuddered  from  head  to  foot.  His  anns,  pressed 
round  Fairy,  glowed  with  a  sudden  fire.  He  kissed  her 
fervently. 

“  I  have  nothing  to  forgive  in  you.  Fay ;  he  was 
the  villain,  and  every  one  helped  him,  even  Minnie 
Sinclair.” 

Philip  had  recognised  her  writing  on  that  Irish  paper, 
sent  so  long  ago,  to  crush  the  girl  she  hated. 

“  Well,  I  forgive  her  now,”  answered  Fairy.  “  I 
hope  she  is  not  drowned.” 

Philip  started,  and  held  Fairy  closer  to  hin.  IIo 
was  .about  to  speak,  but  the  carriage-wheels  grated  on 
the  gr.avcl,  and  the  moment  of  parting  was  come. 

A  blessing,  a  kiss,  a  hurried  word,  a  last  lingering 
grasp  of  the  hand,  and  they  arc  gone  I 

A  (hooping  figure  in  sable  garments,  a  face  sorac- 
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what  pale  aud  worn,  with  soft  eyes,  and  lips  striving 
to  smile  :  this  was  Philip's  last  glimpse  of  Fairy.  In 
after-days  the  scene  came  to  him  like  a  picture,  the 
blue  sea  for  the  background,  a  schooner-yacht  lying 
at  anchor,  and  the  fis’aiug-boats  dotting  the  bay. 

CHAPTER  XXIX. 

IT  was  the  second  day  after  Justine’s  departure,  and 
Bai)tiste  and  Felicie  were  building  castles  on  the 
sands.  The  gromi  child  was  the  slave  and  carrier, 
the  hodman  aud  beast  of  burden ;  the  little  lady  was 
the  queen,  giving  her  orders  in  jirattliug  English  with 
a  patronising  air,  as  rather  pitying  poor  Baptiste  for 
speaking  still  only  gibberish.  Their  childish  shouts 
and  laughter  rang  up  into  the  clear  air,  and  startled 
the  sea-birds  as  they  wheeled  and  whirled  above 
them. 

But  down  among  the  rocks  there  lay  a  reptile,  creep¬ 
ing  towards  them  among  the  slime  and  seaweeds  of  the 
beach,  hiding  his  hideous  form  iii  the  shadows  of  the 
cliff,  or  hollows  of  the  sandy  bay.  Aud  at  last, 
eye  to  eye  with  the  little  Felicie,  there  glares  upon 
her  a  livid,  spotted  face,  malignant  as  a  snake's. 
Speechless  with  terror,  the  child  dropped  her  busy 
hands  by  her  side,  while  her  frightened  eyes  wandered 
away  towards  Baptiste.  He  was  down  by  the  water’s 
edge,  gathering  the  finest  shells  to  crown  the  castle  of 
sand,  and  to  Felicie  it  seemed  as  though  he  were  a 
mile  away. 

Then  that  lithesome  hand  with  the  snaky  finger-tips 
darted  forward  and  seized  the  child,  crushing  down 
upon  her  white  lii)S  the  sharp  cry  that  sprang  forth  in 
agony. 

“  Silence,  or  I’ll  kill  you !” 

Tlie  hate  and  venom  in  the  face,  and  not  the  words, 
chilled  the  child  into  obedience — the  obedience  of 
horror.  Then  he  took  her  in  his  hideous  arms,  aud  ran 
swiftly  across  the  sands :  hiding  in  the  hollows,  lurking 
in  the  shadows,  the  villain  ran,  while  Baptiste,  close  by 
the  edge  of  the  sea,  heard  only  the  rush  of  the  waves, 
or  the  words  of  his  own  song,  as  he  gathered  up  shells 
in  the  sunshine.  But  suddenly  a  little  boat  drew  near 
him,  and  a  sharp  voice  cried  out  in  French — 

“Ah,  my  friend  the  idiot!  what  a  good  nursemaid 
you  make  1” 

Baptiste  looked  up  bewildered,  and  there,  at  a  fur¬ 
long's  distance  across  the  shining  water,  glared  the 
face  of  Urossi  triumphant !  Two  men  held  the  oars 
whose  evil  countenances  seemed  human  next  to  his. 
No  other  form  was  visible,  for  the  little  child  lay  at  the 
bottom  of  the  boat,  held  down  by  the  villain's  hand. 

Baptiste  dropped  his  shells,  and  turned  his  white, 
terror-stricken  face  towards  the  spot  where  he  had  left 
Felicie.  The  child  was  gone !  Then  with  a  shriek  he 
fled  up  the  sands,  calling  her  name  aloud  in  a  voice  of 
bitter  woe. 

Who  shall  describe  the  search  he  made  among  the 
rocks  and  seaweeds,  and  down  in  the  clear  pools,  where 
he  thougl  t  the  child's  face  lay  cold  ?  Who  shall  tell 
his  agony  as,  in  his  unreason,  his  wildness — he  himself 
being  but  a.i  infant  in  heart  and  brain — he  sought  her 
through  two  long  hours  of  madness  ?  When  he  appeared 


before  Fairy  his  face  was  like  some  woe-worn  phantom’s, 
white  with  a  chill  mist,  and  his  lips  moved  speechless. 

Let  imagination  and  not  the  pen  tell  of  the  frenzied 
anguish  of  the  young  mother — tell  of  the  hurried,  frantic 
search,  the  tortured  hours  creeping  by,  and  the  night 
falling  down  on  her  despair. 

Poor  Baptiste !  Let  us  leave  his  woe,  too,  untouched 
— words  cannot  shadow  it. 

In  the  morning,  weary  with  false  rumours  and  false 
hopes,  and  faint  for  want  of  sleep,  Fairy,  lying  on  a 
sofa  by  the  window,  waiting  a  messenger,  fell  into 
a  fitful  slumber.  She  was  in  the  house  nearly  alone, 
for  servants  were  despatched  far  and  near,  and  her 
sisters  were  gone  to  a  magistrate's.  The  rumble  of 
wheels  awoke  her,  but  ere  she  had  time  to  start  up  in 
the  fevered  hope  of  tidings,  a  small  thin  voice  fell  upon 
her  car,  and  Minnie  Sinclair  stood  before  her  1 

CHAPTER  XXX. 

“  T  AM  sorry  to  trouble  you,  Mrs.  Nonnan,”  said  the 
sharp,  clear  accents  of  Minnie,  “but  I  believe 
your  house  shelters  Captain  Rayner,  aud  I  wish  to  see 
him.” 

“  He  is  not  here ;  but  we  have  telegraphed  for  him. 
He  will  come  at  once,  I  know.” 

Fairy’s  eyes  were  wild  and  woe- worn;  she  was 
thinking  of  her  child. 

“  Captain  Raynor  seems  to  be  much  at  your  com¬ 
mand.  He  docs  not  appear  to  have  told  you  that  I 
have  a  claim  on  him.” 

Fairy  tried  to  listen  to  her,  tried  to  understand,  but 
her  car  was  strained  to  catch  other  sounds. 

“  Claim !  What  claim  ?  I  had  forgotten  your  great 
peril.  Forgive  me  1  I  am  so  glad  you  are  saved.” 

“Ah,  Captain  Raynor  doubtless  imagined  I  was 
dro\vncd!  I  merely  wish  to  ask  him  a  question.  I 
want  to  know  if  he  intends  to  fulfil  this  engagement.” 

The  wily  girl  held  towards  her  victim  a  slijr  of  paper 
bearing  these  words: — “We,  the  undersigned,  Philip 
Rayner  and  Jlary  Sinclair,  agree  to  become  man  and 
wife  so  soon  as  we  land  in  England.” 

Here  followed  their  signatures,  witnessed  by  General 
Sinclair,  in  whose  feeble  writing  was  added  a  blessing 
and  a  prayer  for  their  happiness. 

“This  was  done  when  my  father  was  dying,”  said 
Minnie.  “  I  had  long  rejected  Captain  Raynor's  love, 
but  I  yielded  to  my  father’s  last  wish,  and,  kneeling  by 
his  death-bed,  we  two  rcc.ivcd  his  blessing.  Taking 
each  other  in  so  solemn  a  manner,  at  such  a  sacred 
moment,  I  look  upon  myself  as  Philip  Raynor's  wife, 
and  shall  continue  to  do  so  until  I  hear  from  his  own 
lips  that  he  wishes  to  break  the  word  he  pledged  to  me 
aud  the  dead.” 

Fairy  saw  that  it  was  true ;  it  tvas  no  deceit,  no  lie 
practised  upon  her  this  time.  Deserted  by  her,  Philip 
had  really  loved,  really  promised  to  marry  this  soft, 
shining  woman  who  stood  creamy  aud  lustrous  before 
her.  She  could  not  dream  of  the  scene  that  had  been 
enacted  on  board  ship,  when  the  cheated,  dying  father, 
with  almost  his  last  breath,  told  Philii)  of  the  long, 
long  love  he  supposed  Slinnie  to  feel,  and  prayed  him, 
with  earnest  tears,  to  be  her  faithful  friend  through 
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life.  Philip  yichk'd.  Let  the  time,  and  his  own  sail 
lonely  life  and  blighted  hopes,  and  all  that  pride  and 
tenderness  a  man  feels  on  hearing  a  woman  loves  him, 
be  his  cxeuses.  To  soothe  the  dying  we  promise  more 
easily  than  at  harder  moments.  And  so  iMinnie  was 
caught  in  her  own  toils,  and  had  to  place  her  reluctant 
hand  in  his,  and,  kneeling,  she  took  her  father's  last 
kiss  and  last  blessing  as  Philip’s  pi'omiscd  wife. 

“I  die  content,”  said  the  old  man,  grasping  the 
young  one’s  hand. 

So  perished  the  kind,  generous  heart  which  Minnie 
had  deceived  even  to  its  latest  throb  of  life. 

This  was  the  story  Philip  had  not  had  courage  to 
tell  to  Fairy.  lie  had  not  found  time  to  ask  himself 
whether,  if  Minnie  were  saved,  he  could  escape  his 
promise ;  creuts  and  emotions  had  crowded  on  liim 
too  thickly. 

Fairy  gazed  upon  Philip's  writing  speechless,  while 
her  face  grew  grey  and  cold  with  sorrow,  and  ilinnie, 
unasked,  settled  herself  in  an  arm-chair,  and  looked 
ujion  her  cruelly. 

‘■^Irs.  Norman,”  she  said,  “I  know  all  the  old  story 
between  you  and  Philip,  and  if  you  were  a  widow, 
I  might  be  jealous.” 

“A  widow!”  echoed  the  weak,  quiet  girl  she  was 
killing.  “  Yes,  I  am  a  widow.” 

“  1  beg  your  pardon ;  you  arc  mistaken.  Your  clever 
husband  is  living  and  well.  It  was  Ferris  Norman 
whom  he  and  his  gifted  friend  Alphonse  Drossi  mur¬ 
dered  between  them,  while  they  jjassed  off  the  corpse 
as  that  of  Leslie !  It  has  been  wonderfully  well  done, 
but  the  secret  cannot  be  kept  much  longer.  Your  aunt 
and  Mr.  Grind  know  it,  so  does  the  widow  of  Ferris 
Norman,  who  loved  the  scamp,  and  means  to  avenge  his 
death.  As  to  me,  knowing  Leslie,  I  guessed  it  even 
before  it  happened ;  but,  not  satisfied  with  that,  I  have 
watched  until  I  saw  your  husband  and  recognised  him.” 

Pitiless  still,  although  the  wretched  girl  to  whom 
she  speaks  has  fixed  upon  her  such  eyes  of  horror 
and  madness,  shining  from  out  a  face  so  chilly  white, 
so  like  death  itself,  that  the  grimmest  torturer  that 
ever  turned  a  rack  might  have  stayed  his  hand. 

“  Your  husband  is  too  clever  ever  to  be  the  food  of  a 
common  gallows.  He  will  escape — in  fact,  he  has 
escaped.  I  believe,  for  old  acquaintance’  sake,  I  have 
helped  him  a  little.”  A  smile  here  broke  over  Minnie’s 
face.  “  He  goes  to  new  lands,  but  not,  of  course,  with¬ 
out  his  wife  and  child.  Y'ou  will  be  glad  to  join  him 
ill  his  flight ;  he  knows  that ;  he  docs  not  blame  you  for 
hiding;  that  w.as  your  aunt’s  doing.  He  has  only 
lingered  in  England  to  find  you  and  his  little  girl.” 

No  word  did  Fairy  utter ;  she  was  looking  down  now 
upon  her  white  hands  clinging  helplessly  together, 
iiuthlcssly  Jlinnic  went  on — 

‘T  am  glad  to  bring  you  such  good  news,  Mrs. 
Norman;  your  husband  alive  and  well,  escaped  rich 
from  his  troubles  and  crimes,  and  awaiting  you  in 
yonder  bay.  Xoio  I  presume  you  will  not  wish  to 
keep  my  husband  any  longer  from  me  V” 

“Oh  no,”  answered  Fairy,  in  a  soft,  low  voice. 
“  Wh.at  has  a  prosperous  man  to  do  with  a  murderer's 
wife?  If  Philip  loves  you,  take  him;  indeed,  I  think  it 
is  bettor  so.” 


Her  small  fingers  were  wrung  tightly  together,  but 
she  unclasped  them  here,  then  interlaced  them  again, 
wreathing,  unwreathing  them,  in  pitiful  weakness. 

“  I  am  glad  you  arc  so  reasonable,”  returned  Minnie 
with  a  sneer.  “  Allow  me  to  congratulate  you  on  your 
restoration  to  the  husband  you  love  so  well.” 

Fairy  turned  her  meek,  gentle  face  towards  her,  as 
though  trying  with  air  effort  to  understand  her  words. 

“Husband!  Oh  no,  I  have  no  husband!  Death 
has  separateil  me  from  that  bad  man.  Was  it  his 
brother's  face  on  w  hicli  I  shed  wifely  tears'?  his  brother's 
grave  by  which  I  knelt  and  prayed  ?  Then  that  grave 
and  that  dead  face  are  between  us  for  ever.  I  am  not 
his  wife  now.” 

“You  will  find  yourself  mistaken,  I  think,”  sneered 
Minnie.  “Leslie  Norman  is  not  a  man  to  give  up  a 
purpose — a  purpose  holding  such  delicious  ingredients 
as  cruelty  and  revenge.  It  will  be  a  double  triumph  to 
him  to  take  you  from  Philip  llayncr's  loving  clasji.” 

O  w'hat  a  luscious  revenge  for  .Minnie's  gloating 
eyes,  to  see  her  victim  writhe  and  shudiler  as  she  set 
before  her  the  picture  of  her  renewed  misery !  To  bo 
in  ^Ir.  Norman’s  grasp  again,  to  wake  up  with  his 
loathed  arms  about  her,  and  find  all  this  peace  and  joy^ 
tliis  dear  love  of  Philip’s,  but  a  dream !  Yet  Fairy  tried 
to  rally  from  the  snakish  coils  around  her. 

“3Ir.  Norman  dares  not  claim  me.  He  is  too  guilty, 
and  I  have  protectors.” 

“It  will  be  worthy  of  your  innocence  to  cling  to 
Philip  secretly,  knowing  yourself  a  wife.” 

Again  Fairy  clasped  and  unclasped  her  hands,  and 
fixed  her  tearless  eyes  on  her  tormentor. 

“No  sin  shall  ever  touch  my  love.  I  hold  it  too 
dear.  I  shall  not,  for  Philip's  sake,  drag  him  into  the 
gulf  of  my  sorrow.  No,  I  was  thinking  of  my  brother. 
I  will  go  to  him  in  India.” 

Then  a  soft  smile  broke  Minnie’s  ivory  face  into 
dimples,  as  she  drew  from  her  pocket  a  letter. 

“I  am  sorry  to  damp  your  expectations,  Mrs.  Leslie 
Nonnan,  but  your  brother  is  not  in  a  position  to  be¬ 
friend  you.  lie  is  cashiered  and  disgraced.  Colonel 
Dadart,  the  colonel  of  his  regiment,  gives  me,  in  tliis 
letter,  the  histoiy  of  the  court-iu''rtial  and  sentence. 
It  appears,  too,  that  Mr.  "Woodford,  although  guilty, 
bore  this  result  so  ill  that  he  was  struck  down  with 
fever,  and  when  this  letter  was  despatched  his  life  was 
almost  despaired  of.” 

For  the  first  time  a  cry,  a  low  despairing  cry,  broke 
from  Fairy’s  lips. 

“  Poor  Charlie !  poor  Charlie !”  she  murmured.  “  'day 
God  spare  him !  We  will  all  comfort  him  when  he 
comes  home.  Miss  Sinclair,  he  has  not  suffered  from 
any  dishonour,  I  am  sure.” 

“As  you  please  to  interpret  it,”  returned  Minnie 
with  insolent  calmness.  “  There  are  several  counts  in 
the  court-martial.  You  are  welcome  to  keep  the  letter 
and  read  it.” 

She  held  forth  the  surly,  vindictive  Cadart’s  epistle, 
but  Fairy's  gentle  hantl  put  it  aside. 

“No,  no,  I  will  wait  till  Charlie  is  well,  and  writes 
himself,  llis  shall  be  the  first  account  I  will  read.” 

“Do  not  reckon  too  much  on  his  getting  well. 
Fevers  in  India  kill  their  victims.” 
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NEEDLEWOllK  rAlTEilNS. 


It  is  made  also  of  canlboaid,  ciislimerc, 
or  silk  lining  and  American  cloth,  v.  ith 
velvet  libbon  drawn  througli.  The 
curved  shape  of  the  handle  is  obtained 
by  fastening  under  it  a  j)ioce  of  wire 
covered  with  ribbon.  It  is  then  sewn 
on  the  basket,  and  the  two  ends  are 
covered  with  lows  of  wide  silk  ribbon. 


609  and  510. — Wokk  ok  Key  Basket. 

Materials.  Grey  American  cloth;  yrceit 
velvet  ribbon,  not  i/tnle  tico-jijths  of  an  inch 
wide;  green  silk  ribbon,  two-jifths  and  four- 
fifths  of  an  inch  wide ;  green  glace  silk  or 
cashm  re ;  steel  and  crystal  beads ;  black  and 
green  sewing  silk ;  cardboard ;  wire. 

Cut  two  pieces  of  cardboard  and  four  pieces 
of  Ciislimere  or  silk  for  the  inner  covering 
of  the  border ; 
cut  four  simi¬ 
lar  pieces  of 

the  basket  cut 
one  piece  of 
cardboard  and 

two  pieces  of  silk  or  cashmere, 
upon  the  pieces  of  cloth ;  these  lines  must  be  alter¬ 
nately  two-lifths  and  one-fifth  of  an  inch  distant  from 
each  other.  I\’ork  in  herring-bone  stitch  over  the 
narrow  strips,  as  may  be  seen  from  illustration  No. 
610.  Over  the  wide  strips  cut  long  slits  at  regular 


511  and  512. 
I’IN  B^vsket. 
The  bottom 
of  this  pretty 
basket  is 
made  of  per¬ 
forated  card¬ 
board,  em¬ 
broidered 
with  black 
filoselle  in 
tent  stitch, 
'i'he  embroi¬ 
dery  i'ej)re- 
sents  two 
branclu  s  of 

_ _ _ _  _ _ _  _  The  border 

of  the  basket  is  formed  of  wire  twisted  in  loops,  as 
shown  in  full  size  in  illustration  No.  512,  and  worked 
over  in  darning  stitch  with  white  cotton. 

Before  beginning  the  darning,  join  both  ends  of  the 
wire  together,  so  as  to  form  a  circle.  Sew  the  border, 


509. — IVoKK  OK  Key  Basket. 


this  m.an- 
ner,  sew 


511. — Pin  B.vsket. 


istances,  through  which 
lie  green  velvet  ribbon 
itobedrawn.  When 
:ic  four  pieces  of 
loth  have 
e  e  n  o  r  n  a-  v 

lented  in 


when  it  is  completed,  on 
to  the  bottom  of  the 
basket.  '1  he  upper 
edge  of  the  border 
is  ornamented 
^  with  t  w  o 

rows  of 
cut  ict 


512. 

Bokdeu  I  OK  Pin  Basket. 


XUM 


needu!:wokk  rAiTEUxs. 


This  border  is  worked  on 
white  linen  or  brown  holland, 
with  coloured  or  white  waved 
cotton  braid.  For  the  origi¬ 
nal  pattern  white  braid  w.os 
used,  and  fastened  on  the 
border  withbut ton-hole  stitch 
in  red  wool.  'J'he  stars  in  the 
pattern  arc  worked  in  point 
russe  with  the  same  coloured 
wool. 

About  inches  from 
the  edge,  a  strip  of  worsted 
braid  1^  inch  wide  is  sewn 
on  plain,  with  two  rows  of 
button-hole  stitch  in  black 
silk,  and  edged  on  each  side  3 
with  a  row  of  herring-bone  3 
stitch  ill  red  wool.  fS 


Orxamental  Table  for 

lllRDC.VGE. 

This  is  a  pretty  pattern  for 
an  ornamental  table  to  bo 
placed  in  a  window  recess  of 
a  drawing-room,  and  hold 
the  pretty  dwelling  of  a 
lady’s  pet  bird.  The  foot  is 
of  carved  rosewood.  The  top 
is  covei'ed  with  a  j)iece  of 
cloth  fastened  on  with  brass 
nails ;  a  handsome  Vandyke 
trimming,  worked  in  soutache 
and  applique,  is  placed 
round  it. 

This  trimming  is  edged 
round  the  top  with  a  narrow 
silk  fringe  of  all  the  colours; 
of  the  i>atU‘rn  ;  the  points  of 
the  Vandykes  arc  finished  off 
with  silk  tassels. 

tVe  have  given  from  time 
to  time  in  this  Magazine  many 
patterns  suitable  for  a  van- 
dyke  trimming  like  this. 


This  is  the  caterpillar  of  an 
owlet  moth,  of  the  tribe  of 
itoclux  (A',  xijliiia.  Say).  The 
jserfect  insect  is  of  a  trian¬ 
gular  shape,  about  an  inch  in 
length  ;  the  upper  wings  red¬ 
dish  grey,  a  dark  spot  with  a 
whitish  centre  in  the  middle ; 
the  under  wings  are  darker. 
The  caterpillars  have  sixteen 
legs,  but  the  foremost  prop 
legs  are  so  short  that  in 
creeping  they  arch  up  the 
back  like  the  geometers  or 
sj.an  worms ;  the  colour  is 
green,  with  light  yellow  stripes 
j  and  black  dots  along  the  back ; 
the  second  and  third  genera¬ 
tions  arc  darker  than  the  first ; 
they  grow  to  the  length  of  an 
inch  and  a-half.  The  eggs 
are  deposited  from  ten  to  tif- 
ti  en  on  the  under  surface  of 
the  tender  leaves,  to  which 
they  are  firmly  attached,  and 
of  a  colour  resembling  the 
h  af ;  the  jicriod  of  incubation 
is  variously  stated  from  six 
to  fifteen  days,  depending 
probably  on  the  heat  of  the 
season  ;  the  time  of  hatching 
is  at  night,  and  the  young 
begin  to  eat  very  soon,  grow¬ 
ing  very  rapidly  ;  the  skin  is 
changed  several  times  before 
they  attain  their  full  growth  ; 
in  fifteen  to  twenty  days  after 
attaining  the  full  size  they 
cease  to  feed,  and  foim  an 
imperfect  cocoon  of  a  leaf  anil 
silk  ;  in  this  the  chry.salis  state 
is  passed,  from  ten  to  twelve 
days  ;  after  this  the  motlis  lay 
their  eggs,  and  die  after  a 
i  eiiod  of  about  a  week,  or, 
according  to  some  observers, 
S’trviving  mild  winters. 
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decrease  1  at  the  end  r, 
of  every  row'  till  2 
stitches  only  remain.  ’ 
This  foundation  is  then  t 
entirely  covered  with  f 
pieces  of  tape  drawn 
through  in  and  out  of  / 
th'„'  squares,  first  one  j- 
way  and  then  the  •' 
other.  1 

'I'he  tape  is  folded  t- 
into  double  pointed  i; 
loops,  to  form  the 
«‘(lging  all  round.  It  f 
will  be  easy  to  do  this  ■ 
by  copying  closely  from  ‘ 
tliC  pattern.  i 
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SEPTE.MBEE, 

A  UTUIHN  ia  stealing  on  ua.  Tlie  grc.at,  long,  and 
sultry  heats  arc  past,  rain  has  rcfresljcd  the  air 
and  the  parched  earth,  and  given  a  new  verdure  to  the 
pastures,  where  the  cattle  in  thousands,  admitted  to 
lields  and  meadows  that  have  been  for  some  time 
cleared  of  their  hay,  present  in  their  well-fed  beauty 
.scenes  of  peaceful  animal  life  and  plenty  that  do  us 
good  to  look  on. 

Tlie  mornings  and  evenings  are  chill  and  damp, 
though  the  warmth  is  still  considerable  in  the  middle 
of  the  day,  and  the  weather  of  the  month  is  often 
steady  and  pleasant.  The  sportsman  ia  abroad  amid 
the  stubbles  and  the  heathy  hills ;  and  thousands  of 
people  from  city  and  town  are  climbing  the  mountains, 
or  strolling  alcmg  the  breezy  shores.  The  poet  and  the 
contemplative  man  never  feel  the  country  more  de- 
iigiitful  than  at  this  season. 

rreseutly  the  air,  which  seemed  to  slumber  for  weeks 
in  an  electric  sleep,  awakes  and  begins  to  shake  the 
thick  leafy  masses  of  the  trees,  and  with  a  refreshing 
voice  to  sing  its  rushing  song  of  health  and  enjoyment. 
The  shadows  of  the  year  begin  to  fall  upon  us.  A 
gloom,  pleasant  and  soothing  after  the  glare  of  past 
days,  hangs  in  tliO  air  ;  and  morning  and  evening  there 
are  a  coolness,  a  moisture,  a  peculiar  sensation,  that 
make  us  feel  in  every  sense  that  it  is  once  more  autumn. 
Again  the  veil  of  clouds  is  dr  awn  away  by  the  hands  of 
the  high-soaring  winds,  and  through  the  sky  are 
trailed  thin  airy  lengths,  as  of  gossamer  drapery,  amid 
the  intcirse  azure  of  the  lofty  immensity ;  and  the  sun 
comes  U23  once  more  to  brilliant  days  of  the  calmest 
and  most  impressive  beauty. 

Following  the  example  of  our  excellent  Queen,  many 
will  betake  themselves  to  the  Scotch  mountains,  con¬ 
cerning  which  a  true  poet  asks — Are  they  a  sea  of 
mountains  ?  No !  they  arc  nrountains  in  a  sea.  And 
what  a  sea !  Waves  of  water,  when  at  the  prodigious, 
are  much  higher  than  the  fore-top  of  a  man-of-war. 
Waves  of  vapour ;  they  alone  are  sun-flying  mountains, 
high-dashing,  but  howling  not ;  and  in  their  silent 
ascension,  all  held  together  by  the  same  spirit,  but 
perpetually  changing  their  beautiful  array.  Call  not 
their  v/ijioui-s  waves,  for  movement  there  is  none 
among  the  ledges,  and  ridges,  and  roads,  and  avenues, 
and  galleries,  and  groves,  and  houses,  and  churches, 
and  castles,  and  fairy  palaces,  all  framed  of  mist.  Far 
up  among  and  above  that  wondrous  region,  through 
which  you  hear  voices  of  waterfalls  deepening  the 
silence,  behold  hundreds  of  mountain-tojjs,  blue, 
imrjflc,  violet,  for  the  sun  is  shining  straight  on  some 
and  aslant  on  others,  and  on  others  not  at  all ;  nor  can 
the  shoi)herd  at  your  side,  though  he  has  lived  among 
them  all  his  life,  tell  you,  till  after  long  pondering, ‘the 
names  of  those  most  familiar  to  him,  for  they  seem  all 
to  have  interchauged  sites  and  altitudes. 

At  no  ijcriod  of  the  year  are  the  sunsets  so  beautiful 
as  now,  and  many  who  have  travelled  far  say  that 
nowhere  in  the  world  do  the  clouds  luiug  in  such  gaudy 
colours  of  ruby  and  gold  about  the  eastern  sky  as  they 
do  in  England  during  autumn,  and  that  these  rich 


effects  are  produced  througli  our  being  surrounded  by 
the  sea.  Nor  is  sunrise  less  beautiful  seen  from  the 
summit  of  some  bill,  while  the  valleys  are  still  covered 
with  a  white  mist.  The  tops  of  the  trees  seem  at  first 
to  rise  above  a  comitry  that  is  flooded,  while  the  church 
S2»irc  a])pcar3  like  some  sea-mark  heaving  out  of  the 
mist.  Then  comes  a  great  wedge-like  beam  of  gold, 
cutting  deep  down  into  the  hollows,  showing  the  stems 
of  the  trees  and  the  roofs  of  cottages,  gilding  barn  aud 
outhouse,  making  a  golden  road  through  a  lane  of 
white  mist,  which  seems  to  rise  on  either  hand,  like 
the  sea  which  Moses  divided  for  the  peojile  of  Isiael  to 
p.ass  through  dry-shod. 

On  or  about  the  21st  September  (as  well  as  the  21st 
JIarch)  the  great  circle  in  which  the  sun  appears  to 
move  crosses  the  earth's  equator.  The  point  of  inter¬ 
section  is  termed  the  cquinoclkil  point,  or  the  equinox, 
because  at  that  period  the  earth  has  exactly  one  half  of 
its  surface  illuminated  by  the  sun's  rays,  whilst  the 
other  half  remains  in  darkness,  producing  the  iflieno- 
menoii  of  equal  night  and  day  all  over  the  world.  The 
sun  rises  about  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  of 
course  sets  nearly  at  six  in  the  evening.  From  this 
period  the  days  gradually  shorten  till  the  21st  De¬ 
cember,  after  which  they  lengthen  again  till  the  vernal 
equinox  in  March. 

On  September  13th,  18C7,  there  will  be  a  partial 
eclipse  of  the  moon,  visible  at  Greenwich.  It  com¬ 
mences  at  three  minutes  to  eleven  o'clock,  reaches  its 
height  at  twenty-six  miuutcs  past  midnight,  and  ends 
at  five  minutes  to  two  on  the  morning  of  the  14th. 

The  cheerful  succession  of  bright-blooming  flowers 
ia  almost  over — at  every  step  we  miss  some  vanished 
form  of  beauty.  Rut  though,  perhaj's,  few  of  our  wild 
flowers  arc  true  September  blossoms,  many  which  fir.st 
opened  their  buds  in  August  continue  to  blow  through 
the  present  month.  We  need  not  go  far  from  town  to 
gather  a  goodly  number  of  autumn-flowering  coinpoiUx, 
flowers  which,  like  the  daisy,  have  a  yellow  disc,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  ray  of  white  florets,  and  with  their  stem- 
leaves  much  cut  and  divided.  In  the  salt  marsh  we 
may  find  the  marsh-mallow,  a  jilant  about  two  feet  in 
height,  covered  with  very  soft  down,  and  possessing 
handsome  rose-coloured  flowers.  Of  all  the  “  buds 
and  bells  that  with  changes  mark  the  hours”  none 
speak  more  plainly  of  autumn  than  the  mints,  which 
arc  perhaps  the  most  decidedly  September  jflants  we 
have — ]ieiq)erniint,  s^Jearmint,  pennyroyal,  &c.,  a  nume¬ 
rous  family.  The  great  snaiJ-dragou  or  frog's-mouth 
is  found  generally  in  suspicious  neighbourhood  to  some 
garden;  and  that  iirctty  little  creeper  the  ivy-leaved 
toad-flax  is  equally  open  to  the  charge  of  straying  from 
cultivated  ground. 

Stepjiing  into  the  garden  itself,  we  see  autumnal 
crocuses,  autumnal  snowflakes,  meadow'  saffron,  ground¬ 
sels,  asters,  and  chrysanthemums.  They  all  nod  to  us 
in  a  solemn  beauty,  as  the  last  of  those  gaudy  little 
actors  w'ho  have  ^flayed  out  the  gay  pantomime  of  the 
summer  garden. 

Ry  the  seaside  we  shall  find  at  intervals  yellow  horn- 
poppy,  with  its  hoary  foliage,  fragile  flowera,  and  stem- 
like  sccd-vci3sels ;  eryngo,  with  its  grey  spiny  haves, 
stout  stems,  and  blue  flowers  set  round  with  a  ruff'  of 
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prickles;  sca-oonvolvulus,  helping  to  bind  down  the 
sand  with  its  roots,  and  adorning  with  its  llowers; 
ononis  or  rest-harrow,  with  pink  pca-likc  flowers, 
rough  leaves,  and  sometimes  thorny  stems ;  and  many 
others.  Is  the  soil  marshy,  there  stretch  away  acres  of 
sea-aster,  with  purple  ray  and  yellow  eye ;  and  the 
cliff  is  turfed  with  thrift,  now  nearly  past  flowering,  a 
plant  which,  like  some  few  others,  naturally  grows 
only  on  the  sea-cliff,  and  high  up  among  the  mountains, 
but  which,  if  cultivated,  will,  as  its  name  denotes, 
thrive  everywhere. 

Nature  is  thinking  of  her  next  year's  flowers,  and 
winged  seeds  now  ride  upon  the  air  like  insects,  many 
of  them  balanced  like  balloons,  the  broad  top  upper¬ 
most,  and  armed  with  hooked  gr.apnels,  which  take 
fast  hold  of  whatever  they  alight  upon. 

Tlie  woods  and  trees  are  thick  and  shadowy ;  the 
deep  green  on  them  and  on  the  grass  contrasts  witli 
corn  and  stubble  Helds,  and  the  tints  th.at  begin  to 
break  out  here  and  there  arc  splendid  warnings  of  the 
passing  year.  The  hawthorn-berries  begin  to  show 
red  in  the  hedges,  and  we  see  scarlet  heps  where  a  few 
weeks  ago  the  clustering  wild  roses  bloomed.  Here 
and  there  in  sunny  places  the  bramble-berries  have 
begun  to  blacken,  though  many  yet  wear  a  crude  led, 
while  some  are  green ;  nor  is  it  unusual  in  a  mild 
September  to  see  a  few  of  the  satin-like  bramble- 
blossoms  putting  out  hci’c  and  there,  amid  a  iirofusion 
of  berries. 

Nothing  throws  out  smoother  or  more  beautifully 
coloured  branches  than  the  hazel,  the  bark  of  which 
shines  as  if  it  had  been  irolished.  And  who  has  not 
admired  its  graceful  catkins  in  spring,  tlmt  droojr  and 
wave  like  elegant  laburnums,  and  arc  seen  long  before 
its  leaves  ajipear?  Nor  does  autumn,  amid  all  its  ricli- 
coloured  foliage,  show  a  more  beautiful  object  than  a 
golden-hucd  hazel-copse,  which  remains  in  leaf  later 
than  many  of  the  trees.  ‘When  this  clear  yellow  tint 
of  the  leaves  is  seen,  th.e  nuts  arc  ripe,  and  never 
before.  One  shake  at  a  branch  and  down  they  come, 
rattling  out  of  their  cups  by  scores — real  “brown 
sheclers,”  as  they  arc  called  by  country  people.  "Wood- 
nuts  gathered  at  the  end  of  September  or  the  beginning 
of  October  have  the  true  “nutty”  flavour,  which  is 
never  tasted  if  they  arc  gathered  before. 

Nutting  (lay  is  still  kept  up  as  a  rural  holiday  in 
September  in  many  parts  of  England  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  merry  greenwoods.  Old  and  young, 
maidens  and  their  sweethearts,  generally  accomiianied 
by  a  troop  of  ha2)py  boys  and  girls,  sally  out  with  bags, 
and  crooks,  bottles  and  baskets,  containing  drink  and 
food,  jiipcs  and  tobacco  for  the  old  ireojile,  and  all  that 
is  reciuired  for  a  rough  rustic  re2iast  “all  under  the 
greenwood  tree.”  “Of  all  2daces  at  this  season,”  says 
William  Ilowitt,  “  give  me  the  nut-wood  and  the  old 
umbrageous  lane  witli  its  tall  hazel  thickets  and  hedges. 
How  many  delightful  days  spent  in  these  2>laces  with 
young  hearts  and  congenial  souls  come  back  on  the 
memory !  The  set  out,  u  la  gipsy,  in  a  common  cait ; 
the  ride  through  the  fresh  clear  air  with  mirth  and 
laughter.  The  arrival  in  the  wood  or  thicket,  the 
rushing  away  to  pull  down  the  brown  clusters  riith 
some  dear  companion ;  the  meeting  to  show  plunder. 


and  take  dinner  on  the  grass  by  the  clear  brook,  or  the 
adjournment  to  tea  to  the  village  inn,  what  pleasures 
of  our  city  and  artiticial  life  are  worth  one  day  of  this 
descri2ition 

Some  other  creatures  also  have  their  nuttings  at  tliis 
season.  The  oak  begins  to  sheds  its  acorns,  and  the 
nuts  fall  from  the  beech.  Roth  of  these  arc  called 
mast.  In  England  most  of  the  old  forests  arc  fallen 
to  dec.ay,  but  in  the  few  that  still  remain  in  the 
southern  part.s  of  the  island,  particularly  the  New 
Forest,  this  annual  su2i2dy  of  mast  affords  a  six  weeks’ 
Inxuriou.s  2nisturagc  to  the  hogs,  as  in  the  primitive 
times  it  constituted  the  chief  food  of  man.  At  the 
very  first  sound  of  the  autumnal  blast  all  the  old 
sows  rush  away  instinctively  to  the  oak  wood.  The 
roaring  of  the  wind  is  to  them  as  the  sound  of  a 
truni2)et  telling  them  that  acorns  are  falling  in 
thousands ;  and  if  confined  in  their  stys  they  will 
scream  with  I'ago,  and  when  let  out  will  trot  off  with 
a  savage  eagerness  that  defies  all  opposition  of  lads  or 
dogs,  sticks  or  stones.  reo2)lc  often  say  that  2fig9  can 
see  the  wind — pigs  scream  in  a  high  wind,  scream  for 
im2)atience  to  be  under  the  oaks  and  bushes  where  the 
mast  is  falling  in  a  delicious  2>lenty.  It  would  a2ipcar, 
however,  that  these  screaming  pigs  ai-c  the  individuals 
who  have  feasted  in  the  woods  before,  and  know  how 
2iaradisaical  it  is. 

Mr.  Gil2nn,  in  his  Hcmarlcs  on  Foreujn  Scenery, 
describes  the  manners  and  management  of  the  hogs 
during  the  time  of  their  autumnal  residence  in  the 
woods.  The  swineherd  collects  a  colony  among  the 
farmers,  with  whom  he  commonly  agrees  for  a  shilling 
a  head,  and  drives  the  herd  to  a  sheltered  part  of  the 
forest,  where  there  is  2*lcnty  of  mast  and  a  conveniency 
of  water.  Here  he  gives  them  a  plentiful  su2iper 
which  he  had  already  collected,  sounding  his  horn 
during  the  repast,  lie  then  turns  them  into  the  litter 
which  he  has  made  round  some  spreading  tree,  where, 
after  their  long  journey  and  hearty  meal,  they  sleep 
deliciously. 

The  next  morning  he  lets  them  look  a  little  around 
them,  shows  them  where  they  arc  to  drink,  leaves  them 
to  pick  U2J  the  remnants  of  the  last  night’s  meal,  and 
as  evening  comes  on  gives  them  another  2>lcntiful 
repast  under  the  neighbouring  trees,  which  rain  acorns 
on  them  for  an  hour  together  at  the  sound  of  his  horn. 
He  then  sends  them  again  to  sleep. 

The  following  day  he  leaves  them  still  more  to  them¬ 
selves,  2'rocuring  them  another  meal  2’crhaps,  and 
having  an  eye  on  their  evening  hours.  After  this  ho 
throws  his  sty  02ien,  and  le.aves  them  to  cater  for  them¬ 
selves  entirely,  exce2>t  that  now  and  then,  in  calm 
weather,  when  the  mast  falls  sparingly,  he  may  sound 
his  horn  and  call  them  to  a  gratuitous  meal.  In 
general  they  need  little  attention,  returning  regularly 
home  at  night,  though  they  often  wander  in  the  day 
two  or  three  miles  from  their  sty.  13y  this  manage¬ 
ment  the  herd  is  c.arried  home  to  their  rcs2)ective 
owners  in  such  condition  that  a  little  dry  meal  will 
soon  fatten  them. 

The  orchards  are  amuent  in  pears,  jdums,  and  apples ; 
the  hedges  arc  filled  with  the  abundance  of  their  wild 
cro2)3,  crabs,  black,  glossy  clusters  of  privet,  buck- 
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thorn,  elderberries,  which  furnish  the  fanner  with  a 
cordial  cup  on  his  return  from  market  on  a  winter’s 
eve,  and  blackberries,  reminding  us  of  the  babes  in  the 
wood.  The  hedgerows  are  brightened  also  with  a 
profusion  of  scarlet  berries,  of  hips,  haws,  honey¬ 
suckles,  viburnum,  and  briory.  'I'hc  fruit  of  the 
mountain  ash,  woody  nightshade,  and  wild  service  is 
truly  beautiful.  Nor  are  the  violct-hued  sloes  and 
bullaccs,  or  the  crimson  mossy  excrescences  of  the 
wild  rose  tree,  insignificant  objects  amid  the  autumnal 
splendours  of  the  waning  year. 

Beautiful  are  the  fern  and  heath-covered  wastes  in 
September,  where  one  may  lie  hidden  for  hours,  watch¬ 
ing  how  beast,  bird,  and  insect  pass  their  time  away, 
and  what  they  do  in  these  solitudes.  “  In  such  spots,” 
sjiys  a  delightful  writer  in  the  Book  of  Days,  “we  have 
seen  great  gorsc-bushes  in  bloom,  high  as  the  head  of 
a  mounted  horseman ;  impenetrable  plaees  where  the 
bramble  and  the  sloe  had  become  entangled  with  the 
furze  and  the  branches  of  stunted  hawthorns  that  had 
never  been  able  to  grow  clear  of  the  wild  wjistc  of 
underwood;  spots  where  the  boldest  himter  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  draw  in  his  rein,  and  leave  the  hounds  to 
work  their  way  through  the  tangled  maze.  JIany  of 
these  hawthorns  were  old  and  grey,  and  looked  as  if 
some  giant  hand  had  twisted  a  dozen  iron  steins  into 
one,  and  left  them  to  grow  and  harden  together  in 
ridges,  and  knots,  and  coils,  that  looked  like  the  relics 
of  some  older  world,  peopled  with  other  creations  than 
those  the  eye  now  dwells  upon.” 

In  the  woods  the  splendour  of  the  mushroom  tribe  is 
astonishing,  some  of  them  presenting  the  brightest 
hues  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  rivalling  in  grace  and 
brilliance  even  the  rose  and  the  lily.  “  They  are,”  says 
a  favourite  author,  “  of  eveiy  size,  shade,  and  colour, 
accortling  to  species  and  situation,  from  the  slender 
scarlet  or  bright  yellow  filament  ujion  some  decaying 
stump  to  the  bold  broad  agaric,  of  a  foot  in  height  and 
diameter,  standing  in  the  forest  as  a  fitting  table  for 
King  Oberon.  Some  are  broad,  tabular,  and  flecked 
with  brown ;  some,  in  the  shade  of  trees,  of  a  pearly 
whiteness,  others  of  a  brilliant  rose  colour ;  some  have 
their  delicate  surfaces  studded  with  dark  embossments ; 
some  are  fashioned  like  a  Chinese  parasol,  others  arc 
gibbous  and  grotesque.  There  is  the  massy  imff-ball, 
which,  before  it  becomes  dry,  has  been  known  to  | 
«  eigh  several  pounds ;  the  pestilent,  scented,  and  ginger 
mushrooms,  for  all  the  world  like  Simnel  cakes;  and 
out  in  the  old  meadows,  the  snowy  mushrooms  arc 
springing  hour  by  hour.” 

In  late  years,  and  especially  in  the  northern  parts  of 
the  island,  a  good  deal  of  corn  may  still  be  abroad  in 
the  beginning  of  the  month.  Our  Saxon  ancestors 
called  September  Gcrstinoiia(h,hecaMse  they  then  realised 
their  crop  of  bai  ley  or  gerst,  a  crop  of  unusual  import¬ 
ance  to  them  on  account  of  the  favourite  beverage 
which  they  brewed  from  it.  In  Kent  and  Sussex  we 
may  still  find  the  country  odorous  with  the  aroma  of 
hop,  as  it  is  breathed  from  the  drying-kilns  and  huge 
waggons,  piled  with  towering  loads  of  hops,  thronging 
the  roads  to  London. 

A  singular  vegetable  production  which  is  gathered 


this  month  is  saffron,  a  species  of  crocus,  cultivated 
chiefly  in  Essex,  on  a  considerable  tract  of  ground, 
about  ten  miles  across,  near  Saffron  Walden.  The 
saffron-grounds  vary  in  extent  from  one  to  three  acres, 
which,  after  being  well  manured,  arc  planted  some 
time  in  the  month  of  July,  allowing  about  200,000 
roots  to  an  acre.  These  flower  successively  for  about 
three  weeks  in  September,  and  the  blossoms  are  collected 
every  day  before  the  ’  are  thoroughly  expanded.  When 
gathered  they  arc  immediately  spread  upon  a  largo 
table,  and  the  fine  branched  filaments  on  the  inside  of 
the  flower — the  stamens — are  pulled  out  by  women  and 
children,  and  being  dried  in  flat,  square  cakes,  are 
ready  for  sale.  Saffron  is  of  a  deep  orange  colour, 
and  possesses  a  strong  aromatic  odour.  It  is  used  in 
medicine  as  a  cordial,  and  it  gives  a  fine  bright  yellow 
dye. 

The  farmer  has  but  a  short  rest,  for  no  sooner  is  the 
harvest  gathered  in  than  the  fields  are  again  ploughed 
up  and  prepared  for  the  winter  corn,  rye,  and  wheat 
which  are  sown  during  this  month  and  the  next. 

In  some  counties,  piarticularly  Herefordshire,  IVor- 
cestershire,  Somersetshire,  and  Devonshire,  the  good 
folk  are  busily  employed  in  cider-making  about  the 
close  of  the  month.  The  apples,  after  being  carefully 
gathered,  arc  laid  awhile  to  mellow,  and  then  crushed 
in  a  mill,  and  pressed  till  all  their  juice  is  extracted. 
In  crushing  it  is  considered  desirable  that  the  rinds  and 
kernels  should  be  thoroughly  pressed,  as  on  the  former 
the  colour,  and  on  the  latter  the  flavour,  of  the  liquor 
essentially  depend.  Wooden  tubs  or  troughs  receive 
the  expressed  liquor,  which  is  then  placed  in  casks  and 
left  to  ferment.  This  operation  being  successfully 
completed,  the  cider,  bright  and  clear,  is  racked  off 
into  other  casks,  which  arc  allowed  to  stand  in  the 
open  air  till  the  ensuing  spring  with  their  bungs  lightly 
fixed,  but  which  are  then  tightly  closed.  The  best 
time  for  bottling  it  is  said  to  be  when  it  is  from  eigh¬ 
teen  mouths  to  two  years  old,  or  rather  when  it  has 
acquired  its  highest  brightness  and  flavour  in  the 
cask. 

The  manufacture  of  jam  and  jelly  is  an  under¬ 
taking  of  some  importance  in  all  Scottish  households 
above  the  humblest,  and  in  South  Britain  the  process 
is  alto  extensively  carried  on.  The  jelly-making 
season  may  be  said  to  extend  from  the  beginning  of 
July  to  the  end  of  September,  beginning  with  straw¬ 
berries,  and  going  out  with  apples  and  plums.  Great 
care  is  exercised  in  the  selection  of  a  dry  day  for  the 
operation,  to  insure  the  proper  thickening  of  the  boiled 
juice.  In  country  places,  besides  the  ordinary  fruits 
of  the  garden,  many  of  the  wild  products  of  the  woods 
and  fields  are  made  use  of  in  the  manufacture  of  pre¬ 
serves.  The  bilberry  or  blaeberry,  the  barberry,  and, 
above  all,  the  bramble,  are  largely  employed  for  this 
purpose ;  while  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  and  the 
moorland  districts,  the  cranberry,  the  whortleberry, 
and  even  the  harsh  and  unsavory  berries  of  the  rowan 
or  mountain-ash,  are  made  into  jam. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  deer  never  look  so  beau¬ 
tiful  as  when  in  autumn  they  move  about  or  couch 
amid  the  rich  russet-coloured  fern — when  there  is  a 
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blue  atmosphere  in  the  distance,  and  the  trees  scattered 
around  arc  of  many-changing  hues.  There  is  a  majesty 
in  the  movements  of  these  graceful  animals,  both  in 
the  manner  of  their  walk  and  the  way  they  carry  their 
heads  crowmed  with  picturesque  antlers.  Then  they 
arc  so  particular  in  their  choice  of  pasture,  refusing  to 
eat  where  the  verdure  is  rank  or  trampled  down  ;  also 
feeding  very  slowly,  and,  when  satisfied,  lying  down  to 
chew  the  cud  at  their  ease. 

The  29th  of  September — the  feast  of  St.  Michael  and 
all  the  Holy  Angels — is  the  day  for  eating  geese,  though 
why  the  carnal  custom  should  be  associated  with  tlie 
more  spiritual  employment  of  honouring  the  saint  is  a 
puzzle  to  the  antiquaries.  But  just  now  the  geese  are 
iu  high  season.  They  stand  in  flocks  at  stubble-field 
gates,  and  look  imploringly ;  everywhere  you  arc  called 
on  to  note  that  they  are  no  longer  green,  but  have 
grown  grey  and  corpulent,  and  have  but  one  earthly 
desire  left,  and  that  is  to  be  done  brown  !  There  is  no 
resisting  this. 

About  the  middle  of  the  month  the  common  snake 
slou(/hs  or  casts  its  skin.  It  ai)pear3  to  i)art  with  its 
whole  external  covering ;  even  the  outer  coat  of  the 
eyes  scales  off,  and  is  left  in  the  head  of  the  slough,  like 
a  pair  of  spectacles.  While  the  snake  undergoes  this 
operation,  he  entangles  himself  intricately  in  the  grass 
and  weeds,  in  order  by  their  friction  to  facilitate  the 
changing  of  his  garment.  A  snake-fancier  on  one 
occasion  saw  a  snake  in  the  act  of  casting  his  skin, 
and  he  says  it  reminded  him  of  a  labouring  man  draw¬ 
ing  his  .smock-frock  over  his  head.  The  new  skin  was 
perfect  in  colour  and  appearance,  but  the  snake 
appeared  in  a  very  languid  and  exhausted  state. 

Wherever  the  soil  is  extensively  cultivated  the  com¬ 
mon  partridge  thrives  and  multiplies,  and  with  all  the 
persecutions  to  which  it  is  subjected,  we  never  find 
these  birds  driven  to  make  their  permanent  abode  in 
wild  and  solitary  places.  While  the  corn  is  standing 
they  have  a  ready  and  safe  retreat  from  most  of  their 
numerous  enemies.  After  it  is  cut  they  generally  resort, 
in  the  daytime,  to  groves  and  covers,  to  be  out  of  reach 
of  birds  of  prey;  but  at  night  the  dread  of  foxes, 
weasels,  and  other  small  wild  quadrupeds  that  haunt 
these  sheltered  places,  drives  them  to  the  open  stubble, 
in  the  middle  of  which  they  nestle  together  and  spend 
the  hours  of  darkness.  On  the  first  day  of  September 
(except  when  it  falls  on  a  Sunday)  the  shooting  of 
partridges  becomes  lawful.  Partridges’  eggs  arc  seldom 
fewer  than  twelve  in  number,  while  they  are  often  as 
many  as  twenty.  The  parents  lead  out  their  young, 
and  direct  tlicm  to  insects,  larvaj,  and  eggs,  particu¬ 
larly  the  eggs  of  ants. 

Towards  the  cud  of  the  month  the  common  swallow 
disappears,  migrating,  as  many  believe,  to  warmer 
regions.  Many  other  of  the  soft-billed  birds  that  feed 
on  insects  also  disappear  on  the  approach  of  cold 
weather.  On  the  other  hand,  some  birds  at  this  season 
arrive  from  still  more  northerly  countries  to  spend  the 
winter  with  us.  Curlews,  sandpipers,  snipes,  the  bean- 
goose,  the  fieldfare,  and  the  Norway  thiush  arrive  to 
make  up  for  dotterels,  fern-owls,  llycatchcrs,  white- 
throats,  warblers,  recd-si)arrows,  wheatcars,  and  many 
others  that  have  bid  us  good-bye  till  next  April  or  so. 


The  wood-owl  now  begins  to  hoot,  the  stone-curlew  to 
clamour ;  and  those  sweet  and  mellow-toncd  songsters, 
the  woodlark,  thrush,  and  blackbird,  commence  at  this 
time  their  autumnal  music. 

At  this  season  it  is  proper  to  straiten  the  entrance  of 
beehives,  that  wasps  and  other  depredators  may  have 
less  opportunity  of  getting  in  and  devouring  tho  honey 
The  bees  seem  to  move  wearily  from  flower  to  flower, 
for  they  lie  wider  asunder  now  than  they  did  a  month 
ago,  and  the  little  hillocks  covered  with  wild  thyme, 
which  they  scarcely  deigned  to  notice  then,  they  now 
gladly  alight  upon,  and  revel  amid  the  tiny  sprigs  of 
lavender-coloured  bloom. 

Taking  a  sylvan  stroll,  and  looking  about  and  above 
us,  we  may  perceive,  seated  on  a  branch — i^robably  of 
oak,  or  maybe  of  beech,  or  lime,  or  hazel — a  little 
monster,  with  head  and  shoulders  elevated  d  la  Sphinx, 
and,  stretched  out  above  them,  a  pair  of  bony  arms, 
jointed,  long,  and  not  unlike  the  claws  of  a  lobster, 
while  to  balance  these  a  couple  of  slender  horny  appen¬ 
dages  arise  from  near  the  tail.  From  this  strange  little 
caterpillar  we  shall  get  iu  due  time  a  beautiful  moth, 
called,  from  the  monstrous  figure  of  its  larva,  “the 
lobster.”  One  of  the  largest  and  handsomest  of  our 
English  moths  is  “the  emperor,”  his  greyish  robe 
tinged  with  pui-ple,  ami  banded  and  waved  with  white, 
purplish  and  dark  brown.  Just  now,  having  fed  on 
the  willow  or  blackthorn  as  a  cater2ullar,  he  begins  to 
{)rcparc  himself  a  flask-shaped  silken  chamber  in  which 
to  jiass  his  chrysalis  days.  The  spotted  “wood- 
leopard”  moth  may  still  be  seen,  and  the  goat-moth, 
whose  larva  is  called  the  oak-piercer,  and  sometimes 
the  splendid  tiger-moth  comes  sailing  by  on  Tyrian 
wings  that  fairly  dazzle  the  eye  with  their  beauty. 
U’he  monarch  of  English  butterflies,  the  “purple 
emi)cror,”  and  two  other  of  our  latest  and  handsomest, 
the  “admiral”  and  “peacock's  eye,”  are  frequently 
found  veiling  their  glories  from  the  September  sun  on 
the  trunk  or  branches  of  the  oak.  The  “  large  green” 
grasshopper  chiq^s  loudly  from  hedges  and  marshy 
jdaces,  excej)!  when  he  catches  the  sound  of  an 
api)roaching  footfall.  The  geometric  spider  forms  its 
railiated  circle  on  every  bush,  ami  the  gossamer  spider 
hangs  its  silken  threads  on  every  blade  of  grass. 

“  Whoever,”  says  Aird,  “  wishes  to  see  the  battles  of 
spiders  m.ay  easily  manage  it  thus : — Let  him,  .any  fine 
August  or  Seiitcmbcr  morning,  when  the  hedges  and 
bushes  are  swarming  with  their  webs,  lift  one,  web  .and 
all,  with  a  tuig,  and  kt  it  down  softly  by  its  thread  on 
the  centre  of  another  web,  where  sits  a  fellow  its  likely 
match  in  point  of  size,  and  to  it  they  go  immodi.ately. 
If  a  tly  or  any  other  jiroper  bait  be  dropped  into  the 
web,  and  four  or  five  other  spiders  be  brought  to  the 
l)roy,  the  battle  rages  like  \Vaterloo.  The  lean  red 
sjiiiler  with  long  legs  beats  all  the  rest  hollow.” 

The  summer  has  been  sw.allowcd  up  by  .autumn. 
Wc  have  in  present  possession  what  the  spring  sweetly 
told  us  we  should  inherit  and  enjoy;  and  the  oa’.th, 
s.atislieJ  with  the  fruit  of  her  work,  is,  like  the  labourer 
in  his  home  at  eventide,  quietly  i)re2>aring  for  th.at 
sleep  which  will  invigorate  her  for  a  new  season  of 
production. 
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Paws,  SepUmher. 

mi  us  there  are  rumours  of  war  which  become 
*  »  stronger  if  not  more  definite  each  day.  There 
are  those  amongst  us  who  are  anxious  to  precipitate 
matters,  forgetful  of  the  wise  precept  of  Talleyrand, 
always  to  put  off  till  to-morrow  what  you  are  not  com¬ 
pelled  to  do  to-day.  Others  there  are  who  regaul  the 
war  question  with  enviable  indifference — people  who 
are  prepared  for  anything  or  nothing;  while  others, 
again,  laugh  at  the  matter  as  a  clever  Imperial  ruse  for 
the  keeping  of  unquiet  people  quiet  with  the  anticipa¬ 
tions  of  a  fracas,  and  the  polite,  perfectly  inoffensive, 
but  aggravating  annoyance  of  our  excellent  friend  and 
cordial  ally,  Bismarck.  Let  us  wait  with  patience 
until  the  Imperial  visit  is  concluded.  It  is  not  rightly 
known  whether  Napoleon  will  visit  the  King  of  Prussia 
as  well  as  the  Emperor  of  Austria.  With  Austria  he 
condoles  on  the  melancholy  fate  of  Maximilian,  so  that 
we  have  no  reason  to  look  for  further  motive  in  that 
visit.  There  is  talk  of  a  visit  to  Constantinople — the 
Emperor  and  Empress  to  be  entertained  by  the  Sultan 
— the  West  going  to  the  East  —  the  Cross  to  the 
Crescent.  It  is  said  the  Empress  is  intent  on  visiting 
the  Holy  Places.  Who  can  say?  She  may  be  a  second 
Helena,  and  discover  some  wondrous  relics.  But  St. 
Helena  is  not  altogether  an  agreeable  name  with  our 
dynasty. 

The  Emperor,  who  always  receives  on  Sunday.s — and 
your  own  Lord  IMayor,  foregoing  your  Sabbatarian 
strictness,  paid  Ids  respects  on  the  first  day  of  the 
week,  and  as  we  hear  got  into  sad  trouble  with  his 
chamber  of  deputies  in  consequence — hun,  the  Em¬ 
peror  on  Sunday  (.\ugust  4th)  received  a  deputation 
of  fifty-three  commissioners  of  the  Exldbition,  and 
heard  from  the  lips  of  Count  d’ Avila  that  amongst  the 
great  works  of  peace,  the  memory  of  which  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  reign  would  transmit  to  posterity,  the  Universal 
Exhibition  of  18G7  would  take  the  first  place.  The 
Emperor  also  learned  that  the  foreign  commissioners 
were  touched  on  witnessing  the  august  consort  of  the 
Emperor,  the  Empress  Eugehiie,  taking  so  high  an 
interest  iu  the  Exhibition ;  also  that  the  Prince  Im¬ 
perial  was  made  to  comprehend,  by  having  his  name 
associated  with  that  of  the  Emperor’s,  what  would  one 
day  be  his  task  in  the  path  of  progress  and  civilisation. 
The  Emperor  very  graciously  replied ;  but  whether  the 
foreign  comirdssioners  were  backed  in  all  the  things 
they  said  by  the  foreign  cxhibitoi’S  is  a  little  doubtful. 
There  are  pcoide  on  your  side  of  the  Channel  discon¬ 
tented  somewhat  with  the  awards,  and  inclined  to  say 
they  have  not  been  dealt  with  fairly  because  they 
have  not  come  off  with  the  lion’s  share  of  prizes.  l\'e 
arc  none  of  us  very  well  satisfied  with  the  result  of 
the  I’alaco  of  Peace  iu  the  Field  of  Mars.  d\'c  arc 
not  disposed  to  build  another.  It  seems  to  most  of 
us  that  the  world  has  had  enough  of  this  sort  of  enter¬ 
tainment. 

There  has  been  some  interest  excited  in  the  now 
rather  dull  Exhibition  by  a  trial  of  strength  between 
rival  locksmiths.  Tlie  makers  of  iron  safes — fire-iiroof 
and  burglar-proof — have  been  vaunting  their  respec¬ 
tive  merits ;  and  on  one  safe,  of  American  manu¬ 


facture,  a  challenge  has  been  posted  in  which  the 
proprietor,  Silas  Herring,  of  New  York,  wagered  a 
thousand  to  fifty  thousand  francs  that  his  safe  could 
not  be  forced.  Mr.  Chatwood,  an  English  manufac¬ 
turer  and  exhibitor,  accepted  the  challenge,  and  lock¬ 
smith  laughed  at  locksmith.  Mr.  Herring,  with  able 
assistants  and  extensive  machinery,  forced  Mr.  Chat- 
wood’s  safe  in  three  hours ;  Mr.  Chatwood,  with  very 
inefficient  labourers  and  scarcely  any  apparatus,  forced 
Mr.  Herring’s  safe  in  three  hours  and  twenty  minutes, 
so  that  in  point  of  time  the  Yankees  won.  But  you 
English  had  the  best  of  it,  only  you  arc  so  clumsy — 
gicat  with  the  sledge-hammer,  but  children  in  the  use 
of  wedges.  One  thing  is  satisfactory  —  no  commou 
burglars  could  force  either  safe,  and  re  gular  workmen 
could  do  it  only  under  circumstances  which  are  seldom 
at  !i  thief’s  command. 

There  is  the  rumour  of  some  new  and  wonderful  piece 
of  artillery,  the  invention  of  the  Emperor.  It  is  a 
field-gun  which  at  one  discharge  may  destroy  a  batta¬ 
lion.  The  rumour  is  that  the  operatives  engaged  iu  its 
manufacture  arc  locked  up  day  and  night ;  they  are 
never  permitted  to  leave  the  premises,  and  his  Imperial 
Majesty  keeps  the  key  of  their  workshop  and  prison- 
house.  You  may  attach  what  importance  you  please 
to  the  story.  The  Emperor  is  certainly  an  excellent 
artillerist,  and  of  an  original  genius. 

Originality  is  our  forte.  Truly,  sometimes  you  may 
improve  on  our  ideas,  but  the  idea,  the  germ,  the  seed- 
thought  is  ours.  In  the  Rue  St.  JIartin  a  young  fellow, 
tired  of  life,  has  committed  suicide  after  a  fashion  which 
it  is  to  be  hoped  no  one  will  follow.  He  has  made  a 
pincushion  of  his  heart,  sticking  in  no  less  than  fifty 
pins,  leaving  a  letter  stating  that  as  fate  was  pricking 
him  to  death  with  disappointment,  he  had  resolved 
to  end  it.  Sec  our  originality  even  in  suicide. 

The  education  of  the  Prince  Imperial  is  now  to  be 
conducted  in  a  more  public  and  more  ordinary  fashion 
than  has  yet  been  thought  proper.  He  is  to  follow  the 
lectures  at  our  lyceums,  living  in  common  with  the 
boys  belonging  to  every  class,  and  subject  to  the  same 
discipline.  In  this  arrangement  the  Emperor  is  not 
original :  the  sons  of  Louis  Philippe  were  so  educated. 

Y'our  Mr.  Sothern’s  entertainment,  the  I.ord  Dun¬ 
dreary,  is  beginning  to  be  understood.  It  is  said  the 
Emperor  enjoyed  it.  Certainly  it  takes  a  long  time  to 
comprehend  the  humour,  and  people  who  do  not  know 
any  better  are  apt  to  think  that  it  is  a  veritable  type  of 
every  member  of  your  Chamber  of  Peers.  If  it  is  they 
must  be  objectsof  compassion — imbeciles — which,  as  you 
still  worship  them,  is  what  we  cannot  understand  at  all. 

AVe  arc  amusing  ourselves  with  a  new  means  of  loco¬ 
motion.  A\'e  have  a  mania  for  velocipedes.  Early 
every  morning  the  space  about  the  cascade  is  thronged 
by  the  drivers  of  these  singular  vehicles,  and  by  those 
who  have  come  to  see  the  sport. 

The  fCte  of  the  15th  passed  off  as  usual.  The  Bourse 
closed,  grave  business  suspended,  gay  business  stirring, 
with  Te  Dtum  in  the  morning,  bread  and  meat  for  the 
poor,  a  gallant  display  of  Hags,  open  playhouses,  illu¬ 
minations  and  fireworks.  The  Muniteur  contained  a 
list  of  {)crsons,  extending  over  nine  colmnns,  civil  and 
military,  promoted  to  the  Legion  of  Honour. 
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CONCERTS,  DRAMAS,  ENTERTAINMENTS,  &c. 

HE  little  theatre  in  the  Ilaymarkct  seems  to  have 
regularly  a.lopte^l  the  custom  formerly  observed 
by  its  opposite  neighbour,  and  liave  its  arricre-mtson. 
an  attempt  that  might  seem  rather  hazardous  -when  all 
fashionable  London  is  “  out  of  town,”  but  which  is 
rendered  successful  by  the  truly'  admirable  manner  in 
which  those  fashionable  comedies  and  plays  that  form 
the  sjKctalUe  hero  are  represented  throughout.  No¬ 
where  else  can  the  plays  of  the  witty  Sheridan  and  his 
successor  and  part  namesake,  Slieridan  Knowles,  be 
witnessed  in  such  absolute  perfection,  while  the  craitc 
dc  let  cniiie  of  the  intellectual  feast  is  £U]iplicd  by  the 
engagement  of  that  accomplished  and  truly  versatile 
actress,  Jliss  Amy  Sedgwick,  who  is  undoubtedly,  both 
by  genius,  style,  and  appearance,  the  only  legitimate 
impersonator  of  the  line  ladies  of  comedy  at  the  i>re- 
Bont  day— the  I^ady  Teazle,  Julia,  and  Comstance  jiar 
cxcL !U  nee — ^lieroines  heretofore  associated  with  the  names 
of  the  elegant  ^liss  Earren  (Countess  of  Derby) ;  the 
imiircsiive  Miss  Eanny  Kemble  (Mrs.  Rutler),  and  tlie 
brilliant  Mrs.  Nesbitt  (Lady  Roothby).  All  their 
cspecLil  attributes  seem  united  in  the  person  of  their 
present  gifted  successor,  on  whoso  shoulders  their 
mantles  have  most  worthily  descended.  Buoyant  and 
hilarious  as  the  mirth-loving  “  neighbour”  Constance  ; 
gay  and  sprightly  as  Lady  Teazle,  in  the  earlier  scenes 
of  the  School  for  Scuuihil,  her  mtinners  and  bearing  in 
the  more  serious  portion  of  the  comedy  comprised  in 
the  celebrated  “screen”  scene  are  replete  with  true 
dignity  ami  feeling ;  nor  must  we  omit  her  touching 
and  truthful  impersonations  of  the  heroines  in  The 
Coqiultc  and  An  Cncqual  Mutch,  of  both  of  which  parts 
she  was  the  original  reiuesentative. 

Mr.  IVebstcr,  jun.,  has  adapted  one  of  George 
Sand's  novels  to  the  Olyminc  stage,  under  the  title 
of  The  Gras.dtopprr.  It  introduces  to  the  public  the 
sisters  Ada  and  Emma  Webb.  At  the  Strand  Thcati’o 
Jlr.  Elliot  Galcr  and  Miss  Fanny  Reeves  have  been 
giving  for  a  few  nights  their  cpiru  dc  salon  entertain¬ 
ment,  which  met  with  deserved  success  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  and  St.  James’s  Hall.  Kate  Terry's  farewell 
perfonuances  have  attracted  large  audiences  at  the 
Adelplii.  As  Pauline  in  the  Lady  of  Lyons,  and  Beatrice 
in  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  IMiss  Terry,  by  her  animated 
impersonations,  deepened  the  regret  which  is  univer¬ 
sally  felt  at  her  withdrawal  from  the  stage.  Her  “last 
twelve  nights”  were  remarkably  attractive. 

The  concerts  so  well  conducted  for  several  years  by 
the  late  Alfred  Mellon,  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre, 
were  resumed  on  the  loth  of  August  under  the  director¬ 
ship  of  Mr.  John  Russell.  L’nder  the  able  leadership 
of  Signor  Bottesini,  assisted  by  Herr  Johann  Strauss, 
an  orchestra  has  been  formed  worthy  of  the  occasion. 
TIio  performances  of  M.  IVchli  on  the  pianoforte  and 
Mr.  R.  C.  Levey  on  the  violin,  although  inferior  to 
some  instrumentalists  who  have  appeared  during  the 
last  few  years,  do  much  to  cattract  the  large  audiences 
which  nightly  fill  the  house,  while  the  singing  of 
Mesdames  Eraclco  and  Sarolta  create  a  perfect  furore ; 
indeed,  the  last-mentioned  lady  is  nightly  overladen 
with  the  bouquets  thrown  her  by  an  enthusiastic 


audience.  Lc  Petit  Bonn.ay,  who  is  known  for  his  per¬ 
formances  on  the  xylophone,  is  among  the  attractions, 
and  the  promises  given  of  the  appearance  of  several 
old  favourites,  besides  some  new  artistes,  should  make 
the  season  very  successful.  We  should  not  omit  men¬ 
tioning  the  selection  from  Gounod’s  last  new  opera  of 
Romeo  and  Julut,  so  ably  arranged  by  Signor  Bottesini, 
for  which,  however,  we  cannot  i^rcdict  so  great  a  furore 
as  was  created  by  the  same  composer’s  magnificent 
opera  of  Faust, 

The  Agricultural  Hall  has  been  converted  into  a 
temple  of  music,  and  draws  crowded  audiences.  It  is 
not,  however,  to  the  music  we  should  ascribe  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  attraction  which  the  hall  of  “  menic”  Islington 
now  offers.  The  entertainment  is  very  good,  there  is 
no  reason  to  fiml  fault  with  it,  but  the  powerful  magnet 
is  in  the  superb  decorations  and  illuminations,  especially 
the  introduction  of  variegated  lights.  The  hall  is 
really  beautiful,  and  is  not  inaptly  called  a  fairy  palace. 

The  Hereford  ^lusieal  Festival  is  remarkable  not 
only  by  the  production  of  a  new  sacred  pastoral 
by  ^I.  Otto  Goldschmidt,  but  by  the  reappearance  of 
Madame  Goldschmidt  (Jenny  Lind).  She  sustains  the 
chief  part,  that  of  Ruth ;  Mr.  Santley  takes  the  part  of 
Boaz ;  ^ladame  Patey-IVhytock  takes  that  of  Naomi. 
The  words  of  Scripture  arc  followed  implicitly,  with 
the  exception  of  a  chorale  which  forms  part  of  a  scene 
between  Boaz  and  the  reapers,  which  is  a  verse  from 
an  old  German  hymn.  The  chorale  is  set  to  its  own 
proper  tunc.  The  prominent  melody  is  an  ancient 
.Jewish  tunc,  as  given  in  the  ancient  melodics  of  the 
Liturgy  of  the  Spanish  and  rortuguese  Jews,  by  the  Rev. 
M.  De  Sola  and  Mr.  Aquila. 

By  the  way,  on  the  subject  of  concerts,  entertain¬ 
ments,  &c.,  there  is  a  book  just  out  that  will  be  read 
with  interest ;  it  is  The  Enterprising  Impresario,  by  Mr. 
William  Beale,  a  book  full  of  professional  experience. 

The  novelty  at  the  Crystal  Palace  this  month  has 
been  the  game  of  La  Crosse,  by  a  party  of  the  Red¬ 
skins.  It  is  the  national  game  of  Canada,  and  will 
probably  become  popular  here.  It  resembles  cricket, 
inasmuch  as  the  men  on  cither  side  have  their  given 
posts,  such  as  point,  coverpoint,  centre,  home,  and 
field ;  it  resembles  racket,  inasmuch  as  the  ball  is 
knocked  about  with  an  instrument  consisting  of  a  long 
stick  bent  at  one  end,  with  tightly-strained  network 
spread  over  the  loop;  and  it  resembles  hockey  and 
football,  inasmuch  as  there  is  a  contest  between  two 
sides  for  the  possession  of  the  ball.  The  ball,  however, 
is  much  smaller  than  the  ordinary  football,  and  as 
neither  hand  nor  foot  must  touch  it,  everything  depends 
upon  the  use  of  the  crosse,  which  is  handled  by  the 
Indians  with  remarkable  skill.  In  the  centre  of  the 
field  is  fixed  the  starting  flag,  where  the  ball  is  thrown 
down  to  be  knocked,  if  possible,  between  two  flags 
seven  feet  apart,  planted  some  hundreds  of  yards  off  at 
cither  end  of  the  field.  These  narrow  passages  are 
called  goals,  and  each  is  guarded  by  the  goal-keeper, 
whose  business  it  is  to  prevent  the  ball  coming  through 
it  The  game  is  necessarily  a  long  one,  the  i)layers 
sometimes  getting  within  an  inch  of  the  desired  spot 
only  to  find  the  ball  huiled  through  the  air  back  into 
the  centre. 
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THE  FASHIONS. 

A  cu.VNf!!'  comes  over 
tlr,'  fasliioiis  this  month, 
with  the  opeuing  of  a  new 
season.  At  the  present 
moment  tlii.s  eliange  is  not 
perceptible  in  the  toilets 
that  are  seen  in  wear,  Init 
if  we  enter  any  warehouse 
of  hanfat  notirrnut/s  we 
shall  find  quite  a  stock  of 
materials  for  the  autumn. 

The  greatest  novelty 
(like  most  novelties,  a;i 
old  fashion  revived)  is 
shot  silk.  All  the  new 
glace  silks  are  shot ;  bright 
pink  and  black,  brown  and 
gold,  orange  and  dark 
green  are  amongst  the 
favourite  tints  for  di-esscs 
to  wear  in  the  daytime, 
and  for  the  evening  there 
is  quite  a  series  of  soft 
colours,  blue  and  white, 
mauve,  green  and  rose- 
colour  and  white — very 
brilliant  and  remarkably 
pretty  by  gaslight. 

Dresses  of  this  kind  are 
generally  trimmed  witii 
black  guipure  or  Ch;m- 
tilly  lace,  and  with  a  deli¬ 
cate  passementerie  orna- 
metit  and  crimped  fringe 
of  both  colours  of  the  silk. 

Ilrocaded  silks  are  also 
prepared  in  great  num¬ 
bers  for  autumn  and  winter 
dresses.  A  favourite  style 
for  a  walking  dress  is  a  .small  broc.aded  pattern  in 
violet,  green,  liismarck,  or  any  other  colour  upon  a 
black  ground,  'riien  there  are  brocaded  silks  of  two 
shades  of  one  colour,  the  brocaded  pattern  being  light 
and  the  ground  dark.  This  is  ('specially  pretty  in  the 
rich  golden  shades  of  brown  called  llismaiKjk,  and  also 
in  violet  and  grey.  Though  chined  silks  are  quite  as 
fashionable,  they  are  not  so  effective  as  those  with  the 
brocaded  patterns,  and  always  look  rather  muddled. 


know, 
r,that 
s  arc 
s  im- 
it  to 


lai'ciiir,  in¬ 
stead  of  tho.se 
of  the  present 
moment,  and 
like  to  plan 
and  choose 
long  before 
the  time 
comes  towear 
the  dress. 

If  we  look 
in  at  Madame 
Tieffort's,  we 


51C. — Walking  Toilet. 


shall  see  many  very  stvlish  costumes,  both  short  and 
long. 

Here  is  one  of  light  grey  leno,  trimmed  with  a  very 
pretty  violet  and  white  silk  braid,  with  soft  velvety 
violet  tufts  and  white  fringe.  'I’wo  rows  of  this  trim¬ 
ming  are  put  on  plain  round  the  bottom  of  the  under¬ 
skirt,  and  one  round  the  upper-skirt,  which  is  looped 
up  on  either  side  with  a  long  pointed  lappet,  trimmed 
to  corresponA 
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The  paletot  is  of  a  very  peculiar  shape.  The  front 
pieces  fall  straight  ami  loose  ;  they  are  long  and  pointed 
at  the  bottom ;  the  side-pieces  are  short,  and  cut  square 
at  the  bottom ;  the  back  piece  is  pointed  like  the  front, 
but  much  shorter.  The  sleeves  are  demi-tight,  with 
revers.  Every  part  of  the  paletot  is  trimmed  with  two 
rows  of  the  same  kind  as  that  upon  the  skirts.  A 
leghorn  hint,  turned  up  with  violet  velvet,  and  trimmed 
with  a  light  border  of  tips 
of  white  feathers,  com¬ 
pletes  this  pretty  walking 
toilet. 

Another  walking  cos¬ 
tume  is  of  felt-grey  Irish 
poplin ,  the  under-skirt  is 
trimmed  with  six  cross¬ 
strips  of  the  same,  piped 
on  either  side  with  red 
silk.  One  similar  strip  is 
placed  round  the  bottom 
of  the  second  skirt,  which 
is  considerably  shorter, 
and  ornamented  with  lap¬ 
pets  piped  with  red.  Tno 
dress  is  fastened  all  the 
way  down  in  front  with 
bullet-shaped  coral  but¬ 
tons.  A  paletot  of  the 
same  material  is  tight- 
fitting,  with  a  round  waist¬ 
band  and  pi'plum  basques. 

The  coat-sleeves  are  trim¬ 
med  with  tabs  piped  with 
red ;  there  are  three  of 
these  at  the  bottom  and 
three  at  the  top.  The 
whole  paletot  is  trimmed 
with  cross-strips  piped 
with  red,  and  with  coral 
buttons,  to  correspond 
with  the  dress.  White 
straw  hat,  trimmed  with  a 
plait  fonnedof  three  cross¬ 
strips  of  coral  red  gros- 
grain  silk, 
and  an  ai¬ 
grette  of 
black  fea¬ 
thers. 

A  dress  of 
blue  poult- 
de-soie  is  or- 
n  a  m  e  n  t  e  d 
with  a  double 
row  of  looi)3 
of  blue  satin, 
fastened 
down  and  di¬ 
vided  by  a 
narrow  cross¬ 
strip  of  the 
same.  This 
trimming  is 
put  on  over 
the  bodice  so 
as  to  simulat  e 
a  collar  and 

small  square  pelerine.  Coat-sleeves  trimmed  round 
the  wristbands.  Train-shaped  skirt,  with  two  rows  of 
the  trimming  round  the  bottom. 

A  large  number  of  poult-de-soie  and  glace  silk  dresses 
arc  trimmed  with  cross-strips,  rouleaux,  plaits  or 
pipings  of  satin  of  the  same  colour. 

A  dress  of  grey  and  white  shot  silk  is  trimmed  with 
a  pretty  fancy  scalloped-out  white  and  blue  brocaded 


ribbon.  Upon  the  bodice  strips  of  this  ribbon  are  put 
on  in  straight  rows  from  the  neck  at  regular  distances, 
and  finished  off  with  tiny  olive-shaped  grelots  to 
match. 

The  dress  is  fastened  all  the  way  down  with  pretty 
white  ancl  blue  silk  passementerie  buttons.  To  cover 
the  pockets  there  are  two  long  lapels,  which  come  from 
the  waistband  about  half-way  down  the  skirt.  'ITiese 
lapels,  as  well  as  the  waist¬ 
band  and  sleeves,  are 
trimmed  with  blue  and 
white  brocaded  ribbon. 
The  full  sweeping  skirt 
has  no  trimming  round 
the  bottom. 

The  arrival  of  so  many 
crowned  heads  in  Paris 
will  mark  quite  an  era  in 
the  annals  of  fashion,  for 
all  the  female  part  of  this 
inllux  of  sovereigns  have 
eagerly  sought  out  our 
cuitiuru  res  and  motlintes  to 
procure  the  very  latest 
Parisian  fashions. 

Many  of  our  great 
warehouses  have  also  been 
honoured  by  royal  visffs. 
The  Queen  of  Portugal 
has  visited  the  house  of 
La  Malle  des  Indcs,  Pas¬ 
sage  Verdeau,  Xos.  24  and 
2t),  and  chosen  a  score  of 
the  prettiest  dresses  both 
for  evening  and  morning 
wear.  The  foulard  tissues 
of  this  great  warehouse 
are  of  the  best  quality 
and  of  an  endless  variety 
of  beautiful  designs.  They 
have  been  much  admired 
at  the  Exhibition.  But  to 
judge  of  the  whole  collec¬ 
tion  the  best  way  is  to 


.>i7. — VisiTi.NU  Toilet. 


write  and  request  the  proprietor  of  La  ^lalle  des  Indcs 
to  send  a  complete  series  of  specimens.  Any  of  our 
subscribers  will  thus  be  able  to  choose  for  themselves 
the  colour  and  design  they  prefer. 

Coloured  silk  blonde  now  fonns  one  of  the  prettiest 
trimmings  used  for  bonnets.  It  is  blue,  pink,  maize, 
green,  mauve,  or  Bismarck  brown,  accordinir  to  the 
colour  of  the  bonnet.  2  o 
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Metallic  foliage,  acoms,  berries,  aud  golden  aigrettes 
arc  all  fasliionable  for  trimming  both  bonnets  and  hats. 
Coronets  of  flowers  or  foliage  are  upon  bonnets  as  they 
would  be  upon  the  head  for  a  ball  coiffure. 

A  Dubany  bonnet,  of  a  small  round  shape,  of  white 
tulle,  dotted  v.ith  crystal  beads,  is  ornamented  with  a 
co,’ouct  of  mauve  and  white  lilies  of  the  valley.  The 
strings  are  of  mauve-coloured  ribbon,  edged  with  white 
blond.  A  long  veil  of  mauve-coloured  tulle  falls  at 
the  back. 

A  small  fanchon  of  wliite  tulle,  arranged  in  narrow 
bouillons,  is  trimmed  with  a  bow  formed  of  nine  loops 
of  narrow  green  ribbon,  finished  off  with  crystal 
grclots.  A  buncii  of  violets  is  placed  on  the  top,  and 
it  sni.all  band  -au  of  the  same  inside,  bajipets  of  white 
tulle,  edged  with  blond,  are  fastened  in  front  with  a 
lev,’  violets. 

A  bonnet  of  Bismarck-coloured  crape  is  trimmed  with 

garland  of  golden  brown  metallic  foliage,  with  gold 
berries.  Tulle  laiipets  are  fastened  by  a  spray  of  the 
same.  Veil  of  brown  tulle, 

A  fanchon  of  pbatej  rose-coloured  tulle  is  edged 
round  with  a  crimped  silk  fringe,  headed  with  white 
crystal  beads.  A  garland  of  brown-tinted  leaves  is 
Itlaccd  on  the  left  side,  and  droops  at  the  back.  The 
strings  arc  of  rose-coloured  tulle. 

A  brown  straw  hat,  with  a  slightly  turned-up  brim ; 
n  brown  tulle  veil  is  arranged  in  a  torsade  round  the 
crown,  and  fastened  with  an  aigrette  of  golden  wheat- 
oars.  The  ends  of  the  veil  fall  in  long  lajipets  at  the 
back. 

A  white  straw  hat  is  dotted  with  black  beads,  and 
edged  with  a  fringe  of  straw  gimp  balls  and  beads. 
)uc  large  rose,  with  buds  and  foliage,  is  fastened  on 
one  side  with  links  of  straw. 

Leghorn  hats  are  simply  trimmed  with  black  ribbon 
and  a  garland  of  roses,  or  of  blue  cornflowers.  Others 
i)f  the  bent  shape  are  cro.^sed  with  narrow  strips  of 
black  velvet  libbon.  A  bunch  of  field-flowers  aud 
wheatears  is  placed  on  one  side. 

Fashions  for  children  arc  an  interesting  topic  to 
many  of  our  lady  subscribers.  We  must  not  forget  it. 
W'e  have  taken  note  of  the  following  pretty  little 
toilets: — 

For  a  little  girl  nine  years  old,  a  frock  of  green 
glace  silk,  and  over*  it  a  mncii  shorter  frock  of  white 
grenadine,  trimmed  with  very  narrow  ruches.  The 
trimming  simulates  an  apron  in  front.  The  square 
low  bodice  is  trimmed  to  correspond. 

A  frock  with  a  double  skirt  is  made  of  bright  blue 
silk;  the  nnder-skirt  is  ornamented  with  rouleaux  of 
the  same  m.atcrial;  the  upper-skirt  is  scalloped  out 
round  the  bottom.  Upon  the  low  bodice  there  is  a 
round  scalloiied-out  berthe.  The  sleeves  are  very  short. 

The  same  model  is  made  of  grey  and  white  checked 
leno,  but  in  that  case  the  scallops  are  piped  with  bright 
red,  and  the  rouleaux  arc  replaced  by  rows  of  soutache 
of  the  same  colour. 

A  fixwk  of  buff-coloured  ribbed  pique  is  made  in  the 
Frincess  sluq  e.  A  delicate  braid- work  p.attern  of  the 
same  colour  is  placed  close  to  each  seam  of  the  dress, 
aud  a  narrow  border  of  embroidered  cambric  is  taken 
in  between  each  seam. 


The  low  bodice  is  made  with  a  small  berthe,  divided 
into  four  separate  2)arts.  and  ornamented  with  the  s,amo 
braid- work  jiattern  and  embroi  lered  border. 

little  boys  arc  dressed  in  brown  holland,  or  light 
brown  or  grey  cloth.  The  trousers  arc  wide  and  loose ; 
they  do  not  come  dov,-n  below  the  knee.  The  waist¬ 
coat  is  fastened  down  the  front  with  buttons;  the 
jacket  is  short  and  loose.  Every  part  of  the  costume 
is  bound  with  black  braid,  and  ornamented  with  black 
jet  buttons. 

Another  style  of  costume  is  of  light  grey  cloth.  The 
trousers  are  trimmed  on  the  outside  with  a  iiattern  in 
black  braid-work,  between  two  straight  rows  of  black 
braid.  The  small  waistcoat  luis  embroidered  rcvci’s. 
The  jacket  is  made  with  a  loose  open  bas(iuc;  it  is 
bound  with  black  braid  a;ul  ornamented  with  braid- 
work. 

A  lovely  dre.ss  for  a  young  lady  about  fourteen  years 
old  is  made  of  light  grey  mohair;  the  gored  skirt  is 
trimmed  with  a  double  border  of  I’ed  glace  silk,  of  a 
very  pretty  shade.  Tlie  bodice  is  a  low  coreclct  with 
braces;  it  has  small  square  basques  divided  into  five 
seiwrate  jiieces.  The  corselet,  braces,  and  basques  are 
all  trimmed  with  red  silk.  There  arc  no  sleeves.  A 
high  bodice  of  clear  white  muslin,  with  long  sleeves,  is 
worn  inside.  A  very  wide  sash  of  plain  red  ribbon 
coniijlctcs  this  charming  toiht.  It  is  tied  in  a  loose 
bow  with  long  ends  at  the  back. 

Another  pretty  toilet  for  a  young  lady  consists  of  an 
under-slip  of  blue  glace  silk,  and  a  short  dress  with  a 
low  bodice  vdthout  sleeves,  of  white  grenadine  s2)otted 
with  blue.  The  skirt  of  the  short  dress  is  straight 
round  the  bottom,  and  trimmed  with  three  rouleaux  of 
blue  silk ;  two  of  the  same  are  placed  round  the  to2)  of 
the  bodice.  A  clear  white  high  bodice  with  long  sleeves 
is  worn  underneath.  The  bodice  is  trimmed  round  the 
neck  with  insertion  and  lace,  and  with  a  strip  of  blue 
ribbon,  which  is  tied  at  the  back  and  falls  in  long  ends. 

A  frock  of  grey  poplinette  for  a  little  girl  about  six 
years  old  is  bound  round  the  bottom  with  a  cro.ss-stri2) 
of  green  silk.  A  second  skirt  is  cut  out  in  long  square 
tabs  which  arc  also  bound  with  green.  The  t.abs  are 
divided  by  Vandykes  of  green  silk.  The  low  bodice  is 
trimmed  with  a  waistband  and  braces  of  green  silk. 

Loose  paletots  are  still  most  gencr,ally  worn,  but  not 
as  exclusively  as  they  were  in  the  S2)ring.  There  arc 
many  tight-fitting  garments  with  basques  aud  waist¬ 
bands,  and  also  a  now  style  of  mantelet,  in  shape  like 
a  very  large  Marie  Antoinette  fichu,  with  long  lappet 
tied  at  the  back.  This  mantelet  is  made  of  any  fancy 
material  similar  to  that  of  the  dress,  or  of  black  silk, 
with  a  pinked-out  ruche  a  In  vkillc  all  round. 

Another  pattern — the  2>aletot  chulc-fahs — in  2iointed 
lappets,  like  a  shawl  in  front,  aud  is  pointed  also  at  the 
back.  It  is  quite  loose. 

"We  wish  to  speak  of  headdresses,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
give  any  exact  ilescription,  as  almost  anything  is  allowed 
in  modern  coiffures — any  style  suited  to  the  face  is 
looked  u2K)n  as  la  mode ;  still,  in  general,  the  Grecian 
style  is  2>rcferrcd,  and  the  hair  is  raised  as  high  as 
possible  from  the  neck,  while  in  front  it  is  generally 
arranged  in  curls. 

A  favourite  ornament  consists  of  supple  ch.aplcts  of 
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lowers  aiid  foliage,  to  which  different  kinds  of  fruit  arc 
joinetimcs  added. 

For  dinner  coiffures,  lace  lappets  arc  added  to  the 
lowers  and  fruit,  but  these  lappets  do  not  form  a  cap ; 
sometimes  they  fall  over  the  chignon,  sometimes  they 
ire  crossed  and  fastened  there  by  a  spray  of  flower.s ; 
sometimes,  again,  they  droop  at  the  back,  something 
like  a  mantilla  veil,  fastened  at  the  top  by  a  bow  com¬ 
posed  of  many  loops  of  coloured  ribbon.  In  front  there 
is  a  bandeau  with  llat  loops  of  ribbon,  or  with  a  wreath 
of  foliage. 

Indoor  coiffures  are  composed  of  nothing,  or  next  to 
nothing ;  a  bow  of  blonde  crossed  with  ribbon,  and  a 
strip  of  the  same  ribbon  edged  with  blonde  placed 
across  the  chignon,  forms  one  model. 

Another  consists  of  two  stri2)s  of  ribbon  ornamented 
with  ovals  of  line  guipure.  Over  the  forehead,  llat 
loops  of  guipure  lace  a  la  pay.'iatute,  and  loops  of  narrow 
ribbon.  Bandeaux  of  lilies  of  the  valley  fall  on  either 
side  like  ringlets,  to  imitate  the  long  curls  that  arc 
worn  in  modern  headdresses.  The  flowers  are  fastened 
upon  a  supple  reed  or  ujjon  a  strip  of  blue  or  crimson 
velvet,  according  to  the  style  of  toilet  that  is  worn. 

Other  models  called  Norma  bandeaux  are  composed 
of  a  mixture  of  bronzed  and  emerald  green  foliage, 
enriched  in  front  with  a  bunch  of  golden  acorns,  and 
at  the  back  with  trailing  sprays  of  leaves,  and  here  and 
there  a  golden  acorn. 

Diadem  coiffures  arc  composed  of  w.ater-flowers  and 
foliage  fastened  by  a  chain  of  coral.  One  large  white 
flower  is  placed  in  the  centre,  above  the  forehead;  long 
trailing  sprays  droop  at  the  back  over  the  chignon. 

DESCniPTION  OF  OUn  F.vsmojt  FL.'tTE. 

RiGiiT-lLtXD  Figcue. — Walking  loikf. — White  crape 
bonnet,  edged  with  coloured  silk,  and  ornamented  with 
roses  and  a  white  feather.  White  tulle  strings  fastened 
with  a  rose.  A  grey  silk  dress  with  a  double  skirt. 
The  widths  of  both  skirts  are  cut  out  altcniatcly  in 
round  and  pointed  scaUops,  the  widths  of  the  under¬ 
skirt  being  narrower.  The  ornamentation  consists  of 
black  braid  and  gimp  trimming.  Tight-fitting  black 
silk  casaque.  The  waist  is  short  and  pointed  in  front, 
long  and  round  at  the  back.  The  sides  are  lengthened 
so  as  to  hang  on  the  skirt.  They  arc  terminated  by  a 
jet  fringe,  and  edged  with  lace  sewn  on  between  two 
black  braids.  The  front  is  bordered  with  narrow  lace. 
A  thick  plaiting  simulating  a  berthc  comes  over  each 
shoulder,  and,  descending  to  the  centre  of  the  back, 
hangs  on  the  skirt  in  two  long  cuds,  finished  off  by 
a  bow. 

Indoor  Dress. — A  round  tuft  of  guipure,  with  loops 
and  ends  of  ribbon,  composes  the  coiffure.  Bismarck- 
coloured  silk  dress,  with  a  high  bodice  open  in  front, 
with  two  rows  of  buttons  on  each  side.  The  sleeves  arc 
sht  from  top  to  bottom,  and  trimmed  with  buttons. 
Each  width  of  the  upper  dress  is  slit  (thirteen  inches 
lower  than  the  waist),  and  pointed  on  both  sides  at  the 
bottom ;  it  is  edged  round  with  silk  cord.  The  under¬ 
skirt  is  very  long  behind,  and  trimmed,  like  the  upper- 
skirt,  with  silk  cord  and  buttons  put  down  each  width. 

Costume  for  a  Little  Girl  from  8  to  9  Years  of 
Age. — White  silk  toquet,  bound  with  coloured  silk  and 


adorned  with  a  white  feather.  Costume  of  white  cash- 
mere,  trimmed  with  black  and  coloured  silk  braid. 
The  paletot  and  skirt  simulate  a  at  the  back. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  PATTERN. 

TUB  TRI-COKX  JEWEL-CASE  AXD  PIXCCSHION. 

Tins  very  handsome  article  of  fancy  work,  making  a 
change  from  the  Berlin  work  patterns  we  usually  give, 
will,  we  think,  prove  very  acceptable  to  our  readers. 

The  case  itself  shoidd  bo  made  of  light  deal,  or.  if 
preferred,  of  strong  cardboard.  Our  illustration  shows 
it  both  open  and  shut.  Every  part  of  it  is  covered  on 
the  outside  with  red  velvet.  The  top  part  is  enibroi- 
dercfl  with  a  pattern  of  flowers  in  beads.  The  beads 
are  clear  white,  chalk,  and  of  two  shades  of  grey.  The 
border  is  formed  of  one  straight  row  of  beads  and  loops 
of  the  same  twisted  over  it.  The  bead  pattern  for  the 
sides  of  the  case  is  formed  entirely  of  loops.  It  will 
be  easy  to  copy  both  this  and  the  top  part  pattern 
from  our  full-size  illustrations. 

The  inside  of  the  case  is  lined  and  quilted  with  red 
satin.  This  case  will  look  extremely  pretty  on  any 
dressing-table.  It  would  nuike  a  nice  present  for  a 
bride.  The  velvet  may  be  chosen  blue,  violet,  or  any 
other  colour. 

Madame  Goubaiid  will  provide  the  necessary  mate¬ 
rials,  and  answer  any  applications,  for  this  jewel-case. 
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IN  speaking  of  the  imjmwcrs  of  the  sewing-machine, 
we  know  not  how  to  be  cautious  enough ;  for 
scarcely  anything  can  be  said  on  that  branch  of  the 
subject  which  some  one  has  not  an  interest  to  deny. 
We  had  the  curiosity  to  inquire  into  the  testimony 
taken  in  one  of  the  suits  which  ^Icssrs.  Grover  and 
Baker  have  had  to  sustain  in  defence  of  their  well- 
known  “stitch.”  The  testimony  in  that  single  case 
fills  two  immense  volumes,  containing  three  thousand 
five  hundred  and  seventy-five  pages.  At  the  Wheeler 
and  Wilson  establishment  in  Broadway  there  is  a 
library  of  similar  volumes,  resembling  in  appearance  a 
set  of  London  and  Paris  Directories.  The  Singer 
Company  arc  equally  blessed  with  sewing-machine 
literature,  and  Mr.  Howe  has  chests  full  of  it.  We 
learn  from  these  volumes  that  there  is  no  useful  device 
connected  with  the  apparatu.s  the  invention  of  which 
is  not  claimed  by  more  than  one  person.  And  no 
wonder.  If  to-day  the  ingenious  reader  could  invent 
the  slightest  real  improvement  for  the  sewing-machine, 
so  real  that  a  machine  having  it  would  possess  an 
obvious  advantage  over  all  machines  that  had  it  not, 
and  he  should  sell  the  right  to  use  that  improvement 
at  so  low  a  rate  as  a  florin  for  each  machine,  he  would 
find  himself  in  the  enjoyment  of  an  income  of  some 
twenty  thousand  pounds  per  annum.  The  consequence 
is,  that  the  number  of  patents  already  issued  here  and 
in  the  United  States  for  sewing-machines,  and  improve¬ 
ments  in  sewing-machines,  reaches  nearly  one  thousand. 
Perhaps  thirty  of  these  patents  arc  valuable,  but  the 
great  improvements  are  not  more  than  ten  in  number, 
and  most  of  those  were  made  in  the  infancy  of  the 
machine. 
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By  general  consent  of  the  able  men  now  conducting 
the  sewing-machine  business  (including  Elias  Ilowe), 
the  highest  place  in  the  list  of  those  who  have  made 
original  improvements  is  assigned  to  Mr.  Allen  Wilson, 
of  IMcssrs.  Wheeler  and  Al’ilson.  This  most  ingenious 
gentleman  completed  a  practical  sewing-machine  early 
in  1849,  never  having  seen  one,  and  having  no  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  devices  of  Elias  IIowc,  who  was  then 
buried  alive  in  London.  Mr.  Wilson,  at  this  time,  was 
a  young  journeyman  cabinet-maker,  living  at  Pittsfield, 
^lassachusetts.  After  that  desperate  contest  with  difii- 
culty  which  inventors  usually  experience,  he  procured 
a  p.atcnt  for  his  machine,  improved  it,  and  formed  a 
connection  with  a  young  carriage-maker  of  his  acquaint¬ 
ance,  Nathaniel  Wheeler,  who  had  some  capital;  and 
thus  was  founded  the  great  and  famous  house  of 
IVheelcr  and  AVilscn,  who,  we  understand,  are  now 
making  sewing-maehincs  at  the  rate  of  more  than 
fifty  thousand  a  year.  These  gentlemen  were  in  the 
right  in  opposing  the  claim  of  Elias  IIowc,  since  Mr. 
M'ilson  knew  himself  to  be  an  original  inventor,  and  he 
employed  devices  not  to  be  found  in  Sir.  Howe's 
machine.  Instead  of  a  shuttle,  he  used  a  “Rotating 
Hook” — a  device  as  ingenious  as  any  in  mechanism. 
'I’hc  “four-motion  feed,”  too,  was  another  of  Mr.  Wil¬ 
son's  masterly  inventions,  sulficicnt  of  itself  to  stamp 
him  an  inventor  of  genius.  Nothing,  therefore,  was 
more  natural  than  that  Slessrs.  Wheeler  and  AVilson 
.‘-hould  be  astonished  and  indignant  at  Mr.  Howe's  charge 
of  infringement,  and  join  in  the  contest  against  him. 

Messi-s.  Grover  and  I’.aker  were  also  early  in  the 
field.  Mr.  William  Grover  was  a  Boston  tailor,  whose 
attention  was  directed  to  the  sewing-machine  soon 
after  Mr.  Howe's  return  from  Europe.  It  was  he  who, 
after  numberless  trials,  invented  the  exquisite  devices 
by  which  the  famous  “  Grover  and  Baker  stitch”  is 
formed. 

IVhen,  by  the  decision  of  the  courts,  all  the  makers 
had  become  tributary  to  Elias  Howe,  paying  him  a 
certain  sum  for  each  machine  made,  then  a  most  violent 
warfare  broke  out  among  the  leading  houses — Singer 
and  Company,  Wheeler  and  Wilson,  Grover  and  Baker 
— each  accusing  the  others  of  infringement. 

At  Albany,  in  1850,  these  causes  were  to  be  tried, 
and  pai-ties  concerned  saw  before  them  a  good  three 
months’  work  in  court.  By  a  lucky  chance,  one  member 
of  this  hajipy  family  had  not  entirely  lost  his  temper. 
It  occurred  to  this  wise  head  that,  no  matter  who 
invented  first  or  who  second,  there  were  then  assembled 
at  Albany  the  men  who,  among  them,  held  patents 
which  controlled  the  whole  business  of  making  sewing- 
machines,  and  that  it  would  be  infinitely  better  for 
them  to  combine  and  control  than  to  contend  with  and 
devour  one  another.  They  all  came  into  this  opinion, 
and  thus  was  formed  the  “  Combination,”  of  which 
ii?stitution  terrible  things  have  been  uttered  by  surrep¬ 
titious  makers  of  sewing-machines.  Elias  Howe,  one 
cf  the  best -tempered  men  in  the  world,  expressed  his 
willingness  to  join  this  confederation,  only  insisting  that 
at  h  ast  twenty-four  licences  should  be  issued  by  it,  so 
as  to  prevent  the  manufacture  from  sinking  into  a 
monopoly.  By  the  terms  of  this  agreement,  !Mr.  Howe 
was  to  receive  five  dollars  (say  1/.)  upon  every  machine 


sold  in  the  United  States,  and  one  dollar  upon  each 
one  exported.  The  other  parties  agreed  to  sell  licences 
to  use  their  various  devices,  or  any  of  them,  at  the  rate 
of  fifteen  dollars  for  each  machine ;  but  no  licence  was 
to  be  granted  without  the  consent  of  all  the  parties. 
It  was  further  agreed  that  part  of  the  licence  fees 
received  should  be  reserved  as  a  fund  for  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  infringci-s.  This  agreement  remained  unchanged 
until  the  renewal  of  Mr.  Howe's  patent  in  1800,  when 
his  fee  was  reduced  from  five  dollars  to  one  dollar,  and 
that  of  the  Combination  from  fifteen  dollars  to  seven , 
that  is  to  say,  every  sewing-machine  honestly  made 
pays  Elias  Howe  one  dollar,  and  every  sewing-machine 
made  which  includes  any  device  or  devices,  the  patent 
for  which  is  held  by  any  other  irrembcr  of  the  Com¬ 
bination,  pays  seven  dollars  to  the  Combination.  Of 
this  seven  dollars,  Mr.  Howe  receives  his  one,  and 
the  other  six  go  into  the  fund  for  the  defence  of  the 
patents  against  infringers. 

An  example  of  one  of  the  original  inventions  and  im¬ 
provements  in  connection  with  the  sewing-machine  is 
the  “  Wilcox  and  Gibbs”  machine,  the  only  one,  as  far 
as  we  have  information,  that  was  not  invented  by  a 
Yankee  or  in  Yankee  land — that  is  to  say,  by  a  New 
Englander  of  the  Northern  or  New  England  States. 
Twelve  years  ago,  Mr.  James  E.  A.  Gibbs,  a  ^’irgiuia 
farmer — that  is  to  say,  a  Southerner — saw  in  the  Scien- 
tijic  Aiiuricuu  a  picture  of  a  sewing-machine.  Being  a 
man  with  a  decided  turn  for  mechanics,  he  examined 
the  drawing  with  great  attention  ;  but  as  it  exhibited 
only  the  upper  pai’t  of  the  machine,  he  could  form  no 
idea  of  the  contrivance  underneath  by  which  the  stitch 
was  formed.  The  working  of  the  apparatus  was,  how¬ 
ever,  very  plain  down  to  the  moment  when  the  needle 
perforates  the  cloth,  and  he  fell  into  the  habit  of 
musing  upon  the  course  of  events  after  the  point  of 
the  needle  was  lost  to  view.  The  result  of  his  cogi¬ 
tations,  aided  by  infinite  whittling,  was  the  ingenious 
little  revolving  hook  which  constitutes  the  iteculiarity  of 
the  “  Wilcox  and  Gibbs”  machine.  But  that  machine, 
bcsiilos  employing  Mr.  Gibbs's  invention,  uses  the 
feeding  apparatus  of  Mr.  Allen  Wilson  and  the  eye- 
pointed  needle  of  Elias  IIowc.  It  is  therefore  tribu¬ 
tary  to  the  Combination,  and  pays  it  seven  dollars  for 
each  machine.  A  similar  history  could  be  related  of 
the  “  Florence,”  the  “  AVeed,'’  the  “  Ellijhic,”  the 
“  Eiiqiire,”  and  otliera.  All  these  machines  are  worth 
examination  by  those  curious  in  mechanical  devices. 
The  “  Florence,”  for  example  (so  called,  as  we  have 
said),  because  it  is  made  at  Florence,  Massachusetts), 
has  a  contrivance  by  means  of  which  the  operator  can 
sew  backwards  as  well  as  forwards.  This  is  not  con¬ 
sidered  of  any  sort  of  advantage  by  some  judges.  A\'c 
have  already  spoken  of  the  “  Florence”  and  its  shuttle, 
and  have  declared  that  we  were  exceedingly  struck 
with  its  elegance  and  ingenuity. 

As  the  last  of  the  lock-stitch  machines,  we  have  now 
to  consider  the  “Thomas”  and  the  “  AVanzer.”  Of  Mr. 
Thomas's  part  in  the  history  of  the  sewing-machine  we 
have  already  spoken,  and  w'o  have  cx]'ressed  an  opinion 
that  had  this  gentleman's  com  sc  been  diet.ated  by  a 
more  liberal  mind,  and  if  he  had  taken  a  larger  view  of 
the  circumstances  in  which  he  happened  to  be  placed. 
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he  would  have  infinitely  extended  his  own  particular 
profits,  and,  beyond  this,  have  gained  for  England 
a  very  considerable  advantage.  He  seems  to  have 
been  almost  anxious  that  no  one  should  know  of  the 
existence  of  such  a  thing  as  a  sewing-machine,  and  to 
have  “  bottled  up,”  so  to  speak,  this  instrument  of  a 
thousand  uses.  We  have  not  been  able  to  discover 
what  improvements,  if  any,  Jlr.  Thomas  has  effected 
in  the  machine,  and  the  description  of  its  mechanism  is 
as  fully  set  forth  in  the  few  lines  below  as  is  necessary. 
Mr.  Thomas  does  not,  we  understand,  greatly  wish  to 
develop  the  making  of  sewing-machines  for  the  house¬ 
hold,  his  strong  point  being  the  supply  of  manufacturers, 
whose  wants  are  not  exactly  the  same  as  tho.so  of  tne 
genenility  of  our  readers.  Trades  innumerable  now 
avail  themselves  of  sewing  by  machinery  to  save  time 
and  money;  and  the  use  of  the  sewing-machine  in 
trade  and  manufactures  will  form  a  special  point  which 
we  shall  notice  at  a  future  day.  In  this  connection  we 
shall  probably  be  able  to  speak  more  of  what  Mr. 
Thomas  has  done :  he  started  with  immense  advantages, 
he  had  the  lead,  and  it  would  have  been  a  feather  in 
his  cap  to  have  kept  it.  But  we  fear  tliat  the  more 
ingenious  and  enterprising  Americans  have  altogctlier 
outstripped  him  iu  the  race,  and  that,  as  England’s 
first  man,  he  is  nowhere. 

The  account  which  follows  of  the  “  Wanzer”  machine 
leaves  nothing  to  be  added.  The  difficulty  that  the 
company  which  manufactures  this  machine  labours 
under  is  that  it  is  made  in  Canada,  where  the  resources 
for  such  work  are  not  nearly  so  abundant,  either  in 
material  or  in  men,  as  in  the  more  populous  and 
more  developed  United  States.  There  are,  we  presume, 
certain  other  advantages — probably  the  not  being 
subject  to  the  fines  of  the  Combination — which  in¬ 
duced  the  persons  interested  in  the  “  Wanzer”  machine 
to  seek  to  establish  a  sewing-machine  factory  in 
Canada,  and  we  sincerely  wish  them  “God  speed,” 
for  wo  own  to  an  Englishman's  natural  prejudice  in 
favour  of  seeing  his  own  land  or  colonies  not  altogether 
ousted  from  a  share  in  so  magnificent  an  industry  as  is 
represented  in  making  these  machines.  Surely  it  is 
not  too  late  for  us  to  have  a  fair  share  in  the  further 
development  of  this  industry.  Have  all  the  improve¬ 
ments  been  made  that  can  be  made?  Is  there  no  one 
original  mind  in  these  islands  that  can  submit  some¬ 
thing  worth  following  out  to  our  macliinists  and  capi¬ 
talists?  Is  it  not  possible  to  reduce,  by  taking  counsel, 
the  cost  of  the  manufacture,  so  that  a  good  sewing- 
machine  may  be  sold  for  five  pounds,  say?  Much  as 
the  cost  of  machines  has  been  reduced — Wheeler  and 
Wilson’s  havmg,  we  believe,  the  cheapest  article — yet 
the  price  is  still  too  high.  Let  the  figure  be  reduced  to 
five  pounds,  and  we  will  answer  for  it  that  the  circnla- 
tion  would  be  increased  twofold.  ^Vnd  let  the  mode  of 
paying  the  money  be  in  some  way  similar  to  that 
adopted  in  the  case  of  pianos,  where  a  monthly  instal¬ 
ment.  regularly  paid,  soon  settles  for  a  piano.  A  music- 
machine  is  not  more  wanted  than  a  sewing-machine, 
and,  as  in  the  outset  we  stated,  is  not  nearly  so  difficult 
to  learn.  And,  invariably,  it  has  been  found  with  all 
productions  that  the  profits  have  increased  just  as  it  is 
possible  to  supply  the  public  with  goods  at  a  lower 


figure.  We  earnestly  beg  the  consideration  of  all 
scw’ing-machinists  to  this  point,  and  urge  upon  them 
the  necessity  there  is,  if  they  would  make  their  in¬ 
vention  of  the  greatest  possible  use  to  themselves  and 
their  clients,  that  they  should  still  further  reduce  their 
prices,  and  be  not  content  until  they  have  produced  a 
thoroughly  good  sound  machine  for  five  pounds.  Then 
those  who  arc  tempted  to  buy  some  little  toy  for  a 
sovereign — we  saw  some  in  the  Paris  Exhibition  at 
twenty-five  francs — will  not  have  their  faith  in  the 
invention  destroyed,  but  earnestly  get  to  work  with 
their  real  arm  of  metal.  We  stay  but  a  moment  now 
to  remark  that  we  have  thoroughly  examined  the  hand- 
machines  now  offered  to  the  public,  and  will  print  our 
criticisms  in  a  future  number. 

The  two  machines  which,  following  the  plan  we  first 
laid  down,  conclude  the  lock-stitch  section,  we  now 
describe. 

The  “Tiiom-^s" — 1  aitil2,  CliccqysiJe. 

(£0,  £S,  £10,  £15.) 

This  machine  possesses  the  advantage  of  being  worked 
by  either  hand  or  foot.  The  “  Thoma.s'’  is  lock-stitch, 
and  is  a  very  serviceable  machine.  !Many  ladies  are 
under  the  impression  tJiat  the  “Thomas"’  is  fit  only 
for  manufacturing  purposes,  for  which  it  is  exten¬ 
sively  employed.  Wo  hasten  to  remove  that  im¬ 
pression,  and  to  assure  our  leaders  that  though  the 
machine  is  heavier  than  the  “  ^VheekT  and  Wilson,”  the 
“  Floience,”  and  one  or  t\vo  others,  it  is  by  no  means  so 
much  so  as  to  be  imfit  for  boudoir  use.  It  executes 
every  kind  of  work,  and  has  many  advantages,  the 
wheel  being  away  from  the  operator,  tlie  arm  which 
carries  the  shuttle  to  be  made  very  small,  tlius  giving 
great  facility  in  sewing  round  a  cuff  or  putting  in  a 
slc'cve,  besides  the  merit  of  its  cheapness,  £5  5s.  worked 
by  hand  only,  £0  (is.  on  table.  Of  com-se  these  prices 
do  not  include  all  the  ailjustmeiits  and  attachments  of 
the  higli-priced  machines,  some  of  which  are  elaborately 
ornamented. 

The  “  IV'axzeii'’ — 1,  Chcapside. 

(£9,  £10,  £11,  £15.) 

This  machine  next  claims  our  attention.  It  is  an 
excellent  machine,  wonderfully  simiile,  and  runs  most 
easily.  AVe  saw  the  “  AVanzer”  stitch  the  following 
variety  of  material  without  the  operator  touching  the 
tension  or  breaking  a  thread: — ^Two  thicknesses  of 
heavy  milled  cloth,  ladies’  cloth,  flannel  unwashed, 
longcloth,  fine  muslin,  tissue  paper,  and  n-nod.  This 
illustration  of  good  tension  arrangements  is  now 
lying  before  us,  and  we  cannot  detect  the  least  change 
in  the  beauty  of  the  stitch,  which  is  exactly  alike  on 
both  sides.  For  hemming  on  flannel  and  all  similar 
work  this  machine  is  unequalled,  and  uses  but  little 
thread.  The  “AVanzer”  machine  uses  all  tlie  cotton 
and  silk  for  the  tipper  thread  directly  from  the  reels, 
thus  avoiding  the  trouble  of  rewinding.  The  lower 
thread  is  wound  on  bobbins  by  a  very  convenient  tvinder. 
The  machine  stitches,  hems,  fells,  cords,  braids,  binds, 
gathers,  and  tucks,  in  a  most  perfect  manner,  and  is  in 
alt  respects  adapted  for  family  use.  It  is  quickly  learned, 
and  is  so  simple  that  there  is  scarcely  anythitig  in  it  to 
get  out  of  repair. 
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518  to  520. 
C  r.  o  c  II  i;  T 
Ti:imml\(i, 

WITH  K.MI1UOI- 

deukdflowhus 
W0UKE1>  IN  AP- 
p L I Q n';  AN  I) 
VELVET  lUUUUN. 


This  trim- 
mill"  consists 
of  2  strips  of 
crochet  in¬ 
sertion,  orna-  51.S. — ClIOCIIET  IXSEUTION,  ' 

mented  with 

oinhroidery  patterns  worked  in  applique,  and  velvet 
rihhon  drawn  throu"h.  They  are  worked  the  long 
way  with  tine  crochet  cotton.  Begin  on  a  sulficiently 
long  foundation  chain  of  stitches  which  can  be  divided 
by  20,  and  work  the  1st  row  :  1  chain,  *  5  double,  on 
the  first  5  stitches  of  the  foundation,  1  leaf,  as  follows : — 
10  chain,  without  reckoning 
the  loop  left  on  the  needle, 

1  extra  long  treble  (for 
which  the  cotton  is  wound 
5  times  round  the  needle) 
in  the  second  of  the  H> 
chain,  a  similar  treble  in 
the  first,  then  cast  off  the 

2  treble  stitches  together. 


51.S. — CnociiET  IxsEUTioN,  WITH  EMiiuoiOEnEU  Flowees, 


ly  7 yjIk'M'P" 


ceding  row, 
7  chain  be- 
t  w  e  e  n,  7 
chain  stit¬ 
ches  ;  repeat 
from  *.  4th 
row:  *  1 
double  in  the 
middle  of  the 
5  double  of 
the  preceding 
row,  :5  chain, 
1  slip  stitcli 
in  the  middle 

iTii  EMiiuoiOEnEU  Flowees.  stitch  of  each 

of  the  8  scal¬ 
lops.  consisting  of  7  chain  in  the  preceding  row,  8  chain 
between,  3  chain ;  repeat  from  *.  These  2  last  rows 
(the  third  and  fourth)  are  repeated  on  the  other  side  of 
the  foundation  chain.  When  the  2  strips  of  insertion 
are  completed,  sew  them  together  so  that  2  opposite 
scallo2>s  meet,  and  ornament  them  with  the  embroidery 
patterns  and  velvet  ribbon. 
Nos.  518  and  519  show  two 
other  flowers,  which  mav  be 
worked  in  applique,  instead 
of  the  rose. 

521. — WoE.K  Bag. 

The  materials  and  p.at- 
tern  of  this  bag  arc  very 
easy  and  simple.  The  bag 
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520. — Pl’rse  IX  Tatting  and  Beads. 


broider  the  pattern  on 
8  small  and  8  large 
])ieci‘8  with  crystal  find 
steel  beads  and  satin 
stitch.  Each  embroi¬ 
dered  piece  is  then 
joined  with  an  unem¬ 
broidered  one  by  work¬ 
ing  button-hole  stitches 
round  the  edge,  sewing 
in  a  bead  with  each 
stitch,  as  has  been  men¬ 
tioned  above.  'riieii 
fasten  the  8  small  pieces 
on  the  loops  of  wire  at 
the  top — the  embroi¬ 
dery  must  be  turned 
oiitxiile — and  sew  on  at 
the  bottom  the  larger 
pieces  with  a  few 


lady.  The  inner  part 
forms  a  smaller  basket. 
Begin  with  this  and 
cut  2  similar  j)iece8  of 
cardboard  for  the  bot¬ 
tom  ;  cover  each  on 
one  side  with  blue  glace 
silk ;  the  piece  of  silk 
must  be  somewhat 
larger  than  tlie  card¬ 
board  ;  it  is  folded  back 
on  the  wrong  side  and 
drawn  in  gathers.  One 
of  these  jiieces  of  card¬ 
board  (which  is  after¬ 
wards  to  form  the  inner 
side  of  the  bottom)  is 
edged  with  beads, 
by  working  all  round 
loose  button-hole  stit¬ 
ches,  sewing  in  a  bead 
with  each  stitch,  always 


524. — K.NTmNr.-xEEm.E  Book 
Closed. 


stitches  close  to  the 
small  ones ;  the  em¬ 
broidery  of  the  larger 
jiieces  is  turned  in.iifh’. 
The  edge  of  the  basket 
is  strengthened  by  a 
piece  of  wire  wound 
round  with  l)ead.s ;  it 
is  fastened  witli  a  few 
stitches  on  to  tlie  round 
pieces  where  the  large 
and  small  ones  are  sewn 
together. 

528  and  524. 
Knitting-needle  Hook. 

This  needle  book  is 
meant  to  protect  knit¬ 
ting-needles  from 
getting  rusty.  The 
book  is  seen  open  in 
No.  523,  aud  rolled  up 


525 


. — Cravat  with  Netted 
End. 


alternately  2  crystal  beads  and  1  steel  bead.  Then 
prepare  10  loops  of  wire  inch  long,  having 
the  shape  seen  in  illustration  ;  wind  some  blue 
filoselle  round  each  loop,  and  then  close  rows  of 
white  crystal  beads,  which  must  be  threaded  on 
white  cotton.  Prepare  a  similar  piece  of  wire 
10  inches  long  for  the  handle,  and  fasten  it,  as 
well  as  the  loops,  between  the  2  pieces  of  card¬ 
board  which  form  the  bottom  of  the  basket. 
The  rest  of  the  basket  consists  of  8  large  and  8 
small  round  pieces  of  cardboard,  arranged  as  can 
be  seen  in  illustration.  Each  part  is  embroidered 
with  beads.  Cut  K!  similar  small  round  pieces 
of  cardboard  and  16  larger  ones :  cover  them 
with  silk  like  the  bottom  of  the  basket,  and  em- 


523. — Knitting-needle  Book  Open, 


spots  that  are  stitched 
round  with  yellow 
silk  are  of  different 
colours.  The  bag  is 
bordered  with  blue 
soutache,  sewn  on 
with  black  silk. 

622. — Basket  in  Silk 
AND  Beads. 

Materials :  Blue  silk; 
steel  aud  crystal  heads ; 
cardboard ;  JiloscUe ; 
wire. 

This  pretty  basket 
is  half  its  original 
size  in  our  illustra¬ 
tion.  It  is  extremely 
elegant,  and  can  be 
entirely  made  by  a 
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in  No.  524.  It  is  made  of  brown  morocco,  lined  witli 
brown  silk,  and  bound  with  brown  braid.  The  outside 
is  ornamented  with  brown  soutache.  The  jiieccs  of 
llannel  in  which  the  nec'dlcs  arc  to  be  inserted  arc  also 
bound  with  brown  braid,  and  fastened  on  to  the  mo¬ 
rocco  with  a  seam  in  herring-bone  stitch.  The  book  is 
IG  inches  long  and  10  inches  wide.  It  is  fastened  with 
two  loops  of  clastic,  as  shown  in  illustration. 

525. — Cravat  with  Netted  Exd. 

This  illustration  shows  the  end  of  a  brown  silk  cravat, 
ornamented  with  a  netted  square  in  line  black  silk. 
\V  ork  this  square  over  a  mesh  measuring  scarcely  one- 
fifth  of  an  inch  round.  Begin  with  2  stitches,  increase 
1  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  first  10  rows ;  work  1  row 
without  increasing,  and  decrease  1  at  the  end  of  the 
next  10  rows.  This  grounding  is  worked  over  in  darn¬ 
ing  stitch,  and  the  square  is  bordered  with  2  rows  of 
double  stitches  in  crochet,  increasing  of  course  at  the 
corners.  The  square  is  further  edged  with  a  fine  black 
silk  tatted  lace.  This  lace  consists  of  2  rows  of  circles, 
which  are  turned  opposite  one  another ;  1  circle  of  one 
row  always  being  placed  between  2  others  of  the  other 
row.  Each  circle  consists  of  2  double,  G  purl  divided 
by  2  double,  2  double.  The  lace  is  fastened  on  the 
square  with  double  stitch  in  crochet,  worked  on  the 
wrong  side,  inserting  the  needle  into  the  2  middle  purl 
of  each  circle. 

526. — ^PuKSE  IX  Tattixg  and  Beads. 

Materials:  Grey  purse-silk-  steel  beads;  scarlet  glare 
silk ;  a  steel  clasp  u  ilh  chain. 

This  purse  is  worked  in  tatting  with  grey  silk  and 
beads.  The  beads  are  threaded  on  a  piece  of  silk,  with 
which  you  work  over  another  piece  of  the  same.  Begin 
each  of  the  second  halves  of  the  purse  with  the  circle  in 
the  centre,  which  consists  of  1  purled  stitch,  1  purl  (all 
the  purl  of  this  circle  are  three-tenths  of  an  inch  long, 
and  are  covered  with  six  beads,  which  must  be  drawn 
up  close  together  before  working  the  purl),  12  double 
divided  by  1  purl.  Join  the  stitches  into  a  circle  by 
knotting  together  the  two  ends  of  the  silk. 

2nd  round ;  Begin  again  and  work  one  of  the  small 
circles ;  *  2  double,  draw  up  1  bead  after  each,  1  double, 

1  short  purl  without  beads,  2  double,  1  bead  after 
each,  1  double,  fasten  the  silk  on  the  purl  of  the  middle 
circle,  so  as  to  let  it  come  between  the  3rd  and  4th 
bead  of  the  G  beads  on  that  purl ;  2  double,  1  bead 
after  each,  1  double,  1  short  purl,  2  double,  1  bead  after 
each,  1  double,  join  the  stitches  into  a  circle ;  draw  up 

2  beads ;  work  a  larger  circle  without  fastening  the 
silk  belonging  to  the  smaller  one;  3  double,  1  bead 
after  each,  1  double,  1  purl  with  4  beads,  3  double,  1 
bead  after  each,  1  double,  1  short  purl,  3  double,  1 
bead  after  each,  1  double,  1  purl  with  4  beads,  3  double, 

1  bead  after  each,  1  double ;  draw  up  2  beads  close  to 
this  large  circle  and  repeat  from  *.  Each  following 
small  circle  must  be  fastened  on  the  next  purl  of  the 
circle  which  forms  the  centre ;  they  arc  also  fastened 
on  to  each  other,  instead  of  working  the  1st  purl,  by 
fastening  the  piece  of  silk  over  which  you  work  on  the 
preceding  small  circle ;  in  the  larger  circles,  instead  of 
working  the  1st  purl  with  4  beads,  the  piece  of  silk 
must  be  fastened  on  the  last  purl  of  the  preceding  circle, 

1 


so  that  it  comes  bitweon  the  2nd  and  3ril  beads.  A* 
the  end  of  the  round,  the  ends  of  the  silk  are  knottec 
together  and  fastened  off. 

3rd  round :  *  3  double,  1  bead  after  each,  1  double. 
1  short  purl,  3  double,  1  bead  after  each,  1  double, 
fastened  on  the  middle  purl  of  the  1st  circle  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  round,  3  double,  1  bead  after  each,  1  double,  1 
purl  with  2  beads,  3  double,  1  bead  after  each,  1  double : 
join  the  stitches  into  a  circle,  and  work  at  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  a  2nd  circle ;  3  double,  1  bead  after  each,  1 
double,  fastened  on  the  last  purl  of  the  just-finished 
circle  of  this  round,  3  double,  1  bead  after  each,  1 
double,  fastened  on  the  purl  of  the  preceding  round 
which  is  between  2  circles,  the  loop  must  come  between 
the  2  beads ;  3  double,  1  bead  after  each ;  1  double,  1 
purl  with  2  beads ;  3  double,  with  1  bead  after  each ; 
1  double;  leave  a  small  interval,  and  repeat  11  times 
more  from  *,  then  fasten  the  ends. 

When  two  similar  parts  have  been  worked,  line  them 
with  scarlet  glace  silk  ;  fasten  them  together  round  the 
outside,  and  sew  on  the  clasp.  A  round  of  large  circles 
edges  the  purse  round  the  outside.  The  1st  of  these 
circles  consists  of  12  double,  1  bead  after  each,  1  double, 
1  purl  with  2  beads,  4  double,  1  bead  after  each,  1 
double.  AV'ork  a  2nd  circle  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  1st :  *  4  double,  1  bead  after  each,  1  double 
fastened  on  the  purl  of  the  1st  circle  of  this  round  ;  7 
double,  1  bead  after  each,  1  double,  1  purl  with  2  beads, 
4  double,  1  bead  after  each,  1  double ;  leave  a  short 
inten’al,  and  repeat  from  *  till  a  sufficient  number  of 
circles  have  been  made.  The  last  purl  is  not  worked  in 
the  last  circle. 


A  LIFE’S  LIE. 

TT7IIY  Henry  Gervayse,  the  handsome,  the  polished, 
’  »  the  accomplished  object  of  universal  admiration, 
with  his  really  splendid  place  in  Wales,  and  his  snug 
little  I.ondou  house — in  short,  why  a  man  posse.ssed  of 
so  many  attractions,  amongst  which  must  be  reckoned 
the  annual  income  of  5,00n/.,  should  “tie  himself  down” 
— for  that  was  the  expression  which  the  world  was 
impolite  enough  to  use — to  a  person  like  iliss  Aden, 
some  two  years  his  senior,  who  could  bo.a.-5t  of  no  great 
personal  channs,  who  was  neither  elegant,  witty,  nor 
accomplished — were  facts  the  reason  for  which  all  the 
world,  or,  at  any  rate,  that  portion  of  the  world  which 
was  best  known  to  Mr.  Gervayse,  svas  puzzling  itself 
to  discover.  It  was  quite  impossible,  society  seemed 
to  think,  that  he  could  be  in  need  of  money,  for,  though 
a  gay,  he  was  by  no  means  an  extravagant  man  ;  and 
even  supposing  this  to  be  the  c.asc,  supposing  that  ho 
hail  outrun  his  revenue  slightly,  he  would  not  have 
gone  to  Miss  Aden  to  replenish  it.  She  had,  .said  the 
world,  but  a  few  hundreds  a  year,  which  her  father, 
old  Aden,  who  was,  by-thc-bye,  the  family  solicitor  of 
the  Gervayse  family,  had  left  her — a  paltry  sum, 
bequeat  ed  to  her  in  such  a  way  that  it  would  go  from 
her  in  the  event  of  death,  and  during  her  life  would  be 
devoted  to  her  own  private  expenditure,  should  she 
marry.  And  Henry  Gcrvay.se  might  have  had  pretty 
nearly  his  choice  in  the  matrimonial  market.  Yes,  the 
whole  affair  was  decidedly  inexplicable. 
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As  has  been  said,  Mr.  Aden  was  the  solicitor  of  the 
Gervayse  family,  and,  as  is  often  the  case  with  family 
solicitors,  he  was  in  possession  of  several  important 
family  secrets,  among  which  not  the  least  serious  con¬ 
sisted  in  the  diseovery  he  had  made,  that  neither  Henry 
Gerr'ayse  nor  his  father  before  him  had  any  more  right 
to  the  OeiTayse  property  than  he  had  himself.  They 
were,  in  fact,  the  descendants  of  au  illegitimate  branch, 
and  the  line  of  rightful  heirs  was  at  that  present 
moment  in  another  portion  of  the  world,  without  any 
idea  that  the  Gciwayse  estate  belonged  to  them.  This 
was  the  communication  which  old  Aden  calk'd  upon 
the  old  squire,  requesting  a  private  interview  in  the 
library,  to  make ,  it  was  in  consequence  of  this  that 
Mr.  Gervayse  was  closeted  for  so  many  hours  with  his 
legal  adviser  alone,  and  finally  came  from  the  room  a 
different  man  from  what  he  had  been  when  he  entered 
it,  with  an  expression  of  care  and  age  upon  his  face 
that  his  friends  had  never  noted  before.  But  he  did 
not  leave  the  library  till,  amongst  other  arrangements 
which  he  had  made  with  Mr.  Aden,  he  had  signed  a 
paper  by  which  he  bound  himself  to  pay  over  every 
year  the  sum  of  800/.  to  the  lawyer,  in  consideration  of 
the  terrible  secret  which  had  been  that  morning  dis¬ 
closed  to  hinr,  and  which,  with  this  provision,  was 
never  to  be  breathed  to  another  mortal  being.  >.'ow, 
when  old  Mr.  Gervayse  was  on  his  death-bed,  an  event 
which  Inqqjened  about  ten  years  after  this  occurrence, 
he  summoned  his  son  to  him.  He  bade  him  sit  close;  by 
his  bedside,  see  that  the  door  was  locked,  and  bend  his 
head  down,  in  order  that  his  father  might  whisper  with 
his  paiting  breath  the  whole  story  of  the  family  plague- 
spot  into  his  car.  And  as  he  sat  there,  his  face  cold 
and  pale  with  horror,  he  heai'd  it  all :  he  heard  how  he 
was  only  the  heir  to  the  fine  old  Gervayse  estate  on 
the  sufferance  of  an  attorney.  Now,  if  he  would  not 
have  the  secret,  which  would  blast  his  fame,  Bi)reail 
forth  to  the  world,  he  was  bound  to  pay  the  same 
annu"!  sum  that  his  father  had  paid  before  him. 

“  My  son,”  were  almost  his  father’s  last  words,  “  it 
must  be  done.  There  is  no  help  for  it  now.” 

A  few  weeks  after  his  father’s  funeral,  old  Jlr.  Aden 
said,  in  the  course  of  au  interview  which  they  held  on 
business  matters — 

“IMr  Gervayse,  you  arc  aware  of  the  agreement 
which  your  father  made  with  me  ?” 

lie  merely  rci)lied,  “  I  am,  Jlr.  Aden,  and  I  own  with 
pain  and  shame  that  I  have  pledged  myself  to  a  con¬ 
tinuance  of  its  performance.” 

Henry  (iervayse  was  twenty-three  when  he  was 
left  the  sole  owner  of  Gervayse  Hall  in  North  Wales, 
and  the  splendid  Gervayse  estate.  He  had  been 
educated  at  Eton  and  Oxford,  and  was  now  in  the 
Guards.  During  the  year  after  his  father’s  death  he 
heard  from  Mr.  Aden  that  his  distant  family  connec¬ 
tion,  to  whom  the  estate  in  reality  belonged,  had  re¬ 
cently  amassed  a  splendid  fortune  in  Australia;  and 
for  some  reason  or  other  this  information  brought  with 
it  a  wonderful  consolation  to  Henry  Gervayse.  At 
least,  he  reasoned  with  himself,  he  was  keeping,  by  the 
faith  which  he  had  pledged  to  his  father,  no  one  who 
needed  money,  who  was  poor,  or  in  want,  from  the 
Gervayse  revenues. 


But  though  Henry  Gervayse  could  reason  thus 
plausibly  with  himself,  the  gloom  by  which  his  whole 
life  was  enshrouded  did  not  pass  away.  It  was  nearly 
three  years  after  his  father’s  death  when  he  saw  in  the 
list  of  “  Deaths”  in  the  Times — 

“  On  the  19th  inst.,  at  Chester,  Hesbt  Aden,  Esq.,  from  the 
effects  of  a  railway  accident.” 

On  returning  to  his  house  he  found  this  letter : — 

“  Sir, — As  Mr.  Ileniy  Aden,  your  late  solicitor,  has 
just  died  suddenly  and  intestate,  we,  his  executors, 
have  no  course  but  to  announce  to  you  that  his  business 
is  to  be  disjjoscd  of,  and  that,  consequently,  all  papers 
relating  to  you  on  business  matters  will  be  sent  whither 
you  may  direct. — Your  obedient  servants,”  &c.,  Stc. 

This,  and  not  a  word  about  the  document  which  he 
had  signed — not  a  syllable  uttered  about  the  power 
which  Aden  had  possessed  over  both  the  Gervayses, 
father  and  son!  How  was  he  to  account  for  this? 
Could  old  Aden,  in  the  suddenness  of  his  death,  have 
omitted  to  transmit  the  information  to  any  one?  He 
liad  not  made  his  will,  and  thus  might  he  not  also  have 
failed  to  take  the  still  more  important  step?  He  left 
only  behind  him  two  daughters.  It  was  unlikely  that 
to  either  of  these  he  should  have  told  that  one  great 
secret.  IVhat,  then,  was  the  fate  of  the  document? 
Iliid  it  perished  with  its  owner  in  the  railway  accident, 
or  was  it  now  concealed  in  some  place  in  which  it  had 
been  deposited  for  sjxfety  and  secrecy — some  hidden 
drawers,  some  cabinet  in  some  dark  recess  ? 

But  weeks  passed  on,  and  Henry  Gervayse  received 
no  further  communication.  That  small  terrible  piece 
of  paper  must  have  been  lost  or  destroyed,  and  old 
Aden  must  have  carried  the  secret  with  him  to  the 
grave.  It  was  not  that  Henry  was  so  much  rejoiced  by 
the  mere  pecuniary  release  which  he  had  now  obtained; 
it  was  not  that  the  acquisition  of  another  thousand  or 
so  a  year  to  his  income  was  with  him  an  object ;  but  it 
was  that  now,  if  his  hopes  were  true,  there  could  be  no 
one  in  possession  of  a  secret  on  which  his  life,  and 
fame,  and  name  depended,  which,  if  disclosed,  would 
disgrace  him  before  the  world.  It  is  but  the  first 
downward  steps  that  are  difficult.  Henry  Gervayse 
had  so  long  acted  a  lie,  that  the  lie  was,  as  it  were, 
part  of  his  nature.  The  time  had  almost  gone  when 
the  notion  of  the  reality  of  his  life  was  too  fearful  to 
contemplate.  Custom  had  reconciled  his  conscience, 
and  now  that  apparently  all  human  means  of  detection 
had  perished,  he  was  in  a  measure  reassured  and  com¬ 
paratively  hiippy.  Strange  is  the  casuistry  of  the 
human  he.art.  An  oath  given  to  a  parent  but  a  few 
minutes  before  his  death — either  this  must  be  broken, 
or  else  Henry  Gervayse  must  during  the  whole  of  his 
lifetunc  be  withholding  from  their  rightful  owner  lands, 
houses,  money,  IVhich  of  these  was  the  lesser  evil? 
If  to  Gervayse  it  seemed  that  the  latter  was  so,  is  it 
wonderful? 

In  the  autumn  of  the  next  year  which  followed  these 
events,  Heni-y  invited  several  of  his  friends  to  spend  a 
fortnight  at  Gervayse  Hall  for  the  sake  of  the  shooting, 
which  was  excellent.  On  arriving  there  he  found  that 
the  two  Miss  Adens  had  taken  a  small  house  not  far 
from  the  great  one,  and  that  they  were  received  into 
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Bomc  of  the  best  country  society.  On  one  or  two 
occasions  he  met  them  Iiimsclf,  but  beyond  the  words 
necessary  to  the  process  of  introduction,  few  passed 
between  them.  Ilis  surprise,  therefore,  was  not  small 
when,  one  mornin",  at  the  hall,  a  card  was  brought 
him  which  bore  ^liss  Aden’s  name,  by  a  servant, 
who  said  that  the  lady  was  waiting  and  would  be  glad 
of  an  interview.  As  Henry  Gervayse  walked  to  the 
room  in  which  Miss  Aden  sat,  his  heart  turned  sick 
with  shame  and  dread.  M  as  his  i)eace  once  more  to  be 
wrested  from  him  ? 

“  Mr.  Gervayse,”  said  Miss  Aden,  as  he  entered,  “  I 
must  apologise  for  thus  breaking  in  upon  you,  but  I 
have  a  matter  of  some  serious  importance,  as  you  your¬ 
self  I  think  will  own,  on  which  I  must  beg  to  speak  to 
you.  Amongst  my  father’s  papers,  which  were  found 
after  his  sudden  death,  was  an  envelope  on  which  were 
written  the  following  words : — ‘  To  be  opened  by  my 
eldest  daughter  in  the  event  of  any  unforeseen  accident 
depriving  me  of  life.’  I  opened  it  and  found - ” 

“Miss  Aden,  I  entreat,  say  nothing  more.  You  know 
it  all.  I  cannot  undo  anything.” 

“Mr.  Gervayse,  allow  me  to  proceed.  I  found  in 
that  envelope  a  document  in  which  you  pledged  your¬ 
self  to  jjay  to  my  father  a  sum  of  800/.  yearly,  in 
consideration  of  his  never  making  known  a  discovery  of 
Lis  to  the  effect  that  you  are  not  the  rightful  owner  of 
Gervayse  Hall.  Here  is  the  documeut.  Have  you 
anything  to  say  ?” 

“  Nothing !” 

“  Now,  I  have  a  proposition  to  make  to  you.  You 
will  reject  or  accept  it  as  you  like.  I  have  no  wish  to 
receive  from  you  money ;  I  have  no  need  of  it.  From 
other  sources  my  sister  and  I  have  sullicicnt  for  our 
wants.  There  is  something  which  I  liave  far  greater 
need  of.  I  am  ambitious.  It  is  my  wish  to  associate 
with  persons  who  move  in  a  higher  position  than  I  do 
myself.  You  have  rank,  and  you  can  confer  it  upon 
me.  I  sec  that  you  understand  me,  Mr.  Gervayse  V” 

“Perfectly,”  said  Gervayse,  who  had  foreseen  all 
along  the  whole  course  of  events. 

“  I  have  nothing  more  to  tell  you,”  weut  on  Miss 
Aden ;  “  you  know  now  the  purport  of  my  visit.  It 
will  be  best  that  you  should  reflect  before  you  answer. 
"Will  you  give  me  your  hand,  Mr.  Gervayse  ?” 

M'ith  these  words  Miss  Aden  left  the  room.  M'hat 
course  was  left  for  Henry  Gervayse  to  choose  ?  Should 
he  procure  for  himself  a  release  from  this  marriage  by 
forfeiting  wdiat  was  supposed  to  be  his  birthright?  or 
should  he  sacrifice  himself  to  his  fathers  promise — to 
the  name  and  family  of  Gervayse  ?  A  thousand  times 
did  he  curse  the  fate  by  which  he  had  been  born  to  his 
high  station,  and  envy  the  humblest  peasant  on  his  own 
wide  estate.  But  regret  and  envy  were  alike  too  late. 
As  he  had  begun  so  he  must  end ;  the  lie  must  be  acted 
throughout  until  the  end  of  his  life. 

On  two  or  three  occasions  in  the  next  few  days  he 
met  Miss  Aden  at  various  places  in  the  evening.  He 
talked  to  her,  but  they  did  not  mention  the  object  of 
her  visit  of  a  few  mornings  since  to  Gervayse  Hall. 
Before  a  month  had  passed  they  met  for  the  fourth  or 
fifth  time  at  a  ball  in  the  neighbouring  county  tow'n. 
He  asked  her  to  dance,  and  afterwards,  while  they  were 


seated  together,  he  said — “Miss  Aden,  I  have  con¬ 
sidered  the  whole  matter.  "Will  you  be  my  wife  ?” 

The  question  was  startlingly  cold  and  sudden,  but 
neither  e.vpected  any  passionate  declaration  of  love.  And 
when  Jliss  Aden  said,  “Believe  me,  Mr.  Gervayse, 
I  will  ilo  my  best  to  perform  a  icijl'.i  duties,”  Henry 
(iervayse  regarded  her  answer  merely  as  a  signature 
affixed  to  a  documeut  pledging  secrecy  and  silcuce 
about  the  fatal  question. 

Society,  therefore,  was  not  wrong  when  it  i)ronounccd 
Jlr.  Gervayse’s  marriage  with  Miss  Aden  an  incompre¬ 
hensible  and  mysterious  affair. 

They  were  married,  and  Mrs.  Gervayse  found  that 
her  long-cherished  desire  of  social  distinction  was,  at 
length,  an  accomplished  fact.  Nor,  as  far  as  persons 
could  tell,  were  they  an  unhappy  pair.  That  there  was 
an  entire  absence  of  sympathy  and  love  between 
husband  and  wife  was  a  fact  which  was  conce.aled, 
more  or  less,  from  the  world’s  eye.  IMrs.  Gervayse 
was  pronounced  a  strange  woman,  but  she  was  unim¬ 
peachably  a  lady'.  She  gave  great  entertainments; 
she  grew  to  be  a  very  imi)ortant  personage  in  her  own 
native  county,  where  she  had  hitherto  ranked  as 
insignificant  and  obscure  ;  and  even  in  Loudon  she  was 
something  more  than  a  mere  nobody.  But  Henry 
Gervayse  was  no  longer  the  same  man  that  he  had  been 
before.  He  grew  prematurely  old,  his  face  bore  a  con¬ 
stant  expression  of  gloom  and  sadness,  and  he  seemed 
like  one  who  had  lived  out  the  better  part  of  his  days. 
But  the  real  anguish  of  his  life  was  known  to  no  single 
being;  it  was  that  anguish  which  can  only  be  when 
existence  has  grown  a  burden — objectless  and  hopeless. 
Henry  Gervayse  was,  in  truth,  now  j)aying  the  penalty 
for  his  lifelong  lie ;  and  yet  was  the  lie  really  his? 
M'as  it  not  rather  to  be  laid  at  the  door  of  that  parent 
who  had  only  purchased  the  immunity  of  his  owu 
memory  from  disgrace  by  imposing  a  never-dying 
curse  upon  his  son  ?  These  and  more  of  the  same  kind 
were  the  tlioughts  that  always  haunted  the  owner  of 
Gervayse  Hall.  But  there  was  something  else  more 
bitter  than  this  to  be  borne.  He  was  no  longer,  as  ho 
once  virtually  had  been,  alone  in  the  consciousness  of 
disgrace.  AVhat,  indeed,  was  the  sight  of  his  wife 
but  a  perpetual  reminder  of  crime?  AVhat  was  her 
presence  but  a  silent  proof  of  his  own  injustice  and 
shame?  One  word,  one  breath  from  her,  and  all  the 
world  would  know  it.  It  was  she  who  held  the  keys 
of  his  fate ;  in  her  hands  he  was  as  nothing,  less  even 
than  nothing.  Nor  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  Mrs. 
Gervayse  strove  or  wished  to  make  him  forget  his  utter 
dependence  upon  her.  “  !My  husband,”  she  said, 
“  married  me,  not  because  he  loved  me,  but  because  I 
held  him  in  my  power.”  JIrs.  Gervayse  was,  in  truth, 
a  bold,  heartless,  aud  ambitious  woman,  and  as  such 
she  acted.  In  her  presence  her  husband  grew  at  first 
depressed,  then  restless  and  wild,  till  at  last  his  one 
wish  was  either  to  die,  or  else  to  live  unaccompanied 
in  the  knowledge  of  his  own  sin  and  shame.  But 
Henry  Gervayse  lacked  that  courage  which  would  have 
enabled  him  to  end  his  days  by  one  sudden  blow.  Ho 
often  thought  of  death,  even  prayed  for  it,  but  ho 
could  not  actually  face  it. 

■\Vho  can  trace  the  gradual  growth  of  resolutions  and 
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desires  y  How  is  it  that  impulses,  whicli  the  mind  at 
first  refuses  to  own,  will  at  last  develop  themselves  into 
settled  purposes?  How  is  it  that  there  are  times  at 
which  determinations,  unrecognised  and  nameless, 
seem  to  hold  undivided  possession  of  the  human  heart 
and  will,  while  the  individual  has  no  power  to  check 
them,  and  seems  rather  to  be  like  one  who  stands  by 
and  wonders  at  this  irresistible  power  ?  It  became  so 
with  Henry  Gervayse. 

l\’ithin  a  year  of  the  marriage  Mrs.  Gervayse  grew 
ill.  Her  sister  came  to  the  hall,  passing  most  of  her  time 
in  the  sick  room.  AVonderful  was  the  likeness  between 
these  two  sisters,  in  figure  and  in  tone  of  voice — so 
wonderful  that  if  ever  in  the  daik  of  the  evening  Miss 
Aden  came  into  the  room  in  which  Henry  Gervayse 
was  sitting,  and  spoke  to  him,  he  couhl  almost  fancy 
that  his  wife  stood  before  him.  On  a  certain  evening, 
Aliss  .\den  had  requested  her  brother-in-law  to  take  lier 
place  in  her  sister's  sick  chamber,  who  was  then  sleep¬ 
ing,  while  she  herself  obtained  a  few  hours  fur  rest.  He 
went  up.  and  took  his  place  beside  the  slumbering  form 
of  his  wife.  On  the  other  side  of  the  bed  sat  a  nur.se, 
with  which  one  excei)tion  he  was  alone  with  the  invalid. 
Mrs.  Gervayse  slept  on  calndy.  The  di.sease  seemed  to 
liavc  expended  its  main  fury,  and  its  victim  might 
now  be  gathering  from  every  moment  of  slumber  fie.di 
strength  to  battle  against  it.  About  half-an-hour  after 
her  husband  had  entered  the  room  the  invalid  awoke. 
She  saw  him,  and  in  a  feeble  tone  asked  him  to  ]iour 
out  from  a  certain  phial,  which  stood  on  a  table,  con- 
cc.aled  behind  the  curtains,  a  cooling  draught  that  it 
contained.  On  the  same  table  there  was  an  open  medi¬ 
cine  chest.  As  he  hastened  to  fulfil  his  wife's  request 
he  saw  this  small  bottle,  full  t)f  a  deadly  poison.  As  it 
caught  his  eyes  that  jmrpose,  which  had  long  been 
slowly  <levcloping  itself  in  his  mind,  first  clearly  made 
itself  felt,  'riicre  was  no  time  for  deliberation  or  doubt ; 
if  done  at  all  it  must  be  done  at  once.  A  single  droji 
from  that  bottle  would  liberate  him  for  ever  from  one 
jiortion  of  a  lifelong  burden.  Henceforward  he  would 
live  at  least  without  his  fate  being  ever  in  the  power 
of  mortal  being ;  he  ndght  be  guilty,  but  he  would  be 
free.  It  was  enough:  the  fatal  drop  was  poured ;  the 
poisonous  phial  was  replaced,  and  with  a  trembling 
hand  he  offered  the  draught  to  his  wife.  She  took  it, 
aud  immediately  afterwards  slept  again.  She  never  re- 
awoke. 

iliss  Aden  presently  re-entered  the  room.  “  Hester 
is  still  asleep,”  were  Henry  Gervayse’s  words  as  he 
quitted  it.  It  was  past  midnight  when,  as  he  was 
alone  in  the  library  of  Gervayse  Hall,  almost  mad¬ 
dened  witli  the  consciousness  of  guilt,  Miss  Aden 
came  to  him.  She  walked  up  to  his  chair.  ‘•Hester  is 
dead !'’  were  her  only  words.  But  to  the  guilty  man 
there  seemed  a  strange  significance  in  her  voice  and 
face.  He  shuddered,  turned  ashy  pale,  and  swooned. 

Xo  need  to  recount  the  horrors  and  torments  of  those 
days  which  followed  the  death  of  Mrs.  Gervayse — no 
need  to  say  how  Henry  Gervayse  was  followed  by  the 
avenging  furies  of  his  own  conscience — how  he  was 
horror-stnick  by  day,  and  still  more  so  by  night — how 
he  started  at  the  least  sound,  as  if  he  expected  to  see 
the  spectre  of  his  dead  wife.  Jliss  Aden  noticeel  all  this ; 


she  saw  that  something  more  than  sorrow  weighed  upon 
the  conscience  of  the  master  of  Gervayse  Hall.  She 
thought  over  all  the  events  of  the  past  year ;  she  thought 
of  her  sister's  sudden  death,  and  that  at  a  moment 
when  she  had,  so  the  idiysicians  said,  begun  already 
to  be  better.  AVas  her  brother-in-law  a  murderer? 
that  was  the  one  quc.stion  which  at  last  she  ventured 
to  put  to  herself.  How  w.as  this  to  be  discovered? 

About  a  week  after  his  wife's  death,  Henry  Gervayse 
lay  tossing  on  his  bed  in  restless  aud  terror-stricken 
sleeplessness.  It  was  lung  past  midnight,  but  his  mind 
was  haunted,  and  its  ijhantoms  would  not  let  him 
slumber.  Suddenly  he  saw,  or  seemed  to  see,  a  figure 
at  the  foot  of  his  bed.  Slowly  and  sadly  it  passed 
before  him.  He  calleil,  but  no  answer  was  returned ; 
it  had  vanished.  But  he  well  knew  whose  form  it  wtis 
— that  of  his  murdered  wife.  On  the  next  night  it 
came  again,  and  departed  speechless.  On  the  third 
night  he  had  been  sleeping,  disturbed  by  dreams  and 
tonnenting  visions.  He  wri3  aroused  by  a  touch ;  ho 
opened  his  eyes,  and  saw  standing  at  the  foot  of  his 
bed  the  same  spectre  as  before.  He  spoke,  but  it 
returned  him  no  reply ;  again,  and  in  a  louder  tone, 
but  it  was  still  silent.  Trembling  with  fear,  he  at  last 
cried  out — 

“  Haunt  me  no  more  !  Tell  me  what  to  do  to  purchase 
peace.  Will  death  give  me  rest  ?  I  will  die — die  gladly 
.and  willingly,  by  the  same  death  that  I  caused  you, 
my  murdered  wife,  to  die.” 

“  AV retch !'’  answered  a  voice,  which  Henry  Ger¬ 
vayse  knew  well,  you  merit  a  more  terrible  death 
than  that !'’ 

But  the  voice  was  not  his  wife's  voice ;  it  w.as  the 
voice  of  his  sister-in-law. 

“  AA'h.at !”  he  cried,  “  has  urged  you  to  do  this  ?” 

“  Listen  to  me,''  said  Aliss  Aden,  who  had  now  thrown 
aside  the  slight  disguise  which  her  plan  had  rendered 
ncces3.ary.  “  AA'hen  my  sister  died,  1  at  once  suspected 
foul  play.  I  could  not  charge  you — you  would  have 
denied  it.  I  resolved,  therefor';,  to  discover  you  in  this 
w.ay.  You  poisoned  her  on  that  night  on  which  you 
took  mv  place  in  her  room  ?” 

“  I  did.” 

AA’hat  was  the  secret  mystery  of  your  marriage  ? 
Th.at  there  was  one  I  know.” 

And  then  the  whole  tale  came  from  Henry  Gcrvaysc's 
lips. 

“And  now,”  ho  said,  when  he  had  finished,  “my 
life  is  in  your  hands ;  do  with  it  what  you  please.” 

“To-morrow,'’  Aliss  Aden  replied,  “  sliall  decide 
everything ;  till  then  I  can  say  nothing.” 

A\  itli  these  words  she  left  the  wretched  man.  Henry 
Gervayse  did  not  delay  long  iu  deciding  what  his  fate 
w.as  to  be.  He  wrote  a  letter  to  the  lawyer  who  was 
acquainted  with  all  his  business  ;  he  told  him  the  secret 
which  had  been  discovereil  by  his  wife's  father,  giving 
all  the  information  in  his  power  that  might  help  to 
I'l.ace  Gcrv.ayse  Hall  in  the  hands  of  its  rightful  owner. 
This  done,  with  the  same  phial  from  which  he  h.ad 
ministered  death  to  his  wife,  he  accomplished  his  own 
destruction.  And  when  the  next  morning  Miss  Aden 
expected  to  see  Henry  Gervayse,  he  was  stiff,  and  cold, 
and  dead. 


LINGERIE,  AND  COUNTRY  TOILETS. 


bouillons  of  muslin,  with  a 
double  heading,  are  fastened 
on  each  side.  The  lower  part 
of  this  bodice  is  ornamented 
with  n.arrow  tucks,  and  forms 
a  corselet.  I^ong  sleeves,  with 
facings  to  match  the  corselet. 


527  to  532. — Lingerie. 

No.  527. — Oriental  paletot  of 
plain  muslin,  cut  out  in  tabs, 
rounded  at  the  bottom.  The 
ornamentation  consistsof  strips 
of  guipure  insertion,  edged 
with  narrow  cross-strips  of  silk 
put  on  plain.  Each  cross-strip 
is  edged  with  a  narrow  Valen¬ 
ciennes  lace,  sewn  on  outside. 
This  paletot  has  double  sleeves, 
the  under  one  being  tight- 
fitting,  and  the  upper  one  wide 
and  cut  a  la  Juice. 

No.  528. — Marquise  parure, 
composed  of  a  high  collar  of 
Brussels  lace,  ornamented  with 
a  bow  of  pl.ain  muslin  trimmed 
with  Valenciennes  lace,  and  of 
finely-pleated  cuffs,  completed 
by  a  deep  lace  border. 

No.  529. — I’arure  of  fine  em¬ 
broidered  linen.  Collar  with 


533. — Country  Toilet. 

A  straw  hat,  adorned  in  front 
with  a  bouquet  of  roses  with 
foliage,  and  surrounded  with 
a  tulle  veil  flowing  behind. 

A  toilet  of  white  alpaca, 
trimmed  with  coloured  embroi¬ 
dery.  Loose  paletot,  rounded 
off  in  front  and  long  at  the 
back.  Rather  short  sleeve  with 
deep  revers.  The  upper-skirt 
is  looped  on  each  side  with 
velvet  buttons.  Narrow  strips 
of  velvet  ribbon  are  added  to 
the  embroidery  patterns. 


529.— Linen  I’arure. 

534. 

Country  Toilet. 

White  crinoline 
hat,  trimmed  with 
roses  and  brown 
foliage. 

Dress  of  white 
mohair  d'Egypte, 

,  ornamented  with 

[  cross-strips  of  ce- 

\  rise-coloured  silk. 

^  High  bodice, open 

in  the  shape  of  a 
reversed  V,  fonning 
by  the  arrangement 
of  the  trimming  a 
small  pelerine,  tight 
fitting  at  the  neck, 
I  and  half  open  in  the 

^  lower  pait.  'Phis 

bodice  has  a  long 
basque  pointed  at 
the  back  ;  a  long 
lappet  comes  down 
on  each  side,  and  is 


528. — Marquise  Parure. 

lappet  edged  with  lace. 

Cuff  to  match. 

No.  530.  —  Fanchon  of 
embroidered  black  tulle, 
trimmed  with  Chantilly 
lace.  A  pretty  bunch  of 
fu'ld-flowcrs  is  placed  on  ^ 

the  left  side.  The  wide  f 

strings  are  fastened  in  f  . 
front  with  a  red  poppy.  f 

No.  531. — Bodice  with  p  ' 
small  tucks,  and  trimmed  m  • 
with  three  wide  strips  of  ^ 
guipuro  insertion,  under 
which  are  placed  cross-  ^ 

strips  of  coloured  silk.  £ 

The  small  standing-up 
collar  and  long  coat-  s  ^ 

shaped  sleeves  arc  trimmed  ' 

to  match. 

No.  532  — Plain  muslin 
bodice,  trimmed  in  front 
with  a  strip  of  embroi- 
dered  insertion  continued 
roimd  the  neck.  Two  wide 


533. — Country  'Ioilei' 


Bodice. 
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531.— Muslin 


DRESS  IN  AMERICA. 

The  colonists  of  ^ 
America  usually  fol¬ 
lowed  the  fashions  of 
dress  prcvalcnt  in  the 
countries  from  which 
they  came.  Thus  the 
military  cocked  hat  be¬ 
gan  to  be  worn  in  New 
England  about  U!70, 
when  it  was  called  the 
Monmouth  hat.  The 
width  of  its  brim  was 
about  six  inches,  and 
for  convenience  it  was 
turned  up  first  on  one 
side  only,  then  on  two 
opposite  sides,  and 
finally  on  three  side.s, 
making  the  three-cor¬ 
nered  cocked  hatsworn 
by  gentlemen  in  New 
England  from  1732  till 
the  period  of  the  revo¬ 
lution.  Periwigs, 
towering  head-dresses, 
trailing  skirts,  and 
hooped  petticoats  were 
also  fashionable  for 
long  periods  in  the 
colonies.  Much  of  that 
picturesqueness  of  cos¬ 
tume,  which  was  for¬ 
merly  created  by  a  dis¬ 
tinct  .style  of  dross  for 
poi'.sons  of  different 
ranks  and  occupations, 
for  the  nobles,  the 


534. — Country  Toilet. 


532. — Plain  Muslin  Rodice. 

mittod  in  the  various  avocations 
of  labour.  It  is  perhaps  only  the 
backwootlsmen  and  lumberers  of 
the  frontier  states  that  have  a 
costume  entirely  without  refe¬ 
rence  to  the  reigning  fashions 
among  people  of  leisure.  In  the 
costume  of  all  periods  and  na¬ 
tions,  there  are  a  few  types,  a 

certain  fixedness  of  a  few  general 

>  forms,  and  a 

k  number  of 

variations. 
^  ^  The  law  that 

\  governsthese 

f  variations 

has  not  been 

I’J'ilo- 

costHme 

mines  it  is 
’■■■  tempered  and 

,  formcdbytlie 

— r-  ■  '  spirit  of  the 

"■ year  and  age. 

2  p 


peasants,  the  merchants,  the 
manufacturers,  the  lawyers, 
clergy,  and  oHicers  of  state,  is  lost 
in  recent  times,  in  which,  though 
all  persons  do  not  dress  quite 
alike,  they  yet  pursue  about  the 
same  ideal.  The  I’arisian  full 
dress  is  imitated  successfully  in 
polished  society,  and  the  imita¬ 
tion  is  generally  apjiarent  in  the 
divergences  from  it  of  greater 
or  less  extent  which  are  per- 


fastened  upon  the  skirt.  The  upper-skirt 
is  looped  on  the  right  side,  almost  in  front, 
and  much  nearer  the  back  on  the  left  side, 
with  tabs  bound  with  silk. 

'I'he  short  under-skirt  is  cut  out  and 
trimmed  with  cross-strips  and  light  passe¬ 
menterie  ornaments  which  hidethe  stitches. 

These  short  dresses,  so  much  in  vogue  on 
the  continent,  may  appear  eccentric  to  un¬ 
accustomed  eyes,  but  a  few  months  will 
make  them  general,  and  consequently  not 
remarkable. 
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SPINNINGS  IN  TOAVN. 

“  I  loved  to  Eoe  the  infant  soul 
(IIow  mighty  in  the  wt  akuesa 
Of  its  untutored  meekueas  I) 

Peep  timidly  from  out  its  nest. 

His  li^  s  the  while 
Fluttering  with  half-fltdged  words.” 

J.  11.  Lowell. 

EIJII.VPS  nothing  is  more  wonderful  to  a  conscien¬ 
tious  woman,  to  a  young  and  inexperienced  mother, 
than  the  first  glimpse  of  the  soul  and  intellect  of  her 
child.  The  awful  sense  of  the  responsibility  of  guiding 
that  dawning  soul  aright,  of  leading  those  tender  feet 
into  the  right  path,  destroys  the  thrill  of  rapture 
(second  only  to  the  ecstasy  of  the  first  cry  that  gives 
the  blissful  assurance  of  motherhood)  caused  by  that 
glimpse.  Time  passes,  however,  and  that  holy  fear  is 
lost  in  the  little  crowd  of  daily  cares  and  joys  that 
constitute  the  life  of  the  nursery.  Lost  for  a  time, 
only  to  return  with  force  at  the  “  half-lledged  words’’ 
— “What  do,  mamma? — what  do?’’  Ay,  that  is  the 
(piestion.  “  IP/irtf  dof'  It  is  not  only  a  question  for 
children,  but  for  us  all,  and  all  day,  and  every  day  of 
our  lives.  AVith  those  lives — what  do?  AA’ith  our 
talents — what  do?  AATtli  our  intellect  and  affections 
— what  do?  Put  it  is  with  children  that  the  Silk¬ 
worm  has  now  to  deal.  She  hopes  that  her  spinnings 
may  lulp  those  who  arc  as  anxious  as  she  is  to  be 
not  only  fond  mothers,  but  faithful  stewards  of  the 
lieh  treasure  committed  to  their  care  by  the  Great 
illaster. 

Some  months  ago  a  story  was  told  in  this  Magazine 
of  a  naughty  child  who  replied  to  the  question,  “  AA’hat 
sludl  I  do  with  you?” — put  more  in  sorrow'  than  in 
anger — “.liau.se  me,"  hitting  the  blot  with  a  child’s 
keen  instinct.  Amuse  your  children  and  they  will  be 
good,  give  them  occupation  and  they  will  be  happy, 
let  them  use  their  little  heads,  as  well  as  tiny  hands, 
kt  construction  take  the  place  ot  destruction,  develop 
ami  call  into  being  every  dawning  faculty,  never  let 
Idleness  intrude  her  hideous  form  into  your  home,  but 
at  alt  risks  keep  her  out  of  your  nurseries.  The  Silk¬ 
worm’s  great-grandmother  was  in  the  habit  of  saying 
to  her  children,  “  Play  at  push-pins  rather  than  be  idle,” 
and  the  dear  old  dame  was  right. 

lJut  how  employ  these  evcr-resticss  babies,  how 
amuse  and  teach,  and  yet  avoid  the  error,  so  cruel  in 
its  practice,  so  fatal  in  its  results,  of  hurrying  on  a 
child  to  studies  beyond  its  years,  of  over-working  an 
abeady  too-aetive  brain?  Listen,  O  anxious  querist, 
to  the  dear  old  German  plan  of  the  “  Kinder  Garten’’ 
system.  The  very  name  has  a  charm,  a  sense  of  safety 
and  peace.  Kinder  Gar-ten  —  childrin's  garden  —  a 
garden  where  every  quality  of  the  teirdcr  blooin  is 
developed,  where  all  ill  and  noxious  weeds  are  de¬ 
stroyed;  a  garden  where  the  deadly  nightshade,  idle¬ 
ness,  has  not  a  chance  of  shadowittg  your  fair  yotuig 
blossoms  with  its  life-destroying  gloom. 

It  is  to  Herr  Frederic  Fi-oebel  that  we  are  indebted 
for  this  system  of  edrrcatiug  our  babies,  in  which  the 
path  of  learning  is  made  pleasant  by  toys. 

To  distingrrish  the  series  of  Kinder  Garten  toys,  they 


are  named  the  Ist,  2ud,  3rd,  4th,  5th,  and  Cth  gifts. 
The  first  is,  of  course,  for  the  youngest  infant,  arrd 
contaiirs  six  balls,  with  braid  to  swing  thenr  by,  arrd  a 
bodkin  to  thread  them  with,  and  other  little  articles 
likely  to  please  a  baby.  Colours  and  courrting  are 
learnt  by  this.  The  little  folks  are  soon  foml  of 
threadirrg  the  balls  and  swinging  them — here,  there, 
right,  left. 

The  second  gift  is  a  box  containiirg  orre  plain  cirbe, 
and  one  which  is  perforated  iir  var  ious  directions,  and 
has  small  brass  loops,  by  which  to  su.qrend  it;  a  ball, 
a  cylinder,  a  stick,  and  a  string.  The  cylinder  also 
has  brass  loops,  by  which  it  eatr  be  suspended,  and  the 
ball  has  one  loop. 

The  third  gift  contains  the  cube  divided  into  eight 
equal  parts,  every  orre  of  wliich  is  a  perfect  cube,  like 
little  bricks.  Children  build  with  these  with  great 
satisfaction.  The  other  gifts  ai-e  errbes  arrd  planes  of 
different  sizes,  with  which  multqrlication  and  division, 
addition  arrd  substraction  can  be  taught. 

Then  there  is  the  box  of  sticks.  AA’hcn  a  child  is 
familiar  with  the  simple  uses  of  the  first  four  gifts,  the 
stick-laying  will  be  found  a  most  amusing  exercise, 
’lire  sticks  are  usually  bound  up  iir  tens,  to  familiarise 
childrerr  with  decimal  numbers.  In  this,  as  iir  all  tire 
other  games,  children  will  proceed  from  the  simplest  to 
the  mo.st  complex  forms.  First  one  stick  will  be  laid  in 
every  variety  of  position  ;  then  lira,  which  arc  to  be 
united  into  all  possible  forms,  figru-es,  and  letters — L, 
T,  V,  X;  then  tl(ne  sticks  may  be  brought  into  use; 
then  four,  and  so  on.  Little  words  may  then  be 
formed,  altering  the  first  letter,  as  Ill,  Hill,  Hill,  Alill, 
Till.  By  using  the  short  and  loirg  sticks  together, 
rough  outlines  of  the  whole  alphabet  may  be  made  and 
iurpressed  on  the  mind.  This  game  is  unendirrg:  the 
number  of  shapes  and  figures,  letters  arrd  words,  to  be 
made  is  surprising. 

But  the  crowning  glory  of  the  fun  is  the  pcas-work 
box,  which  corrtains  irr  the  cerrtre  various  specimens 
of  peas-work,  in  one  division  small  light  sticks,  arrd 
in  another  dried  peas.  It  is  not  irttcmled  to  be  used 
until  some  dexterity  irr  using  the  simple  sticks  has 
bcetr  acquired.  The  objects  iir  the  box  show  in  what 
mantrer  the  peas  arc  intended  to  be  used.  They  serve 
to  unite  the  sticks,  the  ends  of  which  arc  thrust  into 
the  peas.  They  are  so  perfectly  clean  that  no  ob¬ 
jection  can  be  made  to  this  pastime.  The  peas  should 
be  softened  in  water  before  being  used.  Children  are 
delighted  with  them,  as  their  use  enables  the  little 
artists  to  perpetuate  their  designs  by  keeping  the 
sticks  together.  The  entire  alphabet  may  be  well 
made  with  the  contents  of  this  box,  and  vei-y  pretty 
it  looks.  The  peas  mrrst  be  prepared  by  soaking  them 
for  twelve  horns  in  cold  water.  The  sticks  must  also 
be  cut  by  the  parent  into  bits  of  the  proper  length, 
and  both  ends  nicely  pointed,  that  they  may  be  thrust 
readily  into  the  peas.  For  the  alphabet  they  may  be 
cut  in  inches,  half-inches,  and  quarters ;  or  pieces  of 
double  those  lengths,  if  preferred.  The  pias-work  is 
the  first  of  the  exercises  of  the  Kinder  Garten, 
which  is  intended  to  leave  tangible  results  behind  it. 
The  cubes,  and  other  contents  of  the  six  gifts,  arc 
made  into  forms  and  unmade — constantly,  indeed,  fur- 
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nisliing  fresh  material,  but  leaving  no  visible  evidence. 
The  little  articles  made  with  sticks  and  peas  should  be 
kept  and  prized,  as  proofs  of  industry  and  skill.  The 
exercises  with  paper  still  further  develop  the  talent  for 
skilful  and  delicate  manipulation. 

Plaiting  paper  is  sold  in  boxes,  in  which  are  a 
number  of  squares  of  coloured  paper  cut  into  strips, 
except  round  the  margin,  and  of  separate  strips  of 
other  colours  to  be  woven  in,  to  form  patterns.  There 
is  also  a  stick  with  a  notch  in  one  end,  in  which  the 
slip  of  paper  is  fixed,  in  order  to  draw  it  through. 
This  the  children  call  the  miillc.  The  pattern  is  made 
by  omitting  one  or  more  squares.  There  is  always  a 
begun  specimen  in  the  boxes,  and  the  design  is  varied 
according  to  the  taste  of  the  child.  Children  may  be 
taught  to  convert  these  squares  and  slips  of  paper  into 
mats,  to  be  given  as  jiresents  to  their  friends.  It 
always  delights  a  child  to  know  that  it  is  useful,  and 
that  it  has  the  power  of  contributing  something  to  the 
pleasure  of  those  it  loves.  Order,  neatness,  and  taste 
will  also  be  improved  by  this  pretty  occupation,  and 
in  time  many  useful  articles  will  be  produced  by  the 
willing  little  hands  that  would  surely  “  get  into  mis¬ 
chief’  if  neglected. 

Then  there  is  “the  stepping-stone  to  embroidery;”  | 
good  designs  of  flowers,  birds,  and  animals  are  pierced 
with  holes,  and  the  little  embroideress  connects  these 
holes  with  coloured  wool  and  a  blunt  needle.  Then 
there  is  modelling  for  older  children — pictures  to  cut 
out,  beautiful  models  to  copy,  pictorial  puzzles  to  cut 
out,  exercises  in  colouring,  progressive  drawing  copy¬ 
books,  a  pasteboard  mosaic  pattern  box  containing 
pieces  of  pasteboard  cut  into  triangles  and  quadrangles, 
chequered  drawing  copies,  chequered  slates  and  copy¬ 
books,  and  designs  for  ornaments  in  cardwork. 

Although  the  Silkworm  seldom  adds  in-ices  to  her 
descriptions,  she  makes  an  exception  for  the  benefit  of 
the  dear  little  people  she  loves  so  heartily,  and  gives  a 
list  of  prices  of  the  Kinder  Garten  Toys,  publisheil  by 
A.  N.  Myers  and  Co.,  15,  lierncrs-strect.  Oxford- 
street,  London,  W.,  so  that  mamma  may  sec  at  how 
slight  a  cost  she  can  give  amusing  employ  to  them : — 
Fust  gift,  box  containing  six  coloured  worsted  balls, 
&c.,  2s. ;  second  gift,  box  containing  two  cubes,  a 
cylinder,  and  a  ball,  in  wood.  Is. ;  third  gift,  box  con¬ 
taining  a  cube  in  wood,  divided  once  in  every  direction, 
Cd. ;  fourth  gift,  box  containing  a  cube  in  wood,  divided 
into  eight  planes,  cut  lengthways,  Gd. ;  fifth  gift,  an 
extension  of  the  third  gift,  containing  a  cube  in  wood 
divided  into  twenty-one  cubes,  six  half-cubes,  and 
twelve  quarter  cubes,  Is. ;  sixth  gift,  a  similar  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  fourth  gift.  Is. ;  pasteboard  mosaic  pattern 
box,  containing  pieces  of  pasteboard  cut  into  triangles 
and  quadrangles,  t'd. ;  ditto,  large  size.  Is.  Gd. ;  stick- 
work,  box  containing  sticks,  fid. ;  jflaitiug  sticks,  nine 
inches  long,  fid.  per  dozen ;  pcas-work,  box  containing 
peas,  sticks,  and  models.  Is. ;  Kinder  Garten  aliihabcts, 
consisting  of  plain  and  curved  cards,  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  letters,  with  diagram,  2s. ;  paper  plaiting, 
a  packet  containing  variously-coloured  paper  in  the 
form  of  strips  and  groundwork  for  plaiting,  4d. ;  ditto, 
ditto,  larger  size,  with  plaiting  needle,  9d.,  Is.  Gd.,  and 
Cs. ;  ditto,  ditto,  in  box.  Is. ;  ditto,  ditto,  larger  size. 


with  gold  strips,  2s.  Gd. ;  ditto,  ditto,  largest  size,  Avith 
gold  strips,  5s. ;  boxes  of  Kinder  Garten  toys,  complete, 
comprising  all  the  above-named  gifts,  12s.  Gd. 

There  are  Kinder  Garten  schools  connected  Avith  this 
system  Avhere  children  can  be  sent  as  daily  scholars, 
there  are  various  active  games  and  gymnastic  exercises, 
songs,  and  music,  all  on  Herr  Froebel's  principle.  To 
in-ovc  hoAV  much  amusement  children  find  in  the  pea- 
Avork,  the  young  SilkAvorms,  Avho  are  usually  very  noisy 
and  rather  troublesome  (a  little  spoilt  by  papa)  Avere 
quiet  for  four  cousecutiA’e  hours,  happily  playing  Avith 
this  delightful  game,  and  the  effect  continues  Avhenever 
this  soothing  pastime  is  alloAved. 

Mr.  Myers  very  kindly  told  the  SilkAvorm  that  he 
Avould  be  pleased  to  give  every  information  re3i)ecting 
this  system  to  ladies  Avho  Avish  to  become  better  ac¬ 
quainted  Avith  the  gifts  than  it  is  possible  to  be  in  a  short 
description.  AVc  are  indebted  to  that  gentleman  for 
many  recent  improvements  in  the  toys  and  gifts. 

And  noAV  do  you  sec  Ilerr  Froebel’s  system?  Do 
you  understand  the  reason  Avhy  of  all  these  gifts?  lii- 
ccssaut  occupation,  ciasekss  acticlli/,  doiiuj  soitu. thing 
ahoiijs.  An  ordinary  child  has  an  ordinary  toy;  ho 
looks  at  the  outside,  and  then  breaks  it  to  look  at  the 
inside ;  he  then  Avishes  to  put  it  together  again  ;  failing 
in  this,  he  runs  to  mamma,  “ilendit.”  Alas!  the  toy 
is  unmendable,  it  is  destroyed ;  but  the  gifts  arc  toys 
Avhich  can  be  broken  and  made  up  again  a  thousand 
times,  and  fresh  objects  every  day  are  thus  brought  to 
light  to  the  inquiring  little  casse-tuut.  The  very  prin- 
ci2>le  of  destroying  is  the  desire  for  further  knowledge. 
And  one  especial  advantage  is,  that  the  little  ones  learn 
Avithout  knoAving  it,  and  Avithout  fatigue  or  mental 
exertion.  To  them,  under  this  plan,  the  Avays  of  knoAV- 
Icdge  “  arc  Avays  of  pleasantness,  and  all  her  paths  arc 
peace.”  But  Avho  is  to  help  these  dear  ones  to  a  right 
knoAvledge  of  the  use  of  these  toys  ?  The  SilkAvorm  is 
not  Avriting  for  gay  and  fashionable  mothers,  but  for 
those  Avho  arc  anxious  to  do  all  in  their  poAver  to  give 
their  children  every  chance  in  the  race  of  life.  Her 
ansAver  is  —  yourselves.  Interest,  if  possible,  your 
nurse  in  the  toys  and  games ;  explain  all  the  benefits 
of  the  system  to  her,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  you 
Avill  find  her  as  Avilling  to  help  the  children  as  you  are. 
Indeed,  a  very  little  teaching  AA'ill  do;  sIioaa'  the  little 
one  what  can  be  done  Avith  the  toys,  and  leave  it  to  do. 
Watch  its  failures  to  be  ready  to  help  it,  and  the  “  line 
upon  line”  will  soon  work  its  Avay  into  that  dear  mind. 
Intelligence,  activity,  observation,  and  industry  are 
not  to  be  attained  in  a  day,  or  Avithout  unselfish  daily 
care  on  the  part  of  the  mother ;  and  it  is  the  mother 
aaIio  must  impart  the  first  germs  of  knoAvledgc.  Can 
you  expect  another  to  perform  with  unerring  fidelity  a 
task  Avhich  fatigues  and  wearies  you  ?  Y ou  cannot  bear 
the  noise  and  trouble  of  the  children ;  hoAV  do  you 
expect  another  to  do  more  than  bear — to  quiet,  to 
amuse,  to  teach — Avhen  to  you  it  is  vexation  of  spirit  ? 
It  is  not  fair,  it  is  not  right,  it  is  not  Avomanly  to  shirk 
your  duties,  and  trust  to  time  and  a  good  school  to 
make  up  for  your  idleness,  for  your  defective  training. 
Nothing  ever  can,  and  nothing  ever  does,  make  up  for 
bad  and  inefficient  training  in  the  first  five  years  of  a 
child’s  life.  The  infant  mind,  impressionable  as  Avax, 
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rellectivc  as  a  mirror,  talcs  ideas  and  forms  habits  that 
are  indelible.  Years  of  pain  and  miserable  punish¬ 
ments  are  saved  to  the  little  one  whose  mother  is  a  true 
mother,  and  spares  no  sacrifice  of  time  and  trouble  for 
the  welfare  of  the  little  being  she  has  endowed  with  life. 

The  Silkworm  will  only  add,  that  those  who  desire 
to  see  a  Kinder  (larten  school  ill  operation,  can  do  so 
from  ten  to  eleven,  on  Tuesdays  only,  at  iladame 
Pimtoiius's  Kinder  Garten  sediool,  Tavistock-place, 
Tavistock-sfpaare. 

It  is  not  easy  to  turn  from  contemplating  the  sacred 
duties  of  motherhood  to  thoughts  of  t!ie  toilet,  and 
matters  of  dress  and  fasliion ;  but  a  good  mother 
implies  a  true  woman  also,  and  truly  it  is  sung  of  one 
of  these — 

“In  Lorself  she  dwelletli  not, 

Altbongli  no  lioiuc  were  liulf  so  fair ; 

Ko  simplest  duty  is  forgot, 

Lifo  bath  no  dim  and  lowly  spot. 

That  doth  not  in  her  snn.^bine  share. 

“  She  doeth  little  kindnesses 
M'hich  most  leave  undone  or  despise. 

For  nought  that  sets  one  hiai  t  at  ease, 

And  giveth  hajvpiness  or  peace, 

Is  low  esteemed  in  her  eyes.” 

No  “  simplest  duty”  is  a  trifle  to  a  great  mind,  and 
women's  lives  are  chiefly  made  of  ever-recuning  duties. 
It  is  no  trifle  to  be  always  ex«iuisitely,  neatly,  and  taste¬ 
fully  dressed — tastefully  as  to  time,  place,  and  circum¬ 
stances,  as  well  as  to  colour  and  material.  It  is  no 
trifle  to  contrive  to  be  always  a  pleasant  sight  to  sec — 
a  pleasure  to  husband,  childi-cn,  friends — to  be  dressed 
comme  il  fiint  without  extravagance,  to  be  ('.t.-lln'iw! 
without  being  conspicuous.  One  part  of  a  lady's 
toilet,  and  by  no  means  the  least  important  part,  is  her 
cliinigsure.  In  these  (lays  of  short  dresses,  boots  are 
very  visible,  and  while  studying  exquisite  neatness, 
we  must  avoid  the  extreme  fashions  which  render  the 
feet  an  object  of  remark,  often  not  of  a  comirlimentary 
nature. 

Hoots  ought  to  fit  without  narrowing  the  foot  and 
impeding  the  movement  necessary  for  graceful  walk¬ 
ing.  No  one  can  walk  well  whose  toes  arc  held  in  a 
vice.  It  is  difficult  to  persuade  bootmakers  of  this,  as 
well  as  of  tlie  fact  that  it  is  pleasanter  to  walk  on  the 
sole  of  the  boot,  instead  of  its  narrowness  compelling 
the  disfiguring  treading  over’  on  the  kid  or  leather. 

Ladies  have  most  sensibly  adopted  thick  boots  and 
shoes,  instead  of  the  brown  paper''  soles  of  forty 
years  ago.  AVhy  should  they  persist  in  narrowing 
their  toes  to  .an  impossible  width,  in  compressing  their 
feet  a  In  Chintii-.e,  though  in  a  reverse  direction':'  The 
Silkworm  is  glad  to  have  found  a  few  sensible  and 
intelligent  bootmakers  who  will,  if  dcsiretl,  make  boots 
of  a  jiroper  width.  One  of  these  is  Mr.  B.  Nicoll, 
424,  Oxford-street,  lie  makes  very  elegant  boots, 
shoes,  and  croquet  slippers,  with  the  new  buckles  and 
tassels.  The  workmanship  of  these  boots  is  very  beau¬ 
tiful  ;  they  are  made  upon  an  entirely  different  principle 
to  the  old  ))lan. 

IdiC  chief  feature  is  an  clastic  steel  spring,  which  is 
inserted  in  the  hollow  or  “  waist”  of  the  foot,  causing 
it  to  fit  closely  to  the  hollow.  Mr.  Nicoll  says  that 
“  boots  made  in  the  ordinary  way  sink  in  th.c  waist. 


and  cause  the  heel  to  project  behind  in  an  unsightly 
and  inconvenient  manner,  to  avoid  which,  boots  i;;aJe 
on  the  common  plan  have  a  stiff  piece  of  leather  in  the 
waist  called  a  ‘  shank,’  which,  by  its  inflexibility,  pre¬ 
vents  the  jrroper  action  of  the  bones  and  muscles  of 
the  instep.”  All  these  evils  are  successfully  obviated 
in  the  “  Flexura”  boot. 

Ilis  “  Flexura'’  boot  supports  the  ankle  and  instop, 
and  is  evidently  a  mo.st  comfortable  boot. 

lie  makes  also  the  “  Kievans”  boot  for  persons  with 
fiat  feet,  and  for  those  who  wish  to  appear  taller.  The 
“  Kievans'’  boot  is  designed  to  elevate  the  wearer,  im¬ 
prove  the  instep,  and  give  a  graceful  ap2>earauce  to 
such  feet  as  would  otherwise  b. e  ilat  and  s'nqjeless. 
The.se  results  are  jiroduced  by  ilie  introduction  into 
the  back  part  of  the  boot  of  a  laece  of  cork  of  any 
desired  thickness,  from  half-an-inch  to  two  inches,  tlie 
under  surface  of  which  is  cut  aw.ay  to  form  an  arti¬ 
ficially  arched  or  hollow  waist,  and  a  steel  siting  work¬ 
ing  between  copper  plate  is  tlieu  inserted  to  give  the 
neccs.sary  support  and  elasticity. 

'I'he  cork  has  a  slight  ciqi  or  socket  to  receive  the 
ball  of  the  heel,  and  is  made  t’.ie  same  height  at  the 
front  as  at  the  back  of  the  heel,  so  that  the  foot  is  not 
placed  iqron  an  inclined  plane,  and  the  weight  of  the 
body  is  not  thrown  entirely  upon  the  toe.s,  as  witli 
ordinaiy  boots.  For  exanqdc,  the  “Klevams'’  boot, 
with  one-inch  heel  and  one-inch  cork,  is  elegant  in 
shape  and  jileasant  to  wear ;  whereas  an  e.xtei  ior  heel 
of  equal  heiglit  (two  inches)  would  not  only  be  ridi¬ 
culous  in  apiiearance,  but  almost  inijiossiblc  to  walk  in. 

The  Silkworm  noticed  several  very  elegant  high 
boots  for  travelling,  walking  tours,  icc.,  beautifully 
finished  and  ornamented. 

t'rofiuct  shoes  in  coloured  se.al.-kin,  with  black  toe- 
caps,  particularly  excited  her  admiration. 

The  Silkworm  asked  Mr.  Nicoll  if  many  Ladies  had 
their  boots  made  wide  enough  for  comfort.  He  reidied 
that  all  his  Americ.an  customers  do,  but  that  tlie 
majoiity  of  Knglish  hulies  we.ar  both  boots  and  shoes 
too  narrow ;  but  both  Knglish  and  Americ.an3  agree  in 
apiircciating  the  merits  of  the  “Flexura,"  and  .say  the 
siqiport  is  wonderful,  and  that  they  are  easier  to  walk 
in  than  any  others.  Some  letters  from  an  American 
friend  speak  of  tiny  Parisian  shoes  being  much  worn  in 
New  York,  and  jokingly  .allude  to  the  necessity  of 
amputating  one  or  more  toes  to  be  able  to  imt  them  on. 
There  are  not  a  few  Parisiennes  who  have  made  this 
saciificc  to  tlieir  goddess  La  Mode.  Tlicse  letters 
appear  to  contradict  this  account  of  ,\merican  hulie.s. 
Perhaps  the  “  wise  virgins”  only  visit  Kurojie.  Let  us 
hojic  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  our  Knglish  sisters 
may  be  sensible  ci.ough  to  eschew  absurdities  in  fashion, 
and  leave  their  pretty  feet  as  God  made  them. 

ll.aving  lately  read  the  History  of  Lncc,  by  Mrs.  Bury 
Palliscr,  the  .‘silkworm's  thoughts  naturally  tend,  d  lace- 
wards;  indeed,  she  is  jia.-isionately  fond  of  old  lace  and 
old  china,  and  cakes  this  ojipoi  tunity  of  giving  a  public 
notice  of  the  aforesaid  to  any  dear  old  ladies  who  are 
annoyed  with  their  relations,  and  are  in  doubt  as  to 
who  will  best  appreciate  their  treasured  hoards,  when — 
may  the  day  be  far  distant ! — they  are  obliged  to  leave 
them  to  some  one.  The  Silkworm  having  a  doubt  on 
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certain  lace  points — N.B.,  not  point  lacc — resolved  to 
call  on  Jlr.  Little,  44,  Oxford-street,  and  settle  these 
doubts.  Mr.  Little  obligingly  gave  her  the  information 
she  required,  and  asked  if  she  had  leisure  to  inspect  a 
few  novelties. 

First  Mr.  Little  showed  a  store  of  sleeves  and  laces 
for  summer  wear,  very  pretty  Louis  XIV.  sleeves,  puffed 
lengthways,  and  square  chemisettes  to  correspond ;  the 
dresses  to  wear  with  these  arc  made  with  very  low 
square  bodices,  and  hanging,  open  sleeves,  and  the  tulle 
and  lace  inner  sleeve  fits  closely  to  the  arm.  Among 
them  I  noticed  a  very  handsome  poult-de-soie  black 
silk,  trimmed  with  five  rows  of  crossway  strips  stitched 
with  white  silk  through  the  centre ;  small  Vandykes 
piped  with  white  satin  finished  the  edge. 

Another,  in  violet  silk,  was  trimmed  with  leaves  of 
silk,  at  Uihllcr;  the  leaves  were  piped  with  satin,  and 
beaded  with  jet. 

Another  handsome  black  silk  had  a  corded  satin 
rouleau  at  the  hem. 

Then  an  exquisite  mauve  was  shown  of  gros  dc 
Naples  silk,  trimmed  with  flat  cord,  to  imitate  em¬ 
broidery,  and  long  narrow  buttons  added  to  this  effect, 
having  the  appearance  of  raised  satin  stitch. 

A  close  silk  was  trimmed  with  leaves,  piped  with 
blue  silk,  and  three  graduated  strips  of  blue  silk  at  the 
hem.  In  serge  I  remarked  short  and  long  drosses 
and  jixekets  in  violet  and  blue,  trimmed  with  black 
military  braid  and  narrow  Russian  braiding,  the  design 
simulating  a  poplum. 

In  mantles  I  w:is  shown  some  very  handsome  ones. 
The  Sultana  is  trimmed  with  two  frills  of  rich  lacc,  and 
a  square  collar  of  lace  to  match,  with  jet  tassels  and 
fringes,  completes  this  elegant  mantle. 

Another,  a  loo?c  paletot  in  shape,  was  trimmed  with 
jet  cord  and  the  long  button  already  alluded  to.  A  lace 
frill  headed  with  jet  is  placed  round  the  neck. 

Several  velvet  cloaks,  suitable  to  elderly  ladies,  were 
shown  me;  they  were  all  noticeable  for  elegant  and 
tasteful  trimming. 

In  Figaro  jackets  I  saw  some  pretty  shapes,  orna¬ 
mented  with  white  silk  embroidery  and  beads. 

Low  bodices  of  clear  tarlatan  arc  much  worn,  and  I 
have  seen  few  prettier  than  those  shown  me  here ;  they 
arc  made  in  wide  and  narrow  tucks,  trimmed  cn  hrthe 
with  ribbon  and  lacc  ;  narrow  bamls  edged  with  narrow 
laee  replace  the  sleeves  that  used  to  be  worn.  These 
bodices  arc  made  with  pcplums. 

High  white  bodices  arc  made  of  insertion  and  lacc  in 
squares,  to  wear  over  low  silk  dresses.  Velvet  cords  and 
sashe.!  complete  these  pretty  bodices. 

The  Figaro  sash  was  next  shown.  It  is  a  pointed 
fic’m,  trimmed  with  glass  beads  and  glass  fringe,  and 
sprays  of  flowers  worked  in  glass  beads.  A  long  sash 
trimmed  cn  xuitc  finishes  this  graceful  addition  to  the  toilet. 

Then  I  saw  fluted  muslin  and  cambric  jupons,  gored 
in  the  newest  style.  Some  had  medallions  of  lace  and 
embroidery  inserted  above  the  flutings. 

In  morning  robes,  the  “Princcssc”  and  “Watteau” 
attracted  my  admiration.  The  Princcssc  is  of  embroi¬ 
dered  muslin,  trimmed  with  in.scrtion  and  violet  ribbon, 
the  insertion  forming  the  outline  of  a  pretty  jacket. 
The  Watteau  is  even  more  graceful.  It  is  made  flow¬ 


ing  from  the  shoulders,  and  trimmed  with  three  rows 
of  insertion,  with  blue  ribbon  beneath  the  inscition, 
ending  in  a  point,  with  a  blue  silk  tassel  to  finish  it. 

In  front  the  robe  may  be  closed  or  worn  open,  over 
a  trimmed  petticoat.  From  the  shoulder  another  band 
of  insertion  to  match  flows  in  a  graceful  curve  to  the 
hem  of  the  robe. 

The  Silkworm  congratulates  5Ir.  Idttle  on  the  beauty 
of  this  design,  and  was  pleased  to  hear  that  he  intend.s 
carrying  it  out  in  warmer  materials  as  the  season 
advances. 

Camisole  bodices  were  exhibited  made  of  the  finest 
cambric,  tucked  and  trimmed  with  Valenciennes  in¬ 
sertion  and  lace,  mingled  with  tiny  bunds  of  finely- 
stitched  cambric.  Truly  these  sewing-machines  work 
exquisitely;  stitching  and  work  in  general  seems  to 
increase  in  beauty  daily. 

Machine  work  of  every  width  and  price  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  here,  and  I  noticed  some  lovely  designs. 

Suivez-mni  collars  of  rosettes  of  lacc  and  ribbon 
with  long  ends  arc  still  worn  in  England.  I  noticed 
several  fascinating  collars,  with  short  under-cuffs  to 
correspond. 

Then  I  saw  little  lacc  rufllcs,  mounted  on  velvet  with 
jet  beads,  to  wear  with  the  Africainc  necklaces. 

In  caps  and  elegant  coiffures  I  observed  such  “  little 
darlings”  that  my  only  wonder  is  that  we  do  not  copy 
the  Parisiennes  in  wearing  these  fairy  coiffures  in  the 
morning ;  but  perhaps  our  fair  English  dames,  who  arc 
always  fresh  and  neat  at  the  cailicst  hour,  would  be¬ 
come  too  fascinating  in  these  dangerous  little  c,ap3. 

I  will  describe  one  or  two : — A  h!af  of  Danish  lace, 
two  bows  of  green  ribbon  coming  to  a  iioint  on  the 
forehead,  and  two  long  ends  falling  over  the  chignon. 

A  leaf  like  a  passion-flower  leaf,  of  yak  lacc,  with 
seed-pearls  and  long  velvet  ends. 

Another  formed  of  a  rosette  of  black  lacc  and  green 
velvet. 

An  embroidered  cap,  very  small,  with  ribbon  drawn 
through. 

Tlie  same  in  black  lacc,  with  rosettes  of  ribbon. 

Danish  lacc  is  much  used  for  elderly  ladies.  I  saw 
some  elegant  cajis  made  of  it. 

In  conclusion  I  glanced  at  the  veils.  The  veils  for 
riding  arc  very  pretty  and  of  lovely  lace,  edged  with 
the  finest  jet  beads.  In  bonnet  veils  I  saw  several  new- 
shaped  peplum  veils  of  a  most  bewitching  character. 

M’ant  of  space  compelled  me  to  forego  the  delight  of 
examining  and  describing  more  of  Mr.  Little's  treasures 
of  lacc,  but  1  shall  take  an  early  opportunity  of  intro¬ 
ducing  some  of  the  most  remarkable  to  my  readers. 

Having  remarked  while  in  Paris  a  novel  and  elegant 
trimming  in  pearls  and  lacc  for  evening  dresses,  the 
Silkworm  mentioned  this  to  !Mr.  Little,  who,  seeing  at 
once  the  beauty  of  the  design,  promised  her  to  have 
some  manufactured  as  soon  as  possible.  So,  my  fair 
sisters,  when  you  desire  a  most  graceful  trimming  for  a 
ball  or  dinner  dress,  you  must  visit  4 1,  Oxford-street, 
where  you  will  find  all  tlic  requisites  for  this  nclurcha 
toilet ;  and  when,  gay  butterflies,  you  are  conscious  of 
looking  brighter,  more  beautiful,  and  more  diat'uKjKc 
than  ever,  know  that  you  owe  some  of  your  brilliancy 
to  the  patient  spinning  of  your  Silkwoum. 
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— WniTF.  Alpaca  Fkock  (Back). 


536.— "WniTE  Alpaca  Frock  (Front). 


broidcrcd  all  round  the 
bottom  and  on  each 
side  of  the  front ;  em¬ 
broidered  tabs  are  also 
placed  upon  the  sleeves. 
'Ilie  pointed  collar  and 
the  pockets  are  merelv 
boniered  with  coloured 
braid. 

638. — Pinafore  in 
Brown  Holland  for 
A  Little  Cirl  from 
5  TO  7  Years  Old. 
This  pinafore  comes 
up  hif;h  in  the  neck, 
and  has  long  sleeves; 
it  Ls  made  of  brown 
holland,  and  orna¬ 
mented  M-ith  point 
russc  embroideiT  in 
red  wool.  Round  the 
neck  it  is  edged  with  a 
frill,  embroidered  in 


539. — Mcslin  Pinafore. 


635  and  536. — Frock  for  a  Child 
2  Years  Old. 


This  frock  is  made  of  white  alpaca, 
and  trimmed  with  cross-strips  of  the 
same  material,  piped  with  blue  silk, 
which  arc  put  on  in  3  rows  down  the 
front  and  round  the  bottom  of  the 
skirt,  where  they  are  finished  off  w'ith 
blue  silk  buttons.  The  bodice  is 
fastened  at  the  back  under  an  aljiaca 
rosette  with  lappets  bouiul  Avith  blue 
silk,  and  trimmed  with  llama  fringe  at 
the  bottom.  The  neck  and  sleeves  are 
edged  Avith  a  narroAV  strip  of  embroi¬ 
dery. 


537. — Bretontte  Paletot  for  a  Little 
Girl  from  5  to  7  Years  Old. 


This  pretty  little  paletot  can  be  made 
of  either  pique  or  cashmere.  It  is  em- 


537. — Bretonne  Paletot. 


button-hole  stitch  with  red  aa'ooI.  The 
wristbands  are  also  ornamented  Avith 
embroidery.  The  pinafore  is  fastened 
at  the  back  Avitli  buttons  and  button¬ 
holes. 


638. — Broaa-n  Holland  Pinafore. 


539. — Pinafore  for  a  Little  Girl 
FROii  4  TO  6  Years  Old. 


Tills  pinafore  is  made  of  Avhite  cam¬ 
bric  muslin,  and  trimmed  round  the 
bottom  and  down  the  back  Avith  coral 
stitch  AA'orked  A\-ith  black  silk.  'J'he 
armholes  are  edged  Avith  a  frill  orna¬ 
mented  in  the  same  manner.  The 
Avaistband  is  stitched  down  in  front 
only  AA'ith  coral  stitch ;  it  is  drawn 
through  an  opening  on  either  side,  and 
tied  at  the  back  in  a  boAv  Ai  ith  long 
ends,  ornamented  Avith  the  s.ame  stitch. 
ITie  pinafore  hangs  loose  behind  over 
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the  waistband,  as  shown  in 
illustration. 


CIILOEOFOUM. 

This  fluid  was  discovered 
about  thirty-five  yeai-s  ago, 
and  almost  at  the  same  time  in 
Europe  and  America,  by  dis¬ 
tilling  a  mixture  of  alcohol 
and  chloride  of  lime,  and  sub 
sequently  rectifying  the  pro¬ 
duct.  Its  true  composition, 
however,  was  not  understood 
until  1834,  when  Dumas  and 
Peligot  thoroughly  investi¬ 
gated  its  character.  It  is 
represented  by  the  formula 
C^IICb,  which  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  perchloride  of 
the  hypothetical  base,  formyl, 
as  formic  acid,  CjIIOa,  is  its 
oxide.  The  name  has  refe 
rcnce  to  its  composition.  It 
is  a  clear,  limpi(l  fluid,  with¬ 
out  colour,  of  an 
agreeable,  ethereal 
odour,  and  very 
sweet  taste.  At  65 
deg.  its  specific  gra¬ 
vity  is  1.4K  It  is 
very  volatile,  but 
b  not  inflammable. 


540  to  542. — New  R()xnet.s. 

No.  540. — Iionnet  of  white 
crinoline,  cut  out  in  scallops 
round  the  edge,  and  orna¬ 
mented  witli  cut  crystal  beads 
and  grelots.  On  the  right 
side  in  front  a  bunch  of 
flowers.  White  ribbon  strings, 
trimmed  witli  lace. 

No.  541. — Iionnet  of  white 
crinoline,  trimmed  at  the 
back  with  a  fanchon  of  tulle 
and  lace,  finished  off  by 
lappets.  Ill  front  a  dia¬ 
dem  of  Ilisinarck  -  coloured 
leaves,  lllack  ribbon  strings 
tied  behind. 

No.  542. — Iionnet 
of  white  straw, 
dotted  with  black 
beads.  In  front  a 
diadem  of  bronze- 
coloured  foliage, 

Ilrown  ribbons. 
black  lace  and  tulle 
lappets  coiniiletc 
this  elegant  bonnet.  .ij 
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MUSICAL  A'OTES. 


MUSICAL  NOTES. 

Silver  Chimes.  Transcribed  for  the  pianoforte  by  Ilenry  W. 
Ooodban.  3s.  (Boosey  and  Co.,  HoUes-street.) — Tbis  transcrip¬ 
tion  of  Claribel'a  popnlar  ballad  is  very  etiective  without  being 
difficult.  It  will  be  acceptable  to  a  large  number  of  drawing¬ 
room  performers. 

Only  a  Lock  of  Ilair.  Transcribed  for  the  pianoforte  by  T.  E. 
Spinney.  3s.  (Boosey  and  Co.,  Ilolles-strei  t.)— Claribel  is  a 
mine  of  wealth  to  the  transcribers.  The  popularity  of  the  song 
in  this  instance  would  alone  render  the  arrangement  welcome. 
The  plaiutive  simplicity  of  the  melody  is  not  iu  any  way  sacriliced, 
although  the  transcription  is  remarkably  showy. 

ilary  Hamilton.  Song.  Words  by  G.  J.  Whyte  Melville. 
Mnsic  by  Augusta  Meyrick.  4s  (Haddon  and  Co.,  George-yard, 
Lombard -street.) — This  song  is  taken  from  Mr.  Melville’s  romance 
of  the  Queen’s  Maries ;  it  is  supposed  to  bo  sung  by  Cbastelar  in 
prison.  The  poetry  has  an  indelinable  charm  which  this  composer 
has  happily  caught,  and  the  plaintive  air  is  admirably  adapted  to 
the  moorufnl  words : — 

“  Too  late  for  the  rose  the  evening  rain. 

Too  late  for  the  lamb  the  shepherd  pain. 

Too  late  at  the  door  the  maiden's  stroke. 

Too  late  for  the  plea  when  the  doom  hath  been  spoke, 

Too  late  the  balm  when  the  heart  is  broke, 

Mary  I  Mary  Hamilton  !" 

Ste.  Cecile.  3s.  6d.  (Boosey  and  Co.,  Holles-strect.) — This  is 
an  arrangement  by  Rene  Favarger  of  the  Kyrie  Eleison  iu 
Gounod's  solemn  mass.  It  is  very  good  and  effective. 

We'd  Better  Bide  a  ll’ce.  Song.  Written  and  composed  by 
Claribel.  -Is.  (Boosey  and  Co.,  Holles-street.) — A  very  pretty 
ballad,  but  while  the  words  are  Scottish  there  is  nothing  iu  the 
music  to  remind  ns  of  the  songs  of  Scotia.  The  accompaniment 
is  not  difficult,  and  the  air  within  ordinary  compass. 

Three  Studies  for  the  Pianoforte.  By  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Frederick 
Yelverton.  3s.  (Boosey  and  Co.,  Holles-street.) — Tliese  studies 
famish  excellent  practice.  They  are  very  cleverly  contrived. 

Sleep,  Baby,  Sleep.  Song.  By  W.  C.  Bennett.  Music  by 
Elizabeth  Philp.  3a.  (Boosey  and  Co.,  Holles-strect.) — This 
mournful  song,  so  effectively  sung  by  Jludamo  Rudersdorff,  is  ex¬ 
tremely  simple,  but  very  chaianing  in  its  simplicity.  It  is  in  the 
open  bey. 

The  Woodland  Stream.  Poetry  by  Charles  Mackay.  Music  by 
W.  T.  Wrighton.  3g.  (Cocks  and  Co.,  Kew  Burlingtou-street.) 
— Some  of  Mr.  Wrigbton's  songs  are  to  be  preferred  to  this,  but 
it  is  a  pretty  melody  neatly  arranged. 

The  Wrecked  Hope.  Song.  By  W.  C.  Bennett.  Mnsic  by  Eliza¬ 
beth  Philp.  3s.  (Boosey  and  Co.,  Holles-strect ) — Full  of  melody 
and  feeling.  An  excellent  song  for  the  drawing-room. 

A  May  Sony.  Words  by  Welling'on  Guernsey.  Mnsic  by 
J.  Benedict  3s.  (Boosey  and  Co.,  Holles-street.) — This  beautiful 
melody  was  composed  expressly  for  Mdlle.  Liebhart.  It  requires 
a  full  compass  and  very  careful  execution. 

Best.  Sacred  Song.  The  poetry  from  The  Tt.  re  on  the  Cross. 
The  music  by  Miss  Lindsay  (Mrs.  J.  Worthington  Bliss.)  !!s. 
(Cocks  and  Co.,  New  Burlington-street^ — We  can  nnrquivocally 
eommend  this  song  to  our  musical  friends.  It  is  iu  all  respects 
equal  to  Miss  Lindsay’s  former  productions.  The  air  is  original 
and  appropriate  ;  the  accompaniment  effective,  but  not  difficult. 

Little  Bird  so  Siccetly  Sinyiny.  Song.  Words  by  Robert 
Reece.  Mui-ic  by  G.  B.  Allen.  3i.  (Boosey  and  Co.,  Holles- 
street.) — A  thoroughly  bird-like  song,  originally  written  for  hidlle. 
Liebhart. 

Full  Cry  Galop.  Composed  for  the  piano  by  Fred.  Godfrey. 
4s.  (Cocks  and  Co.,  New  Burlington-strcct.) — A  capital  galop, 
and  not  difficult  to  play  at  first  sight. 

Claribel's  Come  BtJeto  Eeiiu  Transcribed  for  the  pianoforte 
by  W.  Kuhe.  43.  (Boosey  and  Ca,  Holles-strect.) — An  admirable 
arrangement,  thoroughly  artistic  in  its  treatment. 

Kathleen's  Ansirer.  Song.  By  Claribel.  3s.  (Boosey  and 
Co.,  Holles-strect.) -Eqnal  in  all  respects  to  ‘‘Como  Back  to 
Erin,"  to  which  it  is  the  reply.  The  melody  it  very  pleSKiiig. 


The  Esta.  Polka  Slnzurka.  Composed  and  dedicated  to 
Mdile.  Esta  by  Fred.  Godfrey.  3s.  (Cocks  and  Co.,  New  Bur- 
liugloa-street) — A  composition  that  will  extend  Mr.  Godfrey's 
reputation  as  one  of  the  most  talented  and  popular  of  modern 
composers. 

Clochette.  Song.  Composed  expressly  for  Madame  Lemmens- 
Sherrington  by  James  Jlolloy.  4s.  (Boosey  and  Co.,  Holles- 
street.) — There  are  two  arrangements  of  this  pretty  ballad,  in  D 
and  in  F.  The  accompaniment  is  light  and  pleasing.  The  words 
are  by  Arthur  Sketchley. 

Briyht  Star  of  Eve.  Arise,  Words  by  Wellington  Guernsey. 
Music  by  W.  T.  Wrighton.  3s.  (Cocks  and  Co.,  New  Burlington- 
street.) — A  graceful  melody,  full  of  feeling,  and  within  the  com¬ 
pass  of  an  ordinary  voice.  It  will  add  to  Mr.  Wrighton 's  reputa- 
tioi’. 

Eutre  Kous.  Morcean  de  Salon.  Par  Wilhelm  IGoss.  Ss 
(Metzlcr  and  Co.,  37,  Great  Marlborongh-strect,  W.) — “Entre 
Nous”  is  well  worthy  of  the  study  necessary  to  perfect  it.  Bril¬ 
liant  and  effective,  it  certainly  cannot  be  termed  easy.  It  will  be 
a  favourite  morcean  with  those  real  players  who  do  not  shirk 
hard  work.  No  mediocre  performer  should  attempt  it,  unless  as  a 
study  merely. 

I'/te  Offenbach  Quadrilles.  By  Ch.  Valentine,  ds.— These 
quadrilles  on  Offenbach's  favourite  airs  are  exceedingly  pretty,  and 
capital  to  dance  to.  They  are  sparkling  and  gay,  and  recall  the 
pleasure  with  which  we  listened  to  the  airs  in  their  original  form. 
We  recommend  these  quadrilles  to  our  readers. 

Buhy.  Waltz.  By  Ch.  Valentine.  Is.  (Mctzler  and  Co., 
37,  Great  Marlborongh-strert,  W.)— The  “Ruby”  waltz  consists 
of  an  introduction,  four  waltzes,  and  a  finale,  all  very  pretty  and 
not  too  difficult.  Mr  Valentine's  compositions  are  marked  by 
good  taste,  and  the  changes  in  these  waltzes  are  very  happily 
introdneed. 

Pretty  Jemima.  Waltz.  By  Frank  Mnsgrave.  4s.  (Metzler 
and  Co.,  37,  Great  Jlurlborough-street,  W.)  —  The  “  Pretty 
Jemima"  waltz  is  sparkling  and  very  da'  ceable,  with  three  pretty 
movements,  and  a  finale  in  which  all  the  movements  are  again 
introduced.  Tho  waltz,  like  the  song,  “  Pretty  Jemima,”  will  be 
a  success. 

I  llV/f  Arise.  Sacred  Song.  Composed  by  Virginia  Gabriel. 
Ss.  (Metzler  and  Co.,  37,  Great  Marlborougb-street,  W.) — “  I 
will  arise”  has  been  so  often  set  to  music  by  composers  of  more 
or  less  power,  that  we  are  not  disposed  to  welcome  another  compo¬ 
sition  on  these  well-known  words  nuless  tho  music  is  both  nn- 
commoii  and  beautiful,  as  in  this  instance.  A  more  effective,  and 
at  the  same  time  easy,  sacred  song  would  be  difficult  to  find  than 
the  one  now  before  ns ;  the  accompaniment  is  simple,  and  the 
song  quite  within  a  moderate  compass  of  voice. 

In  llistant  Lands  I  Bure.  Words  adapted  from  tho  German 
by  Knight  Summers.  Music  by  Jaubert.  3s.  (MetzUr  and  Co., 
37,  Great  Marlborougb-street,  W.)— Why  the  beauties  of  our  own 
poets  and  those  of  otiicr  lands  lie  neglected,  while  miserably  weak 
rhymes,  hardly  grammar,  are  set  to  music  and  sung  at  soirees 
and  ill  home  i  ircles,  is  a  riddle  which  has  not  yet  been  solved  ;  for 
example,  Lo  .velTs  “  Remembered  Mu-ic,”  “  Allegro,”  “  Tho  Foun¬ 
tain,”  “.A  Prayer,”  and  the  “song”  beginning  “O  moonlight  <leep 
and  tender,”  are  all  eminently  ealeubited  for  a  musical  setting, 
but  there  aru  many  of  these  gems  bidden  in  the  “dark,  nn- 
fathomed  caves”  of  neglect,  while  such  verses  as  these,  “  In 
Distant  Lauds”  —  of  little  stnngtli  in  their  native  line,  but 
strained  through  translation  into  ubsolutc  insipidity  and  taste- 
lessness— are  set  to  really  pretty  airs,  which  would  be  sung  and 
listened  to  wore  they  wedded  to  {loetry.  We  give  tho  first  lines : — 

“  In  yonder  vale  there  stands  a  tree. 

Where  oft  I’ve  sat  from  sorrow  free. 

Alone  with  her  I  lov'd." 

In  a  sentimental  song  it  is  almost  too  Indicrona  to  place  the  lovers 
ill  the  position  of  the  Ann  rirau  'emiu,  thuugh  the  third  verse 
leaves  no  donbt  that  that  is  truly  the  young  man's  situaliuli. 

The  Mideteer's  Wife.  Song.  Vitso  by  I'lediriek  Enoeli 
Music  by  Henry  Kmart.  3s.  (Metzler  and  Co.,  37,  tin  at  .Msrl- 

IlHiroiig''-slreet,  W.)— Tho  “  mnlutn  r's”  wife  might  be  aiiylssly 
else's  for  uU  tho  words  speak  of  Spain.  Tho  air  is  pretty,  the 
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mufiia  brii'ht  aud  Eiparblisg,  bat  the  words  t  It  is  wonderful  that 
really  talented  men  like  Mr.  Henry  Smart  xcill  allow  them  to 
appear  in  their  works;  and  excellent  publishers  like  Messrs. 
Mctzler  would  do  well  to  suggest  a  sweeping  reform  in  this  respect 
to  their  clients. 

A  Little  Dird  Told  Me.  Ballad.  dVords  by  H.  B.  Farnie. 
Music  by  J.  P.  Knight.  3s.  (Metzler  aud  Co.,  37,  Great  Marl- 
boroiigli-slreet,  W.) — Mr.  J.  P.  Knight  is  always  a  favourite  com¬ 
post  r,  and  this  song  will  not  lessen  his  popularity.  It  is  easy; 
the  words  are  (quaint,  aud  the  air  pretty. 

THE  ENGLISinVOMAN’S  CONVERSAZIONE. 

Notick  to  Correspondents. — It  is  impossible  for  us  to  bo 
Tespousiblo  for  tbo  return  of  rejected  essays,  tales,  poetry, 
patterns,  models,  sp.cimeus,  or  any  articles  or  comtuunicutious 
of  any  kind.  At  the  same  time,  we  promise  to  give  our  best  atten¬ 
tion  to  all  that  may  come  to  a>,  and  gratify  as  far  as  possible  the 
wishes  expr  S'-ed  by  orr  correspomh  iits.  Wo  beg  also  to  note  that 
we  cannot  nudei  tuke,  except  in  special  cases,  to  answer  by  post 
letters  connected  with  the  Editor’s  department.  All  letters  in¬ 
tended  for  the  Conversazione,  or  upon  Editorial  matters  generally, 
to  bo  addressed  to  The  L'llitor  of  tlie  ENGLisinvo.n.iN'.s  Douestic 
Mag  \zine  ;  letters  on  trade  matters  to  bo  addressed  to  The 
PuUi^thtrs. 


TIP  must  not  inquire  info  the  personality  of  the  contents  of  the 
editorial  chair  or  chairs.  As  is  said  to  the  little  ones, 
“  Yon  lunst  not  nsk  so  many  questions,  aud  some  questions  you 
must  lit  a-k  at  all.”  Can  you  not  divine  tho  answer.  Tip,  out  of 
the  depths  of  your  inner  consciousness?  IIow  rings  the  metal  as 
it  sounds  on  the  editorial  table?  Try  a  shilling — the  Magazine’s 
price — and  cry  man  or  woman  1  Tip  will  be  communicated  with 
in  nro  -cr  to  her  inquiry  in  connection  with  the  jacket  pattern. 

Till.  Dinner  Cloth. — Tip  would  advise  Annie  that  tho  “  cor¬ 
rect  thing”  is  to  lay  tho  bread  at  dinner  on  neither  side  (though 
some  say  it  is  lucky  to  have  it  on  the  left  side),  but  iu  the  middle, 
placid  inside  tho  dinner  naidiin,  which  should  bo  neatly  and 
prettily  folded.  It  is  always  tho  gr.  atest  stranger  who  is  helped 
first.  The  host  should  t.ahe  down  tlio  lady  friend  first,  and  place 
her  next  him  at  tho  bottom  of  the  table  ;  and  tho  hostess  should 
take  the  hn'band's  arm,  after  all  the  other  guests  have  preceded 
them,  aud  sit  at  the  top  of  the  table,  placing  him  on  her  right 
hand. 

Feaiale  Pr.opoRTiONS. — Tip  wishes  to  tell  the  Old  Woman 
that  she  may  find  what  she  wants  in  Buskin’s  works,  or  those  of 
Tip's  uncle,  the  late  President  of  tho  Boyal  Academy ;  but  she 
has  heard  (though  unable  to  vouch  for  the  truth  of  it)  that  the 
correct  proportions  of  the  female  human  frame  are  these : — 'Twice 
round  the  thumb  should  be  unco  round  tbo  wrist,  twicu  round  tho 
wrist  should  be  ouce  round  the  neck,  twice  round  the  nock  should 
be  once  round  the  waist. 

Ink-stain.s.— If  L.  L.  B.  (Y.  E.  M.)  will  try  Tip's  recipe  for 
removing  ink-stains  she  will  find  it  very  useful.  Lay  tho  stained 
part  of  the  linen  iu  a  sancer  of  milk,  made  just  warm  by  the 
addition  of  a  little  boiling  water,  and  rub  it  aud  soak  it  well  iu 
that.  This  will  take  ink-stains  out  of  carpets,  table-cloths,  or 
almost  any  m.xterial,  aud  will  remove  even  tue  stains  of  marking 
ink  if  iiublacki  ned  by  heat. 

Stains  on  Knife-handles.— Tip  would  be  much  obliged  if  any 
one  would  tell  hir  how  to  n  inoie  stains  from  the  handles  of 
diunir  knivts;  aUo  she  wants  a  good  recii>o  fur  doing  brauditd 
cherries. 

Baspiieiiiiy  Cordial  (from  an  esteemed  correspoudout). — 11b. 
of  fine  ra-pberr.vs,  wdl  biuis  d;  put  into  a  jug  with  a  quart  of 
whisky  for  twenty-four  hours;  struiu  it  off  clear,  aud  add  to  this 
‘dibs  of  sifted  loaf  siigir-  Tin  n  put  all  into  a  jug  for  two  or  threu 
days,  sliiring  it  often  to  dissolve  tho  sugar ;  then  bottle  it  off, 
I'llTstnoNoMisT.  We  do  not  deny  that  phvsiognouiy  may 
become  a  srienee,  but  we  Jo  not  regard  it  as  having  yit  a  twiind 
to  lliBt  dignity,  l.arati  r  biinsi'lf  say^  '*  I  d  iily  nii  ■  t  an  liiindn  d 
facts  runcerniiig  which  I  am  uuabla  to  piouoanes  any  rertaiu 
ojiiumu.”  Thw  forthvaJ,  Ih*  rjit,  tbw  ejebrows,  lha  uo/c,  tho 


mouth  and  lips,  tho  tei  th  and  chiu  combine  in  a  geueral  way  to 
indieatu  tho  character,  but  it  requires,  so  physiognomists  tell  us, 
qualifications  of  a  very  high  order  correctly  to  read  what  is 
written  ou  the  countenance.  No  person  who  is  not  well  formed 
can  become  a  good  physiognomist ;  a  good  face  is  also  essential ; 
no  ouo  ”  ought  to  cuter  the  sanctuary  of  physiognomy  who  has  an 
ill-formed  forehead,  a  blinking  eye,  or  a  distorted  mouth.  The 
mind,  too,  must  bo  sound  and  healthy,  highly  sensitive  to  all  that 
is  good  and  ]inre.  Thu  physiognomist  must  bo  a  precise  observer, 
uniting  with  the  clearest  and  profouudest  nnder.staudiiig  a  lively, 
strong  com]ireheusiuu  and  a  fine  and  rapid  wit.  lie  must  be 
familiar  with  every  production  of  art,  taste,  and  mind ;”  all 
vocabularies  of  all  nations,  all  the  kingdoms  of  Nature,  must 
obey  his  command,  must  supply  his  necessities.  Thu  art  of 
drawing — with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  anatomy — is  indispen¬ 
sable  ;  also  an  extensive  acquaintauee  with  the  human  heart,  and 
the  ways  and  manners  of  the  world.  If  all  these  requirements 
are  absolutely  essi  ntiul,  no  wonder  wo  have  so  few  pliysioguoiuists. 

Dedious.  The  word  horizon  is  generally  pronounced  with  tho 
accent  on  the  second  syllabic.  Till  late  years,  the  accent,  iu 
prose,  was  thrown  ou  the  jirst  syllable,  aud  John.sou  complains 
that  Shakspeare  has  improperly  placed  it  so  iu  verse — 

“  When  the  morning  sun  shall  raise  his  car 
Above  the  borders  of  tho  horicon. 

We  ll  forward  towards  Warwick  and  his  mates.” 

Cn.VRACTER  TRACED  EY  H.VNDwp.iTiNO.  Miss  Bichardsou,  of 
Siimmir  Hill,  Cloiier,  county  Mouagiian,  wishes  ns  to  stato  that 
she  will  he  unahlo,  until  further  notice,  to  study  handwriting. 

1’.  C.  W.  If  any  child  of  au  English  parent  shall  ho  born  at 
sea  on  board  a  British  vessel,  the  captain  or  commanding  oUicir 
shall  make  a  miuuto  of  the  particulars  toncbiiig  tho  Lirta  of  the 
child,  and  shall,  ou  the  arrival  of  the  vcss-.-l  at  any  port  of  tho 
kingdom,  or  sooner,  if  any  other  opportunity  occur,  send  a  certi¬ 
ficate  of  tho  birih  through  tho  Post  Ullice  (for  which  no  postage 
will  bochaiged)  to  the  Begistrar-Geucral,  General  Begister  Odice, 
London. 

Tod-Knot.  Fashions  are  always  changing,  hut  they  aro  not 
new.  Old  fashions  aro  revived.  Just  ouo  hundred  years  ago  a 
writtr  in  tho  London  MagaAne  has  some  remarks  that  might  ho 
applied  to  chignons  now.  What  ho  has  been  saying  of  the  vaga¬ 
ries  of  fasbiiiu  he  insists  is  “never  more  fiugramly  exemplified 
than  at  present  by  my  fair  countrywomen  iu  the  enormous  size  of 
tbeir  beads.  It  is  not  very  long  siuce  this  part  of  their  sweet 
bodies  used  to  be  bound  so  tight,  and  trimmed  so  amazingly  snug, 
that  they  app  ared  like  a  pin’s  head  ou  the  top  of  a  knilting- 
necdle.  But  they  have  bow  so  far  exceeded  the  golden  mean  in 
the  contrary  extreme,  that  onr  fine  ladies  remind  mo  of  au  apple 
stuck  ou  the  top  of  a  small  skewer.” 

L.  F.  B.  Feiieloii’s  dociriuo  ou  the  education  of  women  is 
just  this,  that  it  is  r> ally  mure  importaut  thau  that  of  man,  inas- 
mneh  as  tho  latter  is  always  their  work.  Early  impressions  are 
the  most  lasting,  and  tho  early  training  of  children  is  of  necessity 
woman’s  work.  Napoleon  said  ouo  day  to  Madame  Canipan, 
“  The  old  systems  of  eaucatiou  seem  to  bo  worth  nothing :  what  is 
tberoyet  wanting  to  train  up  young  people  properly  iu  France  ?” 
“Mothers!”  replied  Madame  Campan.  This  word  struck  the 
emperor.  “Well,”  said  he,  “therein  lies  at  ouce  a  complete 
system  of  education.  It  must  bo  your  endeavour,  madame,  to 
form  mothers  who  will  know  how  to  educate  their  children.”  We 
fear  the  training  of  mothers  for  tbeir  very  important  duties  is  hut 
litilu  atteuded  to.  Children  are  iutrueted  too  much  to  servants ; 
but  the  moral  education  of  a  child  is  what  no  thoughtful  mother 
would  dare  to  dehga'e  to  a  stranger. 

Tkiht-Lacino.  From  correspondence  still  received  on  this 
really  important  matter  we  find  that  tho  subject  is  not  yet  ex- 
liaiisted.  From  amongst  the  letters  that  have  come  to  Land  wo 
■I  h  et  the  following  An  t)LD  Scnsi  aiuER  says — “  In  the  nome- 
roiii  rnmiuunicationa  on  tbo  aubjictuf  ‘tight-lacing’ which  Lava 
ap|H'arid  in  the  Eniii.isiiwoman's  Domestic  M.vuvzine,  but  littla 
has  been  said  on  the  best  mode  of  applying  the  cumt  iu  order  to 
pro-lui'ii  I  b  g  tiice  of  figure-  It  m-i-ius  to  me  that  iieaily  all  tliosa 
who  sulTir  (luui  l.g.  I  laiii'g,  do  so  from  an  injnd.oous  u-e  of  tlis 
cuimI,  and  iu  lucli  ea-ea  tbo  mifortuiiat.'  corset  geucially  gets  all 
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the  bleme,  end  not  the  wearer  who  makes  an  improper  ate  of  it. 
I easily  nnderstand  that  a  girl  who  is  fall  grown,  or  nearly  so, 
and  who  has  been  nnaccnstomed  to  wear  tight  stays,  shoold  find 
it  difficult  and  painfal  to  lace  in  her  waist  to  a  fashionable  size ; 
bnt  if  the  corset  be  worn  at  an  early  age  and  the  figure  gradually 
moulded  by  it,  I  know  of  no  terrible  consequenses  that  need  be 
apprehended.  I  would  therefore  recommend  the  early  nse  of  a 
corset  that  fits  the  figure  nicely  and  no  more.  Now,  simply  wear¬ 
ing  stays  that  only  fit,  will,  when  a  girl  is  growing,  in  a  great 
measure  prevent  the  waist  from  becoming  clumsy.  If,  however, 
on  her  reaching  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen,  her  waist  be  still 
considered  too  large,  a  smaller  corset  may  be  worn  with  advantage, 
which  should  be  gradualhj  tightened  till  the  requisite  slimness  is 
achieved.  I  know  of  so  many  instances  in  which,  under  this 
system,  girls  have,  when  full  grown,  possessed  both  a  good  figure 
and  good  health,  that  I  can  recommend  it  with  confidence  to  those 
parents  who  wish  their  children  to  grow  up  into  elegant  and 
healthy  women.  As  to  whether  compression  of  the  waist  by 
symetrical  corsets  injures  the  health  in  any  way,  opinion  seems 
to  be  divided.  The  personal  eiperiences  of  tight-lacers,  as  yonr 
correspondent  Belle  has  observed,  will  do  more  to  solve  this 
knotty  question  than  any  amount  of  theory.  Bat  whatever  con¬ 
clusion  we  may  come  to  on  this  point,  there  is  no  denying  the^oct 
that  very  many'of  the  strongest  and  healthiest  women  one  sees  in 
society  habitually  practise  tight-lacing,  and  apparently  do  so  with 
impunity.  Perhaps  Bbisbane  will  tell  ns  how  this  can  be.  I 
confess  my  own  inability  to  do  so." 

Asothee  Correspondent  says— “  Though  the  subject  on  which 
I  propose  to  address  to  you  a  few  observations  hardly  concerns  a 
man,  I  hope  you  will  allow  me  a  little  space  in  your  excellent 
journal  to  express  my  views  upon  it.  I  have  been  much  interested 
by  rending  the  cor’'  -''ondence  on  the  subject  of  slender  waists, 
and  the  means  used  for  attaining  them.  Now,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  gentlemen  admire  those  figures  the  most  which  have 
attained  the  greatest  slenderness.  I  think  there  is  no  more  deplo¬ 
rable  sight  than  a  large  and  clumsy  waist.  And  as  nature  without 
assistance  from  art  seldom  produces  a  really  small  waist,  I  think 
those  mothers  and  schoolmistresses  who  insist  on  their  daughters 
or  pnpils  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  seventeen  wearing  well-made 
corsets,  and  having  them  tightly  laced,  confer  upon  the  young 
ladies  a  great  benefit,  which,  though  they  may  not  appreciate  at 
the  time,  they  will  when  they  go  out  into  society.  Certainly  some 
of  yonr  correspondents  seem  to  have  fallen  into  the  bands  of 
schoolmistresses  thoroughly  aware  of  the  advantages  of  a  good 
figure.  A  waist  that  two  hands  can  easily  clasp  is  certainly  a 
marvel.  I  never  had  the  good  fortune  to  see  such  a  one,  yet  one 
of  your  correspondents  assures  ns  that  her  daughter’s  was  no- 
larger  than  that  Nora,  too,  says  that  her  waist  only  measure^ 
thirteen  inches  when  she  left  school;  this  seems  to  me  to  be 
miraculously  small.  Most  gentlemen  do  not  think  much  about 
the  means  nsed  for  attaining  a  fashionable  figure,  and  I  should 
not  have  done  so  either  if  I  bad  not  heard  it  a  good  deal  discussed 
in  my  family,  where  my  sisters  were  never  allowed  to  lace  at  all 
tightly,  the  consequence  of  which  is,  that  now  that  they  are  grown 
up  they  have  very  clumsy  figures,  much  to  their  regret ;  but  it  is 
too  late  to  alter  them  now.  As  doctors  seem  to  think  that  the 
dangers  of  tight-lacing  have  been  much  exaggerated,  and  as  I 
-I  know  many  ladies  with  very  slender -waists  enjoying  quite  as  good 
'  health  as  their  more  strongly-built  sisters,  I  would  urge  upon  all 
who  wish  to  have  good  figures  not  to  be  deterred  by  alarmists  from 
endeavouring  gradually  to  attain  an  elegant  shape." 

Brisbane  says — “  Allow  me  to  say  a  few  words  in  answer  to 
Fair  Plat,  who  takes  me  up  rather  sharply  for  my  slight  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  anatomy.  I  grant  that  my  comparison  of  the 
waist  and  finger  was  not  a  very  good  one,  bnt  I  must  also  say  that 
Fair  Plat  does  not  show  a  very  accurato  knowledge  of  anatomy 
herself  in  saying  that  "  the  ribs  do  not  occupy  the  whole  of  the 
interior  of  the  chest."  Now  the  ribs  vtclose  the  chest,  in  connection 
with  the  breast-bone  and  spine,  to  which  former  the  seven  principal 
ones  are  fastened  by  “  cartilages,"  which  in  childhood  are  elastic, 
but  which  ultimately  become  bone.  Therefore,  by  the  practice  of 
putting  children  into  stays  at  an  early  age,  the  lower  ribs  are 
piMied  1  pon  the  heart  and  lungs  (which  are  the  principal  contents 


of  the  chest),  and  their  proper  action  is  impeded,  whilst  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  cartilages  being  elastic  and  yielding  to  the  pressure 
the  chest  is  narrowed,  and  by  the  stays  being  gradually  drawn 
tighter  and  tighter,  the  organs  of  the  human  body  do  indeed  accom¬ 
modate  themselves  to  the  smaller  space  allowed  them,  by  never 
attaining  their  natural  size.  I  could  say  more,  but  a  lady’s  paper 
is  hardly  the  place  for  a  medical  discussion ;  but  I  must  add  that 
L.  Thompson  uses  the  wrong  expression  in  saying  that  I  am 
“prejudiced"  against  tight-lacing.  It  ia  not  prejudice,  but  it  is 
the  complete  conviction  of  the  folly  of  tight-lacing,  and  for  the 
sake  of  fashion  laying  oneself  up  a  store  of  ill-health,  that  makes 
me  write  against  it.  It  is  true  that  I  have  never  tried  it,  for  1 
agree  with  Annie  in  preferring  a  natural  waist  of  twenty-one  or 
twenty-two  inches  to  an  artificial  one  of  seventeen  or  eighteen 
inchea  kVhetber  the  print  was  in  an  old  medical  work  or  a  new 
one,  it  does  not  detract  in  the  smallest  degree  from  the  truth  of 
the  statement.” 

Miss  £.  Morris  advises  our  readers  to  alter  their  under¬ 
garments,  and  leave  their  corsets  alone.  She  says  over-clothing 
is  a  great  source  of  ill-health,  and  condemns  drawers  as  being 
particularly  injurious.  _ 

On  the  question  of  the  beauty  of  small  waists.  Another  Artist 
says — “I  do  not  for  a  moment  deny  the  troth  of  your  artist 
correspondent’s  assertions,  for  I  consider,  as  every  one  must,  that 
the  proportions  of  the  human  body  are  the  most  beautiful  in  crea¬ 
tion  (where  all  is  beautiful  and  correct) ;  but  the  grand  mistake 
which  so  many  make  is  this.  In  civilised  countries  the  body  is 
always  clothed;  and  that  clothing,  especially  of  the  ladies  of 
European  nations,  completely  hides  the  contour  of  the  body.  The 
effect  of  this  is  to  give  great  clumsiness  to  the  waist  when  that 
part  of  the  person  ia  of  its  natural  size.  Let  any  one  make  a  fair 
and  unprejudiced  trial,  such  as  this :  let  him  get  a  statuette  of 
some  celebrated  antique,  the  Venus  de  Medicis,  or  the  Greek  Slave, 
and  have  it  dressed  in  an  ordinary  dress  of  the  present  day,  and 
see  what  the  effect  really  is.  Until  Fashion,  in  its  ever-changing 
round,  returns  to  the  costume  of  ancient  Greece  or  Borne,  we  can 
never  expect  to  persuade  ladies  not  to  compress  their  waists 
merely  on  the  score  of  beauty ;  and  as  several  of  your  correspon¬ 
dents  have  shown  that  a  moderate  compression  is  not  so  injurious 
as  some  supposed,  there  is  no  chance  of  the  corset  becoming  an 
obsolete  article  of  female  dress.  It  has  been  in  nse  for  700  or 
800  years,  and  now  that  its  form  and  construction  are  so  much 
modified  and  improved  there  need  be  no  longer  any  outcry  against 
it ;  indeed,  outcry  has  for  centuries  failed  to  affect  it,  though 
other  articles  of  dress  have  become  in  their  tom  obsolete — a  clear 
ppoof  that  there  is  something  more  than  mere  arbitrary  fashion 
^  its  hold  upon  the  fair  sex." 

^  An  Inveterate  Tioht-Lacer  thus  writes :  “  From  the  absence 
of  any  correspon'dehee'oii’ihe  all-important  topic  of  tight-lacing 
in  your  August  number,  I  very  much  fear  that  the  subject  has 
come  to  an  end.  If  so,  many  other  subscribers  besides  myself 
will  be  very  sorry  for  it.  I  cannot  tell  you  what  pleasure  it  gavo 
me  to  see  the  sentiments  that  were  expressed  by  so  many  who, 
like  myself,  ate  addicted  to  the  practice  of  tight-lacing,  and  as 
for  many  years  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  lacing  extremely 
tight,  I  trust  that  you  will  allow  me,  by  inserting  this  or  part  of 
it,  to  make  known  that  I  have  never  suffered  any  pain  or  illness 
from  ijt.  In  the  days  when  I  was  a  schoolgirl,  stays  were  worn 
much  stiffer  and  higher  than  the  flimsy  things  now  used,  and  were 
besides  provided  with  shoulder-straps,  so  that  to  be  very  tightly 
incased  in  them  was  a  much  more  serious  affair  than  at  the 
present  day.  But  nevertheless  I  remember  our  governess  would 
insist  on  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  constriction  being  used, 
and  always  twice  a  day  our  stays  were  tightened  still  more.  A 
great  amount  of  exercise  was  inculcated,  which  perhaps  did  away  i 
with  any  ill  effect  this  extreme  tight-lacing  might  have  occasioned, 
bnt  while  at  school  I  imbibed  a  liking  for  the  practice,  and  have 
ever  since  insisted  on  my  maid  lacing  me  as  tightly  sw  she  possibly 
can.  I  quite  agree  with  Statlace  in  saying  that  to  be  tightly 
laced  in  a  pair  of  very  tight-fitting  stays  is  a  most  superb  sensa¬ 
tion.  My  two  daughters,  aged  respectively  16  and  18,  are  brought 
up  in  the  same  way,  and  would  not  consider  themselves  properly 
dressed  unless  their  stays  were  drawn  together.  They  can  bear 
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me  ont  in  my  faroaikblA  opinion  of  tight-lacing,  and  their  good 
health  speakt  Tolnmes  in  its  praise.  I  hope,  madame,  yon  will 
Idndly  insert  this  letter  in  yonr  raloahle  and  largely-circulated 
hlagazine.” 

K.  L.  B.  Wedding  cards  shonld  he  acknowledged  hy  a  risit. 
If  distance  or  any  other  cause  prevents  the  nsnal  call,  a  note 
explaining  this  shonld  he  sect,  inclosing  cards.  Some  people  send 
cards  hy  post  immediately  on  receipt  of  the  wedding  cards,  and 
call  on  the  day  appointed. 

Annette.  The  cotillon  is  now  as  mnch  danced  in  fashionable 
circles  in  England  as  it  is  in  Rnssia,  or  as  it  was  in  Italy.  All 
the  requisites  for  this  graceful  dance  can  be  procured  at  210, 
Begent-street. 

Elizabeth  B.  We  are  mnch  pleased  at  yonr  success  with  yonr 
sewing-machine,  and  are  glad  to  have  been  of  service  to  yon. 

A  Bust  Bee.  Please  send  real  name  and  address.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  for  ns  to  select  yonr  sewing-machine  without  further 
particulars  as  to  size,  maker,  and  price.  If  yon  leave  ns  to  choose 
entirely,  as  yon  seem  to  wish,  state  for  what  description  of  work 
it  is  required,  and  what  limit  as  to  price. 

A  SuBSCBiBEB.  The  address  you  require  is  Miss  £.  Beard, 
Association  for  the  Sale  of  Work  by  Ladies  of  Limited  Means, 
C6,  Bemers-street,  Oxford-street. 

Economist.  Mr.  Peter  Robinson's  annual  sale  will  last  until 
the  1st  of  October.  All  this  year's  articles  are  at  most  moderate 
prices.  The  annual  sales  at  first-class  establishments  like  Mr. 
Robinson's  are  an  immense  boon  to  large  families  who,  while 
requiring  first-rate  articles,  have  no  wish  to  be  the  first  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  Parisian  novelties.  You  would  do  well  to  make  your 
purchases  early  in  the  month,  as  you  wUl  have  a  better  choice. 

Eleanora.  The  reversible  burnous  shawls  are  from  three 
guineas  to  four  and  a-half.  They  are  to  be  obtained  at  Mr.  Peter 
Robinson's,  103,  Oxford-street. 

Lady  D - .  Yon  can  obtain  the  silks  yon  saw  in  Paris  at 

Mr.  Peter  Robinson's,  103,  Oxford-street.  They  are  so  beautiful 
that  we  intend  describing  them  in  our  next  number. 

Celia  wishes  to  know  what  will  thicken  a  delicate  complexion, 
which  flushes  to  excess  with  heat  or  dancing,  and  would  be  glad 
to  know  of  a  harmless  recipe. 

An  English  Mamma.  Many  naughty  children  are  only  to  be 
startled  into  better  conduct  by  sudden  corporal  pnnisbment.  In 
yonr  case,  we  advise  yon  at  the  first  act  of  disobedience  to  ad¬ 
minister  a  sharp  box  on  the  ear  or  hard  slap ;  if  this  fails,  have 
reconne  to  the  remedy  you  propose,  but  be  sure  it  is  severe,  and 
in  tbe  old-fashioned  style ;  a  good  birch  of  twigs  hurts  more  and 
injures  less  than  the  band  or  a  rod.  If  a  “  good  sound  whipping" 
fails  yon  are  in  a  worse  plight  than  before,  and  school  is  the  only 
chance  of  breaking  in  the  troublesome  girl.  Absence  from  home 
and  school  trials  and  haidships  have  wrought  wonders.  The 
whipping  ought  to  be  managed  ^  yourself  alone,  without  help  or 
witnesses. 

Clara.  We  are  grieved  that  we  are  unable,  from  personal 
experience,  to  publish  a  cure  for  tender  feet.  The  following  is  the 
best  advice  we  can  give : — Wear  thick  boots  for  walking,  laced  in 
front;  single-sole  boots  in  tbe  house,  never  shoes  or  slippers. 
Bathe  the  feet  night  and  morning  in  cold  salt-and-water,  and 
apply  good  cold  cream  to  the  com  itself.  If  the  feet  are  mnch 
inflamed  do  not  walk  for  a  day  or  two,  ssnd  soak  them  in  warm 
water ;  if  very  bad,  poultice  in  bread-and-water,  and  when  they 
feel  comfortable  begin  the  cold  salt-and-water  sponging. — In  re¬ 
moving  the  dinner  the  servant  should  first  remove  the  knives  and 
forks,  carvers,  and  vegetable-spoons,  placing  them  in  a  tray  car¬ 
ried  round  for  that  purpose,  with  a  division  down  the  middle,  and 
a  clean  d'oyley  at  the  bottom  of  it ;  all  the  silver  should  be  sepa¬ 
rate  from  the  knives ;  then  the  plates  are  taken  away,  and  then 
the  dishes,  die.  Every  information  on  the  subject  of  waiting  will 
be  found  in  Mr».  Button,’*  Book  of  Ilouiehoid  Management,  now 
published  in  monthly  parts,  price  Is.  1. 

Ada.  Send  number  of  feathers  and  prfcse  wanted  for  them  to 
a  good  feather-seller's,  such  as  Foster  and  Co.,  Welbeck-street,  W. 

Mrs.  C.  Young  wiU  be  obliged  by  a  recipe  for  cleaning  feathers. 
[The  following  has  been  submitted  to  ns  but  we  have  not  tried 


it : — Wash  the  feathers  in  warm  water  without  soap;  shake  them 
until  almost  dry,  then  cover  them  with  pipeclay,  and  leave  till 
quite  dry ;  brash  the  pipeclay  off  gently,  and  curl  with  a  blunt 
knife  dipped  in  hot  water.] 

Lavinia  will  feel  very  mnch  obliged  to  any  lady  wbo  will  tell 
her  how  to  clean  or  wash  silk  dresses,  especially  how  to  impart  to 
them  a  glossy  appearance.  She  forwards,  for  the  benefit  uf  others, 
an  excellent  method  of  washing  peach  and  black-coloured  muslins 
and  fonlards.  Lavinia  has  washed  a  dress  of  each  material 
without  injury  to  the  colour,  which  would  not  wash  in  any  other 
way.  Peel  four  large  potatoes,  grate  them,  and  lay  them  in  a  pan 
of  cold  water  for  several  hours ;  pour  the  mixture  into  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  hot  water,  and  wash  the  dress  in  the  ordinary  manner. 
A  gill  of  gall  in  addition  is  an  improvement,  but  not  essential. 

M.  B.  In  formal  introductions  the  inferior  is  introduced  to  the 
superior ;  gallantry  regarding  the  lady  always  as  the  superior,  the 
gentleman  should  be  introduced  to  the  lady,  not  the  Indy  to 
tbe  gentleman.  A  handbook  on  the  subject  you  name  will  pro¬ 
bably  be  issued  before  long.  In  paying  morning  calls,  a  g-ntle* 
man  takes  his  hat  with  him  into  the  reception ;  it  is  not  polite  to 
ask  him  to  allow  you  to  put  it  down. 

A  West  Indian  Subscriber  to  the  Englishwoman's  Domestic 
Magazine  would  thank  some  of  the  correspondents  to  inform  her 
where  the  following  articles  are  to  be  obtained : — 1.  Tbe  *'  Butter¬ 
making  Machine,"  which  is  said  to  make  up  the  butter  after  it  is 
churned  without  the  necessity  of  touching  it  with  the  bands,  and 
also  to  be  available  in  thoroughly  mashing  potatoes,  Ac.  Kent, 
of  Holborn,  advertises  one,  but  not  that  inquired  about.  2.  “  Tbe 
Atmospheric  Churn,"  to  extract  the  butter  in  ten  minutes  from 
new  milk,  leaving  the  latter  good  for  domestic  purposes.  3. 
“  Brahee,"  said  to  be  commended  by  the  Lancet  for  rbenmatism, 
&c.  What  is  it  ?  4.  Gas  and  Paraffine  or  Kerosine  Cooking  Ap¬ 
paratus.  One  of  the  latter  was  seen  in  Barbadoes,  and  supposed 
to  be  a  Yankee  notion.  5.  American  or  other  Kitcheners,  such  as 
will  exhibit  an  open  fire  for  roasting  and  toasting. 

Erin-go-Bragh.  “St  Patrick  was  a  gentleman,"  according 
to  the  old  song,  but  he  was  not,  as  is  generally  believed,  an  Irish¬ 
man.  Tbe  most  authentic  records  agree  in  stating  that  he  was 
born  near  the  month  of  the  Clyde  in  Scotland,  in  372.  At  sixteen 
years  of  age  he  was  captured  by  a  band  of  outlaws  and  carried 
as  a  prisoner  to  Ireland.  After  a  captivity  of  six  months  he 
escaped  to  Scotland.  The  pirates  seem  to  have  had  a  fancy  for 
the  young  man,  and  captured  him  again ;  but  he  was  equally 
fortunate  in  escaping  a  second  time.  He  was  resolved  to  become 
a  missionary  to  Ireland,  and  after  a  long  preparation  was  ordained 
priest,  and  finally  consecrated  bishop.  He  entered  on  bis  labours 
in  Ireland  in  the  year  432,  when  he  was  at  the  age  of  sixty.  His 
preaching  was  attended  with  such  success  that  before  his  death, 
which  was  in  464,  he  converted  the  whole  island  to  Christianity. 
He  baptised  the  Kings  of  Dublin  and  Munster,  and  the  seven 
sons  of  the  King  of  Connaught,  with  tbe  greater  part  of  their 
subjects.  A  popular  legend  ascribes  to  him  tbe  banishment  of  all 
tbe  venomous  creatures  from  the  Emerald  Isle,  by  means  of  his 
crosier  or  staff,  which  was  preserved  in  Dublin  with  great  venera¬ 
tion  as  late  as  1300. 

Jessica.  An  answer  from  A  Public  Singer: — “My  own  ex¬ 
perience  and  cultivation  of  my  voice  for  singing  in  public  : — First 
I  put  myself  under  a  good  master,  and  trained  myself  up  from  tbe 
rudiments  of  scales  and  exercises,  never  thinking  of  songs  or 
operatic  pieces  until  I  was  master  of  all  my  exercises.  After 
years  of  training  I  came  out  before  the  public ;  but  every  day  I 
go  over  all  my  scales  and  runs,  and  prac'ise  two  hours  each  day — 
half-an-hour  each  time,  as  singing  longer  is  hurtful.  It  is  also 
necesfary  to  be  a  good  pianist,  which  I  am.  I  always  keep  my 
throat  well  wrapped  up,  especially  in  cold,  damp  weather.  In 
summer  and  winter  I  wear  very  thick  boots,  to  keep  my  feet  from 
the  damp ;  and  I  take  a  cold  bath  every  morning,  all  to  prevent 
myself  from  taking  cold.  Never  attempt  to  sing  songs  but  those 
which  will  suit  yonr  voice." 

Mysteries  or  Flora. — Among  the  many  pretty  novelties  con¬ 
stantly  produced  by  Air.  Cremer,  we  have  remarked  an  almost 
magical  bouquet.  Tbe  flowers  are  inclosed  in  an  envelope,  on 
which  the  portentous  words  “  Mysteries  of  Flora"  are  traced.  A 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMANS  CONVERSAZIONE. 


qneer  little  sprmy  ii  fonod  on  opening  this  enrelope.  The  diroe- 
tions  nre  simple;  the  spray  is  to  be  immersed  in  water  for  a 
second,  and,  lo  I  it  expands  into  a  blooming  flower  I  The  effect 
is  wonderfnL  We  congratnlate  Mr.  Cremer  on  these  Floral 
Mysteries;  they  are  equally  pretty  and  corioas.  They  can  be 
obtained  only  at  210,  Regent-street. 

“TRIED  IM  THE  FURNACE.” 

Tusee  years,  my  darling,  hast  thon  been  mine  own — 

Bnt  three  brief  years  I — 

And  yet  both  shade  and  sunshine  have  we  known, 

Both  smiles  and  tears. 

Bat  hero  in  perfect  faith  we  fearless  stand, 

Heart  leant  on  heart,  hand  clasping  hand. 

When  first  I  brought  thee  to  our  happy  home, 

Mine  own  dear  wife. 

And  saw  thee  enter  tlirouitb  the  gath’ring  gloom  — 

Liglit  of  my  life ! — 

I  thanked  the  Giver  with  a  voiceless  prayer, 

That  rose  like  incense  through  the  stirless  air. 

Flashed  with  my  bliss,  I  asked,  with  tearful  eye 
And  upraised  hand — 

“  Between  her  heart  and  care,  O  grant  that  I 
Henceforth  may  stand. 

And  I  will  bear  whate'er  Thon  send'st  to  me  I” 

Time  brought  the  answer — “  Man,  it  cannot  bo  1” 

Ah  no  I — it  could  not  bo  I — vain  was  my  prayer. 

He  knew  the  best 

Who,  when  He  sent  us  overwhelming  care. 

Showed  also  rest ; 

For  tender  lore,  tears,  prayers  availed  not 
To  shield  thee  from  our  common  human  lot 
To  ottr  fond,  longing  hearts  at  last  was  given 
A  deep,  deep  bliss ; 

But  now  of  that  brief,  happy  glimpse  of  heaven, 

Remains  but  this ; 

For  stricken  hearts — sad  mem’ry's  ceaseless  sound ; 

For  tearful  eyes— nought  save  a  grassy  mound. 

Come,  darling,  near  mine  heart  I  Nay,  weep  not  so ! 

I  now  can  see 

The  light  of  mercy  throngh  our  night  of  woe. 

For  I  have  thee 

All,  all  mine  own,  and  my  poor  life  is  thine  1 
Thus  blessed  and  blessing,  how  can  we  repine? 

Ah  t  now  there  sbineth  in  thy  tear-dimm'd  eyes 
A  fearless  faith. 

And  in  my  still  undaunted  heart  there  lies 
“  Love  strong  as  Death” — 

Love  that  can  bravely  bear,  if  thus  wo  stand 
Heart  leant  on  heart,  band  clasped  in  hand. 

JtT.gAT.Ts-F.  says — “One  of  your  correspondents,  Melicekt, 
wishing  to  know  hnw  to  prevent  her  gloves  from  being  so  soon 
spoilt,  wiU  you  kindly  inform  her  that  I  use  for  mine  Freneh  chalk 
(from  a  chemist's)  quite  successfully,  as  I  suppose  it  absorbs 
moisture  and  neutralises  the  acid  ?  Preventing  pi  rspiration  must 
injure  the  health.  I  have  been  recommended  to  use  lycopodium 
powdered,  bnt  have  not  tried  it;  it  might  be  successful  where 
chalk  failed.” 

Eleakob  says — “  A  strawberry  rubbed  over  the  face  on  going 
to  bed,  and  the  juice  of  it  allowed  to  stay  on  all  night,  has,  I 
know,  in  many  cases,  entirely  taken  away  freckles,  but  it  must  be 
{wetty  constantly  repeated,  and  the  face  bathed  with  fennel-water 
in  the  morning.  Eleanob  has  always  thought  that  the  third 
finger  of  the  left,  not  of  the  right,  band  is  the  engaged  one ;  the 
idea  she  has  alwayy  understood  arising  from  its  being  the  gentle¬ 
man’s  right  to  plade  a  ring  on  that  finger  of  the  left  hand  till  ho 
replaces  it  by  a  wedding  ring." 

Iona  says — “  In  reply  to  a  seemingly  disputed  point  in  yonr 
*  Conversazione’  respecting  eyelashes,  I  have  to  say  that  from  ex¬ 
perience  I  can  testify  that  catting  the  tips  of  the  eyelai-hes  abou' 
once  in  six  months  wiU  keep  them  in  beautiful  condition,  both 


long  and  thick ;  bnt  the  tip$  only  must  be  clipped.  I  oommenoed 
to  cut  mine  about  five  or  six  years  ago,  after  an  illness,  and  though 
in  delicate  health  ever  since,  my  eyelashes  continue  quite  thick 
and  long.  In  regard  to  the  hair,  cold  water  is  the  best  s'rengthener. 
Sponging  the  roots  morning  and  evening  with  simple  cold  water 
will  produce  a  thick,  vigorous  crop  of  hair  where  stimulaiita  wiU 
fail." 

Edith  S. — 1,  The  bridegroom,  following  the  etiquette  of  the 
occasion,  will  not  present  himself  at  the  bouse  of  the  bride's  father 
ou  the  wedding  morning  until  afUr  the  ceremony.  2  He  and  his  , 
best  man  will  drive  to  the  church  a  few  minutes  before  the  arrival 
of  the  bride.  All  the  rest  of  the  bridal  party  will  arrive  with  the  ' 
bride.  The  bride  will  be  led  by  her  fathir  to  the  altar.  3.  Tho  , 
most  respected  friends  of  both  the  bride  and  bridegroom's  family  i 
are  invited ;  elderly  people,  of  course,  amongst  the  rest.  No  invi-  | 
tations  are  given  by  the  bridegroom  excepting  to  bis  own  best  man.  I 
After  breakfast,  and  the  departure  of  the  young  couple,  the  party  ] 
breaks  up.  It  is  not  unusual  to  give  a  ball  in  the  evening,  to 
which  a  large  number  of  friends  not  asked  to  breakfast  may  bo 
invited.  4.  A  rich  white  silk  dress  is  a  very  appropriate  costume  < 
for  a  bride.  She  should  wear  no  bonnet,  bnt  a  wreath  and  veil. 
The  bridesmaids  sbonld  be  handsomely  dressed,  and  all  aUko. 
Book-muslin  might  do,  bnt  it  is  very  plain.  5.  A  fashionablo 
morning  dress  is  ail  that  would  be  required  for  the  reception  of 
morning  callers.  C.  It  is  more  hospitable  to  have  refreshments 
on  the  table.  7.  The  at-home  cards  will  fix  the  reception  days. 

A  Yodno  Motheb.  Few  things  are  of  more  importance  than 
that  of  keeping  the  young  ones  thoronghly  amused  and  well 
occupied.  The  habits  of  children  prove  that  occupation  is  a 
necessity  with  most  of  them.  They  love  to  be  busy,  even  about 
nothing;  still  more  to  bo  nsefuUy  employed.  With  somo children, 
it  is  a  strongly  developed  physical  necessity,  and  if  not  turned  to 
good  account,  will  be  productive  of  positive  evil  thus  verifying  the 
old  adage,  that  “  Idleness  is  the  mother  of  mischief.”  Children, 
if  indolemly  disinclined  to  it,  should  be  encouraged,  and  disci¬ 
plined  into  performing  for  themselves  every  little  oflice  relative  to 
the  toilet  which  they  are  capable  of  performing.  They  should, 
also,  be  required  to  keep  their  own  clothes  and  other  possessions 
in  neat  order,  and  fetch  for  themselves  whatever  they  want;  in 
short,  they  should  be  taught  to  be  as  independent  of  the  services 
of  others  as  possible,  fiuing  them  alike  to  make  a  good  use  of 
prosperity,  and  to  meet  with  fortitude  any  reverse  of  fortune  that 
may  befall  them.  “  The  fireside  is  a  school  of  infinite  importance. 

It  is  important  becaase  it  is  universal,  and  because  the  education 
it  bestows,  being  woven  in  the  woof  of  childhood,  gives  form  and 
colour  to  the  whole  texture  of  life.”  True,  bnt  the  fireside 
should  be  warm  and  the  fire  burning  bright  with  geniality  and 
love,  else  the  fireside  were  no  better  than  a  barren  waste. 

INDIA  AND  THE  COLONIES. 

Madame  Gonband  has  received  many  inquiries  about  dresses, 
bonnets,  hats,  trimmings,  and  various  articles  of  apparel,  from 
the  subscribers  to  the  Enolishwoman's  Domestic  Magazine 
resiiliiig  in  India,  in  Canada,  and  oth-  r  of  our  Possessions  and 
Colonics.  The  diillciilties  in  the  way  of  obtaining  the  more  im¬ 
portant  articles  of  dress  in  gO'<d  style  appear  to  be  very  great,  and 
Madame  Gonband  has  received  remittances  from  many  ladies  with 
requests  to  pnrehase  and  forward  to  various  parts  of  the  globe 
certain  stated  items.  In  those  instances  where  the  need  seemed 
urgent- there  was  one  intereslii.g  case  of  a  wedding,  and  several 
of  balls  and  parties  — Madame  Gouband  executed  the  commissions, 
hot  it  has  not  been  po-sible  hitherto  to  attend  to  all  the  wishes  of 
all  correspondents.  The  conveniences,  however,  would  seem  to  bo 
considerable  that  would  sccrue  from  ladies  in  India,  Canada,  and 
in  other  parts  remote  from  ehops  and  fashion,  being  able  to  corre¬ 
spond  with  some  one  in  Europe  capable  of  comprehending  and 
executing  commissions  for  ladies.  And  in  the  belief  that  she  may 
be  useful  to  many  correspondents,  Madame  Gonband  has  made 
arrangements  which  will  euable  her  to  execute  any  commands  for 
the  manufactures  and  articles  of  London  or  Paris,  ft  is  hardly 
necessary  to  add  that,  in  their  letters,  the  writers  must  bo  very 
precise,  and  Madame  Gouband  must  have  carte  blanche  to  exercise 
her  own  taste  and  judgment  in  any  dilhcolty  that  may  arise. 
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THE  SPIRAL  Elastic  A^OM INAL  belts. 


ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES  ON  APPLICATION  TO 

EDWARD  or  Mrs.  HUXZJEYf  12,  Old  Cavendish-street,  Osford-street. 


■KAniKCS  BIQlnKKD. 
Circumference  at  a  A  e. 
Depth  from  a  to  c. 


1''HE  more  frequent  and  earlier  adoption  of  tliis  Bolt  previous  to  Accouchement  would 
prevent  many  of  the  distressing  results  so  often  complained  of  after  confinement.  During  pregnancy 
the  support  derived  from  its  use  will  afford  the  greatest  relief,  securing  a  more  favourable  time ;  while, 
by  its  use  after  parturition,  the  general  and  equal  pressure  afforded  secures  the  restoration  of  shape,  and 
the  contraction  so  essential  to  ultimate  recovery. 

It  is  recommended  by  the  first  Accoucheurs  of  the  day  in  cases  of  prolapsus  uteri,  dropsy,  and  obesity, 
and,  when  fitted  with  air  pads  for  umbilical  and  inguinal  hernia,  in  preference  to  steel  trusses. 
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WARRANTED  TO  WEAR  WtLCi  \ 
I  NONE  GENUINE  BUT  SUCH  AS  BEAR  THE 

I  '  NAME  OF  J.&J.CASH  c  . 
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PARIS  EXHIBITION— PRIZE  MEDAL  AWARDED  TO  NEWTON  WILSON  AND  CO. 

EWTON  WILSON  AND  CO.'S  NEW  HAND  SEWING  MACHINES. 


‘QULEN  MAS. 


f^T^HESE  beautiful  Machines  make  the  twisted 
JL  loop  stitch,  require  no  fixing  to  a  table,  are  perfectly 
steady  with  their  own  weight,  and  yet  perfectly  portabie;  they 
require  no  personal  Instruction  whatever,  any  child  can  operate 
them  at  first  sight;  they  will  stitch  any  fabric,  the  needles  are 
not  liable  to  break,  and  they  are  almost  impossible  to  get  out 
of  order. 

Notb.— The  ‘‘Cleopatra”  is  double  the  speed  of  the 
‘•Queen  Mab.” 

Printed  directions  for  use  with  eafh  Machine  Free  of  charge. 
SET  OF  TOOLS— Tacking  Onide,  Bottle  of  Oil,  and 

supply  of  Needles  . . £0  5  0 

PACKINU  CASE  (if  required  for  the  Country)  ...  0  2  0 

HANDSOME  POLISHED  WALNUT  BOX  (if 

desired) .  110 


“CtEOPATRA.’ 


THREE  OUINEAS. 


FOUE  GUINEAS. 


Tb  FIRST  PRIZE  NEPAL  has  jnst  Ixen  amrilej  it  the  York  File  Art  and  lidutrial  Eikibitkii  to  SEWTOY  WILSOM  k  CO.,  (or  the  BEST  HAM!  SEWM  lACHIAES. 

DSPOT :  144,  ZUCFIX  ZXOXaEAORBr,  XjaOBTlDOlKr. 
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Mig  TrMscrs  .110 
latswhkFans  .110 


WATERPROOF  FABRieS. 
Tweed  (Ml .  .£110 
Ridiig  Jaeketi  .110 


EQUESTRIAN  OUTFITS. 

Tireedlidiiglibiti£3  3  0 
IebM(3»tli  .  4  4  0 


AND  COURTS  OF  EUROPE. 


leun.  KiraiTi  EiUb- 
lisbmt  ii  Regnt  Street  b 
dirided  iito  depirtanls — 
tit,  (or  GntWi,  Lidier, 
»d  Twtk — tbe  eitrure  to 
the  deputwit  fer  Oeille- 
■ei  h^B|;  at  Hi  »d  lor 
Ladiet  aad  Toith  at  S«.  12A. 


The  FiUie  aid  fereifa 
Visiton  to  Loidoi,  1^ 
rheofer.  or  liTirpooi  wiO 
Gad  at  leaon.  Car- 
■eiti  mdr  lor  hnediati 
ate,  or  aade  to  order  at  a 
frw  hoin'  lotiee.  For 
even  artielo  oae  food  aad 
noderate  frke  ii  uifomlj 
rharged  (ir  rath  aajweili. 


SILKS,  DBESSES,  MANTLES,  SHAWLS,  Sec. 

PETER  ROBINSON’S 


RICH  COLOURED  GLACES  from  £2  15/6,  14  yanls.  Poult  de  Soiwt  and  Reversible  Corded  Silks  fro 
£3  19/6  the  extra  full  robe,  15  yards ;  each  description  can  be  seen  in  48  shades  of  colour. 

LIGHT  SILKS  AND  SATINS,  for  bridal  wear,  “  a  speciality.” 

NEW  DRESSES,  Jstrachan  Wool  Serge,  Paris  Silk  Poplins,  “  Yeddo”  Wool  Poplin,  from  21/-  to  3  gaincasj 
«l«o  an  unlimited  variety  of  inexpensive  and  useful  fabrics,  including  the  CRETONNE  and  NANKIN  CLOTH 
LINSEYS,  from  10/6  to  18/9  fuU  dress. 

NEW  MANTLES  and  JACKETS,  a  periodical  arrival  of  novelties,  both  in  silk  and  velvet,  in  immense 
variety.  WATERPROOF  MANTLES,  an  indispensable  article.  I.iarge  Circular,  with  hood,  from  21/- 

WOVEN  PAISLEY  REVERSIBLE  SHAWLS,  at  1  guinea.  RICH  FRENCH  CASHMERE  SHAWLS, 
from  to  50  guineas. 

A  complete  MANUAL  of  PRESENT  FASHIONS  gratis,  and  sent  free  on  application ;  a  fuU  assortment  of 
patterns  adso  free. 

PETER  ROBINSON, 

103,  104,  105,  106,  107,  108, 

OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON 


Printsd  b7  Jm.  Wade,  18,  Tayistock-atrMt,  CoTMt-gsrdea,  W.Ol 
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TAILORS  TO  THE  QVEEK.  ROYAL  FAMILY. 


'•ini?  4iri« 


Ne90VOL3 


A  Large  Coloured  Fashion  Plate  of  Ladies’  Toilets. 

A  Coloured  Florentine  Design  for  Chair,  Ottojian,  Stool,  or  Cushion. 
Full-sized  Patterns  for  Cutting  out  a  Lady’s  Under-Clothing. 

Needlework  Patterns  : — China  Aster  and  Scabions  in  Wool.  Knitted  Bib.  Inser¬ 
tion  in  Mignardise  and  Crochet.  Toilet  Cushion  or  Mat.  Strip  of  Berlin  Wool. 
Square  in  Darned  Netting.  Crochet  Insertion.  Plaited  Map.  Barrel  Match 
Stand.  Table  Napkin  Ring.  Sqnare  in  Mignardise  and  Crochet.  Berlin  Wool 
Pattern.  Embroidered  Linen  Collars.  Lady’s  Cravat.  Baby's  Boot.  Braiding 
Design  for  Table-cover. 

Fashion  E.sqra VINOS Straw  Hats:  Bow  for  Cravat.  Muslin  Bodice.  Silk  Waist¬ 
band  with  Net  Lappets.  Lady’s  Under-Bodice.  Loose  Jacket.  Morning  Cap. 
Cambric  Jacket.  Jaconet  Jacket.  Indoor  Toilet.  Tulle  and  Fanohon  Bonnets. 
Walking  Toilet.  Children’s  Autumn  Costumes.  Silk  Bodice.  Violetta  Costume. 
Children's  Fashions  ; — Gored  Piqu£  Frock.  Embroidered  Trimming.  Gored  Cash¬ 
mere  Frock.  Morning  Frock.  Low  Gored  Frock.  New  Braid  Trimming. 
Winter  Gardening  Porcelain  Basket  Jardinet.  Dwarf  Octagon  Jardioet. 
Hanging  Basket.  Eapanding  Flower-pot  Cover.  Encaustic  Tile  Jardinet. 
Rustic  Wood  Bracket.  Rustic  Hall  Jardinet  Rustic  Robin  Jardinet.  Draw¬ 
ing-room  Rustic  Jardinet  Tile  Flower-box. 
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lTERNOSTER  row  E  C 


:uM 


MACHINE.  It  UlS 


JH  C8Em  WL  T? AST  to  operate,  simple  to  I 

[m  |fVC  not  liable  to  (ieracgameat 

U  H  ]l  Tuca,  HEM,  rSLh,  GATHBB,  COIH 

g  ,  n  [I  !|  BRAID,  and  exbroidib. 

H  '  1  tj  jl  SewB  with  equal  ease  on  anytli 

M.\  I  material,  from  ta-o  ordinary 

reqnires  no  re-winding;  and  tbs 
cut  at  every  Inch  will  not  rip. 

^  ;  — li  Price  from  £6  LUta  1 

“We  can  confidentiy  recommend  the ' Excelsior'  Macbina”- 
Mec/tanfc. 

WHiCHT  &  MANN, 

I'lSS,  II«>ll>oi*ii  Kni*H,  X-iondt 

MAXUFACTORY— OIPPINa  WORKS,  IPSWICE 


HAIR  RESTORED,  PRESERVED,  &  BEAUTIFIEl 

This  ELEGANT  and  FRAGRANT  OIL  is  universally  in  high  rJ 
for  its  unparalleled  success  during  the  last  sixty  years  in  promotid 
Growth,  Restoring,  and  Beautifying  the  Human  Hair.  It  prsi 
Hair  from  falling  off  or  turning  grey,  strengthens  weak  Hair,  del 
it  trom  Scurf  and  Dandriff,  and  makes  it  Beautifully  Soft,  PUf 
and  aioBsy.  For  C  [I  ILDREN  it  is  especially  recommended,  as  for) 
the  basis  of  a  BEAUTIFUL  HEAD  OF  HAIR,  while  its  introdi 
into  the  Nursery  of  Royalty,  and  the  numerous  Testimonials  const 
received  of  its  efficacy,  afford  the  best  and  surest  proof  of  its  meriti  < 

ZITTERESTIKO  FACT.  \ 

The  following  singular  and  authentic  cam  of  restoration  of  the  Human  Hair  is  worthy  of  observotiou,  more  particularly  as  it  relates  to  an  i 
of  high  and  universal  repute  during  the  last  half  century.  Mr.  A.  Hermanu,  of  Queen-strccL  Soho,  had  been  quite  bald  for  some  time  past,  an  < 
tried  various  preparations  for  the  recovery  of  bis  hair,  but  without  any  benefleial  result.  He  was  then  induced  to  try  the  effects  of  “  Row 
Macassar  Oil,"  and,  after  daily  applying  it  for  about  two  months,  he,  much  to  his  gratiticatioii,  had  bis  hair  qnite  restored,  and  now  posse 
beautiful  head  of  hair.  This  fact  speaks  too  strongly  for  itself  to  require  comment.— ifr/f's  Wnllij  Ueuenger. 

Price  8s.  Cd.,  7s.,  lOs.  Cd.  (equal  to  lour  small),  and  Sis.  per  bottle. 

SOLD  AT  SO,  HATTON  GARDEN,  LONDON,  AND  BY  CHEMISTS  AND  PERFUMERS. 

Ask  for  **  Rowlands'  Macassar  Oil." 


CllUVOLUMli:  FA8H10IVS,  AUTITMIN,  lW«r. 

THOMSON’S  CRINOLINES  AND  CORSET 

“  Prize  Medal"  CriDolioes,  “  Glove- fitting'’  Corset 

adapted  to  present  Fashion  on  an  enlirely  new  prlndj 

“  Having  taken  the  sole  and  only  Medal  gpanted 

for  these  articles  at  the  Great  Exhibition  at 
Paris,  Ladie.s  should  at  once  see  the  Autumn 
Novelties  in  these  inimitable  goods. 

BEGISTERED 


The  PRINCESS  HELENA,  The  PRINCE  CHRISTIAN,  The  BRIDAL  BOUQ 

8«.  ed.  each.  The  Three  in  a  handsome  box,  suitable  for  a  Present,  7s.  6d.  In  a  Velvet  box,  10s.  6d. 

ihlanc-ihl  anc, 

Flower  of  Flowers  (Unona  Gdoratissima).  This  flower,  described  by  Rumphiu 
I  4  most  fragrant  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  yields  a  delicious  and  permanent  perfume, 

it  Price,  from  2s.  Cd.  per  Bottle. 

}  the  royal  archery  bouquet, 

T  ^  Dedicated  to  the  fair  Members  of  the  Toxophilite  Society,  in  a  puzzle  box,  3a.  L 

RIMMEL’S  TOILET  VINEGAR, 

A  tonic,  and  refreehing  adjunct  to  the  daily  ablutions  or  bath.  Price  la.,  3a.  6d.,  and  6s.  per  bottle 

EUGENE  RIMMEL,  PERFUMER  TO  H.R.H.  THE  PRINCESS  OF  W 

»G,  Straud  ;  Regi'ent  Street ;  and  Coruliill,  I..oudo 


TRADE  MARE 


Bold  by  best  Retailers  BYerywhere. 


THE  ‘EXCELSIOR!’  PRIZE  MEDAL 

FAMILY  SEWlNfl  AND  EMBROIOi 

3i;AdnivEs, 


BIMMEL’S  NEW 


PERFUMES. 


WITH  ALL  THE  LATEST  IMPROVEMENTS, 
CHEAPEST,  SIMPLE* 
—  AND  BEST. 


SEWING  MACHINES. 

yiSV  PtTRCHASKRS  SHOULD  SEP-  THE 

FLORENCE, 

Which  hat  beew  awarded  a  8ILVEU 


/  PARIS  EXPOSITION. 

one  (Mndfr  tkr  head  of  "  Coo|»erate«rt") 
^  Inventor  of  Sering  Machine* 

(Haawory) ,*  lAe  other  Jbr  a  Machine  io 
make  Buttonholet  (*'  machine  It  coudre  k 
faire  lea  boutfinnirrcH''^;  neither  of  them 
for  I'amily  Snrinr  Machinet,  at 
Tf  frrontoid^  aHrerti$eft.  See  Vomtnittro'i 

xetdOy  ^  Feitotl.  ^otpectns  and  Sampies  of  F  ork 

pott/i-et.  Agenti  oeanted,  Addeoti— 

FLORENCE  SEWING  MACHINE  COMPANY, 

B7,  Chenp$idt,  Umdon;  19  and  21,  Blarkfrvtr$  St.,  ^f<Ulchcslfr;  Rt,  Union  8t., 
Glas^;  Salt  St.,  Brighton.  Agtnt:  F.  Btipty,  aO,  Grafton  St.,  OuMm. 


XUM 


THE  ENGUSHWOMAX’S  DOMESTIC  ADVERTISER. 


WHY  NOT  USE  THE  HEST? 


THE  “GLEN  COVE  CO.,” 

of  NEW  YOKE, 

•ra  tbo  Sole  Makers  of  this  celebrated  food.  So 
great  is  the  demand,  from  all  parts  of  the 

world,  that  they  produce  now  Dally  nearly  — 

(0,000  lbs.  Itis  solely  made  from  the 

FloestWhite  Maize  tits  colour,  Pure  __ 

Snow  White  (without  bleaching,  y^ 

*c)  shows  its  superiority  Th,,  pg^d, 

orer  its  coarser  aeh  invaluable  for 

or  yel  ow-tiuged  Inyalids  and  Chll- 

most  easily  and  cheaply 
^y^  made  in  few  minutes  into 
y^  ,  I  delicious  Paddings,  Pies.  Cakes, 

Omelets,  Blanc  Mange,  Creams, 
4^y —  ^  Jellies,  and  scores  of  dishes,  as  sea 

directions  on  Packeta  Sold  by  all  pro- 
minent  Grocers,  Chemists,  &c.,  8d.  and  4d. 


N.B.— Please  ask  for,  and  be  sure  yon  get, 

THE  “  M  A.  I  Z  E  N  A.’ 


GALVANISM  v.  NERVOUS  EXHAUSTION, 

Paralysis,  Pains,  Lumbago,  Rheumatism,  Neuralgia, 
Indigestion,  Epilepsy,  Sciatica,  Noises  in  the  Iload 
and  Ears,  Functional  Disorders,  &c. 

On  Loan,  a  Tost  for  ascertaining  the  extraordinary  efBcacy  of 
PULVERMACHER’S  IMPROVED  PATENT  GALVANIC  CUAfN 
BANDS,  BELTS,  and  POCKET  B.ATTERIES  (sent  gratis  for  a  week) 
will  furnish  positive  evidence  of  the  remarkable  effects  of  these  real 
volta-electric  appliances  Prices  from  5s.  to  223.,  according  to  power. 

Combined  Chain  Bands,  for  restoring  exhausted  vital  energy,  SOs- 
to  40s.  New  patent  Self-restorable  Galvanic  Batteries,  S,i  to  £t 
complete. 

For  authenticated  medical  reports  and  private  testimonials,  see 
pamphlet,  post  free. 

J.  L.  PULVERMACHER  &  CO., 

Galvanic  Establishment,  200,  Re{fent  Street,  W. 


Wheeler  &  Wilson. 

Exposition  UmTSRSVLLK,  Paais,  1867,  awards  Wheklir  and  Wilson  the  highat  preminm— a  Gold 

Medal _ for  the  perfection  of  their  Sewing  Machines  The  nnmber  of  entries  in  the  Sewing  Machine 

Department  was  82,  distributed  as  follows:— England,  11;  France,  25;  United  States,  19;  German 
States.  6;  ^Igium,  4;  Italy,  4;  Canada,  5;  Anstria,  3;  Denmark.  3;  Switzerland,  2.  Every  system 
was  represented  and  fully  tested,  and,  according  to  the  award,  WnuLSRand  Wilson  lead  the  World 
In  this  branch  of  industry. 

This  celebrated  Machine  is  crowned  with  65  Medals— has  been  tested  beyond  all  qnestion,  and 
stands  to-day,  as  it  has  stood  for  many  years,  without  a  rival.  To  see  it  perform  the  different 
operations,  such  as  Hemming,  Felling,  Gathering,  Embroidering,  Working  Button-bolee,  Ac.,  seems 
more  like  a  thing  of  life  than  a  Machine  moved  by  the  will  of  the  operator.  It  has  adjustable  gauges 
for  every  description  of  work,  and  can  be  changed  in  a  moment  to  suit  any  material,  coarse  or  fins. 
With  an  additional  attachment  it  embroldere  beautifully,  making  its  own  braid  aa  it  sews,  taking  the 
thread  direct  from  the  spool  The  process  is  secur^  by  Patent.  Price  from  <8.  Instructions 
gratis,  and  Prospectus  free. 

139,  Regent  Street,  and  43,  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  London ; 

73,  Bold  Street,  Liverpool. 


THE  OTJIIVEA.  BOISTIVET. 

ME8.  HALL, 

304,  REGENT  STREET  (OPPOSITE  THE  POIsTTECHNIC), 

Begs  to  call  attention  to  her  nnrivalled  GUINEA  BONNET,  suitable  for  the  present  season;  also  a  select  stock  of  MOUBNING  HILLINEBT. 

304,  REGENT  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


(TRADE  MARK.) 

POSSESSES  EXTRAORDINARY  PROPERTIES 

OR  RESTORING,  CLEANSING,  St  PROMOTING 
HE  GROWTH  St  GENERAL  IMPROVEMENT  OF 
HE  HUMAN  HAIR.  IT  IS  DELICATELY  PER¬ 
FUMED,  IMPARTS  A  RICH  GLOSSY  APPEARANCE, 
PREVENTS  AND  REMOVES  GREYNESS,  AND  IS 

entirely  free  from  any  pernicious  ingre¬ 
dient. 

Price  23. 6d.  per  Bottle. 

any  respectable  chemist  will  procure  it 

(FREE  OF  EXPENSE) 

THROUGH  THE  WHOLESALE  AGENTS, 

BARCLAY  &  SONS,  95,Farringdon  St., London, 

OR  IT  MAY  BE  HAD 

DIRECT  FROM  THE  PROPRIETOR, 

G.  V.  BALL, 

Chemist,--BANBURY. 


THE  55s.  HAND-SEWING  MACHINE. 

■A  WEIR, 

i  9,  CABLISLE  STREET,  SOHO  SQUARE,  W., 

simplest,  most  efficient,  and  durable  hand*sewing 
1  Jbrxm  machine.  Many  inferior  hand^machtnes  are  In  the  market; 

capable  of  doinf  ever^  kind  of  houaehold  work 
that  will  laet  for  years  and  frive  aatitfactlon. 

.  ^ Caution.— Imitations  of  this  celebrated  machine  are 

Biimerous.  Every  machine  guaranteed.  Agents  wanted 

hand  lock-stitch  machine,  jC4  4s. 

C,  ^kir.  2,;CarliBle-street  (t  doors  from  8oho-sqaar«y 
*o  West  side),  W..  London. 


ALMOND  FLAVOUR. 

PRESTON’S  ESSENCE  OF  BIHER  ALMONDS 

FREE  FROM  PRUSSIC  ACID. 

This  deUeloua  Essence  Is  the  only  kind  that  may  be  safely  need  for  flarooring  Custardit 
Blanc-manges,  Ac.,  and  all  kinds  of  Pastry. 

Sold  Ratall  by  Chemists,  Orooars,  Ac.,  in  botUea,  6d.,  Is.,  and  la  6d.  each. 

WnOLKSALB— 

PSUSTON  a  SONS,  88,  Leadenball  Street,  E.C. 

Obfenre  the  Tr.de  Hark. 


ItV  All  Communications  respecting  ADVERTISEMENTS 
to  be  addressed  to  Mr,  Barker  Webb,  Advertisement  Agent, 
33,  Rathbone  Place,  Oxford  Street,  W. 


THE  EXGLISinVOiLVX'S  DO^^IESTIC  ADVERTISER. 


►  AKER  and  CRISP'S  CHEAP  SILKS, 

)  UuAliuft,  Fancy  Dretaei,  40r 

aiMi  Mourning. 

190,  Uegent>atreet 


Foil  TIIUEE  WEEKS  ONLY. 

BARER  and  CKIBP  beg  to  call  ca|>ccial  attention  to  the 

rpWn  HANKKUPTS  STOCKS 

J  enumerate*!  in  the  followintr  Iota,  amounting  to 
X1,W).  Hittcli  lUev  liave  juac  purciimaed  for  ca»li  at  40^ 
per  cent,  oil  atuck  tKMk  pricea 


FOR  TIIUEE  WEEK-*  ONLY. 

Lot  1.— fancy  dresses,  &c. 

Tattema  free, 

AOO  Pieeea  Striped  Popliueitet  ...  St.  lid.  Foil  Dreaa. 

3.'iO  Pieoea  I’laia  I’oplins  .  4a  Vd.  n 

SOU  I'iecea  IMain  Granite  Mohair  6a  M.  „ 

SOU  Piecea  ditto  ditto  ...  ...  10a.  6d.  ^ 

SOO  necea  Heat  Striped  Sultanaa  l&a  GcL  ^ 

sun  Piec^  Striped  Grenadinea  ...  4a  lid.  ^ 

HUO  t'anilirie  Itreaoea  ...  .^  .^  4a  6iL  d 

1.600  Muslin  Dreaoea ...  .  Sa  lid.  «, 

Also,  all  the  New  Colonrs  and  Stripes  in  Japanese  Silke, 
and  an  enormous  variety  of  Light  Textile  Fabrica  Littaeys 
Serges,  Evening  Dreesra.  Ac  ,from4(d.  to  Is  It^d.  peryai4. 
BAKER  and  CRISP,  IdS,  Regent-street. 


FOR  THREE  WEEKS  ONLY. 

BANKRUPTS'  STOCK  OF  SILKS. 

Petaenw  free. 

Lot  L  A  Urge  quantity  of  Fancy  Bilka,  1  ninen 


Bankrupts*  Stock. 
Bankrupts*  Stock. 
Bankrupts'  Stock. 
Bankn^ts*  Stock. 
Bankntpto*  Stoda 


;a,  1  guinea 

Full  l>reaa 
Black  Silka, 
1  gttinee. 
Light  Kilka, 
A1  13s  6d. 
X>erk  Silka, 
XI  laaSd. 
Wetlding  Bilks, 
XI  19a  6d. 
main  -Uka 


Bankmpts*  Stock. 
Bankrupts'  Stock. 


BAKER  and  CRISP,  IBB,  1 


XI  IBaBd. 
Morning  Silka, 
XSSa 

Moire  Antiquea, 
XS  19a.  6d., 
worth  t  ga 


4.  1,600  Japaneae  Silka  Fattens  frea 


A  SPECIALTY.— JAPANESE 

SILKS. — BAKER  and  CRISP  have  jnat  received  a 
mageifloent  variety  of  theae  Hpeeialtles,  suitable  for 
Wedding,  Evening,  Dinner,  or  IVaUUng  Wear. 


BAKER  and  CRISP’S  MOURNING 

The  Cheapest  House  In  London  for  Mourning. 


Patterns  free. 

BAKER  and  CRISP,  19B,  Regent-street 


Chiireee  Silka  very  bright  ...XI  9  BFnIlDraea 
Japanese  Bilks  (a  apedsdty)  1  19  6  „ 

Irish  Poplina  all  colours  S  17  6  „ 

Silks  for  Young  Ladiee  ...  1  15  6  „ 

Silks  for  Evening  ^ear  ...  1  19  6  „ 

Silks  for  Wedding  Wear  ...  1  19  6 

Bilke  for  Dinner  Wear  ......  I  19  6  « 

Pattenie  trea— >196,  Bageat-atreet 


Price  Bixpenee  Monthly. 

■THE  BOY'S  OWN  MAGAZINE- 

-K  Contents  for  OCTOBER: 

EDWARD  CLAYDON  (with  full-page  Illustration). 

CUAP.  XX 'The  English  Arniy  l.anded— Ha^cur 
Iiiveati-*! — Refusal  of  tlie  Governor  to 
Capitulate — Tlu.*  Siege. 

H  ZXVL’-'The  Blege  Train  of  tke  English — 
1-Alward  riaydon  Attacked  in  tlie 
Forest  by  Lord  De  ITsle. 

XXVII.— Edward  Claydou's  Dream — The  Bom- 
bardnient  tiefore  the  Storming— Offer 
of  Capitulation. 

«i  XXVIII.— Tike  hurrender  of  Harficur— Edward 
Claydon  goes  on  a  Uissioo— King 
lleiiiy  Is  Wanted. 

THE  THIRD  BOY  AT  BEECHYCOURE. 

ALCANZOK  AND  ZAYDA  (with  full-page  lUnatratloa). 

JACK  UN  1118  HEAD  (Ulnatrated). 

GYMNASTICS  (wHh  9  fuli-page  Illustrations). 

UEl’TENANT  HARRY  NORTH  DALRl'MPLE  PREN- 

DEUGAST  AND  THE  VICTORIA  CROSS. 

PUZZLES. 

CUDJO'S  CAVE. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT'S 


STEEL  PENS. 


SOLD  BT  ALL  DEALERS  TIIUOUGHOUT  THE  WORLD. 


'T’O  THE  LADIES  OF  ENGLAND.- 

A  Miss  E.  TALBOT,  thirty  years  Laily's  Maid  In  ths 


FOR  THREE  WEEKS  ONLY. 

BANKRUPTS’  STOCK,  JAPANESE 


THE  HANDSOMEST  PRESENT  FOR  A  BOY. 

Jnst  ready,  cloth  gilt,  5s. ;  gilt  edges,  6s.  Coloured  Fron¬ 
tispiece  and  Title-page,  and  Full-page  and  other 
Engravings.  Postal,  6(1., 


/'tUR  SOLDIERS  and  the  VICTORIA 

CROKS:  A  General  Account  of  the  Regiments  and 


Edited  by  S.  O.  DEETON. 

From  the  AthentmrtL 

**  Heelthy  reading  fer  those  to  whom  It  iemore  eepecially 
addressed.  .  .  Tlie  author  d<>ea  full  justice  to  the 

chivalrous  courage  and  excellent  conduet  of  the  Uigk- 


FOR  THREE  WEEKS  ONLY. 

BAXKRUPTS’  STOCK,  MUSLINS. 

Patterns  free. 

Lath.  Thousands  Muslins,  9s.  lid.  Full  DreM. 
Thousands  Muslins.  3s.  Ild.  « 

Tbouaands  Mualios,  4a.  lid.  „ 

Thousands  Muslins.  5a  lid.  „ 

All  these  goods  are  new,  and  many  of  the  |M<ter«a  are 
now  being  shown  in  the  Paris  Exhibition.  Families  going 
abroad  should  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity. 
BAKER  and  CRISP,  196,  Regent-street. 


landera" 

From  tiie  Cirtf  Serrict  GoMetU. 

^  Ute  peculiar  characteristics  of  each  regiment  are  car^ 
fnllv  dealt  with,  and  our  enthusiaem  ia  awakened  by 
atoc^  that  thoroughly  illustrate  the  stuff  of  which  our 
old  armies  consisted,  and  of  which  our  preaaut  army  ts 
made." 

From  the  Sotnrdoy  Reviem* 

The  idea  of  a  work  like  that  before  us,  embodying  the 
tradition  of  many  r^ments,  is  a  good  one.** 

From  the  CUp  Pn$t. 

**  In  this  handsome  volume,  which  boys  especially  will 
appreelase,  both  for  Its  taking  exterior  and  its  engrossing 
oontente,  Is  given  a  general  account  of  the  regiments  and 
men  of  the  British  army,  and  stories  of  tho  orave  deeds 
which  won  the  mgeh-coreted  prise  "for  valour,"  the 
Victoria  Cross.  The  mass  of  information  concerning  the 
various  reginMuts,  their  hlstorr.  constitudon,  4o,  is  of  a 
very  useful  character,  whilst  the  particular  events  which 
have  distinguished  the  regiments,  or  members  of  them, 
are  narrated  in  a  tone  that  is  well  calculated  to  keep  alive 
"the  bravery  of  youth  in  the  experieaoe  (tf  maaliood." 
The  writers  who  have  furnished  the  various  chapters 
(which  have  already  apt*^arvd  la  the  popular  "  Boy's  Own 
Msgasine")  are  evidtmtly  wrell  acquainted  with  soldier 
life  in  barrack,  in  camp,  and  in  action,  and  the  result  of 
their  combined  efforts  is  a  book  of  no  ordinary  interest" 
London:  Ward,  Lock,  ard  Ttlbb,  Warwick  Hones, 


Now  ready,  |wice  6d.,  poet  Td., 

THE  STOCKING-KNITTER'S  MANUAL: 


Patterns  free. 
Price  XI  19s.  6d. 
196,  Regent-street 


The  Cheapest  House  In  London  for  Mourning. 

A  large  and  well-selected  Stock 
of  Mourning  Fabrice.  from  6a  9d.  Full  Dresa 
Patterns  free. — 196,  Regent-street 


CHEAP  SILKS  AT  BAKER  AND 

CRISrfl.— striped.  Checked,  and  Plain  ;  Chons, 


CRISrfl.— Striped.  Checked,  and  Plain ;  Chons, 
Figured,  and  Corded;  Pink,  Bfcy.  and  White.  Two  guineas 
full  dresa  Patterns  pest  free.— 196,  Regent  sweet 


NOTICE. 

JAKER  A  CRISPS  NEW  SPRING 

f  CAMBRICS,  BRILLIANTS,  Ac.,  now  ready. 
Patterns  free. — 196, Regent-street 


■pVEXING  DRESSES !  EVENING 

_[j  DRF8SE8!— 90.(XX)  yards  of  Li^t  Textures  for 
Evening  Wear,  from  3a  lid.  Full  I>resa 


Twelve  for  one  shilling. 

INVISIBLE  HUMAN  HAIR  NET8,  every  shade  of 


.1.  INVISIBLE  HUMAN  HAIR  NET8,  every  shade  of 
Coloar.  Post  free  for  la  8d.  per  doxen. 

BAKER  and  CRISP,  196,  Regent-street 


T>AKER  AND  CRISPS,  the  Cheapest 

I  9  Hones  In  London  for  SILKS. 


highest  cireles  of  Eni^and,  Paris,  anil  S|>aiii.  will  forward 
on  receipt  of  thirty  stamps  full  directions  in  the  new 
and  beautiful  art  of  getting-up  the  FACE  and  £YK8 
in  the  most  brURant  style,  with  other  recipes  for  Uis 
toilet  standing  unrivalled.— Address,  Miss  K  Talbot, 


Folkinghnm,  Linoolnsbire. 


SECOND-HAND  WATCHES,  in  Gold 

and  Silver,  by  eminent  makera  wurriinteil  (nMiuios, 


acettraie,  perfect  m  contllcion,  and  at  half  the  originsi 
price.  Descriptive  catalogues  rrstin  atnl  iKxit  frv<-  os 
a|it>lication.— Wales  and  McCullolii.  Wstcluuskers, 


56,  Cbeapside  and  99,  Ludgsto-hUl,  Limdo: 


COALS,  17b.  per  Ton,  Cobbles, 

large,  for  kitchen  nse;  Derby  Brights,  I9a  6d.; 


best  Main,  93s.;  Siikstons,  Ms.;  superior  hard  Wsllsend, 
93*. ;  direct  from  the  pit— C.  S.  IICHII.XI'D.  AlhNiiy* 
street.  Regent's* park;  or5lA,  Wigmore-4tre<‘r.  Cavendish 
squars.  No  agents  employed.  EstabllNlud  1H51. 


Tatting,—  Beantifnl  Pattemi. 

No.  1,  F.dgioce:  No.  9.  Courrettes.  Either  hook 


-L  No.  1,  F.dgioge;  No.  9,  Courrettes.  Either  hook 
forwarded  on  receipt  of  13  stamps,  or  both  (or  90.  Address, 
O.  A.  T.,  Taunton,  Somerset 


TTSE  SY^^NGTON’S  PATENT  PEA 

^  FLOUR  for  making  Soup  In  One  Minute  wltboet 


boiling.  Bowden  BSeam  Mills,  Market  lisrlxtrough. 


The  prettiest  present  for  B 

LADY  le  QUERN  DAOMAK'H  CROSS. 

Worn  by  H.R.11.  the  Princess  of  Wales. 

This  elegant  jewel  is  admired  by  ail.  and  is  Altsd  with 
the  undying  eseeoce  of  a  thousand  fluwera  l*ric«  Sa  6d., 
post  free;  in  soHd  0ne  gold,  9  gninesa 
FELIX  SULTANA  and  COMPANY,  Royal  PerfameTt, 
93,  Poultry,  London. 

None  are  genuine  withoot  the  Ouvomment  Stamp,  which 
has  been  granted  to  FELIX  SULTANA  and  CO. 


Round  shoulders,  stooping 

Hahita  and  Deformities  are  prevente*!  and  ewed  by  - 


the  IMPROVED  CilEBT-EXPANDlNU  BRACES,  for 
both  sexes  of  all  agea  They  strengthen  the  voice  and 
lungs,  relievs  indigesttoa,  and  are  eej^allv  recommended 
to  children  for  essisting  the  growth  and  prixlueing  a  perfect 
symmetrical  figure,  eupers^ing  the  old  braces  and  stsya 
To  be  obtained  only  of  Chandler  and  Co.,  Surgical  M«‘cbs- 
nicians,  69,  Bemers-street,  Oxford-street,  W.  lllustratsd 
pamphlets  forwarded. 


•Y 

MAJESTY'S 


A  Companion  for  the  Work-teble. 

By  MRS.  GEORGE  CUPPLES,  author  of  **Tbe  Little 
Captain,**  "  Miss  Matty,"  Ac. 

Ediaborght  JOHimroKR,  HfatTER,  and  Co, 
and  ail  Booksellera 


TO  LADIES. 

rpHE  FASHIONABLE  PLAIT 

J.  CHIGNON  and  PRIZZETTES  for  forming  it  with 
ladiee*  own  hair. 

I..enfths  of  hair  for  colling  and  frissettee  for  sama 
rislts.  Long  «  urls,  and  every  variety  of  Ornamental 
Hsir  always  ready  for  wear,  and  can  be  esat  by  poet 
■ecure  from  obeervstion. 

List  of  prices  fres. 

8TACEY  and  CO., 

Hairdressers  and  Msnufacturen, 

45.  Crsnboume-street,  London,  W.C. 

Inventors  of  the  Alexandra  Chignon  Holder,  for  forming 
the  natursi  chignon  without  s  Comb ;  post  free,  38.  9d. 


MORRISON'S  ARCHIMEOIAN  HEM-FOLOQ  fo 

For  the  Sewing-Machine  and  the  Finger. 

Msnnfaetnxed  eolely  by 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT, 


STEEL  FES  MAKER  TO  THE  gUEES, 

BUtMINQUAM. 


Drawings  and  parlienlart  forwarded  on  i^llcstion. 


SACCHARATEO  WHEAT  PHOSPHATES, 

EecommeDded  by  DB.  TILBURY  FOX. 


LIEBIG’S  EXTRACT  OF  MEAT 

(Extrartum  Camis  Liebig),  msnufsetured  by  Liebig's 


1  J  (Extrartum  Camis  Liebig),  msnnfsetured  by  Liebig's 
Extmet  of  Meat  Company  Limited.  43.  Mnrk-laae,  Ltmdoo. 


Paris  Exhibition— GOLD  MEDALS. 

Only  sort  authorised  to  be  called  by  the  above  names  by 
Baron  Liebig,  tlie  inventor,  whose  certiflests  is  on  every 
Jar.  Superior  and  economical  stock  for  beef-tea.  soujhi, 
entiiree,  and  sauces.  Extrernely  useful  to  invalids,  persona 
of  weak  digestion,  snd  children.  Taken  with  rice,  arrow¬ 
root,  sago,  4to.,  an  agreeable  and  most  efBcleet  subetatute 
for  cM-liver  oil.  It  keeps  fer  jrears,  and  in  any  climate. 
Sold  by  Fortnom,  Mason,  and.  Co.;  Barclay  and  Son; 
Crosse  and  Blackwell ;  8.  Msw  and  Son ;  all  chemista, 
Italian  warehouses.groeers.  and  wholssale  by  the  company. 


A  Dietetic  Preparation  sapplying  an  important 
dellciency  in  the  ordinary  food  of  Invalids 
and  Children, 


ESPECIALLT  IN  BREAD  &  MILK. 

Sold  in  bottles  at  la,  2a,  and  3a  Cd.  each. 
Nona  Gainnxi  witbout  Tbadk  Maks. 


rOI-lJlWAY'S  DILLS. — Bilious  com- 


IX  ptaiat*  w«  Irreffnlaritiwof  prodncMl  bj 

depraved  or  over-abumlant  bile,  and  can  always  be  cor¬ 
rected  by  a  few  doses  of  thess  inestimable  Pills,  which  are 
everywhere  admired  for  their  rare  combination  of  mildnese 
and  power,  for  though  they  conquer  with  eaee  and  rapidity 
the  moet  obetinate  dieeasa,  th^  never  weaken  the  etomaeh 
or  necessitate  any  Intemiption  of  ordinary  dotiee  or 


PREPARED  BY  T.  MORSON  &  SON, 

81,  33,  and  124,  SOnTHAMPTON  BOW, 

LOKDOS,  W.C. 

Aoitrra — 

Bell  and  Co.,  Chemista,  Oxford-Street. 
Barclay  and  Sons,  Farringdon^treet 
Blake,  Sandford,  and  Co  ,CbemisU,  PiccadSlp 


XUM 


TliE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  DOMESTIC  ADVERTISER. 


SILVER  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1867.  HONOURABLE  MENTION,  International  Exhibition,  1862. 

H.  J.  CAVE  &  SONS, 

BY  SPECIAL  APPOINTMENT  to  Her  Royal  Higlmesa  THE  PRINCESS  OF  WALES, 

INVENTORS  AND  MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE  CELEBRATED 

Wj&T£EPROOF  dress  Jkm  BOHRRT  BASKETS. 


PORTMANTEAUS,  BONNET  BOXES,  TRAVELLING  BAGS. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  post  free  for  Two  Stamps. 

PATENTEES  OF  THE  ‘‘ROYAL  VICTORIA  QUINQUEPARTITE”  EXPANT)ING  BASKET. 

1,  EDWARDS  STREET,  PORTMAN  SQ.,  LONDON,  W., 

A.ii<l  31a,  TVififiiiorc  Street,  acyoiiiini;. 


BERLIN  WOOL  AND  NEEDLEWORK  PATTERNS. 

MADAME  GOUBAUD  begs  to  inform  the  Subscribers  of  the  “ENGLISHWOMAN’S 
DO!MESTIC  MAGAZINE”  that  she  has  opened  a  Depot  at  33,  Rathbone  Place,  Oxford  St.,  W., 
for  the  sale  of  the  above  in  connection  Avith  tlie 

MODEL 

business  now  so  successfully  established. 

Itladame  Goubaud’s  intimate  relation  with  the  leading  establishments  in  London,  Pai’is,  and 
Berlin,  enables  her  to  procure  anything  that  may  be  required  by  her  correspondents;  and  it  will  be 
her  constant  endeavour  to  merit  approval  by  stiact  and  careful  attention  to  all  orders  entrusted 
to  her  care. 

For  price  of  Alaterials  for  Berlin  Pattern  issued  with  tlxis  Magazine  see  page  427,  and  for 
Paper  Model  Price  List  see  large  Pattern  Sheet. 

N.B. — All  Letters  should  be  addressed, 

MADAME  ADOLPHE  GOUBAUD, 

33,  RATHBONE  PLACE,  OXFOPvD  STREET,  W. 


THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  DOMESTIC  ADVERTISER. 


LICHEN  ISLANDIOUS, 


TCEJ^AJSiy  MOSS  CJOCOA9 


MANUFACTUnED  BT 


DUNN  &  HEWETT,  London. 

Strongly  recommended  by  the  Faculty  in  all  cases  of  Debility,  Indigestion,  Consumption, 
and  all  Pulmonary  and  Chest  Diseases. 

See  Testimonials  uf  Dr.  Dassall,  Dr.  Normandy,  and  others. 

TO  BE  HAD  EVERYWHEKE  at  Is.  4d.  per  lb. 


THE  BEST  HEMEBY  EOB  I1VBI0ESTI03V. 

NORTON’S  CAMOMILE  PILLS 

are  confidently  recommended  as  a  simple  but  certain  Remedy  for  Indigestion,  which  is  the  cause  of  nearly  all  the 
diseases  to  which  we  are  subject,  being  a  medicine  so  uniformly  grateful  and  beneficial  that  it  is  with  justice  called 
the  “Natural  Strengthener  of  the  Human  Stomach.”  NORTON’S  PILLS  act  as  a  powerful  tonic  and  gentle 
aperient,  are  mild  in  their  operation,  safe  under  any  circumstances,  and  thousands  of  persons  can  now  bear  testimony 
to  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  their  use,  as  they  have  been  a  never-failing  Family  Friend  for  upwards  of  80  yean. 
Sold  in  Bottles  at  la.  IJd.,  2s.  9d.,  and  11a.  each,  in  every  Town  in  the  Kingdom. 

CAUTION. 

BE  SURE  TO  ASK  FOR  “NORTON’S  PILLS,”  and  do  not  be  persuaded  to  purchase  an  imitation. 


THE  SEABOARD  PARISH, 

By  the  Author  of 

“Annals  of  a  Quiet  Neighbourhood,”  ^ 

It  begm  in  Vu  October  Part,  and  viU  bt  eontinned  MontMy. 
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OLD  TESTAMENT  CHAEACTEES, 

By  THOMAS  GUTHRIE,  D.D., 

It  begun  in  the  October  Part,  and  will  be  continued  Monthly. 
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TIIE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  DOMESTIC  ADVERTISER. 


LADIES’  TROUSSEAUX 


FOR 


£ 

d. 

c 

“  Beatrice”  Chemises . 

--- 

... 

At 

4/9 

1 

8 

6 

2 

“  Alexandra"  ditto  . 

10/6 

1 

1 

0 

4 

“  Alice”  Nightdresses  ... 

5/11 

1 

3 

8 

2 

“Maude”  ditto  . 

9/6 

0 

19 

0 

C 

Pairs  Long-Cloth  Drawers,  tucked . 

3/6 

1 

1 

0 

3 

Ditto  ditto  ditto  trimmed  with  work 

6/6 

0 

16 

6 

2 

Long-Cloth  Petticoats,  tucked  . 

8/6 

0 

17 

0 

1 

Ditto  ditto,  trimmed  with  work 

... 

... 

13/6 

vt# 

0 

13 

6 

3 

Camisoles,  trimmed  with  work  . 

4/9 

... 

0 

14 

3 

3 

Ditto,  extra  good  . 

... 

6/6 

-tt 

0 

19 

0 

3 

Merino  Vests . 

... 

3/6 

“tt 

0 

10 

6 

3 

Flannel  Petticoats  . 

8/6 

1 

5 

6 

1 

Printed  Cambric  Dressing-Gown  . 

... 

21/0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

Coloured  Flannel  ditto  . 

31/6 

1 

11 

6 

12 

Pairs  White  Cotton  Hose  . 

1/9 

1 

1 

0 

6 

Pairs  Lisle  Thread  Hose  . 

--- 

--r 

2/0 

0 

12 

0 

12 

Cambric  Pocket-Handkerchiefs  . 

... 

... 

1/- 

0 

12 

0 

6 

Hem-stitched  ditto  . 

... 

1/6 

0 

9 

0 

2 

Pairs  French  Wove  Corsets . 

... 

12/6 

1 

6 

0 

2 

Crinolines,  latest  fashion  . 

10/6 

1 

1 

0 

6 

Fine  Huckaback  Towels  . 

... 

... 

1/2 

ttt 

0 

7 

0 

Haberdashery  (an  assortment)  . 

... 

... 

... 

... 

0 

10 

0 

£20  0  0 

Any  single  article  of  the  above  Outfit  can  be  had  on  application. 


OUTFITS  TO  INDIA,  OUTFITS  TO  JAPAN, 

OUTFITS  TO  CHINA,  OUTFITS  TO  AUSTRALIA, 

For  «!S20,  ^40,  dCOO,  and  dSlOO. 


SANSFLEOTUM  CRINOLINES, 

lOs.  6d.  to  21s. 

“The  circles  are  like  indiarubber,  and  can  be  cleaned  by  simply  nsing  a  wet  sponge.” — Queen. 


Book  of  Blastrations,  containing  much  information  and  all  the  New  Designs  in  Underclothing,  including  the  i 
“Alice,”  “  Favourite,"  “  Edith,”  “  Maude,"  “  Helena,”  “  Beatrice,"  “  Dagmar,"  “  Princess,”  and  “  Belgravia”  I 
Nightdresses,  &c. ;  also  Drawings  of  Crinolines,  Corsets,  Camisoles,  &c.,  post  free.  i 

“  The  Trousseau  and  articles  inspected  are  not  only  reasonable  in  price,  but  excellent  in  quality,  style,  and  workmanship.  ■ 
To  those  whose  incomes  are  limited  a  good  and  ladylike  Outfit  can  be  obtain^  for  the  Twenty  Pounds  mentioned.” — Engliiu^ 
woman's  Domestic  Magazine. 

All  letters  to  be  addressed  to—  MRS.  ADDLEY  BOURNE, 

UNDERCLOTHING  DEPARTMENT. 

BOURNE, 

FAMILY  DRAPER,  JUPON  &  CORSET  MANUFACTURER,  TO  THE  COURT  &  ROYAL  FAMILY,  i 
37,  PICCADILLY,  opposite  St.  James’s  Church,  W.  | 


SELECTIONS 


WARD,  LOOK,  &  TYLER'S 


CATALOGUE. 


riOndODi  Waswick  Hoxni, 
PATERNOSTER  ROW, 


107,  DORSET  ST.,  SALISBUBY  SQ. 


Price  One  Shilling. 

BELGRAVIA.  A  London  Illustrated  Magazine. 

Conducted  by  M.  E.  BBADDON. 


HOUSEHOLD  BOOKS. 

Price  7b.  6d.  post  Sto,  half  roan;  10s.  6d.  half  calf,  with 
bsantifully  Coloured  Plates,  and  upwards  of  300  other 
EngraTiogB, 

MRS.  BEETON’S  BOOK  OF  HOUSEHOLD 

MANAGEMENT.  New  Edition.  8Sth  Thousand.  Be- 
Tised,  Corrected,  and  Enlarged.  With  entirely  new 
Coloured  Cookery  Plates,  showing  the  Modern  Modes  of 
Serving  Dishes. 

Price  3s.  6d.  post  8vo,  eloth;  6s.  half  ealf,  numerous 
Illustrations, 

MRS.  BEETON’S  DICTIONARY  OF  EVERY¬ 
DAY  COOKERY.  Containing  a  Collection  of  Valuable 
Recipes,  alpbabeticdUy  arranged.  Bills  of  Fare  for  all 
Seasons,  Ac.,  &e. 

***  This  forms  the  flrst  volume  of  the  **  All  Aboat  It"  ssrtes. 

Price  Is.  linen  cover, 

THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  COOKERY  BOOK. 

One  Hundredth  Thousand.  By  Mrs.  Isabella  Beeton. 
Being  a  Collection  of  Economical  Recipes  taken  from  her 
**  Book  of  Household  Management.**  Amply  Illustrated  by 
a  large  number  of  appropriate  and  useful  Engravings. 

BEETON’S  HOUSE  AND  HOME  BOOKS. 

Post  8vo,  numerous  Engravings,  printed  doth  wrappers, 
price  Is.  each. 

Just  ready. 

L  HOW  TO  MANAGE  HOUSE  AND  SERVANTS,  and 
Make  the  Most  of  Your  Means;  with  Remarks  on  the 
Duties  of  Domestic  Servants. 

•.THE  MANAGEMENT  OP  CHILDREN  IN  HEALTH 
AND  SICKNESS;  with  Plain  Directions  for  the  Treat* 
ment  of  the  Diseases  of  Infancy  and  Childhood. 

8.  HOW  TO  DINE.  DINNERS,  AND  DINING;  with 
Bills  of  Fare  for  all  the  Year  to  Please  Everybody; 
together  with  the  Best  Recipes  for  Sauoea,  Pickles,  Gravies, 
and  Forcemeats. 

In  preparation. 

A.  POULTRY  AND  GAME;  How  to  Cook  and  Carve,  with 
General  Observations  When  In  and  When  Out  of  Season. 
Coloured  Plate. 

6.  PUDDINGS  AND  PASTRY;  the  Best  Way  to  Make 
and  to  Serve  Up.  Coloured  Plate. 

6.  MEATS;  How  to  Select,  How  to  Cook,  and  How  to 
Carve,  and  What  to  do  with  them  when  Cold.  Coloured 
Plate. 

7.  FISH  AND  SOUPS ;  The  Best  Way  to  Cook,  and  How 
to  Serve.  Coloured  Plate. 

•.VEGETABLES;  How  they  should  be  Cooked  and 
Served  Up;  with  General  Observations  on  Bread  and 
Biscuit  Baking,  the  Dairy,  Ac. 

8.  PRESERVES  AND  CONFECTIONERY;  Howto  Make 
lees.  Jellies,  Creams,  Jams,  Omelettes,  Custards,  Ac. 
Coloured  Plate. 

An  eznellent  Shilling  Cookery  Book  for  small  nouseholds. 

ECONOMICAL  COOKERY  BOOK  FOR 

HOUSEWIVES,  COOKS,  AND  MAIDS  OF  ALL  WORK; 
with  Hints  to  the  Mistress  and  S-rvant.  By  Mrs.  Warren, 


HOUSEHOLD  BOOKS. 

Uniform  with  “Household  Management,**  price  7s.  6d.  post 
8vo,  half  roan,  Illustrated ;  half  cal^  lOs.  Cd., 

BEETON’S  BOOK  OF  GARDEN  MANAGE¬ 
MENT;  Comprising  Valnable  Information  on  Laying-out 
and  Planting  Gardens ;  Fruit,  Flower,  and  Garden  Manage¬ 
ment,  Greenhouses,  D^rative  Gardens,  &c. 

Uniform  with  “  Household  Management,**  price  78.  6d.  post 
8vo,  half  roan;  lOs.  Od.  half  calf;  (floured  Plates,  and 
many  Illustrations, 

BEETON’S  BOOK  OF  HOME  PETS; 

Showing  How  to  Rear  and  Manage,  in  Sickness  and  ia 
Health. 

Price  3s.  6d.  post  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  many  Illustrations, 
Coloured  Plates, 

BEETON’S  BOOK  OF  BIRDS;  with  Full  Par¬ 
ticulars  How  to  Manage  Them  Under  AU  Circumstances, 
and  Information  on  Nests,  Eggs,  Stuffing  and  Mounting, 
&c.,  Ac. 

Uniform  with  the  “  Book  of  Birds,**  price  3s.  6d.  post  8vo,  cloth, 
gilt  edges.  Coloured  Plates,  and  numerous  Illustrations, 

BEETON’S  BOOK  OF  POULTRY  AND 

DOMESTIC  ANIMALS;  with  Useful  Information  on  'Iheir 
Management;  together  with  Remarka  on  Ferns,  the  Aqua¬ 
rium,  Ac.,  Ac. 

New  Edition,  just  ready,  crown  8to,  half  bound,  price  38.  6d,, 

THE  MOTHER’S  RESOURCE  BOOK;  Com¬ 
prising  Self-Discipline  of  the  Expectant  Mother ;  General 
Management  during  Infancy  and  Childhood ;  also  Children’s 
Complaints;  Children’s  Cookery;  Children’s  Clothing; 
Chiliiren’s  Amusements;  Children's  Physical  Development; 
Children’s  Education;  and  Children’s  Moral  Training. 
The  whole  Aassified  and  arranged  upon  an  entirely  new 
plan,  and  Illustrated  with  sever^  Engravings. 

*•*  This  really  reliable  book  should  be  oontlnnally  at  the  right  band  ot 
every  mother.  It  contains  a  rich  store  of  information,  comprising  instmo- 
tioDs  for  every  emergency  likely  to  arise  in  tke  management  of  children ; 
including  their  nurtnre,  early  education,  clothing,  ailments,  amusen.ents, 
Sc.  If  mothers  made  more  of  a  study  of  tbenuelveB  and  tbelr  offspring, 
we  should  nut  hear  of  so  much  Uortality  among  Infanta, 

Now  ready,  price  2s.  6d.  half  bound, 

THE  DOMESTIC  MEDICAL  GUIDE  FOR 

FAMILIES,  CLERGYMEN,  EMIGRANTS,  AND  SEA 
CAPTAINS;  giving  the  best  advice,  in  the  absence  of  a 
.  Physician  or  Surgeon,  in  oases  of  Accident  or  Sadden 
Illness ;  with  full  directions  as  to  the  Quantity  of  Medicine 
to  be  taken,  Ac.,  Ac. ;  to  which  is  appended,  Advice  on  the 
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THE  ILLUSTRATED  DRAWING  BOOK; 

comprising  a  complete  Introduction  to  Drawing  and  Per- 
spective;  with  Instructions  for  Etching  on  Copper  or  Steel, 
&c.,  Sit.  By  Robert  Scott  Burn.  Illustrated  with  above 
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cloth. 
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MECHANICAL  DRAWING  BOOK.  ByR.S.BoRN.  With 
300  Engravings.  Demy  8vo,  cloth. 
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ORNAMENTAL  DRAWING  AND  ARCHI¬ 
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tical  By  Robert  Scott  Burn,  Author  of  “The  Illustrated 
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THE  STEAM  ENGINE;  Its  History  and 

Mechanism,  being  Descriptions  and  Illnstrations  of  the 
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Demy  8vo,  114  pp. 
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^HE  “Vowel  A”  Washing  Machine  is  the 
most  successful  domestic  Machine  that 
has  ever  been  introduced,  and  every  practical 
housekeeper  or  housewife  should  not  hesitate 
to  avail  herself  of  the  month’s  trial  allowed  by 
the  Patentees  to  prove  its  practical  usefulness, 
comfort,  and  economy. 

See  new  Catalogue,  free  by  post  on  appli¬ 
cation. 

BR,A.I>FOrtr>  Sc  CO., 
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SEWING  MACHINES. 
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(Machines  h  Oondre  h  fatre  les  boutonnlires).  and  more  prizes  were  received  by  ezhibitora 
of  work  done  on  the  **  HOWE”  than  all  other  Machines  combined. 

The  moat  perfect  Lock-Stitch  Domestic  Machine,  containing  all  Mr.  Howe's  improve, 
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.£7  lO  O 

None  gennlne  nnleaa  bearing  the  Trade  Mark — a  medallion  portrait  of  Mr.  Hows. 

Proapectnaea  and  aamplea  post  free. 

THE  HOWE  MACHINE  CO., 

KLTAS  HOWE,  Jnn.,  President  (Original  Inventor  of  the  Sewing  Machine), 
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THE  FALSE  A^’D  THE  TRUE. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

LADY  JAKE. 

ELL,  my  dear,  how  am  I  to  decide  what  I  came 
expressly  to  decide,  if  you  won’t  show  me 
your  face  ?” 

I  looked  up,  and,  to  my  utter  astonishment,  beheld  a 
little  old  lady  seated  opposite  me — a  bright  little  old 
lady,  with  delicately-defined  features,  shrewd  brown 
eyes,  and  a  merry  smile;  very  quaint  and  pretty¬ 
looking  in  her  close  lace  cap  and  grey  silk  dress. 

“  Aunt  Jane,  my  dear,”  she  said,  with  a  kind  little  nod. 

“Mark’s  aunt!”  I  ejaculated,  lifting  her  hand  to 
my  lips. 

“  Mark’s  aunt!  Well,  if  I  am  not  to  be  allowed  any 
individuality  of  my  own,  I  suppose  1  must  strive  to  be 
content  with  that  designation,  my  dear.”  My  eyes  fell 
beneath  her  keen,  scrutinising  glances,  and  she  went  on — 
“Now  don’t  you  think  that  this  is  a  much  better  way  of 
getting  acquainted  than  through  a  formal  introduction 
(under  the  circumstances,  I  mean  ;  introductions  can’t 
be  too  formal  in  some  cases),  for  if  I  had  taken  Mary’s 
advice  to  let  her  fetch  you,  and  do  everything  en  riyle,  I 
should  have  lost  the  ‘  Mark’s  aunt’  and  all  those  pretty 
blushes,  a  sight  not  to  be  missed  at  my  age.  AVhy,  we 
should  have  been  ‘Miss  lllake’  and  ‘Lady  Jane’  for  ever 
so  long,  perhaps,  if  you  had  been  piloted  across  a  draw¬ 
ing-room  to  be  intrcKiuccd  to  me  in  proper  orthodox 
fashion,  after  being  duly  warned  against  all  my  pet 
little  eccentricities.  Under  better  auspices  we  may 
get  to  be  ‘  Aunt’  and  ‘  Denise’  in  no  time,  mayn’t  we  ? 
AVhat  a  pretty  name  you’ve  got,  my  dear  I” 

“  Do  you  like  it,  ma’am  V”  I  said  stupidly,  not  knowing 
how  to  look  or  speak. 

“Yes,  my  dear,  I  like  beautiful  names  as  well  as 
other  beautiful  things,  and  I’m  very  cross  when  I  see 
them  misapplied,  I  can  tell  you.  Do  you  know,  Mark 
would  have  it  that  it  was  only  curiosity  that  brought 
me  out  to-night  with  my  lame  foot  (I  suffer  martyr¬ 
doms  from  rheumatism,  and  it’s  the  twinges  that  make 
New  Series,  No.  34,  Vol.  IIL 


me  talk  so  parenthetically,  he  says) ;  but  I  told  him 
that  there  are  two  kinds  of  curiosity,  and  mine  is  not 
the  vulgar  one.  Of  course  he  held  to  his  own  opinion 
— men  always  do,  and  Mark  is  especially  obstinate  in 
clinging  to  his.  But  we  are  not  bound  to  take  all  ho 
says  for  granted,  are  we,  even  though  he  is  Mark 
Ixigh  ?  lie  is  a  little  too  ready  to  take  people  to  task 
and  lay  down  the  law,  don’t  you  think?” 

“No,  Lady  Jane.” 

“  llighty  tighty !  You  don’t  mean  to  tell  me  that 
you  are  one  of  those  poor  weak  mortals  without  a  will 
of  their  own !  You  don’t  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  are 
going  to  encourage  him  in  such  autocratic  ways !  I'm 
afraid  that  you  haven’t  much  spirit,  my  dear !” 

“  I  like  to  be  taken  to  task — I  like  to  have  the  law 
laid  down  to  me  by  Mark.” 

“  But  that  is  an  admission  that  you  think  he  is  better 
able  to  govern  than  you  are  in  some  things ;  it  amounts 
to  that,  you  know.” 

“Yes,  I  love  him  for  his  strength.” 

“Dear  me,  what  a  sad  want  of  independence! — no 
spirit  whatever!  You  must  come  and  sit  by  my  side 
this  very  minute !”  She  pressed  a  kiss  upon  my  check 
as  she  went  on  in  a  trembling  voice — “God  bless 
Mark’s  brave,  true  wife !  I  think  she  will  be  worthy 
of  him.” 

“  But  I  am  not  his  wife.  Lady  Jane,”  I  said,  with  all 
the  bitter  remembrance  that  I  never  could  be. 

“No,  no,  dear,  but  the  Leighs  have  always  had 
peculiar  notions  upon  such  matters.  And  now  you 
must  say  ‘Aunt  Jane,’  if  you  please;  I  came  expressly 
to  hear  that.” 

“  It  was  very  kind  of  you  to  come  for  me” — I  hesi¬ 
tated,  then  added,  with  burning  cheeks,  “  Aunt  Jane.” 

“  ily  dear  Denise,  apart  from  all  compliment,  it  was 
right  that  the  head  of  the  family  should  fetch  you 
to-night.” 

Mark  was  waiting  on  the  doorstep  to  receive  us. 
Giving  one  look  into  my  eyes,  he  carefully  assisted 
Lady  Cranford  into  the  hall,  I  following  them. 
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THE  STORY  OF  DENISE  BLAKE;  OR, 


She  rested  a  moment  on  his  arm,  looking  gently  at 
us.  “  /  shall  not  forbid  the  banns,  Jlark ;  she  will  be 
a  true  wife.” 

“  She  will  be  Denise,”  he  replied  quietly,  holding 
my  hand  with  a  strong  firm  pressure. 

Then  we  went  straight  to  the  drawing-room,  where 
there  were  ^Mary’s  whispered  congratulations  to  re¬ 
ceive,  and  my  introduction  to  Mr.  Eliott  and  his  elder 
brother,  besides  two  pretty  little  cousins,  who  had 
been  invited  to  act  with  me  as  bridesmaids,  to  be  got 
through.  I  was  too  nervous  and  confused  to  notiee 
more  than  that  Mr.  John  Eliott  was  just  what  I  had 
fancied  Marj-’s  husband  ought  to  be.  What  his 
brother  was  like  I  did  not  know.  Tlie  knowledge  of 
what  I  had  to  go  through,  and  the  neeessity  for  self- 
control,  weighed  heavily  ujjon  my  spirits,  preventing 
my  answering  anything  but  monosyllables  to  the  kind 
speeches  addressed  to  me.  But  no  doubt  any  little 
awkwardness  of  manner  was  considered  quite  excusable 
under  the  circumstances,  whieh  had  evidently  been 
whispered  about. 

Just  before  we  went  down  to  dinner,  the  opportunity 
I  thirsted  for  occurred.  Mark  was  by  my  side,  and  we 
were  for  a  few  moments  free  from  observation,  the 
heavy  curtains  of  the  bay-window  where  we  stood 
making  the  spot  as  isolated  as  an  inner  room  could  be. 
I  listened  greedily  to  his  few  whispered  words — wonls 
that  meant  so  much  from  him,  and  were  doubly 
precious  now.  But  he  soon  grew  silent,  although  no 
silence  was  ever  more  eloquent,  his  gaze  deepening  on 
mine  as  he  gathered  my  hands  in  his  own.  I  Vas  fast 
becoming  entirely  absorbed  in  the  present,  forgetting 
my  resolution  and  everything  in  the  world  but  his  love, 
when  a  movement  in  the  room  beyond  made  him  draw 
a  little  apart,  and  brought  me  back  to  my  miserable  self 
again.  It  was  a  false  alarm,  every  one  seeming  too  much 
occupied  to  notice  us,  but  the  momentary  interruption 
had  been  sufficient  to  warn  me  that  no  time  was  to  be 
lost.  My  hands  closed  almost  convulsively  over  his,  as 
I  thought  for  the  last  time,  and  I  looked  up  in  his  face, 
striving  to  speak — striving  to  say  something  which  he 
might  afterwards  remember  to  have  meant  farewell; 
but  no  words  would  come  to  my  trembling  lips,  and  in 
another  moment  the  opportunity  was  gone.  Lady 
Jane  came  smiling  towards  us,  and  shook  her  finger 
at  me  for  moving  away,  llow  little  she  guessed  what 
was  passing  in  my  mind!  It  was  not  the  delicate 
feeling  that  she  supposed  which  caused  me  to  steal 
away  at  her  app.-oach ;  this  was  no  time  for  girlish 
shyness.  I  had  to  finish  my  task,  and  saw  Mary  stand¬ 
ing  apart  from  the  rest,  giving  me  the  opportunity 
I  desired.  Going  towards  her,  and  taking  the  letter 
for  Mark,  which,  being  written  upon  several  sheets  of 
paper,  looked  more  like  a  small  parcel  than  a  letter, 
from  my  pocket,  I  said — 

“  Mary,  will  you  oblige  me  by  giving  this  to  Mark  ? 
Not  yet,  please ;  some  time  to-night  when  I  have  left.” 

“  Yes,  Denise,"  she  replied,  taking  the  packet,  but 
looking  at  me  a  little  doubtfully. 

“Promise  me  not  to  give  it  until  I  am  gone, 
please  ?” 

“  Oh,  certainly !”  she  exclaimed,  brightening  up. 
“  You  shall  not  be  troubled  with  thanks  to-night,  my 


dear.”  Fortunately  for  me,  the  thought  struck  her 
that  it  must  be  some  love-token. 

At  dinner  I  was  placed  between  Lady  Jane  and  one 
of  the  bridesmaids  expectant,  a  little  fair-haired,  doll¬ 
faced  ch.atterbox  of  sixteen,  who  at  once  began  to  ply 
me  with  questions  about  London  and  the  fashions ;  for 
she  had  been  buried  in  the  country  all  her  life,  she 
explained  dolefully,  and,  of  course,  knew  nothing 
that  was  worth  knowing.  All  her  life  !  What  a  child 
she  seemed  to  me  I  How  many  ages  had  1  lived  since 
that  terrible  July  night  little  more  than  a  twelvemonth 
ago? 

But  I  wanted  to  listen  to  Slark,  and  his  precious 
words  were  drowned  in  her  ceaseless  patter.  How 
mercilessly  her  tongue  ran  on !  Even  now — ciuito  an 
old  woman  as  I  am — the  ghost  of  that  night's  terror 
rises  vividly  before  me  whenever  I  hear  a  young  girl 
talking  in  the  same  way,  harmless  as  the  talk  may  be. 
Once  or  twice,  as  dinner  went  on,  I  answered  her 
abruptly,  even  rudely ;  but  it  was  all  of  no  use :  the 
moments  were  stealing  away  and  she  still  kept  on, 
smiling  good-naturedly  into  my  face. 

“  Don’t  hesitate  to  tell  us  if  you  have  any  objection  to 
blue,  dear  Miss  Blake.  It's  the  bridesmaids’  colour  down 
at  Evesdale,  and  wc  thought  it  best  to  get  that ;  but 
I’m  quite  sure  Eda  would  much  rather  have  what¬ 
ever  you  prefer.  It  was  so  absurd  of  us — I  hope  it 
won’t  seem  anything  else — I  hope  it  won’t  seem  scltish 
— that  we  never  thought  to  write  and  ask  Mary 
whether  blue  was  your  colour  or  not ;  but - ” 

“  Do  you  never  cat  anything  ?” 

A  merry  little  laugh.  “  Oh,  yes !  but  I  ate  a  good 
luncheon  when  I  heard  that  you  were  coming,  so  that 
I  might  not  want  anything  now.  Toit  are  eating 
nothing,  dear  hliss  Blake ;  and  1  am  sure  you  would 
have  been  quite  shocked  at  me  if  I  had  my  usual 
appetite.  Between  ourselves,  Eda  and  I  are  very 
hungry  girls  generally  ;  it’s  taking  such  long  walks, 
I  think,  and  we  are  quite  distressed  about  it;  for 
Louisa  Marston,  who  spent  last  season  in  London,  and 
is  so  charmingly  delicate,  told  us  that  we  should  lose 
caste  at  once  if  we  ate  much  at  dinner.  Mark  says 
that  the  best  plan  is  to  have  as  much  as  we  like 
brought  up  to  our  room,  and  feed  awjvy  there  before 
we  go  out.  But  Eda  says  he  is  only  quizzing  us — ho 
does  quiz  us  sometimes,  and  we  don’t  find  it  out  until 
too  late.  Do  you  know,  one  day,  when  he  and  Mary 
were  staying  with  us  in  the  autumn,  and  we  were  all 
going  to  a  concert  twelve  miles  off,  he  advised  Eda  to 
hold  the  tip  of  her  nose  in  very  cold  water  for  half-an- 
hour,  because  it  looked  a  little  pink  after  a  long  walk, 
and  she  was  afraid  of  its  continuing  so  all  the  evening. 
Well,  I  read  to  her  while  she  knelt  down  before  a  chair 
and  kept  her  nose  in  a  basin  of  water,  which  we  had 
iced  on  pui’pose,  a  full  three-quarters  of  an  hour  by 
my  watch.  But  when  we  got  into  the  warm  concert- 
room,  dear  Eda  quite  cried  to  me  behind  her  handker¬ 
chief,  her  poor  nose  burnt  and  tingled  so.  Too  bad  of 
Mark,  wasn’t  it?  Although  you  mustn’t  think  that 
we  were  vexed  with  him  long — we  like  him  too  much 
for  that.” 

“  Do  you  like  to  listen  to  him  ?  he  is  talking." 

“  Oh,  yes !  If  you  weren’t  here  I  should  sit  aa 
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still  as  a  mouse.  But  about  the  trimmings,  dear  Miss 
Blake  ?  I  feel  sure  that  blue  and  white  will  not  do  for 
you ;  you  see  we  made  up  our  minds  that  you  were 
fair,  which  certainly  was  very  silly  of  us,  for  we  might 
have  remembered  that  Mark  once  said  he  liked  dark 
hair,  and  guessed  from  that.  Mamma  decidedly 
advised  us  to  wait  till  we  got  here,  at  least  for  the 
trimmings;  but  I  really  don’t  know  how  we  should 
have  passed  the  time  away  if  we  hadn't  had  that  to 
think  about  the  last  mouth.  I  thought  the  time  for 
starting  would  never  arrive.  But  I  think  you  will  like 
the  style — it  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  dresses  worn  at 
Lord  Elford's  wedding;  for  we  made  Miss  Smith 
measure,  inch  by  inch,  the  trimming  upon  Louisa  ilar- 
ston’s  dress,  which  she  was  kind  enough  to  lend  for  the 
purpose.  In  fact,  we  were  so  very  particular,  that 
papa  said  he  shouldn’t  wonder  if  poor  Miss  Smith 
copied  the  model  Chinese  fashion,  and  sent  our  dresses 
home  with  a  large  rent  in  the  skirt  like  one  in  the 
original.  But  they  really  look  very  nice;  and  as 
mamma  gave  us  a  carte-hla7iclie  to  get  anything  you 
thought  necessary,  wre  can  easily  have  the  dresses 
trimmed  in  the  same  style  with  rose  colour.  That  will 
do  just  as  well  for  Eda  and  mo ;  and  I’m  sure  that 
nothing  in  the  world  could  suit  you  better  than  the 
shade  you  are  wearing  now.” 

And  so  on,  without  any  other  break  than  the 
refusal  or  hcceptance  of  what  w.as  handed  to  her. 
Even  Lady  (.'ranford’s  keen  watchfulness  would  have 
been  better  than  this ;  for  it  mattered  very  little  what 
she  might  find  out  now,  and  1  could  at  least  have  been 
listening  to  him  while  she  was  wondering  over  my 
conduct ;  but  she  was  delicately  picking  her  way 
through  the  dinner,  -  invalid  fashion,  taking  little 
notice  of  what  was  going  on  about  her,  and  perhaj)S 
imagining  me  to  be  entirely  absorbed  with  my  little 
neighbour. 

I  was  getting  into  a  fever  of  agitation,  for  dessert 
was  set  on,  and  my  tormentor  was  depriving  me  of  the 
last  few  moments.  But  presently  there  came  a  lull 
while  her  round  blue  eyes  were  fixed  curiously  upon 
my  neck,  and  how  grateful  I  felt  to  my  necklet,  or 
whatever  it  was  that  attracted  her  attention,  if  she 
but  held  her  tongue  for  the  next  few  minutes  !  Mark’s 
voice  reached  me  answering  a  question  from  some  one 
— the  elder  Mr.  Eliott,  I  think. 

“Western?  Oh,  yes,  I  know  it  well;  the  Beals 
have  a  pretty  place  near  there — ^just  this  side  of  West- 
port— on  the  Western  road.  Mary  and  I  were  staying 
at  the  Beals’  last  summer,  and  often  went  upon  explo¬ 
ring  expeditions  in  that  direction.  Western  is  one  of 
the  prettiest  seaside  villages  you  can  conceive — the 
coast  scenery  is  the  finest  I  know.  I  am  not  likely  to 
forget  the  place  for  more  reasons  than  one ;  rather  a 
singular  event  happened  to  me  there — quite  an  adven¬ 
ture,  in  fact.” 

“  An  adventure !  How  delightful !”  exclaimed  the 
cousin  seated  next  him,  with  a  pretty  little  baby 
scream  of  delight.  “  You  must  tell  us — do  tell  us 
about  it,  Mark !” 

“  Is  that  lovely  ruche  fastened  upon  the  top  of  your 
berthc.  Miss  Blake,  or  does  your  maid  arrange  it 
every  time  she  dresses  you?”  asked  my  tormentor. 


“  Hold  your  tongue !” 

She  sank  back  in  her  chair,  her  eyes  fixed  upon  mo 
in  terror  aud  bewilderment,  as  though  she  began  to 
question  my  sanity. 

I  suppose  Mark  had  acceded  to  the  request  of  hia 
little  neighbour,  for  he  was  gathering  the  attention  of 
every  one  at  the  table  when  I  could  listen  again. 

“  But  it  could  not  be  called  a  delightful  adventure, 
Eda.  In  fact,  it  left  a  very  painful  impression  upon 
my  mind,  for  I  very  much  fear  that  there  was  some 
knavery  as  well  as  mystery  connected  with  it.” 

“  Dear  me,  Mark !”  exclaimed  Mary,  looking  very 
surprised,  “how  is  it  that  you  never  mentioned  any¬ 
thing  about  it  before?  You  said  nothing  about  it  at 
the  time.” 

“No;  for  the  truth  is,  I  have  had  an  uncomfortable 
suspicion  ever  since  that  I  was  somewhat  to  blame  for 
not  having  acted  differently  and  more  decidedly  at  the 
time.  When  it  was  too  late,  I  began  to  suspect  that  I 
had  possibly  assisted,  not  in  a  practical  joke,  as  it  was 
represented  to  be  at  the  time,  but  in  a  deep-laid  plot 
which  might  involve  serious  consequences  to -a  person 
unknown  to  me.” 

“  Oh,  pray  don’t  get  prosy  about  the  consequences, 
Mark,”  said  the  little  Eda  eagerly ;  “we  can  talk  them 
over  afterwards.  Do  begin.” 

“But  I  have  not  quite  made  up  my  mind  about 
telling  it,  Eda,”  replied  Mark,  leaning  back  in  his  chair 
with  thoughtful  face  and  downcast  eyes,  as  if  doubtful 
whether  to  go  on  or  not. 

agony  almost  passed  the  bounds  of  reason. 
What  was  tliis  mysteiy  connected  with  Western? 
what  had  he  to  tell?  With  a  terrible  craving  for  him 
to  go  on,  yet  with  a  wild  fear  that  my  senses  would 
give  way  before  he  could  finish,  I  waited  silent  as 
the  rest.  Are  there  moments  in  life  and  death  when 
the  will  is  stronger  than  either  to  impress  those 
about  us  ? 

IMark  went  on  slowly — “  Well,  I  don’t  know ;  per¬ 
haps,  having  said  so  much,  I  ought  to  go  on.  I  did  not 
intend  to  do  more  than  allude  to  the  subject  which  the 
mention  of  Western  called  to  my  remembrance.  But 
I  don’t  sec — in  fact  I  feel  impelled,  as  people  say,  to 
speak  about  it.” 

“  Oh,  dear,  dear !  you  will  never  begin  at  that  rate ; 
if  I  had  an  adventure  to  tell,  I  wouldn’t  be  so  long 
about  it.” 

“Neither  will  I,  Eda,  having  once  made  up  my 
mind,  and  I  will  commence  in  orthodox  story  fashion. 
One  lovely  summer  evening,  after  a  sail  along  the 
coast,  in  a  sea  which  had  given  him  just  enough  work 
to  be  pleasant,  a  gentleman  found  himself  suddenly 
becalmed  near  home ;  and  feeling  inclined  for  an  hour’s 
rest  before  taking  to  his  oars — for  it  was  evident  his 
sail  would  be  no  more  use  that  night — he  lay  enjoying 
a  cigar  and  a  dream  over  Spencer - ” 

“How  nice!  Just  like  a  romance,  I  declare!  I 
hope  there's  a  lady  in  it  ?” 

“  Of  course  there  is.  Happening  to  glance  land¬ 
wards  up  at  the  cliffs,  there,  seated,  not  exactly  in  a 
bower,  for  it  seemed  cut  in  the  rock,  I  saw  a  lady ;  and 
for  the  sake  of  the  romance,  we  will  say  she  was  young 
and  beautiful,  eh,  Eda  ?  I  could  not  distinguish  more 
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than  that  her  gender  was  feminine,  and  her  figure  tall 
and  slight,  like  a  young  girl’s.  At  any  rate,  I  felt  no 
jealousy  when  presently  I  saw  a  gentleman  come  down 
the  side  of  the  rock  and  join  her ;  indeed - ” 

“  Are  you  ill.  Miss  Blake  ?” 

“  Hush !  No,”  and  I  laid  my  hand  heavily  upon  her 
arm,  preventing  her  rising. 

“No — I  am  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  please  you, 
miss — after  the  gentleman  came  I  did  not  see  some 
pretty  love-makings,  Eda.  I  thought  Spencer  more 
interesting  than  a  love  scene  to  which  I  had  not  been 
invited,  and  had  entirely  forgotten  the  lovers,  when  I 
was  startled  by  a  hail  close  at  hand,  from,  as  it  turned 
out,  my  gentleman  of  the  rock,  who  was  swimming 
towards  me,  and  who,  I  afterwards  remembered,  was 
carefully  keeping  in  the  shade  of  the  cliff.  ‘  Take  to 
your  oars,  there’s  a  good  fellow,  and  let  me  hold  to  the 
stern  of  your  boat  while  you  row  round  the  point,  will 
you?’  he  asked.  I  did  not  exactly  understand  what 
he  wanted,  but  I  did  as  he  requested,  and  assisted 
him  in  ;  then  I  began  to  question  him.  ‘  Did  you  fall 
in  ?’  ‘  No,  I  knew  the  place  well,  and  dived  from  the 
rock.  Let  me  take  an  oar,’  he  went  on ;  ‘  there’s  a 
storm  at  hand,  and  we  shall  but  just  get  in  in  time.’ 
‘  But  the  lady  ?’  I  asked ;  ‘  you  are  the  same  man  that  I 
saw  on  the  cliff  with  a  lady  just  now,  aren’t  you  ?’ 
‘  Yes,’  he  replied  sulkily,  avoiding  my  eyes.  Now 
there  was  something  I  did  not  like  in  the  look  of  the 
fellow,  though  he  evidently  followed  the  profession  of 
a  gentleman.  Having  had  a  little  time  to  reflect,  too, 
it  struck  me  as  rather  odd  that  he  should  not  wish  to 
get  into  the  boat  until  we  were  out  of  sight  of  the  lady, 
whoever  she  was.  For  if  she  saw  him  dive — itself 
rather  a  singular  proceeding  when  in  her  company — 
she  must  be  wondering  what  had  become  of  him.  So  I 
rested  upon  my  oar.  ‘  Wouldn’t  it  be  better  to  go  back 
to  where  you  came  from  ?’  ‘  No ;  there  is  no  landing- 
place  there ;  besides,  did  you  hear  the  thunder  ?  In 
ten  minutes  or  less  a  storm  will  be  upon  us.’  Yes, 
that  was  true.  Still,  as  long  as  I  looked  in  his  face  I 
could  not  help  making  objections.  ‘But  we  could 
round  the  point  again  in  no  time,  and  it  will  be  easy 
to  make  some  signal  that  you  are  all  right.  Your  dress 
is  enough,  if  you  stand  up  in  the  boat.’  He  laughed 
uneasily.  ‘  Hang  it !  no,  she  will  know  soon  enough. 
The  fact  is,  she  is  my  wife,  and  has  got  such  an  awful 
temper  of  her  own,  that  I  thought  a  good  fright  might 
.  do  her  good,  and  have  been  doing  a  bit  of  suicide.  I 
shall  soon  get  back  and  undeceive  her.’  ‘  I  see  you’re 
regularly  dressed  for  the  occasion,’  I  replied  coldly ; 
‘  and  you  seem  to  have  succeeded  in  giving  the  fright,’ 
for  a  long  wailing  scream  sounded  in  the  still  air,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  clap  of  thunder.  That  scream  has  haunted 
me  many  a  time  since,  I  can  tell  you.  But  to  go  on 
with  my  story.  My  gentleman  was  no  sooner  safely 
landed  than - ” 

Not  daring  to  speak,  my  little  neighbour  had  been 
making  signals  of  distress  for  the  last  few  moments, 
and,  I  suppose,  had  at  last  succeeded  in  attracting 
Mary’s  attention,  for  I  heard  her  exclaim,  “Stop, 
Mark,  Denise  is  ill  1”  Then  all  grew  dark. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

BLISS. 

HE  first  thing  that  my  eyes  rested  on,  as  I  slowly 
recovered  sense  and  recollection,  was  the  ring 
w’hich  I  had  returned  to  Slark  glittering  upon  my 
finger,  and  soon  the  w'holc  happy  truth  came  vividly 
back  to  me.  I  was  lying  in  a  pretty  bedroom — Mary 
Leigh’s — and  she  was  moving  lightly  about  me. 

“Maggie ?”  was  my  first  word. 

Mary  bent  over  me  with  a  sister’s  kiss.  “  You  are 
better,  Denise  dear?  you  look  almost  yourself  again.” 

“  Yes ;  thank  God !  myself  again — myself  again  !” 

“  Don’t  agitate  yourself,  dear ;  pray  try  to  bo  calm.” 

“Maggie,  please?  Is  she  here?  May  I  sec  her? 
have  I  been  ill  long  ?” 

“No,  dear;  a  very  short  time,  only  a  few  hours; 
but  you  fell  asleep,  and  Dr.  Edwards  said  we  were  on 
no  account  to  disturb  you,  for  you  needed  quiet  and 
rest  more  than  anything  else,  it  being  an  attack  on  the 
nerves.  So  I  would  have  my  dear  sister  in  my  own 
room  all  to  myself.  But  I  must  run  away  from  you 
for  a  few  minutes  now,  to  tell  them  that  you  are  quite 
yourself  again,  so  that  Mark  and  Aunt  Jane  may  get 
some  rest,  for  I  really  don’t  know  which  of  the  two  is 
most  lovesick  about  you.  As  to  poor  little  Lucy,  she 
has  been  drowned  in  tears  ever  since  you  were  taken 
ill,  fearing  that  she  made  you  worse  by  talking.” 

“  Maggie,  please  ?” 

“  Yes,  dear,  I  will  send  her  to  you  directly;  she  is 
with  Mark,  I  think.” 

So  I  was  left  alone  with  my  ring  for  a  few  moments. 
He  must  have  read  the  confession,  for  I  had  folded  his 
gift  in  the  comer  of  the  last  page.  Maggie  with  liim, 
too ;  how  had  that  come  about,  I  wondered. 

Now,  I  naturally  expected  that  my  dear  would  come 
to  me  in  an  ecstasy  of  delight  at  the  wondrous  change 
that  had  taken  place  in  my  prospects.  But  not  at  all ; 
her  first  words  were — 

“  A  pretty  pair  of  simpletons  we  two  have  been  to  be 
taken  in  by  they  Grants !  I  aint  patience  with  myself !” 

“  I’m  almost  too  happy,  dear  1” 

“Too  happy,  indeed !” 

“  Have  you  seen  him,  dear?” 

“  Him  means  Mr.  Leigh,  I  suppose.  Yes,  I  have 
been  with  him  nigh  upon  an  hour,  and  he’s  been  telling 
me  all  about  it,  how  it  came  about,  just  as  I  knocked 

at  the  door - ”  But  she  was  not  stoic  enough  to  ’go 

on  in  the  same  strain ;  stopping  short,  she  threw  her 
arms  about  me,  and  sobbed  out,  “There  baint  no 
chance,  birdie ;  didn’t  I  say  as  things  would  be  made 
clear  to  us  when  we  was  tit  for  it?” 

I  begged  her  to  tell  me  all  that  had  passed,  for  her 
presence  there  was  still  a  matter  of  surprise  to  me. 
But  she  had  no  more  self-command  than  I  had  myself, 
until  I  asked  her  whether  the  Grants  had  sent  to  in¬ 
quire  the  reason  of  my  staying  at  the  Ixjighs’.  That 
question  drove  away  all  her  softness  at  once ;  resuming 
her  usual  manner,  she  replied — 

“Yes,  they  sent  here  directly  they  got  home  from 
the  concert,  about  an  hour  ago,  and  fine  and  sorry  they 
were  of  course,  for  more  reasons  than  one,  to  hear  that 
you  wam’t  well  enough  to  go  back  to-night.  But,  as 
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Mr.  Leigh  says,  vre  shall  have  them  here  the  first  thing 
in  the  morning,  no  fear  of  that.  Not  before  we  be 
ready  for  them,  though,  eh,  birdie  ?” 

“  ‘  Who  wonld  have  thonght  my  ihrivcl'd  heart 
Conld  have  recovered  greenoeas?  .  .  , 

I  once  more  amell  the  dew  and  rain, 

And  reliah  reraing.  0  my  only  light. 

It  cannot  be 
That  I  am  ahe 

On  whom  thy  tempests  fell  all  night !'  ” 

Flap  came  a  cloth  wet  with  vinegar  over  my  brow 
and  head. 

“  Oh  no !  Indeed  my  head  is  quite  well  now, 
Maggie.  I  was  only  quoting  dear  old  Herbert — please 
don’t !” 

“Dear  old - !  Who?” 

“  A  poet,  dear.  And  I  am  quite  well — see  how  calm 
I  am.  Do  tell  me  all  that  has  happened.  Did  you 
arrive  at  the  crisis  ?” 

“  I  don’t  know  about  the  crisis,  as  you  calls  it,”  she 
replied,  still  regarding  me  a  little  anxiously  and  doubt¬ 
fully.  “  But  I’ll  tell  you  all  I  know,  if  you'll  p  omise 
not  to  talk  any  more  nonsense.” 

“  No,  no ;  I  will  be  very  quiet.  Pray  go  on.” 

“  Well,  I  got  the  boxes  and  things  into  the  coach 
without  any  trouble — for  there  was  a  party  in  the 
kitchen,  and  if  all  the  droring-room  furniture  had 
been  carried  off  nobody  would  ha’  heard — and  then 
came  off  here.  When  I  had  knocked  two  or  three 
times  at  the  door,  a  servant  came  and  said  she  was 
sorry  to  keep  me  waiting,  but  everybody  was  upset,  for 
a  young  lady  had  just  been  suddenly  took  ill.  I  said 
I  was  very  sorry,  of  course,  but  begged  her  to  con¬ 
trive  somehow  to  give  you  the  message  that  I  was 
waiting  to  see  you ;  then  she  told  me  that  ’twas  you  as 
was  ill.  I  made  her  take  me  directly  to  where  they 
had  carried  you  ;  and  a  pretty  fright  I  was  in,  to  see 
you  lying  in  a  dead  faint,  while  the  coach  stood  outside 
Avi’  all  our  luggage  on  it  all  the  time.  But  after  some 
time  you  came  to  yourself - ” 

“  I  don’t  remember  it,  dear  ” 

“  No ;  you  wamt  altogether  right  in  your  head  then. 
But  the  doctor  said  as  you  would  do  after  an  hour  or 
two’s  rest  and  quiet.  He  said  your  brain  had  been  sort 
of  stretched — leastways,  that  was  the  meaning  of  the 
tine  words  he  used.  Miss  Leigh  told  mo.  So  then  I 
had  time  to  remember  that  the  coach  had  been  waiting 
at  the  door  all  the  while,  and  a  pretty  pickle  I  was  in 
what  to  do  wi’  our  boxes  and  things.  But  it  was  no 
use  keeping  the  coachman  there  any  longer,  and,  as  I 
couldn’t  think  of  anything  better  to  do,  I  went  and 
paid  him,  and  asked  him  to  take  care  rf  the  things  at 
his  OAvn  house  for  us  until  we  wanted  them.  Ho  was 
a  nice  civil  man,  and  at  once  agreed  to  do  as  I  wanted 
him.” 

“  You  didn’t  trust  him  with  the  work-box,  Maggie,” 
I  said,  smiling,  for  it  stood  on  a  table  in  all  the  glory 
of  its  green  baize  cover. 

“  No ;  that  warn’t  likely ;  some  things  are  not  to  be 
replaced  if  they  happen  to  be  lost.  Well,  as  soon  as  I 
had  settled  about  the  things,  a  servant  brought  me  a 
message  tliat  Mr.  Ix;igh  wanted  to  sec  me  in  the 
library ;  and  the  first  thing  that  I  saw  when  I  went  in 


was  your  letter  lying  open  before  him  on  the  table. 
‘  A  pretty  mistake !’  I  thought  to  myself,  ‘  for  he  to 
read  that  before  we  got  off. ;’  and  then  I  felt  sure  that 
you  had  dropped  down  in  a  faint  when  you  heard  me 
knocking  at  the  door.  But  he  soon  told  me  different. 
‘  Sit  down,  Maggie,  and  listen  to  me,’  he  said,  taking 
my  hand  and  actually  kissing  me  as  though  I  had  been 
his  own  mother — called  me  his  dear  old  Maggie,  too, 
that  he  did !  His  hand  trembled  a  good  deal,  as  well 
as  mine,  birdie,  while  he  says,  ‘  You  see  what  I  have 
been  reading?’  ‘  Yes,  sir.’  ‘  And  you  know  what  this 
letter  tells  me  ?’  He  is  sharp,  sure-ly  1  Not  waiting 
for  me  to  answer,  he  said,  solemn  and  quiet,  ‘  I  see  you 
do,  and  therefore  it’s  only  necessary  to  tell  you  what 
was  the  cause  of  my  dear’s  illness.’  Then  he  tells  me 
the  tale  as  he  told  it  to  the  company,  till  I  was  a’most 
ready  to  bite  my  own  head  off  to  think  how  we  had 
been  took  in.  It  seems  Miss  Leigh  gave  him  the 
packet  to  comfort  him  while  you  was  ill,  little  thinking 
what  it  Avas.  IIoAvever,  it’s  all  for  the  best :  he  knows 
now  that  you  meant  to  do  what  was  right.” 

“  And  the  ring,  dear?  It  AS’as  in  my  letter  to  Mark — 
my  Mark.  Oh,  Maggie,  what  have  I  done  to  deserve 
so  much  ?” 

“  So  much  what?  Surely  you  are  not  overburdened 
with  happiness  already !” 

“  Go  on ;  oh,  pray  go  on !” 

“  Well,  then,  after  we  had  talked  over  things  a  bit, 
he  says,  all  blushing  up  as  like  as  two  peas  to  my 
William  when  he  asked  me  to  marry  him,  ‘  And  now, 
my  dear  old  Maggie,  I  want  you  to  do  something  for 
me — something  that  I  shouldn’t  like  anybody  but  you 
to  do.’  He  said  just  that.  ‘  Go  at  once,  and  put  this 
ring  upon  my  darling’s  finger — her  Asedding-fingcr — 
for  me,  that  it  may  be  the  first  thing  she  sees  when 
she  wakes.’  ” 

I  was  kissing  and  talking  to  it  in  almost  delirious 
joy.  She  watched  me  anxiously. 

“  Then  there  AA’as  a  message  to  be  give  to  you ;  but 
I  suppose  I  must  Avait  a  bit,  for  it  Avarnt  to  be  give  till 
you  Avas  quite  calm,  and  you  are  a  long  Avay  off  being 
that,  I  can  see.” 

“  Do,  pray,  tell  me,  Maggie !  I  am — I  will  be  calm.” 

“Well,  then,  I  was  to  tell  his  dear  Denise  to  bo 
quick  and  get  avcU  for  his  sake — to  think  of  his  love 
and  get  AU’ell — he  longs  to  make  up  for  the  misery  you 
have  gone  through.  And,  if  you  are  strong  enough  to 
make  the  effort,  he  thinks  that  it  will  be  best  for  you 
to  join  the  family  at  breakfast,  so  that  it  might  be 
supposed  that  it  Avas  only  the  heat  of  the  room,  or 
something  of  that  sort,  that  made  you  ill.  He  don’t 
Avant  anybody  but  you,  and  him,  and  me  to  know 
exactly  what  has  happened — not  even  his  OAvn  sister. 
Miss  Leigh  and  Lady  Cranford  don’t  knoAv,  and  never 
are  to  know,  the  Avhole  truth.  He  has  told  them  that 
the  Grants  (Lord-a-mussy,  Avhat  fools  aa’c  ha’  been!) 
have  been  swindling  you  out  of  a  good  deal  of  money, 
and  behaving  very  bad,  and  that’s  all  they  be  to  know. 
He  is  quick  at  seeing  things,  sure-ly !  He  saw  directly 
as  that  was  the  best  Avay  to  manage  to  prevent  your 
feeling  shy  wi’  ’em  by-and-by.  There!  Now  you 
knows  everything,  and  you’ll  go  quietly  off  to  sleep  at 
once,  won’t  you,  birdie?  I’ll  give  you  this  composing 
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draught  which  the  doctor  sent,  and  then  lie  down 
beside  you  and  try  to  get  a  little  rest  too,  for  I  be 
pretty  well  tired  out.” 

“  Tired !  Oh,  my  dear !  my  dear !  What  you  have 
gone  through !  Can  I  ever  love  you  enough  ?  Can  a 
life’s  devotion  repay  such  faithfulness  as  yours  ?” 

“  Now  you  go  straight  off  to  sleep  this  very  minute ! 
I  don’t  want  no  devotion  to  me  at  two  o’clock  in  the 
morning !” 

Try  to  picture  me  the  next  morning,  a  little  fluttered 
and  confused,  but  so  happy  that  I  can’t  write  about  it, 
waiting  with  Mark — jny  Mark  now  and  lor  ever — the 
entrance  of  Mrs.  Grant  and  Laura,  for  when  their 
arrival  was  announced  he  had  requested  Mary  to  leave 
us  alone  to  receive  them.  It  will  be  understood  how 
very  readily  I  agreed  to  his  suggestion  to  remain  silent 
as  possible,  and  leave  everything  to  him.  He  whispered 
this,  refreshing  himself,  as  he  called  it,  for  the  coming 
fight,  and  bidding  me  be  brave. 

“  But  I  know  they  will  see,”  I  murmured  confusetlly, 
with  burning  checks ;  “  I  must  look  so  diiferent ;  the 
happiness  must  show,  I'm  sure  it  must.” 

“Yes;  you  would  never  make  a  good  actress,  my 
darling ;  it  does  show.  But  quick,  sit  here  in  the 
shade  of  this  curtain,  and  do  your  best  to  look  mise¬ 
rable  ;  it  won’t  be  for  long.” 

I  had  hardly  seated  myself  where  he  bade  me  when 
the  Grants  were  shown  into  the  room. 

“My  dear  child!’’  ejaculated  the  elder  lady,  em¬ 
bracing  me  very  demonstratively.  “  We  have  been 
in  the  greatest  anxiety  about  you !  Do  you  feel  quite 
yourself  again?” 

“  Yes,  Mrs.  Grant,”  I  replied  in  a  low  voice,  some¬ 
thing  of  the  old  fear  creeping  over  me  from  habit. 

“Miss  Blake  has  just  taken  a  tonic,  madam.”  I 
ventured  to  steal  an  appealing  look  at  him,  and  he 
went  on  more  gravely — “  And  I  am  delighted  to  tell 
you  that  the  doctor  we  called  in  last  night,  assured  my 
sister  that  there  is  no  cause  for  uneasiness.” 

“I  never  supposed  there  was,  Mr.  Leigh,”  said 
Laura,  “  and  I  think  that  young  ladies  who  are  well 
enough  to  go  out  to  dinner,  show  very  bad  taste  in 
fainting  at  the  table.  There  was  quite  a  scene  last 
night,  I  understand,  Denise.  In  time  you  will  grow 
wiser,  it  is  to  be  hoped ;  at  any  rate,  you  will  find  out 
that  those  sort  of  exhibitions  neither  attract  nor  deceive 
people  in  the  long  run.” 

“  Do  young  ladies  ever  try  that  kind  of  thing  to 
attract  notice.  Miss  Grant  ?”  asked  Mark  innocently ; 
“  surely  not  ?” 

“  You  don’t  know  Denise  as  well  as  I  do.” 

“No?”  he  questioned,  grave  as  a  judge.  “Well,  I 
don’t  profess  to  know  very  much  about  young  ladies’ 
motives,  and,  of  course,  I  must  bow  to  such  an 
authority.” 

I  was  twisting  my  ring  about  all  this  time,  with  my 
eyes  cast  down,  lest  they  should  tell  before  Mark  chose 
them  to  tell. 

“  It  appears  that  Margaret  did  not  tell  the  servants 
why  she  came  to  you,  Denise,”  said  Mrs.  Grant,  “  and 
I  was  dreadfully  alanned  about  you  until  Sarah  re¬ 
turned  with  Miss  Ivcigh’s  message.  You  must  teach 
her  to  show  me  a  little  more  respect,  my  dear ;  I  have 


not  hitherto  been  obliged  to  submit  to  impertinence 
from  people  in  her  position.  But  now  go  at  once  and 
put  on  the  bonnet  and  cloak  which  we  brought  with  us 
in  the  carriage — I  gave  them  to  one  of  the  servants — 
and  return  with  us,  for  I  am  quite  ashamed  of  tres¬ 
passing  so  much  upon  Mr.  and  Miss  Leigh’s  hospi¬ 
tality.  I’m  sure  I  don’t  know  how  to  thank  you, 
sir,”  she  added,  turning  graciously  to  hlark.  “  I 
am  really  quite  ashamed  of  giving  Miss  Leigh  .and 
yourself  so  much  trouble.  Miss  Leigh  has  lent  you  a 
morning  dress,  too,  I  see,  Denise ;  extremely  kind, 
I’m  sure !” 

One  little  glance  up  at  my  master,  and  I  went  back 
to  my  ring. 

“  1  shall  be  obliged  to  you  to  make  our  excuses  to 
Jliss  Leigh  for  not  staying  to  thank  her  now,”  went  on 
Mrs.  Grant  to  Mark,  “  but  we  arc  really  so  dreadfully 
pressed  for  time  this  morning.  There  is  a  host  of 
tiresome  people  waiting  to  see  me  now,  and  nothing 
but  my  extreme  anxiety  about  Miss  Blake  would  have 
induced  me  to  come  out.  Now,  Denise.” 

“i»h  yes!  I  will  give  your  message  to  Mary,  Mrs. 
Grant,  and  I'm  sure  she  will  be  in  no  w.ay  offended. 
But  we  really  cannot  release  Miss  Blake  from  her  en¬ 
gagement — her  promise — to  stay  with  Lady  Jane  and 
my  sister  for  a  few  weeks.” 

“Promised  to  stay!”  they  repeated,  looking  at  me 
and  each  other  in  blank  amazement.  At  length  Mrs. 
Grant  ejaculated — 

“Is  it  possible  that  you  gave  such  a  promise,  Denise, 
knowing  what  we  had  arranged?” 

“  I  do  not  remember  any  arrangement,  Mrs.  Grant,” 
I  said,  trembling,  for  I  was  still  weak,  and  could  not 
divest  myself  of  the  fear  that  I  was  not  altogether  out 
of  their  power.  I  could  not  yet  realise  how  completely 
the  relations  between  us  had  changed. 

“Nonsense,  child!  Of  course  you  knew.  The  fact 
is,  before  I  knew  of  your  kind  invitation  for  Denise,  we 
had  decided  to  stay  a  month  or  two  at  Southampton, 
Mr.  Leigh.  I  thought  the  change  would  be  beneficial 
to  my  dear  ones,  and  have  made  arrangements  for  a 
cottage  there.  I  have  only  Laura  and  Denise  to  con¬ 
sider  now — my  poor  boy  is  lost  to  me !” 

Of  course  I  had  heard  nothing  about  the  Southamp¬ 
ton  scheme  before  this,  the  only  clue  to  it  being  that  I 
heard  Laura  say  Lieutenant  Elwes’s  regiment  was 
shortly  to  be  transferred  thither.  But  I  had  not  much 
time  to  reflect  upon  the  why  and  the  wherefore.  I^aura 
came  to  my  side,  whispering,  with  her  nails  in  the 
flesh  of  my  arm — 

“  How  dare  you  take  in  these  people  ?” 

“  I  beg  youi  pardon.  Miss  Grant,”  interrupted  Mark, 
“but  do  not  oe  afraid  of  saying  anything  you  may 
have  to  say  aloud.  To  tell  the  truth,  Denise  and  I  have 
this  morning  agreed  that  there  shall  be  no  secrets 
between  us  for  the  future.” 

Thus  he  t  ed  to  force  them  to  play  their  lest  card. 
I  ventured  to  look  up,  and  saw  that  Laura  had  turned 
very  white. 

“Is  this  true,  Denise?”  exclaimed  her  mother  ex¬ 
citedly.  “  It  can’t  be  true  that  you  have  consented  to 
become  Mr.  Leigh’s  wife — knowing  what  you  know  ?” 

I  could  only  bow  and  shrink  a  little  from  Laura’s 
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feathered,  and  rouged  old  woman,  who  was  yery 
haughty  with  the  servants,  and  sent  in  her  card,  “  Mrs. 
Grant,  nee  Block,”  used  to  come  to  us  with  all  sorts  of 
miserable  explanations  as  to  why  her  quarter's  allow¬ 
ance  would  not  last  out.  “For,  after  all,”  she  argued, 

“  kind  as  we  undoubtedly  were  to  allow  it,  what  was  a 
hundred  a  year  to  one  who  had  been  used  to  the  luxu¬ 
ries  and  refinements  of  life  ?  Besides,  had  she  not  her 
poor,  unfortunate,  ill-used  Laura,  who  had  been 
brutally  cast  off  by  her  rcpi'obate  husband,  to  support ; 
while  her  son’s  trade  of  billiard-marker  was  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  remunerative  to  enable  him  to  assist  them,  good  ^ 
as  was  his  will  to  do  so.”  And  so  on,  an  endless  string 
of  complaints,  until  some  one — not  Mark,  he  bids  me 
say — generally  acceded  to  her  request. 

My  dear  old  Maggie  lived  a  long  petted  life  with 
Mark  and  me,  and  left  the  precious  workbox  to  her 
little  goddaughter,  our  one  treasure,  who  has  herself 
become  a  happy  young  wife  and  mother  now. 

And  Mark  says  that  I  should  not  forget  to  explain 
that  if  the  world  jogs  on  in  much  the  same  way  as  it 

did  forty  years  ago,  and  the  factory  women  of  L - are 

not  nearer  perfection  than  the  rest  of  us,  it  is  because 
Mary  was  mistaken  about  her  mission.  It  turned  out 
to  be  that  of  becoming  the  mother  of  eight  sturdy 
boys,  and  my  mission  seemed  to  bo  that  of  acting  the 
part  of  consoler  as  each  in  succession  fell  in  love  with 
their  cousin  Maggie. 

I  should  very  much  like  to  add  a  little  postscript 
about  my  dear  old  JIark,  but  he  says  “  No for  in  the 
first  place  it  wouldn’t  be  a  little  i)ostscript,  and  in  the 
next  nobody  cares  about  old  women’s  love  stories. 

r.S. — lie  is  the  very  dearest  of  dears!  I  am  sure  if 
you  could  sec  him  now,  shaking  his  lovely  white  head 
at  me  over  Den^iy’s  golden  curls,  you  would  acknow¬ 
ledge  that  there  are  vciy  few  such  men  in  these  days, 
even  to  look  at ;  what  would  you  say  if  you  could  see 
his  daily  life — its  charity — its  grand  humility — its— — 


cold  look  of  hate,  expressing  a  great  deal  more  than  her 
mother’s  passion. 

“There  must  be  some  explanation  of  this,”  said 
Mark  severely,  and  turning  to  me  he  asked — 

“  Denise,  is  there  anything  in  your  past  life  which 
unfits  you  to  be  the  wife  of  an  honest  man  V” 

“  No,  Mark,”  and  tears  of  joy  fell  unrestrained  upon 
my  clasped  hands.  Perhaps,  however,  Mrs.  Grant  put 
her  own  construction  on  the  cause  of  those  tears. 
Burying  her  face  in  her  handkerchief,  she  murmured 
for  my  ears  alone — 

“  1  cannot— indeed  I  cannot — bo  party  to  such  decep¬ 
tion,  Denise  !  But  pray  don’t  drive  me  to  expose  you  ; 
think  of  the  consequences — think  of  the  horrible  dis¬ 
grace,  and  spare  yourself ;  come,  before  it  is  too  late !” 

“Disgrace!”  said  Mark,  who  caught  that  word  in 
the  exhortation.  “  There  must  be  no  disgrace  attached 
to  my  wife’s  name.  If  you  know  anything  in  Denise’s 
past  life  to  which  that  term  could  be  applied,  I  must 
beg  you  to  state  it  now  at  once.” 

But  she  was  a  great  deal  too  sharp  to  fall  into  his 
trap— she  knew  better  than  to  make  a  direct  charge. 

“  No,  sir ;  since  Denise  chooses  to  be  silent,  I  will  be 
also.  Some  day,  perhaps,  conscience  may  tell  her  that 
she  has  been  unjust  to  me  and  wrong  in  deceiving  you , 
she  will  then^ipprcciate  my  generosity  to  her  now.” 

“I  am  afraid  you  must  be  content  to  be  the  husband 
of  a  young  laely  with  a  mystery  attached  to  her  life 
when  Denise  'becomes  your  wife,  Mr.  Leigh,”  said 
Laura,  with  a  hard  smile.  “  I  hope  you  will  find  her  a 
more  cheerful  companion  than  we  have  done.” 

“  'fhen  there  is  a  mystery !  Denise,  you  were  taken 
ill  at  the  termination  of  the  incident  I  was  narrating  at 
dessert  last  night.  Could  it  jjossibly  relate  in  any  way 
to  you  ?” 

I  understood  him,  and  remained  silent. 

“  Let  me  beg  your  attention  for  a  short  time,  Mrs. 
Grant,”  he  went  on,  “  and  you  shall  judge  whether  the 
story  I  told  last  night  could  in  any  way  affect  Denise 
Blake.” 

Then  he  rapidly  went  through  the  narration,  while 
they  stared  at  him  in  abjeet  terror — the  most  natural 
expression  that  I  had  seen  on  their  faces  for  many  a 
long  day. 

“  But  Denise  did  not  wait  for  me  to  finish,”  he  con¬ 
tinued.  “  She  interrupted  me  just  as  I  was  about  to 
add  that  within  the  last  few  weeks  I  have  seen  my  hero 
of  the  rock  again.  Not  many  nights  ago  I  saw  him 
entering  a  low  gambling-house  at  the  AVest  End  of 
London,  and  on  inquiring  his  name — for  naturally  I 
was  a  little  curious  upon  the  point — among  many  other 
aliases,  that  of  Charles  Grant  cropped  up.” 

Mrs.  Grant  burst  into  tears — real  tears — ^leaving 
their  trace  on  the  rouge,  clasped  her  hands,  and  fell  at 
my  feet  entreating  forgiveness.  But  I^aura — her  face 
so  distorted  by  rage  as  to  be  terrible  to  look  upon — 
dragged  her  mother  from  the  room.  Perhaps  the  sight 
of  Mark’s  arm  about  mo — his  tender  caress  as  ho 
gathered  me  to  his  heart — was  Laura’s  heaviest  punish¬ 
ment. 

And  so,  I  was  about  to  say,  we  saw  the  last  of  the 
Grants.  But  it  was  not  altogether  the  last.  For 
years  until  her  death  a  shabby-genteel,  beflounced  and 
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OCTOBER. 

T  is  now  yellow  Autumn — no  longer  divided  from 
Summer  by  the  plumy  sheaf  and  lingering  flowers, 
but  with  features  of  its  own  marked  with  slow  decay. 
There  is  a  rich  hectic  red  on  its  check,  too  beautiful  to 
last  long,  and  every  wind  that  blows  pales  the  crimson 
hue,  or  scatters  its  beauty  on  the  empty  air,  for  every¬ 
where  around  us  the  leaves  arc  falling.  Even  the  sun 
seems  to  be  growing  older ;  he  rises  later  and  sets  earlier, 
as  if  requiring  more  rest,  instead  of  increasing  in  heat 
and  brightness  as  he  did  when  the  buttercups  looked 
up  at  him  and  “  flashed  back  gold  for  gold.”  Yet  wo 
know  this  natural  decay  is  necessary  to  produce  the 
life  and  beauty  of  a  coming  spring. 

In  casting  our  eye  forward  through  the  month  we  are 
startled  to  see  that  it  is  the  last  in  which  we  look  for 
fine  weather ;  that  it  ushers  in  November — a  name 
associated  with  gloom,  and  fogs,  and  storms,  and  often 
with  the  rigours  of  winter.  But  October  itself  is  to 
many  people  the  most  delightful  month  of  the  year. 
Spite  of  the  general  decay  of  Nature  by  which  it  is 
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cLaracterised,  there  occurs  not  infrequently  in  it  some 
of  the  finest  and  most  exhilarating  weather.  Frosts  in 
the  mornings  and  evenings  are  common,  whilst  the 
middle  of  the  day  is  often  enlivened  by  all  the  sunshine 
of  July  without  its  oppressiveness,  and  the  clearness 
of  a  frosty  day  in  December  or  January  without  its 
piercing  cold. 

The  Germans  called  October  Winter-fyllith,  from  the 
approach  of  winter  with  the  full  moon  of  the  month. 
The  astronomical  sign  Scorpio,  which  the  sun  enters  on 
the  23rd,  is  said  to  typify,  in  the  form  of  a  destructive 
insect  (if  the  entomologist  will  pardon  us),  the  in¬ 
creasing  power  of  cold  over  nature,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  equal  influence  of  cold  and  heat  are  represented 
by  Libra,  or  the  balance,  the  sign  of  the  preceding 
month.  It  is  just  now  that  the  weather-wise  will  be 
prophesying  a  hard  or  a  mild  winter,  according  as  the 
indications  may  be.  The  early  arrival  of  the  fieldfare 
is  considered  by  country  people  a  sure  sign  of  a  severe 
season,  especially  if  there  is  a  large  crop  of  heps  and 
haws,  which  they  say,  reverentially.  Providence  has 
stored  up  for  them  beforehand.  We  think  it  is  a  surer 
sign  that  in  the  country  they  have  quitted  severe 
weather  has  set  in  earlier  than  usual.  There  is  the 
authority  of  Lord  Bacon,  however,  for  the  opinion  that 
when  heps  and  haws  and  the  various  berries  are  most 
plentiful  the  ensuing  winter  will  be  most  severe. 
Another  prognostic  of  a  hard  season  is  said  to  be  the 
early  or  numerous  migration  of  wild  geese,  wild  ducks, 
and  other  winter  fowls,  or  the  appearance  of  sea-gulls 
in  the  inland  marshes. 

So  very  few  flowers  belong  to  the  waning  year  that 
we  should  find  it  difficult  to  make  up  a  garland,  unless 
we  had  recourse  to  the  lingering  products  of  the  months 
which  have  passed.  Yet  there  are  several  old  friends 
who  have  changed  their  attire  since  we  welcomed  them 
earlier  in  the  year,  and  whose  acquaintance  we  may 
renew  with  pleasure.  The  guelder  rose,  which,  when 
lilacs  and  laburnums  were  in  bloom,  hung  aloft  her 
silver  globes,  now  bears  instead  tufts  of  coral  beads,  and 
at  this  season  is  no  less  attractive  in  the  wild  state  than 
the  garden  variety  was  in  May.  The  blackthorn,  which 
in  March  shrouded  itself  in  snowy  white  blossoms,  is 
now  the  sloe-tree,  having  changed  its  name  with  its 
garb.  The  wayfaring-tree,  formerly  conspicuous  only 
for  its  mealy  shoots  and  the  white  under-surface  of  its 
leaves,  is  now  brilliant  with  clusters  of  berries,  in 
which  green,  scarlet,  and  black  are  striving  for  the 
predominance.  What  were  brambles  to  us  in  summer 
and  all  the  year  prove  that  they  were  not  so  desjjieable 
after  all,  and  offer  us  a  grateful  treat  either  of  black¬ 
berries  or  dewberries,  the  latter  distinguished  by  their 
larger  grains,  invested  with  bloom  like  that  of  a  plum, 
and  by  their  clasping,  not  reflexed,  calyx  leaves.  White 
bryony,  the  most  elegant  of  British  climbing  plants, 
charmed  us  at  every  stage  of  its  growth  by  its  deeply- 
cut  leaves,  slender  clasping  tendrils,  and  graceful  fes¬ 
toons,  and  now  offers  another  attraction  by  its  clusters  of 
crimson,  almost  transparent,  berries.  And  spindle-tree, 
whose  wood  is  so  valuable  for  pegs  and  skewers,  now 
begins  to  display  its  symmetrical  seed-vessels,  pink  at 
first,  then  opening  like  a  flower,  and  revealing  between 


the  cracks  its  bright  scarlet  seeds.  Some  of  these  haws, 
and  berries,  and  seeds  were  observable  last  month,  but 
they  are  now  so  abundant  as  to  constitute  a  prominent 
feature. 

The  common  nettle  has  been  reminding  us  of  its  pre¬ 
sence  for  a  long  time  past,  and  now  by  its  persistency 
gets  a  share  of  our  attention.  Gather  a  nettle,  “  grasp  it 
like  a  man  of  mettle,”  and  then  it  will  not  “sting  you  for 
your  pains.”  Under  the  magnifying  power  of  a  lens  each 
little  nettle  flower  will  be  found  very  pretty,  besides 
which  the  secret  of  the  stinging  power  will  be  rendered 
evident.  You  will  observe  that  each  sting  is  a  very 
sharp  polished  spine,  almost  elegant  in  shape,  hollow, 
and  arising  from  a  swollen  base.  In  this  base,  which 
is  composed  of  small  cells,  is  contained  the  venom — 
moreover,  these  cells  are  continuous  with  the  hollow 
tubular  sting,  so  that  when,  in  consequence  of  pressure, 
the  latter  pierces  the  skin,  the  venom  is  at  the  same 
moment  pressed  out. 

A  tiny  little  plant,  only  conspicuous  by  its  numbers, 
is  still  to  be  met  with,  extending  in  one  surface  of 
almost  unbroken  green  over  many  a  still  water,  which 
it  protects  from  the  heat  of  the  sun,  while  it  affords 
habitation  to  numberless  insects.  Moreover,  as  insects, 
habitation  and  all,  are  apt  to  be  gobbled  up  by  the 
birds  which  skim  the  surface  of  the  pools,  the  plant 
itself  has  the  name  of  duckweed. 

If  the  flowers  are  few  at  this  season  it  is  some  con¬ 
solation  to  know  that  for  every  one  which  Autumn  rains 
and  blows  upon  and  buries,  a  hundred  will  rise  up  by 
the  time  Summer  returns  again,  for  it  is  her  work  to 
beautify  decay.  “  The  chief  business  of  Nature  at  this 
season,”  says  Aikin  in  his  Calendar  of  Nature — “  the 
chief  business,  as  far  as  concerns  the  vegetable  world, 
appears  to  be  dissemination"  Plants  hav?  gone  through 
the  progressive  stages  of  springing,  flowering,  and 
seeding,  and  at  length  brought  to  maturity  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  a  future  progeny,  which  are  now  to  be  de¬ 
posited  in  the  fostering  bosom  of  the  earth.  This  being 
performed,  the  parent  vegetable,  if  of  the  herbaceous 
kind,  either  totally  perishes  or  dies  down  to  the  root ; 
if  a  tree  or  shrub,  it  casts  all  those  tender  leaves 
that  the  spring  and  summer  had  put  forth.  Seeds  are 
scattered  by  the  hand  of  Nature  in  various  manners. 
Those  of  them  which  are  furnished  with  plumes  or 
wings  are  dispersed  far  and  wide  by  the  high  winds 
which  rise  about  this  time.  Hence  plants  with  such 
seeds  arc  of  all  plants  the  most  generally  to  be  met 
with,  as  dandelion,  groundsel,  ragwort,  thistles,  &c. 
Others,  by  means  of  hooks  with  which  they  are  fur¬ 
nished,  lay  hold  of  passing  animals,  and  arc  thus 
carried  to  distant  places.  The  common  burs  are 
examples  of  this  contrivance.  Several  when  ripe  are 
thrown  out  with  considerable  force  from  their  rccop- 
taele  by  means  of  a  strong  spiral  elastic  spring ;  of  this 
sort  the  touch-me-not  and  cuckoo-flower  are  instances. 
Many  arc  contained  in  berries,  which  being  eaten  by 
birds  the  seeds  are  discharged  again  uninjured,  and 
grow  wherever  they  happen  to  light.  Thus  has  Nature 
carefully  provided  for  the  propagation  and  wide  distri¬ 
bution  of  her  vegetable  offspring. 

This  is  the  month  of  forest  splendour.  Generally 
towards  the  end  of  October  trees  put  on  their  last 
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grandeur.  They  burst  forth  into  all  the  richest  and 
warmest  colours,  and  for  a  while  cast  a  glory  on  the 
landscape  that  is  unrivalled.  Then  how  delightful  to 
range  freely  through  wood  and  field ;  to  see  the  wind 
come,  driving  the  many-tinted  leaves  before  it ;  to  tread 
on  their  rustling  masses  in  the  still  glades,  and  feel  the 
profound  language  of  the  season — of  all  that  is  solemn 
and  pure,  and  yet  buoyant,  in  the  heart ! 

Many  new  beauties  are  revealed  through  the  openings 
autumn  makes  in  the  foliage — ^bits  of  landscape,  which 
the  long,  close-woven  leaves  had  shut  out,  of  far-away 
spots  that  look  like  a  new  country,  so  strange  do  they 
appear  when  seen  for  the  first  time  through  the  f.aded 
and  torn  curtains  which  have  shaded  summer.  We  see 
low  clumps  of  evergreens  which  the  tall  trees  had 
hidden,  nests  in  hedges  where  we  were  before  unable  to 
find  one,  and  in  the  orchards  a  few  hardy  apples  still 
hang,  which  only  the  frost  can  ripen.  The  fields  seem 
to  look  larger  where  we  saw  the  gras.s  mown  and  the 
corn  reaped,  for  we  can  now  see  the  bottoms  of  the 
hedges.  The  cherry-trees  look  as  beautiful  to  the  eye 
as  they  did  when  in  blossom,  such  a  rich  scarlet  dyes 
the  leaves,  mingled  every  here  and  there  with  golden 
touches.  The  elders  are  still  covered  with  dark  purple 
berries,  especially  the  branches  which  overhang  the 
watercourses,  and  are  beyond  the  reaeh  of  the  villagers. 

We  see  flags,  and  rushes,  and  water-plants  rocking 
in  the  breeze  and  reflected  in  the  ripples  which  were 
hidden  by  the  entangling  grass  that  now  lies  matted 
together,  and  is  beginning  to  decay.  As  evening  ap¬ 
proaches  the  landscape  seems  to  assume  a  sober  hue, 
the  colours  of  the  foliage  become  subdued,  and  the  low 
sighing  of  the  wind,  the  call  of  the  partridge,  and  the 
few  notes  uttered  by  the  remaining  birds  fall  upon  the 
car  with  a  sad  sound  at  times,  and  produce  a  feeling 
almost  of  sorrow  which  we  are  seldom  sensible  of  at 
the  change  of  any  other  season  of  the  year. 

The  woods  never  look  more  beautiful  than  in  the  first 
fortnight  of  October.  So  rich,  and  bright,  and  varied 
arc  the  tints,  so  harmonious  their  combinations,  so 
exquisitely  tender  and  soothing  the  emotions  they  give 
birth  to,  as  to  render  our  autumnal  scenery,  both  to  the 
painter  and  man  of  sentiment,  more  interesting  than 
the  blossoms  of  spring,  or  the  radi.ancc  and  verdure  of 
summer.  We  sec  the  rich  burnished  bronze  of  the  o.ak ; 
red  of  many  hues,  up  to  the  grandest  scarlet ;  every 
shade  of  yellow,  from  the  wan  gold  of  the  primrose  to 
the  deep  orange  of  the  tiger-lily ;  purple,  rising  from 
the  light  lilac  to  the  darkest  velvet  of  the  pansy  streaked 
with  jet,  and  all  so  blended  and  softened  together  in 
parts,  that,  like  the  colours  on  a  dove’s  neck,  we  cannot 
tt'll  where  one  begins  and  the  other  ends.  And  amid 
this  change  the  graceful  fir-trees  seem  now  to  step 
boldly  out,  and  we  are  amazed  at  the  quiet  beauty  we 
have  so  long  overlooked  as  we  gaze  upon  these  st.atcly 
and  swarthy  daughters  of  Autumn,  who  have  been 
so  long  eclipsed  by  their  fairer  sisters  of  Summer. 

Nothing  can  be  grander  than  the  autumnal  foliage 
of  the  oak,  with  its  variety  of  tints,  which  arc  more 
numerous  than  can  be  found  on  any  other  tree,  where 
there  arc  greens  of  every  hue,  and  browns  running 
into  shades  that  arc  almost  numberless.  The  beech, 
again,  excepting  only  one  or  two  of  our  shrubs,  is 


covered  with  the  richest  of  all  autumn  colours — an 
orange  that  seems  almost  to  blaze  again  as  you  look  at 
it  in  the  sunset,  recalling  the  burning  bush  before 
which  Moses  bowed.  Nearly  one  of  the  first  trees  to 
shed  its  foliage  is  the  walnut,  next  the  ash,  if  covered 
with  those  keys  that  make  such  a  rattling  in  the 
November  wind ;  if  these  are  wanting,  the  tree  remains 
much  longer  in  leaf.  The  ash  is  one  of  the  most 
graceful  of  our  forest  trees,  with  its  leaves  set  in  pairs, 
as  if  made  to  match  one  another,  while  its  smooth, 
tough  branches  have  a  grey  hue  that  seems  to  make  a 
light  through  every  portion  of  the  tree. 

The  horse-chestnut  now  wears  its  changing  livery  of 
shining  gold,  but  can  hardly  be  classed  among  our 
English  forest  trees,  as  it  was  a  stranger  to  our  parks, 
ornamental  grounds,  and  copses  less  than  two  centuries 
ago.  The  lime,  or  linden,  though  it  soon  loses  its 
leaves,  shows  well  in  an  autumn  landscape ;  so  does  the 
tall  poplar,  seeming  as  if  trying  to  touch  the  sky  with 
its  high  up-coned  head.  How  beautiful  the  elm  now 
looks,  especially  if  its  changing  foliage  is  seen  from 
some  summit  that  overlooks  a  wood,  for  it  is  the  tallest 
of  our  forest  trees,  and  its  topmost  boughs  may  then 
be  seen  high  above  all  others ! 

A  swelling  bud  will  always  be  found  in  autumn 
above  the  leaf  that  is  about  to  fall,  and  as  this  bud 
increases  it  pushes  down  its  predecessor,  and  causes  it 
to  break  off,  or  to  hang  by  so  light  a  hold  that  the 
wind  soon  carries  away  the  loosened  leaf.  Evergreens 
retain  their  leaves  throughout  the  winter,  through  the 
new  buds  not  forcing  off  the  old  foliage  until  spring. 
As  for  the  colouring  of  autumn  leaves,  it  is  supposed 
by  some  that  the  trees  absorb  oxygen  during  the  night, 
which,  owing  to  the  coldness  of  the  weather,  they  have 
not  strength  enough  to  throw  out  again  in  the  day¬ 
time,  and  that  this  gives  an  acidity  to  the  juices  of  the 
tree  which  changes  the  colour  of  the  leaf.  Others 
regard  the  colouring  as  the  consequence  of  a  diseased 
state  of  the  foliage  which  precedes  its  final  decay. 

Our  Saxon  ancestors  called  October  Wynmonat — i.e., 
wine-month.  In  most  of  the  wine  countries  of  Europe 
the  vintage  only  now  takes  place,  for  the  grape  is  one 
of  the  latest  fruits  in  ripening.  When  gathered,  the 
grapes  are  immediately  pressed,  and  the  juice  is 
fermented  like  that  of  apples  in  making  cider.  In 
England  this  fruit  does  not  ripen  with  sufficient 
constancy  to  be  worth  cultivation  for  the  purpose  of 
making  wine.  This  month,  however,  is  particularly 
chosen,  on  account  of  its  mild  temperature,  for  the 
brewing  of  malt  liquor  designed  for  long  keeping,  and 
which  is  therefore  commonly  called  Old  October. 

If  the  hops  are  not  all  in,  they  are  getting  in  fast ; 
orchards  are  cleared  of  their  fruit,  and  towards  the  end 
of  the  month  the  people  are  busy  in  the  potato-fields. 
Once  more  the  hind,  released  from  the  cares  and  toils 
of  harvest,  is  busy  turning  up  the  soil  with  the  plough, 
putting  in  the  wheat  for  next  year,  and  ditching  and 
banking  in  meadow  and  in  field.  The  gathering  and 
hoeing  of  potatoes,  carrots,  beet-root,  and  Swedish 
turnips  furnish  much  employment.  Besides  the  sowing 
of  wheat,  which  is  frequently  not  put  in  till  the  end  of 
this  month,  beans  and  winter-dills  are  now  got  into  the 
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ground.  In  some  of  the  ancient  Saxon  calendars 
October  is  allegorised  as  a  husbandman  carrying  a  sack 
on  his  shoulders,  and  sowing  corn,  in  allusion  to  the 
practice  of  sowing  the  winter  grain  just  now 
adverted  to. 

On  the  first  of  the  month  pheasant-shooting  com¬ 
mences,  and  hare-hunting  a  little  later,  though,  indeed, 
for  this  last  sport  there  seems  to  be  no  fixed  time,  as 
it  often  begins  in  September,  the  state  of  the  fields 
regulating  the  date  of  its  commencement. 

Now  that  the  cornfields  have  been  thoroughly 
cleared  of  their  produce,  now  that  the  woods  are 
strewed  with  fallen  leaves,  and  the  shortened  days 
bespeak  the  near  approach  of  winter,  commences  the 
most  renowned  of  all  rural  pastimes — the  thoroughly 
British  sport  of  fox-hunting.  There  they  go ! — prince 
and  peer,  baronet  and  squire,  the  nobility  and  gentry 
of  England.  Hedges,  trees,  groves,  gardens,  orchards, 
woods,  farmhouses,  huts,  halls,  mansions,  palaces, 
spires,  steeples,  towers,  and  temples,  all  go  wavering 
by,  each  demigod  seeing  or  seeing  them  not,  as  his 
winged  steed  skims  or  labours  along  to  the  swelling 
or  sinking  music,  now  loud  as  a  regimental  band,  now 
faint  as  an  echo.  Far  and  wide  over  the  country  are 
dispersed  the  scarlet  runners,  and  a  hundred  villages 
pour  forth  their  admiring  swarms,  as  the  main  current 
of  the  chase  roars  by,  or  disparted  rivulets  float  wearied 
and  all  astray,  lost  at  hist  in  the  perplexing  woods. 
Crash  goes  the  top  timber  of  the  five-bar  gate — away 
over  the  ears  flies  the  ex-rough  rider  in  a  surprising 
somersault ;  after  a  succession  of  stumbles,  down  is  the 
gallant  grey  on  knees  and  nose,  making  sad  work 
among  the  fallows. 

The  period  over  which  fox-hunting  extends  comprises 
nearly  six  months,  from  the  latter  part  of  October  to 
the  beginning  of  April.  Much  of  that  space  is,  of 
course,  however,  wholly  unavailable  for  hunting  pur¬ 
poses,  whilst  the  ground  is  either  bound  by  hard  frost 
or  covered  with  snow.  It  is  well  known  also  that 
much  of  the  success  of  a  “  run”  depends  on  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  atmosphere.  When  this  is  very  dry,  or 
when  a  sharp  northerly  breeze  prevails,  the  scent  or 
exhalation  from  the  hunted  animal  is  rarefied  and 
dissipated,  and  becomes  consequently  impossible  to  be 
traced  and  followed  up  by  the  dogs.  When,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  air  is  moist,  but  without  the  presence 
of  actual  rain,  and  a  gentle  gale  blows  from  the  south 
or  west,  then  the  scent  clings  to  the  adjoining  soil  or 
vegetation;  and  a  more  favourable  condition  still  is 
when  it  is  suspended  in  the  air  at  a  certain  height  from 
the  earth,  and  the  dogs  arc  enabled  to  follow  it  breast- 
high,  at  full  speed,  without  putting  their  heads  to  the 
ground. 

The  first  of  the  month  is  the  day  appointed  by  Act 
of  Parliament  for  the  commencement  of  the  decog 
business,  which  about  the  close  of  October  is  at  its 
height.  The  extensive  marsh-lands  of  Lincolnshire  is 
the  tract  that  is  chiefly  resorted  to  in  this  country  by 
the  wild  ducks  and  other  water-fowl,  and  prodigious 
numbers  of  them  are  annually  taken  in  the  decoys. 

A  decoy  is  generally  made  where  there  is  a  large 
unfrequented  pond,  surrounded  by  wood,  and  backed 
by  a  marshy  and  uncultivated  country.  In  different 


quarters  of  the  pond  are  constructed  pipes,  as  they  are 
called,  or  narrow  ditches,  covered  with  a  continued 
arch  of  netting  suspended  on  hoops,  growing  narrower 
as  they  advance  into  the  wood,  and  terminating  in  a 
purse  net.  On  both  sides  of  the  pipe  are  reed-hedges, 
with  intervals  between  for  the  decoy-man  to  observe 
what  is  going  on.  A  number  of  decoy  ducks  are  also 
procured,  which  are  taught  to  lead  wild  ones  into  the 
snare.  As  soon  as  the  evening  sets  in,  the  decoy  rises, 
and  the  wild  fowl  approach  the  shores  to  feed  dining 
the  night.  The  flajiping  of  their  wings  may  be  hoard 
in  a  still  night  to  a  great  distance,  and  is  a  pleasing 
though  melancholy  sound.  The  decoy  ducks  soon 
meet  with  the  wild  ones,  and  conduct  them  to  the 
mouth  of  the  snare.  The  man  behind  the  reeds  then 
throws  into  the  pipe  some  hemp-seed,  of  which  these 
birds  are  very  fond,  and  are  thus  tempted  to  advance  a 
little  way  under  the  netting.  A  very  small  dog,  well 
trained  for  the  purpose,  is  next  ordered  to  play  about 
before  the  screens  and  bark  at  the  ducks,  who,  vexed 
at  being  disturbed  by  so  petty  an  assailant,  advance  to 
drive  him  off.  When  they  have  by  this  means  been 
seduced  a  considerable  way  up  the  tunnel,  the  decoy 
duck,  by  diving,  gets  out  of  the  arched  net,  and  the 
man,  coming  from  behind  the  hedge,  appears  at  t*io 
entrance  of  the  jiipe.  The  wild  fowl,  not  daring  to 
rush  by  him,  immediately  dash  forward  into  the  purse, 
where  they  are  taken. 

The  nights  are  now  becoming  too  cold  and  damp  for 
farmers  to  leave  their  flocks  in  the  field  ;  aecordingly, 
they  are  driven  to  the  fold  of  an  evening,  and  soon 
they  will  bo  inclosed  in  ground  set  apart  for  their 
winter  feediflg.  It  is  a  plea.sant  sight  to  see  them  rush 
out  of  the  fold  of  a  morning,  after  their  confinement ; 
then  hurry  on,  and  break  their  closed  ranks,  to  feed 
here  and  there  on  the  unpalatable  and  scanty  pasturage. 

By  this  time  nearly  all  our  singing  birds  have  departed 
for  sunnier  lauds  far  over  the  sea,  and  the  swallows,  if 
they  have  not  followed  them,  are  preparing  to  do  so. 
For  days  before  they  leave  us  they  may  be  seen 
assembling  on  church  towers,  elevated  buildings,  or 
willow  plantations  by  the  river  sides.  At  first  a  few 
only  perch,  and,  like  touters  for  steam-packets,  loudly 
scream  that  the  company  will  start  from  that  particular 
locality.  Presently,  high  wheeling  above  our  heads, 
we  may  see  a  thousand  of  their  fellows,  apparently  in  a 
high  degree  of  excitement,  screaming  to  each  other  as 
if  they  were  determined  to  enjoy  a  good  frolic  before 
finally  leaving  the  pleasant  scene  and  entering  upon 
their  long  and  dangerous  journey.  Gradually,  towards 
sunset,  we  have  seen  them  come  down  like  a  shower  of 
birds,  and  blacken  the  point  of  rendezvous,  where  they 
rest  a  few  hours,  taking  their  departure  with  early 
morning.  The  story  is  well  known  of  a  brass-plate 
being  fixed  on  a  swallow,  with  this  inscription : — 
“  Prithee,  swallow,  where  goest  thou  in  winter  ?”  The 
bird  returned  with  the  answer  subjoined,  “  To  Anthony 
of  Athens.  "Why  dost  thou  inquire?” 

The  royston,  or  hooded  crow,  which  breeds  in  Scot¬ 
land  and  other  northern  regions,  emigrates  now  to  the 
southern  districts  of  this  island,  being  forced  by  the 
snow  from  its  native  haunts.  The  woodcock  about  this 
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I  time  begins  to  be  found  on  our  eastern  coasts,  though 
.  the  main  body  of  them  does  not  arrive  till  November 
I  or  December.  Various  kinds  of  water-fowl  arrive  from 
j  their  arctic  summer  residence  in  search  of  a  more 
temperate  winter  on  the  shores  of  Ihitain.  About  the 

I  middle  of  the  month  wild  geese  quit  the  fens,  and  go  iq) 
to  the  rye  lands,  where  they  devour  the  young  corn. 
Stares  begin  to  assemble  in  tlic  fen  countries  in  such 
numbers  as  to  destroy  by  their  weight  the  reeds  on 
which  they  perch,  to  the  damage  of  the  farmers,  who 
derive  no  inconsiderable  profit  from  the  sale  of  the 
reeds,  which  are  superior  to  every  other  material  for 
thatching. 

It  is  highly  amusing  to  observe  the  evening  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  rooks  at  this  period  of  the  year.  Just 
before  dusk,  returning  from  the  foraging  excursions  of 
the  day,  before  they  betake  themselves  to  roost  in  their 
nest  trees,  they  congregate  in  large  numbers,  and, 
wheeling  round  in  the  air,  sport  and  dive  in  a  playful 
manner,  all  the  while  exerting  their  voices,  and  making 
a  loud  cawing. 

October  is  especially  the  period  when  “gossamer 
floats,  or,  stretched  from  blade  to  blade,  the  wavy  net¬ 
work  whitens  all  the  fields.”  Gilbert  AVhite  says  that 
, in  September,  1741,  rising  before  daybreak,  he  found  the 
f  stubbles  and  clover-grounds  matted  all  over  with  a 
’  thick  coat  of  cob\yeb,  in  the  meshes  of  which  a  copious 
and  hca\-y  dew  hung  so  plentifully  that  the  whole  face 
of  the  country  seemed,  as  it  were,  covered  with  two  or 
three  setting-nets,  drawn  one  over  another.  When  the 
dogs  attempted  to  hunt,  their  eyes  were  so  blinded  and 
hoodwinked  that  they  could  not  proceed,  but  were 
obliged  to  lie  down  and  scrape  the  incumbrances  from 
their  faces  with  their  fore-feet.  “  About  nine  o’clock 
an  appearance  very  unusual  began  to  demand  our  atten¬ 
tion,  a  shower  of  cobwebs  falling  from  very  elevated 
regions,  and  continuing  without  any  intermission  till 
the  close  of  day.” 

It  is  usually  in  October  that  the  beehives  are 
despoiled  of  their  honey.  As  long  as  flowers  are 
plentiful  the  bees  continue  adding  to  their  store ;  but 
when  these  fail  they  arc  obliged  to  subsist  on  the 
produce  of  their  summer  labours.  From  this  time, 
therefore,  the  hive  decreases  in  value. 

A  few  butterflies  arc  still  hovering  over  the  few 
remaining  flowers,  or  settling  on  a  warm  wall,  bask¬ 
ing  in  the  glow  of  the  noon  sun.  They  lift  their  wings 
with  a  feeling,  as  ’twere,  of  a  happiness  that  knows 
no  care  ;  if  the  flowers  will  soon  be  gone  they  will  soon 
be  gone  themselves,  and  they  don’t  trouble  their  heads 
about  either  fact.  September,  or  the  present  month  of 
October,  is  the  season  usually  when  the  “  death’s-head” 
moth  assumes  its  winged  form.  The  female  is  the 

!  larger,  excelling  in  size  every  other  British  moth,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  the  “  peacock,"  every  European 
moth.  It  is  even  bird-like  in  magnitude — the  “  w’ander- 
ing  bird”  of  Poland  —  and  if  it  fly  in  at  a  kitchen 
window  in  the  gloaming  is  likely  to  frighten  Deborah 
at  her  tea.  Its  plumage  is  richly  variegated,  the  dark 

I  hues  of  the  upper  wings  being  elegantly  disposed  in 
waves  and  shades  of  brown  and  black,  broken  by  a  few 
lighter  clouds,  and  one  small  white  spot  near  the 


centre.  The  secondary  pinions  are  of  a  deep  ochreous 
yellow,  barred  with  black :  a  livery  in  which  the 
massive  body  is  also  attired.  The  head  and  thorax  are 
dark,  and  it  is  on  the  back  of  the  latter  that  the  insect 
bears  its  dreaded  badge,  the  death’s  head,  to  which  it 
owes  its  name,  figured  in  yellowish  grey  upon  a  sable 
ground. 

Almost  every  day  from  IMarch  to  October  we  may 
meet  with  the  “  great  dor”  or  “  clock”  beetle — that 
which  so  often  with  drowsy  hum  wheels  lumbering 
past  us,  or  bangs  right  up  against  us.  It  resembles  in 
form  and  habits  the  Scarahpeus  saccr,  or  sacrcil  beetle  of 
the  Egyptians,  figures  of  which  are  always  on  view 
with  the  Egyptian  antiquities  in  the  British  Museum. 
Other  beetles  and  other  moths  might  fairly  claim  a 
share  of  our  attention  were  there  any  share  of  our  time 
and  paper  remaining  to  be  disposed  of ;  but  as  it  is 
they  must  wait  till  next  month. 

And  now  farewell,  October.  November  wilt  come, 
ragged  in  its  garb  and  comparatively  barren ;  but 
October  will  go  out  with  a  pageant  and  a  feast.  The 
woods  will  be  hung  with  tapestry  of  all-glorious 
colours;  tlie  dark  and  glossy  acorns  will  be  scattered 
in  profusion  on  the  ground ;  and  richly  tinted  and 
veined  horse-chestnuts  will  glow  in  the  midst  of  their 
rugged  and  spiny  shells,  which  burst  open  in  their  fall ; 
and  hosts  of  birds  will  be  enjoying  a  plentiful  feast  of 
becch-nuts  on  the  tree-tops.  Farewell,  then,  to  October ; 
in  the  midst  of  the  great  banquet  of  bountiful  Nature, 
man  and  his  domestic  creatures  have  their  ample  stores 
laid  up  in  the  winter  garners  ;  yet  there  is  still  plenty 
abroad  for  the  wild  as  well  as  the  tame. 


THE  RUSTIC  PAINTER. 

IS  sheep  went  idly  over  the  hills. 

Idly  down  and  up. 

As  ho  sat  and  painted  his  sweetheart’s  face 
On  a  little  ivory  cup. 

All  round  him  roses  lay  in  the  grass 
That  were  hardly  out  of  buds  ; 

For  sake  of  her  mouth  and  cheek,  I  knew 
He  had  murdered  them  in  the  woods. 

The  ant,  that  good  little  housekeeper. 

Was  not  at  work  so  hard ; 

And  yet  a  semblance  of  a  smile 
W  as  all  of  his  reward : 

And  the  golden-belted  gentleman 
That  travels  in  the  air. 

Hummed  not  so  sweet  to  the  clover-buds 
As  he  to  his  picture  there. 

The  while  for  an  ivory  cup  he  made 
An  easel  of  his  knee. 

And  painted  his  little  sweetheart’s  face 
Truly  and  tenderly. 

Tims  we  are  marking  on  all  our  work 
Whatever  we  have  of  grace ; 

As  the  shepherd  painted  his  ivory  cup 
With  his  little  sweetheart’s  face. 
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6G0,— Lisev  Stitch  for  Cover  (5C1). 


•  658. — Embroidery  Pattern  for 

Cravat  Ends,  &c. 

2  in  the  middle  by  knitting  together 
the  49th  and  50th  and  the  51st  and 
52nd  stitches ;  insert  the  needle  into 
the  back  part  of  the  two  stitches,  and 
knit  them  together.  The  ribbed  pat¬ 
tern  begins  in  the  Cth  and  7th  rows ; 
it  is  repeated  regularly  after  an  in¬ 
terval  of  G  rows.  In  the  Cth  row 
purl  1,  slip  1,  throw  the  cotton  for¬ 


559. — Embroidery  Pattern  for 
Cravat  Ends,  &c. 

ward  before  the  slipped  stitch.  Ihe 
4  stitches  on  which  the  decreasing 
takes  place  in  the  purled  rows  are 
knitted;  in  the  7th  row  (wrong side) 
knit  the  slipped  stitches,  purl  the 
purled  stitches.  After  having  re¬ 
peated  the  pattern  13  times  cast  off 
loosely.  Crochet  all  round,  except¬ 
ing  round  the  neck,  a  row  of  cross 


555  and  55G. — Knitied 
ISiB. 


This  pretty  little  bib 
is  knitted  with  white 
cotton.  A  red  velvet 
ribbon  is  drawn 
through  the  open-work 
holes  on  the  outside. 
Begin  the  bib  at  the 
bottom,  and  cast  on 
100  stitches,  knit  5 
rows  backwards  and 
forwards,  the  former 
must  be  knitted,  the 
latter  purled.  In  every 
knitted  row  increa.se  1 
after  the  1st  and  before 
thelast stitch;  decrease 


51)1. — Toiut  Cl  sinus  UR  Mat. 
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treble  stiteli  (see  ilhistiation  550).  inserting  the  needle 
into  the  corresjiomlin^  selvedge  stitcli.  'l  ale  n]»  on  a 
knitting  lu-edle  the  upper  chain  of  (he  s'.iteh  of  this 
row,  and  knit  12  rows  in  l)rioche  knitting  as  follow  : — 
1st  row:  Alternately  knit  1,  throw  the  cotton  forward, 
slip  1,  inserting  the  needle  into  the  stitch  as  if  you 
wei-e  going  to  juirl  it :  the  following  rows  are  worked 
in  the  same  manner,  always  knitting  together  the  slip 
stitcli  with  the  stitch  formed  by  throwing  the  cotton 
forwaid.  'I'he  knitted  stitches  of  the  preceding  row 
are  sliiijied  after  having  thrown  the  cotton  forward. 
Castoff  loosely;  ci-oehet  the  scallops  round  the  edge 
as  follow:  *  1  double  in  1  selvedge  stiteh.  d  chain 
stitch,  1  double  in  the  1st,  miss  1  selvedge  stiteh, 
repeat  from  *.  Draw  the  velvet  ribbon  through  as 
above  mentioned. 

5.57. — Ixsi:i:nox  jx  MicxAitnist:  .\xi)  Ci:ociii;t. 

To  work  this  strip  of  insertion  join  together  two 
ends  of  mignardise  so  as  to  make  5  loops  of  mignar- 
dise  come  on  the  outside  of  each  scallop  and  11  loops 
on  the  insiile  of  a  circle.  Draw  all  the  latter  upon  a 
piece  of  thread,  and  wind  the  cotton  with  which  you 
work  round  tlu  m  so  as  to  form  a  wheel.  On  either 
side  of  the  scallops  work  the  two  following  rows : — 
1st  row :  *  o  treble  in  the  .‘5  middle  loops  of  one  scallop 
of  the  mignardise;  work  each  treble  stitch,  inserting 
the  needle  through  the  3  loops  at  a  time;  3  chain.  1 
cross  treble  in  the  next  loop — that  is,  work  1  long 
treble  in  the  next  loop,  and  cast  off  so  far  that  3  loojis 
remain  on  the  needle,  work  1  treble  in  the  1st  loop  of 
the  next  scallop,  finish  the  long  treble,  make  2  chain 
and  1  treble  in  the  middle  chain  of  the  long  treble,  3 
chain  ;  repeat  from  *.  2nd  row  :  1  double  in  the  1st 
treble  of  the  preceding  row,  *,  3  purl  (that  is,  5  chain, 
1  slip  stitch  in  the  1st),  7  chain,  1  slip  stitch  in  the  1st 
of  the  7  chain,  5  chain,  1  slip  stitch  in  the  1st  of  these 
5  chain,  miss  1  stitch  of  the  preceding  row  under  each 
purl,  12  double ;  repeat  from  *. 

558  and  559. — Emuuoidery  rATTEi:NS. 

These  patterns  are  workesl  in  white  cotton  and  fine 
black  silk.  The  flowers  are  embroidered  in  satin  stitch 
with  white  cotton  ;  the  other  parts  with  black  silk  in 
point  russe.  These  patterns  arc  very  pretty  for  trim¬ 
ming  cravats,  morning  caps,  &c. 

560  and  561. — Toilet  Cusiiiox  oit  5Iat. 

MiililU-sizid  lultliiip  cotton;  a  thick  slitl 
kuiltiiiij-iavdif ;  1  7Hesh  mcasiirinfi  two- fifths  of  an  inch 
round ;  (inollu  r  7neasiirintf  four-Jifths  of  an  inch  routid. 

This  cover  is  very  easily  w'orked.  The  ground  is 
netted,  and  has  41  rows  of  holes.  Tack  it  on  over 
cardboai-d,  and  begin  to  darn  it  in  linen  stitch  from 
illustration  561.  No.  560  shows  the  stitch  larger  than 
the  original  size.  The  cover  is  edged  with  a  bolder 
consisting  of  4  rounds  of  netting  worked  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner  (the  2  first  rounds  over  the  finest  mesh): 
— 1st  round:  1  stitch  in  every  other  stitch  of  the  e<lge. 
2nd  round :  1  stitch  in  every  stitch  of  the  preceding 
round.  2  stitches  in  each  of  the  4  corner  stitches.  3rd 
round  (over  mesh  No.  2)  :  4  stitches  in  1  .stitch  of  the 
preceding  round,  miss  the  next  stitch  ;  the  3  stitches 


in  the  corners  must  never  be  missed.  4th  round  (over 
the  1st  iiKsh)  :  1  stitch  in  every  stitch  of  the  preceding 
round. 


HEALTH  AND  BE.VUTY. 

MU. — THE  raVSIOLOGY  AXD  USES  OK  THE  II.UIL 

Q(J  largely  is  attention  taken  up  witli  the  hair  as  an 
^  ^  ai  iiele  of  beauty  that  the  important  oHiees  which  it 
fiiliiks  ill  th  '  economy  of  man  are  entirety  dis: eg.e.ded, 
and  this  is  in  no  wise  better  e.xempliiied  than  in  the 
utter  want  of  any  sensible  ajipreeiation  of  what  Nature 
wishes  to  teach.  It  may  be  that  the  present  tendency  to 
loss  of  hair,  which  is  very  noticeable  in  this  nineieenth 
centuiy,  may  by-and-by  press  the  matter  ujion  our 
attention  in  rather  a  serious  way.  We  cannot  dissociate 
the  healih  of  the  hair  and  the  health  of  the  skin;  the 
one  is  most  intimately  connected  with  the  other,  and 
w  hen  the  latter  sufi’ers  the  former  sulTers  also.  Now 
we  have  already  noticed  the  effect  of  heat  and  evajio- 
ration  upon  the  hair,  and  Nature,  who  makes  her 
calculations  beforehand  with  unerring  precision,  has 
inventeil  certain  jilans  by  which  the  hair  may  be  pre¬ 
served  from  the  injuiious  influence  of  all  such  external 
conditions  as  are  connected  with  temperature.  There 
are  two  sets  of  little  tubes  imbedded  in  the  skin,  the 
one  the  per.spiratory  or  sweat,  and  the  other  the  seba¬ 
ceous  or  fatty  glands,  called  in  technical  and  learned 
language  res^iectively  sudorfurous  and  sthquirous  or 
sebaceous. 

XIV. — THE  rEi;Sl’lfL\TOl:Y  GLAXDS. 

The  jicrspiiatory  glands  arc  little  tubes  that  run 
downwards  into  the  deep  layers  of  the  skin,  and  there 
form  a  coil.  They  are  always  at  work  each  minute  of 
the  day,  though  all  the  operations  arc  so  unostenta¬ 
tiously  carried  on  that  no  perceptible  effect  is  observed ; 
but  still  waters  run  deep.  Tut  a  little  extra  pressure, 
or  let  the  surface  be  at  all  endangered,  and  tln  ir  jiower 
becomes  visible  in  the  production  of  distinct — what  is 
called  the  perspiration.  The  obj.ct  of  this  is 

to  secure  very  free  evaporation,  which  is  always 
accompanied  by  the  production  of  cold.  I'.very  one 
knows  how  delicious  it  is  to  sjirinkle  a  little  scent, 
spirit,  or  eau-de-C’olognc  upon  the  foiehea'l,  and  get 
some  kind  friend  to  blow  ujion  it  with  delicious,  cool 
result.  The  cunent  of  air  only  accelerates  t!ie  evapo¬ 
ration  of  the  sjiirit.  The  same  thing  occurs  when,  in 
the  hot  weather,  bedewed  with  pearly  drops,  we  allow 
the  cool  breeze  to  play  upon  the  face. 

A  very  capital  way  of  getting  cohl  champagne  in  the 
desert  or  other  hot  place  is  this:  dust  make  a  thiik  felt 
bag;  jilacc  your  bottle  inside  it,  dip  it  in  cold  water, 
and  hang  it  up  in  the  sun,  taking  care  to  keep  the  l  ag 
constantly  wet.  If  it  can  be  phieed  in  a  cunent  of  air 
so  much  the  better.  It  seems  strange  to  go  to  the  sun 
to  cool  it.  Wine-coolers  and  other  vessels  made  of 
jiorous  clay  act  just  in  the  same  manner. 

Evaporation  keeps  the  skin  wholesome  and  cool,  and 
c  msccpiently  tends  to  preserve  the  hair  from  unhealthy 
influences.  But,  in  some  cases,  causes  which  favour 
eva]ior.ation  may  be  active,  and  yet  the  system  not 
afford  the  necessary  moisture,  and  thus,  as  in  the  ca.so 
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of  colli  winils,  wlicu  the  surface  is  chilled  we  niav  .uet  a 
picat  deal  of  irritation  set  up,  and  umch  lui.schicf  iu 
the  shill.  It  is  calculated  that  there  are  about  'JS  miles 
of  perspiration  tubes  iu  the  body. 

XV. — Tin:  FAT  GLVXDS. 

I’lt  the  little  fat  or  sebaceous  frlauds,  too,  have  a 
most  material  iullueuce;  they  are  just  iu  form  like  little 
bunches  of  prapes  imbedded  iu  the  skin,  and  ojieii  by  a 
small  tube  iitio  the  hitir  /ol/icle,  on:  on  each  side.  'J'lu' 
fatty  matter  secreted  by  these  little  ulaiids  is  very 
useful  iiiilced  ;  iu  the  lirst  i>laee,  as  indeed  iu  the  case 
of  the  perspiration,  it  removes  certain  waste  matters 
from  the  system,  but  iu  addition  has  special  relation  to 
th '  state  of  the  surface.  It  keeps  the  follicle  of  the 
hair  in  such  a  state  that  the  hair  its  df  can  be  pushed 
outwardly  with  ease,  aetino  the  part  of  the  contents 
of  the  oil -can  and  grease-pot  of  the  stoker  and  wheel¬ 
man,  iu  reference  to  the  axles,  the  pistons,  and  joints 
of  the  whole  railway  machine.  This  fatty  matter, 
moreover,  exists  in  greater  or  less  degree  all  over  the 
surface  of  the  body  ;  by  this  means  the  excessive  clTects 
of  perspiiation  are  prevented.  A  good  illustration  of 
the  kind  of  action  is  seen  iu  the  duck's  back,  from 
which  water  runs  o.ff ;  the  glands  of  the  duck's  skin 
provide  the  fatty  matter,  and  the  same  thing  is  present 
in  the  human  skin.  If  it  were  not  for  this,  we  should 
always  have  a  very  irritable,  dry,  and  cracked  surface; 
besides,  it  defends  the  hatter  against  many  irritant 
fluids  and  substances.  We  may  show  the  elTcct  of  the 
fat  of  the  skin  by  a  very  simple  experiment.  AVe  know 
caustic  turns  black  by  the  action  of  air.  AVell,  take  a 
solution  of  caustic  iu  water  and  just  smear  it  on  the 
skin,  little  result  follows  ;  ri(h  it  on,  and  more  efl'ect  is 
produced;  but  apply  ever  so  slightly  a  solution  of 
caustic  in  ether,  which  latter  has  the  property  of  dis¬ 
solving  away  all  fatty  substances,  and  the  blackening 
effect  is  very  quickly  produced,  because  the  caustic  can 
then  reach  the  unprotected  skin.  Kow  this  is  just 
what  goes  on  iu  the  case  of  the  hair.  Each  hair,  in  a 
state  of  health,  is,  like  the  duck’s  skin,  covered  over 
with  a  layer  of  fatty  matter,  and  this  prevents  too 
great  cva]iorating,  and  by  virtue  of  its  own  special 
qualities,  in  addition  keeps  the  hair  nice  and  soft,  and 
lirevcuts  it  becoming  dry  and  crisp,  and  makes  it  less 
liable  to  injury  from  violent  brushing.  Now  some 
pi'ople's  glands  act  much  more  than  others,  and  these 
folk  do  not  rccpiirc  the  use  of  artificial  fatty  substauce.s, 
but  others  undoubtedly  do,  sinqily  as  a  protection  to 
the  texture  of  the  hair  itself. 

It  is  further  to  be  noted  that  in  some  situations  of 
the  body  the  sebaceous  matter,  or  schnm,  acipiires 
certain  special  properties,  especially  of  aii  acrid  and 
bitter  nature,  which  are  most  offensive  to  insects.  For 
exanqile,  the  most  cfTectual  bar  to  any  ingress  of  insects 
into  the  ear  is  effected  by  this  means.  The  little  glands 
scen  te  a  bitter  wax,  and  place  it  ready  at  the  entrance 
of  the  passage,  to  effectually  send  any  intruder  away 
feeling  very  ill  and  disgusteil,  so  that  one  can  derive 
some  satisfaction  from  the  annoyance  of  a  “flea  in 
your  ear.”  It  was  necessary  that  the  canal  leading  to 
tlie  drum  of  the  car  should  not  bo  closed,  but  free,  and 
Nature  adopted  a  simple  cxiiodient  to  guard  against 


accident,  its  simi>!icity  being  its  greatest  perfection. 

'1  ho  edges  of  the  eyelids  are  kept  from  sticKing  together 
by  the  olliee  of  the  same  kind  of  glands. 

We  must  always  remember,  in  considering  the  growth 
of  the  hair,  the  mutual  relationshij)  of  the  glands,  both 
fatty  and  jierspiratory,  but  more  csjieeially  its  con¬ 
nection  with  a  proper  state  of  the  skin  generally. 

-\vi. — rsKs  OF  iiAin. 

Tii:;  utility  to  man  is  v.arious— /o-.s//'/,  as  an  oninm  nl: 
this  cannot  be  more  fully  noticed;  stcimillii,  as  a  i/ctnis 
of  (I( ft  lice.  I’laee  1  at  the  entrance  to  certain  cavities,  it 
kecjis  out,  or.  at  any  rate,  gives  warning  of  the  presence 
of,  insects  of  all  kinds.  In  many  animals  hairs  are 
really  organs  of  sense;  being  in  very  free  relation  with 
blood-vessels  and  nerves  in  creatures  of  the  cat  kind,  it 
is  possible  to  erect  tli  in,  and  to  use  them  as  indicators 
of  anything  near,  in  the  dark,  for  instance.  A  cat,  it 
is  said,  will  never  attenqit  to  squeeze  through  any 
space  that  will  not  allow  the  head  and  extended 
whiskers  to  jiass  without  being  touche  1.  It  is  remark¬ 
able  that  no  arrest  or  mishap  of  that  kind  ever  overtakes 
animals  with  such  appendages.  We  have  heard  a  very 
amusing  story  of  an  animal  who  came  to  sad  grief  from 
the  want  of  them,  when  attempting  to  get  a  meal  under 
diiliculties  of  sp:;ce.  In  the  Nile  country  it  is  usual 
for  men  to  stand  at  the  side  or  in  niches  of  the  banks, 
and  by  means  of  a  leathern  bucket  slung  iu  a  peculiar 
way  (the  shad'oof)  to  dip  water  out  of  the  river,  [ass 
it  on  into  a  trough  on  a  higher  level,  till  at  last  it 
reaches  the  field  above.  On  one  occasion  it  a[)pear3 
that  a  crocodile  had  been  coveting  the  black  who  was 
at  work  industriously  in  the  recess  in  the  b.ank,  and 
made  a  sudden  [ilunge  after  him,  but  in  consequence  of 
not  having  calculated  the  size  of  his  own  body  and  the 
s[)ace  left  by  the  siiles  of  the  opening  in  the  bank,  he 
became  inqaeted,  ‘•‘•ulii'-l-  fust,"  with  his  nose  within  a 
few  inches  of  the  [loor  Nubian’s  legs,  who  had  retreated 
as  far  as  he  could,  and  dare  not  move,  but  howded  aloud 
for  help.  Mr.  ('roeodile  was  very  speedily  despatched, 
as  soon  as  assi.stance  arrived. 

XVll.— IIAIi:  AS  A  IT.OTECTIOX. 

The  hair  is  a  great  protection,  as  is  best  proved  by  the 
fiir  of  animals.  A  bad  conductor  of  heat,  the  warmth 
of  the  body  does  not  escape  by  it,  neither  does  heat 
enter  by  it.  Many  nations  pay  no  attention  to  this 
peculiar  property.  'J'hus  many  of  the  Eastern  people 
shave  the  head,  and,  accordingly,  aic  obliged  to  sub¬ 
stitute  the  turban,  which  does  badly  what  Nature  would 
have  done  well.  Eurojxians  who  imitate  the  practices  of 
those  acclimatised  to  torrid  climes  run  great  danger  of 
sunstroke.  Tlio  object  of  scalp-.shaving  is,  no  doubt, 
cleanliness. 

It  is  right  to  notice  here  the  sanitary  excellences  of 
beards  and  moustaches.  They  act  as  respirators,  and 
e.s[iecially  [uevent  any  particles  of  foreign  substance 
getting  into  the  lungs.  Stonemasons,  steel-grinders, 
miners,  engine-drivers,  and  stokers  unquestionably 
benefit  by  wearing  the  hair  on  their  faces,  for  it  arrests 
the  particles  of  steel,  sand,  dust,  and  coal  which,  if 
inhaled  for  a  long  time  during  daily  occupation,  would 
lead  to  irritation  of  the  lungs  and  a  species  of  consump¬ 
tion  which  speedily  kills. 


STRAW  HATS  AND  MUSLIN  BODICE 


5C2  aii<l  003. 

S T 1!  AW  Hat s. 

No.  502.  —  English 
ft  raw  liat,  bouml  with 
lilac  velvet,  and  trini- 
iiicil  with  two  jdiikcd- 
out  ruches  of  the  same 
material.  The  arraiifre- 
iiient  of  the  lilac  crape 
veil  is  peculiaily  ele¬ 
gant.  '1  lie  crape  must 
lie  10  indies  wide,  80 
inches  long,  with  a  hem 


LIN  Bodici; 
WITH  RimtoN 
Tkimming. 

This  mus¬ 
lin  bodice  is 
trimmed  with 
strips  of  gui- 
pui-e  iii-ser- 
tioii  and  lilac 
ribbon  A 
strip  of  inser¬ 
tion  is  placed 
in  the  middle 
down  the 
front;  two 
strips  form 
braces  meet- 


ornamented 
with  pointed 
lappets  in 
black  spotted 
net,  edged 
round  with 
narrow  lace 
.and  trimmed 
with  beads. 
'I’lic  lace  is 
sewn  on  with 
bugles,  as  on 
the  waist¬ 
band.  'i'he 
lappets  are 
finished  off 
at  the  points 


665.— Muslin  Bodice. 
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5GC.— Silk  Waistb.vnd  wmi  Net  Laitets. 


Lodiccs  of  clear  mus¬ 
lin,  tulle,  or  lace.  It 
■will  be  found  espe¬ 
cially  useful  by  ladies 
who  do  not  ■wear 
stays. 


with  bead  prelots ; 
similar  grelots,  but 
longer,  are  fastened 
between  the  lajjpets. 
The  waistband  is  fas¬ 
tened  under  a  rosette 
of  narrow  lace  and 
bugles. 


bG8  and  5G9. — Loose 
Jacket. 

This  jacket  is  made 
of  grey  velvet.  It  is 
stitched  with  grey 
silk,  and  fastened 
with  large  mother-of- 
pearl  buttons.  'J’he 
pockets,  sleeves,  and 
the  tabs  under  the 
arm  and  in  the  centre 
of  the  back  arc  fas¬ 
tened  with  similar 
buttons.  The  button¬ 
holes  are  piped  with 
white  silk.  The 
straight  collar  is  lined 
with  the  same. 


6G7.— Lady’s  Under 
Bodice. 

Our  pattern  is  a 
low  bodice  witli  short 
sleeves,  made  of  wliite 
silk,  lined  with  cam¬ 
bric,  and  trimmed 
with  guipure  lace. 

There  is  an  under 
waistband  which  is 
fastened  with  hooks. 

The  buttons  are  of 
white  silk. 

This  bodice  is  meant 
to  wear  under  white 


6G7. — Lady’s  Under  Bodice. 
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THE  STORY  OF  AUNT  JUSTINE. 

BY  FEANCIS  DEREICK,  AUTHOR  OF  “  MILDRED'S  WEDDING.” 

CHATTER  XXXI. 

Fairy  slglied.  she  sat  down,  she  rose  up,  she  looked 
about  her,  turning  her  head  from  side  to  side  be¬ 
wildered.  Why  was  no  one  here  to  help  her? 

“Aunt  Justine  and  I  will  pray  for  him.  Lionel  is 
dead,  you  know — poor  little  Lionel !  But  God  will  not 
let  my  wicked  marriage  kill  Charlie  too.” 

Unclasping  her  tightly-wrung  fingers,  and  letting 
her  arms  droop  down  by  her  side,  she  looked  up  and 
smiled. 

Minnie  was  puzzled:  she  was  beginning  to  think 
that  her  ari'ows  had  struck  too  far  home,  but  glancing 
at  the  open  window  she  saw  Fairy’s  smile  had  fallen  on 
a  wild,  wistful  face  looking  in  on  them — a  face  tear- 
stained  and  frightened. 

Poor  Faiiy !  true  always  to  her  gentle  instincts  she 
smiled,  lest  Baptiste  should  have  a  pang  added  to  his 
sorrow. 

“  You  smile  !*’  he  cried.  “ Is  there  good  news?  You 
will  forgive  me  now  for  losing  her !” 

For  answer.  Fairy,  with  the  action  of  a  child,  wiped 
his  tears  with  her  handkerchief,  and  then  pressed  it  on 
her  own  eyes. 

“  I  am  not  weeping,”  she  said  softly,  with  a  sort  of 
wonder. 

“  Is  this  poor  idiot  talking  of  your  little  girl?  What 
a  pleasure  to  bo  able  to  I'clieve  his  fears !  The  child  is 
safe  with  her  father.  His  friend,  Alphonse  Drossi, 
took  her  from  you,  iny  good  simpleton,  when  you  were 
on  the  beach.” 

Minnie's  treacherous  voice  was  firm,  and  her  white 
face  shone  like  tlie  inner  leaf  of  a  lily,  yet  in  her  heart 
slic  trembled  as  she  saw  the  flash  that  sprang  into 
Baptiste's  eyes. 

“  Alplionse  Drossi!”  he  shrieked  shrilly.  “Then  he 
had  Felicie  in  his  boat?” 

“Jlost  likely,”  returned  Minnie  with  an  insolent 
smile. 

“I  promised  I  wouM  guard  her!  I  promised  to 
quench  that  evil  fire  in  the  sea.  Let  us  save  her!’’ 
cried  Baptiste,  seizing  Fairy’s  hand.  “  Shall  he  scorch 
and  maim  the  child,  and  burn  her  brain  like  mine  ?” 

“I  believe  I  have  nothing  more  to  say,”  observed 
Minnie,  rising  and  gathering  the  folds  of  her  cachemire 
.around  her.  “I  find  idiots  rather  alanning.  I  take 
leave  of  you,  Mrs.  Norman.  My  address  is  on  this 
card;  pray  give  it  to  Captain  Rayner  as  soon  as  he 
returns.  Thanks.  Don't  ring :  I  will  step  through  the 
window  to  my  carriage.  One  word  in  parting.  Join 
your  husband  and  child  the  instant  he  summons  you, 
unless  you  wish  to  endanger  his  safety.  He  lias  not 
too  much  time ;  the  police  are  on  his  track.” 

She  bent  her  head  and  stepped  out  upon  the  lawn, 
and  in  another  moment  her  ivory  face,  like  a  vision, 
passed  the  windows  swiftly  and  was  gone.  As  she 
vanished,  she  seemed  the  embodiment  of  that  sh.adow 
that  had  for  so  ina:iy  d.ays  crept  cliilly  and  surely  upon 
Fairy's  brief  span  of  joy. 


Aunt  Justine  had  spared  her  in  vain.  The  bolt  was 
tlrawn  now  that  crushed  her  broken  heart  into  rest. 

With  wild  eyes  Baptiste  gazed  after  the  vision  of 
Minnie  Sinclair. 

“Come  to  the  sea!”  he  said  eagerly;  “Ictus  save 
Felicie.” 

Fairy  took  her  hand  from  his,  and  passed  it  over  her 
brow.  What  she  felt  there  who  can  say  ?  The  p.ain, 
the  shame,  the  horror,  the  fear  bewildering  her  brain, 
have  left  no  record — no !  not  a  single  one. 

“Save  Felicie!”  she  echoed.  “  Can  you  s.addle  my 
horse  for  me,  Baptiste  ?  I  must  ride  fast  to  save  my 
child.” 

What  her  purpose  was  none  knew.  Whether  she  had 
some  wild,  vague  hope  of  finding  her  child,  or  whether 
she  was  bent  on  reaching  a  magistrate  and  denouncing 
her  husband,  none  can  tell. 

Roots  was  gone  with  tlie  two  girls,  and  there  was 
left  in  the  house  only  one  servant  and  a  little  boy  now 
in  the  garden  weeding  flower-beds.  These  saw  her 
come  d(jwn  in  her  riding-dress,  mount  her  horse,  and 
gallop  aw.ay. 

Then  Baptiste  went  down  to  the  seashore,  and, 
seated  on  a  rock,  close  by  the  border  of  the  waves,  he 
w.atched  the  passing  boats  with  a  strange  lurking 
m.adness  in  his  wild  eyes. 

Fairy  keiit  the  road  at  a  fierce  pace.  She  was  a  good 
horsewoman.  Like  many  people  we.ak  and  timid  in 
ch.aracter,  she  was  not  a  ])hysical  coward  :  it  was  moral 
courage  she  lacked.  Terh.aps  she  galloped  fiercely  to 
keep  off  thought,  perhaps  her  purpose  or  her  fears 
hurried  her  swiftly  on.  She  never  slackened  rein  till 
she  had  gone  a  mile,  then  she  paused  before  two  roads. 
One,  a  bridle  path,  ran  through  a  wood,  then  it  stretched 
away  dangerously  upon  the  cliff's  edge,  but  it  was  two 
miles  nearer  the  station  than  the  good  coach  ro.ad. 
Fairy  chose  it,  and  turned  her  horse’s  head  bene.ath  the 
shadow  of  the  trees.  Evidently  her  first  thought  was 
to  reach  the  station,  and  telegraph  to  her  aunt  or  to 
5Ir.  Grind.  But  fifty  paces  within  the  wood,  as  she 
went  on  at  a  slow  canter,  because  the  trees  were  thick, 
and  her  h.abit  caught  iu  the  branches  stretching  across 
the  path,  a  haggard  face  came  from  beneath  the  shade 
to  meet  her,  and  a  hand  darted  forth  and  clutched  her 
bridle  rein. 

“  Fairy,”  said  Mr.  Norman’s  voice,  husky  and  low, 
“  I  have  waited  and  watched  hours  and  hours  for  this 
time ;  I  have  crept  about  your  aunt’s  grounds,  1  have 
looked  in  at  windows,  I  have  .seen - ” 

His  hand  seized  hers,  and  held  it  in  a  griii  of  iron. 
Then,  for  the  first  time  in  all  this  woe,  she  shrieked 
aloud — 

“  Unclasp  my  Imnd !  You  arc  a  murderer !’’ 

“No!  On  my  life,  no,  Faii-y !’’  cried  her  wretched 
husband.  “  If  Thilip  Rayncr’s  kiss  were  not  hot  upon 
your  lips,  you  wouhl  not  dare  to  call  me  so.” 

M'ith  a  burning  flusii  rising  on  her  face.  Fairy 
writhed  iu  his  clasp,  striving  to  free  her  hand. 

“  Thili}) !  Thilip  !’’  slie  shrieked  wildly. 

“  Do  you  dare  to  call  on  him?”  asked  Mr.  Norman. 
“Now  that  you  know  me  living,  do  you  dare  to  name 
him  Y' 
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“  God  help  me !”  exclaimed  the  wretched  girl.  “  He 
has  left  me — left  me  for  that  pale  woman.  What 
shall  I  do  ?” 

She  turned  her  face  to  heaven  piteously,  still  pluck¬ 
ing  at  her  hand,  reddening  in  her  husband's  clasp. 

“What  shall  you  do?  Obey  me  as  you  ought. 
Liston,  Fairy.  A  boat  waits  us  on  the  sands— it  has 
waited  many  days — it  will  take  us  to  yonder  schooner, 
where  I  have  riches  stowed  on  board,  and  where  our 
child  awaits  you.  Come  at  once.  1  know  a  path 
down  the  cliffs  close  by.  AVc  only  Avait  for  you  to  sail.” 

He  turned  her  horse’s  head  as  he  spoke,  and  led  him 
through  the  thick  bushes  into  the  deepest  shades  of  the 
wood. 

Fairy's  head  had  drooped  upon  her  breast ;  the  bridle 
had  fallen  froin  her  nerveless  hand ;  terror  kept  her 
silent.  Mr.  Norman’s  face,  haggard  and  ghastly,  was 
close  by  her  side.  She  never  questioned  his  identity ; 
she  never  doubted  it  was  himself ;  she  never  thought  of 
Ferris  Norman.  She  was  in  his  clasp,  in  his  power 
again — she  was  his ;  there  was  no  hope  left  on  earth. 

“Minnie  Sinclair  promised  she  would  break  the 
truth  to  you,”  said  Mr.  Norman  in  a  more  gentle  voice. 
“I  was  obliged  to  trust  her.  You  arc  not  frightened 
now.  Fairy,  I  hope,  at  seeing  me  alive.  I  would  have  let 
you  know  long  before,  but  your  aunt  hid  you,  and  I  was 
so  surrounded  by  spies — my  brother’s  wife  the  chiefest 
— that  I  could  not  move  a  step.” 

“Will  you  let  me  go?”  said  Fairy,  in  a  firm,  low 
voice.  “I  will  die  rather  than  be  your  wife  again. 
Death  has  come  between  us  already.  Leave  me  in 
peace !” 

“  Leave  you  to  Philip  Rayncr,  you  mean !”  returned 
Mr.  Norman.  “No,  never!” 

“  We  are  parted  for  ever,”  continued  the  sad,  gentle 
voice  of  Fairy.  “  I  cannot  marry  him,  you  being  living. 
Why  persecute  me  ?” 

Mr.  Norman  gazed  at  her  astonished.  His  hand, 
grown  parched  and  wiry,  hold  her  wrist  with  a  grasp 
meant  to  hurt — a  grasp  that  turned  the  delicate  skin 
purple. 

“Can  a  worm  turn?”  he  said  to  himself  bitterly. 
“  It  is  useless  to  writhe.  Fairy.  You  are  mine.  And  I 
am  resolved  to  have  my  wife  and  child  with  mo.  No 
man  shall  come  between  me  and  them.  I  will  not 
leave  you  here  to  be  Raynor’s  mistress.” 

Fairy  looked  at  him  indignantly,  but  her  white  lips, 
though  they  tried  to  speak,  formed  not  a  word. 

“  How  dare  he  interfere  between  you  and  me,  setting 
you  against  me  ?” 

“  It  was  not  Philip,”  gasped  Fairy.  “  Jliss  Sinclair — 
told  me — you  had — killed  your  brother.” 

Tlic  words  came  from  her  brokenly,  ns  they  come 
from  the  dying,  for  her  strengtli  was  almost  spent. 

“  She  lied.  It  was  Drossi  killed  him.  I  never  meant 
to  harm  a  hair  of  my  brother’s  head.  I  meant  only  to 
stupefy  his  senses,  tliat  I  might  get  him  on  board  ship 
and  send  him  away.  It  was  no  wrong  ;  he  was  only  a 
poor  tramp  and  scamp  unused  to  riches.  I  would  have 
given  him  as  much  as  would  have  made  him  happy  all 
his  life  long.  I  trusted  Drossi,  and  he  having  an  old 
spite  against  him  took  his  revenge.  And  do  you  blame 
me,  when  1  saw  the  snake  had  poisoned  him,  that  1 


took  measures  for  my  own  safety,  and  availed  myself 
of  that  wonderful  likeness  between  us  to  save  myself 
from  beggary,  and  perhaps  from  an  accusation  of 
murder  ?” 

Itir.  Norman  spoke  in  the  hot,  sharp  voice  those  use 
who  plead  their  own  cause,  but  his  wretched  wife  made 
him  no  answer. 

“  Fairy,”  ho  continued  in  a  lorv  tone,  “  I  must  ask 
you  a  favour.  I  must  beg  you  to  bear  the  presence  of 
this  villain  Drossi  for  a  little  while.  He  is  on  board 
the  yacht  with  our  child.  I  am  obliged  to  suffer 
him.  I  dare  not  quarrel  with  him  yet.  I  will  rid  you  of 
him  as  quickly  as  I  can,  but  I  fear  he  must  sail  with  us.” 

Fairy  turned  her  sad  eyes  on  the  man  who  said  this, 
and  shuddered  from  head  to  foot.  Then  she  gazed 
wildly  round  upon  the  wilderness  through  w'hich  she 
rode,  as  half  hojiing  succour  might  bo  at  hand,  but 
there  was  no  human  being  nearer  to  her  than  the  fisher¬ 
men  in  their  boats  in  the  bay. 

“You  will  bear  with  the  man.  Fairy,  I  hope?”  said 
Mr.  Norman.  “  You  cannot  come  to  loathe  him  more 
than  I  do.” 

Again, his  broken-hearted  prisoner  looked  upon  his 
face.  She  seemed  to  mark  how  changed  it  was,  and 
how  the  lines  of  cunning  and  of  cruelty  had  deepened 
on  it,  effacing  the  old  beauty.  Haggard  now  was  it, 
and  fuitive,  and  watchful,  ever  on  the  defensive,  like  a 
hunted  beast  with  fangs  upon  his  flanks. 

“Lot  go  my  hand,”  said  Fairy  in  a  hollow  voice;  “I 
want  it  here  to  guide  my  horse.” 

They  had  emerged  from  the  wood  and  were  crossing 
a  deep  ravine  or  gully  rock-strewn,  which  wound  gradu¬ 
ally  upwards  towards  the  moor,  and  the  great  giant 
cliffs  bordering  the  sea.  The  granite  boulders  lay  about 
the  narrow'  path,  and  it  needed  skill  to  guide  the  horse. 

“  I  will  lead  him  for  you,”  said  Jlr.  Norman.  He 
took  the  bridle,  relinquishing  her  hand,  and  Fairy 
looked  upon  it,  all  reddened  and  swollen  by  his  strong 
grasp.  Suihlcnly  she  struck  it  against  the  saddle-bow, 
then  let  it  drop  by  her  side,  holding  her  dry,  tearless 
eyes  averted,  as  though  the  sight  pained  her.  There 
was  a  shiver  creeping  over  her  whole  frame,  and  her 
other  hand,  ungloved,  looked  white  and  cold  as  that  of 
a  corpse. 

In  utter  silence  they  mounted  the  steep  path  and 
gained  the  summit,  where  the  wihl  moor  stretched 
away  for  miles  to  right  and  left,  and  the  opening  sea 
lay  glittering  before  them. 

“  The  boat  is  close  at  hand,  and  there  is  a  little  path 
somewhere  liere  down  the  cliffs.  I  will  go  and  look  for 
it,”  said  Mr.  Norman.  “Stay  here  till  1  come  back.” 

He  did  not  seem  to  fear  any  dis(d>edicncc  from  the 
slave  that  had  been  his  so  long.  15ut  scarcely  had  ho 
gone  fifty  yards  ere  he  heard  the  swift  rush  of  some¬ 
thing  flying  j'ast  him,  and,  looking  up,  he  saw  Fairy 
urging  her  horse  at  a  fearful  gallop  towards  the  cliff. 
It  was  a  terrible  sight — th.at  young  creature  swaying 
in  her  saddle,  and  the  mad  hoofs  of  the  horse  cutting 
the  turf  as  with  a  knife,  as  he  flew  onwards  to  destruc¬ 
tion.  As  the  creature  shot  by  like  an  arrow,  Mr.  Norman 
stretched  out  his  hand  to  snatch  at  the  biidle,  and  saw 
the  white  lips  of  his  w  ife  break  into  a  strange  trium¬ 
phant  smile  as  he  failed  in  the  useless  elfort. 
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Will  she  pull  up?  Will  she  save  herself  ?  >\’hat 
docs  she  moan  ? 

There  is  no  human  tonjnie  can  answer  that  question. 
And  there  was  no  time  for  wonder,  'llie  eye  scarcely 
saw  her  ere  she  was  gone.  Powerless,  Mr.  Norman 
stood  still,  turned  to  sudden  stone,  as  she  flashed  by, 
riding  into  the  jaws  of  death. 

Once  his  voice  went  hoarsely  down  the  wind— 

“  Fairy !  fling  yourself  off!  Save  yourself !’’ 

There  was  no  reply.  Nothing  bioke  the  dead,  awful 
silence  of  the  time  but  the  sulleu  cry  of  the  waves 
calling  her  to  death  as  they  beat  on  the  shining  sands 
lying  down  there  so  far  beneath  the  shrinking  eye. 

On,  on  to  the  verge  of  the  precipice,  and  there,  with 
feet  planted  on  the  very  brink,  the  horse,  snorting  for 
fear,  stops  suddenly.  But  his  light  burden  was  not  in 
the  saddle,  as,  with  trailing  bridle,  and  foam-flecked 
sides,  and  nostrils  wildly  distended,  he  came  back 
terror-stricken  and  trembling,  passing  the  guilty  Leslie 
Norman  like  the  shadow  of  some  terrible  woe. 

He  would  not  go  to  the  cliff's  edge,  he  would  not 
look  over  that  abyss  and  on  the  horror  lyhig  there 
below,  he  said. 

Bat  some  power  not  his  own  took  him  thither,  some 
relentless,  invisible  force  held  his  shrinking  eyes  over 
the  dizzy  brink,  and  there,  lying  three  hundred  feet 
beneath  him,  he  saw  a  mass  of  drapery,  a  hand  crushed 
out  of  all  shape,  and  a  white  dead  face,  visible  as  snow 
might  be,  on  the  dark  rocks. 

CHAPTER  XXXH. 

IT  is  a  long  journey  from  Cornwall  to  Brighton,  and 
as  the  distance  between  her  and  Fairy  lengthened. 
Aunt  Justine  felt  more  and  more  of  those  fears  that 
increase  the  pains  of  absence. 

The  intelligence  that  greeted  her  at  Brighton  was 
alarming.  Dross!  and  Norman  had  both  escaped,  and 
Hcrmance  knew  that  some  other  female  head  than  hers 
had  aided  them. 

As  to  Agnes,  she  had  taken  money  from  all  parties, 
and  sided  with  all.  Early  in  the  day  she  had  recog¬ 
nised  Leslie,  and  old  influences  had  more  inclined  her 
to  aid  him  than  the  hermit's  daughter.  His  version  of 
Ferris  Norman’s  death  had  not  shocked  her  much.  He 
did  not  tell  her — scarcely  owning  it  to  himself — that  he 
had  counted  on  Drossi’s  villainy  and  vengeance  to  do 
a  work  which  he  dared  not  do  himself.  Nevertheless, 
when  it  was  done  he  was  shocked,  and  now  he  told  his 
conscience  he  had  never  intended  it.  His  avowed 
intention  was  to  get  Ferris,  by  aid  of  drugged  drink, 
on  board  an  Australian  ship,  and  trust  to  chance  for 
the  rest.  This  vague  plan  he  intrusted  to  Drossi  to 
fulfil,  but  that  bloated  adder,  having  Schmiilt  in  his 
power,  could  not  forego  the  pleasure  of  poisoning  him. 

Mr.  Normau  declared  himself  to  Agues  as  horror- 
stricken  by  the  deed.  But  hi  his  history  he  left  out 
how  elaborately  he  had  prepared  for  the  chances  of 
such  an  event.  Frequenting  his  brother's  haunts  in  a 
dress  like  his,  personating  Schmidt  in  those  calls  made 
at  Ids  hotel,  where  he  asked  for  himself,  and  Mr.  Nor¬ 
mau  was,  of  course,  always  out,  and  thereby  so 
deceiving  muddled  waiters  and  servants  that  when  the 


real  Schmidt  came — on  the  last  night  of  his  life — to 
tlie  first  and  only  interview  he  ever  had  with  his 
brother,  all  who  saw  him  could  only  suppose  him  to  bo 
the  man  who  had  called  so  often  and  so  fruitlessly. 

At  the  public-house  where  Drossi  first  met  him,  Mr. 
Norman  was  only  known  as  Schmidt,  and  in  these  low 
lodgings  the  spotted  reptile  found  the  clothes  in  which 
he  dressed  the  body  of  tlic  murdered  man.  Here,  too, 
after  the  deed,  Mr.  Normau  penned  the  letters  that 
misled  the  world. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  enter  into  all  the  details  of 
the  crime,  and  relate  how  cunningly  it  was  carried  out, 
and  with  what  subtlety  detection  was  guarded  against. 
And  through  it  all,  Mr,  Norman  loathed  the  hideous 
reptile  whose  malice  had  been  his  tool.  So  great  were 
his  own  powers  of  tUssimulation  that  Drossi  had  been 
powerless  to  penetrate  his  mask,  and  he  had  never 
dared  once  say — 

“  You  let  me  loose  on  this  man,  you  permitted  me 
to  fasten  my  fangs  in  his  flesh.” 

Like  a  cobra  released  for  a  time  by  the  hands  of  his 
keeper,  and  striking  because  it  was  his  nature  to  deal 
death,  so  did  Alphonse  crawl  back  to  his  patron  after 
his  crime,  and  sullenly  await  his  sentence.  In  his 
heart  Mr.  Norman  knew  that  to  let  loose  such  a  man 
on  his  brother  was  to  kill  him,  yet  now  that  the  deed 
was  done  be  shook  with  horror  and  indignation,  while 
the  wretched  snake  grovelled  before  him,  not  presum¬ 
ing  to  raise  a  single  hiss  of  reproach  or  whisper  an 
accusation  against  his  accomplice. 

Then  it  was  that  to  the  frightened  poisoner  Mr.  Nor¬ 
man  unfolded  the  scheme  that  alone  could  save  liim 
from  the  gallows,  and  as  he  listened  he  dared  not  say— 

“This  is  what  you  intended  from  the  first;  you 
meant  your  brother  to  die  that  you  might  personate 
him  to  the  world,  and  you  meant  me  to  be  your  tool.” 

The  long-concocted  scheme  was  presented  to  him  as 
a  sudden  thought,  and  the  elaborate  plot  was  made  to 
appear  the  plan  of  a  night. 

I  will  not  tell  of  Mr.  Norman's  growing  horror  of 
the  obscene  animal  to  whom  ho  had  chained  himself ; 
I  will  not  tell  of  his  increasing  remorse,  as  day  by  day 
the  terrors  of  his  position  conqiasscd  him  about,  and 
the  complicated  events  springing  from  his  crime 
hemmed  him  in  like  torturers  and  foes. 

The  suspicions  of  his  brother's  widow,  and  her 
sojourn  with  him,  led  to  a  daily  battle,  through  which 
Hermancc’s  courage  alone  brought  her  safely.  A 
hundred  times  her  life  was  in  danger,  for  Alphonse 
was  an  amateur  of  his  profession,  and  thirsted  to  try 
his  murderous  skill  upon  the  lean  mummy  who  so 
bravely  defied  him.  But  in  the  hennit’s  daughter  he 
had  an  antagonist  whose  wits  had  been  sharpened  into 
preternatural  quickness  by  that  Arcadian  system  of 
edueation  which  the  shepherd-count  had  pursued  with 
such  verve  and  zest.  Hence  the  snake  found  himself 
baflled  at  every  turn,  flung  back  at  every  spring, 
till  at  length,  quite  cowed  by  her  suijerior  skill,  he 
verily  believed  he  was  dealing  with  the  devil,  and 
not  with  a  few  feminine  bones  encased  in  the  skin 
of  an  ape.  Hermance  lived  upon  biscuits  and  boiled 
eggs,  with  now  and  then  a  radish  or  a  small  raw 
onion  for  a  treat.  Into  tliis  diet  it  was  unpossible 
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to  insert  any  of  those  ingredients  over  which  the  in  which  she  permitted  herself  to  range,  hence  it  by 

small,  vivid,  serpent  eye  of  Alphonse  Drossi  so  often  no  means  unnerved  her. 

gloated.  “  I  always  meant  to  take  you  into  my  confidence. 

So  day  by  day  the  battle  waxed  hot  between  the  Agnes,”  said  Mr.  Xorman.  “I  was  sure  you  would 
foes,  and  inch  by  inch  llermance  gained  ground,  till  pity  me ;  and  1  w.ant  your  help  to  leave  this  cursed 
the  victory  was  almost  hers,  and  then  a  cunning  countiy,  and  rid  myself  of  the  venomous  beast  that 
strategist  came  uiron  the  field  and  snatched  it  from  has  fastoncil  on  me.” 

her.  “  1  can't  help  you,”  answereil  Agnes  shortly. 

From  their  first  interview  she  was  convinced  that  “Yes  you  can.  You  can  write  to  old  (Irind  for  me, 
the  man  who  stood  before  her  was  not  her  husband,  in  Schmidt's  hand.  I  have  writing  of  his  you  can  copy. 
Ferris  Xorman.  AVhen  the  dead  man  was  brought  I  have  never  dared  answer  a  letter  of  Grind's  yet.  I 
down  to  Wcllclose,  and  Mr.  Grind,  with  all  his  stony  have  not  ventured  beyond  the  signature  of  a  cheque, 
8elf-posse.-.sion  restored,  had  gazed  down  upon  his  face,  and  even  that  lot>k3  suspicious.'’ 

the  frightful  suspicion  seized  him  that  tliis  was  not  Agnes  understood  now  why  that  money  was  sent  to 
Leslie  Xorman.  The  long  foreboding  in  his  own  mind,  her  at  Rydc,  but  she  held  her  peace, 

that,  should  the  wonderful  likeness  between  huu  and  “  Doubtless  that  stony  old  milestone  suspects  you,” 

his  brother  be  known  to  Leslie,  he  would  avail  himself  she  said. 

of  it  to  perpetrate  some  devilry,  seemed  suddenly  ful-  “  Hut  for  Fairy’s  sake  be  will  do  nothing  unless  I 

filled.  And  ^Ir.  Grind  trembled  as  there  rose  up  touch  the  bank,  then  he’ll  show  me  no  mercy.” 
vividly  before  his  spirit  a  vision  of  the  truth.  Then  it  “Then  leave  the  bank  alone.” 

was  he  sent  for  Justine  Vanternie  and  for  llermance,  “  Unfortunately  I  can’t  leave  the  bank  alone,  Agnes, 
and  confided  to  these  two  the  horrible  doubt  that  I  want  to  wind  up  the  whole  affair,  realise  my  portion, 
possessed  him.  And  at  this  crisis  the  wife  of  Ferris  and  go  to  a  safer  land.” 

Norman  boldly  proposed  going  to  her  husband,  to  “  AVhere  there  are  no  policemen,”  said  Agnes, 

identify  him  if  living,  to  avenge  him  if  dead.  Pre-  Mr.  Xorman  rose  we.arily  and  jiaced  the  room, 

pared,  then,  as  she  was  to  be  suspicious,  she  penetrated  “  There  is  not  much  help  in  you,  Agnes,”  he  retorted ; 
quickly  Mr.  Xorman's  mask,  and  rapidly  noted  the  “  you  are  not  so  clever  as  you  were.” 
shades  of  manner  and  of  speech  in  which  he  differed  “  AVh.en  people  get  into  scrapes  they  always  find 
from  his  brother  Ferris.  Consummate  actor  as  he  was,  their  friends  less  helpful.  I  am  not  going  to  put  my 
he  knew  too  little  of  the  poor  tramp  Schmidt  to  present  head  into  a  trap  for  your  sake,  Leslie  Xorman.  You 
an  exact  copy  of  him  in  his  daily  life,  even  with  all  have  made  a  tool  of  me  all  your  life.  I  am  rather  tired 
Drossi's  prompting.  So,  although  to  the  outer  world  of  that  sort  of  thing  now.” 
he  might  play  his  part  triumphantly,  he  could  not  Mr.  Xorman  was  stung. 

deceive  the  eye  of  the  wife  who,  in  her  own  queer  “  Allow  me  to  give  you  some  advice,”  he  said 

way,  had  loved  the  scamp,  in  spite  of  his  faults  and  gravely.  “You  and  that  demon  of  a  woman  who  is 

contempt  for  herself.  plotting  against  me  had  better  be  cautious.  To  keep 

But  to  believe  in  Mr.  Norman’s  identity  and  guilt  back  Drossi  from  mischief  is  like  holding  in  a  hungry 
was  not  to  prove  them,  and  for  proofs  llermance  worked  tiger.” 

indefatigably.  Truly,  the  battle  between  her  and  her  “  Beware  yourself,”  retorted  Agnes  fiercely.  “  I 
foes  was  a  battle  royal,  and  the  constant  watchfulness,  don’t  want  to  hang  you,  because  you  are  my  brother- 
the  irksome  labour  required  in  playing  his  ugly  part  in-law,  but  if  you  let  loose  that  tame  rattlesnake  of 
often  brought  Mr.  Norman  to  the  verge  of  disgust,  yours  cither  upon  me  or  that  plucky  little  bag  of  bones, 
To  suspect  that  he  was  acting  before  eyes  that  pierced  llermance,  then  look  out  for  the  rope.  Mrs.  Ferris 
his  cunning,  before  hands  that  waited  to  tear  the  mask  Xonnan  has  fully  prepared  for  all  emergencies.  In 
from  his  face,  dispirited  him.  lie  grew  reckless,  and  case  of  her  death  you  will  be  arrested  immediately, 
one  day,  after  a  sharp  duel  with  the  keen-witted  under  your  assumed  name,  upon  suspicion  of  having 
mummy,  he  flung  himself  in  utter  weariness  into  a  killed  your  wife.  How  would  you  like  that  turn  of 
chair  by  Agnes's  side,  and  said  abruptly —  affairs  ?” 

“I  am  weary  of  all  this.  I  have  played  out  my  “Really,  I  begin  to  respect  my  wife,”  returned 
play.  Agnes,  you  know  me,  I  am  certain.”  Mr.  Xorman,  with  a  light  laugh.  “She  is  a  most 

“Rather,”  ansrvered  that  young  lady.  “I  have  had  cunning,  respectable,  high-born  old  cat.” 
a  suspicion  this  long  tunc  past.  No !  hands  off,  please !  But  after  this  he  uttered  no  more  threats  against  the 
Your  game  frightens  me.  I  am  not  squeamish,  but  I  hermit's  daughter. 

can’t  stand  murder ;  that's  slightly  too  big  even  for  my  “After  all,  Agnes,”  he  remarked,  “although  I  am 
clastic  conscience.”  saddled  with  a  ‘  baked  monkey’  for  a  wife,  and 

It  was  then  Mr.  Xorman  entered  into  his  justifica-  a  rattlesnake  for  a  friend,  I  have  the  consolation 
tion,  and  pleaded  his  own  cause  so  plausibly,  that  of  being  rich.  In  every  position  it  is  only  money  that 
Agnes,  having  but  a  shallow  mind,  and  being  of  too  is  safety.” 

coarse  a  nature  to  comprehend  the  nicer  divisions  that  This  impressed  Agnes  as  he  meant  it  should.  She 
Bcparate  guilt  from  innocence,  ^vas  greatly  inclined  to  set  a  high  value  on  money,  and  had  a  strong  capacity 
believe  his  protestations.  The  deed  being  done,  she  for  spending  it.  This  last  always  kept  her  poor  and 
looked  upon  his  personation  of  Schmidt  as  a  clever  greedy,  and  so,  having  a  fine  chivalric  eye  to  her  pecu- 
piece  of  wickedness,  quite  coming  within  the  latitude  niary  benefit,  she  brought  it  to  bear  upon  her  position 
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now,  and  decided  to  wait  a  few  days  before  divulguig 
Mr.  Norman's  confession  to  llennance. 

During  this  short  period  he  gave  way  to  old  habits, 
and  often  discussed  his  plans  with  her,  daring  at  times 
to  speak  of  peace  in  some  distant  land.  lie  always 
talked  of  taking  Fairy  with  him.  It  never  occurred 
to  him  that  she  might  object  to  accompany  such  a 
husband,  or  if  the  idea  of  her  refusal  crossed  his  mind 
it  seemed  too  slight  an  obstacle  to  be  discussed.  His 
ignorance  of  her  abode  alone  perplexed  him,  and  he 
offered  large  bribes  to  Agnes  to  discover  this  through 
Hcrmancc.  But  Agues  was  only  half  his  friend. 
Coarse,  selfish  as  she  was,  there  was  a  measure  beyond 
which  her  capacity  for  evil  would  not  go.  Her  posi¬ 
tion  now  frightened  her,  and  it  was  only  under  the 
shadow  of  the  bolder  and  more  cultivated  nature  of 
the  hermit's  daughter  that  she  felt  safe.  Hence,  after 
a  few  days’  hesitation,  she  came  over  heartily  to  her 
side.  For  the  first  time  in  her  life  the  girl’s  common¬ 
place,  coarse,  cunning  mind  was  dominated  by  a  supe¬ 
rior  intelligence — an  intelligence  whose  spice  of  vicious- 
ncss  rendered  it  comprehensible  and  resjiectable  in  her 
eyes.  Hence  she  devoted  herself  to  Hormance  with  a 
feeling  which  she  had  never  yet  eherished  for  any  other 
woman.  She  reverenced,  she  envied  that  astute  and 
subtle  spirit ;  she  even  feared  it.  And  for  all  Leslie’s 
bribes  she  dared  not  rouse  those  keen  wits  against  her¬ 
self  by  impertinent  questioning. 

And  as  to  spying,  listening,  opening  letters,  tamper¬ 
ing  with  locks,  or  searching  desks  and  pockets,  was  not 
the  vicious  Do  riciqjont  nose  always  there  before  her, 
and  in  these  things,  as  in  all  else,  ever  her  mistress  ? 

To  spy,  to  search,  to  listen,  to  watch,  to  tell  pious 
lies,  all  enter  into  the  French  code  of  honour,  and 
these  can  be  done  by  a  woman  of  the  Latin  races  as  a 
duty — done  with  self-abnegation  and  an  increase  of 
self-respect.  It  is  a  war  of  wits  to  her,  or  a  Aveapon  of 
defence  to  shield  home,  honour,  or  children,  while  such 
a  course  to  an  Englishwoman  would  be  a  loathing  and 
a  shame.  Her  nature  must  be  low  indeed  if  she  ean 
stoop  to  such  a  system.  But  Agnes  had  never  gone 
deep  enough  into  the  study  of  national  morals  to 
understand  that  honour  in  one  land  may  be  something 
else  in  another,  so  she  misapprehended  llennance,  and 
looked  on  in  wonderful  admiration  as  that  vicious  nose 
spied  its  way  into  every  secret,  and  those  castanet 
fingeis  snapped  and  rattled  in  the  air,  revelling  in 
some  sly  and  villainous  manoeuvre  that  gave  her  an 
advantage  over  her  enemies. 

“  She  outdoes  me,’’  said  Agnes  to  herself.  “  She 
sticks  at  nothing.’’ 

llennance  simply  thought  that  she  was  doing  her 
duty  skilfully,  and  fighting  her  fearful  battle  against 
odds  in  a  manner  worthy  of  her  father  and  her  educa¬ 
tion. 

And  she  was  right.  A  detective  docs  not  stand 
wavering  before  the  ceremony  of  a  seal  or  a  lock.  ^Vnd 
there  was  not  a  man  in  all  the  force  readier  or  more 
undaunted  than  this  little  wizeiud  woman,  who  risked 
Ler  life  to  avenge  the  scampish  husband  who  had 
despised  her. 

On  hearing  from  Agnes  that  Mr.  Norman  had 
acknc  wledged  himself  to  her,  she  sent  word  at  once  to 


Mr.  Grind,  adding  all  those  proofs  to  her  letter  which 
she  had  accumulated  through  listening,  spying,  and 
other  strategies. 

Horrified  at  this  verification  of  his  belief,  Mr.  Grind, 
unlike  himself,  remained  a  day  or  two  undecided, 
wavering,  on  his  course  of  conduct.  The  links  of 
habit,  the  ties  of  memory,  inclined  him  to  deal  gently 
with  the  man  whose  childhood  and  youth  he  had 
watched.  Then,  too,  consideration  for  Fairy,  who 
would  certainly  die  under  this  great  misery  were  it 
made  known  to  her,  held  him  back.  He  decided  at 
last  on  forcing  Leslie  Norman  to  quit  England  for  ever, 
binding  him  by  the  power  he  held  over  him  never  to 
molest  his  unhajApy  Avife,  or  even  make  knoAvn  his 
existence  to  hei’.  Drossi  he  was  resolved  to  give  up 
to  the  police  to  be  sent  over  to  Belgium  as  an  escaped 
format.  But  during  his  period  of  deliberation,  Minnie 
Sinclair  came  secretly  on  the  field  of  battle,  an  invisible 
foe,  ungucssed  at,  therefore  dangerous  and  deadly. 

In  a  fcAV  days,  when  IMr.  Grind’s  thunder  reached 
Brighton,  he  and  his  confederates  Avere  astonished 
by  Leslie  Norman  presenting  to  them  a  bold  front, 
and  demanding  on  his  side  that  his  Avife  should  be 
shiehled  from  the  love  of  Philii)  Rayner,  and  as.surance3 
should  be  given  him  that  these  tAvo  Avould  never  meet 
again.  He  Avas,  of  coui-se,  careful  not  to  betray  his 
knoAvledge  of  Fairy’s  abode,  hence  they  still  deemed 
her  secure  and  safe  from  his  intrusion. 

His  request  bcAvildcred  Justine  as  much  as  it  asto¬ 
nished  llennance  and  Mr.  Grind;  nevertheless,  all 
agreed  that  they  had  no  alternative  but  to  consent  to 
it,  ami  this  for  Fairy’s  OAvn  sake;  hard  as  it  was,  she 
and  Philip  had  better  part  for  ever  than  meet  under 
such  terrible  circumstances.  But  in  Philip  himself 
they  found  an  unexpected  obstacle.  He  argued  that 
Leslie  Norman,  by  his  guilt  in  abetting  Drossi  s  crime, 
and  by  his  OAvn  assumed  death,  had  divorced  himself 
from  his  Avife  for  ever,  and  he  had  no  right  now  to 
claim  any  part  in  her  life  or  her  duty.  Nevertheless 
Philip  knew  that  he  had  only  to  divulge  the  fact  of  his 
existence  to  Fairy  in  order  not  only  to  raise  an  in¬ 
surmountable  barrier  against  an  intercourse  betAveen 
himself  and  her,  but  also  so  to  torture  her  sensitive 
s^iirit  that  life  Avould  become  to  her  an  intolerable 
burden ;  but  a  burden  soon  to  be  laid  doAvn,  for  all  ^ 
foresaAV  that  a  secret  such  as  this  AA'Ould  kill  her.  She 
Avould  feel  bound  not  to  betray  the  father  of  her  child, 
Avhilc  in  the  generous  interpretation  of  her  duty  she 
might  also  feel  bound  to  let  him  at  times  see  this  child; 
and  once  admitted  to  an  intcrvieAV,  Mr.  Norman’s 
eunning,  cruel,  and  tyrannous  character  AS'Ould  so  re¬ 
assert  itself  that  death  Avould  be  her  solo  refuge  from 
his  poAver. 

Reason  may  doubt  and  logic  may  deny,  but  there 
are  natures  of  a  strong  mesmeric  or  magnetic  force 
Avho  can  utterly  beAvildcr  the  brain  and  benumb  the 
Avill  of  their  victims.  There  is  a  something  in  them 
Avhich  acts  like  the  shake  given  by  the  cat  to  the 
mouse,  by  the  lion  to  his  prey — a  shake  Avhich  does  not 
destroy  consciousness,  but  does  aAvay  with  fear  and 
loathing,  putting  in  their  place  a  strange  lethargy  and 
renunciation  of  all  resistance  to  the  Avill  and  grip  of 
the  destroyer.  ,  Such  a  iiatiu’C  Avas  Leslie  Norman’s, 
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and  if  the  pages  of  his  life,  only  glanced  at  here,  were 
laid  bare,  they  would  tell  strange  secrets. 

To  save  Fairy  from  all  the  horrors  that  might  arise 
should  this  mau  discover  her  retreat  and  carry  out  his 
threat  of  making  known  to  licr  his  existence,  Philip 
agreed  to  accompany  Justine  to  the  meeting  arranged 
to  take  place  at  Brighton,  and  there  do  his  best  to  aid 
in  forcing  him  to  accede  to  Mr.  Grind's  terms.  Justine, 
too,  hoped  something  more  from  this  interview.  She 
judged  rightly  that  the  sight  of  Fairy's  living  husband 
would  be  far  mightier  than  hearsay — for  the  sense  of 
the  eye  is  stronger  than  the  sense  of  the  car — and  when 
he  looked  upon  this  living  barrier  of  flesh  and  blood 
the  tide  of  his  passion  would  ebb  back  into  tenderness 
and  friendship.  She  counted,  too,  on  his  generosity. 
To  save  Fairy  from  sorrow,  he  was  capable  of  pledging 
himself  to  see  her  no  more.  Hence,  as  she  looked  upon 
the  farewell  between  Fairy  and  Philip,  she  had  a  true 
forebo<ling  in  her  heart  that  it  was  final. 

To  tell  how  cleverly  Mr.  Norman  and  Minnie  ar¬ 
ranged  the  trap  into  which  Aunt  Justine  fell  would 
make  this  story  too  long.  Enough  that  both  she  and 
Hennance  were  for  a  time  deceived.  She  was  drawn 
from  Cornwall  to  Brighton,  and  Fairy,  left  unprotected, 
was  cruelly  slain  by  the  craft  that  had  willed  her 
destruction. 


A  BROKEN  LIFE. 

“  Something  oddly 

This  bookman's  prating ;  yet  be  taiks  half  weeping." 

Ford. 


COME  hither,  dear  little  Edith, 

And  sit  yon  down  by  me. 

And  as  the  twilight’s  creeping 
Out  over  you  cold  grey  sea, 

I'll  tell  to  yon,  love,  a  story 
Of  days  that  no  more  may  be. 

Yon'rc  but  a  child,  dear  Edith, 

And  I  am  a  broken  man, 

Aye,  baffled,  and  heart-worn,  and  dreary. 
Ere  half  life's  race  I  ran : 
hly  life's  like  a  tale  half  finished, 

A  void  without  aim  or  plan. 


IIow  like  yon  are  to  your  sister ! 

With  those  selfsame  violet  eyes. 
That  preached  to  my  boyhood's  spirit 
Love's  holiest  homilies ; 

Ere  I  watched  my  poor  darling  dying. 
As  a  sweet  summer  day  it  dies  1  • 

“  But  tell  me  the  tale  yon  promise" 
(Said  the  little  one  nnto  me), 

“For  homeward  we  must  be  wending 
Ere  the  mists  have  reached  the  lea, 
And  the  seabirds  home  are  soaring 
From  the  cold,  dnll,  rainy  sea." 

«  •  Si 


A  boy  and  a  girl  were  standing 
On  a  quaintly  carven  stair, 
Outlooking  over  the  meadows, 

While  the  odorons  summer  air 
Came  floating  in  through  the  lattice 
To  play  with  her  golden  hair. 


They  were  born  in  the  same  lone  village ; 

As  they  played  'ncath  the  summer  sun, 
I-ovo  entered  the  two  child-spirits. 

And  made  their  two  hearts  one. 


Though  the  boy  he  was  haughty  and  wayward. 

And  the  girl  she  was  shy  as  a  non. 

So  their  hearts'  tendrils  twined  together : 

Ah  me  I  they'd  no  other  choice, 

For  earth  held  no  sound  to  charm  him 
Like  the  ripple  of  her  voice, 

For  whose  low-toned,  silvery  mnsio 
lie  did  thank  his  God  and  rejoice. 

He  was  poor  and  proud,  and  to  leave  her 
Was  a  pang  that  was  ill  to  bear ; 

When  he  came  to  the  Giant  City, 

Alone  midst  the  millions  there, 

He  felt — till  Hope  whispered,  “  Onward  I 
And  the  lanrels  of  fame  thon'lt  wear." 

Poor  fool  I — with  the  heart  of  a  poet. 

But  weak  hand  for  the  poet's  pen. 

To  win  him  the  bubble  called  honour. 

Amongst  his  fellow-men ; 

So  he  scribbled,  and  starved,  and  straggled. 

Yet  his  soul  dwelt  in  dreamland  then  ! 

But  bis  lays  with  one  thought  were  laden. 

And  his  lyre  had  but  one  sweet  tone. 

And  his  muse,  why  'twas  ouly  Nellie, 

And  her  praise  bis  best  pay  alone  1 
When  he  asked  for  bread,  the  town  gave  him 
Its  cold  contempt  and — a  stone. 

Yet  his  heart  it  was  full  of  mnsio 
As  the  heart  of  a  bird  in  spring. 

But  the  lyre  of  his  soul  he  ouly 
Would  play  on  a  single  string ; 

So  the  world  would  not  wait  to  listen-^ 

What  cares  it  for  such  a  thing  ? 

“  Ah,  me  I"  sighed  that  one-voiced  poet, 

“  What  a  lie  is  that  thing  called  life  I 
No  end  to  its  turmoil  and  sorrow. 

No  rest  to  its  sordid  strife. 

Till  I  win  a  home  for  my  darling, 

For  my  own  little  dear  child- wife  I" 

So  that  poet,  who  watched  the  stars  out. 

Wrought  on  with  fast  weak'niug  will, 

For  the  scorn  of  dull  fools  he  hated 

Struck  the  tide  of  bis  heart's  pulse  chill ; 

From  his  dream  he  was  rudely  wakened. 

And  home  seemed  no  nearer  still. 

He  wandered  away  from  the  city 
In  the  season  of  bees  and  flowers ; 

IIow  dim  through  his  tears  looked  the  distance. 

Its  palaces,  marts,  and  towers  ; 

The  sun  it  was  redly  sinking 
As  he  neared  you  old  homo  of  ours. 

They  told  him  his  love  lay  dying ! 

As  her  forehead  he  bent  to  kiss. 

Went  a  wail  up  to  God  in  Heaven 
F'rom  those  quivering  lips  of  his : 

“  God  1  were  we  for  earth  too  happy, 

That  my  dream  it  all  ends  in — this  7" 

He  sailed  the  sea,  with  his  sorrow 
That  never  shall  leave  him  more. 

To  fight  with  wild  men  for  freedom 
Away  on  an  alien  shore ; 

He  cursed  every  shot  that  missed  him. 

And  that  sad,  charmed  life  he  bore. 

You  shudder,  my  little  Edith, 

At  the  thought  of  that  ghastly  strife. 

Where  blood  it  ran  thick  as  water, 

And  each  yard  with  death  was  rife? 

Huiih !  darling,  my  tale  is  ended, 

For— »i)'ue  is  that  broken  life  I 

W.  B.  B.  Stevens. 
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573.— Pi-AiTED  Mat, 


572. — Crochet  Insertion. 
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the  work  with  2  plain  rounds  in 
double  eroehet.  The  crochet  is  then 
lined  with  metallic  paper,  and  on  the 
bottom  of  the  mateh-staiid  is  a  piece 
of  emery-i  aper,  to  make  the  matches 
li^ditcpiickly.  'I'he  barrel  has aleathcr 
moiUitinj:  witli  steel  ornaments. 


57{). 

TAiii-K -Napkin 
Rin«. 

Stretch  a  strip 
of  cashmere  of 
a  bright  shade 
of  crimson  over 
a  jiiece  of  toilc 
l  ine,  and  work 
the  pattern 
over  it  in  point 
russe  with  line 
silk.  The  outer 
borders  have 
white  and 
black  outlines, 
and  leatlets  of 
green  silk.  Tin 
stars  have 
black  and  blue 
outlines,  a  yel¬ 
low  cross  and 
dots.  '1'  h  e 
ligure  between 
the  stars  is 
black  and 
yellow. 


573.— PLAiiEn  Mat. 

This  mat  is  j.laited  with  white  cotton 
or  coloured  worsted  cord.  'I'he  plaiting 
is  worke<l  backwiirds  and  forwards  by 
forming  button-hole  stitches  with  one 
jiiece  of  cord  over  anotlier  piece,  .‘'cw 
the  ends  of  the  two  pieces  together, 
and  begin  with  a  row  of  button-hole 
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571. — BAi;r.EL  Jutcii-stanp. 


stitch  loops  at  a  distance  of  one- 
si.\th  of  an  inch  ;  in  the  2nd  row 
the  loops  must  be  worked  be¬ 
tween  those  of  the  preceding  row 
over  the  same  row.  'riie  3rd 
row  is  worked  over  a  fresh  piece 
of  cord  in  a  contrary  direction, 
but  the  loops  must  be  twisted 
through  those  of  the  2nd  row.  as 
can  be  seen  from  illustration. 
'Ihe  2nd  and  3rd  rows  are  re¬ 
peated  till  the  mat  is  large 
enough.  'I'lie  plaiting  is  edged 
all  round  with  a  border  worked 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  1st 
and  2nd  rows. 


UK*!* 


575.— Design  for  Matcii-st.vnd  (')71) 


57-1  and  5/5. 

Rap.iiel 

Match-stand 


Materials  for 
one  pair:  Scar¬ 
let,  black',  and 
maize  purse  silk, 
one  sktin  of 
each. 

'I'he  crochet 
work  with 
which  this 
pretty  little 
barrel  is  co¬ 
vered  is  wor¬ 
ked  entirely  in 
double  crochet. 
Make  a  foun¬ 
dation  chain  of 
9()  stitches 
with  the  scar¬ 
let  silk,  join 
the  stitches 
into  a  circle, 
W’ork  2  rounds 
in  double  cro¬ 
chet,  and  begin 
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a  piece  of  transparent  paper,  fasten  it  on  a  piece  of  toik 
dree,  and  tack  the  inignardise  on  the  same,  following 
exactly  the  outlines  of  the  pattern.  Then  insert  the 
crochet  needle  with  very  fine  cotton  into  the  loops  of  the 
mignardise,  and  work  chain  stitches,  always  following 
the  pattern  exactly.  To  complete  the  square,  work  all 
round  a  row  of  chain  stitch.  This  square  looks  very 
well  alternated  with  others  in  linen  embroidered  in 
point  russe.  It  is  suitable  for  couvrettes,  bcrceaunette- 
covers,  &c.,  lined  with  coloured  silk  or  glazed  calico. 
It  may  also  be  used  for  antimacassars ;  if  for  the  latter 
it  must  be  edged  with  a  narrow  crochet  border. 


BEETHOVEN:  HIS  LIFE,  HIS  WORKS,  AND 
THEIR  INTERPRETERS. 

There  are  three  epochs  in  musical  art  which  have 
been  well  and  happily  classified  by  a  French 
writer  as  the  architectural  period,  of  which  Sebastian 
Bach  was  the  Vitruvius;  the  period  of  the  soul,  so 
deliciously  exemplified  in  Mozart;  while  with  Beet¬ 
hoven  commences  the  great,  the  infinite  period  of  the 
human  mind:  literature,  history,  and  philosophy  W’cre 
each  and  all  impressed  into  the  service  of  this  grand 
and  sublime  Titan  to  ennoble,  aggrandise,  and  regene¬ 
rate  the  science  of  music;  from  the  historic  element 
thus  intermingled  proceeded  the  magnificent  liitiits  of 
Athens,  and  the  grand  overtures  to  E'jmont  and  Corio- 
lanus.  Beethoven’s  fondness  for  history  was  a  passion 
that  clung  to  him  through  life.  During  his  last  illness, 
when  all  his  usual  avocations  and  interests  were  as 
things  of  the  past,  he  lay  surrounded  by  his  favourite 
books,  Plutarch's  Lives,  and  the  works  of  many  eminent 
ancient  writers,  and  one  of  his  latest  subjects  of  dis¬ 
cussion  was  the  character  of  Lucius  Junius  Brutus, 
which  he  greatly  admired;  but  at  that  melancholy 
period  of  his  life  we  have  not  yet  arrived,  but  have  to 
do  with  his  birth  at  the  university  town  of  Bonn,  on 
the  17th  of  December,  1770.  Beethoven  came  of  a 
musical  family,  both  his  father  and  grandfather  having 
been  musicians  of  no  inconsiderable  repute  in  his  native 
city. 

The  little  I.udwig  was  destined  by  his  father  to 
follow  his  own  profession,  and  by  him  kept  pretty 
closely  to  his  pianoforte  practice,  to  which,  as  well  as 
to  the  violin,  he  seems  to  have  had  rather  an  aversion 
than  otherwise.  His  next  instructor,  after  his  father, 
was  a  M.  Pfeiffer,  to  whom  his  pupil  always  considered 
himself  more  indebted  than  to  any  of  his  subsequent 
teachers.  In  his  early  years  the  organ  was  his  favourite 
instrument,  anil  to  his  continual  practice  iqmn  it  he 
hhnself  attributed  a  certain  heaviness  of  touch  notice¬ 
able  in  his  pianoforte  playing. 

He  was  only  fifteen  when  he  was  apjiointcd  organist 
of  the  electoral  chapel  at  Bonn,  a  post  which  he  occu- 
pietl  for  seven  years,  and  relinquished  it  to  repair  to 
Vienna  and  prosecute  his  studies  there  under  the 
guidance  of  the  veteran  musician,  Joseph  Haydn,  and 
in  this  city,  the  centre  point  of  mu.Jcal  Germany,  and 
the  training-school  of  ^lozart,  Haydn,  AVeber,  and 
Spohr,  the  young  student  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
future  greatness,  and,  moreover,  formed  the  acquaint¬ 


ance  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  in  the  world  of 
science,  literature,  and  art. 

Ilis  chief  friend  and  patron  w’as  the  noble-minded, 
generous,  and  intellectual  Prince  Karl  von  Lichnowsky, 
who  had  a  just  claim  to  the  title  of  Maecen.es,  w  hich  so 
many  have  usuiqicd,  and  wdio,  with  his  amiable  and 
accomplished  partner,  the  Princess  Chiistiane,  formerly 
Countess  Thun — poor  Mozart's  early  patroness — took 
tlie  warmest  interest  and  delight  in  his  rising  talent. 
They  treated  him  as  their  own  son,  and  Beethoveu 
remained  under  their  hospitable  roof  for  several  ycai-s, 
the  prince  becoming  his  pupil  for  music — a  kind  and 
delicate  pretext,  we  are  disposed  to  believe,  for  allowing 
him  the  handsome  yearly  income  of  six  hundred  florins. 
It  is  to  be  lamented  that  his  temper  and  behaviour 
were  not  at  all  times  of  a  nature  to  repay  tlii  ir  kind¬ 
ness  as  it  deserved.  Of  the  gentle  and  sweet-tenqiered 
princess,  Beethoven  himself  says,  jestingly,  she  carried 
her  motherly  fondness  for  him  to  such  an  extent  that 
she  was  “very  often  on  the  point  of  having  a  glass 
shade  made  to  put  over  him.”  Pity  a  better  return 
was  not  made  for  so  much  kindness,  but  even  at  th.at 
age  Beethoven’s  disposition  di.«played  signs  of  the 
rugged,  sullen  obstinacy  and  intractability  that  charac¬ 
terised  it  through  life,  and  which  his  distressing  deaf¬ 
ness  rendered  more  and  more  morose  and  irritable  as 
years  grew  on.  More  amiable  features  in  his  character, 
and  which  also  evinced  themselves  betimes,  were  his 
freedom  from  vanity  and  comparative  indifference  to 
licrsonal  attacks  and  criticism,  and  the  total  absence  of 
anything  like  subservience  to  rank  or  wealth,  a  feeling 
which  he  sometimes  carried  to  an  excess  amounting  to 
ludeness.  AVith  Beethoven  it  was  pre-eminence  of 
mind  alone  that  endowed  a  man  with  pre-eminence 
over  his  fellows.  So  much  for  his  mental  qualifications: 
as  for  his  artistic  genius,  he  possessed  in  particular  a 
warm  and  vivid  imagination,  and,  at  this  period,  a 
correct  and  sensitive  ear,  but  very  little  knowledge  of 
the  science  of  harmony  and  counterpoint.  Into  these 
mysteries  it  was  Haydn’s  task  to  initiate  him,  but  the 
easy-going  and  good-natured  old  composer  contented 
himself  chiefly  with  letting  his  wayward  pupil  do  as  he 
pleased,  and  this  lax  style  of  instruction  not  suiting 
the  ardent  and  impatient  neophyte,  a  coolness  arose 
between  the  master  and  pupil  which  ended  in  the 
latter’s  discontinuing  his  lessons. 

During  the  dozen  years  spent  in  this  comparative 
seclu.sion,  proofs  of  Beethoven’s  advancement  in  tlie 
art  which  was  soon  to  acknowledge  him  as  its  monarch 
are  to  be  found  in  numerous  sonatas,  trios,  concertos, 
quartets,  and  symphonies.  He  ahso  composed  the 
music  of  a  ballet,  entitled  The  Creations  of  Prometheus, 
and  which  was  performed  in  1799  at  the  Imperial 
Opera  House.  Beethoven  was,  except  on  rare  occasions, 
by  no  means  a  rapid  writer.  His  corrections,  too,  were 
most  rigid,  and  are  said  to  have  occiqiied  on  an  average 
one-third  of  the  time  employed  in  their  conqxisition. 
All  his  works?,  too,  written  at  that  period,  cnjoyeil  tlie 
advantage  of  being  fii’st  tried  in  private,  so  to  sjie.ak, 
.at  the  refined  amateur  parties  of  his  noble  patron. 
Prince  Lichnowsky,  and  of  being  executed  by  a  ijuartet 
of  performers  who,  by  their  superior  skill,  had  acquired 
the  highest  icuowu.  A  droll  letter  is  extant,  addressed 
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by  Beethoven  to  this  celebrated  quartet  on  an  occasion 
when  one  of  his  great  and  most  dilHcult  works  was 
about  to  be  performed  for  the  first  time  before  a  select 
and  critical  audience : — 

“  My  peau  Fi’.iends, — Herewith  each  of  you  will 
receive  what  belongs  to  him,  and  is  hereby  engaged 
upon  condition  that  each  binds  himself  upon  his  honour 
to  do  his  best  to  distinguish  himself  and  to  surpass  the 
rest.  This  jiaper  must  be  signed  by  each  of  those  who 
have  to  co-operate  in  the  affair  in  question. — Luuwu; 
Beethoven." 

This  humorous  document  w'as  signed  by  each  of 
the  four  renowned  instrumentalists,  and  as  the  quartet 
enraptured  the  musical  and  discriminating  circle  met 
at  the  Prince  Lichnowsky's,  it  must  be  concluded  that 
one  and  all  followed  the  direction  of  their  great  chief, 
and  strove  to  surpass  each  other  in  the  execution  of 
his  work. 

In  1802  we  find  Beethoven  engaged  in  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  his  first  grand  dramatic  work,  if  the  term  may 
properly  be  applied  to  a  sacred  subject — Christ  on 
the  Mount  of  Olives;  but  Beethoven  himself  freii[ueutly 
said  that  ho  had  treated  the  character  of  our  Lord 
too  dramatically  for  an  oratorio.  There  is  a  curious 
coincidence  connected  with  this  work,  and  that  is  that 
Beethoven  wrote  it  in  the  same  sjiot  in  which,  five 
years  after,  he  imagined  .and  wrote  his  only  but  sublime 
opera  of  FiJelio — that  is,  perched  up  about  two  feet 
from  the  ground,  between  the  projecting  branches  of  a 
lofty  oak,  in  a  thickly-wooded  part  of  the  park  sur¬ 
rounding  the  summcr-ijalace  of  Scluinbrun.  In  the 
spring  of  1802  Beethoven  was  attacked  with  a  severe 
illness,  and  obliged  to  remove  for  change  of  air  to  a 
little  secluded  village  called  Heiligenstadt,  about  seven 
miles  away  from  Vienna.  Here  he  made  his  will,  in 
which  he  named  as  joint  heirs  to  his  property  his 
brothers  Carl  and  Johann,  although  he  had  never 
experienced  much  kindness  or  affection  from  them. 
Tliat  the  deprivation  of  the  sense  of  hc.aring  was  a 
giievous  aflliction  to  him,  and  tended  to  sour  his 
temper,  is  evident  throughout  this  interesting  docu¬ 
ment,  in  which  he  speaks  of  his  life  as  “  a  state  of  end¬ 
less  suffering,”  and  says  he  h.as  abandoned  all  the  hopes 
of  a  cure  which  hitherto  he  had  p.artly  entertained. 

“As  the  leaves  of  autumn  fall  to  the  ground,”  ho 
writes,  “  so  is  th.at  hope  become  withered  in  me.”  A 
deep  melancholy  from  this  time  took  possession  of  him. 
It  is  p.athetic  to  read  the  aspirations  of  this  noble  mind 
after  one  gleam  of  happiness— a  yc.arning  pr.ayer  that 
will  find  an  echo  in  many  a  hejirt.  “  Oh,  Providence, 
grant  that  a  pure  day  of  joy  may  once  brc.ak  for  me ! 
How  long  have  I  been  a  stranger  to  the  delightful 
sound  of  real  joy !” 

Next  in  succession  to  the  Mount  of  Olives  comes  his 
Siiifunin  Eroiea  (Heroic  Sjunphony),  intended  as  an  act 
of  honuige  to  the  first  Najioleon,  who  was  his  great 
idol-hero — for  Beethoven  w.as  in  heart  .and  principle 
republican — and  whose  intention  he  thought  it  was 
to  establish  France  upon  the  broadest  republican  basis; 
but  when  the  object  of  his  hero-worship  caused  himself 
to  be  crowned  Enqjeror  of  the  French,  Beethoven,  in  a 
torrent  of  rage,  tore  off  the  title-page  with  its  dedica¬ 


tion,  and  threw  it  on  the  ground.  When  he  had  re¬ 
covered  sutliciently  from  his  auger  and  disappoint¬ 
ment  to  allow  its  being  published  with  its  original  title 
of  Siii/oiiia  Froica,  he  added  underneath  it  this  motto : 
‘‘'Per  fstef/i/iarc  il  suvviulre  d'un  gruuuomo"  (to  cele¬ 
brate  the  memory  of  a  great  man). 

The  inner  workings  of  the  minds  of  those  who  have 
attained  eminence  can  never  fail  to  interest.  Beethoven 
was  largely  endowed  with  that  susceptibility  to  the 
tender  passion  that  is  usu.ally  characteristic  of  genius, 
but  it  is  also  noticeable  th.at  his  attachments  were 
entirely  free  from  degradation  of  any  sort ;  that  they 
never  detracted  from  his  i)Uiity  of  character,  and  were 
usually  formed  for  those  in  a  much  higher  sphere  of 
life  than  his  own.  One  of  his  earliest  tendres  was  con¬ 
ceived  for  a  lady  known  only  as  “Julia,”  whom  in  his 
letters  he  designates  as  his  “  immortal  beloved,”  and 
for  her  seems  to  have  entertained  a  fervent  passion,  but 
the  evanescence  of  his  attachments  appears  to  have  been 
on  a  par  with  their  fervour  while  they  lasted.  “  Love 
and  love  alone,”  he  writes,  “is  capable  of  giving  a 
h.ajqiicr  life.”  So  that  he  was  far  from  being  insensible 
to  the  tender  passion,  if  incapable  of  enduring  con¬ 
stancy.  In  the  hamlsome  chateau  of  the  Countess 
Erdbily,  in  Hungary,  is  a  handsome  temple  with  an 
inscription  to  the  illustrious  composer,  who  entertained 
for  her  a  warm  affection  which  gr.adually  subsided 
into  an  enduring  friendship.  To  this  noble  lady  he 
dedicated  two  magniticent  trios.  The  beautiful  and 
languishing  “Moonlight  Soii.ata,”  originally  and  more 
.appropriately  styled  “The  Moonshine,”  was  written 
when  its  composer  was  suffering  from  one  of  his  frequent 
attaques  de  caur."  Jealousy,  too,  wdthout  which,  it 
is  said,  there  is  no  real  love,  found  an  entrance  into 
his  great  heart,  and  he  conceived  a  bitter  and  deep- 
rooted  aversion  to  the  eminent  composer  Hummel,  at 
that  time  Kapelmeister  to  rrince  Esterhazy,  which 
h.ad  its  origin  in  the  fact  that  both  had  fixed  their 
affections  on  the  same  lady,  and  that  Hummel  was  the 
favoured  suitor.  !Many  years  afterwards,  however, 
when  time  had  softened  these  asperities  of  feeling,  an 
affecting  interview  took  place  between  them.  Hummel 
was  moved  even  to  tears  at  the  sight  of  Beethoven’s 
changed  and  suffering  countenance,  for  his  last  illness 
was  upon  him,  and  when,  scarce  a  fortnight  after  their 
meeting,  his  ancient  rival's  remains  were  borne  to  their 
last  resting-place,  Hummel  mournfully  and  respectfully 
followed  them  thither.  But  we  are  anticip.ating. 

la  1804-5  Beethoven  was  assiduously  engaged  in 
the  composition  of  his  grand  opera  Fidelio,  the  first,  as 
it  was  the  last,  work  of  this  nature  that  proceeded 
from  his  (leu.  His  intense  labour,  stuily,  and  anxiety 
about  this  great  composition,  origin.aliy  christened 
Leonora,  and  the  four  different  overtures  he  wrote  for 
it  at  different  intervals  before  he  could  satisfy  himself, 
are  well  known.  It  is,  too,  a  patent  though  surprising 
fact  that  this  sublime  work  failed  to  produce  any  deep 
impression  .at  the  time  of  its  first  performance  at  the 
Imperial  Theatre,  Vienna,  in  18U5.  For  ourselves, 
we  think  the  story  beautiful  in  its  grand  and  puro 
simplicity  and  mournful  jeithos,  and  as  such  it  is 
esteemed  at  the  2)resent  day  by  the  critic  and  con¬ 
noisseur;  but  to  the  Austiiau  juiblic — especially  at 
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that  particular  period  of  the  invasion  of  1805,  when 
their  capital  was  in  the  occupation  of  the  French,  and 
scarcely  anything  was  heard  but  the  roar  of  cannon 
and  din  of  warfare — it  seemed  poor  and  meagre,  and 
failed  to  produee  an  effeet  corresponding  to  its  high 
merits.  Beethoven,  besides,  never  condescended  to 
study  the  reipiirements  or  write  down  to  his  singers, 
whom  he  looked  upon  as  very  subordinate  characters 
in  the  performance  of  his  works,  and  a  rehearsal  there¬ 
fore  very  seldom  took  place  without  a  collision  between 
the  irritable  composer  and  one  or  more  of  the  vocalists. 
The  celebrated  soprano,  JIadamc  Ungher,  styled  Beet¬ 
hoven  “  the  tyrant  of  singers.”  This  was  not  the  case 
with  instrumentalists,  who  one  and  all  usually  de¬ 
lighted  to  do  him  honour.  As  a  case  in  point,  in  1813, 
at  the  performance  of  his  great  military  work,  the 
Battle  of  Vittoria,  which,  together  with  a  grand  sym¬ 
phony  in  A  major,  just  completed,  was  to  be  played 
at  a  coneert  for  the  benefit  of  the  Austrian  and 
Bavarian  soldiers  disabled  in  the  battle  of  Hauau, 
perfonners  of  the  highest  eminence  patriotically  and 
disinterestedly  threw  aside  all  ideas  of  personal  punc¬ 
tilio,  and  nobly  co-operating  in  a  common  cause,  oc¬ 
cupied  the  more  subordinate  places  in  the  orchestra, 
and  among  the  list  of  great  names  in  little  places  we 
find  those  of  the  Kapelmeistcr  Salieri  and  Mayseder  as 
second  and  third  violins ;  while  the  iterformcrs  on  the 
big  drums  were  personages  of  no  less  note  than  31os- 
cheles  and  the  afterwards  renowned  Meyerbeer,  who 
both  played  from  the  same  part. 

Far  more  kind  and  indulgent  was  the  man  Beethoven 
in  his  domestic  relations,  though  he  never  married  and 
had  children  of  his  own.  To  his  brothers  Carl  and 
Johann  he  always  dispjlayed  the  most  unbounded 
liberality — a  liberality  on  which,  it  is  to  be  feared,  they 
as  unsparingly  encroached.  His  elder  brother,  Carl, 
had  made  what  is  called  an  “  unfortunate”  marriage, 
and  at  his  death,  in  1815,  not  wishing  to  leave  Ids  son, 
a  boy  of  about  twelve,  to  the  guidance  of  his  mother, 
who  was,  unhappily,  unfitted  for  the  charge,  he  be¬ 
queathed  his  guardianship  to  his  brother  Ludwig,  a 
legacy  which,  from  the  boy's  evil  habits  and  tendencies, 
proved  one  of  the  severest  trials  and  afflictions  of  Beet¬ 
hoven’s  life.  Some  of  his  letters  to  this  unprincipled 
and  extravagant  youth,  who  in  his  seventeenth  year 
was  for  his  neglect  and  evil  courses  expelled  the  uni¬ 
versity,  but  in  whom  he  still  took  the  utmost  pride, 
read  like  a  paragraph  out  of  the  sensational  column  of 
the  Tiiius.  It  is  painful  to  peruse  his  appeals  to  one  to 
whom,  in  spite  of  his  ingratitude,  he  ever  acted  as  the 
most  indulgent  of  fathers,  a  title  which  he  from  the 
first  adopted  towards  him. 

“My  Sox, — No  more  of  this.  Come  to  my 

arms.  You  shall  not  hear  one  harsh  word.  For  Cod's 
sake  do  not  ruin  yourself ;  you  shall  |be  receivesil  as 
kindly  as  ever.  As  to  what  is  to  bo  thought  of  and 
done  for  the  future,  we  will  talk  it  over  together  in  a 
friendly  manner.  Upon  my  word  of  honour,  you  shall 
now  hear  no  reproaches,  which  indeed  can  now  do  no 
good.  You  have  nothing  to  expect  from  me  but  the 
most  anxious  and  affectionate  care  for  your  welfare. 
Only  come,  come  to  the  heart  of  your  father — Bket- 
UOVEX.” 


Truly,  if  any  of  the  nephew's  faults  could  be  traced 
to  the  uncle,  it  was  to  over-indulgenc"'  that  tliey  must 
be  attributed.  Until  the  responsible  pest  of  guardian, 
whieh  he  considered  a  sacred  duty,  to  a  wild  and  un¬ 
disciplined  lad  had  devolved  on  him,  it  had  been  his 
habit  to  live  about  in  furnished  apartments,  changing 
them  at  his  will,  which  was  sometimes,  it  must  be  con¬ 
ceded,  sufficiently  capricious.  In  one  idacc  there  was 
too  much  sun  ;  in  another  too  little.  Now  the  water — 
an  essential  with  hi’ii — did  not  suit  his  palate.  One 
lodging  he  vacated  because  there  was  a  bridge  near  it 
across  the  river,  on  which  persons  used  to  post  them¬ 
selves  to  sec  him  pass  ;  anel  another  because  his  land- 
lorel  was  over-polite  and  officious,  d'o  notoriety  of  any 
kind  he  was  sensitividy  averse.  But  now  it  aitpeai^d 
to  him  indispensable  that  he  should  have  a  settled 
home  of  his  own,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  his 
neidiew  under  his  own  eye,  and  as  much  unassailcd  by 
temptation  as  possible.  Whatever  Beethoven  under¬ 
took  he  entered  into  heart  and  soul,  and  such  was  the 
case  with  his  new  enterprise  of  housekeeping,  a  sort  of 
krra  incognita  to  him,  and  in  which — to  judge  by  his 
diary  kept  at  the  time,  and  narrating  chiefly  the 
frecpicnt  “  warnings’’  to  his  household  of  two  domestics 
— he  was  far  from  successful. 

We  do  not  know  if  the  anxieties  which  fretted  poor 
Beethoven,  and  under  whose  galling  yoke  he  groaned 
ill  his  Austrian  home,  arc  among  the  torments  which 
affect  the  English  housekeeper  at  the  iiresent  day,  but 
these  arc  a  few  instances  of  them  : — 

“Questions  to  be  Answered. 

“  1.  What  is  a  proper  allowance  for  two  servants  for 
dinner  and  supper,  both  as  to  quality  and  quantity  ? 

“  2.  How  often  should  one  give  them  meat Ought 
they  to  have  it  both  at  dinner  and  supper? 

“  3.  Do  the  servants  take  their  meals  off  the  victuals 
cooked  for  the  master,  or  have  they  their  own  sepa¬ 
rately  ;  that  is,  have  they  different  victuals  from  what 
the  master  has  ? 

“  4.  How  many  pounds  of  butcher's  meat  arc  allowed 
for  three  persons?”  (He  was  alone  at  this  period,  his 
nephew  being  at  the  Academy  of  Music). 

The  following  extracts  show  the  domestic  tiials  of  a 
great  composer  more  than  half-a-ccntury  ago,  arising 
from  tho.se  “  greatest  plagues  of  life,”  servants : — 

“  1819. — 31st  January.  Given  warning  to  the  house¬ 
keeper.” 

“  15th  February.  The  kitchen-maid  came.” 

“  8th  March.  The  kitchen-maid  gave  a  fortnight's 
warning.” 

“  22nd  of  this  month.  The  new  housekeeper  came.” 

“  12th  ^lay.  Arrived  at  Mbdiing.  Misn-  it  jiaiqnr 
Sinn."  (I  am  poor  and  miserable.) 

“  14th  May.  The  housemaid  eamc.” 

“  2(ith  July.  Given  warning  to  the  housekeeper.” 

“1820. — 17th  April.  The  kitchen-maid  came.  A 
bad  day.”  (This  means  that  he  had  only  biscuits  and 
beer  to  live  upon,  the  dinner  having  been  spoilt.) 

“  Ifith  Mcay.  Given  warning  to  the  kitchen-maid.” 

“  19th.  The  kitehcn-inaid  left.” 

“  30th.  The  woman  came.” 
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“  1st  July.  New  kitchen-maid  arrived.” 

“  28th.  At  night  the  kitchen-maid  ran  away.” 

“30th.  The  woman  from  Unter  Dobling  came.” 

“  Four  had  days,  10th,  11th,  12th,  aud  13th  August. 
Dined  at  Lerchcniield.” 

“  28th.  The  woman’s  month  expires.” 

“  Ctli  September.  The  girl  came.” 

“  22nd  October.  The  girl  left.” 

“  12th  December.  The  kitehen-maid  came.” 

“  18th.  Given  warning  to  the  kitchen-maid,” 

“27th.  The  new  housemaid  came.” 

And  so  on  and  on  through  this  lamentable  chaos  of 
domestic  misery.  These  extracts  from  the  diary,  in  the 
illustrious  composer’s  own  handwriting,  go  far  to 
prove  the  truth  of  the  poet’s  saying  that  “Trifles 
make  the  sum  of  human  things.”  This  at  least  affords 
us  some  idea  of  how  ho  lived ;  let  us  now  see  how  he 
worked,  and  what  were  liis  general  habits.  That  his 
di.sposition  was  saving  to  parsimony,  there  can  be 
little  doubt ;  as  also  that  he  was  haunted  by  a  dread 
of  future  poverty  that  became  almost  a  mania  with 
him.  This  frugality  evinced  itself  in  little  more  than 
in  great  things,  in  which,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  case 
of  his  nephew,  he  could  be  liberal  even  to  generosity. 

As  all  our  failings  are  said  to  grow  upon  us,  so 
Beethoven,  in  the  decline  of  life,  carried  his  suspicious 
feeling  to  such  an  extremity  that  he  would  not  trust 
any  one,  even  his  own  housekeeper,  to  pay  the  most 
trilling  bills,  and  was  doubtful  of  the  authenticity  of 
every  receipt.  The  money  for  his  rent  even  had  to  be 
periodically  wrung  from  him.  The  landlord  or  landlady, 
as  the  case  might  be,  would  have  to  go  to  him  armed 
with  an  almanack,  to  prove  that  the  time  was  up,  and 
the  money  must  be  paid.  When  convinced  beyond  the 
possibility  of  a  doubt,  Beethoven  would  still  dubiously 
and  regretfully  exclaim,  “  Mu.is  es  scin  *"  (Must  it  be?) 
These  words,  with  their  response,  “  Ks  biha?  scin"  (It 
must  be),  he  alfixed  as  a  superscription  to  the  last 
motive  of  his  quartet  in  F,  Op.  135. 

From  this  morbid  dread  of  poverty  arose,  in  a 
measure,  the  application  which,  towards  the  close  of  his 
life,  he  made  to  the  Philhannonic  Society  of  England, 
an  appeal  for  pecuniary  aid,  which  was  promptly  re- 
spoiuled  to  by  that  philanthropic  body,  though  it  was 
the  c.ausc  of  deep  offence  to  Beethoven’s  countrymen. 
Although  it  is  notorious  that  he  exaggerated  his  neces¬ 
sities,  yet  it  is  painful  to  read  the  passages  in  his  letters 
wherein  he  deplores  being  obliged,  at  his  time  of  life, 
“to  write  almost  for  his  daily  bread,”  and  speaks  of  a 
journey  to  London,  wbich  was  projected,  but  never 
undertaken,  as  “  the  only  means  of  saving  me.”  “  The 
old,  old  story”  of  genius  with  its  attendant  poverty. 

All  the  year  round  it  was  Beethoven’s  custom  to  rise 
every  morning  at  daybrcfik,  sit  down  to  his  writing- 
table,  and  work  away  till  two  or  three  o’clock,  when  he 
dined.  The  after-part  of  the  day  he  would  spend 
roaming  about,  note-book  in  hand,  collecting  and 
jotting  down  his  ideas  .as  they  oceurred  to  him,  and 
this  in  all  weatlrers,  for  when  his  fits  of  inspiration 
were  on  him,  summer  .and  winter,  cold  or  heat,  were  all 
alike  indifferent  to  him.  He  was  an  enthusiastic  advo¬ 
cate  of  the  cold  water  system,  and  his  bath  was  as 


indispensable  to  him  as  his  food,  if  not  more  so.  In- 
deeil,  some  of  his  frequent  changes  of  lodgings,  before 
referred  to,  were  attributable  to  his  dabbling  and 
splashing  over  the  heads  of  his  fellow-lodgers  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  water  used  to  trickle  down  through 
the  ceiling.  In  his  diet  he  was  very  abstemious, 
though  fastidious.  After  fresh  spring  water,  his 
favourite  beverage  was  coffee,  which  he  always  pre¬ 
pared  himself  with  the  most  scrupulous  care.  At 
dinner  his  favourite  dish  was  macaroni  dressed  with 
cheese.  As  a  devout  Catholic  he  always  observed 
Friday’s  fast,  but  as  he  was  passionately  fond  of  fish 
this  was  no  mortification  to  him.  Another  very  favou¬ 
rite  dish,  of  which  he  always  partook  at  least  once  a 
week,  was  a  kind  of  soup,  made  of  a  mixture  of  bread 
.and  eggs,  which  latter  he  was  particularly  care¬ 
ful  should  be  perfectly  fresh  ;  to  insure  this,  he  always 
had  them  broken,  before  mixing,  in  his  presence,  and 
should  one  happen  to  prove  musty,  a  violent  explosion 
of  wrath  was  the  consequence.  With  all  poor  Beet¬ 
hoven’s  attempts  at  domestic  economy  and  regularity, 
the  interior  of  his  household  generally  presented  a 
realisation  of  “  confusion  worse  confounded.”  One  of 
his  biographers,  M.  Ignaz  von  Seyfried,  describes  his 
apartment  as  strewn  with  books  and  music  in  all  direc¬ 
tions  ;  here  the  remains  of  a  luncheon,  there  some 
bottles,  some  half  full,  others  empty;  on  his  music- 
desk  the  hasty  sketch  of  a  new  quartet;  in  another 
corner  the  remains  of  his  breakfast ;  on  the  pianoforte 
the  scribbled  hints  for  a  noble  symphony  yet  little  more 
than  in  embryo ;  close  by  a  proof-sheet  waiting  to  be 
returned ;  letters  from  friends  and  on  business  spread 
all  over  the  floor;  between  the  windows  a  goodly 
Stracchino  cheese,  and  beside  it  ample  vestiges  of  a 
genuine  Verona  salad;  and  yet,  notwithstanding  all 
this  confusion,  he  was  constantly  eulogising  with  Cice¬ 
ronian  eloquence  his  own  neatness  and  love  of  order  1 
Wo  have  already  spoken  of  Beethoven's  veneration 
for  the  classic  writers  of  antiquity.  He  was  also  a 
grc.at  admirer  of  the  works  of  Shakspeare  and  Goethe. 
With  the  latter  he  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  a  slight 
personal  acquaintance,  which  was  brought  about  by 
the  celebrated  Bettina,  the  heroine  of  Goethe’s  famous 
Correspondence  with  a  Child,  who  enjoyed  the  honour 
of  an  intimacy  with  the  gre.atest  composer  .and  most 
illustrious  poet  of  Germany.  At  one  period  Beethoven 
entertained  a  strong  desire  to  set  to  musie  the  latter’s 
fine  pocm-dr.ama  of  Faust,  but  it  was  a  design  that, 
from  one  c.ause  or  another,  w.as  never  carried  into  effect. 
Like  many  other  great  geniuses — our  own  I.ord  Byron 
among  the  rest— Beethoven’s  eccentricities  of  behaviour 
and  style  of  writing,  with  his  d.aring  innovations  and 
deviations  in  many  instances  from  wli.at  had  always 
been  the  recognised  rules  of  composition,  gave  rise  to 
reports  that  his  brain  was  unsettled;  and  it  is  a  re¬ 
markable  but  significant  fact  that  the  glorious  sym¬ 
phony  in  C  minor,  which  commences  in  a  somewhat 
strange  and  abrupt  manner,  recently  performed  .at  tho 
Hereford  festival,  and  listened  to  with  deep  and  reve¬ 
rent  silence,  only  interrupted  by  bursts  of  enthusi;i.sm, 
w.as,  on  its  first  hearing  at  Vienna  h.alf  a  century  ago, 

I  greeted  witli  derisive  laughter  aud  the  expres.sed  con- 
I  vietion  that  its  composer  was  insane — an  idea  which  his 
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singular  personal  appearance  tended  not  a  little  to 
corroborate.  Ilis  unusually  large  bead  was  covered 
with  a  quantity  of  bushy  grey  hair,  which  imparted  a 
certain  haggard  wildness  to  his  looks,  which  was 
heightened  when  he  suffered  his  beard,  as  he  often  did, 
to  grow  to  a  great  length,  Ilis  forehead  was  pre- 
ternaturally  high.  Ilis  eyes,  which  usually  seemed 
sunk  in  his  head,  were,  on  an  occasion  when  one  of  his 
musical  inspirations  took  possession  of  him,  widely  dis¬ 
tended,  ami  either  flashed  and  rolled  in  a  fine  frenzy 
or  looked  straightforward  with  the  eyeballs  fixed  and 
motionless.  Ilis  height,  which  was  little  above  five 
feet,  seemed  then  to  increase,  as  if  striving  to  rival 
his  mental  stature.  He  had  a  pleasing  mouth,  the 
under-lip  slightly  protruding,  and  a  most  agreeable 
smile,  though  his  laugh  was  harsh  and  dissonant ;  his 
complexion  was  sallow. 

Beethoven,  with  all  his  failings  and  v.eakncsses, 
from  which  not  even  the  greatest  are  entirely  exempt, 
possessed  a  deep  and  abiding  sense  of  religion,  “Art 
itself,”  he  said,  “  should  become  a  divinity  for  man  to 
approach  with  religious  feelings,  because  his  inspira¬ 
tions  arc  God’s  Divine  gifts,  and  his  aim  fixed  by  the 
same  hand  from  above  which  helps  him  to  attain  it.” 
The  mind  feels  that  in  these  inspirations  alone  lies  its 
independence,  its  power,  its  approximation  to  the 
Deity,  and  that  these,  more  than  all,  bear  witness  of  a 
beneficent  Providence.  Imbued  with  these  princijilcs, 
he  met  death  when  it  approached  with  the  calm  dignity 
and  resignation  of  a  philosopher.  The  disease  from 
which  he  had  for  some  time  suffered,  and  to  which  he 
ultimately  succumbed,  was  dropsy.  He  underwent 
several  opcrjitions  for  its  relief,  but  they  proved 
unavailing,  and  his  existence — or  what  he  termed  his 
“death  in  life” — terminated  on  the  25th  of  March, 
1827,  in  the  fifty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  when,  if  his 
physical  strength  was  impaired,  his  mental  faculties 
were  in  their  fullest  vigour.  The  last  few  days  of  his 
existence  his  failing  strength  was  entirely  supported 
by  copious  drauglits  of  iced  punch,  which  was  used 
freely  as  a  restorative.  Dming  this  period  of  pros¬ 
tration  he  would  suffer  no  one  to  approach  him  but  his 
friend  Von  Breuniug,  the  latter's  little  sou  of  eleven, 
whose  lively  spirits  cheered  him,  and  his  iusei)arable 
friend  and  confidant,  Herr  Moschcles.  As  he  became 
conscious  that  his  end  was  approaching,  he  exclaimed 
in  a  faint  voice  to  these  trusty  friends,  “  Plauditc  amici, 
comcedia  finita  est"  (^llcjoicc,  friends,  the  play  is  played 
out).  Such  were  nearly  the  last  words  of  the  great 
German  composer,  Ludvig  von  Beethoven, 

- ♦ - 

OX  FEiLVLE  EMIGR.VTIOX  TO  XEW 
ZEAl^kXD. 

BY  AK  AI:MY  CHAPLAIN’. 

HE  following  information,  derived  from  a  residence 
of  three  yeais  in  the  province  of  Auckland,  from 
which  we  have  recently  returned,  may  be  useful  to 
young  women  who  may  intend  to  emigrate  to  the 
colony.  By  young  women  we  mean  tho.se  accustomed 
to  domestic  labour,  and  it  is  this  class  alone  that  we 
would  rccjumiend  to  emigrate.  Tliere  is  little  or 


no  demand  in  the  colony  for  governesses  or  female 
teachers  ;  the  local  supply  is  more  than  sufficient,  and 
the  remuneration  they  receive  is  far  from  inviting.  A 
highly-educated  governess  is  a  luxury  which  few 
families  can  indulge  in,  whereas  a  good  domestic  ser¬ 
vant  is  always  sure  to  find  a  place.  This  is  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  excess  of  males  over  females  is  twenty- 
five  per  cent. — in  other  words,  there  are  four  men  for 
every  three  women,  exclusive  of  the  army.  This 
excess  of  males  over  females  is  to  be  attributed  chiefly 
to  the  great  influx  of  miners  to  the  gold  fields  of  the 
colony,  and  of  adventurers  from  Australia  who  entered 
the  service  of  the  colonial  government  during  the  war, 
and  left  their  wives  and  families  behind  them.  Of  the 
males  twenty-five  per  cent,  are  married,  and  of  the 
females  thirty-eight  per  cent. 

A  female  domestic  must  be  content  at  first  to  act  as 
a  general  servant  or  maid-of-all-work.  There  are  not 
many  families  in  the  colony  who  can  afford  to  keep  two 
servants ;  a  good  deal  of  the  household  work  is  done 
by  ladies  themselves.  This  is  so  common  that  a  lady 
loses  nothing  in  public  estimation  by  being  seen  sweep¬ 
ing  out  a  room  or  assisting  the  servant  in  cooking  the 
dinner.  It  is  a  hardship  at  first  to  those  who  have 
been  brought  up  luxuriously  at  home,  but  they  get 
used  to  it  in  time,  and  are  much  happier  than  if  they 
spent  their  lives  in  idleness.  Where  there  is  only  one 
servant  in  the  family,  she  is  necessarily  admitted  to  a 
greater  degree  of  intimacy  than  if  there  were  several, 
and  is  treated  with  greater  kindness.  In  truth,  she  is 
in  a  more  independent  position  than  her  mistress,  for 
she  can  always  find  another  i>lace,  whereas  the  latter 
may  find  it  difficult  to  hire  anotlier  servant.  Some 
girls  arc  foolish  enough  to  give  themselves  airs  of 
equality,  or  even  of  superiority,  on  this  account ;  but 
those  who  have  been  well  brought  up  at  home  are 
grateful  for  the  kindness  they  receive,  become  attached 
to  the  families  with  whom  they  live,  and  remain  with 
them  till  they  arc  married. 

TIic  wages  vary  from  201.  to  351.  a  year,  with  every¬ 
thing  found.  A  servant  must  not  expect  more  than 
25/.  on  first  landing,  but  she  may  ahvays  count  on  re¬ 
ceiving  more  if  she  deserves  it.  She  does  not  take  her 
meals  with  the  family  like  the  American  “  help,”  but 
she  is  fed  from  the  same  table,  and  has  nothing  to 
complain  of  in  that  respect.  She  has  a  holiday  once 
a  month,  and  there  is  not  the  same  restriction  with 
regard  to  followers  as  at  homo.  We  have  often  seen 
advertisements  from  ladies  wanting  servants,  but  we 
never  saw  the  familiar  addendum,  “Xo  Irish  need 
apply.”  On  the  contrary,  more  than  one-half  of  the 
servants  in  the  colony  are  Irish,  and  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  the  s.amc  antipathy  to  their  nationality  as 
in  England.  We  have  always  found  them  kind,  useful, 
and  obliging;  but  a  larger  infusion  of  the  Engli.sh 
element  would  be  welcome  to  tlie  employers  of  female 
labour.  There  is  ample  field  for  all  the  nationalities, 
anil  the  demand  for  female  labour  especially  is  in¬ 
creasing  with  the  increase  of  material  prosperity  in  the 
colony. 

Money  is  worth  one-third  less  than  at  home.  A 
labouring  man,  for  example,  who  earns  six  shillings  a 
day,  and  has  a  wife  and  family  to  support,  finds  that 
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his  six  shillings  will  not  go  farther  than  four  shillings 
would  do  at  lioiiic.  It  is  right  that  the  labouring 
classes  at  home  should  know  this  beforehand,  as  it  is 
a  frequent  ground  of  complaint  in  the  colony,  and  it 
is  not  consi dent  with  the  interests  of  paid  agents  to 
disclose  this  fact.  "While  this  difference  in  the  value 
of  money  bears  liard  on  working  men  with  largo 
families,  it  need  not  affect  female  servants,  except  in 
the  article  of  clothing.  This  is  the  only  expense  they 
are  lialde  to,  as  they  .are  suijplied  with  almost  cveiy- 
thing  else.  Clothing  is  certainly  dearer  than  at  home, 
but  the  difference  in  price  is  not  out  of  keeping  with 
the  diiTerence  in  wages.  Ladies  usually  make  their 
own  dresses,  and  a  knowledge  of  dressmaking  is  a 
decided  advantage  to  a  female  servant.  Every  kind  of 
skilled  labour  commands  high  remuneration,  and,  whe¬ 
ther  single  or  married,  a  servant  will  find  it  a  great 
saving  to  be  able  to  make  her  own  or  her  children’s 
dicsses. 

Many  foolish  girls  arc  extravagant  in  dress,  and  go 
flaunting  about  in  gaudy  silks  sueh  as  their  mistresses 
would  not  think  of  wearing.  High  wages  enable  them 
to  feed  their  vanity,  but  confer  no  other  advantage. 
Those  are  not  the  girls  who  make  good  wives  or  find 
good  husbands.  Colonial  bachelors  ai’C  shrewd  fellows ; 
they  care  little  for  gaudy  dress,  they  like  w'ives  who 
have  save<l  a  little  money,  and  will  help  them  to  s.ave  a 
little  more.  The  great  ambition  of  every  one  is  to  get 
oil  in  the  world ;  it  is  for  that  they  have  left  home  and 
submitted  to  the  hardships  and  privations  of  colonial 
life.  When  they  marry  tliey  want  wives  to  assist  them 
in  working  their  way  to  independence,  and  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  farmers’  and  tradesmen's  wives  were 
once  servants  who  had  saved  a  little  money  and  helped 
their  husbands  to  start  in  life.  The  lowest  rate  of 
interest  in  the  colony  is  ten  percent.,  and  a  servant  girl 
who  has  saved  10/.,  which  she  may  very  easily  do  in 
twelve  months,  will  be  enabled  to  add  1/.  a  year  to 
her  income. 

Many  servant  girls  save  money  to  buy  passage  war¬ 
rants,  which  arc  sold  by  the  colonial  government,  so 
as  to  enaldc  their  friends  at  home  to  emigrate  without 
paying  any  passage  money.  These  passage  warrants 
cost  about  G/.,  and  are  available  for  nine  months  after 
they  arc  issued.  They  may  also  be  transferred  to 
others  of  the  same  sex  with  the  consent  of  the  Emigra¬ 
tion  Commissioners,  London,  who  arc  always  reacly  to 
impart  any  information  Avhich  may  be  rcriuired,  and  it 
is  better  to  apply  to  them  than  to  local  agents,  who 
have  an  interest  in  obtaining  as  many  emigrants  as 
possible.  These  passage  warrants  are  a  great  boon  to 
the  industrious  poor  at  home,  and  many  an  Irish  girl 
who  landed  in  the  colony  without  a  sixpence  in  her 
pocket  has  been  the  mc.aus  of  rescuing  her  family  from 
abject  misery  at  home  by  enabling  them  to  emigrate. 
Government  also  grants  assisted  passages  to  healthy 
young  women  of  good  eharacter  from  eighteen  to 
thirty-four  years  of  age;  the  neces-ary  forms  of  appli¬ 
cation  may  be  obtained  from  the  Emigration  Commis- 
sioners,  London. 

Emigrant  vessels  chartered  by  Government  ai’C 
always  supplied  with  a  surgeon  and  a  matron.  Young 
women  may  thus  count  on  freedom  from  insult  or 


annoyance  during  the  voyage,  and  we  would  not  advise 
them  to  embark  on  any  sliip  where  there  is  not  an 
experienced  matron.  It  is  always  an  advantage,  though 
not  absolutely  necessary,  to  have  some  female  acquaint¬ 
ance  or  relative  on  board ;  it  relieves  the  tedium  of  the 
voyage,  and  gives  a  feeling  of  mutual  protection.  Pas¬ 
sengers  are  exposed  to  the  two  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold,  and  must  provide  at  least  two  suits  of  clothing 
adaitted  to  these  extremes,  and  the  means  of  repairing 
them  when  necessary.  It  is  a  mistake  to  lay  in  too 
much  warm  clothing,  as  the  Aviuter  in  Auckland  is  not 
so  cold  as  our  spring  ;  in  summer,  nothing  l)ut  dresses 
of  the  lightest  material  can  bo  worn.  It  is  better  to 
land  in  the  colony  with  a  few  shillings  in  one's  pocket 
than  with  a  superabundance  of  dresses  which  may  be 
found  unsuitable. 

Female  emigrants  arc  exposed  to  temptations  in  the 
colony  as  at  home,  and  these  temptations  begin  as 
soon  as  they  reach  Auckland.  The  first  ordeal  is  the 
most  trying ;  by  adopting  our  advice  they  will  pass 
through  it  in  safety.  Do  not  listen  to  strangers  rvho 
come  on  board  the  ship  before  you  land,  ])rofessing  to 
know  you  and  inviting  you  to  their  houses ;  stick  to 
the  matron  and  the  ship  till  you  all  land  together.  Do 
not  accept  any  offer  of  wages,  however  high,  till  you 
have  reached  the  Emigration  Depot,  Avhere  you  arc 
provided  with  every  comfort,  and  can  remain  till  you 
liave  found  a  suitable  place.  Do  not  stand  up  for  too 
high  wages  at  first ;  you  arc  a  stranger ;  prove  your 
worth,  and  you  may  always  count  on  having  wages 
cqu.al  to  your  merit.  If  you  find  a  good  place,  keep  it ; 
a  rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss,  and  discontent  only 
increases  by  frequent  change.  Do  not  marry  the  first 
man  who  asks  you,  or  you  m.ay  discover  when  too  late 
that  he  has  a  wife  and  family  elsewhere ;  be  sure  that 
you  know  him  thoroughly  before  you  intrust  him  with 
your  future  happiness.  Do  not  forget  your  poor 
friends  at  home  ;  help  them  to  join  you  if  they  wish  to 
do  so ;  there  is  room  enough  for  all. 

The  Emigration  Depot  at  Auckland  is  an  admirable 
institution  worthy  of  imitation  in  all  the  other  pro¬ 
vinces.  AVhen  ^liss  llyc,  Avho  made  her  dtbut  in 
the  pages  of  the  Exglishwomax's  Domestic  Mag.vzixe 
some  years  ago,  handed  lier  female  emigrants  in  Otago, 
they  Averc  lodged  in  a  building  separated  from  the 
police  barracks  only  by  a  Avooden  palisade,  and 
she  had  to  keep  AAatch  and  A\-ard  over  them  by  day 
and  by  night,  till  she  saAV  them  s.afcly  off  her  hands. 
'I’hcy  manage  these  things  differently  at  Auckland. 
The  Emigration  Depot  is  a  little  out  of  town,  and 
stands  in  its  OAvn  grounds ;  no  one  is  admitted  without 
the  consent  of  the  superintendent,  Avho  knoAVS  every 
one  in  Auckland.  M’hen  the  immigrants  haA’c  recruited 
a  little,  an  advertisement  is  inserted  in  the  papers  in¬ 
viting  ladies  Avho  Avant  servants  to  visit  the  depot  on  a 
certain  day  ;  the  scene  that  folloAvs  is  much  the  same 
as  maybe  seen  any  day  attlie  Female  Servants’  Agency 
in  Oxford-street :  employers  and  employed  are  brought 
into  cont.act  and  enabled  to  come  to  an  understanding. 
Girls  may  obtain  higher  AA’ages  by  accepting  situations 
in  the  country,  but  if  they  arc  of  a  lively  disposition, 
or  Avish  to  get  married  soon,  a  life  in  the  bush  Avill  have 
few  attractions  for  them. 


IXDOOR  AND  VISITING  TOILETS, 


578. — IsDOOi:  Toiu;t. 

This  toilet  is  of  grey  rep.  The  bodice,  in  the  shape 
of  a  tight-tittiiig  paletot,  is  crossed  iu  front,  and  very 
short  at  the  back.  I’laiii  tight  sleeves,  and  upper 
sleeve  a  la  Juice,  lllack  guipure  patterns  worked  in 
appliipie.  itep  buttons.  Elain  long  skirt,  open  in 
the  niliugote  shai)e,  crossed  and  fastened  with  lep 
buttons. 


579. — VisiTixG  Toilet. 

A  bonnet  of  grey  silk,  with  a  flat 
and  round  crown ;  the  brim  is 
raised  iu  front,  and  forms  a  small 
curtain  at  the  back.  A  scarf  of 
white  tulle,  with  small  bunches  of 
brown  foliage,  ornaments  the  bon¬ 
net.  Dress  of  grey  gros  de  Lyon, 
llevers,  waistband,  buttons,  and 
pipings  of  brown  silk.  The  upper 
skirt  is  open  in  front,  with  revers ; 
it  is  also  open  at  the  back,  and  tied 
with  a  bow,  finished  off  with  white 
lace,  the  wliole  being  piped  round 
the  edge.  The  sash  is  tied  at  the 
back,  and  has  two  long  ends  falling 
in  front. 


The  derivation  and  use  of  this 
term  are  discussed  by  Theophrastus 
in  his  work  on  })lants.  Such  were  Jf 

these  stony  products  of  the  ocean  m- 

naturally  believed  to  be,  from  their  w' 

growth  resembling  that  of  the  pro-  JF'  -  *  P 
ductious  of  the  garden.  Imitating  m 
the  forms  of  trees  and  flowering  M  ■  Jf  a; 
shrubs,  they  rivalled  them  in  grace-  f 

fulness  and  delicacy ;  and  Mi}  ®  jf'' 

the  brilliant  hues  of  the  M' 

blossoms  that  crowned  M  , 

them  made  permanently  M  ^ 

beautiful  these  gardens  in  M  *'  ■.  ■ -I 

the  depths  of  the  sea.  Jf  f  ' j| 

The  mode  of  accumulation  M'  >•' 

of  the  coral  masses  more  M  \ 

resembled  that  of  peat  rfigM'X 

than  of  animal  matteis.  ‘  i 

mass,  —  - — 

andbuil-  578.— Isd'm 

ding  up 

strata  to  rank  as  important  members  in  geological  for¬ 
mations.  It  seeme(l  also  analogous  to  the  increase  of 
the  ciilcareous  bunches  of  petrified  moss  upon  which 
the  living  plant  continues  to  flouri.sh,  as  the  roots  below 
are  constantly  encased  in  the  carbonate  of  lime  brought 
among  them  di.ssolvcd  in  the  infiltrating  waters.  And 
when  at  last  Eeysonnel,  in  an  elaborate  memoir  sent  to 
the  Royal  Society  in  1751,  supported  the  opinion  (first 
advanced  by  the  Neapolitan  naturalist,  Ferraute  Im- 
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skirts  are  not  now  always  of  the  same  shade  of  tint  as 
upjier-skirts ;  but,  with  an  upper  of  Hisinarck,  for 
example,  yon  will  see  an  under  one  of  deep  crimson  at 
times  ;  and  bright  blue  is  not  uncommon.  There  is, 
indeed,  a  perceptible  movement  in  favour  of  crimson 
in  preference  to  scarlet  petticoats. 

Among  other  seaside  toilets,  we  noticed  one  of 
llisinarck  makvle  silk,  with  tine  black  stripes.  It  h.ad 
a  round  skirt,  without  any  train,  trimmed  with  two 
narrow  Hounces,  each  headed  by  a  narrow  cross-strip 
of  hlack  silk.  An  under-skirt  is  thus  simulateil.  Above 
is  a  cross-strip  of  black  silk,  edged  with  llismarck  and 
black  fringe,  slightly  looped  up  at  either  side,  and 
rounded  in  front  and  at  the  back.  Loose  paletot,  short 
at  ti.e  sides,  finished  off  into  a  point  in  front  and  at 
the  back,  trimmed  with  a  cross-strip  and  fringe.  Beret 
of  black  velvet,  with  an  aigrette  of  pheasant  s  feathers. 

A  dress  that  was  very  much  remarked  this  week  had 
a!i  upper-skirt  of  grey  silk,  cut  in  twelve  largo  van- 
dykes  at  the  bottom,  and  under  it  was  the  jupe,  of 
dark  crimson  cashmere,  terminating  in  a  flounce  of 
many  pleats.  A  dark  silk  jacket  accompanied  this 
skirt,  with  a  small  hood  falling  behind, 
of  which  the  lining  was  crimson  silk. 
The  jacket  was  long,  and  cut  in  deep 
points  at  the  side ;  it  was  open  in  front 
’  and  at  the  back,  and  was  tmned  back, 
lined  with  crimson  silk,  u  hi  milikiin',  at 
each  side,  and  fastened  by  a  large  caiiK'o 
■ri\  or  gimp  button  a  little  below  the  hip. 

An  upright  pocket-hole,  with  lapels  of 
e  imson  silk,  which  were  fastened  down 
■  ' w  three  buttons,  ornamented  the  pointed 

skirt  of  the  jacket,  and 
a  full  sash,  also  of 
%  crimson  silk,  was  tied  in 

■  >  a  large  knot  at  the  back, 

down  over  the 
upper-skirt  just  to  the 
.•  toj)  of  the  j)leated  crim- 

V’  W  cashmere  flounce. 

‘ sleeves  and 
gauntlet  gloves  were 
worn  wifh  the  dress. 

Another  toilet  is  of 
fawn-coloured  cashmere. 

tot  'of  'the 


i  THE  FASHIONS. 

IN  England  and  in  France,  from  all  accounts  of  the 
weather,  we  have  to  be  well  satisfied  with  the 
season.  Summer,  in  the  middle  of  its  lifetime,  was 
neither  sultry  nor  even  hot  enough  ;  and  rain  was 
enough  and  to  spare.  But  a  beautiful  young  autumn- 
time  came,  the  sweet  and  healthful  Indian  summer,  ihe 
after-sr-ason,  as 

in  France  we  -h 

call  it,  and  has 
made  full  and 

rich  .amends  for  / 

any  shortcom- 
ings  that  may 

be  laid  to  the  ' '  ‘ 

charge  of  July 

and  August.  'r  - 
Your  letter  /S 
from  Baris  has  /  A  /A^  A 

l^o^d  you  what 

indeed,  forsaken 
the  Boulevanls  ; 
and  Antibes, 

Arcachon,  Biar- 
ritz,  and  Trou- 

places  we  rlelight 

to  honour  now,  vJKr 

for  the  breath 
of  the  sea  from 

the  t’haniiel  you 

call  the  British,  ■ 

is  what  we  woo  rw^  ■■ 

for^^ti  tin|e.^^^^^  N^  .■ 

stay  long  awa)'. 

The  colder  ■ 

si'ason  will  soon  ; 

beonusnow.and 

alreaily,  at  our  ^  * 

we  have  seen,  W ' '  ' 

for  some  wwks  ' ' ' 

past,  jackets 

coldest  weather. 

^Jackets  of 

brown,  others  of 
idushy  material,  _  .  . 
long-haired,  of  '•---.-Ae;-  -  - 

a  light  reddish 
brown,  others 

again  of  white  moiitoiine  cloth,  wliite.  red, 
in  white  and  colours. 

These  jackets  are  principally  of  the  Bretoi 
ornamented  with  strips  of  w  hite  c.ashmere.  lur 
in  various  bright  colours.  I'pon  white  jack 
strips  are  n-d  or  blue ;  upon  coloured  ones,  t  hey 
Alpaca,  foulard,  .serge,  seiwe  for  our  sc'asii 
anil  our  travelling  toilets.  These  we  trim  w 
tut  on  the  bias,  and  rouleaux  of  coloured  silk. 


570. — Vi.siTixo  Toilet. 


same  cut.  tight-fitting,  and  only  seven  inches  shorter 
than  the  dre.ss.  'I'liis  paletot  is  fastened  slantways. 
It  is  trimmed,  as  well  as  the  skirt,  with  stitched  cross¬ 
strips  of  silk  of  the  same  shade  as  the  cashmere. 

Burnouses  of  Scotch  j)iaid  are  largely  in  vogue,  an<l 
are  viuy  handsome.  AVe  si'e  also  grey  and  Bismarck 
cashmere,  with  red  and  bright  blue  trimmings  rcspec- 
tively. 

A  light  grey  mohair  costume  was  trimmed  with  a 
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soft  blue  silk  piping ;  a  blue  silk  under-skirt  showed 
beneath,  and  the  sleeveless  jacket  disjdayed  also  the 
blue  silk  tight-fitting  sleeves. 

Pale  green,  the  rich  deep  gold,  and  a  colour  orange- 
red,  like  beautifid  tropa-olunis,  are  the  fashionable 
hues  for  the  seaside.  The  capucine,  as  the  tropceo- 
lum  colour  is  called,  rules  by  night,  tlic  green  and  the 
gold  by  day.  Another  colour  is  coining  also,  the 
Bordeaux  or  claret  colour,  the  dceji  glorious  red  of  the 
Beaune  or  Jloulin  de  Vent.  This,  triunned  with  black, 
will  be  the  rage  in  Paris.  Capucine  costumes,  with 
lilack  jialetot  and  black  pork-jiie  hat,  have  been  much 
admired.  Bismarck,  it  should  be  noted,  does  not 
decline  much  in  favour,  and  we  find  it  plain,  chine, 
striped,  or  mixed  with  Idack  and  white. 

Two  excursion  dresses  were  received  from  Paris. 
One  was  composed  of  a  first  skirt,  of  moderate  length, 
of  bright  blue  silk,  gored,  without  any  jdeat  at  the 
waist,  and  without  trimming.  A  scconil  skill,  shorter, 
of  gi-ey  silk,  was  scalloped  round  the  bottom.  A 
paletot  of  the  same  grey  silk,  tight  fitting,  had  deep 
basques  turned  up  with  revers  of  blue  silk.  Similar 
levers  at  the  toji  of  the  bodice  and  epaulette.s.  I'oquet 
(which  our  readers  know  to  be  a  more  elegant  phrasing 
for  “  porkpie")  of  black  velvet,  veil  of  blue  gauze,  and 
aigrette  of  feathers. 

The  other  was  a  high  dress  with  skirt  similar  to  that 
of  preceding  costume,  with  a  short  fourreau,  low 
corselet,  and  long  sleeves.  Tliis  fourreau  is  of  a  pretty 
violet,  ornamented  with  a  slight  passementerie  border 
and  black  buttons.  A  wide  maize  ami  black  plaill  sash 
is  fastened  «  I'evositai.fc  upon  the  right  shoulder  and 
under  the  left  arm.  The  under-dress  of  maize  .niUann, 
with  tight  sleeves  which  show  under  those  of  violet  silk. 

We  saw  very  nearly  the  same  costume  in  led  and 
black.  Under-skirt  of  red  cashmere,  fourreau  of  black 
silk  reps,  plaid  scarf  of  the  colours  of  the  Stuart  clan. 
Glengarry  with  cock's  or  heron’s  feathers. 

Fancy  materials,  striped  or  chine,  for  the  tkml-saisnu, 
are  trimmed  in  the  empire  style,  with  narrow  cross¬ 
strips  of  silk,  sometimes  edged  with  small  passe- 
luentcrie  ornaments.  High  bodices  are  trimmed  at 
the  neck,  and  coat-sleeves  round  the  wristband. 

Marie  Antoinette  fichus,  as  large  as  mantles,  form  a 
novelty  upon  w.alking-dresses ;  they  arc  tied  at  the 
back  with  rounded  lapels.  Tlicy  are  m;ide  of  black 
glace  silk  or  gros-grain,  with  a  pleated  ruche  ti  In 
rUille  all  round,  and  also  of  m.aterial  similar  to  the 
dress.  This  fasliion,  which  may  revive  in  sining,  will 
scarcely  hold  during  the  winter.  It  is  especially 
suitable  for  young  ladies  and  children. 

The  Etole  mantle,  a  loose  p.alctot  with  long  lapels 
falling  in  front  and  at  the  back,  is  also  a  new  model  of 
the  season. 

Shot  silks,  as  we  wrote  last  month,  are  in  favour. 
We  noticed  one  of  a  bright  pink  and  black  tissue,  the 
folds  of  which  displayed  a  charming  effect ;  the  dress 
was  tiimined  with  black  lace ;  the  lace  went  round  the 
Imttom  and  came  up  over  the  seams  of  the  front 
wiiltlis.  It  was  headed  by  a  slight  pink  and  black 
passementerie,  ornamented  to  corresjiond  with  both 
shades  of  the  dress.  The  low  bodice,  cut  square  at  the 
top,  was  trimmed  in  the  same  style,  as  well  as  the 


coat-sleeves.  A  waistband  with  laiiels  was  edged  round 
with  lace. 

An  evening  toilet  of  pale  grey  glace  silk  was  orna¬ 
mented  with  long  lapels  of  black  lace,  rounded  off  at 
the  bottom,  and  fastened  to  the  dress  with  small  bunches 
of  red  roses,  covered  with  tulle.  The  low  bodiee  had 
a  berthe  of  black  lace,  with  bunches  of  roses  to  corre¬ 
spond.  Loose  sleeves  of  grey  silk  lined  with  white, 
and  under-sleeves  of  lace.  Coiffure  of  red  roses  and 
black  lace. 

For  a  visiting  toilet  I  hoard  described  a  delicate 
fawn-coloured  silk,  with  an  under-skirt,  cxjiressed  by 
black  silk  embroidery  of  very  handsome  pattern  at 
some  ilistance  from  the  bottom.  Dark  satin  stripes 
ran  down  each  seam  alternately  to  a  greater  or  lesser 
number  of  inches  from  the  edge,  and  the  under-skirt 
had  thus  somewhat  the  appearance  of  being  looj'cd  up. 
The  body  was  cut  square,  and  was  embroidered  to 
correspond  with  the  skirt. 

A  dinner  dress  of  poult  de  sole  had  its  light  blue 
train  trimmed  with  a  white  satin  ruche;  the  skirt  was 
long  in  front,  and  the  sides  had  a  llounce  of  narrow 
pleats.  The  body  was  low  ;  a  small  pelerine  and  short 
sleeves  puffed  were  trimmed  with  white  satin  ruches, 
as  was  also  the  sash.  A  pink  silk  was  another,  of  the 
Princess  shape,  with  its  basque  trimmed  with  a  floss 
silk  fringe  ;  pink  ribbon,  in  loops,  trims  the  toj)  of  the 
body  in  front,  passes  over  the  shoulders  and  beneath 
the  arms,  and  falls  on  eithei  side  of  the  basque,  termi¬ 
nating  in  long  ends  down  the  skirt,  the  lower  part  of 
which  is  fringed  with  two  rows  of  floss  silk. 

At  Madame  Pieffort's,  Bue  Grange-B,atelierc,  No.  1, 
were  seen  pretty  silk  dresses  of  two  colours.  The  long 
dress  had  a  high  bodice  and  tight  sleeves ;  tlie  short 
dress  worn  over  it  was  in  the  fourreau  shape ;  instead 
of  a  bodice,  it  had  a  very  low  corselet ;  the  sleeves  fell 
in  long  sipi.ire  lajipets. 

We  noticed  a  dress  of  glace  silk,  of  a  jiretty  shade 
of  blue,  with  a  Bismarck  fourreau ;  another  of  Pom¬ 
padour  green,  which  can  be  worn  with  either  a  grey 
fourreau  or  a  black  one. 

One's  toilet  may  be  agreeably  and  economically  varied 
with  two  or  three  fourreaux  for  the  same  dress.  These 
fourreaux,  being  short  and  scant,  take  but  little  mate¬ 
rial. 

A  wide  sash,  with  lapels,  of  the  colour  of  the  short 
dress,  with  jiipings  of  the  colour  of  the  under-skirt, 
often  completes  these  toilets  of  two  tints. 

For  an  ordinary  town  toilet,  it  is  better  to  have  the 
complete  costume  of  one  tint.  For  indoor  wear  or  for 
the  carriage,  two  colours  may  be  w'orn.  F.ashion,  liow- 
cver,  allows  that  bright-coloured  petticoats  may  be 
worn  with  dresses  of  any  shade  during  the  coming 
winter. 

Of  Boxn'IXs  and  Hats  I  saw  a  fancy  straw  bonnet, 
black  and  white,  of  a  very  round  shape,  with  a  garland 
of  small  flowers  of  all  colours,  in  the  jardiniere  style 
and  black  ribbon. 

Another,  of  white  crinoline,  with  a  fanchonnette 
simulated  by  picked  red  berries ;  at  the  back  a  white 
blonde  border,  and  a  quilling  of  red  ribbon  Avhich  is 
continued  on  one  side  of  the  long  strings  of  white  silk. 

Black  straw  toquet,  bound  with  velvet  and  with 
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cock's  feathers  at  the  left  side,  with  long  veil  of  green 
gauze. 

Grey  liat,  bound  with  light  blue  velvet,  trimmed  in 
front  with  a  velvet  bow ;  a  long  blue  crape  veil,  with 
blue  suicez-moi  flowing  behind. 

The  autumn  and  early  winter  bonnets  arc  not  yet 
shown.  Your  Coloured  Plate,  which  is  preparing  for 
next  month,  November,  will  comprise  some  charming 
varieties.  Can  you  not  contrive  that  some  of  your 
milliners  should  introduce  them  into  London  at  this 
moment  ? 

In  town  bonnets  we  noticed  a  fanchon  of  white 
pleated  silk  tulle;  a  veil  of  the  same  tulle,  trimmed 
with  blonde,  fell  over  the  neck  and  shoulders,  and  was 
tied  in  front  with  lapels  and  a  full-blown  rose.  The 
front  part  of  the  bonnet  was  ornamented  with  a  slight 
garland  of  foliage  and  rosebuds,  and  a  second  full¬ 
blown  rose  was  placed  on  one  side. 

A  bonnet  of  straw-coloured  crape,  with  a  garland  of 
brown  tinted  foliage  and  small  blackthorn  berries. 
Crape  strings. 

A  bonnet  of  blue  crape,  with  cross-strips  of  satin  of 
the  same  shade,  blonde  to  match,  and  a  light  aigrette 
of  golden  foliage. 

A  bonnet  of  white  crinoline  with  fanchonnettc  simu¬ 
lated  by  iiickcd  red  berries ;  at  the  back  a  white  blonde 
border  and  a  quilling  of  red  ribbon,  Avhicli  is  continued 
on  one  side  of  the  long  strings  of  white  silk. 

Crinoline  and  straw  bonnets  will  not  probably  be 
worn  after  the  end  of  the  month  upon  which  we  arc 
now  entering.  For  the  (hMi-saisou,  bonnets  of  crape 
trimmed  with  cross-strips  of  silk  or  satin,  and  bonnets 
of  black  tulle  and  lace,  arc  very  suitable. 

The  brown  “bottines  llesse”  are  of  undressed  leather, 
but  your  Silkworm  w’rites  to  me  that  you  are  saying 
something  about  boots  elsewhere  this  month. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  OCR  l  ASIIION  PL.tTE. 

Visiting  Toilet. — White  silk  bonnet.  An  em¬ 
broidered  tulle  lappet,  fastened  on  each  side  with  a 
clasp,  surrounds  the  crown,  and  is  tied  behind  under 
the  chignon ;  a  large  curled  feather  covers  the 
chignon ;  bouquet  of  roses  in  front ;  white  satin 
strings.  Indian  cashmere  shawl  «  riviere  blanche. 
Plain  gros-grain  silk  dress. 

Bride's  Toilet. — Coiffure.  The  hair  is  arranged  in 
waved  bandeaux  in  front.  The  raised-up  chignon  is 
composed  of  four  loops  forming  a  bow,  tied  with  a 
wide  plait.  Another  plait  is  placed  over  the  head  on  a 
diadem.  A  wreath  of  flowers  runs  tlirough  the 
chignon.  Tulle  veil,  fixed  on  the  top  of  the  head  with 
a  bouquet  of  orange-blossom  and  roses.  Plain  gros  de 
Lyon  silk  dress ;  high  bodice,  with  tight  sleeves.  A 
narrow  lace  runs  round  the  neck,  and  descending  down 
the  bodice  forms  a  sort  of  frill.  There  is  a  flower 
clasp  at  the  top  of  the  bodice.  The  sleeves  have  large 
embroidered  tulle  cuffs.  The  upper-skirt  of  em- 
oroidered  tulle  is  scalloped  out  at  the  bottom,  and 
forms  a  train  behind  like  the  under  silk  skirt;  it  is 
looped  up  on  each  side  with  a  bouquet  of  flowers. 
Plain  gros  de  Lyon  silk  waistband,  fastened  on  the  side 
with  a  flower  scarf.  A  cordon  of  flowers  runs  down 
tile  front  of  the  tulle  skirt. 


COSTCJIE  FOR  A  LiTTLE  GiRL  FROM  EiC.IIT  TO  NiNE 
Years  Old. — White  cashmere  dress,  trimmed  with 
small  lozenges  of  blue  velvet,  crossed  by  velvet  straps. 
The  waistband  and  petticoat  are  of  blue  silk. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  OCR  COLOCRED  PATTERN. 

TUC  FLORENTINE  DESIGN. 

JIaterials:  Five-eighths  of  a  yard  of  c.anvas;  15 
skeins  of  red  wool,  5  skeins  of  pink,  10  skeins  of  green, 
9  skeins  of  black,  S  skeins  of  yellow,  4  skeins  of  bright 
blue,  C  skeins  of  light  blue,  3  skeins  of  orange,  G  skeins 
of  Avhite,  42  skeins  of  grey,  for  grounding. 

Tliis  handsome  and  effective  design  is  suitable  for 
ornamenting  different  articles  of  furniture. 

Nothing  looks  so  well  in  a  drawing-room  as  a  beau¬ 
tiful  jdece  of  Berlin  work — nothing  so  fully  reveals  the 
good  taste  ami  skill  of  the  mistress  of  the  house. 

iShould  any  of  our  readers  be  desirous  of  making  a 
handsome  2>re3ent  to  a  friend  we  could  not  suggest 
a  more  generally  accejitalde  one  than  this  elegant 
piece  of  work,  and  we  give  it  in  good  time  so  that 
diligent  hands  may  get  it  tiiiished  by  Christmas.  Such 
a  pattern,  some  years  ago,  would  have  cost  several 
shillings. 

As  above  stated,  our  pattern  may  be  used  for  the 
scat  of  a  chair,  an  ottoman,  stool,  or  cushion.  By 
slightly  altering  it,  and  repeating  the  top  iiart  at  t!ie 
bottom,  so  as  to  make  a  regular  pattern,  it  will  be  suit¬ 
able  also  for  the  cover  of  a  window  seat,  settee,  or  even 
for  a  hearth-rug.  In  the  latter  case,  it  should  be 
worked  in  leviathan  stitch  with  G-thread  wool  on  coarse 
canvas. 

All  the  colours  should  be  chosen  remarkably  bright, 
excepting  the  red  for  the  groiuiding,  which  is  pnirposely 
dull.  'I'he  lighter  tints  nmy  be  worked  in  filoselle. 
The  outer  grounding  may  be  white,  grey,  sea-green,  or 
fawn-colour ;  in  any  case,  it  shouhl  be  light  to  show  off 
to  advantage  the  dark  tints  of  the  pattern. 

Madame  Adol|)he  Goubaud,  33,  Bathbonc  -  place, 
Oxford  -  street,  \V.,  supiplies  the  materials  for  5s. ; 
piostage.  Is.  2d. ;  commencing  pattern.  Is.  extra. 


THE  SEWING-MACIUNE. 

The  business  of  making  and  selling  sewing-machines, 
which  was  not  fairly  started  before  185G,  has  attained 
a  truly  wonderful  development.  We  have  an  American 
statement  before  us.  pmblished  this  summer,  in  which 
the  following  statistics  apipcar.  Some  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  appears  to  us  incorrect,  so  far  as  England  is  con¬ 
cerned,  but  it  may  be  taken  as  an  approximate  account 
of  what  is  doing  in  the  sewing-machine  world.  Twenty- 
seven  Anns  or  companies  have  been  engaged  in  it  at 
one  time,  a  few  of  which  have  lately  withdiawn,  leaving 
about  twenty  still  in  the  business.  One  of  these  has 
twenty-four  stores  of  its  own,  in  the  large  cities  of  the 
world,  besides  a  much  larger  number  of  local  agents. 
Another  boasts  that  there  are  thirty-nine  cities  on  this 
prlanet  where  its  machines  can  be  bought  at  all  times. 
In  such  cities  as  Cincinn.ati,  St.  Louis,  and  Chicago, 
each  of  the  wcU-known  makers  has  a  spiacious  and 
elegant  establishment,  with  all  the  apipurtenances  to 
I  which  people  are  accustomed  in  New  York  and  London. 
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THE  SEWIXG  MACIIINE. 


In  Australia,  one  New  York  company,  at  least,  has  an 
estahlislimcnt  of  its  own. 

Those  best  acquainted  with  the  business  compute 
that  the  whole  number  of  sewing-machines  made  in  the 
United  States  up  to  the  close  of  the  year  ISGCi  was 
about  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand.  During  the 
quarter  ending  December  10,  1800,  tlic  number  of 
inacliines  made  by  licensed  companies,  as  reported  by 
them  to  Elias  Howe,  was  52,21'J.  This  is  at  the  rate 
of  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  per  annum.  IMr. 
Howe  is  of  opinion  that  about  half  as  many  more  are 
proiluced  by  unlicensed  makers,  including  Americans 
who,  driven  from  the  United  States  by  the  Combination, 
have  set  U2}  factories  on  the  British  side  of  the  Canada 
line.  If  his  conjecture  is  correct,  America  is  now  jiro- 
ducing  the  almost  incredible  number  of  one  thousiuid 
sewing-machines  every  working-day,  at  an  average 
cost  to  the  purchaser  of  nine  pounds  each.  The  world, 
however,  is  a  very  large  jdace,  and  America  sujqdies  it 
with  most  of  its  sewing-machines.  When  we  visit 
single  establishments  in  New  England  which  enqdoy 
five  liundred  machines,  when  we  learn  that  the  shirt- 
makers  of  one  city,  Troy,  are  now  working  more  than 
three  thousand,  and  when  we  consider  that  there  are 
in  the  UnitiMl  States  six  millions  of  families,  most  of 
whom  mean  to  have  a  sewing-machine  when  they  can 
afford  it,  we  can  believe  that  even  so  many  as  a  thou¬ 
sand  a  day  may  be  absorbed.  About  one-fifth  of  all 
the  machines  made  in  the  United  St.ates  arc  exported 
to  foreign  countries.  Alcssrs.  Mlicelcr  and  IVilson, 
Messrs.  Grover  and  Baker,  the  Singer  Company, 
Messrs.  AVilcox  and  Gibbs,  the  Florence  Company,  and 
others,  are  familiar  names  in  London,  Baris,  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  Berlin,  Vienna,  Madrid,  Melbourne,  Alexico,  Bio 
J.aneiro,  Havana,  Valparaiso,  Vancouver's  Island, 
and  wherever  else  in  the  world  many  stitches  are  made. 
Ameiicans  assert  that  foreigners  can  no  more  make  a 
Yankee  sewing-machine  than  they  can  make  a  Yankee 
clock.  They  have  not  the  machinery — as  curious  as 
the  machine  itself — ^by  which  each  jiart  of  the  ajqiar.atus 
is  made  at  the  minimum  of  expense,  and  with  perfect 
certainty  of  excellence.  To  found  a  sewing-machine 
manufactory  in  Europe  which  could  compete  with  those 
of  America  would  involve  an  expenditure,  they  say,  of 
at  least  two  hundri'd  thousand  iiounds,  and  the  expa¬ 
triation  of  several  American  foremen.  It  is  certain 
that  only  ujion  a  great  scale  can  machines  be  made  well 
or  profitably. 

By  means  of  the  various  improvements  and  attach¬ 
ments,  the  stwing-machine  now  iwrforms  nearly  all 
that  tlie  needle  ever  did.  It  seams,  hems,  tucks,  binds, 
stitches,  quilts,  gathere,  fells,  braids,  embroiders,  and 
makes  button-holes.  It  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
every  garment  woni  by  man,  woman,  or  child.  Fire¬ 
men’s  caps,  the  engine-hose  which  firemen  use,  sole- 
leather,  trunks,  harness,  carriage  curtains  and  linings, 
buffalo-robes,  horse-blankets,  horse-collars,  powder- 
fl;iBks,  mail-bags,  sails,  awnings,  whips,  saddles,  corsets, 
hats.  caps,  valises,  pocket-books,  trusses,  suspenders, 
are  among  the  articles  made  by  its  assistiince  ;  but  it 
is  employed  quite  as  usefully  in  making  kid  glove.s, 
parasols,  and  the  most  delicate  articles  of  ladies’  attire. 
AVitiiess  the  articles  made  for  and  in  the  Paris  Exhibi¬ 


tion.  They  are  of  all  degrees  of  delicacy,  from  the 
stout  bahnoral  to  the  bottine  of  kid,  satin,  or  velvet, 
and  every  kind  of  'stitch  has  been  enqdoyed  in  their 
manufacture.  .Some  of  the  stitches  are  so  fine  tliat 
they  cannot  be  distinctly  seen  without  a  magnifying- 
glass,  and  some  are  as  coarse  and  strong  as  tliose  of 
men’s  boots.  Upon  ordinai-y  boot.s  and  shoes  the 
machine  has  long  been  enqdoyed ;  but  it  is  only  recently 
that  manufacturers  have  attempted  to  apjdy  it  to  the 
manufacture  of  those  dainty  coverings  which,  ladies 
wear  upon  their  feet  when  they  go  forth,  armed  cdp-a- 
p/c,  for  conquest.  A  similar  change  h.as  oecnrivil  ia 
other  branches  of  manufacture.  As  oiierators  have 
increa.sed  in  skill,  and  as  the  siu'cial  caiiabilities  of  the 
different  machines  have  been  better  understood,  finer 
kinds  of  work  have  been  done  upon  them  than  used 
to  be  thought  possible.  Some  ladies  have  developed  a 
kind  of  genius  for  the  sewiTig-machine.  The  aj)iiaratu3 
has  fiiscinated  them ;  they  execute  marvels  uj.oii  it, 
as  Miss  (ioddard  does  upon  the  piano.  One  of  the 
recent  ajqilieations  of  the  machine  is  to  the  sewing 
of  straw  hats  and  bonnets.  A  Connecticut  man  has 
invented  attachments  by  which  the  finest  braids  are 
sewn  into  bonnets  of  any  form. 

We  proceed  now  with  our  descrijition  of  the  Grover 
and  Baker  ami  other  machines,  in  accordance  with  our 
stated  jdan. 

TiiK  “Gi’.over  and  Bakeii” — 150, 

(£9,  £10,  £11,  £1C.) 

Tlie  next  machine  we  are  about  to  consider  is  one 
which  combines  the  charms  of  stitching  with  the 
fascinations  of  embroidery,  and  presents  the  greatest 
attractions  to  the  feminine  mind.  The  double  loop 
stitch  machines  combine  both  these  delights  of  diligeut 
workers,  and  the  discovery  of  the  stitch  is,  we  believe, 
due  to  the  ingenuity  of  Messrs.  Grover,  whose  name 
distingui.shes  the  stitch  which  is  now  well  known  as  the 

Grover  and  Baker”  stitch. 

The  stitch  is  formed  as  follows: — ^Two  threads  arc 
used,  one  in  the  jjoint  of  a  needle,  which  2)asse3  through 
the  cloth,  aiul  the  other  in  a  circular  needle  or  hook, 
which  vibrates  horizontally  close  under  the  cloth. 

The  thread  is  jiassed  three  times  through  this  hook, 
once  through  the  eye  at  each  extremity  of  the  curve, 
and  once  in  the  middle.  Between  the  eyes  it  lies  in  a 
groove  round  the  perijdiery. 

The  upper  needle  having  carried  its  thread  down 
through  the  cloth,  the  circular  needle  swings  its  ijoiiit 
anil  tliread  into  the  loop.  The  needle  then  rises,  leaving 
the  loop  round  the  circular  needle  and  its  thread.  This 
remains  in  its  jdacc,  while  the  cloth  is  moved  forward 
by  its  feed  the  length  of  a  stitch,  and  the  needle  again 
descends — this  time  through  the  looj)  of  tlie  circular 
needle.  Then  the  circular  needle  swings  back,  drawing 
its  own  thread  round  the  stem  and  thread  of  the  upper 
needle,  and  before  this  rises,  the  point  of  the  circular 
needle  makes  another  advance,  and  forms  another  loop 
through  the  loop  of  the  upjx'r  needle,  which  then  rises 
and  draws  the  stitches  tight.  Tlie  cloth  then  moves 
forward,  and  the  movements  are  repeated. 

'J'he  stitch  on  the  upper  side  of  the  cloth  is  like  that 
of  the  ordinary  lock-stitch,  but  on  the  under  side  a 


VEIIY  BAD  AND  VERY  WELL. 
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succession  of  threo  threails  is  seen,  one  passing  around 
the  loop  that  penetrates  the  cloth,  thence  hack  through 
the  loop  of  the  next  stitch  hehind,  then  forward  through 
the  first  loop  below  the  turn  the  thread  had  made 
round  it,  and  thence  round  the  next  loop  in  advance, 
back  through  the  bottom  of  the  first,  and  so  on  through 
the  next,  &e. 

The  work  thus  made  is  very  strong.  The  quantity 
of  thread  used  is  not  as  much  as  might  be  supposed  on 
first  sight,  although  more  than  is  used  by  lock-stitch 
machines. 

When  very  fine  thread  is  employed,  the  double¬ 
loop  seam  is  hardly  visible,  while,  on  using  coarser 
thread  or  silk,  a  rich  and  beautiful  embroidery  is 
formed  on  the  under  side. 

JIauy  hulics  consider  this  seam  as  an  objection  in 
making-up  under-clothing,  but  if  worked  witli  a  cor¬ 
rect  tension,  and  with  fine  cotton,  it  is  scarcely 
perceptible,  and  lessens  at  each  washing,  while  the 
stitch  remains  as  good  and  “  plump’’  as  ever.  The 
working  parts  of  this  machine  are  constructed  with 
great  ingenuity  and  perfection,  and  arc  adaiited  to  the 
sewing  of  the  lightest  and  heaviest  fabrics,  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent,  even  without  changing  either  needle, 
thread,  or  tensions,  and  both  threads  are  used  from  the 
spools  as  purchased. 

The  “  drover  and  Baker”  machine  undoubtedly  takes 
the  highest  place  as  an  embroiderer,  and  has  many 
imitators. 

We  are  informed  that  ^Ir.  (ioodwin,  as  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  “  drover  and  Baker”  machines,  received  the 
Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  at  the  Paris  Exhibition. 
Among  many  beautiful  specimens  of  work  done  by 
these  machine.s,  we  noticed  a  white  crape  bonnet, 
entirely  embroidered  in  white  silk.  The  embroidery 
is  as  regular  and  perfect  as  if  worked  on  cloth. 

Messrs,  drover  and  Baker  have  also  a  lock-stitch 
machine  of  very  excellent  design,  the  .stitch  being 
formed  by  the  shuttle  as  in  all  sliuttle  stitch  machines. 

The  “Newton  Wilson”  Machines — Ml,  IHjh  Ifnlhnrn. 

(£8,  £0  9s.,  £10  10s.,  £12  123.,  £11  11s.) 

■  Mr.  Newton  Wilson  appears  to  be  an  adapter  as 
well  as  an  inventor,  his  “great  central  depot”  being  an 
excellent  pl.aee  to  examine  the  merits  of  various  machines. 
Ilis  “  Royal  Elliptic  Lock-stitch’’  machine  is  made  with 
an  under  spool,  on  which  there  is  a  tension,  and  works 
extremely  well  and  lightly,  making  a  lock-stitch  on 
the  “Wheeler  anil  Wilson”  plan,  the  rotating  hook 
moving,  however,  in  an  ellip.se ;  hence  the  name  elliptic. 
We  have  been  informed  that  the  “  Elliptic”  was  the 
iuvcntiou  of  a  Mr.  Sloat,  but  the  intricacies  of  the 
sewing-machine  trade  are  so  great,  and  the  accounts  of 
inventors  or  supposed  inventors  so  vai'ious,  that  w’c 
cannot  attempt  to  prove  the  claims  of  one  or  other — 
only  it  is  without  doubt  established  that  iMr.  llpwe 
invented  sewing  by  machinery,  Mr.  Wilson  the  cele¬ 
brated  “  Wheeler  and  \\’il3on”  rotating  hook,  and 
Messrs,  drover  and  Baker  the  stitch  that  bears  their 
name.  Mr.  Newton  Wilson  has  a  knotted  stitch  machine, 
making  a  regular  stitching  stitch  on  one  side,  and  on 
the  other  the  “drover  ami  Baker”  knotted  stiich. 
lie  has  cottage,  boudoir,  and  family  machines,  besides 


hand-machines,  whicli  we  shall  notice  later.  These 
hand-machines  are  sold  by  tliousands,  their  price 
placing  them  within  the  reach  of  most. 

Wiiir.iiT  AND  Mann’s  “  Excelsioii” — 1 13,  IluU/uru-lars. 

(£0  (is.,  £7,  £12  12s.) 

This  machine  stands  next  on  our  list.  It  is  an  em¬ 
broiderer  as  well  as  a  sewing  machine.  'I'lie  ••  Excelsior’’ 
is  on  somewhat  the  same  principle  iis  the  “drover  and 
Baker,”  that  is  to  say,  it  makes  a  double  loop  stitch 
on  one  side  and  a  .stitching  stitch  on  the  other,  as  the 
“  drover  and  B.aker’’  does. 

This  machine  belongs  to  the  class  making  the  elastic 
double  loop  stitch,  and  is  adapted  both  for  sewing  and 
embroidering.  It  will  tuck,  luin,  fell,  gather,  cord, 
quilt,  braid,  as  well  as  embroider.  The  work  is  pro¬ 
pelled  or  c.arried  .along  by  the  peculiar  o.scillating  action 
of  its  needle,  dispensing  with  the  usual  serrated  “feed 
apparatus,’’  and  enabling  the  operator  to  turn  the  work 
in  any  required  direction  with  the  utmo.st  facility — a 
groat  desideratum  in  embroidering — besides  rendering 
its  mechanism  very  simple  and  easy  to  understand. 
The  cotton  or  silks  in  this  machine  are  used  directly 
from  the  reels,  thus  avoiding  the  trouble  of  rewinding, 
and  the  stitch  is  very  firm  and  elastic,  a  great  advan¬ 
tage  in  goods  of  loose  texture  or  where  they  are  sewn 
“on  the  bias;”  and  although  it  has  the  “ridge” 
common  to  this  class  of  machine,  it  is  so  fine  as  to 
require  close  inspection  to  detect  it,  especially  after  it 
has  been  washed  and  ironed. 

This  machine  is  remarkably  cheap,  being  only  £0  Cs. 
complete  on  stand.  The  ap])liances  and  attachments 
to  the  “  Excelsior”  are  exceedingly  good,  and  we  have 
seen  some  very  beautiful  work  executed  with  this 
machine. 

VERY  BAD  AND  VERY  WELL. 

A  Correspondent  sends  the  following  leaf  from  an  old  scrap¬ 
book:— 

A  friend  once  mot  me,  and  his  case  thns  told : — 

Says  he,  “  I’m  married  to  a  downright  scold ; 

Indeed,  she’s  like  a  woman  raving  mad.” 

“Alas!  my  friend,”  said  I,  “that’s  very  htul." 

“  No,  not  so  Ixul"  said  he,  “  for  witli  her  hand 
I  got  some  money,  and  a  house,  and  laud.” 

“  Indeed,”  said  I,  “  then  tliat  was  very  tccU." 

“  Yon’d  not  say  so  when  I  my  story  tell ; 

For  yon  mnst  know  that  I  and  her  own  brother 
Qnarrclled,  and  went  to  law  with  one  another, 

And  I  was  cast.”  “  ’Twas  very  lad  indeed.” 

“  Why,  not  so  had,  becansc  it  was  decreed. 

Before  he  got  the  house,  he  shonld  make  o’er 
A  certain  flock  of  sheep — about  four  score.” 

“  Why,  that  yon’d  say  was  wry  icell,  I  wot.” 

“  No,  not  so  well,  for  ere  the  sheep  I  got, 

They  cv’ry  one  fell  sick,  and  died  o’  th’  rot.” 

“  Ah !  tliat  was  very  bwl,  my  friend,  indeed.” 

“  No,  not  so  beul,  because  a  man  agreed 
To  give  me  twenty  pounds  for  skin  and  fat 
When  melted.”  “Ah!  then,  very  veil  was  that.” 

“  No,  not  so  well,  for  I’m  a  clumsy  fellow. 

And  as  I  tried  to  render  it  to  tallow. 

Into  the  caldron  fell  a  red-hot  cinder. 

And  in  an  hour  my  house  was  burnt  to  tinder.” 

“  Ah  I  that  was  ven/  bad,  I  do  protest.” 

“  No,  not  so  bail,  all  happens  for  the  best ; 

My  scolding  wife  was  burnt  among  the  rest.” 


LINGERIE  AND  INDOOR  TOILET. 


velvet,  pleated  at  the  top,  and  cut  out 
ill  the  same  piece  with  the  strings.  It 
i.s  trimmed  on  either  side  with  a  cross 
strip  of  cut-out  velvet  of  a  contrast¬ 
ing  colour,  and  ornamented  with  a 
handsome  curled  feather,  fastened  with 
a  jewelled  clasp. 

585. — Ikdook  Toilet. 

A  silk  dress,  with  a  high  plain 
bodice  and  })lain  tight  sleeves.  Double 
skirt ;  the  iijiper  one  forms  a  large 


580  to  584.— Lingerie. 

No.  580. — ilorning  ctip,  composed 
of  a  circle  of  guipure,  trimmed  round 
with  nine  guipure  ovals  sewn  together. 
The  long  streaming  lappets  are  trim¬ 
med  to  correspond. 

No.  — ^lorning  cambric  jacket, 
simulating  a  S(iuaie  pelerine  by  means 
of  strips  of  cnibroidereil  insertion  ami 
flat  tucks,  the  whole  being  trimmed 
with  a  border  of  sealloped-out  jaconet. 


581. — Cambric  Jacket. 


2. — Jaconet  Jacket. 


The  front  ])art  is  ornamente  I  with  simulate  1 
pockets.  The  sleeves  are  long  and  tight,  with 
revers  to  correspond. 

No.  582. — Morning  jaconet  j.acket,  forming 
a  pelerine  rounded  at  tin-  top.  This  pelerine 
is  composed  of  bouillons  of  mu.sliu  and  narrow 
strips  of  embroidered  insertion,  bordered  liy 
a  wilier  strij)  of  embroidered  in¬ 
sertion.  edged  on  either  side  by  a 
small  muslin  trimming,  arranged  . 

a  la  riiillc  and  slightly  g.athered.  ^ 

Tliis  jacket  is  completed  by  a 
wide  strip  of  embroidered  iuser-  M 

tion,  put  on  plain  all  the  way 
down  in  front. 

No.  58:l. — Bonnot  of  embroi-  ,'#1 

dered  tulle,  ornamented  with  f  J 

white  beads,  d'he  crown  of  this  /;^  |  w 
elegant  bonnet  is  Hat  .at  the  top,  / 
with  a  border  somewhat  raised  in  n  f  JSS 
front.  This  border  is  trimmed  t-§' 

with  a  cross  strip  of  velvet  orna-  / 

meute  I  with,  .stars  of  white  jet.  •  f 
Velvet  ribbon  strings,  /,:h  /, 

fastened  with  jet  stais.  / a  ^ 

No.  5!^4.  —  Fanchon  /'''.'f 

bonnet  in  the  Marie  /  ^ 

Stuart  style.  'J'bis 

bonnet  is  cl  bl.a'.  /'  i 


jileat  a  I'aiifiiine  up¬ 
on  the  sides,  heid  up 
by  a  strip  of  rib¬ 
bon  fastened  to  the 
waistband.  An  e.vtra 
width  is  let  in  on 
either  side  to  obt.aiii 
these  pleats.  Long 
traui  -  shaped  skirt. 
The  ornamentation 
consists  of  a  silk 
cross  strip  of  a  con¬ 
trasting  colour  bor¬ 
dering  the  whole 
dress,  and  of  small 
passementeries,  called 
cache-points,  follow¬ 
ing  the  outlines  with 
coloured  silk  buttons. 


580. 

Walking  Toilet. 

Fanchon  bonnet  of 
tulle.  embroidered 
with  jet  :  lace  brim, 
studded  with  beads ; 
tulle  strings.  t'a- 
saipie,  dress,  and  jiet- 
ticoat  of  F.nglish  rep, 
entirely  cut  out  in 
round  scallops,  bound 
with  brown  silk. 
Flowers  of  brown  silk 
are  placed  down  the 
casaipie  and  dress, 
i'he  casaiiue  is 
rounded  in  front  and 


585. — Indoor  Toilet. 


XUM 


LlX(Ji:UIi:  AND  WALIvlXG  TOILET. 
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at  the  back,  but 
shorter  in  front.  Tight 
imder-slocve,  with  a 
sleeve  it  la  Jiiicii. 


COITOX  ilAXU- 
FACTLTIE. 

Tiik  old  method  of 
spinning  cotton  into 
thread  was  to  attach  a 
l)unch  of  the  carded 
fibre  to  the  end  of  a 
forked  stick  called  a 
distaff,  which  was  held 
under  the  left  arm. 
\\  ith  the  right  fore¬ 
finger  and  thumb  the 


584. — I'anciiox  Boxxet. 


the  greater  cheapness 
of  the  manufactured 
articles,  domestic  yarns 
of  cotton,  flax,  and 
wool.  The  irregularity 
of  the  cotton  threads 
made  by  the  old 
method  limited  their 
use  to  the  woof  only 
of  fabrics,  the  warp 
being  made  of  linen 
threarls ;  but  even 
then  it  was  dillicult 
for  the  weavers  to 
procure  the  supplies 
they  required  of  the 
families  in  their  vici¬ 
nity  that  spun  i'or 
them. 

'J’he  demand  for 
yarns  in  our  cot¬ 
ton-spinning  districts 
stimulated  a  work¬ 
man  named  James 
Hargreaves  to  the  in¬ 
vention.  in  17(17,  of 
the  spinning-jenny,  in 
which  eight  spindles 
at  first  were  set  in  a 
frame  ami  made  to 
spin  as  many  threads 
at  one  operation,  the 
ends  passing  from  the 
spindles  through  a 
fluted  wooden  clasp, 
which  was  held  in 
the  left  hand,  and 
could  be  made  to 
close  nj'on  the  threads 
and  hold  them  fast, 
as  it  was  mo  veil  to 
and  from  the  spindles. 


583. — Embroidep.ed  Tulle  Boxxet. 

cotton  was  drawn  out  and  twisted,  the  size 
and  quality  of  the  yarn  being  regulated  only 
by  the  delicacy  of  the  touch  as  this  was 
passed  through  the  fingers.  The  thread  was 
wound  upon  a  stick  called  a  spindle,  as  often 
as  sullicient  length  was  twisted  for  this  to 
reach  the  ground.  Such  was  the  practice  of 
the  “  sj)insters’’  of  Old  England 
up  to  the  time  of  Henry  VHL, 
when  the  spinning-wheel  was 
introduced  which  had  long  been 
in  use  in  India.  In  this  the 
spindle  was  made  itself  to  give 
the  twist  as  it  also  wound  up 
the  thread,  being  made  to  re¬ 
volve  rapidly  as  with  the  right 
hand  a  large  wheel  was  sent 
round,  that  carried  by  a  cord  or 
belt  the  spindle 
with  greatly  in¬ 
creased  velocity. 

To  a  projecting 
hook  at  the  end 
of  this  the  thread 
was  attached,  and 
passed  thence  to 
the  bunch  of  cot¬ 
ton  held  upon  the 
distaff  in  the  left 
hand  of  the  ojiera- 
tive.  These  simple 
machines,  long  gone 
out  of  use  in  manu¬ 
facturing  distiicts, 
are  still  to  be  seen 
in  the  interior  of  the 
Southern  States  of 
America,  busily 
twirling  in  the  ‘ 
houses  of  the  small 
planters,  and  pro¬ 
ducing.  in  spite  of 


580. — W.vLKixG  Toilet. 
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SPINNINGS  IN  TOAVN. 

“  Right  joUie  is  ;e  tailyor-man 
As  annie  man  may  be, 

Anil  all  ye  daye  upon  ye  benche 
He  worketh  mcrrilie." 

J.  Gtjt^fcrij  Saxe. 

IIE  Silkworm,  when  young  and  ardent,  met,  as  most 
yomig  things  do,  with  lier  bean-ideal  of  a  woman, 
and  proceeded  to  fall  violently  in  love  witli  the  lady, 
rehearsing  (as  Mr.  Longfellow  hath  it)  in  girlhood  the 
great  drama  of  life. 

This  lady,  among  many  charms  mental  and  physical, 
possessed  the  now  uncommon  art  of  being  always  well 
dressed — that  is  to  say,  she  was  always  dressed  in  a 
tasteful,  ladylike  stylo  that  heightened  her  fascina¬ 
tions,  and  from  her  fell  many  useful  suggestions  on  dress 
and  other  subjects  that  occupy  the  thoughts  of  maiden¬ 
hood.  She  was  remarkable  more  for  the  exfpiisitc  jilness 
of  her  dress  than  for  its  richne.s8  or  extravagance. 
AVith  the  selfishness  of  youth,  the  Silkworm  spoke  of 
many  matters  that  must  have  wearied  her  friend, 
although  she  was  too  kind  to  let  her  see  it,  and  among 
other  words  of  wisdom  upon  the  science  of  dressing 
cumiiif  il  faitt,  she  said,  while  caressing  the  Silkworm’s 
curls,  wliich  were  then  of  a  very  pretty  colour,  “  Dear 
little  Silkie,  have  all  your  Avinter  dresses  made  by  a 
tailor :  all  cloth  and  linsey  dresses  want  tailor’s  work, 
not  women's.” 

And  experience  confirms  this  opinion.  One  reason  is 
that  professed  tailors  have  means  at  hand  tliat  few 
dressmakers  possess,  such  as  the  heavy  irons  for  the 
seams  and  for  pressing  the  cloth. 

Some  ladies  in  the  country  having  asked  the  Silk- 
Avonn  to  ascertain  where  they  can  obtain  good  riding 
habits  and  eteseteras  for  the  hunting  season,  she  Avent 
to  inspect  Alessrs.  II.  and  D.  Nicoll's  establishment, 
114,  Kegeut-street. 

Here  she  Avas  shown  riding  habits  of  the  ncAVCst  style 
and  cut,  boAv-shape,  gored,  and  perfectly  plain  in  front, 
of  tlie  postillion  shiipe,  and  trimmed  u  la  mililairc.  I 
saAV  many  varieties  of  habits,  Avhieh  are  Jlessrs.  Nicoll’s 
sjKcialite,  but  none  prettier  than  the  postillion  jacket 
shape.  Of  the  beauty  of  the  cloth  and  the  Avoikmau- 
ship  it  is  iiecMlless  to  sjAeak,  as  it  is  well  knoAvn  that 
Messrs.  Nicoll  arc  surpassed  by  fcAv,  if  any,  houses  in 
this  respect. 

Hunting  capes  made  of  Avaterproof  material  and 
jackets  of  the  same  were  shown  me;  tliey  are  short 
and  small  to  roll  up  and  strap  on  the  saddle,  a  comfort 
that  fair  equestrians  will  much  appreciate.  Hiding 
trousers  are  made  Avith  chamois  tops,  and  with  pieces 
of  cloth  stitched  neatly  on  the  side.  In  case  of  the  habit 
opening,  the  colour  of  the  chamois  looks  so  ugly,  and 
this  has  greatly  iirevented  its  use,  although  tlic  «omfort 
of  chamois  trousers  is  well  knoAvn.  Other  trousers  arc 
made  entirely  of  cloth,  Avith  straps  complete.  Scarlet 
hunting  j.ackets  richly  trimmed  AviU  be  much  in  vogue, 
and  I  Avas  shoA\'u  several  verj'  elegantly  designed. 

Hats,  veils,  and  gloves,  and  every  necissary  for  a 
riding  outfit,  can  be  obtained  here  of  the  most  modern 
shape  and  style  Avorn. 

In  answer  to  my  inquiries,  Alessrs.  Nicoll  informed 


me  tliat  tiny  ma.le  every  kind  of  linsey,  tweed,  and 
r.kltoa  dres-es,  and  jackets  and  short  costumes,  in 
serge  and  ot'aer  materials.  AA'e  strongly  advise  our 
readers  to  procure  their  cloth  (hesscs  here,  as  the  fit, 
shape,  and  style  arc  most  excellent. 

In  Avaterproof  cloaks  there  is  an  agreeable  change  from 
the  monotonous  bl.ick  and  grey  so  usual  in  our  ••  rainy 
season,”  which  is  three  days  out  of  every  four.  Tlie 
Killarney  cloak  is  made  in  all  .shades,  and  the  one  I 
preferred  Avas  in  broAvn  Avaterproof,  tl;o  s’.iupc  very 
pretty  and  novel.  It  is  long,  Avith  sleeves  and  a  capo 
Avhich  can  be  Avorn  Avith  or  Avithout  the  cloak,  and  is 
fa.stened  by  a  cord  running  through  the  trimming  of 
the  cape  and  cloak.  A  snap  fastening  allows  of  .’.lo 
removal  of  the  cape,  as  easily  as  a  lady  removes  her 
necklace.  This  cloak  does  great  credit  to  tlie  inventive 
powers  of  the  firm.  It  is  useful,  comfortable,  and 
elegant. 

Among  many  jackets  I  remarked  a  double-breasted 
jacket  of  dark  blue  cloth,  trimmed  with  a  det'p  cross- 
Avay  band  of  black  silk,  Avith  lapels  and  silk  buttons. 

Another,  a  sailor  jacket,  is  a  decided  novelty,  and 
Avill  be  a  favourite  garment  for  Ilrighton  in  November, 
as  Avell  as  much  Avorn  by  ladies  next  yachting  sea.son. 
It  is  very  stylisli  and  becoming,  perhaps  a  trille  “•  fast,” 
but  custom  and  fiishion  sanction  everything  new  and 
prettA",  and  the  sailor  jacket  is  likely  to  be  a  general 
favourite,  as  it  possesses  both  these  qualifications  to 
“  pass’’  in  society.  It  is  made  in  Avhite  serge,  trimmed 
Avith  blue  crossway  serge ;  a  square  collar  lies  on  the 
shoulders.  In  rough  Aveather  this  can  be  raised  and 
fastened  closely  round  the  neck.  These  jackets  are 
also  made  in  plain  blue  serge. 

In  se.''.bk!:i  1  noticed  several  handsome  jackets  and 
cloaks  at  moderate  cost.  Sealskins  are  noAV  so  much 
sought  after  tliat  it  is  likely  they  Avill  not  be  as  rea.son- 
able  in  price  in  a  few  months  as  they  are  noAv.  Gipsy 
and  marine  cloaks  arc  still  Avorn  as  Avraps.  I  noticed 
some  very  pretty  Avhite  serge  costumes  Avith  blue  serge 
diamonds  for  trimming.  These  diamonds  are  twice 
stitched  Avith  Avhite  silk,  and  ai-e  very  elegant.  These 
costumes  Avill  lie  ma  le  in  Avarmer  material,  and  for 
AA'inter  travelling  in  cloth. 

For  little  girls  ^Icssrs.  Nicoll  make  very  pretty  suits 
of  ilress.  jupon,  and  jacket.  .Vll  the  ladies’  fashions 
are  copied  eii  pi  lit  for  little  girls. 

Hoys’  knickerboeker  suits  Avero  next  shoAvn  me. 
Messi's.  Nicoll  make  these  suits  for  boys  of  three  to 
ten  years  old.  'I’hey  are  made  in  serge,  cloth,  and 
Melton,  and  in  drill,  nankeen,  and  other  washing  iuate- 
rials.  They  are  very  pi-etty  and  Avcll  made,  the 
braiding  being  done  by  military  braiders ;  the  braiding 
on  the  ordinary  suits  is  on  the  knees  only  in  ••  fern,” 
“pine,”  and  “  coil”  patterns ;  the  braiding  is  cl-icfiy  in 
flat  and  llussia  braid.  In  boys’  Scotch  suits  I  saw 
several  little  dresses,  the  Avaistcoat  and  jacket  of  velvet, 
and  kilt  of  tartan  poplin,  Avith  scarf,  brooch,  sporran, 
and  Glengarry  cap.  If  a  cloth  jacket  is  Avoru,  Avoollea 
plaid  is  used  for  the  kilt.  1  also  noticed  Scutcli  suits  in 
^lelton  cloth,  and  a  guinea  suit  of  knickerbockers  in 
imperial  cloth.  These  suits  are  Avarm  and  dinable ;  tho 
lappets  on  t’ae  jackets  are  avcII  shaped,  and  tiie  work 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  “  Iteeling”  jackets  arc  worn 
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r.«  ovcrco.'its — T  cannot  say  greatcoats — ^1)y  mamma’s 
little  men.  Tiny  are  donPle-breasted,  have  velvet  collars, 
and  are  nicely  lined  and  braided.  Every  neccssaiy  for 
a  boy's  wardrobe  is  to  be  found  here :  shirts,  flannel 
and  white,  tucked,  ruflleil,  and  plain ;  stockings  to 
match  all  plaids,  and  in  grey,  brown,  searlet,  blue,  and 
white ;  braces,  under-waistcoats,  collars,  gloves,  caps 
for  cricket,  boating,  and  archery,  with  club  and  private, 
as  well  as  school,  colours;  merino  (ileiigany  cajts. 
(ilenganys  iu  velvet  and  in  cloth  ;  turban  and  lialnioral 
caps ;  deerstalkers,  jajianned  yachting  hats,  true  sailor 
hats,  and  wideawakes  with  crowns  both  hard  and 
soft. 

Ill  concluding  her  visit  the  Silkworm  expressed  her 
tha.iks  for  the  politeness  of  her  reception,  and  for  the 
facilities  given  for  her  inspection  of  the  garments  above 
named  ;  and  she  wishes  Messrs.  Nieoll  may  escape  one 
drawback  to  the  ha])py  and  prosperous  life  their  enter¬ 
prise  and  industry  deserve.  May  they  never  meet  with 

“  Ye  Blipperie  enstomer 

Who  goes  his  wicked  wayes, 

And  wearcs  ye  tailyor-m.m  his  coate. 

But  never,  never  paves  !’’ 

And  now  from  Itegent-street  I  go  to  the  City,  to 
Ce.  Fleet-street,  ^Ir.  Ilradford's  “  washing  machinery’’ 
warehouse.  Having  exjdaiiu'd  to  the  inventor  my  wish 
to  know  all  about  these  miraculous  helps”  so  much 
used  in  America  and  in  most  of  our  hospitals,  unions, 
hotels,  and  large  establishments,  he  very  obligingly 
showed  me  his  washing-machines,  and  gave  me  all  the 
information  I  recpiired. 

The  machines  are  classed  liy  the  vowels  A,  E,  I,  O,  U, 
and  \V,  as  permitted  by  Lindley  Murray.  'The  Vowel  E 
is  the  one  ^Ir.  Bradford  recommends  as  a  family  machine. 
V'hen  opened  out  in  working  order,  it  occujiies  about 
4ft.  (lin.  s'piare,  extreme  measurement,  but  when  the 
folding  t.ablc  is  let  down,  and  the  wheel-handle  re¬ 
moved,  a  foot  less  each  way.  The  washing  compart¬ 
ment  is  easily  removed,  and  it  will  then  pass  through 
any  doorway  2ft.  bin.  wide.  This  machine  will  wash 
twelve  shirts,  or  a  large  blanket  or  counterpane ;  and 
to  the  ease  with  which  the  machine  is  worked  the 
Silkwonu  can  testify;  she  was  surjirised  to  find  how 
lightly  it  moves.  In  a  moment  she  learnt  the  movement 
— one,  two,  three,  then  a  little  pause — for  “  if  worked 
too  quickly,”  says  the  little  book  of  directions,  *■  the 
<  motion  becomes  centrifugal,  and  the  clothes,  instead  of 
slurring  or  rubbing  over  the  various  inclines,  at  the 
completion  of  each  turn  would  become  stationary” — 
then  one,  two,  three,  ail  !ii/!iiitum.  This  pause  lessens 
t’ao  fatigue  of  a  day’s  turning  very  much,  is  learnt  in  a 
moment,  and  is  the  right  way  of  working  this  very 
simjile  machine.  The  washing  machine  in  appearance 
is  neat  and  compact ;  the  box  th.at  contains  the  clothes 
is  eight-sided,  and  fitteil  with  ridges  that  rub  the 
clothes  as  the  hands  do.  A  wringing  m.achine  is 
attached  wliich  wrings  a  handkerchief  or  a  blanket 
with  equal  case  and  despatch.  Nearly  all  the  water  is 
squeezed  out  by  this  process,  and  the  <lrj’ing  much 
facilitated.  The  rollers  also  do  the  nmngling  thoroughly, 
so  that  the  “  Vowel  E”  washing  machine  performs  all 
the  labours  of  the  laundrymaid — washing,  wringing, 
and  mangling. 


Mr.  llrailford  lias  also  a  Patent  Acorn  Indiarubber 
Chithes-M'ringer.’’  which  can  be  fixed  upon  any  washing- 
tub,  and  will  wring  the  thickest  quilt  or  counterimne. 
Then  there  is  a  portable  three-roller  mangle,  a  table 
mangle,  a  wringing,  rinsing,  and  blueing  trough,  a 
very  desirable  laundry  requisite,  supplying  a  long-felt 
and  fre<puently-expressed  want.  It  has  two  compart¬ 
ments — one  for  clean  rinsing  water,  and  the  other  for 
blue  water.  Upon  this  division,  which  is  raised  to  a 
suitable  height,  is  conveniently  fi.xed  an  indiarubber 
wringing  machine,  A  cover  serves  alternately  as  a 
table  to  receive  articles  wrung  from  either  the  rinsing 
or  blueing  water.  It  stands  upon  four  legs,  and  is 
a  veiy  useful  and  substantial  article. 

'J'he  Silkworm  saw  .several  machines  suitable  for  large 
establishments  and  for  hotels,  also  maehines  to  bo 
worked  by  steam.  Mr.  Bradford  has  a  large  laundry 
at  Sydenham,  close  to  the  C'rj-stal  Palace,  where  he 
employs  betwee-n  fifty  and  sixty  women.  He  has 
already  more  customers  than  he  can  wash  for,  and  his 
laundry  is  being  increased  to  supply  the  demand  for 
good  washing  where  no  deleterious  compounds  are  used, 
and  where  the  clothes  are  well  washed  all  over  instead 
of  being  rubbed  through  in  places.  !Mr.  Bradford 
kindly  invited  the  .Silkworm  to  imspect  his  laundry,  and 
she  fully  intends  to  take  an  opportunity  of  doing  so, 
and  has  no  doubt  that  he  will  be  pleased  to  show  his 
arrangements  and  inventions  to  some  of  her  readers. 

The  crimping  and  goffering  machines  were  then 
exhibited,  and  laundiy  ironing  stoves  of  an  improved 
form ;  also  a  i)ortablc  boiler  most  convenient  for  small 
premises. 

I  should  not  be  doing  justice  to  ]\Ir.  Bradford's 
admirable  invention  did  I  not  state  my  conviction  of  its 
usefulness  and  of  its  very  great  siq)eriority  over  hand¬ 
washing.  AVhat  the  sewing  machine  is  to  the  sempstress 
the  washing  machine  is  to  the  laundress ;  the  one  will 
be  shortly  as  indispensable  to  family  comfort  as  the 
other  is.  Indeed,  in  the  North  of  England,  Avhere  it 
is  eonsidered  a  m.ark  of  jioverty  to  send  out  washing, 
Mr.  Bradford's  machine  is  in  general  use. 

Jlr.  Bradford  sends  out  the  machines  for  a  month  on 
trial ;  if  not  liked  they  can  be  returned.  I  could  not 
resist  the  question,  “And  how  many  come  back?” 
“Two  have  been  returned,”  Mr.  Bradford  replied: 
“one  because  the  laundrymaid  refused  to  try  it,  the 
other  because  the  head  of  the  family,  an  officer,  was 
ordered  to  India,  and  his  home  in  consequence  broken 
up.” 

“Is  there  nothing  new  in  studs,  dear  Silkworm?”  is 
a  ciy  that  must  not  be  left  unheeded.  This  is  still  the 
dull  season,  but  if  there  i'.<  any  new  <lesign  we  shall  find 
it  at  ItK),  Oxford-street,  Miss  Kate  Hutfic  being  ever 
intent  on  obtainuig  Parisian  novelties.  As  usual,  the 
Silkworm  is  right ;  the  studs  and  wrist-Unks  arc  equally 
new  and  pretty.  Large  round  .studs,  the  size  of  floiins, 
were  sho\ni  me  in  bronze,  ])earl,  ivory,  and  gold,  with 
insects  painted  on  them.  'These  have  a  most  stylish 
effect.  'Then  I  saw  the  fine  linen  cuffs  with  tiny 
tucks  and  scallops,  edged  with  Valenciennes  lace;  the 
collarette  to  match.  'The  new  linen  frill,  edgetl  with 
lace,  is  also  to  be  procured  here.  Flat  gold  and  pearl 
studs  for  headdresses  and  necklets  I  also  noticed,  as  well 
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as  every  colour  in  pearls  and  beads  for  dresses  and 
triiuminirs.  I  remarked  a  grey  pearl  set,  of  comb,  neck¬ 
let.  and  earrings,  exceedingly  handsome  and  becoming. 
I  saw  some  very  pretty  wreaths  of  gold  ivy  leaves  and 
berries.  These  are  sold  by  the  yard,  and  form  elegant 
ornaments  for  the  chignon  mounted  on  black  velvet. 
These  wreaths  are  worn  round  the  chignon.  A  bow  of 
velvet  is  placed  on  the  right  side.  Long  ends  of  velvet 
complete  this  pretty  coiffure. 

I  noticed  deliciously  dainty  caps — one  of  Irish 
tatting  lace,  with  green  velvet  bows  and  lappets,  and 
square  crystal  grelots.  Another  was  of  lace  lappets, 
trimmed  with  tiny  bows  of  narrow  velvet,  witli  j.earl 
beads  and  grelots,  the  lappets  united  by  bands  of 
n.arrow  velvet.  Another  of  a  lajipet  with  jileated 
ribbons,  bow  placed  on  the  right  side,  and  ends,  now 
so  fashionalde. 

These  caps  ought  rather  to  bo  styletl  “  coiffures,’’ 
and  arc  worn  in  Paris  by  very  young  married  ladies ; 
tlicy  replace  the  bands  of  ribbon,  of  which  we  have 
seen  too  much,  and  whose  day  is  now  nearly  over. 
The  word  “  cap’’  frightens  ladies,  but  these  fancy  lace 
lappets  occupy  no  more  space  on  the  head  than  the 
Greek  bands,  ami  arc  far  liiorc  graceful.  The  lappets 
form  a  Marie  Stuart  point  in  front,  while  the  ends  fall 
on  each  side  of  the  chignon.  For  dinner  the  hair  is 
•Iressed  with  a  pearl  comb,  or  a  slender  wreath  of 
ivy,  a  flower,  or  a  star.  All  the  Parisian  coquettes 
wear  these  so-called  ‘‘caps,’’ — why  should  not  weV 
The  plaid  dresses  which  are  to  be  so  much  worn  this 
winter  will  look  lovely  witli  a  coiffure  of  this  kind,  to 
match  the  tartan.  Miss  Duftie  has  promised  the  Silk¬ 
worm  that  she  will  sj)are  no  pains  to  obtain  suitable 
coiffures  and  collarettes  for  these  dresses.  AVant  of 
space  alone  prevents  my  describing  all  the  elegant 
designs  for  coiffures  that  I  saw. 

Then  I  saw  white  stitched  jupons  in  great  variety. 
The  most  striking  were  trimmed  with  shell  pattern, 
with  rows  of  fine  tucks  between  each  row  of  the  shell 
trimming,  giving  the  effect  of  rich  embroidery. 

And  I  must  not  omit  noticing  the  Australian  cloth 
jacket.  It  is  made  in  black  and  white,  and  stitched 
with  white  silk.  Kxquisitely  soft,  it  is  at  the  same 
time  light  and  warm,  and  most  suitable  for  the  present 
season. 

Another  jacket  struck  me  as  being  very  pretty.  It  is 
made  in  glace  silk,  and  simulates  a  Zouave  jacket  over  a 
trimmed  Garibaldi.  The  effect  is  excellent.  The  sleeves 
are  puffed,  with  the  silk  falling  from  them  gracefully. 

Brussels  and  other  lace  handkerchiefs  were  then 
displayed  in  tempting  profusion,  and  in  square,  round, 
and  pointed  shapes,  the  cambric  centre  being  in  its  way 
almost  as  noticeable  for  its  fineness  as  the  gossamer  web 
of  the  lace  itself.  Sister  spinners,  your  delicate  webs 
are  fishing-nets  compared  to  some  of  the  lace  I  saw. 

Miss  Duffie  has,  however,  one  speciality  that  I  cannot 
omit  from  my  list — the  new  washing  Japanese  silk 
Garibaldi  bodices.  She  makes  them  in  black,  in  white, 
violet  and  white,  blue  and  white,  and  trims  them  with 
satin  diamonds  and  satin  shells,  which  arc  easily  re- 
movetl  when  required  for  washing.  Nothing  can  be 
more  graceful  than  these  useful  and  elegant  bodices,  or 
more  useful  at  the  present  season. 


I  hope  soon  to  pay  a  longer  visit  to  this  magastii  dcs 
where  all  articles  that  give  style  and  finish 
to  a  toilet  arc  to  be  found. 

The  Silkworm  then  went  to  look  at  some  filters 
at  Jlessrs.  Atkins  and  Son's,  C:J,  Fleet-street,  where 
she  saw  the  Universal  or  Table  Filter,  whic’a  is  made  in 
glass  and  earthenware,  and  consists  of  two  parts — the 
upper  part  a  funnel,  having  the  filter  ball  fixed  in  the 
bottom,  contains  the  water  to  be  filtered,  and  fits 
loosely  into  the  neck  of  a  decanter  or  bottle,  into  which 
the  filtered  water  flows.  These  arc  suitaWe  for  a  side¬ 
board  or  dressing  table,  forming  a  shnple  and  unique 
contrivance  for  filtering  water,  so  that  it  may  be  drunk 
perfectly  fresh  and  wholesome.  The  filtered  water  is 
obt.ained  by  holding  the  funnel  over  the  glass  in  one 
hand,  pouring  from  the  decanter  with  the  other. 

Then  I  saw  the  glass  filter  on  a  stand  formed  of 
bulrushes  very  nicely  executed  in  bronze,  or  some  simi¬ 
lar  metal.  By  this  arrangement  the  funnel  is  supported 
by  a  wire  frame,  which  prevents  the  necessity  of  raising 
the  funnel  when  filtered  water  is  needed ;  the  decanter 
alone  requires  to  be  t.akcn  from  the  stand. 

The  filter  is  formed  of  moulded  carbon  blocks  or 
cylinders,  which  arc,  by  means  of  glass  or  metal  tubes, 
readily  fitted  into  any  vessel  having  a  suitable  division, 
with  a  central  aperture  to  hold  a  cork,  through  which 
the  tube  is  passed.  This  method  of  fixing  the  block 
obviates  the  necessity  of  cementing  the  ball  to  the  jdate, 
allows  the  ball  to  be  removed  when  needed  for  cleaning, 
without  risk  of  breakage,  or  returning  the  filter  to  the 
maker  for  repairs.  The  cork  when  nicely  fitted  is  free 
from  leakage,  and  forms  what  has  long  been  desired — a 
movable  water-tight  joint.  Then  1  saw  the  niuch- 
talked-of  pocket-filter,  which  is  likely  to  be  of  so  much 
use  in  Abyssinia.  This  filter  consists  of  a  ball  and  a 
tube.  The  ball  is  placed  in  a  pond,  river,  or  stream, 
and  the  water  is  sucked  through  the  tube.  Nothing 
but  perfectly  clean  and  wholesome  water  can  enter  the 
mouth.  Many  lives  have  been  saved  by  these  filters ; 
they  arc  equally  useful  to  the  soldier,  the  sportsman,  and 
the  tourist.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  shall  hear  of  no 
“  guinea  worm”  disease  among  our  troops.  It  is,  we 
believe,  caused  solely  by  drinking  impure  Witter. 

The  Silkworm  is  of  opinion  that  if  our  brave  soldier 
lads  have  to  risk  the  dangers  of  the  Abyssinian  climate, 
as  well  as  the  chances  of  war,  it  would  be  well  to  provide 
them  with  the  “Soldier's  Friend,”  as  these  life-saving 
filters  are  justly  called.  She  remembers  stiU  with  indig¬ 
nant  pain  rumours  from  the  Crimea  which  told  of  neg¬ 
lect  of  common  comforts,  rumours  of  raw  coffee-berries, 
and  other  palpable  evidences  of  an  insufficient  or  care¬ 
less  commissariat  department.  Will  it  not  be  foimd  that 
my  gay  sisters,  who  are  eager  for  fashionable  intelli¬ 
gence,  for  pretty  novelties,  for  all  that  is  fair  and 
blight,  are  also  to  be  found  foremost  in  alleviating 
suffering,  in  providing  necessaries  for  the  sick,  in 
doing  every  good  work  ?  I.ikc  the  guardsmen  who — 
as  Punch  had  it  in  two  cartoons — can  “dance— ay, 
and  fight  too,”  so  our  Englishwomen  and  girls  can 
“dance  and  work  too.”  Even  the  Saturdaij  Jlevicto 
allows  that,  with  all  the  failings  of  this  degenerate 
age.  ladies  are  “nimble  footed.”  Acceqit  this  praise, 
my  sisters,  with  pride.  May  all  good  things  follow 
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the  foot  whose  activity  in  the  dance  has  causeil  the 
soft  tread  so  prized  in  the  sick-room,  as  welcome  in 
a  household  as  “that  excellent  thing  in  woman,”  a 
low  and  gentle  toIcc  ! 

The  Silkworm  will  he  glad  to  show  she  practises 
what  she  jwcaches  hy  doing  all  she  can  to  help  those 
who  desire  to  hclji  our  soldiers  to  the  first  necessary  of 
lify_gooil,  pure  water. 

“Hut  the  shoes — the  boots,”  I  fancy  my  impatient 
correspondents  murmur.  “Have  you,  ()  lazy  Silk¬ 
worm,  visited  JIadamc  Lc  Prince  as  we  rcrpiested,  or 
arc  you  trying,  by  talking  of  filters,  to  ‘get  out'  of  the 
scra]io  you  arc  sure  to  ‘  get  in’  if  you  have  not  done 
soy” 

Hear  ladies,  have  patience  a  little  moment.  I  lore 
Itecn  to  2(!1,  Itcgcnt-strcct,  and  have  seen  the  lovelii  st 
Parisian  shoes  and  boots,  and  can  strongly  advise  those 
who  wish  to  be  in  the  height  of  fashion  as  to  vIkih^sih-c 
to  select  some  charming  hotlliics  from  Madame  I.e 
Prince’s  extensive  stock.  I  saw  boots  of 

Russia  leather  with  very  small  black  buttons  and 
tassels. 

Then  “  Polonaise”  boots  with  rosette  of  cord  and  tas¬ 
sels  rpiitc  high,  and  the  rosette  on  the  top. 

Then  “bottincsIIongroi3CS,”withtworowsof  buttons; 
these  arc  also  high  and  much  ornamented. 

Then  I  noticed  boots  in  satin  Francois,  with  Louis  XV. 
bow  and  buckle  on  the  toe,  and  tassels  at  the  top; 
these  boots  are  truly  fascinating. 

Then  the  “Pompadour”  lined  slipper,  with  tiny 
steel  heads,  and  embroidered  bow  with  steel  buckle. 

Ti.e  *•  pantoulles  cameleons”  I  liked  extremely.  Tlicy 
are  made  in  bronze,  and  the  toes  arc  ornamented  with 
open  lace  applique ;  satin  is  inserted  beneath  in  a  kind 
of  pocket  between  the  applique  and  the  lining.  Satin 
of  various  shades  is  sold  with  these  shoes  ready  to  fit 
in,  so  with  your  blue  dress  your  shoes  are  blue,  and  so 
on  tlirough  all  the  changes  of  your  toilet.  ^ly  fair 
readers  will  own  that  the  name  “caineleoif’  is  well 
chosen. 

Then  I  saw  lovely  black  quilted  satin  slippers,  with 
violet  cord  anti  tassels,  forming  a  most  coquettish  bow ; 
others  with  cherry  and  blue  trimmings,  and  of  the 
most  delicate  workmanship. 

And  I  remarked  high  shoes  of  polished  leather; 
others  of  enamelled  leather,  with  Louis  (iuatorze  bows, 
iiladamc  Le  I’rincc  asked  mo  if  I  would  go  iqislairs 
and  see  the  new-shaped  crinolines  tliat  had  just  arrived 
from  Paris.  Of  course  I  assented,  and  upstairs  wo 
Went.  Thei’e  I  saw  the  new  train  crinoline,  very  small 
and  light,  but  capable  of  extending  the  long  gored 
skirts. 

The  “  imperatrice'’  crinoline  is  a  small  jupon  with  a 
plain  steellcss  front;  a  few  steels,  very  slight  and 
flexible,  arc  in  the  back  gores,  which  flow  away  grace¬ 
fully;  the  back  ties  loosely  over  the  front,  from  which 
it  is  quite  separate. 

I  was  next  shown  some  very  pretty  petticoats,  gored 
and  with  stitched  flutings,  which  cannot  get  out  of 
thcirfolds — a  great  impiovemcnt  on  ordinary  fluted 
petticoats. 

Crinolines  for  short  dresses  wore  also  chown  me; 
they  are  extremely  small  and  nice-looking. 


Also  my  readers  will  be  gin  1  to  know  that  Madame 
I.e  Piincf  keeps  I’lvnch  stays  of  the  ncwc.st  cut  at 
most  uasonable  prices,  the  “Imperatrice”  stay  being 
only  12s.  Gd. 

As  we  returned  through  the  louliqne,  I  could  not 
help  ling'ering  over  the  lovely  little  loltiMs  that  lay  so 
ti  iiqitiiigly  displayed,  and  on  my  way  home  thought 
of  the  many  changes  that  fashion  has  wrought  in  the 
cJiaiissnrc  of  our  own  and  other  nations.  The  ancient 
Kgyptians,  as  we  learn  from  their  paintings  and  sculp- 
t  uvi‘.  Wore  a  sort  of  skate  of  basket  work.  The  Assyrians, 
who  were  addicted  to  clambering  over  rocky  moun¬ 
tains,  protected  their  feet  in  stout,  thick-soled  buskins. 
Tin-  Persians  were  jiartial  to  slijqters.  'The  (Jreek 
women  wore  sandals,  but  the  men  liked  nothing  better 
than  to  go  barefoot,  consequently  the  Homans,  who 
had  boots  and  shoes  for  all  classes  of  societj’,  kicked 
them  out  of  their  possessions,  and  became  the  actual 
leaders  of  the  worhl.  Tlic  Greeks,  however,  may  be 
said  to  have  carried  their  shoes  on  their  legs,  as  they 
wore  a  kind  of  shin  protector ;  hence  the  ciiithet  of  the 
“ well-greaved  Greeks.”  Tdie  Emperor  Caligula  jier- 
formed  a  neat  little  fe.at  when  he  adopted  for  his  own 
use  the  little  spiked  shoe,  with  its  thick  sole,  until  then 
worn  only  by  the  common  sohlier.  The  Lacediemo- 
nians  revelled  in  red  shoes.  A  Roman  citizen  usually 
wore  black  shoes  on  ordinary  occasions,  and  jmrplo 
ones  were  worn  by  co.xcombs  on  occasions  of  entertain¬ 
ments  being  given  to  princes  and  grandees.  The  ladies 
of  Rome  delighted  in  white  and  red  shoes.  The  chief 
magistrate,  also,  on  days  of  ceremony,  ai'peared  in  red 
shoes.  The  noble  classc'S  had  silver  crescents  on  their 
shoes,  which  served  as  buckles.  In  the  ninth  and  tenth 
centuries  the  greatest  princes  of  Europe  wore  wooden 
shoes,  or  the  upper  part  of  leather  and  the  sole  of 
wood.  In  the  reign  of  M'illiam  Rufus,  a  great  man, 
one  Robert,  surnamed  Ranrshorn,  introduced  a  curious 
shoe,  with  long  sharp  points  stuffed  with  tow,  and 
twisted  like  a  ram's  horn.  In  Richard  ll.’s  reign  the 
points  of  the  shoes  were  of  such  a  length  that  they 
were  tied  to  the  knees  with  gold  and  silver  chains.  In 
Chaucer's  time  the  upper  part  of  these  shoes  was  cut 
in  imitation  of  church  windows.  In  14C3  the  English 
Parliament  prohibited  the  use  of  boots  or  shoes  with 
peaks  exceeding  two  inches  in  length  under  severe 
penalties,  but  the  scntcucc  of  excommunication  was 
necessary  before  the  points  went  down  to  two  inches. 
King  John  ordered  a  pair  of  boots  for  his  royal  spouse 
to  be  embroidered  in  circles.  Ileniy  III.  was  a  bit  of  a 
dandy  in  his  cliaussurc,  for  he  had  his  boots  powdered 
with  lioncels.  Henry  VII.  and  his  bluff  son  and  suc- 
c.'ssor  wore  shoes  so  broad  that  they  obtained  the 
name  of  “duck's  bills.”  In  Queen  Elizabeth's  time 
we  first  hear  of  shoes  being  made  right  and  loft.  This 
fashion,  however,  went  out,  and  was  not  revived  until 
the  beginning  of  the  present  centuiy.  During  the  past 
fifty  years  we  have  not  materially  advanced  in  comfort¬ 
able  and  satisfactory  shoes.  Now  they  arc  amputating 
toes  in  Paris,  and  doubtless  the  victims  of  that  cruel 
sacrifice  long  for  the  “duck-bill'’  period  to  return. 
Next  month  I  will  describe  yet  another  style  of  boot. 
At  this  moment  home  duties  require  the  presence  of 
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'b7. — CiOKED  i’Kil'E  Fkock  <'Froiit), 


587  and  58^. — (innnn 
Fiiock  of  Wiirn; 

I’lQl  E  FOI!  A  LUTEE 
(ilUL  FUO-M  4  TO  G 

Yeaus. 

This  pored  frock  is 
ornamented  in  a  very 
new  and  pretty  style. 
The  triinminp  consists 
of  circles  of  tlie  mate¬ 
rial,  looped  one  within 
the  other,  and  edpeil 
with  coloured  waved 


braid,  and  sewn  on  a 
stiij>  of  embioidered 
muslin ;  the  jiique  is 
cut  away  uinler  the 
muslin.  The  dress  is 
fastened  in  front  all 
the  way  down  with 
linen  buttons  and  hut- 
tu!i-holes.  In  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  back  there  is 
a  rosette  with  two  louf; 
ends  of  pique,  edptsl 
with  red  braid.  The 


689. — Embkoideev  Ti;i.mmixo. 


XUM 


592. — Mor.NiXG  Fkock  (Front). 


593.— Moi’.xixg  Frock  (Back). 


waistlijind  consists  of  a 
strip  of  ])iqncx  trinnncd  in 
the  sanu'  nianiur.  Xo. 
59rt  sliows  part  of  the 
ti'iiinnin^f  in  full  size. 

This  stylisli  little  dri'ss 
will  look  eipially  as  wadi 
made  of  uierino  or  ca.'-h- 
inere,  willi  silk  under  tlio 
trimming  instc'ad  of  mus¬ 
lin. 


stitch  with  wliito  cotton ; 
these  scallops  are  eovered 
with  loos(^  hutton  -  hole 
stitch  in  black  silk.  The 
feather-like  branches  are 
worked  likewise  in  black 
silk  in  herring-bone  stitch. 
The  white  spots  are  worked 
in  raised  embroidery.  The 
large  oval  opeiiiTigs 
through  which  a  narrow 
ribbon  velvet  is  drawn  are 
worked  round  with  button¬ 
hole  stitches. 


5.V9. — KMititoinr.RY  T’ntti- 

MIXG  FOR  Mrsl.IX  r»)- 
niCK.s,  CllILDRKX'S 
('i.OTiii;.s,  &c. 

This  pattern  is  veiy 
easily  worked,  and  looks 
very  nice  for  a  trimming; 
it  will,  therefore,  lind  many 
•amateurs.  The  original 
pattern  is  in  tine  while 
muslin ;  the  border  is 
worked  in  button  -  hole 


590  .and  591. — do  red 
Casii.mere  Frock  for  .\ 
Lrni.E  (JlRL  FROM  G  TO 
8  Years. 

This  frock  of  grey  cash- 
mere  is  fastened  on  the 
shoulders ;  it  is  trimmed 
upon  the  seams,  on  the 
sleeves,  and  rouml  the  bot- 
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591. — Low  GoiiED  FiiocK. 


595. — ^Trimmixg  for  Frock  (.587).  Full  size. 
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tom  of  the  skirt  with  strips  of  blue  velvet,  studileJ  with 
buttons.  Uiider-skirt  of  tine  white  calico,  ornainenteJ 
at  the  bottom  with  a  wide  pleated  empire  flounce  of 
muslin,  which  is  also  trimmed  with  strips  of  blue  velvet 
to  correspond  with  the  dress.  A  similar  pleated  empire 
flounce  completes  the  bodice  in  front  and  behind. 

692  and  593. — ^Iorxixg  Frock  for  a  Ln tli:  Oirl 
FROM  3  TO  5  Years. 

This  frock  is  made  of  brown  holland,  trimmed  with 
red  wor.sted  braid  ;  it  is  cut  out  in  deep  scallops  along 
the  sides  of  the  skirt,  in  front,  round  the  bottom,  and 
round  tlie  sleeves.  The  bodice  is  pleated  in  front  and 
in  the  back.  The  waistband  is  fastened  behind  with 
two  laiipets.  The  scallops  are  bound  with  worsted 
biaid,  and  the  frock  is  further  trimmed  with  a  pattern 
in  narrower  braid.  Brown  holland  buttons  all  the  way 
down  the  front. 

694. — Low  Gored  Frock  for  a  Little  Girl  from 
2  TO  4  Ye-vus. 

This  pretty  little  frock  is  made  of  blue  cashmere, 
ornamented  with  white  silk  bi-aid  and  white  bugles.  It 
is  fastened  all  tlic  way  down  the  front  with  cry.stal 
buttons.  A  flounce  of  white  muslin  is  sewn  on  round 
the  bottom  to  imitate  an  under-skirt.  The  scam  of  the 
flounce  is  covei-ed  with  a  cross-strip  of  blue  glace  silk, 
ornamented  with  white  bugles.  A  similar  strip  of  muslin 
is  sewn  on  round  the  neck  and  armholes.  Tlie  flounces 
are  edged  with  narrow  lace. 


MODERN  PALMI.STRY.* 

^■'ITERE  are  two  ways  in  which  the  half-educated 
-L  classes  in  this  country  regard  such  subjects  as 
those  treated  in  this  volume,  both  equally  wrong  and 
both  equally  vulgar.  One  way  is  to  consider  the  whole 
as  a  gross  imposture,  totally  unworthy  of  examina¬ 
tion  ;  the  other  to  accept  it  as  an  ascertaineil  science. 
Those  who  arc  believers  are  jicrhaps  the  more  ignorant 
of  the  two  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  unbelievers  are  in  a 
considerable  majority. 

A  book  like  this  of  ilr.  Craig's  is  likely  to  have  a 
good  elTect  on  all  studies  of  the  kind.  It  is  well  that 
we  should  get  rid  of  the  unspcakalily  vulgar  notion 
that  such  men  as  Roger  Bacon,  Picus  JMirandola, 
Albcrtus  ilagnus,  and  their  like,  were  so  foolish  as  to 
adopt  groimdless  suiierstitions  uito  their  philosophical 
creed.  If  we  find  them  accepting  the  doctrines  of 
astrology,  alchemy,  chiromancy,  and  gcomancy — if 
they  believed  in  the  inteiqiretation  of  dreams  and  the 
signiflcancy  of  omens — it  is  surely  worth  our  while  to 
examine  why  they  did  so.  The  result  will  be  to  open 
out  to  us  new  views  of  the  history  and  philosophy  of 
.science. 

If  their  theories  appear  unsound,  we  shall  the  better 
be  able  to  judge  of  the  progress  which  modern  science 
has  made.  In  the  book  before  us  !Mr.  Craig  .seems  to 
have  kept  two  objects  in  view :  one  to  explain  what 
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palmistry  was,  and  Avhat  it  has  become,  under  the 
systems  of  two  clever  Frenchmen ;  and  the  other  to 
exhibit  the  grounds  on  which  it  claims  to  maintain  its 
place  as  a  science.  This  is  a  rational  and  intelligible 
way  of  treating  the  subject,  and  ■vv’e  are  inclined  to 
think  that  a  careful  perusal  of  the  book  will  induce  its 
readers  to  regard  palniistiy  as  a  delusion,  but  still  a 
very  curious  and  interesting  one. 

M'hen  we  come  to  speak  of  the  merits  of  the  l)ook 
we  inu.st  coniine  ourselves  to  tho  design.  There  is 
very  little  order  in  it ;  it  is  not  always  po.-^sible  to  tell 
whether  M.  d’Arpentigny,  or  ^I.  Desbarrolles,  or  Mr. 
Craig  is  speaking.  Many  of  the  translations  are 
clumsily  made,  and  many  others  most  injudiciously 
selected,  and,  in  fact,  we  never  met  with  a  book  in 
which  inora  material  was  “  cut  to  pieces.” 

We  shall  not  touch  here  on  Tvhat  may  be  called  the 
scientific  part  of  the  book,  and  this  will  be  tho  less 
necessary  because  we  undei-stand  th.at  an  essay  on  the 
subject  is  already  in  print,  intended  for  Bectoii'n 
(.'lirldmiin  Ainimil,  by  the  author  of  the  article  “Charto- 
mancy”  in  the  last  year’s  issue  of  that  serial,  and  of 
the  articles  on  the  Interpretation  of  Dreams  in  this 
JIngazine. 

AVc  shall  take  a  few  anecdotes  to  illustrate  the  belief 
in  palmistry,  and  to  show  what  class  of  persons  have 
accejited  it  as  a  truth.  The  first  the  reader  must 
interpret  as  he  pleases  or  as  he  can,  and  find  out  of 
Avhom  and  by  whom  its  various  portions  are  related : — 

“  Fortified  by  this  logic  aud  these  analogies,  Dcsban-olles  turns 
round  to  tho  negative  sido  of  tho  question,  and  says  in  triouiph, 
that  at  least  if  sueh  views  cannot  ho  admitted,  there  uro  no  proofs 
that  can  be  given  to  the  contrary ;  and  ho  is  no  doubt  right,  yet 
so  far  as  analogy  goes,  something  might  possibly  bo  got  up  on  tho 
other  side  too.  However,  he  finds  a  fidus  Acluilcs  in  M.  Dan- 
honey,  who  said  at  Cheltenham,  somo  time  ago,  that  tho  ancients 
were  not  so  far  wrong  after  all  in  admitting  the  powerful  influence 
of  the  stars  upon  the  earth.  Then  leaving  analogy,  he  rivets  his 
argument  with  a  fact — at  least,  a  case. 

“  ‘  One  day  a  gentleman  came  to  consult  me ;  it  w.as  in  winter. 
He  was  wrapt  np  in  a  cloak,  which  ho  asked  x’enuission  to  retain. 
I  begged  him  to  nso  no  restraint.  He  held  out  his  left  hand,  and 
immediately  I  said  to  him — 

“  ‘  Yon  are  a  soldier.’ 

“  ‘  It  may  be,'  replied  he,  ‘  but  proceed,  pray.’ 

“  ‘  It  is  not  without  reason,’  added  I,  ‘  that  I  first  incutioucd 
yon  are  a  soldier.  I  saw  that  yon  had  received  a  wound  in  yuor 
hand,  but  not  in  battle.’ 

“  ‘  Why  not  in  battle  ?’  replied  he,  in  surprise. 

“  ‘  Because,’  answered  I,  ‘  a  wound  received  in  battle  would  have 
been  favourable  to  yonr  advancement,  and  this  has  broken  yonr 
career.’ 

“  ‘  The  gentleman  did  not  reply.  He  put  oil  Lis  cloak ;  his 
right  arm  was  supported  by  a  scarf. 

“  ‘  I  wish  to  see,  then,’  said  he,  ‘  if  yon  can  divine  something ; 
but,  in  truth,  that  question  is  well  met.  I  did  not  in  fact  receive 
this  wound  in  battle,  where  I  was  at  Solferino  in  tho  midst  of  tho 
hottest  fire,  bnt  lately  in  hnutiug.  1  was  already  in  a  carriage, 
and  took  my  gnu  by  the  mnzzle  to  poll  it  to  me ;  tho  piece  went 
off,  and  I  received  tho  whole  charge  in  my  shoulder.  'I'he  nerves 
have  been  shattered.  Since  then  my  hand  has  been  insensible, 
almost  dead,  and  I  can  no  longer  move  it.’ 

“  ‘  Would  yon  have  the  goodness,’  I  asked,  ‘  to  show  me  that 
hand  ?’ 

“  ‘  Willingly,’  said  he,  ‘  but  you  will  see  nothing  particular 
there.  It  is  entirely  like  the  other,  only  it  is  dead.’ 

“  ‘  Saying  so,  he  begged  mo  to  help  him  in  getting  it  out  of  the 
bandage.  That  done,  I  examined  it  attentively ;  but  what  was  my 
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Earpriee  on  lookii  g  into  tbo  interior  to  liud  that  ull  the  lines  of 
the  palm  had  disappeared.  The  hand  internally  was  altogether 
smooth.  Thus  these  lines  had  disappeared  at  the  moment  when 
the  ncrres  corresponding  with  the  bruin  had  ceased  to  act.  They 
had,  therefore,  been  formed  and  maintained  by  that  communica¬ 
tion  alone ;  otherwise  the  hand  would  havo  remained  inert,  dead 
in  reality,  hnt  it  would  have  preserved  these  lines.’  ” 

The  following  is  more  intelligible.  It  is  the  reading 
by  ^I.  Desbarrolles  of  the  hand  of  !M.  do  Lamartine : — 

“  31.  do  Lamartine  is  horn  under  the  influence  of  Venus  and 
Jlercury,  then  of  3Iara  and  Jupiter,  hut  mostly  impressed  by  the 
former  two.  lie  derives  from  Venus  tho  fresh  and  fair  com¬ 
plexion  that  ho  possessed  in  his  yonth,  if  we  are  rightly  informed, 
and  now  modiUed  by  the  iiiUncnco  of  Mcrcnry.  lie  has  derived 
from  Venus  all  his  affability,  goodness,  and  charming  manners, 
and  from  Jupiter  a  tasto  for  maguiflceuce  and  high-hearing. 
Slcrenrr,  in  length  of  features,  has  given  him  generally  all  tho 
(jnalilies  due  to  their  influence ;  3Iars,  the  aqailiuo  nose,  tho  full 
chin,  the  erect  head,  imposing  carriage,  and  broad  chest.  Jlcrcnry 
has  inspired  his  great  eloiiueuce,  the  faculty  of  administriitivo 
science,  a  lovo  for  business,  exceeding  tact,  spoutaueons  intuitions 
approaching  to  tho  gift  of  prophecy ;  Jlercary  suggests  his  hap¬ 
piest  thoughts,  and  the  best  occasion  of  their  utterance ;  3Iars 
adds  lire,  tho  ardour  which  dazzles,  cleetrilie.s,  captivates,  and 
forces  conviction ;  while  Venn?,  strengthens  his  energy  by  the 
contrast  of  her  tenderness.  When  first  I  had  permission  to  exa¬ 
mine  tho  hands  of  one  of  onr  great  poets,  1  experienced  sorao 
lilllo  embarrassment  that  1  could  not  easily  dissemble ;  uud  for 
the  first  time  since  I  became  interested  in  chiromancy,  1  ashed 
myself  if  that  science  which  never  yet  deceived  me  might  not  still 
be  erroneous.  I  expected  to  see  very  smooth-pointed  fingers,  a 
short  thumb,  a  largo  and  rayed  monut  of  the  3Ioon,  a  line  of  the 
head  falling  abruptly  towards  the  Moon — all  tho  signs  of  poetry. 
This  I  would  have  almost  sworn,  and  instead  I  find  beautiful, 
tlegaut  hands,  hnt  with  fingers  mixed,  or  slightly  square,  a  hind 
of  order  snlUcieutly  marked  to  iudicato  a  taste  for  worldly  busi¬ 
ness— that  is,  almost  an  instinct  for  commerce.  The  lino  of  the 
bead  is  long,  tho  mount  of  Mercury  well  developed ;  hut,  ns  if  to 
prove  to  ns  that  ho  is  not  only  inspired  with  eloqneuce,  I  see 
engraved  there  the  Alcph  of  the  Hebrews,  the  sign  of  the  juggler, 
of  Eurpassiug  dexterity  in  the  ordinary  alTairs  of  life. 

“As  my  great  aim  was  hat  the  discovery  of  truth,  I  frankly 
made  my  confession,  and  told  M.  do  Lamartine,  with  the  courage 
of  despair,  what  1  read  in  his  hand.  He  smiled,  and  answered 
mo— 

“  ‘  1  confess  to  yon  I  thought  I  was  going  to  do  bnsincss  with 
some  very  mystcrions  persouago ;  and  I  expected  that,  jndging  of 
my  person  from  my  works,  you  would  find  in  mo  all  the  qualities 
01  the  poet.  Bat  now  1  admit  it  is  I  who  am  astonished.  M'hat 
you  havo  seen  in  my  hand  is  correct  in  every  particular.  I  have 
written  verses  hccanso  I  had  great  facility  in  composition,  aud  as 
a  sort  of  inherent  necessity ;  but  that  has  never  been  my  true 
vocation,  and  all  my  thoughts  have  ever  been  tnrncd  towards  busi¬ 
ness,  politics,  and  especially  administration.' 

“  Whilst  M.  de  Lamartine  was  speaking  to  mo,  I  felt  annihi¬ 
lated  at  the  thonght  of  that  power  of  gcuins  which  takes,  ns  if  in 
playful  mood,  one  of  the  first  places  in  the  literary  world,  aud 
looks  upon  its  own  suhlimo  achievements  as  a  pastime.  Xutwith- 
Etandiug  tho  esteem  I  bore  for  so  great  a  man,  I  shonld  certainly 
havo  doubted  my  own  conclnsiou  had  not  chiromancy  aud  chirog- 
nomy  given  mo  incontestable  proofs  of  its  accuracy.  Then  I 
sought  for  tho  secret  of  that  teudcrucss,  those  outpourings,  that 
enthusiasm,  with  which  to  many  uohlo  verses  are  filled ;  and  this 
18  what  I  found.  Kvery  man  of  a  superior  nature  has  a  passion 
which  guides  and  animates  him.  Often  he  has  several  passions — 
for  passion,  and  even  vices,  aro  only  an  excess  of  power  and  energy 
—a  superabundance  of  riche.-',  which  intoxicates  and  leads  ns  on 
to  onr  ruin  by  tho  disorder  that  their  necessity  for  action  excites 
in  ns.  Tho  steam  hursts  tho  boiler  wbt  n  it  does  not  raise  tho 
piston.  These  riches  must  expand  by  force.  Here  no  avarice  is 
possible.  It  must  he,  and  uhsolutely  it  is,  to  choose  between  tho 
nettle  and  the  palm  of  triumph,  often  hi  twten  the  crown  and  tho 
scaffold.  There  is  no  ono  withont  Boine  share  of  feeling ;  but 


when  a  man,  animated,  combated  by  violent  passions,  masters, 
subdues,  aud  chains  them  to  his  will,  to  arrive  more  gloriously  at 
his  end,  as  the  conquerors  of  Greece  reiued  their  horses,  to  arrive 
more  speedily  at  the  goal,  then  that  man  is  truly  superior.  He  is 
the  elect  of  God,  aud  all  ought  to  bow  down  before  him.  Do  not 
seek  for  a  great  man  without  passions ;  yon  will  not  find  one. 

“  This  is  what  men  of  urdiuary  minds  will  not  comprehend, 
who,  measuring  their  own  short  stature  against  the  giants  of  man¬ 
kind,  bitterly  reproach  them  for  defects  which  are,  after  all,  hnt  n 
consequence  or  a  necessity  of  the  noble  vehemence  of  their  iiatar» 
A  great  river  may  roll  over  its  bau’as  some  mud  brought  down  by 
tho  torrents  which  have  just  added  a  new  power  to  its  waters  ;  hut 
what  matters  it,  since  it  makes  tho  pride  aud  riches  of  the  country 
it  traverses. 

“  M.  do  Lamartino  possesses  the  most  amiable  organisation,  tho 
most  loveable  that  one  can  imagine,  llis  lino  of  the  heart  crosses 
tlio  whole  of  the  hand,  aud  it  is,  at  tho  beginning  and  end,  en¬ 
riched  by  a  mnltitnde  of  branches.  The  mount  of  Venns  has 
nothing  extraordinary  as  to  size,  but  it  is  covered  with  bars,  and 
we  see  the  ring  of  Venns  in  his  hands.  Thus,  all  the  ulluremeuts 
of  plcasnro  combine  to  captivate  his  reason,  hnt  the  wealth  of  his 
heart  euuoblcs  every  aspiration,  and  from  the  Gahortlii.utiou  of 
his  supremo  passions  makes  an  exquisite  tenderness,  a 
for  all  that  is  great,  all  that  is  noble,  all  that  is  hGau'.ilul.  His 
heart  is  tho  crucible  into  which  matter  is  converted  iuto  gold. 
His  imagination,  awakened  by  the  desire  of  pleasure,  finds  it  all 
nnsalisfying  upon  earth,  and,  on  the  wings  of  ecstasy,  flies  to 
heaven  to  seek  it  there ;  and  then,  in  tho  agonies  of  the  holy 
struggle,  ho  breathes  forth  his  glowing  thoughts.  Ills  accents, 
addressed  to  heaven,  borrow  its  language  aud  harmony ;  but  when 
tho  ru[>taro  is  over,  when  ho  has  spent  his  energy  in  the  ardent 
aspirations  of  his  enthusiasm,  he  becomes  the  serious,  composed, 
far-seeing  man.  It  is  not  for  mo  to  censnro  or  defend  him ;  1 
paint  him  sneh  as  ho  appeared  to  me,  and  such  as  the  seience  1 
Etudy  indicates  him ;  what  he  has  borne,  in  most  dilllcnlt  times, 
is  well  known ;  wo  are  grateful  to  him  from  our  inmost  heart,  and, 
ns  I  think,  the  conutry  onght  to  bo  eo  too.  Finally,  tho  coolness 
end  civic  conrage  of  M.  du  Lamartine  are  clearly  indicated  in  his 
hand,  by  the  strength  and  tranquillity  of  the  mount  of  3Iars,  Ho 
has  tho  consciousDCEs  of  his  own  merit.  Jupiter  is  developed,  but 
without  excess,  and  without  rising  to  immoderato  ambition.  Of 
this,  M.  de  Lamartine  has  given  proof.  A  star  on  Jupiter  an- 
nonuces  the  nnexpccted  position  to  which  ho  has  attained,  but 
two  transverse  bars  on  tho  same  mount  just  say  that  that  position 
mnst  not  last,  and  will  bring  end  experiences.  A  lino  parts  from 
the  lino  of  life,  consequently  from  the  mount  of  Venns,  and  goes 
direct  to  Mercnry;  that  is,  as  wo  havo  jnst  seen,  various  changes 
of  fortune.  Tho  Satnruian — line  of  chance — goes  from  Venns 
and  tho  Moon;  consequently,  resting  npon  love  and  fancy,  tho  two 
unite  in  a  single  branch  in  tho  plain  of  Mars,  rise  erect,  victorious 
in  tho  struggle,  nnd  break  off,  farther  on,  in  mauy  trunks,  pnr- 
suing  a  still  upward  coarse.  That  is  a  high  position  lost,  a  fortune 
rained,  but  repaired  at  intervals  and  by  effort.  The  Saturnian  uf 
the  left  hand  takes  npon  the  mount  tho  form  of  a  pyramid,  which 
is  farrowed  and  fettered  at  tho  summit.  It  is  always  ii  great 
destiny,  consecrated  by  contact  with  the  thnnuerbolt.  In  the  left 
hand,  the  mount  of  tbo  Sun  is  grooved  by  two  great  lines,  rising 
in  a  parallel  direction,  and  announcing  lofty  aspirations  ;  the  third 
is  broken.  These  three  lines  would  signify,  if  complete,  the  three 
worlds  of  tho  Sun — glory,  reputation,  riches.  One  of  them  has 
lost  its  effect.  In  tho  left  hand,  three  parallel  Hues  ou  the  monnt 
of  the  Sun  ;  two  of  them  are  broken  by  a  cross  bar,  the  third  is 
struck,  without  being  cut, 

“  This  shows  ns  clearly,  M.  de  Lamartine  stripped  of  his  wealth, 
and  attacked  in  his  reputation,  hut  whose  glory  caur.ot  be  diiiii- 
uishid;  and  as,  in  tho  other  huiul,  the  line  of  reputation  remaiug 
intact,  we  heliovo  wo  can  say  with  certainty  that  hi.s  glory  and  his 
reputation  will  always  remain.  Continuing  our  inspection,  in  a 
chironomic  point  of  view,  the  first  phalange  of  the  thumb  has 
rather  the  size  of  resistuiieu  than  predomiuauee,  uud  the  former  is 
iiiereased  by  the  thumb's  hruaduisi,  which  denotes  strong  parti¬ 
sanship,  rising  on  occasion  even  to  obstitiaey.  I  may  be  deceived, 
bat  1  do  neit  And  in  M.  do  1.  nnartine  a  blind  faith  iii  the  matter 
of  religion ;  his  own  ought  to  he  all  love,  hut  bis  logic,  second 
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phalange  of  the  thumb— and  his  causality,  especially  tho  philo- 
Eophic  kuot — would  not  permit  him  to  go  further.  He  has  long 
£Dgers,  which  giro  him  the  spirit  of  detail.  He  is,  also,  admi- 
ralle  in  his  commentaries  and  descriptions.  These  long  fingers, 
since  it  must  be  said,  might  lead  him  occasionally  to  vanity,  but 
never  to  p'ide.  That  minuteness  would  also  give  him  the  business 
aptitude  in  the  highest  degree,  for  bis  tact  is  great,  and  he  re¬ 
ceives  from  Mercury,  as  wo  already  know,  wonderful  eloquence 
and  a  marvellous  perspicuity,  which  might  easily  run  into  intellee- 
tual  subtilty.  lint  ho  is  instantly  arrested  by  the  same  obstacle 
— his  heart !  His  hand,  like  that  of  M.  Dumas’,  is  adorned  with 
the  ring  of  Solomon ;  he  would  have  been  king  in  the  occult 
sciences  if  ho  had  entered  into  them.  Many  verses  in  his  MiJita- 
ti'MS  give  an  insight  into  his  character.  Should  I  candidly  de¬ 
clare  my  mind,  I  would  say  that  tho  hand  of  this  great  poet  had 
not  in  his  youth  tho  form  that  it  now  has.  It  ought  to  have 
fingers  tilberted  and  very  smooth.  Age,  position,  circumstances, 
have  developed  in  M.  de  Lamartine  qualities  which  he  certainly 
hid.  but  which  were  only  secondary,  and  of  which,  by  his  superior 
genius,  he  has  made  primary  qualities.  His  tastes  havo  changed, 
and  his  hands  have  necessarily  also  become  modified.  In  awoid, 
his  hand  combines  with  the  most  manly  courage  an  organisation 
tending  to  that  of  woman,  by  its  delicacy,  tenderness,  and  tho 
most  exquisite  sensibility." 

These  passages  will  give  some  itlea  of  the  inoile  in 
which  the  subject  is  treated ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  many 
and  great  faults  of  the  hook  in  a  literary  point  of  view, 
We  still  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  all  those  who 
wish  to  know  what  palmistry  was  in  ancient  times, 
and  what  justification  many  great  and  eminent  men 
had  for  their  belief  in  it. 


CONCERTS,  PLAYS,  ENTERTAINillENTS,  &c. 
TT’’ITII  town  out  of  town,  the  amusements  inovided 
*  ’  for  those  who  are  left  behind  are  tolerably 
ample.  Mr.  John  Russell  at  Covent  Garden  continues 
his  Concerts  with  unflagging  energy.  Almost  every 
evening  the  programme  has  been  changed,  and  grand 
selections  introduced  on  special  evenings  from  the 
works  of  the  great  masters.  Signor  IJottesiui  knows 
well  how  to  wield  his  baton,  and  the  dance  music  of 
Strauss  is  highly  attractive,  but  withal  the  efforts  so 
strenuously  made  to  please  have  to  a  certain  extent 
failed.  It  may  be  that  the  season  of  the  year  is  un¬ 
favourable,  or  that  the  stable  transformed  to  a  fairy 
palace  at  Islington  is  too  strong  a  counter-attraction ; 
certain  it  is  that,  whatever  the  cause  of  depression  may 
be,  it  is  not  owing  to  any  want  of  enterprise  on  the 
part  of  ilr.  Russell,  nor  for  want  of  cultivated  skill 
and  unflaggdng  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  conductor 
and  performers.  At  the  Fairy  Palace,  besides  the  ordi- 
naiy  concert  under  the  able  conductorship  of  Mr. 
King-sbury,  there  has  been  a  performance  of  Ilaiidel's 
oratorio  of  the  Mexsiah,  with  a  chorus  and  band  a 
thousand  strong. 

The  ll.aymarket  is  .able  to  keep  its  programme  nearly 
unchanged.  ^Ir.  Buckstonc  having  secured  so  strong  an 
attraction  in  the  jicrson  of  the  youthful  descendant  of 
the  great  Keml)le  family.  To  .l.v  You  Like  It,  her  first 
Shaksj)earcan  creation,  has  succeeded  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
which  will  retain  its  place  in  the  bills  till  the  close  of 
her  engagement.  AVe  have  used  the  word  “  creation,” 
and  we  have  used  it  advisedly,  for  with  all  her  faults — 
and  that  she  has  faults  her  most  zealous  admirers  will 
not  deny — there  is  a  freshness  and  originality  about 


Airs.  Scott-Siddons'  performances  that  stamp  them  with 
a  deep  and  inexpressible  charm,  heightened  probably 
by  her  winning  beauty  and  girlish  pirxomlle.  A  want 
of  depth  of  feeling  is  the  particular  mainjuc  alike  dis¬ 
coverable  in  her  Rosalind  and  Juliet,  her  comic  and 
tragic  heroines.  AVlicther  this  deficiency  is  radical,  or 
only  attributable  to  youth  and  inexperience  ui  the  art 
of  depicting  passion,  remains  for  ‘■Time,  the  old 
justice,”  to  determine,  fehakspeare's  exfpiisitely  beau¬ 
tiful  tragedy,  one  of  the  divinest  of  sorrowful  love- 
idyls,  has  recently  been  brought  more  prominently 
than  usual  before  us.  It  is  not  a  play  that  is  frecpioutly 
acted.  i)erhai)S  owing  to  the  dilficulty  of  limling  at  -all 
adeipiate  representatives  of  the  boy  and  girl  lovers  of 
Verona.  As  far  as  ap2)caraiice  goes,  never  liave  “Juliet 
and  her  Romeo"  had  such  “  counterfeit  invseiitmeut'’  as 
at  the  Ilaymarket  Theatre  in  ISti? — Mr.  Kendal  being 
as  completely  the  Leau-idv.al  of  the  young,  handsome, 
chivalrous,  love-sick  Romeo,  as  his  beautiful  jdaymate 
is  of  the  lovely,  loving,  imiiassioncd  daughter  of  sunny 
Italy,  the  dark-haired,  lustrous-eyed  Juliet.  AVe  may 
justly  quote,  in  reference  to  this  well-matched  ijuir,  the 
words  of  Sheridan's  Duenna,  and  say — 

“  Suro  snch  a  pair  were  never  seen 

So  jastly  formed  to  meet  by  natnro  ; 

Tho  youth  excelling  so  in  mien, 

And  she  in  every  grace  of  feature.” 

Tlic  piece  is  admirably  put  iqiou  the  stage,  with  all 
correct  “appliances  and  means  to  boot,”  and  Air. 
Comifton’s  Peter  is,  as  ever,  a  model  of  legitimate 
comedy.  AA'e  are  rejoiced  to  hear  that  Miss  Amy 
Sedgwick,  by  special  request,  has  consented  to  re¬ 
appear  for  twelve  nights  in  the  I'lwjuul  Mutch. 
Sothern  is  expected  on  the  28th  of  October. 

At  the  Princess's,  The  Streitx  of  London  has  been 
rejn'odiiced,  and  the  realities  of  this  very  unreal  jfiece 
seem  to  have  lost  none  of  their  attraction.  Air. 
A'ining's  acting  is  excellent ;  and  the  fire — the  “  de¬ 
vouring  clement" — warms  up  the  house  to  enthusiasm. 
AA'e  uiiderstaud  that  Air.  Dominick  Alurray,  the  very 
talented  comedian  who  made  so  favourable  an  impres¬ 
sion  at  the  Olymiiic  a  few  months  back,  has  been 
engaged  at  the  I’rinccss's,  and  is  expected  to  a2)pear  in 
a  new  drama  from  the  jien  of  Air.  Boucicault. 

At  the  Lyceum,  tlie  opening  night  was  characterised 
by  one  of  those  cxceqttionally  fashionable  as  well  as 
crowded  audiences  that  always  assembles  to  assist  at 
any  fresh  enterprise  on  the  part  of  the  gifted  manager- 
actor,  who  certainly  stamls  at  the  head  of  the  melo- 
di’jim.atic  and  romantic  school  of  acting;  and  it  is  a 
strange  coincidence  that  never  should  Air.  Fechter  have 
more  strikingly  asserted  his  claim  to  this  i)ie-emiiieuce 
than  as  the  hero  of  Lord  Lyttou's  poetical  drama  The 
Leidy  of  Lyons,  hitherto  always  ranked  among  the 
“legitimate.”  To  those  who  will  confess  to  having 
witnessed  this  lovely  play,  abounding  with  .some  of  the 
choicest  flowers  of  jjoetry,  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago, 
when  Air.  Alacready  and  Aliss  Helen  Faucit,  the  origi¬ 
nal  impersonators  of  the  hero  and  heroine,  chanued 
London  with  their  fresh  anil  highly-finished  por¬ 
traitures,  the  last  new  version,  music-acconq>anicd 
throughout,  and  presenting  a  series  of  startling 
tableaux,  seems  somewhat  strange,  and  has  more  the 
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effect  of  witnessing  a  new  play  than  of  listening  to  one 
with  which  we  are  familiar.  Comparisons  are  not  only 
odious  hut  uncalled-for,  and  even  the  stanchest  ad¬ 
mirers  of  IMr.  Macready’s  measured  accents  as  the 
dreamy,  visionary  gardener's  son,  and  his  dignified 
hearing  as  the  repul.ilican  soldii.  r,  and  whose  cars  have 
oftencst  hecn  charmed  hy  the  plaintive  cadence  of  Miss 
Helen  Faucit's  sweet,  sad  voice  as  the  wronged  and 
outraged  heauty  whose  pride  has  had  so  great  a  fall, 
cannot  he  insensible  to  the  impassioned  and  highly 
poetical  rendering  of  the  part  hy  Mr.  Fechter,  or  to 
the  stirring  hursts  of  agonised  suffering  and  hcart- 
hreaking  woe  in  depicting  which  Caiiotta  Leclerc<|  is 
at  present  without  a  rival ;  while  in  point  of  scenery  and 
general  effect  the  jiresent  performance  of  The  Luily  of 
Lyons  far  outstrips  any  previous  one.  The  points  in  the 
acting  to  which  we  accord  the  preference  wlicre  all  is 
good  and  highly  original,  are  that  at  the  close  of  Act  IV., 
where  Claude  goes  forth  to  try  his  fortune  with  his 
sword,  and  wipe  the  stain  from  off  his  father’s  honest 
name  his  own  misdeeds  have  imprinted  there.  In  this 
telling  situation  the  actor’s  overwhelming  intensity  of 
feeling  and  action  produces  a  thrilling  effect ;  and  that 
at  the  close  of  the  play,  when  he  reveals  himself  to  his 
constant,  adoring,  and  repent.'int  hiide,  now  his  indeed 
for  ever,  hut,  it  is  true,  bought  with  coin  “  hallowed  in 
the  cause  of  nations  with  a  soldier’s  blood.”  Mr.  Jordan’s 
rendering  of  the  important  part  of  Beauseant  would  he 
acceptable  if  he  could  correct  a  tendency  to  indistinct 
and  slurring  delivery  of  the  author’s  words  that  often 
mars  some  of  his  best-conceived  attempts.  Jlr  Addi¬ 
son  is  a  genial  and  hearty  representative  of  the  bluff, 
fiery,  and  kindhearted  (leneral  Damas,  in  former  times 
so  inimitably  personified  hy  Mr.  Strickland ;  and  Miss 
Elsworthy  enacts  the  interesting  part  of  the  Widow 
Jlelnotte  with  much  feeling  and  propriety.  Having  a 
vivid  recollection  of  Mrs.  W.  Clifford,  the  original 
representative  of  ^ladame  Deschappclles — to  every 
nilnutia  of  which  that  talented  actress  imparted  life¬ 
like  colouring  and  vitality — we  are  unable  to  praise 
the  impersonation  of  the  part  hy  ^Irs.  II.  ^Marston,  as 
it  is  sadly  wanting  in  tone  and  dignity.  Mr.  E.  T. 
Smith,  it  is  said,  will  succeed  ^Ir.  Fechter  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  this  theatre,  and  some  remarkably  beautiful 
ballet  scenes  are  reported  to  be  in  course  of  preparation. 

Drury  Lane  reopens  with  J’uust  and  a  revival  of  the 
once  famous  musical  drama  of  The  Miller  and  his  Mm. 
During  the  season,  Marino  Faliero  is  to  be  presented 
with  all  the  care  bestowed  on  Faust  and  Manfred. 

The  (Queen's,  late  St.  ^lartin’s  Hall,  will,  it  is  ex¬ 
pected,  be  opened  early  in  October,  under  the  able 
management  of  IMr.  Alfred  Wigan.  iMessi-s.  Byron, 
Palgravc  Simpson,  and  Yates  are  to  write  for  the  new 
theatre ;  the  M'igans,  husband  and  wife,  will  perform, 
and  Toole  secedes  from  the  Adelphi  to  join  them. 

At  the  Strand  Theatre,  which  will  shortly  reopen, 
we  are  jjromised  a  new  burles(pie  from  ‘the  fertile  pen 
of  Byron.  It  is  entitled  William  Tell  with  a  Veni/iancc, 
and  is  now  on  trial  at  the  Royal  Alexandra  Tlieatre, 
Liverpool.  Of  the  success  of  this  new  piece  the  pro¬ 
vincial  press  speaks  highly.  The  Lirerpool  McrcHiy 
says — “  It  will  certainly  add  to  ^Ir.  Byron's  fame  as 
c.n  author,  and  probably  serve  to  increase  his  profits  as 


a  lessee  and  manager.  For  a  first  performance  the 
[  iece  went  with  commendable  smoothness,  and  the 
large  and  brilliant  audience  which  assembleil  to  do 
honour  to  the  new  applicant  for  public  favour  testified 
their  approval  in  a  cordial  manner.  Fortunately  for 
the  author  and  his  burlesrpie,  the  titrand  company  con¬ 
tains  the  names  of  arlisUs  who  are  capable  of  doing 
ample  justice  to  productions  of  this  character — a  fact 
which  will  account  for  the  comparative  smoothness  and 
admirable  spirit  with  which  the  business  was  gone 
through  on  this  occasion.”  The  Courier  says  —  “  It 
is  one  of  its  author's  vciy  best  burlescpics,  and  more 
need  hardly  be  said  about  its  merits.  The  dialogue  is 
rich,  racy,  and  sparkling,  and  from  beginning  to  end 
it  is  jirofusely  studiled  with  puns  of  every  description 
— good,  bad,  and  indifferent.  The  really  good  and 
pure  of  the  number  are  perfect  gems,  the  indifferent 
are  comical  and  grotescpie,  and  elicited  hearty  roars  of 
laughter,  and  the  bad  are  perhaps  the  best  of  all,  for 
there  is  a  large  infusion  of  the  most  genuine  element  of 
fun  in  their  outrageous  construction.  The  rhythm  and 
measures  of  the  lines  are  good,  and  cxliibit  no  halting, 
and  the  metre  is  perfect  enough  for  a  higher  order  of 
verse  than  is  ever  presented  upon  the  lyric  stage.  The 
songs  arc  lively  and  set  to  good  comic  airs,  and  the 
incidental  dances  arc  at  once  funny  and  well  executed.” 

During  the  theatrical  recess  at  this  elegant  little 
house  ^Ir.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Raul  have  been  giving  a 
series  of  entertainments  with  very  great  success.  The 
“Sneezing  Song,”  “Faust  in  Five  ^Minutes,'’  and  the 
wonderful  impersonation  of  Sims  Reeves  were  enthu¬ 
siastically  received.  !Mi.ss  Louisa  !Moorc  during  the 
last  nights  of  the  entertainment  joined  them,  and  won 
her  share  of  applause  iu  a  new  piece  entitled  the 
“  Old  Folks.” 

Professional  gossip  estimates  the  net  profits  of  the 
speculation  in  the  Agricultural  Hall,  in  concerts,  balls, 
tic.,  this  season  to  be  :lU,UU0f.  The  receipts  at  lire 
Musical  Festival,  Birmingham,  amounted  to  ‘J,00Uf. 

A\’e  hear  that  an  enterprising  impresario  is  about  to 
open  a  theatre  in  London  nc.xt  spring  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  producing  the  works  of  Offenbach.  Offen¬ 
bach’s  success  in  Paris  is  something  wonderful,  but  he 
is  little  known  to  the  ordinary  English  playgoer.  lie 
has  been  “  done”  on  the  Adeljrhi  boards,  but  Offenbach 
with  the  singing  left  out,  or  so  badly  executed  us  to 
make  omission  preferable,  gives  but  a  faint  idea  of  the 
comic,  as  well  as  musical,  power  of  the  eomjioser. 
Offenbach  himself  is  said  to  declare  that  nowhere  have 
any  of  his  works  been  so  badly  performed  as  at  Cologne, 
his  native  city. 

ilario  and  Grisi  arc  going  to  the  I’nitcd  States. 
Costa's  Naaman  is  to  be  produced  in  Paris.  The  com¬ 
poser  of  the  opera  of  Astorya,  Herr  Albert  of  Stutt¬ 
gart,  has  been  decorated  with  the  Cross  of  the  Order 
of  St.  !Maurizio  by  the  King  of  Italy.  Li.-tz,  tlie  com¬ 
poser  of  the  “  Coronation  ^larch,”  has  received  the 
Cross  of  the  Order  of  Francis  Joseph  from  the  Emjicror 
of  Austria.  We  do  these  things  elifferently  iu  England. 
The  man  who  as  a  civil  magistrate  entertains  a  poten¬ 
tate  in  the  city  hall  may  expect  to  be  decorated  and 
dignified  with  a  title,  but  the  composer,  the  actor,  the 
author  must  e.xpcct  nothing. 
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AVINTER  GARDENING. 

“  And  irho  can  King  the  songs  of  spring 
In  dall  and  drear  December?" 

OxLV  those  tvlio  are  wise  in  time  and  provide  for 
spi'in*;  ])leasiires  at  the 
dreariest  time  of  tlie year. 
Tile  foolish  virgins  who 
let  the  light  of  their 
dwelling  die  out  and  fade 
with  the  hi.st  ro.se  of  sum¬ 
mer,  will  sorely  re])ent 
their  inaction  when  they 
see  the  drawing-rooms 
a!)d  boudoirs  of  their 
wi.ser  si.sters  gay  witli 
opening  buds,  brilliant 
with  blossoms,  radiant 
witli  beauty,  not  only  a 
delicious  and  exipiisite 
1'leasure  to  the  fair 
owners,  but  to  all  who 
come  within  their  sweet 
intluence. 

Now  is  the  time  to  ji, ■.paie  for  winter  joys,  and  we 
purpose  to  give  a  f.'w  ea.-y  directions  to  those  who 
desire  to  jiosse^s  at  light  eost  and  little  trouble  a  bloom¬ 
ing  winter  garden  in  their  homes,  a 
garden  that  can  be  attended  to  in 
the  worst  weather  without  soiling 
hands  or  wetting  feet. 

The  hyacintli  must  rank  first  in 
our  list,  as  being  almost  the  easiest 
flower  to  cultivate. 

Ilyaeinths  may  be  grown  in  water, 
in  jiots.  in  moss,  and  in  juepared 
coeoa-tibre  and  eliarcoal.  'i'he  last  is 
the  best  for  hyacinths  indoors,  in  the 
numerous  elegancies  which  are  used 
forthi.spurpo.se.  In  order  to  cultivate 
the  hyacinth  in  the  sitting-room  in 
prepared  cocoa-fibre  and  charcoal, 
jilaee  at  t>ie  iiottoin  of  the  jardinet, 
t^c..  a  li.indful  or  so  of  rough  char¬ 
coal,  and  fill  up  with  the  preparation; 
jilant  the  hyacinths  thickly,  asso¬ 
ciating  with  them  snowdrops,  scilla 
sibiriea.  early-flowering  tulijis.  nar¬ 
cissus  bulbocodium.  free-flowering 
crocus,  and.  if  the  sjiacc  will  admit,  a  few  pompon  hya¬ 
cinths;  cover  the  bulbs  with  the  pn  p;iration.  and  ne:itly 
cover  the  .su’-face  with  nice  green  cai  pet  moss ;  the 
freshness  of  the  moss  will  be  i)rolonged  by  occasionally 
damping  it  with  a  wet  .si)onge.  Sjirinkle  the  plants 
overhead  with  tepid  water  two  or  three  times  a  week. 

'I'his  prcjKiration  is  free  from  impurities,  and  possesse.s 
a  gentl  ■  ^‘  nnilus;  the  bull  s  root  freely  into  it.  and 
^  y  p produce  fine  spikes  of 


hlooin.  Another  impor' 
taut  recommendation 
the  prepare<l  cocoa -fil ire 
:ind  charcoal  jiossesses. 
is  its  retention  of  mois¬ 
ture  for  a  long  time. 
I’nle.ss  in  a  very  hot 
room,  two  or  three 
good  waterings  will 
be  sufficient  from  the 
time  of  jilanting  till 
the  bulbs  iire  iii 
blipoin.  so  that  the 
;;ni,iteur  is  relieveil 
11  itn  the  daily  anxiety 
lest  his  favourite  group 


of  forthcoming  flowers  should  suffer  from  want  of 
water. 

To  cultivate  the  hyacinth  in  water  the  following 
hints  are  simple,  btit  ample: — Use  clean  rain-water, 
and  let  it  just  touch  the  hase  of  the  bulbs ;  for  three 
or  four  wei'ks  keeji 
them  in  a  dark,  cool 
situation.  Avoid  all 
ilisturbance  of  the 
rootlets ;  tlierefore. 
never  change  the 
water  while  it  re¬ 
mains  sweet.  As  a 
purifier.  ]  dace  a  piece 
of  chaicoal  in  the 
glass.  Never  sufTci’ 
tlu.st  to  remain  oil 
any  jiart  of  the  plant, 
but  remove  it  daily 
with  a  camel-hair 
brush  and  water. 

'I’o  cultivate  the 
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lully  in  moss  at  the 

bottom  of  the  jardinet,  &c.,  lay  a  hamlfu!  of  charcoal, 
on  which  jdace  clean  moss,  and  firmly  jirer.s  it  down; 
oil  this  plant  the  bulbs,  and  cover  them  with  nice  green 
carjiet  moss.  Water  overhead,  with 
tcjiid  water,  two  or  three  times  a 
week,  through  a  fine  rose,  till  the 
jdants  are  in  bloom. 

To  grow  the  hyacinth  in  pots  is 
by  far  the  mo.st  important  imUhod 
of  cultivation.  At  any  stage  of 
growth,  the  hyacinth  can  be  re- 
moveil  from  its  jiot  without  injury, 
i'.nd  arrangi'il  either  in  j.ii’dinets, 
flower-baskets,  or  vases,  transferred 
to  hyacinth-glasses,  orj  kint.'d  in  the 
o]iv‘n  border.  With  a  little  manage¬ 
ment.  beauty  and  delightful  fr.a- 
granc  •  may  bi'  eiijoyeil  from  tlie 
beginning  of  .lanuary  to  the  end  of 
Ajiiil.  either  in  the  sitting-ruoiu  or 
e  i;;servatory. 

A  free,  jioi'ous  soil  is  indispen¬ 
sable.  and  one  composed  i  f  eijual 
jiarts  of  turfy  loam,  thoioughly 
rotted  eowdung.  and  le.af  soil.  or. 
instead  of  the  latter,  prejiared  eocoa-tibre  and  c'  arcoal, 
adding  about  one-eighth  jiart  of  sharp  .-^aiid.  all  of 
which  should  be  well  mixi'd  Indore  being  usi  d.  This 
coinjiost.  however,  cannot  alw.'vs  be  coninroidi  d ;  use 
in.stead  any  good,  light  soil,  mixed  with  si'v'  :■  -ui]. 
and  Alessrs.  Harr  and  .''ugden's  pn  jiared  eoi  oM.i;i.ie  jitid 
charcoal.  .Messrs,  iiarr  tind  .'^ugden.  Ig.  Ixi  pg-stivet, 
C'ovent-garden,  sujijily  this  t)re])aration  in  ‘’'  M  or 
liirge  ipiantitie.s,  with 
full  directions  for  using 
I  it.  For  one  bulb,  use  a 
i  four  or  four  and  a-half 
1  inch  jiot ;  for  three 
\  bulbs,  a  live  and  a-half 
!  inch  Jiot  will  be  sutti- 
'  cieiit.  At  the  bottom  of 
!  the  Jiot  Jilaee  .sonm 
I  jiieces  of  jiotsherd  or 
;  eiiarcoal.  iind  on  this 
I  some  rough  pieces  of 
I  turfy  lo.im.  to  insure 
j  good  drainage;  then  fill 
tie  Je.t  wilh  the  jire- 
jiated  .soi!  to  wi'.i.in  a  i 
iiuh  of  the  teji.  jilacing 

tNX.iesTic  Tin:  j.tiaii  r.T. 
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the  hulb  in  the  centre,  or,  if  three,  at  equal  distances 
apart,  jiressing  them  lightly  into  the  soil,  and  tilling 
up,  leaving  only  the  crowns  uncovered ;  moderately 
water,  and  place  them  anywhere  out  of  doors,  on 
coal  ashes,  or  anything  that  will  secure  good  drainage  ; 

then  till  the  spaces 
if/  \  '  /  between  the  pots 

,  ^  K  \  jl  ;  '  /  with  coal  aslies,  leaf 

J  i//^  soil.  oldtan,orcom- 

'll  mon  cocoa-fibre, 

with  the  same 
loaterial  cover  the 
Xj/  lH)ts  over  two  or 

V  tlireeinches.  In  five 

'  I'  ^ '\  orsix weeksthepots 

'  '  will  be  full  of  roots, 

-  '  moved  as  required.^ 

1"^"'  pi'oeured  in 
many  colours,  self 


.Scn.L.\  .VXD  Mi'sc. 
sibirica  arc  of  the  n 
three  inches  high,  and 
make  exquisite  pot  ] 
with  the  snowdrop,  c 
elegant  contri¬ 
vances  ingenuity 
can  suggest  for  in¬ 
door  decoration. 

Space  will  not 
admit  of  our  noticing 
more  of  these  lovely 
bulbs,  but  in  our 
next  number  we 
shall  continue  the 
subject,  as  well 
as  give  simple  in¬ 
structions  about  many 
little  matters  con¬ 
nected  with  this  inte¬ 
resting  study. 


ill"  should  be  gently  forced  as  .  _ - 

soon  as  the  shoot  appears.  - -  ^ 

I’OLVAX  1 1  IIS  N  AllCI  SSfS. 

Tlicse  are  easily  cultivateil,  “  rustic  robin”  j.uidinf.t. 

deliciously  fragrant,  and  asso¬ 
ciate  ailniirably  with  the  hyacinth  for  indoor  decora¬ 
tion  in  winter  and  early  sjuing. 

Tlic  culture  is  similar  to  that  recommended  for  tin 
hyacinth.  Tiie  bulbs  being  large,  we  advise  one  for  i 
five-inch,  three  for  a  six-inc!i.  and  six  for  an  eight- 
inch  liOt. 


Ibe  jardinet  which  occupies 
the  centre  of  our  page  is  one 
especially  designed  by  ^lessrs. 
Jhirr  and  Sugilen  for  the 
cultivation  of  hyacinths,  and 
it  is  dillicult  to  find  a  more 
graceful  or  elegant  ornament 
than  this  jardinet  when  full 
of  blooming  hyacinths,  and 
snowdro))3,  and  the  delicate 
sciila  sibirica. 

'The  rustic  boxes  in  our  illus¬ 
trations  are  to  be  suspended 
to  a  window  from  strong 
staph-.s.  or  to  stand  on  a  ledge 
lovered  with  cloth  and  fringe 
inside  the  windows.  Any  car- 
pi  ’iter  will  fix  one  at  a  trifling 
cost,  ami  the  effect  is  charming. 
As  soon  as  sjuing  ajq)ears  the 
boxes  can  be  transferred  to  the 
outside  or  to  the  balcony. 
'J'hese  boxes  are  to  be  filled 
with  a  succession  of  hyacinths, 
tulijis.  sciila  sibirica,  narcissus. 


crocusi's,  snowdrops, 
and  ])omj>on  hyacintl 
'1  he  hanging  ba.  k 
birdcage  usually  ban; 
antuni  tinctuni.  the 
j)on  hyacinths.  A  br 


,  sliould  be  susjieniled  where  the 
s.  and  filled  witli  fi-ins.  the  ady- 
adyaiiiuni  foimosum.  and  jami- 
u  ket,  as  shown  in  our  illustration. 
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will  afford  room  for  a  small  javdiiiet  of  mixed  bulbs  or 
a  single  foliage  plant. 

^Messrs.  Harr  and  Sugden  at  our  request  have  kindly 
midertaken  to  supply  our  readers  with  full  instructions 
as  well  as  with  bulbs,  ferns,  foliage  plants,  jardinets, 
stands,  brackets,  and  baskets  which  we  have  mentioned. 
They  will  also  send  a  catalogue  pt)st  free  on  application. 
AVe  sti'oiigly  recommend  our  readers  to  visit  this  estab¬ 
lishment  if  possible  before  selecting  their  bullm,  but  if 
unable  to  do  so,  Messrs.  Harr  and  Sugden  will  send  a 
mixed  assortment  of  hyacinths,  or  bulbs  of  all  kinds. 

Their  catalogue  gives  long  lists  of  well-known  named 
varieties,  as  well  as  all  the  novelties  in  colours.  There 
are  thirty-two  pages  of  most  useful  information  on  the 
growth  and  cultivation  of  all  winter  and  spring  bloom¬ 
ing  bulbs  and  plants.  AVe  must  also  call  our  readers’ 
attention  to  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sugden’s  fUuntratcd 
Alhum  of  liitJhous  and  Tuhcroun-llookd  Plant/!.  This 
album  is  kindly  placed  at  the  disposal  of  all  customers 
who  can  make  it  convenient  to  call  at  the  warehouse, 
12,  King-street,  Covent-garden.  AVc  will  only  add 
that  our  readers  may  rely  upon  being  supplied  with  the 
very  best  bulbs  aud  plants  at  a  moderate  cost,  and  by 
procuring  the  material  for  their  winter  pleasure  at  a 
first-rate  establishment  will  avoid  the  disa})pointmcnt — 
how  poignant  only  the  true  bulb-lover  can  know — of 
failures  or  spindle  blossom  instead  of  the  gorgeous 
blooms  and  handsome  compact  trusses  we  have  a  right 
to  expect  when  we  religiously  can-y  out  the  simple  rules 
and  easy  regulations  of  bulb-growing  in  our  winter 
garden. 

Paris,  October. 

ARTS  is  in  the  hands  of  the  aliens ;  the  Parisians 
have  abandoned  their  city,  and  the  invading 
armies  from  the  five  parts  of  the  world  are  holding 
possession.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  thiit  the  Exhibi¬ 
tion  will  shortly  close,  and  althougli  we  have  before  us 
a  solemnly  triumphal  entry  of  the  remains  of  Napo¬ 
leon  II.,  we  still  anticipate  the  restoration  of  peace  and 
a  happy  “  day  of  the  year.”  There  is  a  projiosition  for 
the  saving  of  the  limbs  and  lives  of  foot-passengers 
over  whom  our  charioteers  drive  their  triumphal  cars 
without  the  least  remorse,  only  crying  “  Oarer  when 
the  accident  has  hapj^ned.  It  is  saiil  that  fifteen 
or  sixteen  people  are  run  over  every  day,  aud  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  these  accidents  is  ascribed  to  the  malignity 
of  disappointed  cabmen.  Tliey  were  going  to  make  a 
golden  harvest  out  of  the  Exhibition,  and  having  failed 
they  are  spiteful.  It  is  suggested  that  light  iron  bridges 
should,  at  intervals,  be  thrown  over  the  public  thorough¬ 
fares  so  that  people  may  cross  without  exposing  tliem- 
selvcs  to  the  vengeance  of  the  Jehus. 

Everything  is  dull  and  flat.  People  avoid  talking 
about  Alexico,  and  Avhether  or  no  we  are  to.  fight  tlie 
Prussians  is  so  uncertain  that  it  begins  to  lose  interest ; 
of  course  we  must  fight  them  some  day,  but  who  shall 
say  when  ?  There  is  nothing  left  for  us  to  do  but  to 
gossip,  to  pick  uji  the  small  stories  that  float  like  bits 
of  goss.amer  in  good  society.  Cora  Pearl  is  an  object 
of  interest;  it  is  said  she  is  always  unhappy  except 
when  professionally  occupied ;  it  is  said  that  her  palace 
in  the  Avenue  de  rimperatrice  is  worth  800,000  francs ; 


it  is  said  that  her  halls  are,  however,  silent  and  dark  by 
eight  o’clock  in  the  evening  when  Cora  is  not  at  the 
A'arietcs ;  it  is  said  that  her  jewels  are  worth  more  than 
seven  millions  of  money,  and  tha);  she  is  very  jealous  of 
any  other  guardianship  for  her  wealth  than  lier  own  ;  it 
is  said  that  she  was  indignant  at  Baron  Brisse,  grand 
knight  of  the  kitchen,  christening  his  new  liqueur 
Zun/tf.f  de  Cora  Pearl,  that  she  refused  her  patronage, 
and  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  bottled  tears 
which  were  to  tickle  everybody’s  appetite. 

There  is  a  new  drama  in  rehearsal  called  The  King  of 
Oond  Lirers.  AA'e  have  not  heard  whether  it  be  an 
emanation  from  the  pen  of  the  Baron,  or  whether  the 
yoimgcr  Dumas,  who  was  engaged  on  a  cookery  book 
a  little  while  ago,  has  thrown  his  material  into  a  dramatic 
form.  However  this  may  be,  the  piece  is  sure  to  be 
attractive.  AA'e  at  the  least  know  how  to  enjoy  our 
dinners,  an  enjoyment  for  which  you  islanders  are 
incapacitated. 

You  may  be  glad  to  know  that  Madame  Patti  has 
been  well  received  at  the  Theatre  Italieii.  A  shower 
of  bouquets  testified  to  her  success  after  the  second 
act  of  Sonnambida,  and  the  servants  of  the  thc.atrc 
had  some  trouble  in  clearing  the  stage,  and  went  off 
literally  loaded  with  flowers.  The  Theatre  I.yiiquc 
will  produce  during  the  winter  season  an  Italian  opera. 
It  is  by  ^I.  Pedrotti,  and  has  been  played  in  Italy 
with  success.  It  is  said  there  is  to  be  a  startling 
novelty  on  the  Italian  lyric  stage — an  abandonment  of 
the  recitative  in  which  the  great  people  of  song  have 
warbled  their  griefs  and  joys,  and  died  like  the  swau, 
singing;  they  are  to  talk — to  speak  like  ordinary 
actors.  The  introduction  of  this  plan  is  looked  for 
with  much  interest.  Singers  arc  scarcely  ever  actors, 
and  to  ask  them  to  declaim  or  even  to  speak  correctly 
is  a  startling  requirement. 

Tlie  court  gossip  all  bears  on  the  resignation  of  the 
little  Prince’s  tutor,  !M.  Alonnier.  M.  Monnier,  every¬ 
body  knows,  is  a  man  of  good  ability,  but  of  very 
humble  birth,  and  it  is  probable  that  nobody  would 
ever  have  heard  of  him  out  of  his  own  obscure  circle  if 
he  had  not  been,  by  the  counsel  of  Madame  Coruu, 
appointed  tutor  to  the  Prince.  Now,  M.  Monnier  is  a 
student  of  the  old  school ;  he  entertains  an  immense 
respect  for  antiquity  ;  he  cannot  tolerata  any  familiarity 
with  the  sages  and  poets  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  to 
ridicule  them  even  in  the  smallest  degree  i.s  flat  heresy  in 
the  eyes  of  Alonnier;  .and  since  General  Fross.ard  has  had 
a  share  in  looking  after  the  student’s  charge,  tlie  boy 
Prince  has  grown  wilful :  he  has  laughed  at  the  ancients; 
he  has  shown  a  stronger  attachment  for  the  Zouaves 
d’Afrique  than  for  the  soldiers  of  Alexander.  Time  was 
when  the  boy  was  content  to  listen  to  his  tutor's  exlior- 
tations  on  Cicero,  now  he  is  impatient,  and  Alonnier 
retires  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger.  The  Emperor  is 
said  to  have  tried  to  laugh  Monnier  iuto  better  humour, 
but  without  success. 

The  mysterious  stranger  at  the  Hippodrome,  the 
man  with  the  mask,  who  has  been  exciting  so  much 
curiosity,  aud  has  been  by  turns  pronounced  to  la*  all 
the  leading  people  in  Europe,  has  been  unmasked,  and 
turns  out  to  be  nobody  more  important  than  Delignc 
the  boxer !  AA’e  have  started  a  new  paper  rnida’  the 
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title  of  CarU-  tie  Jour.  It  contains  the  hills  of  fare  for 
the  day  of  all  the  rc.staurafcur.i  of  Paris.  ^\'ould  such 
a  journal  he  a  success  with  you  V  There  is  a  story 
goiii(>'  the  rounds  of  a  French  journalist,  accusing  you 
Engli.sh  of  man-eating.  He  says  he  read  in  an  Knglisli 
paper  that  a  gentleman  was  hroiiglit  up  hefore  the 
magistiate  for  having  eaten  his  coachman!  Very 
likely  you  meant  heateu  his  coachman,  but  the  report 
coniii'ins  our  notion  that  you  are  only — in  culinary 
matters — to  he  ranked  with  anthropoi)hagi. 

I\i.  llaussman,  who  is  hent  on  making  Paris  what  it 
should  he.  at  any  cost,  is  driving  out  the  imlustrits,  and 
makin.g  cuttings  for  hroad  stivets  through  lahyrinths 
of  vulgarity  and  pauperism.  More  than  tliis,  he  is 
ably  ta.ving  oft’  ofTensive  trtidcs,  layin,g  heavy  imposts 
on  raw  material,  and  allowing  of  no  drawhack.s,  if 
manufacturers  will  jtersist  iu  impre.gnating  the  air  of 
the  city  with  tallow  and  stearine.  We  want  no  soap¬ 
boilers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  our  handsome  boule¬ 
vards.  What  if  it  he  ruin  to  the  soap-hoiler  to  set  him 
adrift?  Certainly  private  intere.st  must  yield  to  public 
enjoyment.  Paris  must  be  gay,  handsome,  enjoyable, 
il.  llati.ssman  is  absolute ;  he  is  determined  to  leave 
as  a  city  of  marble  thiit  which,  conipar.atively  speak¬ 
ing.  he  found  a  city  of  bricks;  there  is  an  Augustan 
energy  about  him  that  is  very  chanuing  to  everybody 
but  the  soap-boilers. 

Those  of  us  who  like  you — it's  not  everybody  does — 
are  sorry  to  hear  that  your  Parliament  Members  make 
scandal  at  llomburg.  Rut  if  your  ladies  patronise  gam¬ 
bling-houses,  they  must  expect  to  mix  with  low  peo2)le. 


MUSICAL  NOTES. 

Kntllecn  iinrnvmecn.  Popular  Irish  liallafl.  Composed  by 
1'.  Xicholls  Crouch.  Transcribed  by  Ferdinand  Berger.  Ss. 
(Metzler  and  Co.,  37,  Great  ilarlborough-street,  W.) — “  Kathleen 
Miiv.nirneen"  may  well  be  styled  a  popular  ballad ;  however  often 
le;  lilted,  it  is  always  full  of  melody  am'  pathos.  To  Mr.  Ferdi- 
iiiiiiJ  Berger  we  are  indebted  for  many  easy  and  beantiful  arrange- 
lumts,  and  tlio  morcean  before  ns  is  no  exception  to  his  usual  good 
taste.  We  admire  the  passage  where,  after  a  change  of  key,  the 
melody  breaks  in  again,  perhaps  with  greater  effect  than  on  first 
hearing  it.  The  piece  thongh  easy  is  brilliant,  and  will  do  credit 
to  a  careful  performer. 

Lcs  Druets  Ilthjes.  Belgian  March,  in  which  is  introdneed  the 
Belgian  Kalioiial  Hymn.  By  Gerald  Stanley.  3s.  (Metzler 
a'.'.'.l  Co.,  37,  Great  Marlborongh-street,  W.) — To  those  who  ate 
not  tired  of  the  Belgians,  of  their  National  Hymn,  or  of  their  very 
iiavue,  this  march  will  be  welcome.  The  “  national"  air  is  well 
iniroduced,  and,  what  is  more,  well  snstained  thronghont.  We 
prefer  Mr.  Stanley's  arrangement  to  many  others. 

Our  teadurs  will  be  glad  to  know  that  the  Cltoir  is  published  by 
klissrs.  Metzler  and  Co.,  and  appears  every  alternate  Saturday, 
price  3d. 
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HE  gl’EEN  DOWAGER  OF  DENMARK  has  turned  her 
Palaci;  into  a  home  for  the  te.acbing  of  domestic  servants 
their  duties.  If  some  of  our  active-minded  ladies  would  follow 
this  example,  there  might  be  a  chance  in  a  few  years  of  there 
being  a  few  amongst  those  who  now  apply  for  situations  who  would 
know  something  of  their  business.  A  great  cry  has  gone  forth 
into  the  land  for  education,  practical  and  technical.  All  thinking 
persons  must  have  long  seen  that  this  cry  would  come,  loud  and 
distinct ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  our  population,  gentle  and 


simple,  is  excessively  ignorant  of  the  most  elementary  scientific 
truths.  Tliey  do  not  know  the  reason  why  of  the  simplest  cooking 
operations— they  are  nnaciiuaiuted  with  tho  necessity  for  boiling 
water — the  tea  is  spoilt,  the  co.ffee  detestable,  mil  lew  comes  to 
their  jams  and  preserves ;  and  they  know  not  wlitriforo.  Take 
one  instance  from  a  thousand  instances  of  our  Saxon  unreadiness 
— which  uncomplimentary  alien  scribes  might  write  thick-licadi- 
ness.  Go  and  examine  the  Open  Kitchen  Range,  wliich  has  held 
its  own  for  years  iu  the  Culinary  Departments  of  our  homes.  No 
people  who  were  not  very  jirc  jndiced.  excessively  cart  less,  or  with¬ 
out  taste  or  palate,  would  have  endured,  as  Engli-h  people  have, 
the  open  ranges  that  have  been  forced  into  their  hou-es  by  brick¬ 
layers  and  ironmongers.  Our  manufacturers,  tradesmen,  artisans, 
— masters  and  labourers— arc  alike  indilTereut  and  ignorant,  and 
continue  from  year  to  year  in  the  same  old  humdrum  road,  with¬ 
out  an  attempt  at  improvement  or  reformation.  .\rt,  of  course, 
is  utterly  undreamt  of,  and  elegance  is  Imt  a  r.ame.  But,  lot  alouo 
these,  intelligible,  practical  comfort  is  not  studied,  and  out-of- 
doors  and  in-doors  an  ajiathy  and  an  inability  prevail,  very 
ominous  to  notice.  The  whole  tendency  of  the  age  seems  to  be, 
to  take  no  trouble- let  it  be — let  ns  have  no  hard  work,  no  heavy 
labours ;  on  the  contrary,  give  ns  light  literature,  light  tasks, 
light  hearts — nothing  heavy,  indeed,  except  our  jiurses,  and  those 
as  heavy  as  you  lik<.‘.  As  the  master,  so  the  man.  As  the  unit,  so 
the  nation.  And  hence  are  Englishmen,  and  Englishwomen  who 
have  hitherto  thought  themselves  the  cream  of  tho  earth,  despising 
alike  the  Continental  of  the  East  and  West,  brought  suddenly  np, 
with  the  fact  blazed  before  the  world  that  Britons  are  all  behind 
the  age,  and  are  about  the  worst  instructed  amongst  civilised 
people.  The  old  political  watchword  was,  “  Register,  register, 
register!”  The  household  watchword,  the  universal  demand 
must  now  be,  “  Educate,  educate !  Instruct,  instruct !" 

D.iM.ioE  nv  Stays.  Perhaps  Belle,  Noka,  Stayl.vcf,,  Ax 
IxvETKR.vTE  Tigiit-Lacer,  Or  jour  Schoolmistress  correspon¬ 
dent  may  help  me  to  abate  an  iucouveuieuco  I  have  found  it  im¬ 
possible  to  avoid,  although  I  have  for  many  years  bought  my  stays 
from  the  beat  makers,  and  had  them  made  to  measure  and  fitted 
on  as  recommended  by  several  of  your  correspondents.  I  allude 
to  a  crease  iu  the  skin  at  the  waist,  just  where  the  stays  begin  to 
widen  for  the  hips,  although  there  is  no  crease  in  the  stays  them¬ 
selves,  which  seem  to  fit  very  nicely.  Still  they  pinch  me  just  iu 
that  particular  place,  and  sometimes  even  cut  the  skin.  I  may 
mention  that  my  figure  is  small,  and  goes  in  very  suddenly  at  the 
waist.  I  thought  I  laced  tolerably  lightly  until  I  read  the  corre¬ 
spondence  in  your  Magazine,  and  that  perhaps  the  inconvenience 
I  suffer  was  inevitable,  but  as  I  find  so  many  have  carried  tight- 
lacii  g  to  tho  extreme  limit,  and  do  not  make  any  complaint  of 
similar  annoyance,  I  shall  feel  obliged  if  they  will  favour  me 
with  their  experience,  and  say  how  it  is  to  be  avoided.  I  tried 
several  patterns  of  front-opening  stays,  but  have  gone  back  to  the 
old-fashioned  stays,  lacing  at  the  back,  as  the  most  comfortable 
and  most  becoming  to  the  figure. — A  Would-be  Tight-L.acer. 

Tight-Lacing. — Common  Sense  writes — “If  ladies’ waists  are 
so  pliable  as  that  they  can  be  compressed  without  sacrifice  of 
health,  or  without  contravening  the  laws  of  Nature,  the  writer 
would  advise  the  women  of  England,  to  whom  we  are  looking  for 
reform,  to  extend  their  dominion  over  Nature,  and  establish 
their  empire  over  Physiognomy  also.  Let  them  adapt  their  faces 
to  their  own  superior  taste ;  they  will  find  scope  for  their  intel¬ 
ligence  and  industry.  When  they  have  arrived  at  planting  a 
cogitative  nose  in  the  midst  of  a  chubby  face,  and  cutting  a  button¬ 
hole  month  in  tho  same  plane  with  two  redundant  cheeks,  and 
when  they  have  succeeded  in  setting  all  their  features  by  the  ears, 
then  let  them  call  Belgravian  mothers  to  inaugurate  a  Bazaar  for 
the  Display  of  the  New  Fair,  modelled  upon  recognised  principles 
of  beauty  as  understood  by  the  artistic  middle-class  Englishman, 
who  ought  to  know  so  much  about  it,  seeing  that  he  has  spent  so 
little  of  his  lime  in  his  race  for  wealth,  and  so  much  in  his  search 
after  the  true  and  beautiful.  Figures  in  thousands  will  attend 
this  fair — lay  figures  and  other  figures,  even  as  far  as  tho  Upper 
Ton.  Afterwards,  a  Congress  ot  Geneva  (and  Water)  may  sit 
and  proclaim  a  reign  of  peace  amongst  tho  Fighting  Amazons  of 
tho  West — End.” 
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MiGN'OsrTTE  writes — “  As  scvernl  of  yonr  correspondents  have 
remarked,  the  personal  experience  of  those  who  have  for  a  number 
of  years  worn  tigbt-litting  corsets  can  alone  enable  a  clear  and 
fair  judgmeiit  to  bo  pronounced  upon  their  use.  Happening  to 
have  had  what  I  believe  yon  will  admit  to  bo  an  unusual  expe¬ 
rience  of  tight-lacing,  I  trust  yon  will  allow  me  to  tell  the  story  of 
my  younger  days.  Owing  to  the  absence  of  my  parents  in  India, 
I  was  allowed  to  attain  the  age  of  fourtcr-u  before  any  care  was 
bestowed  upon  my  figure ;  but  their  return  home  fortunately  saved 
me  from  growing  into  a  clumsy,  inelegant  girl ;  for  my  mamma 
was  so  shocked  at  my  appearance,  that  she  took  the  nnusnal  plan 
of  making  me  sleep  in  my  corset.  For  the  first  few  weeks  I  occa- 
sioaally  felt  considerable  discomfort,  owing,  in  a  great  measure, 
to  not  having  worn  stays  before,  anti  also  to  tlicir  extreme  tight¬ 
ness  and  stiffness.  Yet,  though  I  was  never  allowed  It.  slaekcu 
them  before  retiring  to  rest,  they  did  not  in  the  least  interfere 
with  my  alcep,  nor  produce  any  ill  effects  whatever.  I  may  men¬ 
tion  that  my  mamma,  fearing  that,  at  so  late  an  age,  I  should 
have  great  difficulty  in  securing  a  presentable  figure,  considered 
ordinary  means  insufficient,  and  consequently  had  my  corsets 
filled  with  whalebone  and  furnished  with  shoulder-straps  to  cure 
the  habit  of  stooping  which  I  had  contracted.  The  busk,  which 
was  nearly  inflexible,  was  not  front-fastening ;  and  the  lace  being 
secured  in  a  bard  knot  behind  and  at  the  top  effectually  prevented 
ar.^’  attempt  on  my  part  to  unloose  my  stays.  Though  I  have 
read  lately  of  this  plan  having  been  tried  with  advantage,  I 
believe  it  is  as  yet  an  nnusnal  one ;  and  as  the  testimony  of  one 
who  has  undergone  it  without  the  least  injury  to  health  cannot  fail 
to  be  of  value  in  proving  that  the  much  less  severe  system  usually 
adopted  must  be  even  less  likely  to  do  harm,  I  am  sure  yon  will  do 
me  and  your  numerous  readers  the  favour  of  inserting  this  letter 
in  your  most  entertaining  and  valuable  Magazine.  1  am  delighted 
to  see  the  friends  of  the  corset  muster  so  strong  at  the  “  English¬ 
woman's  Conn  rsazione.”  \Vhat  is  most  required,  however,  are 
thepK  raonnf  experiences  of  the  ladies  themselves,  and  not  mere 
treatises  on  tight-lacing  by  those  who,  like  your  correspondent 
BnisuAN'E,  have  never  tried  it. 

One  who  signs  as  A  Yocso  B.vronet  says — “  As  you  have  given 
your  readers  tho  benefit  of  Another  Correspondent's  excellent 
letter,  will  you  kiudly  allow  another  member  of  the  sterner  sex 
to  give  his  opinion  on  the  subject  of  small  waists  ?  Those  who 
have  endeavoured  to  abolish  this  most  becoming  fashion  have  not 
hesitated  to  declare  that  gentlemen  do  not  care  for  a  slender  figure, 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  their  only  feeling  on  beholding  a  waist 
of  eighteen  inches  is  one  of  pity  or  contempt.  Now,  so  far  from 
this  being  the  case,  there  is  not  one  gentleman  in  a  thoas.and  who 
is  not  charmed  with  the  sight.  Elderly  gentlemen,  no  doubt,  may 
be  found  who  look  upon  such  things  as  “  vanity  and  vexation  of 
spirit,”  but  is  it  for  these  that  young  ladies  usually  cultivate  their 
charms  ?  There  is  one  suggestion  I  should  be  glad  to  make,  if 
you  will  permit  me,  and  that  is,  that  all  those  ladies  who  possess 
that  most  elegant  attraction,  a  slender  waist,  should  not  hide  it  so 
completely  by  shawls  or  loose  paletots,  wlieu  on  the  promenade  or 
in  the  street.  IVhen  (by  good  luck)  I  chance  to  meet  a  lady  who 
has  the  good  taste,  I  may  say  the  kindness,  to  show  her  tapering 
waist  by  wearing  a  close-fitting  paletot,  I  not  uufrtqucntly  turn  to 
admire ;  and  so  far  from  thinking  of  the  means  u.sed  to  obtain 
the  result,  I  am  held  spellbound  by  the  beauty  of  tho  figure.” 

Tioht-Lacino.  Wo  have  received  several  further  commnuica- 
tions  on  this  subject,  but  they  simply  recapitulate  what  has  been 
advaused  on  both  sides  of  the  question. 

Stays. — Lacra  will  bo  very  much  obliged  to  some  of  our 
correspondents  who  have  tho  happiness  of  being  possessed  of  small 
waists,  or  whoso  practice  it  may  be  to  have  themselves  “  tightly 
laced  in  very  tight-fitting  stays,”  if  they  will  kimlly  inform  her 
where  such  stays  as  they  use  are  to  be  obtained.  The  light  fancy 
things  called  stays  now  sold  in  the  shops  are  of  such  a  flimsy 
make  that  to  have  oneself  “  well  palled  in”  by  them  at  the  waist 
is  impossible  without  injnriug  the  stay.  Kow  that  small  waists 
are  so  fashionable,  and  the  practice  of  wearing  tight  stays  being 
proved  by  the  testimony  of  so  many  of  your  correspondents  to  be 
harmless,  I  am  sure  that  many  of  your  subscribers,  as  well  as 
myself,  would  be  much  indebted  to  Belle,  or  some  other  of  yonr 


friends,  were  they  to  describe  tho  kind  of  corset  they  use,  and 
where  such  is  to  be  purchased.  Laura  presumes  that  Loudon 
will  bo  the  best  place  to  get  really  well-fitting  stays  made  in  the 
best  style. 

loN.i.  Yonr  request  is  under  consideration.  If  you  will  send 
yonr  real  name  and  address,  the  “  Silkworm”  will  commuuieate 
with  you  and  give  you  the  information  you  require.  Tho  Bartlett 
is  the  name  of  the  machine  yon  mean. 

Xf  li-me-Tanoere  is  very  reasonable  in  wanting  an  imme- 
diabj  answer  to  “all  queries.”  She  asks  only  fourteen  questions: 
we  Aill  answer  some  of  them.  1st.  Winter  fashions  are  not  yet 
dv.-iiUd  in  bonnets  or  cloaks.  We  will  let  Xoli-me-Tancer!;  know 
in  gi)od  time  what  they  will  bo  in  our  Fashion  article.  Velveteen 
jackets  can  be  made  at  homo :  they  are  generally  lined  with  silk. 
2nd.  Garibaldis  of  white  guipure  tulle  are  much  worn.  They 
can  be  procured  of  Miss  Kate  Duflie,  100,  Oxford-street,  where 
the  new  Japanese  silk  washing  jackets  can  bo  obtained.  2rJ.  The 
publishers  of  this  Magazine  will  shortly  issue  works  on  the 
subjects  you  mention  in  a  cheap  form.  4th.  The  query  as  to  hands 
was  answered  in  September.  Cth.  Your  other  requests  and  queries 
must  stand  over  for  a  time. 

C.  Paige.  We  regret  that  we  are  nnallo  to  assist  yon. 

Elvira.  The  silks  you  inquire  for  are  truly  exquisite ;  they  are 
to  be  seen  at  Mr.  Peter  llobiuson's,  103,  Oxford-street.  They  are 
manufactured  in  various  colours  on  black,  white,  dove,  fawn,  and 
grey  grounds.  The  designs  are  in  raised  velvet,  tlie  natural  hue 
of  the  flowers  they  represent.  We  admired  a  lovely  group  of 
carnations  on  a  white  ground.  The  mantles  to  be  worn  over 
these  dresses  are  of  the  richest  description :  one  in  Delhi  ncidlc- 
work  in  gold  thread  is  absolutely  dazzling. 

M.vry  S.  We  advise  yon  to  try  at  Messrs.  Jay’s,  Regent-street, 
who  will  send  to  Paris  for  it  if  they  have  none  in  stock. 

Edward.  We  cannot  undertake  to  advise  you.  Yon  should 
apply  to  a  solicitor. 

SlusicA.  You  can  obtain  the  Choir  of  Messrs.  Metzler  and  Co., 
Marlborough-street. 

Xelly’.  We  will  comply  with  yonr  request  in  our  next  number. 

Mils.  S.  DE  V.  Tho  “  Silkworm”  thanks  you  most  sincerely 
for  yonr  kind  thought ;  she  is  only  too  glad  to  be  of  service,  but 
her  task  is  rendered  light  and  xdcanant  by  such  evident  apprecia¬ 
tion  as  your  letter  shows. 

An  Anxious  Mother  thanks  the  “Silkworm”  much  for  her 
kindness  in  telling  her  all  about  Mr.  Myers's  Kinder  Garteu  toys. 
Her  children  are  delighted  with  them.  Will  the  “  Silkworm”  seo 
if  the  cotillion  iJytts  are  very  expensive  ? 

Amy  is  much  pleased  with  the  magic  flowers.  Can  any  lady 
tell  her  how  to  get  rid  of  a  bad  corn  7  She  dues  not  wear  tight 
boots. 

Strophe.  Yon  will  find  all  yon  want  about  Abyssinia  in 
Becton's  Unirirsal  Historical  I>ictionary ;  and  all  about  poetry, 
aud  literature  generally,  in  Becton's  Vnitcrsal  Sciciitijic  iJicI wnari). 

Cornwall.  Mrs.  Becton’s  Booh  of  llouschohl  Management  has 
keen  sold  to  tho  extent  of  one  handled  and  twenty-five  thousand. 
1  he  last  edition  of  tun  thousand  is  nearly  exhausted,  but  yon  will 
get  the  volume  at  your  bookseller's,  or  we  will  forward  it  to  you 
on  receipt  of  postage-stamps  for  8s.,  which  includes  Gd.  for 
postage.  The  prico  of  the  book  is  7s.  Gd. 

I).VK-iiALi.Aii  would  be  glad  to  know  where  “  Antipholic  Jlilk” 
can  be  procured,  as  Dak-hallah  has  tried  to  find  it  at  several 
shops  without  success. 

Irene.  “  Going  n-governessing"  offers  at  tho  present  time  but 
a  very  poor  prospect.  It  would  bo  well  for  you  to  ponder  this 
letter,  which  appeared  in  tho  Tinas — “It  maybe  advaufageous 
for  governesses  to  be  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  at  tho  present 
time  the  numbt  r  of  their  class  who  are  seeking  employment  is 
remarkably  large.  I  have  very  recently  advertised  in  tho  Times 
for  one,  and  I  liavo  received  2JU  applications,  notwithstanding 
that  I  restricted  the  period  to  between  20  and  30  years  as  the  age 
of  tho  candidates.  I,  moreover,  did  not  invito  foreigners  to 
respond.  On  the  other  hand,  I  may  observe  that  I  sought  for  a 
governess  to  instruct  little  cliildren  only.  Still  a  vast  number  of 
I  the  applicants  were  ladies  comiietcnt  to  teach  pupils  who  are 
finishing  their  education.  One  couscqueuce  of  this  overwhelming 
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•apply  is,  that  ladies  of  first-rato  accomplishments,  ability,  and 
leipectability  are  constrained  to  receive  very  small  stipends.  It 
is  always  well  for  the  truth  to  be  known,  and  the  facts  which  I 
state  may  possibly  bo  useful,  so  ns  to  induce  some  of  the  unem¬ 
ployed  or  ill-remunerated  ladies  to  whom  I  refer  to  seek  engage¬ 
ments  in  the  colonies,  or  elsewhere,  abroad ;  or  else  to  turn  their 
attention  to  other  modes  of  gaining  a  livelihood.” 

M.  L.  i'.  wishes  to  know  what  is  that  with  which  muslin  and 
cambric  are  stilleued  before  being  sold,  and  why  cannot  dresses  be 
atiffeued  with  the  same  preparation  after  they  are  washed  ? 

Astkjuarias  will  be  glad  to  know  how  to  clean  Chinese  carved 
ivory  work. 

Alice  begs  to  inform  Caledonia  that  “  Ross’s  Depilatory”  is 
very  eliicacions  for  removing  snperflnons  hairs,  without  any  injury 
to  the  skin.  Alice  would  bo  obliged  for  a  receipt  for  restoring 
eyelashes. 

Amazon.  The  quotation  from  thi^  will  of  Mr.  Rarcy  to  which 
you  refer  appeared  in  the  SiHirtimj  Life.  It  is  truly  characteristic 
of  the  deceased,  inasmuch  as  special  bequests  are  made  of  several 
horses,  whom  ho  mentions  by  name  and  bequeaths  to  various 
members  of  his  family.  The  celebrated  horse,  Cruiser,  by  the 
taming  of  whom  he  mainly  made  his  reputation,  he  leaves  to  his 
brother,  Frederick  Rarey ;  but  Cruiser  is  not  to  be  used  for  any 
other  purpose  than  as  a  stallion,  nor  for  any  purposes  of  exhibi¬ 
tion,  but  ho  is  to  be  kept  and  remain  on  the  farm  where  he  now 
is,  and  within  the  stable  and  inclosnro  now  occupied  by  him,  or 
similar  ones,  as  long  as  he  lives.  The  will  proceeds — “The  said 
stallion  Cruiser  must  be  well  taken  care  of  by  the  said  Frederick 
Rarey  and  his  heirs,  and  must  never  be  sold  by  cither  my  said 
brother  or  any  of  his  heirs.  And  I  hereby  make  it  a  special 
charge  and  incumbrance  on  all  that  part  of  my  homestead  farm 
l;iug  east  of  the  canal,  so  long  as  my  said  stallion  Cruiser  shall 
live,  that  the  said  inclosure  and  stable  now  occupied  and  to  be 
occupied  by  him  on  the  said  part  of  the  said  farm  shall  bo  kept 
in  good  repair  and  comfortable  and  safe  condition,  and  that  the 
said  Cruiser  shall,  as  long  as  he  lives,  be  furnished  with  suitable 
and  snlllcient  food  and  other  provisions  for  his  comfort.”  He 
then  provides  that  his  brother,  and  any  successor  of  his  in  the 
ownership  of  Cruiser,  shall  have  free  access  to  Cruiser  for  the 
purpose  of  using  him  as  a  stallion.  It  appears  that  Mr.  Rarcy 
left  a  large  property  in  America,  and  his  remembrance  of  n  large 
number  of  relatives  shows  that  his  heart  was  in  tlie  right  place. 

M.  C.  Wo  are  happy  to  receive  MSS.  for  inspection,  but  it 
must  be  distinctly  understood  that  we  cannot  guarantee  their 
return,  tjee  notice  heading  our  Conversazione. 

L.  L.  11.  The  snntlower  is  not  named,  as  some  have  supposed, 
from  turning  to  the  sun,  but  from  the  resemblance  of  the  full¬ 
blown  flower  to  the  sun  itself.  Gerarde  remarks  that  ho  has  seen 
four  of  the.'ie  flowers  upon  the  same  stem,  facing  the  four  cardinal 
points.  “  Tlio  flower  of  the  snnne”  (he  says)  “  is  caUed  in  Latin 
Flos  soils,  taking  that  name  from  those  that  have  reporteil  it  to 
tnrne  with  the  suune,  the  which  I  could  never  observe,  although  I 
have  endeavoured  to  find  out  the  truth  of  it ;  but  I  rather  thiuke 
it  was  so  called  because  it  doth  resemble  the  radiant  bcames  of 
the  suune,  whereupon  some  have  called  it  Coruna  soils  and  Sol 
Iiidlanus,  tho  Indian  sunflower;  others  have  called  it  Chrysan¬ 
themum  Fernrlanum,  or  the  golden  flower  of  Peru.  In  English, 
the  flower  of  the  snnne,  or  the  suunc-ftower.” 

Sir  Yi'alter  Scott's  lines  beginning 

“  A  weary  lot  is  thine,  fair  maid.” 

These  lines  Margaret  begs  to  inform  Petite  that  she  will  find 
in  Canto  III.,  verse  28,  of  llohehy. 

J.  W.  says  that  there  is  a  book  of  iuslructioiis  in  the  art  of 

ood  Carving  published  by  Bemrose  and  Sous,  21,  Patenio.ster- 
row.  the  price  of  which  is  .'is.  It  has  already  gone  through  three 
editions. 

Alma  K.  You  must  fix  the  price  to  your  tatting  before  sending 
it  to  Madame  Gouband,  3.%  liathbone-place.  You  will  find  all 
particulars  respecting  the  sale  of  work  in  the  August  number. 

A  SunsfuiuEii  wishes  to  know  what  is  the  best  way  of  pre¬ 
serving  birds’  eggs  so  as  to  keep  their  colour  ?  Query  2  jd.  Where 
*an  a  waterproof  cloak  be  obtained  that  can  bo  converted  into  a 
boat? 


A  Public  Singer.  We  advise  you  to  apply  to  a  respectable 
house  agent — Debenham,  for  instance. 

Kate  H.  says— “In  one  of  the  numbers  of  your  Magazine  (I 
think  it  was  last  February)  there  is  an  article  on  Bulbs ;  it  says 
that  charcoal  and  cocoa  fibre  is  the  best  mixture  to  grow  them  in. 
I  intend  to  have  some  hyacinths  this  winter,  and  I  should  be  very 
glad  to  know  what  cocoa  fibre  is,  and  where  I  can  get  some.  I 
should  very  much  like  to  have  some  dishes  filled  with  bulbs.  Can 
yon  tell  mo  of  a  cheap  place  to  buy  those  earthenware-looking 
things  that  are  so  much  used  now  ?  Before  the  Pantheon  was 
closed,  I  asked  the  price  of  some  I  saw  there,  but  they  were 
awfully  dear.  I  do  not  much  like  those  hedgehogs  with  the 
crocus  leaves  coming  up  through  the  holes.  If  yon  could  tell  mo 
of  some  place  where  they  sell  such  things  I  should  bo  very  mnch 
obliged ;  and  do  you  consider  Covent-garden  the  best  place  to  buy 
bulbs?  There  are  some  glass  vases  or  stands  sold  somelimcs; 
they  are  flat  like  a  desk  at  the  top,  and  stand  on  a  leg.  Do  you 
think  that  would  do  to  grow  crocuses  in?”  (See  article  on 
“  Winter  Gardening”  in  this  number.) 

Gwendoline  says — “  Can  yon  favour  mo  with  a  remedy  for 
“  Throat  Deafness,”  with  which  I  have  been  much  troubled  for 
some  years?  I  am  very  susceptible  of  taking  cold,  and  each 
attack  increases  my  deafness.  I  have  been  to  several  doctors,  and 
they  each  ply  me  with  iron,  alum,  &C.,  but  none  afford  any  lasting 
benefit.  I  am  just  seventeen,  and  being  deaf  makes  mu  very  shy 
and  nervous  in  society.  I  should  feel  extremely  obliged  if  yon  or 
any  of  your  correspondents  could  inform  me  of  anything  which 
has  given  relief  in  similar  cases.” 

A  Correspondent  says  she  would  be  glad  to  have  the  address 
of  Fidele,  who  writes  in  August  “  Conversazione”  that  she  has 
somo  fancy  work  to  dispose  of.  If  she  can  correspond  with 
Mrs.  C.  Major  she  might  purchase  some  articles,  e.spccially  if  she 
has  a  pair  of  slippers  with  black  imps,  grounded  with  coloured 
wool.  If  she  can  state  the  colour,  price,  A'c.,  Mrs.  C.  M.  may 
serve  her.  A  depot  in  Berners-street,  Oxford-street,  receives 
ladies’  needlework,  and  there  is  another  in  Bloomsbury  that  may 
suit  her  purpose. 

A  Constant  Subscriber  says — “  I  cannot  but  think  there  is  a 
mistake  in  the  quantity  of  sulphur  mentioned  in  your  receipt  of 
last  month  forming  one  of  the  ingredients  of  the  Hair  Restorer.  I 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  nsiug  a  wash  apparently  similar  to  the 
one  you  recommend,  and  so  wonderful  is  its  effect  that  two  of  my 
own  friends,  whose  hair  for  twenty  years  has  been  perfectly  white, 
by  the  use  of  this  lotion  have  found  themselves  rejuveiiisud,  so  far, 
at  least,  as  their  hair  could  help  them.  In  each  case  the  hair 
was,  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  restored  to  its  original  colour, 
and  so  it  remains.  Sulphur,  I  am  aware,  is  not  soluble,  stiU  half 
a  pound  seems  an  impossible  quantity  to  mix  with  a  x)int  of  rose¬ 
water  ;  in  fact,  it  will  not  mix  sutliciently  to  enable  any  one  to 
use  it  without  colouring  their  hair  a  lovely  yellow.  Perhaps  some 
of  your  naders  can  rectify  the  mistake,  if  one  there  be.” 

S.  R.  will  see  patterns  fur  dinner  napkins  both  in  this  month's 
Englishwoman's  Domestic  M.io.vzine  and  in  the  Young 
Englishwoman  also. 

A  Correspondent  favours  us  with  the  following  easy  mode  of 
cleaning  white  or  coloured  Kid  Gloves ; — Have  ready  a  little  new 
milk  in  one  saucer,  and  a  piece  of  brown  soup  in  another,  and  a 
clean  cloth  or  towel  folded  three  or  four  times  ;  on  the  cloth  sjiread 
out  the  glove  smoothly  and  neatly  ;  next  take  a  piece  of  llutinel  and 
commence  to  rub  the  glove  downwards  towards  the  fingers,  hold¬ 
ing  it  firmly  with  the  left  hand ;  continue  this  process  till  the 
glove,  if  white,  looks  of  a  dingy  yellow,  though  clean  ;  if  coloured, 
till  it  looks  dark  and  spoiled.  Lay  it  out  to  dry,  and  you  will 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  old  gloves  look  equal  to  new.  They 
will  be  soft,  glossy,  smooth,  elastic,  and  of  uninjured  shape. 

A.  M.  B.  says— “Can  any  of  the  readers  of  theENGLi.-,HWOMAN's 
Domestic  Magazine  inform  me  of  a  good  way  to  wash  and  dress 
Chintz  Window-curtains  so  as  they  may  retain  the  gloss  ?  Also 
can  any  one  tell  me  of  a  cure  for  an  nupleasant  breath  ?  I  am 
tempted  to  ask  this  question,  as  I  see  there  arc  medical  men 
amongst  your  contributors.  To  know  a  remedy  for  this  most 
painful  alllietiou  would  be  a  great  boon  to  all  who  sulTer  from  it 
ns  I  do.  I  trust  some  one  may  bo  able  to  teU  me  of  something  to 
do  mo  good.” 
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£miu£.  “Desperate  diseases  require  desperate  remedies.”  If 
the  “  yonog  gentleman  of  eighteen”  will  behave  like  a  rnde  boy 
of  twelve,  there  is  no  resource  hut  to  treat  him  as  such.  Emilie 
is  strongly  recommended  to  give  him  a  sound  box  on  the  ear  if  he 
should  again  refuse  to  accept  a  ladylike  snubbing. 

X.  B.  H.  The  correct  lines  of  the  epitaph  are 
“  Our  life  is  but  a  winter  day, 

Some  only  breakfast  and  away ; 

Others  to  dinner  stay, 

And  are  full  fed ; 

The  oldest  man  but  sups 
And  goes  to  bed. 

Largo  is  his  debt 
That  lingers  out  the  day ; 

He  that  goes  soonest 
Has  the  least  to  pay.” 

It  is  in  Stirling  churchyard,  the  Grey  Friars  Church,  and  bearing 
date  1670. 

Lcct  Baird  would  be  glad  if  any  one  of  the  numerous  corre¬ 
spondents  of  the  Esolishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine  would 
tell  her  where  she  could  procure  materials  for  Colouring  Photo¬ 
graphs,  what  would  be  their  price,  and  whether  they  are  difficult 
to  use. 

Miss  F.  would  feel  very  grateful  for  some  information  on  the 
following  subjects : — How  to  Clean  a  blue  corded  Silk  dress  (ben¬ 
zoin  does  not  answer) ;  also  what  to  use  in  cleaning  a  white  or 
light  drab  felt  bonnet;  also  where  to  obtain  straw  for  hand 
embroidery  and  straw  lace. 

Little  Gipsy.  To  foretell  future  events  is  the  art  of  divina¬ 
tion.  “  Wist  ye  not,”  said  Joseph,  “  that  such  a  man  as  I  could 
certainly  divine  ?”  and  indeed  there  was  reason  for  the  inquiry ;  as 
an  interpreter  of  dreams  he  had  attained  a  nttoricty  unexampled 
and  nncqualled.  The  particular  science  of  divining  by  dreams 
is  called  Onciromancy.  The  ancients  had  a  wondrous  regard  for 
those  who  could — or  who  said  thej’  could — read  the  future,  search 
the  nnsearchable,  and  decipher  the  unreadable.  Their  forms  of 
divination  they  divided  into  mitural  and  artificial.  Natural  divi¬ 
nation  is  that  which  presages  things  from  an  internal  sense  and 
persuasion  of  the  mind  under  a  particular  emotion  or  agitation 
without  any  assistance  of  signs.  This  was  never  supposed  to  be 
attained  by  any  rule  of  art,  but  was  simply  the  operation  of  the 
Divine  affiatus.  Artificial  is  that  which  proceeds  by  reasoning  upon 
certain  signs  considered  as  indicative  of  the  future.  Thus  there 
was  Psychomancy,  which  consisted  in  calling  up  the  ghosts  of  the 
dead  to  learn  of  them  something  that  might  be  required ;  Dacty- 
liomaucy,  performed  by  one  or  more  rings;  Hydromaucy,  per¬ 
formed  with  sea  water ;  Pegomancy,  performed  with  spring  water  ; 
Omithomancy,  performed  by  the  action  of  birds;  Clidomancy, 
performed  by  keys ;  Alphitomancy,  performed  by  flour ;  Capno- 
mancy,  performed  by  smoke ;  Piromancy,  performed  by  fire ; 
Litbomancy,  performed  by  stones ;  Lychnomancy,  performed  by 
lamps ;  Necromancy,  performed  by  the  bodies  or  bones  of  the  dead. 
And  we  have,  moreover.  Chiromancy,  or  Palmistry,  fortnue-tclliug 
by  the  hand  ;  and  Chartoinancy,  by  the  cards.  IVe  review  a  Book 
on  Palmistry  this  mouth,  and  Beeton's  Annual,  now  preparing, 
will  contain  a  very  curious  and  elaborate  chapter  on  this  fortune¬ 
telling  by  the  shape  and  lines  of  the  hand. 

Pulled  Bbead. — This  receipt  has  been  sent  to  us: — First 
make  the  dough  in  the  ordinary  manner ;  then  half-bake  it ;  then 
pull  it  into  pieces ;  then  complete  the  baking. 

G.  B.  Your  request  shall  be  complied  with  as  soon  as  possible. 

Annie.  IVhite  is  exceedingly  becoming  at  all  seasons  for  a 
wedding,  and  if  judiciously  mixed  with  scarlet,  very  appropriate 
for  Christmas. 

The  Editor  of  the  Englishwoman's  Domestic  Magazine  some 
little  time  ago  kindly  promised  to  procure  Bems  information  as 
to  the  most  perfect  hand  sewing-machine  now  brought  out,  and 
Bems  wonders  if  he  or  any  of  his  correspondents  can  enlighten 
her  on  the  subject.  Bems  fancies  the  “Cleopatra”  (Newton 
Wilson)  might  suit  her  purpose,  but  it  is  not  a  lock-stitch,  and 
Bems  is  not  sure  herself  that  a  lock-stitch  is  most  desirable. 
Bems  would  be  so  obliged  if  any  one  could  give  her  an  impartial 
opinion  on  the  subject.  [The  hand-machines  will  shortly  be 


discussed  in  our  pages,  but,  in  the  meanwhile,  we  shall  be  glad  of 
any  testimony  for  or  against  any  machines  that  have  been  used 
by  our  subscribers.] 

Eloee.  a  gored  dress  should  measure  five  yards  round  the 
hem.  All  the  widths  should  be  gor<  d  for  a  young  Indy's  dress. 
You  will  find  a  pretty  morning  dress  in  our  May  uuiabcr,  page  '.’11. 
Trim  with  insertion  of  thick  embroidery  on  the  neck  and  sleeves. 


NINE  OF  US.  I 

E.  W.  F.  S.  I.  T.  Y.  D.  AND  G.  I 

At  Mb.  Smith's,  [i 

A  Puzzle  to  be  answered  in  a  few  weeks. 

Inquiries  to  he.  addressed,  iritli  12  postaqe  sfuiuf.s,  i' 

to  Mu.  S.  O.  Beeton,  Warwick  House,  I’atcniosttr 
How. 


Em.ma  J.  Y’onr  request  shall  bo  complied  with.  Y'onr  snggesiion 
is  under  consideration.  Madame  Gouband  does  not  purchase  ^ 
Berlin  work.  Is  the  frock  required  for  a  boy  or  girl  of  two  years? 

Pussy.  Your  pattern  will  be  sent  as  soon  as  possible  on  your 
forwardL'g  your  name  and  address.  Can  any  of  our  readers  tell 
Pussy  what  books  the  author  of  Mirk  Abbey  has  written  ?  j 

A  Fond  Mother  will  feel  grateful  if  the  “  Silkworm"  will  tell 
her  in  good  time  where  she  can  got  articles  for  a  Christmas-tree. 

Martha's  Brother  and  Gentlemen’s  Fashions.  Mr.  Beeton 
edits  the  Boy's  Own  Mayazhie :  there  are  no  fashions  such  as  you 
refer  to  therein — that  is,  there  are  no  tailor’s  fashions.  A  good 
tailor  knows  these,  and  will  suggest  the  proper  attire  for  ^I.mitiu’s 
Brother,  or  any  other  lady’s  brother ;  and  will  show  you  the 
fashions  engraved  in  the  Tailor's  Fashion-Book,  and  which  we 
should  advise  you  not  to  follow. 

Amy  has  been  rather  imprudent  in  becoming  so  intimate  with 
two  young  gentlemen  of  such  doubtful  character.  She  seems  to  Ij 
believe  without  question  “  all  that  the  young  gentlemen  who  know 
anything  about  them  say,”  which  to  us  is  conclusive  that  her 
previous  knowledge  of  them  could  not  be  very  favourable.  lYe 
advise  her  to  “  cut”  them  decidedly,  as  her  reputation  is  at  stake. 

Mary  had  better  consult  the  fashion-plates  of  the  English¬ 
woman’s  Domestic  Magazine  ;  she  will  there  find  every  variety 
of  style  suitable  for  “  married  ladies,"  and  also  those  who  are 
“  not  that  yet.”  With  long,  thick  hair  aud  such  variety  of  choice, 
she  can  have  no  difficulty  in  suiting  her  taste.  We  think  ribbon 
the  most  suitable  ornament  for  a  young  lady  of  seventeen,  but 
Mary  need  not  restrict  herself  if  she  likes  flowers  best,  as  we 
fancy  the  orange-flowers  are  already  in  bloom  that  she  will  be 
entitled  to  wear.  Her  hair  is  light  brown — .she  may  wear  any 
colour  of  rihbon  or  ornament.  Wo  think  blue  would  suit  her 
best,  as  she  is  probably  fair. 

Sarah  K.  We  are  ple.ased  to  hear  of  your  success  with  your 
sewing-machine. 

CoNTRinUTIONS  RESPECTFULLY  DECLINED. — “  A  Jlothcr  to  hcl 
Child,”  “Memories,”  “The  Lament,”  “A  True  Story,”  “A 
Sketch  frem  Life,”  “  The  Strangers’  Race,”  “  The  Heiress,” 

“  Autumn,”  “The  Nursery  Pet,”  “Tales  in  Rhyme.”  “  The  Little 
Flower,”  “To  Hiawatha,”  “Hopes  and  Fears,”  "O  How  the 
Wind  Howls,”  “Down  by  the  Sea,”  “A  Sister’s  Lament,”  “  Hard 
Lines.” 

COVERS  FOR  BINDING. 

Handsome  cloth  covers  for  binding  the  six  monthly  p.vrts  of 
the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine  are  now  reR-ly,  price 
Is.  6d.  each. 

Messrs.  WARD,  LOCK,  and  TYLER  beg  to  inform  subscribers 
that  they  will  bind  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  M.vgazise 
handsomely  in  cloth  for  ‘Js.  per  volume ;  gilt  edges.  Is.  extra. 

Subscribers  must  forward  their  parts  by  book-post  (paid),  with 
the  ends  of  the  packet  open,  at  the  rata  of  Id.  every  four  ounces. 

Country  snhscribers  must  send  Is.  extra  for  the  return  of  their 
volumes. 


LOST  LOv^ 


IT  was  a  cool  morning,  for  a  wonder,  and  as  I  had  not 
any  duty  to  keep  me  on  hoard,  I  agreed  with  my 
friend  and  particular  chum — the  second  oilicer — to  take 
a  stroll  ashore.  The  greenness  of  the  verdure-clothed 
liills,  waving  rice-fields,  and  bending  clumps  of  bamboo, 
seen  in  the  distance,  irresistibly  tempted  us  to  wander 
into  the  country,  and  spend  an  hour  or  two  beyond  the 
unsavoury  precincts  of  the  dusty,  dirty,  and  altogether 
disagreeable  town  of  Whampoa,  where  our  vessel  lay 
taking  in  a  cargo  of  tea  and  silk. 

It  is  true,  a  ramble  of  this  nature  was  not  without 
danger — considerable  danger,  too,  for  although  the 
Lorcha  Arrow  war  had  just  been  terminated  by  the 
treaty  of  Tien-tsin,  it  was  yet  well  known  that  the 
mandarins  were  still  as  hostile  as  ever.  They  had  not 
even  withdrawn  their  proclamations  offering  rewards 
for  European  heads — in  fact,  their  conduct  did  shortly 
lead  to  the  resumption  of  hostilities  and  the  Pekin 
campaign.  However,  then,  giving  a  laughing  assent 
to  our  captain’s  warning  not  to  wander  out  of  sight  of 
the  shipping,  ashore  we  went — for  when  were  sailors 
other  than  reckless  V 

A  Chinese  boat  being  attached  to  the  ship  for  the  use 
of  the  officers,  we  called  this  alongside,  and  prepared  for 
our  trip.  The  feminine  owner  and  commander  of  the 
nan-pan  (who  rejoiced  in  the  rather  inharmonious  and 
unpleasantly  suggestive  name  of  A-sow)  was  mightily 
wroth  at  being  aroused  from  her  slumbers,  for  it  was 
not  long  after  daylight,  and  before  coming  to  the  gang¬ 
way  from  her  sleeping  hole  beneath  the  covering  of  the 
boat,  cried  in  pidgin  English* — 

“  Hi  yaw !  what  for  wantchce  mi  too  muchee  soon 
ga  la !  Pay  mi  ctimshaw  (present)  ?” 

Satisfying  the  old  girl  upon  this  point,  by  promising 
her  an  extra  dollar  for  her  extra  work,  she  proceeded  to 
rouse  out  her  one  assistant,  attire  herself,  and  get  the 
boat  alongside. 

Besides  Jack  Esmond  and  myself  our  party  contained 
my  Chinese  servant — a  handy  boy,  though  ugly — 
very — and  nicknamed  “  Beauty”  accordingly.  Beauty 
carried  an  attractive-looking  little  hamper,  which  he 

•  The  jargon  spoken  by  all  ChineSv  who  understand  EDglisb. 
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hugged  with  care  whilst  descending  the  gangway 
ladder,  though  his  unifoim  stolidity  seemed  utterly 
unshaken  by  the  excitement  our  projected  e.xcursion 
was  causing  myself  and  chum.  He  wi.shed  not  for  the 
long  country  walk  in  expectation — not  he !  It  was  too 
much  physical  exertion,  too  absurd,  besides,  for  Chinese 
taste,  not  being  occasioned  by  necessity.  But  he  took 
particular  care  to  provide  the  wherewithal  to  refresh  the 
inner  man,  when,  at  some  hot  hour  of  the  day,  powdor- 
begruned,  dusty,  diy,  and  thirsty,  the  wearied  sports¬ 
men  would  be  glad  to  appreciate  the  provision  his 
uuromantic  nature  had  provided.  Taking  our  fowling- 
pieces  we  followed  him  into  the  san-pan,  then  shoved 
off  for  the  shore. 

Forgetting  in  a  moment  our  skipper's  warning,  we 
decided  to  make  for  the  IVestorn  Stream — a  branch  of 
the  main  or  Canton  river — where  the  finest  scenery  and 
the  best  shooting-ground  were  to  be  found,  though  at 
a  considerable  distance  from  the  Whampoa  anchorage. 

The  sturdy  arms  of  A-sow  and  her  companion  seul- 
ling  at  the  great  oar  over  the  stern  soon  impelled  us  far¬ 
away  from  the  varied  noises  of  the  busy  city  and  its 
teeming  population. 

Hour  after  hour  these  hardy  boatwomen  toiled  with¬ 
out  resting,  swaying  backwards  and  forwards,  nntired 
and  monotonous,  as  though  they  were  machines  of 
pliable  steel.  The  Western  Stream  was  entered,  yet  on 
through  the  flat  and  richly-cultivated  plains  we  swiftly 
sped,  till  at  length,  not  long  before  midday,  we  halted 
where  the  higher  land — woods,  hills,  valleys,  and 
strangely-towering  rocks — ^bordered  the  serpentine 
course  of  the  waters. 

Leaving  the  san-pan  moored  to  the  bank,  accompanied 
by  Beauty,  who  made  a  comically  rueful  grimace  at  the 
walking  before  him,  we  set  off  inland.  Floundering 
through  rice-field  and  swamp,  stumbling  over  ploughed 
land,  and  climbing  over  rocky  ground  and  hill,  or  run¬ 
ning  from  tree  to  tree,  from  sug.-vr-caue  clump  to 
bamboo  thicket,  w-o  spent  nearly  the  whole  day, 
though  not  without  good  sport,  the  country  being  full 
of  wild-pigeon,  pheasant,  plover,  quail,  summer-duck, 
rice-birds,  &c.  At  length,  fairly  tired  out,  we  threw 
ourselves  down  upon  a  patch  of  velvety  green  turf, 
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whilst  my  boy  proceeded  to  spread  out  the  contents  of 
the  hamper,  his  broa<l  countenance  relaxing  the  while, 
and  a  grin  overspreading  it  for  the  first  time  that  day. 
No  doubt  he  thought  to  himself  what  fools  the  white 
men  were  to  tire  themselves  out  (and  him  too)  rushing 
all  over  the  country  to  shoot  game  that  could  be  bought 
alongside  the  ship  for  a  mere  trifle.  There  is  very  little 
of  the  Nimrod  in  Celestial  nature.  Hunters  and  sports¬ 
men  are  not  among  the  black-haired  race  of  Han.  Even 
those  who  shoot  game  for  profit  are  contented  by 
choosing  a  likely  spot,  making  their  gingal  a  fixture, 
and  getting,  perhaps,  one  shot  in  a  day — they  do  not 
believe  in  the  chase,  but  prefer  that  the  game  should 
come  to  them.  Happy,  calm,  and  philosophical  but 
strangely  singular  race,  your  ways  and  inodes  of  life 
have  undergone  no  perceptible  change  during  several 
thousand  years!  Unchanging  and  unchanged,  while 
all  the  world  moves  on,  no  earthly  power  seems  able  to 
disturb  the  even  tenor  of  your  way.  What  a  contrast 
to  the  eager  restlessness  of  the  Anglo-.Saxou ! 

For  some  time  our  meal  proceeded  undisturbed, 
almost  iu  silence,  for  we  were  tired  and  hungry. 
Suddenly,  however,  I  espied  a  very  large  bird  making 
for  a  tall  tree  that  stood  at  some  little  distance. 
Suatcliiag  up  my  gun,  I  innnediately  started  in  pur¬ 
suit.  Having  missed  with  both  barrels,  I  was  about 
returning  to  our  impromptu  bivouac,  when  I  was 
startled  to  hear  the  furious  barking  of  a  dog,  accom¬ 
panied  by  loud  shrieks,  m  the  direction  of  a  small 
clump  of  woodland,  almost  mi>lway  between  my  friends 
and  where  I  stood,  though  some  distance  to  the  left. 
Running  to  the  spot,  I  was  just  in  time  to  save  a  very 
pretty  giil  from  the  fangs  of  one  of  those  savage, 
snapping,  long-haired  black  dogs  occasionally  to  be 
seen  in  China.  My  gun  being  unloaded,  before  1 
succeeded  in  knocking  the  brute  on  the  head,  it 
managed  to  fasten  its  glistening  white  teeth  rather 
decjily  m  my  left  hand.  In  a  moment,  recovering  from 
her  terror,  but  with  a  new  fear  evidently  mingling  with 
the  gratitude  beaming  from  her  large,  wondrously- 
beautiful  black  eyes,  she  had  seized  my  anu,  and  placed 
my  wounded  hand  to  her  exquisite  little  lips ;  then  I, 
instinctively  loath  to  sully  them,  would  have  drawn  it 
away,  had  she  not  persisted,  and  eagerly  uttered  some 
melodious  though  energetic  words  I  could  not  under¬ 
stand.  I. am  sure  that  neither  of  us  knew  very  well  what 
we  were  about.  The  ailventure  was  so  sudden,  and 
her  confusion,  when  surprised  and  rescued  by  a  real 
live  “  foreign  devil,”  was  no  less  great  than  my  asto- 
nisliment  at  her  strange  beauty — so  little  like  any  fair 
Celestial  that  I  had  ever  before  seen.  Whilst  she 
hastily  sucked  the  wounds  on  my  hand,  I  gazed  at  her 
with  wonder  and  admiration.  Jack  ami  my  boy, 
having  heard  the  noise,  and  having  seen  me  run  to  the 
spot,  came  up  and  found  us  in  this  position. 

“  Why,  shiver  my  timbers !”  cried  Jack  (my  friend 
was  a  huge  sailor— one  of  the  old  school),  “if  here 
isn’t  a  woman — and  a  Bengalee  too !” 

Jack’s  salute  supported  my  impression  that  the 
beautiful  stranger  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  an 
Indian  woman,  though  rather  to  the  natives  of  Cash- 
mere  than  Bengal.  The  Beauty’s  exclamation  en¬ 
lightened  us  when  he  said — 


“  Hi  ya!  B'long  one  piecee  Yun-nan  girlo !” 
Yun-nan  is  the  most  westerly  province  of  China, 
and  its  people  are  much  like  their  not  distant  neigh¬ 
bours  the  natives  of  North-Eastern  India.  My  boy's 
observation  proved  correct,  and  thus  was  explained  the 
singular  type  of  beauty  of  the  handsomest  woman  I 
ever  beheld  in  China — ay,  for  that  matter,  anywhere! 

Releasing  my  hand,  the  beautiful  girl  looked  about 
till  her  eyes  fell  upon  a  plant  growing  near,  when, 
quickly  gathering  a  few  of  its  leaves,  she  broke  the 
stem,  and  with  a  few  drops  of  liquid  that  came  from 
it,  beat  them  into  a  pulpy  mass.  She  then  made  signs 
for  something  with  which  to  bind  on  the  preparation  ; 
giving  her  my  handkerchief,  the  dressing  was  soon 
finished.  Taking  one  of  her  soft  olive  hands  in  mine, 

I  tried  to  express  my  thanks,  but  my  knowledge  of  the 
Chinese  language  was  limited  to  a  few  words,  aud  I 
grea'.ly  fear  that  my  pi'onunciation  made  even  those 
unintelligible.  She  now  stood  silent  and  confused. 

I  could  see  the  rich  blood  mantling  beneath  her  clear, 
warm-complcixioned,  olive-tinted  skin,  even  to  the  roots 
of  her  luxuriant  black  hair,  and  she  seemed  ashamed 
of  what  she  had  been  doing.  Not  long,  however,  did 
she  remain  quiescent.  Every  look,  every  movement, 
told  of  an  ardent,  passionate,  impulsive  nature. 
Several  times  already  had  the  eloquent  glances  of  tlioso 
wondrous  orbs  thrilled  to  my  very  heart,  for  I  was 
young  and  inqn’essionable ;  aud  now,  bending  them  on 
me  again,  starting  from  her  recumbent  po.sture,  she 
rapidly  and  softly,  though  with  much  warmth,  spoke 
to  my  boy,  but  gazed  at  me. 

Boy  rolled  his  ol.iliquc  little  eyes,  whilst  his  broad 
flat  face  expressed  more  animation  than  I  had  ever 
before  thought  it  possibly  could.  M'hcn  the  fair 
stranger  had  finished  speaking,  he  said — 

“  Hi  ya  !  master.  Jli  no  savez  alio  ting  she  spcakcc. 
He  no  alio  same  mi — alio  same  Canton  man.” 

^lentally  I  anathematised  that  extraordinary  lan¬ 
guage —  or  rather  its  varied  dialect — which  makes  the 
natives  of  one  province  almost  unintelligible  to  those 
of  another. 

“  Well,  Beauty,”  I  suggested,  “  can  you  not  guess 
what  you  cannot  umlcrstand  V” 

“  Mi  tinkee  sc,”  replied  he ;  “  she  too  muchce  thankee 
you  no  let  that  piecec  largo  dog  chow-chow  he.” 

I  bowed  to  the  handsome  stranger,  and  asked  my 
obtuse  interpreter — “Well,  anything  elseV” 

“  ^li  tinkee  he  askeo  you  go  look  see  he  farder — 
farder  makee  stoji  house,  four  five  le  inside”  (meaning 
four  or  five  Chinese  miles  distant). 

Eagerly  I  seized  upon  tliis  information,  and  moved 
quickly  to  the  side  of  the  damsel,  offering  her  my  arm, 
and  crying  in  pure  Mandarin — “Tien  how  1  ticn  how !’’ 
(Heavenly  [very]  good !  &c.) 

Timid  as  a  fawn,  however,  and  either  startled  by 
my  too  abrupt  gesture  or  emphatic  exclaiiiation,  the 
pronunciation  being,  perhaps  to  cars  Celestial,  rather 
barbarous — she  sprang  back  a  step,  her  large  eyes 
dilating  with  alarm. 

“  Tah  pa !  pah  pa  1”  (No  fear !  &c.)  roared  my  friend 
Jack,  in  what  he  intended  to  be  a  reassuring  tone  of 
voice,  but  unfortunately  his  larynx  (never,  I  fancy,  of 
the  softest)  hael  become  so  harsh  aud  hardened  by  a 
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too-energctio  hailing  of  lofty  tops  and  cross-trees  that 
he  (lid  more  harm  than  good. 

All  respectable  Chinese  Lmales  are  kept  in  such 
seclusion,  and  the  present  Tartar  rulers  of  the  country 
so  industriously  circulate  gross  and  defamatory  ac¬ 
counts  of  all  foreigners — being,  no  doubt,  afraid  that 
enlightened  intercourse  would  arouse  the  opi)rcssed 
natives  to  a  sense  of  their  great  wrongs — that  1  could 
easily  understand  the  fear  our  interesting  companion 
began  to  exhibit.  Making  my  voice  as  diilerent  as  pos¬ 
sible  from  Jack's,  I  told  Eeauty  to  explain  our  native 
goodness  of  heart  and  gentleness  of  nature,  a!id  to  add 
that  we  should  be  delighted  to  escort  her  safe  back  to 
her  father. 

Jack  —  essentially  practieal  Jack  —  interrupted 
Beauty’s  interpretation  of  this  excellent  little  speech 
by  unromantieally  suggesting  (the  brute!)  brandy- 
pawnee  and  bread  and  cheese !  lie  was  a  great  rough 
Englishman  was  Jack,  but  the  rough  casing  covered 
a  jewel — a  waim  heart  within.  Though  his  intellect 
was  not  actually  of  the  most  acute,  his  feelings  were 
strong  enough  to  make  amends.  Jack  was  probably 
ignorant  of  this,  for  not  every  one  would  have  felt 
inclined  to  tell  a  plucky  young  fellow,  six  feet  high 
and  b.oa  1  in  proportion,  that  he  was  rather  a  fool. 
Thinking  of  choir-cltow  carried  its  logical  conclusion 
to  his  most  literal  mental  faculties,  and  nia<le  him 
convinced  that  our  beautiful  companion  was  hungry. 
As  it  would  have  been  quite  impossible  to  have  con¬ 
veyed  to  her  what  1  had  dictated,  had  I  not  got  rid 
of  my  too-thoughtful  friend,  I  sent  him  oa  by  asking 
hmi  to  run  and  fetch  the  eataUes. 

Convinced  by  my  evi'leut  earne.stness  —  perhaps 
pleased  by  the  synqjtoms  of  an  ailniiration  I  could  not 
conceal — my  fair  yn-citd/ts-  became  reassured,  though,  as 
my  ardent  gaze  caught  heis,  her  beautiful  featuivs 
would  express  mingled  emotions  of  confusion  and  alarm 
as  the  warm  tinge  deepened  uj  on  them  again  and  again. 
By  the  time  Jack  returned  with  the  choir-chnir  we 
were  on  excellent  terms.  1  had,  by  the  help  of  Beauty, 
answered  her  impiiries  as  to  my  name  and  country; 
and  upon  putting  the  customary  interrogations  in  rejily, 
asccrt;uued  that  her  name  w.as  Wan-mei,  ami  that  she 
was  the  daughter  of  a  miiitary  mandarin  of  Yun-nan, 
but  who  was  now  staying  at  the  house  of  a  fiiend  in 
the  neighbouring  village  where  he  was  stationed, 
having  been  summone  I  to  Canton  with  a  body  of 
troops  to  act  against  the  “outer  barbarians’’  during 
the  late  hostilities.  Upon  asking  how  it  happened 
that  I  found  her  in  so  unusual  a  position  as  that  of 
being  alone,  out  of  doors,  and  without  attendants,  she 
explained  that  having  been  out  for  a  walk  with  two 
female  servants,  they  had  received  her  permission  to 
go  and  worslii])  at  the  tombs  of  tlicir  ancestors,  some¬ 
where  in  the  neighbourhood,  as,  suspecting  no  danger 
in  so  seelude  1  a  part  of  the  country,  she  p:cferred 
being  left  alone  awhile  to  rest  upon  the  mossy  turf,  and 
gaze  around  on  the  eh;u-ming  landscape.  Having,  how¬ 
ever,  felt  curious  to  enter  the  clump  of  old  trees  where 
I  found  her,  she  had  been  assailed  liy  the  large  dog, 
the  only  guardian  of  a  dilapidated  cottage  near  at 
hand.  An  occasional  nervous  twitching  of  eyelid  or 
linger  behayed  her  highly-sensitivc  oiganisatie'ii,  and 


as  the  history  of  her  adventure  proceeded  she  often 
blushed  painl'nlly,  doubtless  never  before  having  been 
so  long  in  the  presence  of  a  man  not  intimately  related 
— alone,  too,  and  he  a  ’jaiiff  tjuitzo  (foreign  devil) ! 

When  Jack  returned  he  concocted  a  glass  of  brandy- 
pawnee,  and  in  presenting  it  to  the  beautiful  AVan-mci 
accompanied  the  act  with  a  stentorian  “  Chin  chin,  ga 
la !”  as  he  tossed  off  one  himself,  intending  to  be  polite 
and  drink  her  health.  She  shrank  back,  spilling  half 
the  contents  of  her  glass,  and  looking  trustfully  and 
iuquii  ingly  at  me  to  sec  whether  she  should  drink  tho 
remainder.  Ilecci\  ing  my  assent,  she  at  once  rai.sed  it 
to  her  lips,  but  (piickly  withdrew  it,  half  suilocated,  for 
tiack  had  stiqiidly  mixed  her  a  regular  stiff  “  second 
mate’s  nip.”  Adding  some  water,  I  contrived  to  make 
the  beverage  drinkable.  AV'an-mei  was  fast  becoming 
reconciled  to  her  veiy  unusual  position,  and,  joining 
our  repast,  beginning  to  disjJay  a  charming  liveliness  of 
temper,  when,  lo!  our  unexpectcil  and  elelightful  little 
j'Cte  rhiinijHlre  met  with  an  atrocious  interruption.  Our 
ears  were  suddenly  assailed  by  a  frightful  and  hideous 
outcry,  and,  as  we  all  started  in  confusion  to  our  feet, 
a  couple  of  ugly  old  Chinese  women  rushed  amemg  us, 
seizing  upon  our  fair  companion,  and  talking  to  her 
with  liirce  volubility  during  intervals  of  yelling. 

“  lli-yaw !’’  cried  Beauty.  “  Olo  woman  too  muchec 
barbaree  (abuse)  he,  ’cause  he  makee  t.alkcc  you.” 

Upon  apjd'oaeliing  these  violent  ohl  women  (who  I 
lightly  concluded  were  the  lady’s  attendants),  they 
made  ready  to  Mage  war  and  keep  me  off.  At  lengtli, 
however,  we  came  to  a  pailey,  and  when  they  heard 
that  1  had  saved  their  young  mistre'ss  from  the  savage 
brute  King  dead  near  by,  their  giimness  considerably 
relaxed.  In  fact,  they  were  not  long  in  coming  to  the 
deteuuination  to  make  themselves  at  home,  and  were 
soon  hard  at  work  upon  the  lemainder  of  our  provisions 
and  bran  ly.  This  put  them  into  such  a  good  temper 
that  they  dill  not  object  to  our  accepting  the  invitation 
their  mistress  had  given  and  escorting  her  home.  The 
brandy-paevnee  had  consideiably  elated  these  unpre- 
l)Oi^-:essing  duenmis,  who  overwhelmed  Beauty  and  my 
fiiend  with  their  conversation  and  singing,  for  they 
aetually  persisted  in  enlivening  our  walk  with  sundry 
Cantonese  ballads,  and  these  latter,  never  of  the  most 
harmonious  nature,  as  shrieked  by  their  shrill  cracked 
voices,  sounded  supremely  hideous  and  discordant.  I 
took  care  to  keep  vvell  ahead  with  my  fair  companion, 
and  rvliat  with  the  interest  we  rverc  beginning  to  feel 
in  each  other,  the  din  troubled  us  but  little,  though  I 
knew  my  friend  .Jack  must  have  been  fully  appre¬ 
ciating  it — but  then  his  car  was  not  of  the  most  sen¬ 
sitive,  and  he  was  big  enough  to  stand  it.  At  all 
events,  he  very  considerately  hung  back  with  them, 
and  kept  them  out  of  the  way. 

It  may  be  “  nonsense,”  but  I  believe  in  “  people  having 
a  connection  in  fate.”  I’erhaps  AVan-mci  thought  likc- 
rvise,  for  the  natives  of  China  have  in  their  poetical 
mythology  an  interesting  divinity  named  “  Yue-Laou,” 
i.i'.,  the  old  man  of  the  moon,  llis  peculiar  business 
is  to  tie  together  at  their  birth,  with  an  invisible  silken 
cord,  all  youths  and  maidens  predestined  for  each 
other,  after  which  the  most  distant  separation,  and 
apparently  insurmountable  obstacles,  cannot  prevent 
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their  ultimate  union.  This  is  termed  “  Yew  Yuen” 
(having  a  connection  in  fate).  In  every  age,  in  every 
clime,  has  been  acknowledged  this  fascination  we  term 
love  at  lirst  sight.  In  modern  times,  in  modern  Europe, 
by  eloquently  dilating  on  the  mystic  and  almost  invin¬ 
cible  predestination  of  human  attachment,  the  visionary 
Swedenborg  lias  precisely  described  the  very  theory 
that  the  ancient  Chinese  sage — who  lived,  and  nourished, 
and  was  forgotten  ages  ago  in  ancient  China — embodied 
by  the  creation  of  the  imaginary  god  Yue-Laou. 
Swedenborg  asserts  that  in  this  world  every  soul  has 
somewhere  its  companion,  and  that  the  laws  of  physical 
and  moral  attraction  are  ceaselessly  tending  to  unite 
them  ;  strongly  supporting  this  theory  of  people  “h.aving 
a  connection  in  fate”  by  citing  the  sudden  and  inex¬ 
plicable  sympathy  which  sometimes  arises  at  first  sight 
between  two  persons  of  opposite  sex  who  had  not  pre¬ 
viously  even  suspected  each  other's  existence.  'Ibis 
love,  then,  is  owing  to  some  secret  cause  over  which  wc 
have  no  control.  It  is  not  beauty  that  excites  it,  for 
we  may  often  see  an  individual  cajitivated  by  some  one 
not  at  all  handsome  ;  it  is  not  virtue ;  but  it  is  a  mys¬ 
terious  attraction — an  innate  .sympathy,  inexplicable  as 
indisputable. 

Clustering  up  my  best  Chinese,  I  endeavoured  to  hint 
to  the  beautiful  AV.an-mci  that  we  were  favourites  of 
Yue-Laou.  She  did  not  dissent  from  my  view,  and  I 
think  understood  me,  for  few  words  were  required  to 
convey  the  meaning.  I  began  to  feel  that  I  was  fiilling 
in  love  at  first  sight — that  I  had  found  her  whose 
spirit  destiny  had  linked  with  mine. 

Though  we  had  not  far  to  go,  it  was  yet  quite  dark 
when  we  reached  the  small  village  where  my  fair  com¬ 
panion's  father  was  st.ationcd.  As  we  approached  the 
houses,  the  “  turn  turn”  of  Tartar  drum,  and  the  occa¬ 
sional  “  klang  klang’’  of  echoing  gong,  told,  plainly 
enough,  that  the  place  was  occupied  by  Chinese 
soldiery.  I  mustered  up  sufficient  of  the  vernacular 
to  ascertain  from  AVan-mci  that  the  military  were 
her  father's  coinmaiid,  about  fifty  in  number.  As  we 
entered  the  village  an  alert  sentinel  gave  the  alarm 
by  furiously  banging  a  large  gong  and  creating  a 
tremendous  din.  This  was  not  ex.actly  gratifying, 
considering  the  political  position.  Our  party  being 
now  .all  together,  in  a  few'  momenta  we  were  stopped 
by  the  guard — every  man  of  which  carried  a  paper 
lantern  and  a  weapon  of  some  sort,  the  whole  being 
led  by  a  savage-looking  subaltern  shouting  at  the  top 
of  Lis  voice,  “Shimmo  jin  liV”  (Who  is  it  coming?) 

I  had  no  sooner  told  Beauty  to  explain  who  we  were, 
and  how'  there,  th.an  the  martial  bravc.'<,  encouraged, 
no  doubt,  by  their  superiority  of  numbers — rapidly 
increasing  as  their  comrades  kept  hunying  to  the  spot 
— and  finding  that  two  of  our  party  were  foreigners, 
rushed  forward  to  attack  us,  yelling  their  ficndi.sh  war- 
cry,  “  Tall !  Tall !’’  like  so  many  cur  dogs  baying  a 
terrified  cat,  yet  half  afraid  of  its  claws.  Kever  back¬ 
ward  in  an  affray,  iny  athletic  friend  sprang  to  the 
front,  the  triggers  of  our  fowling-pieces  clicking 
simultaneously  as  we  prepared  for  the  worst,  and 
tried  to  cover  our  fair  charge,  who,  however,  was 
quickly  dragged  aside  by  her  now  sobered  nurses. 
lA  iicthcr  the  ominous  click  or  Jack's  evident  readi¬ 


ness  stopped  them  I  know  not,  but  Chin.Vs  warriors 
immediately  grounded  their  arms,  ceased  yelling,  and, 
seemingly  by  no  means  so  formidable  as  before,  gave  up 
the  onset,  leaving  their  petty  leader  to  hold  a  parley. 
They  were,  no  doubt,  perfectly  ready  to  do  a  little 
murdering,  but  hard  fighting  was  not  exactly  their 
forte.  I  beg.an  to  think  that  we  were  rather  getting 
into  a  hornet's  nest,  and,  too  late,  I'emeuibcred  our 
captain’s  warning.  However,  there  was  no  retracting 
now,  and  I  wouhl  not  have  left  the  lovely  girl  I  had 
so  strangely  encountered,  and  in  whom  I  felt  so  great 
an  interest,  even  h.ad  I  been  able.  As  for  .Jack,  I  knew 
th.at  whatever  I  said  ho  would  adhere  to. 

The  soldiers  having  sent  for  their  commander,  he 
soon  arrived,  seeming  not  a  little  surprised  and  dis¬ 
pleased  to  find  his  daughter  in  the  company  of  two 
vile  “foreign  devils.”  'J'his  plccising  ciiithet  was 
being  plentifully  showered  upon  us  from  every  side — 
to  make  up  for  not  killing  us  at  once,  I  suppose — and 
it  was  difficult  to  distinguish  anything  above  the 
savagely-aspirated  cry  of  “  Y’ang  quitzo !  bar  yang 
quitzo !”  (Kill  the  “  foreign  devils.”)  This  being  the 
case,  and  after  his  daughter  had  S2ioken  to  him,  the 
mandarin  sharply  ordered  us  to  accompany  him  to  liis 
dwelling,  whither  wc  were  closely  followed  by  his 
rabble  rout  of  soldiery,  as  well  as  by  all  the  villagers. 
From  the  crystal  button  decorating  his  hat,  I  saw  that 
he  was  a  Leang-sze-ma  (or  licuten.ant)  in  the  Imperial 
army.  As  he  took  his  seat  behind  a  red-cloth-covered 
table,  which  constituted  his  tribunal — for  every  jietty 
mandarin  in  the  country  must  stick  one  up — I  was  far 
from  being  prejiossessed  m  his  favour;  a  more  vil¬ 
lainous-looking  couiiten.ancc  I  never  beliohl,  even  in 
China,  and  that  is  ainmiing  a  good  deal.  I  felt  a 
strong  conviction  that  so  ill-favoured  a  fellow  could 
never  bo  so  beauteous  a  maiden’s  father.  Thereby 
hung  a  t.ale,  I  am  certain,  though  I  never  had  the 
chance  of  unravelling  it.  Dark-complexioned  and 
saturnine,  t.all  and  bony  in  figure,  and  with  a  sinister 
squint  distorting  his  cruel,  bead-like,  oblique  little 
eyes,  the  Imperialist  officer  was  a  most  repulsive- 
looking  being.  He  was  quiet,  gliding,  and  stealthy  in 
his  movements,  like  some  treacherous  beast  of  prey, 
and  had  an  unpleasant  way  of  frowning  and  glaring 
sidelong  beneath  his  heavy  beetle  brows. 

AV'e  were  evidently  prisoners,  and  when  our  captor 
had  taken  his  seat,  preparations  were  mailc  as  though 
a  criminal  case  were  being  investigated.  AA'e  were 
placed  immediately  in  front  of  the  sanguinary-coloured 
tribunal,  while  armed  guards  formed  a  semicircle 
behind  us.  AVan-mei,  with  her  two  duennas,  was 
seated  on  her  father's  right,  while  a  scribe  took  iqi  his 
position  at  a  little  writing-table  on  the  left.  The 
flickering  light  shed  by  the  huge  paper  laiitcriis  sus¬ 
pended  from  the  lofty  wooden  ceiling  fell  upon  the 
bright-coloured  banners  ranged  around,  and  cast  a 
ruddy  glow  athwart  the  swarthy  features  of  the  gaudily- 
clad  soldiery  crowding  the  Imll ;  while  the  long  rolls  of 
yellow  pajier  hanging  from  the  walls,  .and  iiiEciibcd 
with  large  black  Chinese  characters,  jirescntcd  a  curious 
and  almost  mystic  aiqiearance.  Delighting  in  barbaric 
display,  our  captors  no  doubt  thought  their  mandarin's 
hall  an  awc-ius^iiriug  and  inqiosing  affair.  Th.c  couutrr 
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was  evidently  undci’  martial  law,  for  the  \illayc  magis¬ 
trate — in  whose  house  the  asscmlilagc  tooli  place — 
had  no  part  in  the  proceedings,  though  in  ordinary 
times  the  civil  mandarins  always  take  precedence  of 
tl'.e  military.  The  investigation  commenced  by  our 
examiner  striking  his  table  several  blows  with  a  baton. 
'1  he  signal  to  preserve  silence  in  the  court  was  repeated 
by  a  functionary  at  the  door,  who  struck  two  sharp  and 
rapid  blows  upon  a  large  gong,  making  an  extremely 
harsh  and  unpleasant  sound  by  placing  one  hand  on 
the  instrument,  so  as  to  stop  the  reverberation.  Then 
a  couple  of  lictors  i)resscd  back  the  crowd,  the  deaf¬ 
ening  jabber  ceased,  and  the  mandarin  began  to 
inleiTOgate  his  daughter.  As  the  explanation  pro¬ 
ceeded  his  countenance  fell,  for  he  probably  felt  that, 
as  we  had  only  rescued  his  child  from  a  savage  dog 
and  escorted  her  safely  home,  he  could  not  well  treat 
us  as  prisoners,  and  if  we  were  prisoners  of  war  he 
could  obtain  some  cheap  honour  and  glory  without 
eltlicr  danger  or  exertion.  I  remembered  tliat  the 
proclamation  offering  reward  for  white  men's  heads 
had  neither  been  withdrawn  nor  cancelled,  d’his,  and 
the  fellow’s  evident  displeasure  when  he  found  that  we 
were  entitled  to  friendship  at  his  hands,  made  me  watch 
liim  closely,  fjemling  AVan-mci  out  of  the  room,  he 
turned  to  us ;  but  as  the  charming  girl  retired,  I  was 
giatificd  by  the  affectionate  glance  she  gave  me,  and 
the  encouraging  gesture  she  cor  ertly  made.  The  man¬ 
darin  tl'.cn  inquired  oiu-  names,  who  we  wore,  where 
we  came  from,  and  whether  there  were  auy  of  our 
countr5'men  in  the  neighbourhood;  and  all  his  ques¬ 
tions  seemed  to  possess  a  sinister  signiticauce,  for 
they  were  just  such  as  he  would  naturally  have  been 
anxious  to  have  answered  if  he  intended  killuig  us. 
A\  hat  motive  could  there  be  for  murdering  those  who 
had  only  served  him?  We  were  officers,  and,  by  the 
maudarin  proclamation,  our  heads  were  worth  fifty 
dollars  each  —  a  sufficient  sum,  in  that  unsettled 
country,  to  make  its  remarkably  unscrupulous  officials 
—nearly  always  a  vile,  extortionate,  bloodthirsty  set, 
and  seldom  respectable  citizens — murder  many  “foreign 
devils.”  Upon  obtaining  our  answers,  Wan-mei’s 
father  abruptly  dismissed  us,  sending  his  subordinate, 
the  sergeant,  in  charge  of  us,  with  instructions  to  pro¬ 
vide  supper  and  sleeping-quarters  for  us,  in  spite  of 
my  protestations  that  we  would  rather  get  back  to  our 
ship.  But  this  he  intended  w’e  never  should.  The  ser¬ 
geant  was,  if  possible,  even  a  more  villainous-looking 
scoundrel  than  his  master,  and,  what  concerned  me 
more,  was  also  one  of  the  most  powerfully -made  natives 
I  ever  beheld.  Just  as  w'e  were  leaving  the  hall,  I 
fortunately  happened  to  look  behind,  and  then — though 
I  made  no  sign  I  had  w  itnessed  it — saw  enough  to  con¬ 
firm  my  worst  suspicions.  The  maudarin  was  whispering 
to  his  subordinate,  and  accompanied  his  communica¬ 
tion  with  that  fearfully  significant  gesture  of  the 
hand — holding  it  out  palm  upwards,  and  giving  a 
chopping,  sawing  motion — which  will  be  readily  under¬ 
stood  by  those  who  may  have  been  much  in  (Jhina 
during  the  period  of  its  civil  or  foreign  wars,  and 
which  means  sar  toic — decapitation.  The  expression 
of  the  fellow’s  thin,  cruel-looking  lips  assured  me  that 
he  had  just  hissed  those  words.  We  had  our  revolvers 


with  us,  and  I  told  Jack  to  be  orr  his  guard,  as  I 
cxirected  the  soldiers,  by  order  of  their  conrrnandei’, 
would  attack  us  ere  long.  This  made  my  equal-minded 
friend  as  nearly  sarcastic  as  he  coirld  be. 

“Look  here,  old  boy,”  said  he,  “don’t  get  nervous. 
That  fight  with  the  dog  must  have  shaken  you  a  bit. 

I  tliink  the  gal's  father  a  jolly  old  dog.  Beauty  says 
that  he  has  ordered  us  supper  and  sleeping-quarters, 
aird  for  rny  part  I  prefer  it  to  getting  under  weigh  for 
the  shijr  to-night.  A-sow  will  wait,  and  we  carr  go  on 
board  in  the  morning.” 

“Jack,  my  frierrd,”  I  replied,  “for  God's  sake  be 
serious,  and  believe  wdiat  1  say  I  tell  you  they  are 
going  to  murder  us.  'I'hey  irrtend  to  have  our  heads, 
if  they  can,  as  certain  as  we  live  this  momeirt.” 

I  suppose  the  startling  canicstncss  of  nry  reply  con¬ 
vinced  him  that  somethmg  was  really  in  the  wind,  for 
he  roared — 

“  Keelhaul  the  long-tailed  lubbers !  You  don't  mean 
to  say  that  they're  going  to  man-handle  us?  Let  ’em 
try,  that's  all !"’ 

And  the  way  in  which  he  clenched  his  huge  fist 
made  our  conductor  spring  back  a  full  fathom,  and 
almost  made  me  fearless  of  the  result. 

Had  not  our  entertainer  himself  partaken  of  the 
supjicr  that  was  shortly  prepared,  I  should  have  sus¬ 
pected  poisoning,  at  which  the  Chinese  arc  uncnviably 
expert.  Soon  after  the  conclusion  of  tlic  meal,  our 
host,  who  had  displayed  no  little  repugnance  at  his 
duty,  left  us,  sending  an  attendant  to  lead  us  to  the 
sleeping-chamber  provided  for  our  accommodation. 

We  were  in  a  pretty  large  house,  in  which  the  sergeant 
and  about  a  dozen  braves  were  quartered,  and  the  room 
to  which  we  were  taken  was  an  inner  apartment,  only 
entered  through  the  principal  or  family  hall,  in  which 
the  soldiers  were  already  stretched  on  their  sleeping- 
mats  ;  but  as  wc  stepped  past  them,  by  keeping  a  sharp 
look-out  I  saw  that  they  had  not  laid  aside  their  arms 
— the  end  of  a  sword  here,  the  muzzle  of  a  matchlock 
there,  being  just  visible  projecting  beneath  some 
uneven  rug. 

Finding  beds  for  two  only,  I  told  Beauty  to  ask  for 
another  mat  for  himself,  but  our  conductor  replied 
that  he  was  provided  for  elsewhere.  In  order  to  gain 
time,  and  not  let  our  captors  think  they  were  suspected, 

I  at  once  acceded  to  this,  but  found  time  to  mention 
my  doubts  to  Beauty,  wdio,  with  a  livid  hue  of  fear  * 
overspreading  his  yellow  countenance,  quite  agreed 
with  me.  I  then  told  him  to  be  on  the  alert,  and  in  an 
hour’s  time  tiy  to  get  round  to  the  back  of  the  house, 
where  a  small  window  opened  from  our  room.  Upon 
looking  around,  a  bright  idea  struck  me. 

“Boy,”  I  shouted,  sam-shoo  li!  sam-shooU!"  (bring 
spirits,  &c.) 

I  made  a  warning  gesture  for  him  to  exhibit  no 
surprise,  but  this  was  needless,  for  the  poor  devil  was 
too  frightened  to  have  any  thought  or  idea  left  in  him. 

The  brave  attending  us  grinned  a  sardonic  grin.  He 
probably  thought  that  wc  should  intoxicate  ourselves, 
and  fall  an  easy  prey.  As  Beauty  left  to  get  the  sam~ 
shoo  (a  terribly  fiery  spirit  made  from  rice),  I  told  him 
as  he  valued  his  life  to  let  no  hand  touch  it  but  his 
own.  He  soon  came  back  with  a  large  stone  jar  full 
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of  tbc  .itrocioiis  liquor,  and  then  retired  with  the 
Boldier,  after  receiving  a  parting  warning  to  he  at  the 
appointed  place  exactly  an  hour  lienee,  besides  a  loud 
command,  conveyed  in  bad  Chinese  (for  the  hmve  to 
understand  and  communicate  to  his  friends),  to  be  up 
and  call  us  early  in  the  moiuing,  so  as  to  get  on  board 
in  good  time. 

1  knew  that  by  ordering  the  snm-sJtoo  we  should  gain 
considerable  time,  for  tlic  assassins  would  be  sure  to 
wait  till  they  thought  we  had  fallen  into  the  lethargic 
sleep  of  drunkenness.  Ilut  my  principal  idea  was  the 
hope  that  whatever  noise  we  might  make  would  not 
be  notieed  under  the  eireumstanccs — in  fact,  would  be 
rather  hailed  with  satisfaction — and  to  carry  out  my 
scheme  of  escaping  by  the  window,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  make  that  aperture  larger.  Jack  kept 
quiet  all  this  time,  and  only  looked  the  wonder  he  felt. 

There  was  a  pretty  stout  door  to  the  room,  and  it 
opened  inwards,  though  fastening  with  only  a  wooden 
latch,  the  stout  bar  that  shoidd  have  crossed  it  from 
post  to  post  having  been  taken  away.  However,  we 
closed  it,  and  I  unfolded  my  design  to  Jack.  He 
warmly  approved  it,  and  we  set  to  work  at  once.  First 
we  jingled  our  cups,  and  made  the  long-necked  jar 
gurgle  with  repeated  pourings  out.  We  talked  mode¬ 
rately,  then  loudly,  then  noisily,  then  began  singing 
and  knocking  about  the  things  in  the  room.  This  was 
the  moment  for  which  we  waited.  I  had  a  stout 
bayonet  bowie-knife,  and,  h.aving  wrenched  off  a  post 
from  a  large  Ningpo  bedstead,  cut  it  so  as  to  fit  the 
cleats  on  the  door-posts.  Meanwhile,  at  the  top  of 
ins  powerful  lungs,  my  friend  roared  forth  a  noisy 
Bacchanalian  sea-song,  and  set  to  work  at  breaking 
away  the  framework  of  the  window,  placing  our  rugs 
on  the  floor  to  catch  any  falling  stones.  His  task  was 
much  easier  than  we  had  expected,  for  after  breaking 
off  one  of  the  four  flat  pieces  of  wood  that  made  the 
window-frame,  the  uneven  stones  of  which  the  wall 
was  composed  came  quite  easily  away.  In  less  than 
twenty  minutes  there  was  a  suflicient  opening  to 
pennit  our  escape. 

W  e  now  carefully  examined  our  arms,  and  somewhat 
abated  the  noise  we  had  been  making,  the  hour  having 
nearly  expired.  We  had  plenty  of  ammunition  for  our 
guns,  hline  was  a  French  breech-loader,  as  was  my 
revolver,  and  I  had  luckily  brought  in  my  pouch 
several  rounds  of  ball-cartridge  for  each.  Jack  was 
not  so  well  off,  having  only  three  loose  bullets  that 
would  fit  his  gun,  though  plenty  of  heavy  shot,  but  not 
a  single  extra  charge  for  his  large-sized  Colt's  revolver. 
It  was  therefore  agreed  that  I,  being  also  by  far  the 
best  marksman,  should  do  all  the  firing  if  things  came 
to  a  fight.  Jack  reserving  his  weapons  to  be  on  guard 
while  I  reloaded.  Besides  our  firearms,  there  was  only 
my  bowie ;  this  was  tolerably  formidable,  however,  and 
made  so  as  to  fix  like  a  bayonet  on  the  end  of  my 
double  barrel. 

AVe  were  now  perfectly  quiet  for  a  few  moments, 
while  I  listened  at  the  door  to  try  and  detect  what  the 
braves  were  about.  Not  a  sound  could  I  detect.  An 
unbroken  silence  reigned  throughout  the  house.  AVe 
were  wondering  what  could  be  going  on,  when  a  low 
*‘Hil  hil”  called  us  to  the  wiudowj  pistol  in  hand. 


It  was  Beauty,  his  little  eyes  glistening  with  satisfaction 
at  the  breach  in  the  wall.  Each  putting  out  a  hand, 
we  quickly  drew  him  into  the  room  ;  then,  while  Jack 
started  another  .song,  in  a  tipsy,  droning  sort  of  way, 

I  asked  the  state  of  affairs  in  our  neighbourhood. 

“Hi  yo!  hi  yo!”  commenced  Beauty,  moaning, 

“  Confound  you,  you  rascal !  Be  silent,  if  you  value 
our  lives  and  your  own !”  I  hissed  in  his  car. 

“  Mas-kc  (never  mind) ;  no  fear,  master.  Alio  man 
go  mandalecn  house;  just  now  makee  go.  He  have 
go  mi  come  this  side.  No  got  brave  inside  room. 
Hi  yo !  hi  yo !  mi  too  muchee  fear.  That  piecee 
mandaleen  have  talkce  mi  chop  chop  (quick)  walkce. 
No  stop  this  idace.  !Mi  h.ave  hear  wh.at  ting  soldier- 
man  talkce.  Jli  too  muchee  fear.  Jli  tinkee  byemby 
he  makee  come  killcc  you !  ” 

Beauty’s  information  accounted  for  the  profound 
silence  in  the  outer  room.  The  soldiers  were  all 
assembled  at  their  chief's  quarters  (the  next  house),  no 
doubt  receiving  instructions  how  to  dispose  of  us.  1 
was  rather  surprised  that  my  boy,  who  was  a  terrible 
coward,  had  not  taken  the  mandarin's  advice  and 
left  the  village,  thereby  consulting  his  own  safety.  I 
told  him  so,  and  he  replied — 

“  Mas-ke.  You  too  muchee  long  time  numbah  one 
good  massa  for  me.  hli  no  wantchee  run  'way. 
Hoo-hoo !  S'pose  master  die,  mi  die  too.  Mi  before 
no  got  home,  no  got  clothes,  no  got  chow-chow.  You 
have  taken  mi  out  street,  give  mi  plenty  clothes,  plenty 
chow-chow.  Mi  no  got  fadder,  no  got  modder,  no  got 
sLstcr,  no  got  broder.  Hi  yo!  No  got  wifo,  no  got 
chilo.  AVhat  for  mi  wantchee  live  s'pose  master  die? 
Hoo-o-o !”  And  here  the  poor  fellow  fairly  broke 
down,  blubbering  like  a  big  baby. 

Beauty's  gratitude  and  passive  heroism  in  coming  to 
share  my  fate,  despite  his  natural  timidity,  rather 
touched  my  sensibilities,  for  I  had  scarcely  expected 
to  find  so  much  disinterested  feeling  upon  the  part  of 
any  native  of  China.  I  began  to  have  a  faint  idea 
that  circumstances  might  yet  make  a  hero  of  him. 
However,  no  time  was  to  be  wasted,  if  we  intended  to 
try  and  effect  our  escape. 

“Come  along,  Beauty,"  I  said,  in  softer  tones  than 
I  had  probably  ever  before  addressed  him ;  “  let  us  get 
out  of  the  window  and  be  off !’’ 

But  even  as  I  said  so,  my  heart  felt  sick,  heavy,  and 
nerveless,  as  I  thought  of  leaving  the  lovely  AVan-mei — 
leaving  her,  most  likely,  for  ever.  AVho  would  imagine 
that  a  few  short  hours  could  make  one  so  deeply  inte¬ 
rested  in  a  previous  stranger?  I  paused,  irresolute, 
troubled  with  conflicting  thoughts,  but  was  quickly 
recalled  to  the  necessity  of  prompt  action  by  Jack, 
who  had  seized  Beauty,  and  was  shaking  him  vigorously, 
to  rouse  him  from  the  torpor  into  which  he  had  fallen, 
and  animate  him  sufl'icicntly  to  join  our  flight. 

At  this  moment  there  came  a  very  gentle  rapping  at 
the  door. 

“  Como,”  whispered  Jack,  shoving  the  boy  before 
him,  “let  us  clear  out  of  this.  The  beggars  arc 
after  us !’’ 

But  some  scc’.  ct  sympathy  told  me  who  was  there. 

“AVait,  Jack — wait  a  moment,”  I  replied;  then 
went  to  the  door,  and  asked— 
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“  Sliimmo  jiu  V”  (Who  is  it  ?) 

Ar  I  expected,  a  soft  voice  murmured — 

“  AVau-niei.” 

I  unbarred  the  door,  and  the  beautiful  girl  glided 
into  the  room.  Jack  took  his  vice-like  grip  from 
Beauty's  slioulder,  thrust  his  hands  deep  into  his 
pockets,  and  gave  a  low  whistle.  The  state  of  affairs 
began  to  dawn  upon  him.  As  for  me,  I  was  over¬ 
joyed  at  this  deliglitful  reappearance.  I  knew  that 
my  sudden  sym2>athy,  my  instinctive  love,  was  reei^no- 
cated.  IStrange  mystery  of  the  human  heart ! 

The  beautiful  maiden  took  my  hand,  drew  me  to 
where  Beauty  was  standing,  and,  showing  him  a  key, 
spoke  rapidly  and  earnestly.  I  could  only  comprehend 
a  word  here  and  there. 

“Hi  ya,  master!"’  cried  my  ugly  but  feeling  boy. 
“misscc  talkcc  more  bettah  makee  walkce  just  now 
He  have  bring  key  makee  open  door  outside — can  go¬ 
ne  got  man  stoi).  He  makee  steal  key  bring  to  you. 
Alio  man  stop  he  fadder  house ;  more  bettah  makee 
walkec  qui  qui."  (Very  quick). 

The  noble  girl !  She  had,  then,  risked  everything  to 
come  and  save  me.  But  there  was  not  any  occasion  to 
use  the  key  she  had  jdaced  herself  in  peril  to  obtain.  1 
pointed  to  the  broken  window,  and  her  wondrous  eyes 
gleamed  with  i)leasurc. 

“  Tien  how  !  tien  how !”  she  cried,  in  a  low  but  heart¬ 
felt  tone ;  then  added,  with  an  cx2>ressiou  of  augui.^h. 
“  Che !  die !”  (Go  I  go  !) 

How  could  I  leave  her  thus — her  to  whom  I  had 
intuitively  felt  my  fate  was  bound  ?  I  took  her  in  my 
arnns — I  rested  her  beauteous  head  on  my  shoulder — 1 
pressed  my  lips  again  and  again  to  hers,  and  found 
words  enough  to  ask  her  to  ilec  with  me — I  had  no 
thought  of  tlic  future.  She  sank  upon  my  breast  in 
tears :  then  I  knew  that  she  consented.  But  even  as 
we  all  approached  the  window,  footsteps— the  sound  of 
many — were  heard  in  the  outer  apartment.  This  effec¬ 
tually  removed  her  hesitation  :  she  could  not  now  retnrn 
if  willing.  Now  that  the  die  was  irretrievably  c.ast, 
and  danger  ap2)roachcd,  she  became  inspired  with 
courage.  Urging  us  to  speed,  directly  we  had  passed 
out  of  the  window  she  led  us  to  the  rear  of  her  father  s 
stables,  adjoining  the  courtyard  of  the  house  we  had 
left. 

I  suddenly  had  an  idea,  and  returned  to  our  late 
prison  chamber,  leaving  dVan-mci,  in  S2iitc  of  the 
alazm  she  cx2ircssed,  with  Jack  and  Beauty,  who  were 
busy  hastily  saddling  the  three  horses  found  in  the 
st.able. 

Upon  getting  through  the  window  I  could  hear  tlie 
whispering  of  the  Ircives  in  the  outer  room,  and  wliilst 
proceeding  to  2>ut  into  execution  tlic  design  for  wliieli 
I  had  returned,  sang  a  few  lines  in  a  weak  and  drunken 
voice.  The  rune  succeeded,  and  the  enemy  ke2it  2iert'ect 
silence,  so  1  knew  we  had  some  time  to  spare,  (juiekly 
rejoining  my  friends,  and  linding  the  horses  all  ready, 
I  mounted  the  strongest,  taking  Wan-mei  betore  me, 
while  Jack  and  Beauty  bestrode  the  others.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  however,  we  had  not  got  clear  of  the  field  at  the 
back  of  the  house,  when  Jack's  animal — doubtless  dis- 
ideased  at  the  unusual  weight — set  up  a  loud  neighing. 
We  were  instantly  discovered. 


A  wretched  sentinel  or  watchman,  hitherto  concealed 
in  the  dark  shadows  of  the  village,  and  possibly  dozing 
on  his  2'ost,  rushed  after  us,  yelling  at  the  top  of  his 
voice,  “Yang  quitzo  che!  yang  quitzo  che!”  (The 
foreign  devils  are  going,  &c.),  after  ineffectually  firing 
his  matchlock. 

Being  delayed  02sening  the  gate  of  the  field,  the 
fellow  was  close  upon  us,  sword  in  hand,  before  we 
succeeded  in  getting  clear.  Jack  waited  behind,  and  I 
heard  the  click  of  his  revolver-  trigger.  Another 
moment  and  our  pursuer  fell  2n'one  to  the  earth,  as  the 
sharp  cracking  rvqiort  rang  echoing  through  the  still 
night  air. 

IVc  had  just  set  off  in  a  gallop  along  the  road  by 
which  we  had  entered  the  village  that  evening,  when 
crash  came  a  volley  of  musketry  discharged  after  us 
-My  poor  darling!  She  gave  a  start,  and  clasped  mo 
convulsively,  in  alarm,  as  1  thought,  for  1  felt  elate  at 
hearing  the  bullets  go  singing  by  far  in  the  distance. 

I  held  her  tighter  to  my  breast,  and  urged  forward  my 
horse  at  its  utmost  62)eed.  The  shouts  of  our  2iur- 
suers  gradually  diminished,  and  we  went  on  at  an  easier 
pace.  Then  I  pressed  my  lips  to  Wau-mei's,  but  met 
with  no  response.  I  softly  breiithed  her  name,  but  met 
with  no  re2)ly.  In  alarm,  I  held  her  face  up  from  my 
neck ;  the  magical  eyes  were  nearly  closed — she  was 
fainting!  1  put  my  hand  to  her  heart — but  ah!  what 
is  this 

“  Great  Heaven !"’  I  cried,  in  terrible  agony.  “  Stop, 
.Tack !  st02J !"  then  halted  and  tenderly  lifted  her  to  tha 
ground. 

Yes !  it  was  blood  on  my  hand — her  blood !  O  that 
deadly  volley !  The  only  ball  that  took  effect  was  in 
her  fair  bosom !  She  had  fainted — was  dying,  perhaps  ! 
0  the  maddening  torture  1  endured ! 

“  Kce2i  them  off.  Jack,  keep  tliem  off !”  I  cried,  as 
the  voices  of  the  enemy  were  heard  again.  “  Here  are 
my  arms  and  ammunition — use  them  liiot.” 

Then,  while  Beauty  fastened  together  and  held  the 
horses  so  as  to  form  a  screen  between  ourselves  and  the 
advancing  2iursuers,  1  pillowed  my  darling's  head  on  my 
knee,  and  tried  to  stanch  the  ciimson  title  of  life  that 
slowly  welled  forth  from  the  wound  in  her  bosom. 
Alas !  alas  I  1  knew  that  she  was  mortally  stricken.  I 
felt  mad  with  grief.  The  ball  must  have  2)assed  right 
beneath  my  arm,  and  stiuck  her  on  the  left  side  of  the 
chest,  near  the  heart.  I  succeeded  in  stanching  the 
blood,  and  made  a  2)illow  for  her  with  my  coat,  just  as 
my  friend  warned  me  that  the  enemy  we.e  close  upon 
us.  Springing  to  my  ftct,  and  burning  for  revenge,  I 
seized  my  weapons. 

Our  2>ursuers,  about  twenty  in  number,  were  within 
thirty  ytirds,  but  hail  h.alted,  irresolute,  not  knowing 
what  to  make  of  our  sto2ipage,  and  being  unable  to  see 
us  behind  the  horses. 

“  Jack,”  I  asked,  “  are  you  lo.aded  with  b.all  or  shot  ?” 

“BoUi  barrels  are  double-charged  with  the  heavy 
sv.’an-shot  1  brought,”  ixqdie  1  my  friend. 

“Then  wait  till  they  are  within  five  2'accs,”  I  con¬ 
tinued  ;  “that  shot  will  be  belter  than  ball  at  so  short 
a  distance.  Then  out  willi  our  revolvers.  Let  me  fire 
first,  and  if  they  don't  reUeat,  you  can  keep  them  off 
while  I  reload.” 
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I  had  hardly  finished  speaking  when  the  enemy  tried 
a  rush  setting  up,  also,  a  most  hideous  yelling— either 
to  frighten  us  or  encourage  themselves. 

In  a  moment  our  assailants  were  within  the  distance 
I  had  mentioned,  and  then,  having  taken  steady  aim, 
we  discharged  our  fowling-pieces  right  in  the  midst  of 
them.  Ilalf-a-dozeii  men  went  down,  and  the  charge 
came  to  an  abrupt  termination.  I  then  fired  chamber 
after  chamber  of  my  revolver  at  braves  standing 
petrified  almost  within  reaeh  of  my  hand.  Every  shot 
told,  and  nearly  half  our  antagonists  were  stretched 
dead  or  wounded  on  the  ground  before  the  others 
turned  and  fled.  The  big  sergeant  (who  led  them  on) 
received  a  revolver-bullet  right  between  the  eyes  from 
my  comrade. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  the  whole  of  the  troops 
garrisoning  the  village  did  not  pursue  us,  but  at  this 
instant  I  became  aware  that  those  remaining  behind 
were  pretty  well  employed  at  the  work  I  had  cut  out 
for  them  upon  returning  to  our  prison  chamber.  I 
had  then  set  the  place  on  fire,  to  create  a  diversion, 
and  the  flames  were  now  plainly  visible,  presenting  the 
appearance  caused  by  water  being  thrown  upon  them. 

Just  then  Jack  called  my  attention  to  a  body  of  men, 
evidently  soldiers,  coming  towards  us  by  a  side  road. 
As  for  the  survivors  of  the  attacking  party,  they  had 
completely  vanished. 

Having  no  wish  to  'sacrifice  my  gallant  friend,  I 
said — 

“Jack,  old  fellow,  good-bye !  Save  yourself !  Ride 
off  with  Ileauty — you  will  be  sure  to  escape — none  of 
those  fellows  are  mounted.  My  place  is  here.  I  have 
led  this  noble,  warm-hearted  darling  to  her  death.  She 
•is  dying.  Jack,  dying !  But,  oh,  I  will  have  some  more 
revenge  and  then  die  with  her !”  And  I  grasped  my 
reloaded  weapons. 

Poor  Jack !  He  stood  for  a  moment  stricken  dumb. 
Then  I  saw  two  big  crystal  drojis  shining  in  the  moon¬ 
light  and  trickling  down  his  rugged  cheeks. 

“Well,  Fred,”  said  he  at  last,  “I  didn’t  think  it  of 
you — no!  I  be  keelhauled  and  yavdarmed  if  I  did! 
To  think  I’d  leave  a  messmate  in  the  lurch — my  old 
chum,  too !” 

Quite  overcome  by  his  feelings  he  said  no  more,  but 
drew  the  back  of  his  sinewy  right  hand  across  his  eyes, 
set  his  teeth  firm,  and  proceeded  to  carefully  cap  his 
gun,  after  loading  with  two  of  his  three  bullets. 

Overwhelmed  as  I  was  with  grief,  I  could  yet  appre¬ 
ciate  his  chivalrous  friendship.  I  S(iueczcd  his  homy 
Laud,  and  said — “Forgive  me,  Jack;  forgive  me!  I 
know  not  what  I  say  or  do.  Watch  those  fellows.” 

My  stricken  love  was  reviving.  Tenderly  I  raised 
her  beauteous  head  yet  higher.  Then  the  great  orbs 
suddenly  opened,  and  flashed  into  my  blinding  eyes  a 
gaze  of  such  unutterable  love  and  anguish  as  seared 
my  very  brain,  and  left  an  imperishable  impress  there 
for  ever.  She  tried  to  speak,  but  the  words  died  away 
in  inarticulate  murmurs.  Then,  with  a  sudden  effort, 
she  raised  her  paling  lips  to  mine.  Alas !  the  exertion 
caused  her  blood  to  flow  afresh,  and  she  sank  back 
swooning.  It  seemed  to  me  an  age  ere  I  succeeded  in 
stanching  that  deadly  bleeding  again.  I  was  aroused 
by  my  comrade  calling  out  that  the  imps  were  upon  us. 


Resting  my  dying  darling’s  head  as  comfortably  as 
I  could,  I  sprang  to  my  feet,  eager  and  savage  for  the 
fray. 

About  a  dozen  braves  were  advancing  slowly  towards 
us.  Jack  informed  me  they  had  been  detached  from 
the  main  body,  now  out  of  sight  in  the  direction  of 
the  village.  The  braves  suddenly  halted :  they  had 
reached  the  ghastly  heap  left  by  our  last  assailants.  No 
sooner  had  they  stopped  than  they  were  addressed  by 
some  wounded  wretch  on  the  ground,  who,  no  doubt, 
enlightened  them  as  to  the  state  of  affairs,  for  their 
leader  instantly  urged  them  on  with  the  cry  of  “  JShang ! 
shang !”  (Forward !  forward !) 

“Now  then.  Jack,  pick  them  out.  Fire  low!”  I 
cried. 

Shot  after  shot  emptied  our  barrels,  and  three  men, 
including  the  leader,  went  down.  Then,  maddened 
with  grief  and  fury,  and  too  impatient  to  use  my 
revolver,  I  fixed  my  bayonet  and  rushed  from  behind 
the  horses  right  among  our  assailants,  stabbing  and 
striking  right  and  left.  I  felt  the  strength  of  a  dozen 
men,  but  would,  no  doubt,  soon  have  fallen  to  the  odd.s, 
had  not  my  powerful  friend  been  at  hand.  Swinging 
his  gun  by  the  barrel.  Jack  was  at  my  side  in  a  moment, 
and  every  opponent  went  down  before  him — how  their 
skulls  did  crack !  They  made  scarcely  a  show  of  resis¬ 
tance,  our  deadly  fire  and  sudden  assault  having  so 
surprised  them.  Fortunately  for  us  both,  our  present 
and  former  assailants  were  without  firearms,  carrying 
only  the  usual  bamboo  spears  and  short  swords,  which 
made  us  more  than  a  match  for  them.  Oh,  I  was  mad 
with  passion,  and  hacked  and  hewed  at  them,  stand¬ 
ing,  fleeing,  or  falling,  more  like  a  demon  than  a  man. 
I  escaped  with  barely  a  scratch  ;  but  Jack,  somehow, 
received  several  nasty  stabs  and  cuts. 

Again  we  were  alone  and  safe.  I  flew  back  and 
knelt  by  the  side  of  my  poor  Wan-mei — only  in  time 
to  receive  her  last  breath.  Alas!  cruel,  cruel  fate! 
She  gave  one  sigh — one  dying,  loving  look — one  clasp 
of  my  hand — faintly  murmured,  “  Gno  gnae  no !”  (I 
love  you) — and  was  dead!  Oh,  it  was  terrible, 
terrible!  I  hung  sobbing  over  an  inanimate  corpse, 
the  perfectly  beautiful  form  yet  warm  with  the  Lfe 
that  had  left  it  for  ever. 

I  know  not  how  long  a  time  had  elapsed.  Jack  sat 
silent  and  sorrowful  hard  by,  stanching  liis  own 
blood,  while  Beauty  was  huddled  up  blubbering  by 
the  horses’  heads,  when  a  terrific  explosion  shook  the 
very  earth,  recalling  me  once  more  to  its  stern  realities. 
The  fire  that  I  kindled  had  indeed  proved  effective. 
The  place  must  have  been  an  extensive  powder  maga¬ 
zine,  and  this  accounted  for  so  few  braves  coming  in 
pursuit,  as  abandonment  of  government  stores,  and 
consequent  loss  of  them,  would  have  been  death  by 
Chinese  law.  Most  likely  they  met  with  that  fate  as  it 
was,  for  we  afterwards  heard  from  native  reports  that 
the  m.andarin  (Wan-mei’s  reputed  father)  and  all  his 
followeis  had  perished  in  the  explosion. 

“Come,  Fred,”  said  my  friend  at  last,  “pick  her 
up,  poor  thing,  and  let  us  go.” 

Aroused,  I  did  as  he  advised,  after  glaring  wildly  at 
where  a  few  red  embers  floating  in  the  air  marked  the 
direction  whence  her  death  had  come. 
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It  was  a  sorrowful  journey  back  to  our  vessel — very, 
very  different  to  the  high  spirits  with  which  we  had 
started  in  the  morning. 

Poor  Wan-mei !  I  often  look  back  with  wonder  at 
the  suddenness  and  vehemence  of  our  short  attach¬ 
ment.  It  was  destiny.  Besides,  in  those  warm  climes 
of  the  sunny  East,  love  is  a  passion  of  rapid  growth  ; 
and  in  a  few  hours  we  had  been  involved  in  scenes  that 
would  liave  drawn  together  even  icy  natures.  Then 
wlm  can  tell  what  misery  and  unhappiness  the  beau¬ 
tiful,  sensitive,  delicate  girl  may  have  endured  at  home 
with  her  brutal  father? 

IVc  buried  her  in  Christian  ground.  lu  a  quiet, 
secluded  spot,  gleaming  white  amid  the  dark  green 
foliage  of  the  European  cemetery  at  Whampoa,  stands 
the  marble  block  that  marks  where  my  lost  love 
lies  sleeping  her  long  last  sleep.  I  have  bathed  that 
stone  with  my  tears — warmed  its  deathlike  coldness 
w  ith  embraces.  Alas  I  she  has  left  me  for  ever.  Her 
to  whom  my  spirit  flew  as  to  its  mate  is  dead— dead ! 
Killed  through  her  sympathy — her  love  for  me! 
Killed  after  giving  up  home,  friends,  country,  every¬ 
thing  for  me  I  Killed  by  coming  to  aid  my  escape ! 
Oh,  cruel,  cruel  fate  I  Why  did  I  not  perish  with 
her?  I  wander,  restless  and  unsatisfied,  over  the  face 
of  the  round  earth :  my  heart  lies  buried  there ! 
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T  is  certain  that  that  grievance  is  not  by  any 
means  the  least  in  its  effects  which  is  least  felt  by 
those  who  suffer  under  it.  That  the  Irish  peasantry 
do  not  in  general  now  feel  very  keenly  the  oppression 
of  the  Irish  Church  Establishment,  and  consequently 
arc  not,  as  a  rule,  very  ill-affected  towards  its  minis¬ 
ters,  docs  not  prove  that  the  Establishment  is  not  a 
very  great  hardship  upon  the  nation.  That  deficiency 
in  “abstraction”  w’hich  prevents  the  Irish  peasant 
from  regarding  the  system  ns  a  whole,  and  being 
conscious  of  the  national  burden  it  entails,  and  of 
his  own  share  in  that  burden,  docs  not  preserve 
him  from  suffering  very  materially  from  it,  nor  pre¬ 
vent  its  effects  from  being  very  serious  and  very 
positive. 

While  landholders  have  to  pay  the  hca^'y  tax  called 
rent-charge,  they  are  the  less  able  and  willing  to  do 
anything  for  their  tenants,  either  in  the  way  of  abate¬ 
ment  of  rent,  or  of  assistance  towards  the  improvement 
of  their  farms ;  while  if — as  it  happens  in  many  cases 
— they  really  exact,  in  the  name  of  rent,  as  much  over 
and  above  the  value  of  the  land  as  throws  the  tax,  in 
fact,  upon  the  occupier,  he  is,  of  course,  equally  unable 
to  pay  fair  wages  to  his  labourers,  siiend  any  capital 
on  his  ground,  or  provide  properly  for  the  education 
and  maintenance  of  his  children.  This  may,  no  doubt, 
to  a  certain  extent,  be  said  of  any  tax.  But  other  taxes 
give,  or  at  least  are  supposed  to  give,  some  corre¬ 
sponding  advautages;  while  the  Established  Church, 
for  which  the  whole  Irish  nation  is  thus  directly  or 
mdircctly  taxed,  neither  gives,  nor  is  even  supposed  to 
give,  the  smallest  possible  equivalent  to  the  majority 
of  the  people.  They  have  refused  to  accept  its  instruc¬ 


tions  and  its  ministrations,  and  it  is  not  pretended  that 
it  {inswers  any  other  purpose  than  that  of  affording 
instruction  and  ministration.  It  is  not  like  a  standing 
army,  wdiich  in  itself  people  must  admit  to  be  necessary 
for  the  national  defence,  however  much  they  may,  and 
perhaps  justly,  consider  it  to  be  more  numerous  and 
more  expensive  than  is  needed.  No  one  believes  it 
necessary  that  the  National  Church  must  equal, 
in  the  number  of  its  officers  and  the  value  of  its 
revenues,  the  Established  Church  of  any  other  nation, 
as  a  protection  against  the  encroachments  of  a  foreign 
power  upon  our  religious  liberty  or  our  religious 
rights. 

Nor  unless  every  one  were  compelled  to  subscribe  to 
its  tenets,  and  practise  its  ordinances,  is  it  even  believed 
that  it  affords  any  safeguard  against  internal  error; 
since  any  man  is  privileged  to  promulgate  any  doctrines 
he  pleases,  even  though  his  preaching  should  have  the 
effect  of  alienating  every  lay  member  of  the  Protestant 
Church  from  obedience  to  her  creed  or  her  ceremonies. 
In  fact,  it  is  supported  for  itself  alone,  without  even  an 
assumption  of  any  use  it  can  be  applied  to,  or  any 
benefit  that  can  be  derived  from  it.  Nor  is  it  merely 
negative,  if  costly  uselessness  can  ever  be  regarded  as 
negative.  It  is  )iot  alone  that  it  is  a  dead  letter,  th.at 
its  doctrines  and  ordinances  arc  rejected  by  the  Irish 
people,  but  that,  having  chosen  a  system  for  them¬ 
selves,  tlie  cost  of  tlic  Establishment  curtails  their  means 
of  supporting  the  system  they  prefer,  and  from  which 
alone  they  will  consent  to  receive  moral  or  religious 
teaching.  The  Irish  Chmch,  as  it  is  called,  has  not 
only  failed  to  make  Protestants  of  the  Irish  people,  it 
has,  in  too  many  instances,  prevented  them  from 
becoming  good  Catholics.  The  pressure  of  this  tax, 
whether  directly  or  indirectly,  must  in  the  poorer  dis¬ 
tricts  render  the  people  less  able  to  pay  the  voluntary 
offerings  by  which  their  own  clergy  are  supported;  and 
that  it  has  often,  therefore,  left  them  insufficiently  pro¬ 
vided  with  religious  instruction  we  cannot  doubt.  And 
yet  we  need  no  other  proof  of  the  utter  wildness  of  the 
expectation  that  the  Irish  people  will  ever  give  up  their 
religion  than  the  fact  that  year  by  year  the  number 
of  the  Catholic  clergy  is  increasing,  and  Catholic 
churches  and  monasteries  are  being  built,  each  exceed¬ 
ing  the  other  in  beauty  and  comraodiousness ;  and  all 
this  the  work  of  a  people  proverbially  poor,  and  at 
what  amount  of  privation  and  self-sacrifice  it  has  been 
and  is  being  done,  God  only  knows.  With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  ilaynooth  grant  for  the  education  of  her 
priests,  the  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland  is  maintained 
solely  by  the  Irish  people. 

It  is  well  for  the  English  Government  that  that 
personality  of  feeling  which  belongs  to  the  lower  classes 
of  the  Irish  people,  strongly  appealed  to  as  it  is  by  the 
generally  wise,  kind,  and  generous  conduct  of  the  Pro¬ 
testant  clergy  themselves,  has  kept  the  Protestant 
Church  in  Ireland  from  becoming,  during  late  years, 
the  object  of  any  violent  or  wide-spread  disaffection. 
An  insurrection  on  religious  grounds  in  Ireland  would 
be  a  fearful  thing.  Although  no  reasonable  person 
will  believe  that,  even  on  those  grounds,  a  civil  war 
could  ever  be  ultimately  successful  in  subverting 
English  rule,  it  would  cost  more  iu  blood  and  money  to 
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suppress  it  than  even  tlie  hottest  a  lvoeates  of  “I’ro- 
testant  ascendency  in  Church  and  State"  perhaps 
would  cai’c  to  sec  expended.  But  fortunately  it  is 
among  the  higher  and  better-educated  classes — who 
arc  therefore  the  least  likely  to  resort  to  violence  for 
the  redressing  of  a  grievance — tliat  this  grievance  is 
most  keenly  appreciated.  It  is  those  capable  of  appre¬ 
hending  the  abstract  princijde  of  justice  who  perceive, 
in  their  magnitude,  the  evils  of  this  anomaly ;  and  for 
what  purpose  the  Irish  Church  Establishment  is  still 
maintained,  except  it  be  to  perpetuate  a  soreness  of 
feeling  on  the  part  of  those  very  classes  upon  whose 
loyalty  England  must  so  immediately  depend  for  the 
preservation  of  peace  and  good  order  in  Ireland,  it 
seems  dillicult  to  say.  The  most  determined  Pro¬ 
testant  propagandists  vill  scarcely  like  to  look  upon 
their  Church  in  Ireland  as  a  mere  missionary  society 
on  the  one  hand,  or  on  the  other  be  disposed  to  ailmit 
that  the  sincerity  of  the  professed  adherents  of  that 
Church  is  so  doubtful  that  its  support  nnist  be  made 
compulsory  upon  them  as  well  as  on  those  of  an 
adverse  faith.  Sensible  Protestant  clergymen  in  that 
country  feel  very  keenly,  in  fact,  the  inconsistent 
position  they  are  made  to  assume  in  being  legally 
regarded,  in  their  respective  paiishes,  as  the  rc.spon- 
sible  spiritual  guides  of  a  population  out  of  which  it 
may  happen  that  not  more  tlian  half-a-dozcn  indi¬ 
viduals  compose  the  mmiber  they  are  actually  called 
upon  to  minister  to.  They  are  legally  not  only 
authorised,  but  in  some  sort  expected,  to  do  that  which 
socially  cx2)OSC3  them  to  personal  violence  that  the 
law  Avill  not  prevent  and  will  scarcely  punish,  and 
politically  is  injurious  to  the  very  system  to  which 
they  belong,  and  the  government  which  ujiholds  that 
system. 

The  Protestant  Church  in  Ireland  is  in  the  position 
of  a  hostile  army  required  to  hold  possession  of  a 
country,  and  keep  the  inhabitants  in  submission,  yet 
not  permitted  to  use  any  coercion  for  that  purjiose ; 
liable  to  be  maltreated  by  the  iidiabitants,  and  certain 
to  be  blamed  by  the  authority  wliich  placed  it  there 
when  any  collision  occurs.  The  iienal  laws  were 
tyrannical  in  their  nature,  and  cruel  in  their  ajqjlica- 
tion,  not  justifiable  ujion  any  grounds  of  either  right 
or  necessary  policy ;  but  they  were  at  least  consistent 
with  the  principle — however  bad  that  may  be — that 
the  Protestant  Church  ought  to  be,  and  must  be,  the 
religion  of  Ireland.  This  principle,  witliout  such  laws 
to  support  it,  is  a  sunple  absurdity.  I’rotestants  are 
constrained  to  admit  to  themselves  that  they  are  but  a 
sect  in  the  community.  The  Catholic  Church  tolerated 
in  Ireland  must  be  recognised,  and  is  recognised  ;  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  but  very  few  Protestants  woidd 
wish  to  see  it  untolerated.  In  no  one  thing,  except 
endo^vment,  docs  the  government  now  venture  to  inake 
any  distinction  between  the  recognition  given  to  the 
Protestant  and  Catholic  clergy  as  the  si)iritual  guivles 
of  the  ppojile,  nor  does  society  try  to  preserve  a  diffe¬ 
rence.  Caols,  ho.spitals,  and  workhouses  must  be  JU’O- 
vided  with  Catholic  chaplains ;  Catholic  bishops  arc 
mentioned  in  the  public  jtrints  by  their  territorial  titles, 
and  on  all  public  occasions — whether  of  social  or 
charitable  purpose — which  admit  of  the  professors  of 


each  religion  meeting  on  neutral  ground,  they  lake 
precedence  of  the  inferior  Protestant  clergy. 

^Vhatever  may  be  said,  therefore,  in  favour  of  pre¬ 
serving  intact  that  princijde  of  our  Constitution  which 
binds  the  Sovereign  of  these  islands  to  maintain  “  the 
Protestant  religion  as  by  law  established"  in  England, 
cannot  be  ai)i)lied  to  other  portions  of  the  realm,  since 
it  is  virtually  not  acted  upon  in  Ireland,  and  is  legally 
dispensed  with  in  North  Britain.  The  Catholic  religion 
is  not  further  removed  from  the  English  Church  than 
is  that  form  of  Protestantism  called  the  Presbyterian 
Church — jicrhaps,  indeed,  as  regards  Church  govern¬ 
ment,  rather  less.  The  stanch  old  Covenanters,  who 
refused  to  accept  the  creed  and  formularies  “estab¬ 
lished  by  English  law,”  and  succeeded  in  procuring  the 
establishment  of  their  own,  ranked  Popery  and  prelacy 
together,  and  regarded  our  Liturgy  as  what  our  Scottish 
King  James  called  it,  “  an  ill-mumbled  mass."  M’ilhout 
making  the  now  useless  inquiry  whether  Irish  Catho¬ 
lics  might  not  have  secured  a  like  success  had  they 
exhibited  a  similar  determination,  the  fact  that  the 
Scottish  pcojilc  did  enforce  the  establishment  of  the 
faith  they  prefer  in  their  own  land,  may  at  least  be 
remarked  as  an  instance  of  the  principle  having  been 
broken  at  a  vciy  short  period  after  its  adoption. 
Indeed,  no  one  in  the  habit  of  paying  attention  to  the 
correct  meaning  of  words  or  exiwessions  will  venture 
to  say  that  the  luinciplc  is  acted  upon  even  in  England 
now,  in  the  manner  in  which  the  framers  of  the  coro¬ 
nation  oath  intended  it  to  be  understood  and  ai^plied. 
Still  less  will  they  believe  that  it  ever  could  liave 
been  so  acted  on,  except  by  a  system  of  intoleration 
which  would  cither  have  made  revolution  a  chronic 
condition  of  society,  or  i)ut  an  end  for  ever 
to  the  monarchical  form  of  government  in  Great 
Britain. 

At  present  there  is  a  government  grant  for  educating 
Catholic  priests  in  Ireland ;  tlicre  arc  numerous  schools 
for  Catholic  children,  presided  over  by  members  of 
Catholic  religious  orders,  which  arc  maintained  by  the 
funds  of  the  National  Board ;  sjiiritual  affairs  in  Scot¬ 
land  arc  regulated  by  a  General  Assembly,  and  the 
“  established"  forms  of  jmblic  worshijt  and  of  the 
administration  of  the  sacraments  there  are  totally 
different  from  those  in  England.  Thus  any  jnetcnce 
of  the  princiiJe  being  observed  in  either  Scotland  or 
Ireland  in  the  sjurit  it  was  suppoicd  to  embody,  or  for 
the  puipose  it  was  supiioscd  to  have  been  designed,  is 
sinqily  a  pretence,  though  one  for  which  all  decent 
Christians  may  be  reasonably  thankful,  until  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  a  better  principle  docs  away  with  the 
necessity  for  an;/  iirctcncc. 

Hot  Irish  Protestants,  possessed  of  less  discretion 
than  zeal,  and  less  charity  than  cither,  are,  indeed, 
wont  to  say  that  “  for  many  years  past  everything  in 
Ireland  has  been  given  to  the  Catholics,"  and  to  look 
u^ion  this  “pretence"  of  “Protestant  ascendency"  as 
an  insult  to  themselves.  It  is,  accordingly^  fair  to 
assume  that  the  preesent  condition  of  religious  matters 
in  that  country  i)leascs  neither  party.  ^Members  of  the 
so-called  Established  Church  who  belong  to  the  reli¬ 
gious  type  just  alluded  to,  grumble  that  their  Church, 
while  legally  endowed,  is  but  coldly  patronised,  if 
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not,  in  fact,  actually  discouraged.  Their  jnototypes 
of  the  Catholic  creed  arc  disposed  to  assert  that  any 
advantages  already  given  to  that  creed  are  only  so 
many  concessions  wrung  from  a  government  which 
refuses  to  accord  to  the  national  religion  its  just  claims, 
and  which  would  restore  the  tyranny  of  the  penal 
laws  if  possible.  The  moderate  and  sensible  of  both 
religions  lament  the  mischief  created  and  perpetuated 
by  a  condition  so  anomalous  whether  it  be  viewcil  in 
connection  with  religious  liberty  or  with  established 
faith. 

Tlicre  are  persons  who,  regarding  Protestantism  in 
some  form  or  another  as  the  only  security  for  good  be¬ 
haviour  on  earth,  and  the  sole  passport  to  heaven,  hold 
tliat  “Protestant  ascendency”  should  be  maintained, 
even  to  the  pcrjjetration  of  any  wrong.  “  As  a  Pro¬ 
testant  Christian  nation,  no  less  than  as  Protestant 
Christian  individuals,”  say  these  persons,  “  we  are 
bound  to  advance  the  interests  and  promote  the  spread 
of  that  faith  we  believe  to  be  the  true  one,  and  if  we 
abolish  the  Church  Establishment  in  Ireland  we  give 
up  one  means  of  doing  so.”  Now,  of  course,  we  might 
reply  to  this,  “  AVe  are  nnt  bound  to  promote  its  inte¬ 
rests  or  advanee  its  spread  by  any  means  unjustifiable 
in  themselves ;  and  to  make  people  pay  for  a  creed 
before  they  subscribe  to  its  doctrines  or  accept  its 
benefits  is  an  unjustifiable  means.”  Hut  it  is  better 
simply  to  ask  them,  “Have  we  promoted  the  interests 
of  i'rotestantism  or  have  we  increased  the  number  of 
its  professors  in  Ireland  by  the  maintenance  of  the 
Established  Church  in  that  country  V”  or,  if  this  must 
be  hoHcsthj  answered  in  the  negative,  “  Have  we  any 
rational  grounds  for  hoping  that  the  continuance  of 
that  Church  will  bo  more  successful  in  effecting  such  a 
purpose  for  the  future?”  No;  I  incline  to  say  scarcely 
a  Protestant  in  Ireland  will  venture  to  assert  his  belief 
in  such  a  re.sult,  if  the  question  be  put  thus  plainly  and 
directly  to  him.  It  is  impossible,  indeed,  that  he  should, 
since  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  establish  a  society 
supported  by  voluntartj  contributions,  not  to  supplement 
any  supposed  work  of  the  parochial  Protestant  clergy 
among  their  Catholic  parishioners,  but  to  do  the  work 
which  the  parochial  clergy  are  not  supposed,  or  indeed 
expected,  to  do  at  all.  Who  ever  imagines  that  the 
Irish  Protestant  parochial  clergy  have  anything  what¬ 
ever  to  do  with  the  s])iritual  concerns  of  the  Catholics 
in  their  rc.specti VC  parishes?  It  is  a  fact  that  a  very 
large  body  of  them  arc,  indeed,  but  very  lukewarm 
supporters  of  “The  Irish  Church  ^lissionary  Society,” 
which  has  for  its  object  the  prosolytism  of  the  Irish 
Catholics ;  and  that  many  of  them,  so  far  from  giving 
any  individual  help  to  the  same  cause,  evince  a  dislike 
to  liaving  emissaries  of  that  society  located  in  their 
parishes.  This  is  an  increasing  feeling  among  what, 
we  may  be  thankful  to  say,  is  an  intreasing  party 
in  the  Irish  Establishment — namely,  the  Broad  Church 
party. 

A  good  many  people  there  arc  still  in  Ireland 
who  remember  the  time  when  the  rural  Protestant 
clergy  were,  in  the  majority,  a  set  of  rollicking,  fox¬ 
hunting  country  gentlemen,  with  little  care  for  the 
souls  of  their  parishioners,  cither  Protestant  or  Catholic 
—though  sometimes  kind  enough,  withal,  to  their 


personal  wants.  They  had  little  distinct  knowledge  of 
the  difference  between  the  two  religions,  except  that 
one  accommodated  them  with  their  glebe-houses,  some 
hundreds  a  year,  and  a  scat  at  the  tables  of  all  the 
resident  Protestant  gentry.  In  return  for  this  they 
gabbled  over  as  mucli  of  the  Church  service  as  they 
couM  not  in  decency  omit  once  every  Sunday,  where 
there  was  a  church  in  which  to  do  so,  for  this  was  not 
always  the  case.  And  almost  every  one,  not  very  young, 
remembers  the  reaction  (and  no  one  condemns  the  love 
of  religion  and  morality  and  the  scn.se  of  responsibility 
which  led  to  it)  in  favour  of  a  zeal  for  teaching  and 
preaching  upon  all  occasions — when  Ireland  was  looked 
upon  as  a  field  for  religious  warfare  in  which  to  obtain 
the  glorj'  of  victory  or  martyrdom.  AA'c  are  beginning, 
some  of  us,  to  have  wiser  ideas  upon  most  subjects  than 
prevailed  some  half-century  ago,  and  the  Irish  Protestant 
clergy,  as  a  body,  are  coming  by  degrees  to  perceive 
that  the  best  way  of  commending  their  religion  to  the 
professors  of  an  opposite  creed  is  by  promoting 
morality  and  good  conduct  among  those  who  belong  to 
it.  They  feel  that  the  surest  method  of  proving  its 
truth,  and  of  bringing  both  religions  into  a  gradual 
approximation  with  each  other,  is  by  the  adherents  of 
each  practically  observing  the  broad  principles  of  both, 
d'hey  feel  that  the  authorised  tcaciiers  should  inculcate 
the  vital  truths  which  concern  man’s  duty  to  God,  to  his 
neighbour,  and  to  himself,  instead  of  disputing  upon 
points,  not  only  non-essential  as  regards  the  present  or 
future  interests  of  human  beings,  but  never  intended, 
we  firmly  believe,  to  be  generally  understood  or  cared 
for  even  as  matters  of  speculation. 

This  docs  not  apply,  certainly,  to  all  the  Protestant 
clergy.  There  arc  some  still,  and  not  a  few,  who  con¬ 
sider  it  more  necessary  to  explain  the  difference  between 
the  Jesuits  and  the  Jansenists,  or  refute  the  doctrines 
of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  than  preach  of  “  righteousness, 
temperance,  and  judgment  to  come,”  or  define  what  is 
meant  by  “holy  living  and  holy  dying.”  They  prefer 
raising  the  indignation  of  their  Protestant  hearers 
against  a  cardinal’.s  hat  or  a  monk’s  cowl,  or  alienating 
the  affections  of  their  Catholic  neighbours  from  rosaries 
and  holy  water,  to  arousing  a  hatred  against  vice  and 
dishonesty,  or  weaning  the  desires  from  sin  and  folly. 
But  it  is  to  be  hoped — indeed  it  is  to  be  confidently 
expected — that  the  number  of  these  will  decrease  every 
day.  And  if  the  abolition  of  the  Irish  Church  Estab¬ 
lishment  is  not  procured  by  the  peaceful  and  consti¬ 
tutional  efforts  of  the  moderate,  enlightened,  and  truly 
patriotic  among  the  Catholics  of  Ireland — who  aro 
exactly  those  that  best  comprehend  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  grievance — the  time  will  yet  arrive  when 
it  shall  become  intolerable  to  all  liberal,  sensible, 
and  patriotic  Irish  Protestants,  lay  and  clerical.  Then 
they  too  will  exert  themselves  for  its  removal  with 
fully  as  much  sincerity  and  earnestness  as  their  Catholic 
fellow-countrymen.  They  will  be  conscious  that  its 
continuance  is  of  benefit  neither  to  their  system  nor 
to  the  doctrines  which  it  teaches,  and  confident  that 
whatever  might  be  the  condition  of  an  unendowed 
Protestant  Church  in  Engl.'’nd,  it  would  thrive  as 
well,  both  as  regards  spiritual  and  temporal  matters, 
on  a  voluntary  principle  in  Ireland. 
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(FOR  tcorldng  ovr  Crochet,  Tatting,  Knit¬ 
ting,  Keiting,  am  Embroidery  Pattema,  tee  beg 
to  recommeml  to  Subscribers  the  Cottons  oj 
Messrs.  Waller  Evans  and  Co.,  of  Derby.) 

605  to  607. — Crocuet  Iksertions. 

These  insertions  are  worked  with 
crochet  cotton  of  sizes  which  de])end 
upon  the  use  you  wish  to  make  of  tlieui. 
The  insertion  seen  in  illustration  605 


606. — Crochet  1nsei;tiox. 


605. — Crochet  L\'sei:tion. 

1st  leaf,  *  7  chain,  1  treble 
in  the  point  of  the  next 
leaf,  repeat  from  *.  7th 
and  btn  rows:  Like  the 
1st  and  2ud.  The  inser¬ 
tion  seen  in  illustration 
606  is  worked  in  6  rows, 
and  is  begun  in  the  centre 
on  a  foundation  chain 
sutnciently  long  not  to  be 
worke<l  too  tight.  1st  row : 
4  double  in  the  1st  4 
stitches,  *  4  double  divided 


by  6  chain  in  the  next  stitch,  4  double 
in  the  following  4  stitches,  repeat  from 
*.  2nd  row ;  1  double  in  each  middle 
stitch  of  the  d  chain,  5  chain  between, 
did  row :  1  double  in  every  stitch  of 
the  preceding  row.  4th  row :  1  double 
in  the  1st  stitch,  •  7  cliain,  1  double  in 
the  next  stitch  but  one,  repeat  from  *. 
One-half  of  the  insertion  is  thus  com¬ 
pleted  ;  work  the  other  half  in  the 


C07.— Crochet  Ixsertiox. 


is  worked  the  long 
way  in  8  rows. 

^lake  a  sufficiently 
long  foundation 
chain,  and  work  the 
1st  row  as  follows : 

— 1  slip  stitch  in  the 
1st  stitch  of  the 
foundation,  *  5 
chain,  miss  3,  1 
double  in  the  next 
stitch  but  3,  repeat 
from  *.  2nd  row  : 

1  slip  stitch  in  the 
middle  of  the  1st  5 
chain,  ♦  3  chain,  1 
slip  stitch  in  the  mid- 
<lle  stitch  of  the  next 
5  chain,  repeat  from 
♦.  3rd  row :  1  tre¬ 
ble  in  the  Ist  stitch, 

*  1  leaf  worked  as 
follows :  6  chain, 
then  without  no¬ 
ticing  the  loop  left 
on  the  needle  1  long  treble  in  the  2nd  and  1  in  the  1st  ] 
of  the  6  chain  ;  these  stitches  are  not  cast  off  sepa¬ 
rately,  but  together  with  the  loop  loft  on  tlic  needle. 

Then  h  chain, 
miss  7.  1  treble 
ill  the  htli  stitch, 
repeat  fiom  *. 
4tli  row :  1  dou¬ 
ble  in  the  1st  of 
the  5  chain,  *  « 
chain,  1  double 
in  tlie  1st  of  the 
ne;vt  .')  chain, 
rejieat  from  ♦. 
.vth  row  ;  *  1  leaf 
as  in  the  3rd 
low.  1  double  in 
the  double  stitcii 
of  t'  e  ]>rece<ling 
row,  U  chain,  re- 
1  eat  from*.  Gth 
row  ;  1  treble  in 
the  point  of  the 


— Centre  oe  Mat  tor  Scext- 
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608. — ^JLvr  IX  Ahericax  Cloth  .vxd  Xet. 

peat  from  *.  2nd  row  :  1 
chain,  miss  4  under  them, 
repeat  from  *.  3rd  to  8th  i 
stitch  of 
every  chain 
stitch  scal¬ 
lop,  4  chain 
between.  IHli 
row  :  Like 
the  1st. 

\\’ork  from 
illustration 
stpiare  jiat- 
terns  on  this 
grounding, 
cons  ist in  g 
e a c' h  of  4 
leaves,  for 
these  leaves 
carry  on  the 
cotton  tfikeii 
double  in 
double  wind- 


same  manner  cn  the 
other  side  of  the 
foundation  chain, 
inserting  the  needle 
in  the  1st  row  into 
the  2  chain.  Illus¬ 
tration  607  shows 
an  insertion  which 
imitates  darne|d 
netting;  it  is  worked 
on  a  grounding  imi¬ 
tating  netting  with 
raised  figures.  The 
grounding  consists 
of  9  rows.  Work 
on  a  sufficiently  long 
foundation  chain 
the  1st  row  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  1  cross  treble 
in  the  1st  and  3rd 
stitch,  *  2  chain, 
missing  2  stitches 
luider  them,  1  cross 
treble  in  the  Gth 
and  8th  stitch,  re¬ 
double  in  the  1st  stitch,  *  9 
1  double  in  the  6th  stitch, 
■ow.s:  1  double  in  the  middle 


610. —  r.VITEi)  SljL’.VItE, 
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stitcn ;  work  a  third  pattern, 
fastened  in  the  same  manner 
second  pattern.  Then  work 
“  more  rows  exactly  the  same  as  can  die 
K"  i'‘  illustration.  *  For  the  border  of  the 

□  till  shado.  H  Scarlet.  E  2nd  shade.  B  3rd  shade. 


ings  from  1  double  stitch  to  another, 

80  as  to  have  4  threads  lying  elosc 
to  each  other;  darn  these  as  can  y<>w‘' 
be  seen  in  illustration,  with 
single  cotton.  v! 


C08. 

Mat  IN'  Amkhicax  ■■  fy! 

Cloth  and  Xkt. 

This  mat  is  (piite  ^ 

new,  and  very  use-  ^ 

ful.  It  can  be  jmt  on  over 
any  table-cover  or  breakfast- 
cloth ;  the  net  is  fastened  with 
a  few  stitches  only  on  to  the 
centre,  so  as  to  be  taken  off  easily 
for  washing.  'J'he  net  is  cut  much 
larger,  and  worked  round  the  border  in 
applique.  The  American  cloth  centre  is 
edged  round  with  chain  and  button-hole 

■  Black.  □  Green,  q  2nd  shade.  C  3rd  shade. 

Td  ! . — lllM'I.lX  P.m'KlIN' 

stitch  scallops  in 
white  silk. 

609.  —  Cektim: 

OF  Mat  roi: 

Scent- lloT- 


This  pattern 
is  worked  with 
fine  cord  in  but¬ 
ton-hole  stitch 
loops.  It  can  be 
continued  to  any 
size,  and  makes 
very  pretty  mats 
for  llower-pots, 
scent-bottles, 
&c.  llegin  the 
work  in  the 
centre,  and  make 
a  circle  with  one 
piece  of  cord 
measuring  a 


joined  on  one  to  the  other  with  purl. 
fcCs  Each  pattern  consists  of  4  branches 

Xv’''^<N  close  to  each  other,  and  each 
blanch  consists  of  7  double,  1 
Xf;  pnrl,  7  double ;  when  the  4 

branches  of  one  pattiTn  are 
completed,  cut  off 
the  cotton,  and 

gether  so  as  to  form 
small  circle  in  the 
centre.  Then  work 
second  pattern,  which  is 
fastened  on  to  the  first  and 
branches  of  the  first 
'  Instead  of  working  the 

piu'!  stitch ;  work  a  third  pattern. 


□  4th  shado.  B  Scarlet.  □  2nd  shade.  B  3rd  shade. 

Foi:  CcsiiioN  (612). 

square,  fasten 
the  cotton  on 
the  first  purl  of 
the  first  pattern, 
work  4  double, 
13  purl  divided 
by  2  double,  4 
double,  draw  up 
the  stitches 
close,  fasten  the 
cotton  again  on 
to  the  s.ame  purl 
of  the  first  jtat- 
tern  *,  and  work 
the  following 
scallop  at  a  short 
distance: — 4 
doulde  fastened 
on  the  last  purl 
of  the  prccisling 
circle,  10  purl 
divided  by  2 
double,  4  double. 


C 1 4 . — N  miNG  PAmnN. 


(pi.artcr  of  an  inch  across ;  fasten 
it  with  a  few  stitches,  and  work 
16  button-hole  stitches  round  the 
circle.  M'ork  on  in  rounds  1 
stitch  in  every  stitch  of  the  1st 
lound,  2  stitches  in  every  4tli 
stitch.  'I'he  number  of  stitches 
is  thus  increased  by  four  in  every 
round ;  continue  to  increa.se  in 
the  same  manner  till  the  mat  is 
large  eiurngh.  The  border  of 
the  mat  is  e<lgcd  with  a  plait  or 
niche  of  ribbon  ;  if  ]>referred  the 
mat  m.ay  be  joined  to  crochet 
S'l’.’arts  to  form  very  pretty  covers 
for  small  cu.shion.s  or  cliairs. 


(10. — 'rvi'rr.f)  SqrAKF.  oi: 
Diamond. 


'i'ho  squ.arc  is  composed  first  of 
nine  l-branched  patterns, worked 
613. — Netting  FATTEnx  with  Crochet  in  3  rows  of  3  patterns  each,  and 
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draw  up  the  stitch,  leaving  an  inter\'al  of  two-fifths  of 
an  iucli  between  tlie  first  and  the  last ;  fasten  the 
cotton  on  to  the  next  purl  which  joins  two  patterns, 
repeat  twice  more  from  *,  and  coiuinue  to  repeat  from  *. 

Cll  and  C12. — Lead  TiAXEtiUiON’. 

This  pincushion  is  covered  with  Berlin  woolwork 
in  cross  and  velvet  stitch,  and  edged  with  fringe. 
First  take  a  round  dcid  box  measuring  nine  inches 
across  and  two  inches  in  height.  Put  a  heavy  piece  of 
lead  into  the  box,  and  stuff  it  with  s.and.  Tlien  cover 
it  entirely  with  calico,  so  as  to  prevent  any  of  the 
stufling  from  coining  out.  Part  of  the  pattern  for  the 
Berlin  woolwork  covering  is  seen  in  No.  Cll.  Take 
Berlin  wool  of  the  colours  named  in  the  list.  The 
border,  which  imitates  ribbons  crossed  over  the  cushion, 
is  worked  in  cross  stitch;  the  rest  of  the  patlein  is 
worked  in  velvet  stitch.  AVhen  the  covering  is  com¬ 
pleted,  fasten  it  on  over  a  cushion  filled  with  bran,  and 
convex  at  the  top ;  w  hen  the  covering  is  sewn  on,  fasten 
it  in  the  centre  with  a  jot  button  ;  the  bottom  and  si’  s 
of  the  box  are  covered  with  black  silk.  The  cushion  is 
edged  all  round  with  a  ileop  chenille  fringe.  On  either 
side  of  the  cushion  fasten  two  large  loops  of  black 
worsted  cord  taken  double  for  the  handles. 

C13.— Netiisg  Patteks  with  Chocuet  Spots. 

TTie  netted  foundation  is  worked  with  crochet  cotton 
over  a  mesh  measuring  two-fifths  of  an  inch  round. 
The  spots  arc  worked  separately,  and  sewn  on  over  the 
foundation.  Each  spot  is  workcnl  as  follows : — !Makc  a 
chain  of  10  stitches,  join  it  into  a  circle,  and  work  2 
double  stitches  into  the  2  next  stitches,  1  long  double, 
1  treble  in  the  ord  stitch,  2  treble  in  the  4th,  1  long 
treble  in  the  5th,  2  long  treble  in  tlie  Cth,  1  long  treble 
in  the  7th,  2  treble  in  the  8th,  1  treble,  1  long  double 
in  the  9th,  1  double  iu  the  10th. 

Cll. — NETrncG  Pattern. 

This  pattern  is  suitable  for  covers,  cap.s,  &c.,  and 
can  be  worked  with  coarse  or  fine  wool  or  cotton.  Cast 
on  a  sufficient  number  of  stitches,  and  work  the  1st  row: 
*4  stitches  in  4  stitehis  of  the  foundation,  C  stitches 
in  the  5th,  repeat  from  *  to  the  end  of  the  row.  2ud 
row :  1  stitch  in  each  of  the  4  stitches  of  the  preceding 
row.  The  first  3  of  the  G  stitches  arc  cast  off  in  one 
stitch ;  work  2  more  stitches  in  the  last  of  the  3,  work 
the  next  3  again  together,  aiul  work  again  2  stitches 
in  the  last  stitch.  In  the  following  row,  work  1  stitch 
in  every  stitch,  work  the  G  stitclics  again  in  1  stitch. 
In  the  next  row,  the  spots  must  be  placed  between 
those  of  the  preceding  row,  as  shown  iu  illustration. 
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•xnii. — natl're's  hair  factory. 

HE  hair  is  supposed  to  be  formed  out  of  such 
products  as  N.ature  has  already  made  use  of, 
but  are  also  welt  suited  to  the  purpose  to  which  they 
are  subsequently  applied.  It  is  a  little  bit  of  house¬ 
keeping  economy  which  is  practised.  Instead  of  erect¬ 
ing  a  new  manufactory  and  setting  new  forces  to  work, 
the  hair-forming  apparatus  uses  material  not  wanted  by 


any  other  organ  or  part,  just  in  the  same  way  as  man 
finds  he  can  utilise  waste  produce.  We  find  this  abun¬ 
dantly  proved  by  certain  conditions  noticeable  in  disease. 
IVhcnevcr  the  blood  becomes  highly  charged  with  some 
forms  of  hydrocarbonous  products,  as  in  consumption, 
the  hair  is  very  luxurious,  and  vice  vcivii.  T  here  is, 
then,  reason  to  think  that  in  the  growth  of  hair  carbon 
and  liydrogcn  are  absorbed  and  got  rid  of  in  large 
quantities. 

XIX. — WEAR  .VXD  TEAR. 

All  life  must  come  to  an  cud :  things  literally  wear 
out,  and  the  hair  offers  no  exception  to  this  law. 
Animals  lose  one  coat  and  gain  another,  and  in  the 
human  species  the  like  change  goes  on,  though  not  to  so 
marked  an  extent.  Suppose  men  never  took  the  trouble 
to  visit  the  barber's,  at  certain  times  they  would  find 
they  would  more  or  less  shed  their  long  hairs,  and  that 
an  intermixture  of  shoit,  growing  hairs  would  be  visible 
on  their  own  head^.  Some  authorities  believe  that  this 
alteration  is  periodic,  occurring  each  spring,  but  this  is 
not  well  established.  Every  part  of  our  borlies  is  being 
momentarily  renewed,  for  old  particles  are  remov('d  to 
be  substituted  by  new  tissue,  so  that  a  man's  body  in 
course  of  time  is  entirely  new  in  structure.  I’rovi  non 
needijc  made,  not  only  to  keep  what  is  already  formed 
in  a  proper  state,  but  for  the  formation  of  every  fresh 
supply  that  may  be  required  by  the  various  exigencies 
of  life,  and  this  is  effected  by  a  close  communication 
with  the  nourishing  apparatus  of  the  body  generally. 
Hairs,  indeed,  are  just  like  so  iiiany  plants  growing 
upon  a  suitable  soil,  with  roots  that  take  up  and  select 
what  is  needful.  The  little  papilla  at  the  bottom  of  the 
follicle  has  the  power  of  making  the  cells  of  the  hair, 
provided  the  blood-vessels  convey  thither  the  proper 
food  from  the  blood.  The  higher  parts  of  the  hair  .are 
sustained  and  kept  in  a  growing  state  by  the  permeation 
through  the  central  part  of  the  shaft  or  pitli  of  the  same 
fluid  food,  just  in  the  same  way  that  the  beautiful 
convex  cornea  of  the  eye  is  kept  alive  and  clear.  It  has 
no  blood-vessels,  anti  derives  its  nourishment  from  the 
penneation  of  fluid  from  the  neighbouring  parts.  It  is 
this  very  close  and  intimate  relation  between  the  state 
of  the  blood  and  the  hair  that  we  would  most  strongly 
insist  upon.  Hardly  any  of  the  ordinary  remedies  in 
use  for  the  hair  for  promoting  and  strengthening  it  can 
perform  what  the  rceommenders  and  inventors  declare 
to  be  effected  by  them.  These  prep.arations  are  not 
absorbed  by  the  roots,  and  how,  then,  can  they  nourish 
the  hair?  Moreover,  they  act,  most  of  them,  in  an 
indirect  way  when  given  internally.  For  instance,  take 
the  case  of  quinine.  Pomade  made  w  iih  it  is  supposed 
to  be  very  tonic  to  the  hair,  but  quinine  has  its  action 
upon  the  nervous  system,  not  upon  the  blood  directly, 
aud,  besides,  it  is  not  absorbed  by  the  skin. 

XX. — A  healthy  head  of  hair. 

It  is  now  possible  for  us  to  discuss  the  standard  of  a 
hc.althy  state  of  hair.  The  necessary  conditions  arc  a 
proper  state  of  follicle,  a  due  condition  of  blood  and 
papilla,  or  machinery  for  making  the  hair  cells;  a 
correct  action  of  the  skin,- especially  the  perspiratory ; 
and,  above  all,  the  little  sebaceous  or  fatty  glands. 
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So  that  when  the  hair  gets  out  of  order  there  are  many 
things  to  take  into  consideration  before  we  can  tell  the 
exact  cause.  In  addition  to  these,  there  are  other  in¬ 
fluences,  such  as  external  ai)plication3  and  special 
methods  of  treatment.  To  kee2)  the  hair  clean  means 
a  good  deal,  especially  if  you  include  cleansing  of  the 
scalp.  It  is  accomplished  by  many  operations — brush¬ 
ing,  washing,  shampooing,  and  combing.  Washing 
and  shampooing  should  be  had  recourse  to  regularly ; 
no  harm  can  possibly  result  if  this  is  done  in'oircrly, 
but  care  should  be  taken  to  select  a  suitable  soap,  many 
compounds  containing  a  large  amount  of  alkali.  This 
dissolves  all  the  fatty  matter,  which,  as  we  have  ex¬ 
plained,  prevents  undue  evaporation,  and  keeps  the 
hair  supple.  When  this  nourishment  is  absent,  the 
hair,  getting  too  dry,  is  apt  to  sjdit,  and  get  otherwise 
injured.  A  mild  soap  used  once  a  week  at  least  is  to 
be  recommended.  The  scalp  should  be  well  washed  as 
well  as  the  hair.  If  warm  water  alone  seems  to  act 
efllcicutly,  there  is  then  not  any  need  of  soap.  As  we 
have  said,  a  very  alliJilino  soap — one  that  lathers  very 
freely — injures  the  hair.  It  softens  not  only  the  outer 
scales,  but  also  the  texture  of  the  fibre  itself.  In  the 
operation  of  washing,  the  scalp  should  be  well  kneaded 
with  the  fingers :  in  this  way  the  little  dead  scales  of 
the  scarf-skin  arc  detached,  and  easily  come  away. 
The  head  should  then  be  well  dried  with  a  soft  towel, 
and  rubbed  till  it  is  nearly  dry.  Those  who  have  had 
tlicir  hair  thus  washed  should  avoid  doing  anything  to 
accelerate  evaporation,  such  as  going  out  at  once  into 
cold  or  very  hot  air,  and  the  oi^cration  should  not 
be  considered  comirlete  until  free  brushing  has  been 
exercised.  This  stimulates  the  scalp,  and  causes  the 
secretion  of  fatty  matter.  If  there  is  any  deficiency 
of  this  latter  secretion,  a  little  artificial  helji  should  be 
used,  so  as  to  imitate  Nature's  operations. 

Brushing  is  deserving  of  close  attention.  Within 
recent  time  hair-brushing  by  machinery  has  come  very 
much  into  vogue.  It  certainly  has  one  advantage — 
that  of  thoroughly  removing  the  dust  from  the  hair, 
be  it  scurf  or  otherwise.  But  we  cannot  but  fancy 
that  there  is  something  ircculiarly  beneficial  in  the 
old  mode  of  brushing,  judiciously  carried  out.  The 
chief  use  of  brushing,  no  doubt,  is  to  stimulate  the 
sc.alp,  by  which  means  the  circulation  is  kept  at  a 
brisk  pace,  and  not  allowed  to  get  in  the  least  degree 
sluggish.  This  tends  to  kecir  up  a  healthy  state  of 
skin  and  of  gland  action.  Conscrpiently,  in  a  healthy 
head  we  notice  how  glossy  and  soft  the  hair  becomes 
after  free  brushing.  In  such  cases  no  pomade  is 
ever  required,  and  is  rather  calculated  to  do  harm 
than  good  by  clogging  uj)  the  openings  of  the  pores  of 
the  skin. 

In  comparing  notes,  wc  find  that  young  ladies  dis¬ 
agree  very  much  from  those  more  advanced  in  years 
as  to  the  advisability  of  any  greasy  applications  to  the 
head,  and,  indeed,  it  is  impossible  that  any  one  rule 
can  be  laid  dowm  as  suitable  in  all  cases. 

The  choice  of  brushes  must  be  attended  to;  they 
must  be  of  such  a  hardness  as  will  produce  in  their 
use  not  the  least  soreness,  but  agreeable  stimulation 
and  warmth  of  scalp;  and  brushing  should  not  be 
spasmodic  and  rough,  which  injures  tlm  cuticle,  but 


light  and  quick,  but  without  much  pressure,  and,  above 
all,  tlm  brusli  should  be  lightly  laid  on  the  hea  1.  One 
use,  too,  of  brushing  is  to  disseminate  and  spread  easily 
over  the  whole  shafts  of  the  hair  all  greasy  materials. 
Brushing  should  be  used  night  and  morning,  after 
washing  or  shampooing,  after  the  use  of  pomatum,  and 
after  dusty  walks  and  ri  les.  La  lies  should  use  a 
soflish  brush  for  the  mass  of  the  hair,  and  an  agreeably 
stiff  one  for  the  scalp.  \  great  deal  of  credit  is 
accorded  to  magnctlj  brushes,  but  we  do  not  attach 
much  im2)ortanco  to  the  n,  not  conceiving  how  they  can 
jmssibly  bo  of  benefit,  or  act,  indeed,  in  any  way  on 
the  hair.  Electrical  conditions  of  the  hair  are  most 
usually  associated  with  neuralgic  and  such-like  condi¬ 
tions,  and  one  scarcely  wishes  to  encourage  the  develop¬ 
ment  or  increase  of  any  such  condition  as  that.  Clean¬ 
liness  comprehen  Is  t!ie  removal  of  all  messes,  sueh  as 
bandolines,  cosmetics,  .and  powders.  As  to  the  use  of 
grease,  pomades,  and  the  like,  as  before  explained,  in  a 
perfectly  natural  state  we  ought  not  to  need  any,  and 
many  people  do  not  require  their  aid ;  the  majority  of 
people,  however,  unfortunately  do,  and  there  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  grand  assortment  to  pick  from.  The  bases  of 
.almost  all  are  white  wax,  spermaceti,  and  oil.  None, 
at  any  rate,  should  ever  be  cloggy.  The  mole  of 
apidication  should  be  as  follows; — Make  distinct 
p.artings  in  dilTcrent  iilacos  in  turn  all  over  the  head, 
and  smear  a  little  by  means  of  the  linger  into  each 
liarting,  and  then  brush  fr'^cly  afterwaivls ;  by  this 
mcjins  the  scalp  is  softened  ami  a  thin  layer  of  fatty 
matter  is  secured  to  the  shaft  of  each  hair.  Those 
should  use  pomades  whose  hair  does  not  become  glossy 
by  brushing,  and  those  in  particular  whoso  hair 
becomes  very  dry  and  unruly  after  washing,  or  in  tliosc 
cases  w'here  the  scalp  becomes  dry,  harsh,  and  tender. 
One  of  the  best  remedies  is  an  equal  mixture  of  olive- 
oil  and  lime-water,  but  this  is  liable  to  be  rancid 
unless  perfectly  fresh.  Indeed,  this  is  the  failing  of 
almost  all  pomatums,  for  they  arc  made  in  a  wholesale 
manner,  and  are  kept  for  a  long  time  in  stock  before  they 
are  sold.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  desirable  to 
discover  some  .agent  which,  added  to  the  fatty  sub¬ 
stance,  will  prevent  the  grease  from  turning  rancid. 
Benzoic  acid  has  boon  found  to  possess  this  admirable 
quality.  Some  of  the  vaunted  remedies  remind  one  of 
the  ailvcrtised  xiroperty  of  a  certain  preiiaration  which 
was  “  to  restore  the  bald  places  in  hair  trunks,  and  in 
worn-out  boas.”  Finally,  on  this  point,  gre.ase  may 
lirevcnt  injury  by  rendering  the  hair  soft  and  pliable, 
but  the  growth  and  life  of  the  hair  depend  upon  tho 
blood,  which  blood  is  in  the  vessels  at  the  bottom  of  tho 
follicle,  and  is  in  its  turn  made  fit  by  the  nourishment 
t.akcn  into  the  body.  rom.ade3  which  arc  irritating  do 
much  more  harm  than  good.  There  is  no  special  virtue 
in  hars-greage,  genuine  or  home  made.  Oils  act  in 
tho  same  w.ay  as  grease,  but  are  loss  cloggy.  One 
rule  should  always  be  observed  in  all  cases  in  which 
pomades  arc  used:  the  scalp  should  be  very  frequently 
washed.  By  this  means  the  openings  of  the  follicles  or 
pores  of  the  skin  are  kept  open  and  prevented  from 
being  choked  up;  tho  scalp  also  should  be  well 
brushed.  Tho  head  may  be  washed  with  oonsiderable 
benefit  as  often  ns  twice  a  day. 
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SLEEVES  AND  FICHU. 


sleeve  of  grey 
silk,  open  in 
rounded  lappets 
as  far  as  the 
elbow,  trimmed 
with  a  border 
of  brown  velvet. 


Clo  to  622. — ^Nouveautes. 


with  violet 
worsted  braid. 
The  trimming 
goes  round  the 
bottom  and  up 
the  outer  seani 
of  the  sleeve. 


CIS.— Open*  Sleeve. 


619. — IlELL-SHArED 


615.— Coat-Sleevi 


KEw  r.mE:KKS  for  co.\t-sleeves,  &c. 

No.  615. — S’eeve  of  violet  silk,  trimmed 
with  strips  of  black  velvet  ribbon.  Loops  of 
this  velvet  ribbon  are  fastened  round  the 
wrist  by  one  2Jhiin  row  of  the  same.  Three 
stri2)s  of  unequal  length  are  placed  upon  the 
sleeve ;  the  ends  arc  folded  back  and  fastened 
down  with  buttons. 

No.  616. — Sleeve  of  black  silk,  trimmed 
witli  cross  strips  of  the  same  material,  piped 
with  satin,  and  edged  on  one  sule  witli  a  van- 
dyke  border  to  correspond.  The  stdp  round 
the  bottom  of  the  sleeve  has  a  vandyke 
border  on  both  sides. 

No.  617.  —  Fichu  of 
black  net  and  lace.  This 
tichu  is  fonned  of  a  piece 
of  spotted  black  net,  32 
inches  square,  trimmed 
with  a  black  lace  border 
4  inches  deep.  It  i.^ 
folded  and  arranged,  as 
seen  in  illustration,  to 
wear  over  a  low  evening 
dress  bodice. 

No.  61t>.  —  Half-wide 


bib. — Co.vr-S  leeve:. 
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HABIT-SHIRTS  AND  DRESS  SKIRT. 


<)21. — Cambric  Habit-Shirt. 


scallops,  bound  with  red 
worsted  braid. 

623  and  621. 

Dress  Skirt,  loobed  it  h  la 
Blaxciiisseuse. 

This  new  style  of  looping 
up  dresses  seems  to  have 
been  copied  from  the 
washerwomen  on  the  Seine. 
It  is  not,  however,  ungrace¬ 
ful,  and  is  certainly  very 
effectual.  'I'lie  skirt  is  as 
long  in  front  as  it  is  be¬ 
hind.  Take  up  the  front 
part,  which  is  gore<l  and 
perfectly  plain,  about  four¬ 
teen  inches  below  the  waist, 


No.  620. — Habit-shirt  trim¬ 
med  with  guipure.  This  pattern 
is  suitable  for  wearing  with  a 
dress  bodice  open  at  the  top  in 
front  with  revers.  It  is  trimmed 
with  two  pleated  borders  of  gui¬ 
pure  lace,  one  white  and  one 


No.  621. — Habit-shirt  of  white 
cambric,  trimmed  with  a  double 
frilling  of  muslin,  edged  with 
Valenciennes  lace.  This  habit- 
shirt  is  pretty  to  wear  with  a 
jacket  open  in  front. 

No.  622. — Under-skirt  of  grey 
cretonne,  gored,  plain  in  front, 
and  pleated  at  the  back.  It  is 
trimmed  with  a  double  row  of 


622.— Gored  Under-Skirt. 
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THE  STOUY  OF  AUNT  JUSTINE. 


fold  it,  and  bring  up  the  edge  of  the  foM  close  to  the 
waistband.  Then  fasten  both  sides  of  this  front  part 
of  the  dress  in  the  centre  of  the  back,  by  means  of  a 
loop  and  button  (see  No.  C23).  Now  take  up  the 
upper  part  of  the  back  width  of  the  skirt  above  the 
fastening,  and  let  it  drop  into  a  sort  of  puff  (sec  No. 
C24).  The  back  width  of  the  skirt  is  pleated.  AVhen 
thus  fastened  up,  the  skirt  should  be  short  enough  to 
show  the  border  of  the  under-skirt. 


THE  STORY  OF  AUNT  JUSTINE. 

BY  FK.\XCIS  DERRICK,  AUTHOR  OF  “  MILDRED’S  WEDDING.” 

CIIAFTER  XXXIII. 

“  T  KNEW  you  had  started,”  said  Ilennance,  “  so 
when  I  found  these  villains  gone  I  could  not 
tell  where  to  telegraph  to  you.  No.  I  have  not  been 
to  the  ijolice.  AVc  don't  want  to  hang  these  people, 
do  we  ?  That  would  certainly  kill  Fairy,  and  it  would 
leave  the  little  Fclicie  good  for  nothing  but  a  convent 
or  a  coffin.  Moreover,  for  my  husband’s  sake  I  value 
the  name  of  Norman.  I  will  not  drag  it  through  the 
public  mire.  And  I  look  upon  his  niece  as  my  especial 
care  and  my  heiress.  I  will  spare  her  father  if  I  can. 
Rut,’'  continued  the  little  mummy,  breaking  into  ex¬ 
cited  French,  and  snapping  her  fingers  in  the  air,  “  I 
bathe  my  feet  in  the  entrails  of  the  tiger  Drossi,  and  I 
wash  my  hands  in  his  blood.” 

“  Whither  .arc  these  scoundrels  gone?”  asked  Philip. 

“To  their  father  Satan,”  returned  Ilermance ;  “but 
by  what  road  I  know  not.  I  only  guess  a  woman  has 
helped  them,  else  they  could  not  have  cheated  me. 
And  wherever  they  are  they  have  fourteen  hours’  start 
of  us.  The  spotted  one  feigned  illness,  and  naturally 
enough  every  one  here  wanted  to  let  him  die.  Neither 
1,  nor  Mademoiselle  Agnes,  nor  the  servants  felt  the 
least  inclination  to  bring  him  anything  but  pokers, 
hammers,  or  some  other  instrument  by  which  one 
crushes  reptiles.  Then,  with  a  gretit  show  of  reluc¬ 
tance,  Norman  said  he  would  sit  up  with  the  snake  and 
Uake  care  of  him.  He  shut  himself  in  with  him  at  six 
in  the  evening,  declaring  his  intention  to  sort  letters 
and  papers  till  twelve,  and  then  sleei).  At  eight  in  the 
morning  we  found  them  gone!  You  think  me  a  fool? 
No,  I’m  not.  Drossi  natunally,  being  a  rat,  took  to  a 
garret.  I  watched  the  stairs  like  a  cat ;  they  never 
came  down,  they  went  by  the  roof.  They  are  gone  on 
seme  devil’s  errand,  and  we  can’t  stop  them.  I  wish  I 
had  the  skin  of  the  woman  that  helped  them  beneath 
my  hands,  and  her  head  under  my  feet.” 

“  In  my  opinion  Minnie  Sinclair  is  in  it,”  said  Agnes. 

At  this  suggestion  Philip  Rayncr’s  face  grew  white 
with  sadden  fear ;  the  words  seemed  to  show  him  in  a 
fl.ash  all  the  secrets  of  Minnie’s  nature,  for  which  he 
had  been  groping  so  long.  lie  rose  in  trembling 
agitation.  “Mademoiselle  Yanternie,”  he  said,  “let 
us  return  instantly  to  Cornwall,  to  protect  Fairy.  We 
will  telegraph  to  Mr.  Grind  to  meet  us  at  Bristol,  and 
then  all  go  on  together.” 

Every  instinct  of  Justine’s  heart  c.allcd  upon  her  to 
do  this,  so  she  acc[uiosced  at  once. 


“Agues,”  continued  Philip,  “I  have  no  reason  to 
love  you  ;  your  hand  has  helped  largely  to  bring  about 
this  dire  misery.  If  some  deeper  agony  than  we  yet 
dream  of  has  fallen  upon  your  sister,  you  are  not  guilt¬ 
less  of  it ;  answer  it  to  your  conscience  if  you  can.” 

Agnes  was  somewhat  abashed.  Fairy’s  marriage  had 
certainly  turned  out  different  from  her  c.xpectations. 

“  It  isn’t  likely  th.at  anything  has  happened,”  she 
said,  “  unless  Minnie  Sinclair  is  really  in  it,  and  hr.s 
guessed  that  you  and  Fairy  were  together.  In  th.at  case 
1  suppose  she  would  tell  Ijcslie,  and  make  him  jealous.” 

“  You  do  not  know  that  Minnie  would  be  jealous  on 
her  own  account,”  he  said  bitterly;  “and  a  woman 
like  her,  when  jealous,  would  be  capable  of  all  things. 
She  either  has,  or  else  for  years  has  pretended,  an  affec¬ 
tion  for  mo,  thereby  greatly  troubling  her  father  and 
myself.  And  when  the  old  man  was  dying,  he  prayed 
me,  almost  with  his  last  breath,  to  realise  his  hopes, 
and  make  her  my  wife.  Thinking  of  Fairy  as  lost  to 
mo,  I  had  no  reason  for  refusing ;  I  gave  Minnie  my 
promise.  Now,  if  she  be  indeed  saved  from  the  wreck, 
and  has  ascertained  that  Fairy  and  I  were  together, 
you  can  think  what  reason  she  would  have  for  anger 
and  revenge.  Let  us  hasten  away.  Aunt  Justine;  to 
linger  here  seems  intolerable  to  me  now.” 

“  I  thought  you  flirted  with  Minnie  Sinclair  in 
Ireland,”  blurted  out  Agnes,  “else  I  declare  I  would 
not  have  taken  your  letters,  although  Mr.  Norman  gave 
me  five  jjounds  apiece  for  every  one  of  them.” 

It  was  hard  to  hear  this  and  not  shake,  and  pound, 
and  batter  the  coarse,  cruel  head  that  in  its  blind,  small 
cunning  had  devised  and  executed  so  ruthless  a  theft. 
But  Philip  had  guessed  this  long  ago,  and,  fevered  by 
anxiety,  and  sick  at  heart,  he  bore  Agnes’s  words  in 
silence.  Ilermance,  however,  took  up  the  cudgels 
against  her. 

“  You  are  a  more  agreeable  character  than  I  sup¬ 
posed,  Mademoiselle  Agnes  ;  I  should  like  to  have  you 
at  the  Chateau  de  Pierpont,  and  try  my  father’s  system 
of  education  on  you.  I  feel  I  could  carry  out  his 
plans  with  pleasure,  having  you  to  exiicrimcnt  on. 
And  do  you  think  this  young  lady  you  promised  to 
marry  is  alive?”  she  asked  of  Philip. 

“1  think  so  now,  else  her  father’s  solicitors  and 
executors  would  have  sought  me  out,”  ho  returned. 
“  I  have  been  dreaming  not  to  guess  this  before.  And 
if  she  writes  to  Fairy  and  tells  of  this  rash  promise  of 
mine — a  promise  given  to  soothe  a  dying  man — who 
can  tell  what  effect  it  will  have  upon  her  mind  ?  Seeing 
her  so  weak,  so  worn  by  grief,  I  refrained  myself  from 
telling  of  it.  Deeming  Minnie  dead,  I  thought  it  use¬ 
less  to  grieve  Fairy  with  the  story  now.” 

Justine  listened  much  distressed.  “If  this  history 
reaches  Fairy  from  any  other  lips  but  yours,  I  will  not 
indeed  answer  for  the  consequences,”  she  said.  “  The 
poor  girl’s  mind  is  more  we.akcncd  than  you  can  ima¬ 
gine.  But,  Philip,  we  must  think  of  you  too.  Will 
it  not  be  better  for  your  own  happiness  to  fulfil  your 
promise  to  Miss  Sinclair,  Fairy  and  you  being  separated 
for  ever  ?” 

“  No,”  answered  Philip  resolutely  ;  “  the  promise 
now,  Fairy  being  as  she  is,  desolate  and  forsaken,  and 
in  danger,  seems  to  me  a  crime,  and  I  brctik  it  as  I 
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vould  a  thread.  I  do  this  more  willingly  hccausc  1 
feel  sure  Minnie  Sinclair  never  meant  to  keep  it.  I 
helieve  she  deceived  her  father  to  the  last.  I  believe 
she  is  a  dangerous  and  wicked  woman.” 

CHATTER  XXXIV. 

OWN  by  the  sea,  lonely.  Down  by  the  yellow 
sands,  close  by  shadowless,  limpid  pools  of  pale 
green  water,  turning  blood-red  now  beneath  the  rays 
of  the  setting  sun,  lay  the  dead  girl.  No  hand  has 
touched  her  since  she  fell.  If,  when  the  sharp  rocks 
pierced  the  flesh,  life  was  not  quite  crushed  out,  no 
human  touch  of  kindness  soothed  her,  no  loving  voice 
prayed  for  her,  no  tear  of  anguish  fell  upon  her  face, 
ller  dying  eyes  saw  only  the  vast  solitude  of  sea  and 
sky,  and  her  fainting  cars  heard  only  the  lonely  sound 
of  the  long  rollers  sweeping  on  the  sands  like  the  rush 
of  death. 

All  is  still  around  her  as  the  grave ;  the  tide  ebbs 
low  upon  the  untrodden  beach,  scarce  touching  with 
slackening  sweep  the  wide-sfjrcad  rocks,  weed-covered, 
that  lie  glistening  in  the  sun.  Ufion  the  sands  stretch 
long  trailing  glories,  new  fallen  from  the  evening  sky ; 
and  crossing  these  glance  sparkling  lines  of  water,  flash¬ 
ing  purple  and  pale  rose-tint,  changing,  dolphin-like, 
with  every  passing  cloud  ;  and  as  the  gathering  grey 
of  twilight  deepens,  these  die,  leaving  only  the  long 
pointed  shadows  of  tall  rocks,  closing  round  the  pale 
figure  of  the  dead,  like  ghosts  of  her  days  departed. 

There  she  lies,  fair  and  gentle — over-gentle  for  this 
hard  world,  where  the  simple  fall  a  prey,  and  the  meek 
of  heart  are  stricken  down,  weeping  tears  of  blood — 
there  she  lies  whose  tender  lips  in  all  her  woeful  life 
never  spoke  one  word  of  bitterness — whose  voice,  ever 
low  and  sweet,  pleaded  often  for  the  poor,  and  soothed 
the  weary.  Closed  arc  the  loving  eyes  that  had  ten¬ 
derness  even  for  the  wicked,  and  tears  for  the  woes  of 
a  stranger.  And  there,  all  crushed  and  broken,  lies 
the  helpful  hand  whose  soft  touch  hath  fallen  like  a 
healing  balm  upon  the  brow  of  sickness.  I.ook  ujion 
her  quiet  face  for  the  last  time,  as  the  lingering  ray  of 
the  parting  sun  lights  up  its  placid  paleness,  ere  night 
come  down  and  cover  it  from  our  sight  for  ever.  I7ot 
mangled,  not  crushed  by  the  cruel  fall,  no  line  of  its 
gentle  beauty  marred,  the  sweet  face  lies  on  its  rocky 
pillow  as  on  an  angel's  wing,  having  a  smile  for  death, 
like  one  who  has  found  rest  for  ever — whose  pure  soul 
has  floated  on  the  ebbing  waters  into  the  great  sea  of  life. 

Dead !  She  lies  dead !  Let  the  birds  sing  it  as  they 
fly  to  their  rest;  let  the  flowers  whisper  it  as  they 
close  their  petals  with  the  day,  and  let  the  mournful 
rustic  of  the  leaves  tell  it  as  the  night  wind  goes 
wailing  by.  Dead  in  her  youth !  dead  ere  one  ray  of 
earthly  happiness  had  touched  her  heart,  a  heart  that 
lived  for  the  joy  of  others,  never  for  her  own.  She 
lies  dead !  And  because  no  tears  from  loving  eyes  have 
fallen  on  her  meek  face,  the  clouds  weep  for  her,  the 
heavens  dro^)  dew — a  soft  shower,  purer  tears  than  the 
saltest  flow  of  brine  from  woe-worn  eyes — and  a 
solitary  bird  soaring  iqjwards  sings  her  I'cquiein  to  the 
eternal  music  of  the  sea.  There  is  no  human  ear  to 
understand,  but  perchance  the  angels  listen  to  the 


tender  note  of  that  lone  bird,  tuned  to  the  wild  dirge 
of  wind  and  wave,  swelling  in  diapasons  soft  and 
solemn  round  the  corse  that  lies  in  solitude,  unregarded, 
on  the  silent  sands. 

Done  to  death  by  cruel  jealousy  !  And  in  death,  even 
as  in  life,  the  hard  world  shall  misjudge  her;  the 
hypocrite  shall  lament  and  the  idiarisec  scoff  over  her 
grave.  “  A  suicide !  one  who  struck  at  the  house  of 
her  own  life,  and  escaped  wickedly  from  the  burden  an 
All-wise  Hand  had  laid  upon  her!”  Thus  will  the 
whited  walls  bemoan  her  sin,  bestowing  on  their  own 
heads  the  blessings  of  righteousness. 

Alas!  hers  were  not  the  hard,  sharp,  worldly  wit.s 
that  can  keenly  seize  the  ball  of  trouble  as  it  flies,  and 
fling  it  at  their  neighbours.  No,  she  was  not  of  that 
stuff  that  tramples  down  the  hearts  of  others,  and 
stands  upon  them,  building  ui>  its  own  success  upon 
their  ruin.  She  was  ever  gentle,  pitiful,  and  weak, 
and  when  her  last  sorrow  fell  upon  her,  swooping 
sudden  like  a  vulture,  it  ale  into  her  brain,  and  some 
touch  of  her  mother's  madness  swept  her  to  the  cliff 
that  edged  eternity. 

IMay  God  and  the  angels  give  her  peace,  that  peace 
which  the  world  and  its  fevered  joys  can  neither  give 
nor  take  away ! 

*  ¥ft  0  ^  ¥lt 

Baptiste  sat  by  the  seashore  through  the  livelong 
day.  He  was  very  lonely,  and  so  full  of  sorrow  that 
he  shivered  as  he  sat  in  the  sunshine.  There  seemed 
to  be  in  his  great  child-heart  .some  vague  feeling  that 
since  the  sea  had  taken  the  infant  from  him  the  sea 
would  bring  her  back.  So  ho  sat  on,  watching  the 
waves  dreamily  as  they  laved  the  rocks,  and  sometimes 
following  with  wistful  eyes  the  lone  flight  of  some 
great  sea-bird  as  it  spread  its  wings  and  sailed  away. 

Towards  noontide  the  two  young  girls  came  down  to 
him  through  the  flowery  garden  glades,  and  brought 
him  fruit  and  cakes,  asking  anxiously  for  Fairy. 

She  was  not  come  home,”  they  said,  “  and  the  little 
boy  who  weeded  declared  it  was  good  two  hours  since 
she  rode  away.  And  did  Bai)tiste  know  who  the  lady 
was  that  came — the  laily  in  mourning?'’ 

No ;  Baptiste  only  know  that  Fairy  was  gone  to  save 
Felicie.  The  lady  had  said  the  lire  had  stolen  her — the 
fire  that  had  struck  at  .Justine's  life  at  Silverstream. 

Poor  Baptiste,  whose  sinqflc  wits,  through  fright  and 
sorrow,  were  gi'catly  gone  astray,  never  mentioned 
Drossi's  name.  So  the  girls,  although  alarmed  aud 
anxiotis,  could  only  think  that  Fairy,  through  a  strange 
lady,  had  heard  news  of  Felieie— s.id  news  perchance — 
and  had  ridden  away  in  haste  to  her  child's  succour. 

Thus  the  day  dragged  slowly  on  till  the  shadows 
lengthened,  and  the  sisters,  weary  with  sorrow  aud 
hope,  sat  together  silent,  listening  to  every  footfall. 
Then  breaking  on  the  evening  quiet,  paining  the  ear, 
eame  the  measui'cd  beat  of  hoofs,  and  with  it  a  sudden 
and  terrible  fear  fell  upon  them — a  fear  changing  into 
shrieking  terror  as  the  horse  passed  the  windows  like  a 
flash,  his  bridle  trailing,  and  his  eyes  wild  with  the 
liorror  he  had  seen.  The  creature  slopped  at  the  stable 
trembling,  aud  in  a  moment  frightened  servants  rushed 
in  to  tell  the  tale  of  his  return  riderless,  and  shaken 
Avith  some  strange  terror. 
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And  then  the  sisters,  clinging  to  each  other  with 
tears,  knew  in  their  hearts  that  Fairy  was  dead.  Hope¬ 
lessly  they  sent  out  searchers,  and  the  country  people, 
whose  kindly  spirits  loved  the  strangers  and  the  gentle 
widowed  girl  that  had  come  among  them  sorrowful, 
aided  with  all  their  strength  aud  knowledge  in  the 
search. 

Now,  as  the  tide  fell  and  the  sands  widened,  Baptiste 
grew  more  w'istful  in  his  watch.  He  missed  the  sound 
of  the  waves  near  him,  and  so,  leaning  on  his  crutch, 
he  crept  on  slowly,  following  the  retreating  waters. 
Then  a  shell  enticed  him  farther,  or  a  glistening  pool, 
shining  white  in  the  distance,  like  a  dead  child’s  face ; 
or  sometimes  it  was  a  rock  that  beckoned,  having  long 
seaweed  about  it,  trailing  free  like  the  flowing  locks  of 
Felicie.  Perhaps  he  thought  the  little  one’s  smiling 
eyes  would  peep  upon  him  from  behind  that  rock,  and 
her  gleesome  figure  would  spring  into  his  glad  arms 
with  kisses  and  tears  of  joy. 

Thus  self-deceiving  he  wandered  on  and  on,  the 
vision  of  the  child  leading  him,  flitting  ever  before  his 
vexed  and  wayward  bram ;  now  in  the  shadows  on  the 
glistening  sands,  now  in  fantastic  rock,  and  shining 
pool  lying  silent,  holding  the  sun  like  golden  cup. 
Unconsciously,  in  his  innocent  unreason,  he  trod  a  path 
so  dangerous  that  men  of  reason  and  of  nerve  might 
well  have  trembled  to  follow  him.  But  he  went  safely, 
never  thinking  of  the  peril  that  he  ran,  never  heeding 
the  huge  wall  of  cliff  that  rose  impassable  at  his  right 
hand,  never  seeing  that  the  turning  tide  would  cover 
his  footsteps  like  an  inrushing  death,  cutting  him  off 
from  hope.  None  can  tell  how  painful  were  the  fancies 
of  his  bewildered  brain  as  he  wandered  on  searching 
for  the  child.  Another  bend  in  the  winding  bay, 
another  point  in  the  jagged  rock  passed,  and  he  should 
find  her.  Thus  he  crept  on  solitary  amid  the  teeming 
shadows,  ever  drawing  nearer  to  that  lone  spot  where 
she  lay  among  the  darkening  pools  aud  rocks  of  the 
wild  shore.  Thus  the  vision  of  the  child  beckoned 
him,  bringing  him  through  the  evening  glory  to  her 
dead  mother's  side,  and  setting  him  down  a  watcher  by 
that  pale,  meek  face. 

What  did  Baptiste  think,  as,  seeing  her  lying  there 
so  still,  he  crept  softly  towards  her  through  the  pools 
and  shallows,  and  wetness  of  the  glistening  sand? 
Perchance  he  deemed  her  sleeping,  dnd  approached 
with  a  hushed  step,  not  to  disturb  her  by  a  footfall. 
But  even  his  half-formed  sense  knew  death,  and  all  his 
childish  instincts  drew  him  back  in  grief  aud  terror  as 
his  wild,  wistful  eyes  fell  upon  the  white  face  of  Fairy. 

Yet  in  his  terror  there  came  upon  him  a  dim  sense 
of  duty.  He  could  not  leave  her  here  alone :  he  must 
■wait  and  watch  till  help  came.  But  he  could  not  bear 
the  near  sight  of  death,  so  he  chose  a  hollow  among 
the  rocks  and  sat  himself  dowir  there,  half  hidden,  a 
silent,  solitary  watcher. 

Tlic  sun  sank  in  the  western  waves,  the  long  trails 
of  glory  on  the  pathless  sands  faded  into  le.adcn  grey, 
the  incoming  tide  crept  up  the  shore  with  stealthy  step, 
murmuring  low  its  eternal  cry  of  sorrow,  while  slowly 
uprose  the  moon  and  the  silver  stars,  shining  with 
calm,  cold  light  upon  the  bowed  head  of  the  lonely 
mourner,  and  the  pale  face  of  the  quiet  dead. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

Keeping  out  of  tl  at  silvery  path  upon  the  sea 
which  the  moon  made,  a  little  boat  crept  inshore. 
Where  the  piled  clouds  flung  their  darkest  shadow, 
there  she  steered  her  way.  And  as  she  neared  the 
iron-bound  coast,  where  scarce  in  the  calmest  sea  a 
boat  can  find  a  landing-place  and  live,  she  still  sought 
the  deepest  shadows  of  the  great  rocks,  more  careful 
of  hiding  thiin  of  safety. 

In  some  states  of  the  sea,  to  land  upon  this  wild 
shore  would  be  impossible ;  but  when  the  tide  was  high 
and  the  water  smooth,  there  were  sheltering  rocks  be¬ 
tween  which  a  boat  might  glide  safely  and  her  rowers 
spring  to  land.  A  nook  like  this  was  found  now,  and 
two  men,  lauding,  drew  the  boat  up  safely  on  the  beach, 
and  then  crept  with  stealthy  step  over  the  rocks  aud 
shingle. 

These  two  were  Mr.  Norman  and  Alphonse  Drossi. 
As  the  moon  shone  down  upon  the  hideous  face  of  the 
one  and  the  well-cut  features  of  the  other,  it  showed 
in  Norman’s  a  terrible  and  woeful  change.  It  was  as 
though  a  storm  had  passed  over  him,  leaving  his  beauty 
a  ruin. 

“This  is  an  accursed  place  on  which  to  land,”  he 
said  gloomily,  “but  all  along  the  beach  I  have  only 
seen  this  one  path  up  the  cliff,  so  I  must  bear  the 
torture  of  passing  this  horrible  spot.” 

“Why,  we  arc  not  very  near  it,  are  we?”  asked 
Drossi. 

“  Not  very,  but  too  near  for  my  nerves  to-night.” 

“  Where  is  it  ?”  said  the  viper,  a  morbid  curiosity 
shining  in  his  glittering  eyes. 

“  Down  there  to  the  right,  where  you  see  that  huge 
cliff  standing  perpendicular.” 

“Do  you  think  she  is  there  still?”  asked  Drossi 
eagerly. 

Mr.  Norman  shuddered  from  head  to  foot,  and  turned 
upon  his  reptile  friend  fiercely. 

“Speak  of  her  no  more,”  he  said;  “she  was  too 
good  for  lips  such  as  yours  to  utter  her  name,  living  or 
dead.”  Then  he  added  in  a  lower  tone,  “  If  I  thought 
she  was  there  still  I  could  not  have  landed  here  to¬ 
night,  let  Minnie  Sinclair’s  business  be  ever  so  urgent. 
But  no,  they  have  certainly  found  her.  The  horse, 
after  wandering  awhile,  would  go  back  to  the  stable, 
and  that  would  tell  there  was  an  accident,  and  cause  a 
search.” 

“A  search  for  us,  perhaps,”  returned  the  vulture 
sulkily.  “If  you  don’t  take  my  advice  and  start  to¬ 
night - ” 

“  You  had  better  cease,”  interrupted  Mr.  Norman. 
“7  have  nothing  to  fear  either  in  going  or  staying. 
You  arc  free  to  leave  me  if  you  disapprove  of  my 
movements.  Indeed,  it  is  not  likely  I  shall  endure 
your  presence  much  longer.  Since  I  saw  Fairy  die, 
the  sight  of  you  is  loathsome  to  me.” 

'i’hc  miserable  reptile  to  whom  he  spoke  stooped  his 
shoulders,  and  pushed  his  snaky  head  forward  like  a 
viper  seeking  a  hole  in  which  to  crawl,  but  he  dared 
not  answer. 

“  You  need  go  no  further  with  me,”  said  Mr.  Nor¬ 
man.  “  Here  is  the  dangerous  path  of  which  I  spoke. 
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but  I  am  a  good  climber.  Stay  by  the  boat.  I  will  be 
back  in  an  hour.” 

Left  alone,  Drossi’s  vulture  instincts  gradually  led 
him  towards  the  spot  of  that  horrible  catastrophe 
which  Mr.  Norman  had  described  to  him.  There  arc 
natures  to  whom  any  place  made  hideous  by  death  has 
an  attraction.  They  will  come  and  gaze  for  hours 
upon  the  scene  of  a  murder,  or  any  other  ghastly 
Golgotha  that  this  battle-field  of  a  world  keeps  sacred 
among  its  dead  men’s  bones. 

Crawling  stealthily  along  beneath  the  cliff,  Alphonse 
Drossi  came  to  a  hollow  between  the  rocks,  among 
which  there  hid  treacherously  a  deep  pool  of  sea-water. 
It  was  deep  always,  but  now,  when  the  tide  was 
creeping  softly  into  it,  the  water  was  higher  than  a 
man,  and  the  rocks  on  every  side  being  steep  and 
slippciy,  made  it  hard,  even  for  a  swimmer,  to  escape, 
should  he  fall  within  it.  This  happened  to  Alphonse 
Drossi.  A  bunch  of  slippery  seaweed  turned  beneath 
his  feet,  and  he  fell  suddenly,  plunging  into  the  pool 
with  a  shriek  of  despair,  as  the  treacherous  weeds  to 
which  he  clung  iu  his  descent  gave  way  before  his 
clutching  fingers. 

As  he  rose  to  the  surface  and  cried  for  help,  a  wild, 
weird  face  looked  over  the  pool,  and  met  his.  Gasping 
for  breath  as  he  was,  Alphonse  recognised  Baptiste 
llcrstal. 

“Save  me!  save  me!"  he  screamed.  “My  good, 
dear  Baptiste,  save  me !” 

The  wretch  was  abject  in  his  fear,  clinging  to  his 
loathsome  life  with  horrible  grip. 

“I  meant  to  kill  you  wl'.en  we  met,”  said  Baptiste, 
“but  it  is  better  you  should  die  like  that,  untouched 
by  my  hand.  Ah,  water  quenches  fire  always,  and  I 
have  often  dreamed  of  you  by  the  sea  thus !” 

Holding  himself  afloat  by  the  greatest  effort,  Drossi 
heard  each  word  distinctly,  and  with  groans  and 
gurglings  of  despair,  he  pleaded  for  his  own  reptile 
hfe. 

“  Give  me  up  to  prison  if  you  will,  but  stretch  out 
your  hand  to  me,  good  Baptiste.  I  cannot  die  like 
this." 

Once  more  his  voice  was  still,  as  his  efforts  relaxed 
for  a  moment,  and  the  waters  closed  over  him.  When 
he  rose  again  to  the  surface  he  was  frantic.  He  had 
scarcely  nerve  enough  to  use  the  slight  knowledge  of 
swimming  that  he  possessed  to  keep  himself  once  more 
afloat. 

“Baptiste,  I’ll  give  you  back  the  child  if  you  will 
save  me.” 

His  cry  was  horrible,  aud  Baptiste,  moved  by  it, 
drew  nearer  to  the  edge  of  the  pool. 

“  Give  me  the  child  first,”  he  said.  “  Baptiste 
llcrstal  never  trusts  fire.” 

“My  good  idiot,  the  child  is  not  here.  Save  me, 
and  you  shall  have  her.” 

“AVhen  the  little  one  is  safe  in  my  arms  I  will 
jiluck  you  out  of  the  water,  but  not  till  then.” 

The  wild,  wistful  face  of  Baptiste,  at  which  the 
wretched  villain  had  scoffed  so  often,  disappeared  from 
the  brink  of  the  lake,  and  he  was  left  alone  in  its 
shining  stillness,  amid  its  dark  shadows  and  its  pale 
glimmer  of  moonlight. 


“Baptiste,  you  shall  have  the  clxild.  Come  back, 
and  I  will  tell  you  how'  to  get  it.” 

Once  more  a  thrill  of  hope  and  warmth  returned  to 
his  miserable  heart,  as  Baptiste  leant  over  the  water 
and  looked  upon  him. 

“  Throw  mo  one  of  your  crutches,  Baptiste,  or  I  shall 
sink  and  die.” 

His  fainting  voice  proved  the  truth  of  this,  but  the 
unreasoning  Baptiste  was  unmoved. 

“I  should  be  wicked  to  show  mercy  to  fire,  which 
devours  and  slays  when  it  is  strong,”  he  answered. 
‘‘Keep  yourself  up  to  tell  me  of  the  child,  and  I 
will  fling  you  one  of  my  crutches.  I  can  walk  well 
enough  now  with  only  one.” 

Despair  lent  Drossi  strength.  He  obeyed,  speaking 
in  a  gasping  voice. 

“Take  the  boat  moored  a  few  yards  down  to  the 
left — row  to  the  yacht — ask  for  Antoine — say  his  pal 
Alphonse,  who  was  chained  to  him  at  Brest,  sent  you 
for  the  child.  He  will  give  her.  Return  quickly,  or  I 
shall  die.  Fling  me  the  crutch — ^I  am  sinking.” 

As  he  spoke,  Baptiste  threw  the  crutch  into  the 
water,  and  the  drowning  wretch,  with  a  ghastly  effort, 
of  failing  strength,  succeeded  in  reaching  it,  and  rested 
his  chin  on  its  frail  support. 

Baptiste,  for  greater  speed,  went  down  on  his  hands 
and  knees,  and  swiftly  crossing  the  sands  thus,  he 
soon  reached  the  little  boat,  already  floating  on  the 
fast-coming  but  quiet  tide,  and  seizing  the  oars  in  his 
not  unskilled  hands,  he  rowed  quickly  towards  the 
yacht. 

CHATTER  XXXVI. 

FAINTING  in  the  shadow  of  death,  with  the  world 
receding  fast  from  him,  and  his  crimes  surging 
around  him  in  waves  of  fire,  the  wretch  Alphonse 
felt  moments  go  by  him  long  as  years  of  torture. 
Sometimes  his  senses  left  him,  sometimes  they  returned 
in  appalling  clearness,  showing  him  the  certainty  of 
death.  But  suddenly  on  his  chilled  cars,  on  his  fading 
sight,  lights  flashed  and  voices  quivered.  Yet  they 
did  not  sec  him,  they  did  not  hear  him.  Tliey  were 
gathered  in  a  group  at  a  little  distance,  and  he  should 
perish  in  this  dark  pool  with  help  close  at  hand.  Then 
he  raised  his  voice  and  shrieked  aloud,  and  in  a  moment 
more  rough  hands  were  held  out  to  him,  and  he  was 
dragged  ashore,  and  laid  upon  the  rocks. 

Thus  often  are  the  wicked  saved  while  the  righteous 
perish.  As  brandy  was  poured  down  his  wicked  throat, 
and  his  reptile  eyes  opened  again  to  life  and  sense,  he 
saw  IMr.  Grind  leaning  over  him,  and  he  heard  his  calm 
voice  saying — 

“Secure  the  villain!  It  is  Alphonse  Drossi,  thief 
and  murderer  1" 

Then,  as  two  strong  miners  held  him,  the  crowd 
parted  right  and  left,  and  a  young  man,  kneeling  by  a 
snow-white  face  lying  on  the  rocks,  rose  and  came 
towards  him. 

“AVherc  is  your  accomplice,  villain?”  he  asked. 
“  Where  is  the  man  that  has  done  this  deed?” 

Drossi  heard  him,  but  his  fainting  sense  could  not 
answer.  He  was  carried  away  doum,  down  into  depths 
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of  darkness,  and  lay  insensible,  seemingly  as  dead  as 
though  his  unclean  soul  had  deivartcd. 

Philip  Rayner  gave  him  no  aid.  lie  walked  back 
swiftly  to  the  spot  Avhere  nhc  lay.  And  no  hand  but 
his  touched  her  as  she  was  laid  upon  the  rough  bier 
the  men  had  hastily  made.  Then  the  procession 
wound  along  the  beach  to  that  narrow,  precipitous 
gorge  up  which  her  husl.iand  and  slayer  had  not 
long  since  passed,  and  this  they  traversed  in  (Linger 
and  silence 

They  bore  Drossi  with  them,  but  at  the  top  of  the 
cliff  they  bound  him,  thougli  bonds  were  scarcely 
needed,  he  being  so  weak,  and  gave  him  over  to  the 
constables  of  the  village  as  they  passed  through  it. 

They  carried  home  her  that  was  Fairy,  and  laid  her 
gently  upon  her  own  bed,  where  sisters,  lover,  and 
friends  wept  around  her  such  tears  of  remorse  and 
sorrow  as  haply  it  is  the  fate  of  few  to  shed.  As  they 
wept,  and  whispered  of  her  gentleness,  her  sufferings, 
her  love,  a  wild  figure  came  suddenly  amongst  them, 
with  white  face  wet  with  the  s^iray  of  the  sea,  and  ho 
laid  down  by  her  side  a  sleeping  child. 

“It  was  I  who  lost  her,”  said  Baptiste,  as  his  wistful 
face  broke  into  its  saddest  smile ;  “  it  is  I  who  bring 
her  back.  Hush!  do  not  wake  them — they  are  Loth 
sleeping  !’• 

CHAPTER  xxxvn. 

From  her  window  in  the  village  inn,  Slinnic  Sinclair 
had  looked  down  on  the  sad  procession  as  it 
passed.  She  had  seen  the  lights  flash  on  the  pure, 
gentle  face  of  the  woman  she  had  killed,  and  on  the 
evil  and  hideous  visage  of  Alphonse  Drossi.  Then  she 
took  her  watch  and  laid  it  on  the  table  before  her,  and 
counted  the  minutes  till  fifteen  had  gone  slowly  by. 
Upon  this  she  rose  and  rang  the  bell. 

“  Tell  my  servants  to  get  my  carriage  ready.  I  have 
made  up  my  mind  to  go  to-night.  But  as  the  moon¬ 
light  is  lovely,  I  shall  walk  as  far  as  the  first  milestone. 
They  will  find  me  there.  If  they  arrive  first  they  must 
wait.  I  go  by  the  fields.  That  was  a  sad  accident 
indeed  that  happened  here  to-day.  I  have  just  seen 
the  poor  lady  go  by.  Did  she  fall  over  the  cliff?"’ 

“  She  was  riding,  madam,  and  we  suppose  her  horse 
ran  away.  But  there  is  all  sorts  of  talk  round  here 
about  her.  Some  say  she  was  <iuitc  mad  since  her 
child  was  lost.” 

A  few  minutes  after  this  ^linnie  passed  with  a  swift 
stop  through  a  lonely  footpath,  and  thence  into  a  dark 
plantation  of  firs,  girdling  like  a  belt  an  old  mansion 
near.  She  paused  a  moment  in  lireathlcss  silence,  and 
then  her  voice  broke  through  the  darkness  softly. 
“Leslie,”  she  said. 

A  man  resting  gloomily  against  a  tree  came  forw.trd, 
and  stood  before  her.  The  moonlight  and  the  shadows 
of  leaves  upon  his  haggard  face  made  it  ghastly. 

“Is  there  anything  new,  Minnie?”  he  asked. 

His  voice  had  that  peculiar  ring  which  tells  of  des¬ 
peration. 

“Yes,  Drossi  is  taken.  I  have  just  seen  him  a 
prisoner.  I  have  also  seen  your  dead  wife  carried  by.” 
No  answer  came  to  this,  and  in  the  stillness  Minnie 


heard  the  beating  of  her  own  heart,  and  the  dry  sob 
that  escaped  Mr.  Norman’s  heaving  chest. 

“  Your  life  is  a  miserable  failure,”  she  said  pitilessly. 
“You  are  a  hunted  criminal  and  a  bankrupt.  And 
shall  I  tell  you  the  reason?  You  married  a  woman 
who  did  not  love  you — a  simpleton - ” 

“  Do  not  say  a  word  against  Fairy.” 

The  voice  that  broke  on  her  speech  was  harsh  and 
unnatural.  Minnie's  cold  grey  eyes  flashed  with  anger 
at  his  tone,  and  her  lips  ipiivcrcd. 

“I  have  nothing  to  say  against  her,  except  that  she 
died  rather  than  let  you  touch  her.  You  shouhl  have 
married  a  woman  who  could  be  both  your  tyrant  and 
your  slave.  Leslie.” 

The  passion  in  her  voice  shook  even  the  chilled 
heart  of  the  human  wreck  who  listened  to  her.  Ho 
turned,  and  her  burning  hand  felt  upon  his.  It  might 
as  wi'll  have  touched  a  dead  wall,  yet  ho  drew  her 
towards  him,  and  felt  the  trembling  of  her  frame  as  she 
yielded  to  the  pressure  of  his  arm. 

“So  you  love  me,  Minnie?” 

“  Not  so  much  as  I  hate  you — not  so  much  as  I  scom, 
detest,  and  abhor  you.  But  I  have  risked  my  soul  to 
be  your  wife.  I  will  not  risk  it  in  vain.  Give  me  my 
reward.” 

His  kiss  fell  upon  her  lips — once,  twice,  thrice. 
Then  she  freed  herself  from  his  embrace  suddenly,  and 
stood  at  a  little  distance  trembling. 

“  Surely  this  passion  of  mine  for  you  is  my  misery 
and  my  punishment,”  she  said  bitterly.  “I  am  rich, 
and  I  have  always  said  money  has  nothing  to  do  with 
crime.  Wealth  is  above  crime,  yet  henceforth  your 
fate  and  mine  are  one.  Leslie  Norman,  I  meant  to 
punish  you,  and  shake  you  off  as  I  would  a  viper,  but 
1  cannot — I  cannot.” 

Again  her  hand  sought  his,  but  Sir.  Norman  re¬ 
pulsed  it. 

“  In  this  spirit,  IMinnic  Sinclair,  you  would  not  bo 
an  agreeable  companion  to  me ;  and  it  is  over-soon  for 
me  to  marry.  Your  proposition  to  accompany  me  is 
only  an  hour  old.  I  have  scarcely  given  it  delibera¬ 
tion - ” 

lie  did  not  finish,  for  ^linnic  had  caught  at  his 
hand,  and  was  clinging  to  him,  imploring  forgiveness. 
Truly  she  was  an  abject  slave  to  the  strange,  wicked 
love  that  had  taken  po.«session  of  her  soul.  And  this 
love  was  the  whip,  the  scourge  that  punished  her 
throughout  her  wretched  life  for  all  her  cruelty  and  sin. 

“Forgive  me,  Leslie,”  she  said,  as  tears  fell  from 
those  hard  eyes  that  so  seldom  wept.  “If  I  reproach 
you  it  is  because  I  am  jealous.  The  three  years  you 
have  jiasscd  with  Flora  Woodford  madden  me.  And 
they  have  caused  all  this  misery.  With  me  you  would 
have  been  safe.  I  have  known  how  to  gain  all  my 
desires,  and  yet  no  single  finger  on  earth  can  be  lifted 
against  me.  AVith  me  at  your  right  hand  you  would 
have  done  the  same.” 

How  often  do  the  cunning  think  that  their  own 
wickedness  is  a  su2icrior  wisdom  to  the  wickedness  of 
their  fellow-sinners! 

“And  if  Drossi  docs  not  confess — and  he  loves  his 
life  too  well  for  that — who  can  say  a  word  against  me  ?” 
returned  Mr.  Norman.  “I  had  no  share  in  that  poor 
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man’s  death.  I  am  not  guilty  of  it,  even  by  a  hint — 
a  word — a  shadow.  Do  you  hear  me,  MinnieV’ 

The  girl  had  stooped  so  low  in  her  abasing  passion 
that  she  pretended  to  believe  him. 

“As  Ferris  Norman  1  am  safe  and  rieh,”  he  con¬ 
tinued.  “Grind  and  the  others  will  never  divulge  the 
truth ;  they  will  content  themselves  with  Drossi’s 
punishment.  And  if  I  am  an  exile  I  have  my  wealth 
and  my  child  to  console  me — and  you,”  he  added. 

She  was  fain  to  take  even  so  poor  an  acknowledg¬ 
ment  as  this  thankfully,  but  had  the  child  been  there 
she  would  have  crushed  it  with  her  foot. 

“And  what  will  be  no/  consolation V”  she  said  to  her¬ 
self  bitterly,  as,  her  hand  still  clinging  to  the  man  she 
loved  so  wilfully,  and  her  lips  pressed  to  his,  she  drank 
in  the  sweetness  of  passion  and  the  sting  of  her  own 
scorn. 

«  *  «  «  « 

The  carriage  waited  long  for  Jlinnie,  but  she  never 
came.  An  old  lisherman  told  long  afterwards  how  he 
rowed  her  and  a  strange  gentleman  to  the  schooner 
lying  in  the  bay,  and  they  had  paid  linn  well  for  being 
silent. 

It  was  a  weary  life  to  which  Jlinnie  hail  sold  herself. 
Jlr.  Norman  had  diunk  deeper  of  life's  cup  than  she 
had.  What  could  she  give  him  that  was  new?  Even 
grief  seemed  dearer  to  him  now  than  love.  And  Minnie 
recoiled  appalled  before  the  burst  of  agony  that 
escaped  him  when  he  discovered  that  his  child  was 
gone.  In  vain  she  tried  to  comfort  him ;  she  could  not 
console  a  man  in  whom  there  was  iro  consolation.  As 
time  sped  on  he  sought  forgetfulness  in  ways  of  his 
own,  and  Minnie,  on  whom  had  been  poured  out  that 
wor.st  of  woes — to  be  Ilcaven-abandoned,  and  given  up 
to  work  her  own  will — reaped  the  full  harveot  of  the 
evil  she  had  sown. 

Once,  too,  in  a  fit  of  passion,  she  betrayed  to  her 
husband  her  share  in  Fairy’s  death.  From  that  day  he 
hated  her,  and  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land  there  was  not  a  more  miserable  woman  than 
Mrs.  Ferris  Norman. 

Even  in  the  vicious  society  of  gamblers,  and  worse, 
among  whom  she  lived,  there  was  a  slur  upon  her. 
It  was  whispered  among  them  that  ilr.  Norman  had 
a  wife  in  Rclgium,  therefore  her  right  even  to  their 
acquaintance  was  a  concession  on  their  part. 

In  the  hard,  bitter  life  she  led,  the  miserable  passion, 
built  on  foundations  of  sin  and  contempt,  which  she 
had  felt  for  her  husband,  was  soon  shattered  into  dust 
ami  ashes — not  even  the  dregs  left.  Emiity  and  deso¬ 
late  was  her  daily  cup.  Knowing  each  other's  guilty 
secrets,  husband  and  wife,  accomplices  and  enemies, 
lived  together,  hating  and  hated. 

Mr.  Norman  was  right  in  his  supposition.  Drossi 
did  not  confess,  and  Mr.  Grind  and  the  AVoodford 
family,  having  the  little  Felieie  once  more  among 
them,  were  loath  to  make  public  the  crimes  of  her  father. 
At  the  earliest  opportunity  they  let  him  know  that  he 
would  bo  left  in  such  peace  as  the  world  could  give 
him,  on  condition  th.at  he  never  claimed  any  pai’t  in  his 
daughter.  Legally  he  was  not  guilty  of  the  murder  of 
Ferris  Norman,  and  his  felonious  possession  of  his 


name  and  property  could  only  be  pi’ovcd  against  him 
at  a  cost  too  great  for  the  trial.  Mr.  Grind,  however, 
forced  him  to  settle  the  Leslie  lands  on  his  child,  and 
this  the  wretched  man  did,  not  unwillingly. 

The  vulture  Drossi  was  given  up  to  the  police  of 
llclgium  as  an  escaped  convict,  and  being  known  as  an 
old  offender  he  was  condemned  to  penal  servitude  for 
life.  Ilut  breaking  loose  one  d.ay  into  a  savage  and 
murderous  mood,  he  was  shot  like  a  dog  by  the  sentry 
that  stood  near  him. 

Aunt  Justine  returned  to  Silverstream.  The  place  is 
still  glad  with  her  presence,  and  the  glades  ling  with 
the  meriy  voices  of  the  two  children — Daptistc  and 
Felieie. 

Doll  married  young  hlonsicur  Bourdelaix,  but  Mab 
has  hitherto  refused  all  offers.  Sometimes  Aunt  Justine 
thinks  that  in  course  of  time  her  blue  eyes  may  have 
consolation  in  them  for  Fhilip  Rayner. 

Chailes  AV’oodford  came  back  to  England  indignant 
and  chafing  at  the  injustice  done  him.  lie  demanded 
inquiry  and  rediess,  but  the  English  people  are  used  to 
ludian  scandals,  and  a  little  tyranny  is  only  amusing, 
so,  after  a  great  fuss,  he  got  only  the  price  of  his  com¬ 
mission.  Nevertheless,  Colonel  I’adart  was  a  marked 
man,  and  in  course  of  time  he  too  felt  an  arm  of  power. 
Mr.  Grind  took  Charlie  by  the  hand,  and  the  bank, 
from  which  the  name  of  Norman  was  long  since  erased, 
is  now  “  Grind  and  AVoodfoid.” 

The  hermit's  daughter  offered  Agnes  a  home  at  the 
Chateau  de  I’ierpont,  and  she  was  fain  to  accept,  with 
a  tolerable  grace,  the  ollice  of  slave  and  toady  that  fell 
to  her  lot. 

“I  am  never  happy  if  I  have  not  some  one  to  snail 
at,  to  bite,  ill-treat,  and  abuse,”  said  Ilermance  to  Aunt 
Justine,  “so  I'll  take  this  girl  and  educate  her.” 

“Take  her  at  your  peiil,”  answered  Justine.  “I 
fear  myself  to  give  a  place  in  my  house  to  such  an  evil 
seed.  Even  the  repentance  which  she  doubtless  felt  at 
her  sister's  death  had  no  root  in  it.  She  has  forgotten 
it  already.'’ 

“I  am  not  afraid,”  responded  Ilermance.  “AVe 
shall  have  a  quarrel  every  day,  but  I  shall  always  get 
the  best  of  it.  I  shan’t  miss  my  father  so  much 
now.” 

So  the  arrangement  was  carried  out.  At  first  Agnes 
had  her  own  views:  she  tried  her  charms  on  every 
eligible  bachelor  within  twenty  leagues,  but  she  was 
dowerless,  and  she  learned  to  know  that  on  the  conti¬ 
nent  dowcrloss  maidens  are  not  placiMl  in  the  matri¬ 
monial  race.  Over  her  failures  Ilermance  was  pitiless, 
her  tongue  was  a  scorpion,  her  wit  an  adder,  her  satire 
bit  to  the  bone.  And  Agnes  bore  all  this.  She  learned 
even  to  tremble  and  to  obey — two  things  foreign  to  her 
nature. 

At  thirty,  looking  in  the  glass,  she  observed  to 
Roots — 

“  I  have  grown  haggard  and  ugly ;  I  am  only  fit  now 
to  be  what  I  am — ‘  a  toad  under  a  harrow.’  ” 

“  AVell,  Miss  Agnes,”  returned  Roots,  “  I  have  lived 
long  enough  to  see  that  most  folks  get  their  deserts  at 
last.” 

AVith  which  poor  consolation  of  the  bitter  kind 
this  story  ends. 
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rate  loops,  work 
2  button  -  liole 
stitches  in  each 
loop,  and  join 
the  button-hole 
stitch  of  both 
strips  with  a 


runs  in  Vandykes 
between  the 
button -  hole 


worked  with 
very  fine  cotton ; 
the  material 
must  be  hemmed 
or  fasteae  I  with 
b  u  1 1  o  n  -  h  o  1  e 
stitch  on  both 
sides  wl'.ere  the 
threads  are 
fastened,  as  can 
be  seen  in  illus¬ 
tration  C2.").  The 
strips  of  the 
material  must 
likewise  be 
tacked  on  over 
cardboard  (or 
toik  dree)  before 
befrinning  to 
work,  and  taken 
off  only  when 
the  insertion  is 
finished.  For 
insertion  C27, 
fasten  the  under¬ 
threads  from 
illustiation,  then 
work  the  2nd 
row  of  threads, 
fastening  the 
cotton  in  van- 
dykes  over  the 
small  loops,  and 
then  fill  the  pat- 
terns  thus 
formed  with 
darning  stitch. 
Insertion  028  is 
worked  in  the 


MENTAL  FuAME 

Fou  Cigar- 
Stand. 


Matmoh:  20 
inches  o/"  fint 
Penelope  canvas ; 
4  sL'cins  o  f  brii/hi 
(/recn  floss  silk; 
8  of  black  ditto ; 
ornaments  of  gilt 
an d  hr  on  zed 
metal. 


The  centre  of 
this  elegant 
frame  is  worked 
in  bright  green 
floss  silk  upon 
fine  canvas,  not 
in  cross  stitch 
but  in  slanting 
stitches  fonu- 
ing  squares. 
Work  first  ovei 
two,  then  over 
four,  then  suc¬ 
cessively  over 
six  and  over 
eight  threads  of 
the  canvas;  then, 
to  complete  the 
square,  work 
successivelyover 
si.v,  four,  and 


same  manner, 
only  the  patterns 
are  closer  to  each 
other,  and  form 
squares.  Illus¬ 
tration  (12.0; 
Fasten  the  edges 
of  the  material 
with  but  ton - 


020. — OiiNAME.NTAL  FrAME  FOR  CiGAR-StAND 


hoic-stitch.  then 
fasten  t  h  e 
tlire.uls  cios.s- 
wise,  and  wind 
the  cotton  round 
tliem  from  illus¬ 
tration.  For  in¬ 
sertion  G2G,  work 
on  the  edge  of 
both  strijis  of 
material  sepa- 


G27.— Insertion  in  Darning  Sinen 


G28.— Insertion  in  D.vrning  Stitch 


G2G.— Insertion  in  D.ulning 
Sjttcu. 


C25. — Insertion  in  Darning 
Stitch. 
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two  threads  agam.  A  square 
of  eight  threads  is  thus  com¬ 
pletely  covered ;  begin  a  fresh 
one  close  to  it,  and  so  on. 
The  border  is  worked  in  com¬ 
mon  cross  stitch  witli  black 
silk,  and  is  edged  on  cither 
side  with  a  row  of  large  gilt 
beads.  The  cigar-stand,  or¬ 
namented  witli  graceful  reeds, 
is  of  bronzed  metal,  and  is 
fastened  with  stitches  of  silk 
of  the  same  colour  upon  the 
green  centre.  A  garland  of 
reeds  of  gilt  metal  is  placed 
upon  the  black  border.  The 
canvas  is  stretched  upon  a 
piece  of  strong  card  board  linen 
with  green  rep.  This  pretty 
frame  makes  a  nice  present 
for  a  gentleman,  and  is  suit¬ 
able  for  hanging  up  in  a 
smoking-room. 

C30. — Basket  EjinnoiDEnED 
IX  CTiexille. 

Materialit;  A  basket  of  fine 
ti'icker-icork ;  1  skLin  of  black 


C30. — Basket  Emi;eou)ei;ed  ix  Ciiexillc. 


clu  nille ;  ami  o  of  blue  do. — 
Tliis  small  round  basket 
measures  seven  inches  across : 
it  has  a  cover  and  two  handles. 
T'lic  wicker  is  very  delicately 
])laited,  and  is  ornamented 
with  a  pattern  in  chenille 
w  hich  is  very  easy  to  work. 
I  'pon  the  cover,  wor  k  in  point 
Russo  one  large  star  in  blue 
chenille,  with  the  centre  and 
outer  circle  in  black.  All 
round,  work  small  stars  in 
blue  chenille,  Avith  a  black 
stitch  in  the  centre.  The 
j)Osition  of  these  stars  is 
shown  in  our  illustration.  Tlie 
basket  requires  no  mouutii  g : 
it  is  not  even  lined. 


C31. — Crochet  JIat  for  a 
Scent-Bottle. 

Materials  for  one  pair:  4 
.deeins  of  dai'k  red  double 
Berlin  wool,  8  .•‘kein.s  of  scar¬ 
let,  5  .skeins  of  preen,  some 
skeins  of  maize-coloured  jmrse 
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sill:,  1  shin  of  ichite  wool,  half- an ~ ounce  of  black 

WOiil. 


smith'’  fitly  affords  the  requiem  of  the  Massachusetta 
workman : — 


This  mat  is  quite  new  in  style,  and  is  very  ele¬ 
gant.  It  forms  the  sliape  of  a  square  of  8*  inches 
ornamented  in  cae'i  corner  with  a  daffoilil  in  scarlet 
wool,  surrounded  wit’i  green  leaves.  IJegin  in  the 
centre  with  the  hlack  spangled  wool,  and  make  a 
foundation  of  4  stitches ;  join  them  into  a  circle,  and 
work  8  double  for  ihe  1st  round;  then  take  the  dark 
red  wool  and  work  in  l.i  rounds  of  double  crochet;  at 
each  corner  work  d  stitcher  into  tlie  same  stitch,  so  as 
to  increase  regularly.  The  border  is  worked  with 
scarlet  wool ;  work  2  treble  in  each  stitch,  so  that  the 
border  may  be  full  enough  to  be  turned  back  over  the 
mat  after  the  latter  has  been  edged  all  round  with 
(louTile  stitch  in  black  wool.  Hun  a  piece  of  wire 
through  this  last  round,  so  as  to  keep  up  the  border; 
at  the  corners  it  is  not  turned  down,  as  can  be  seen  in 
the  illustration.  The  llowers  are  placed  in  the  cornel’s, 
and  worked  as  follow: — llegin  in  the  centre  of  each 
flower  with  maize-coloure  1  silk ;  make  a  foundation 
chain  of  3  stitches ;  join  the  stitches  into  a  circle,  and 
work  G  double  stitc'ues  for  the  1st  round,  au'l  8  double 
for  the  2nd.  Then  take  the  scarlet  wool ;  make  a 
foundation  chain  of  live  stitches ;  work  back  over  them 
in  double  stitch ;  repeat  this  5  times  round  the  maize- 
coloured  centre;  then  work  2  rows  of  double  stitches 
close  together,  but  without  increasing;  complete  the 
petal  with  a  round  of  slip  stitch,  then  work  ;>  rounds 
of  5  petals,  the  petals  of  each  round  being  placed 
between  those  of  the  preceding  one.  Then  make  a 
round  of  10  petals  in  grecu  wool,  worked  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  scarlet  ones.  Work  4  flowers  in  this 
way,  and  place  one  in  each  comer.  Upon  the  mat 
itself,  work  in  each  corner  3  long  stitches  in  white 
wool,  as  can  be  seen  in  illustration. 


THE  SEWING  MACHINE. 

A  FEW  days  before  we  printed  our  first  words  on 
the  sewing-machines  we  had  the  plc.asure  of  a  long 
inter;  iew  with  Mr.  Howe,  and  noted  in  these  pages 
the  exceeding  charm  of  his  countenance  and  manner, 
an,l  t'.ie  simple  nobility  of  his  bc.aring.  Now,  on  the 
point  of  finishing  our  history  and  consideration  of  the 
machines  of  which  he  was  facile  priuceps,  we  have  to 
record  his  death.  How  near  the  future  to  the  present ! 
Is  the  invc’.itor  has  now  to  be  written  avts  the  inventor. 
Mr.  Howe  was  very  weak  and  ill  when  here,  and,  much 
tried  by  his  voyage  across  the  Atlantic,  suffered 
great  pain.  He  crossed  the  Channel  and  received  in 
Taris  the  honours  due  to  his  merit,  and,  returning  to 
England  for  a  few  days,  went  to  the  New  World  to  die 
amongst  his  kinsmen.  Death  has  hushed  for  Mr.  Howe 
what  there  was  of  envies  and  differences,  and  tlic  car¬ 
per  and  the  cynic  no  longer  raise  tlicir  voices  cxcejit  to 
say  dc  mortuis  nil  nisi  honum.  Sui’c  and  safe  is  the  fame 
of  Elias  Howe,  Junior,  for  ho  must  ever  be  placed 
amongst  those  who  have  beou  laborious  in  their  ap¬ 
pointed  work,  and  triumphantly  described  as  the  in¬ 
ventor  of  one  of  the  most  beneficent  machines  that  the 
world  yet  possesses.  His  agonies  are  past,  and  the 
Massachusetts  poet  who  sang  the  song  of  “  The  Dluck- 


“  At  length  thy  trials  are  enilcd.” 

*  ■(>  *  * 

“  All  is  ended  cow,  the  hope,  and  the  fear,  and  the  sorrow, 

All  the  nrhiug  of  heart,  the  restless,  nasatisfied  longing. 

All  tlio  dull,  deep  pain,  and  coubtaut  anguish  of  patience." 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  estimate  the  value,  in 
money,  of  the  sewing-machine  to  the  United  .St.ates. 
Professor  llcuwick,  who  has  made  the  mac’aine  a  p.ar- 
ticular  study,  expressed  an  opinion  seven  years  ago 
that  the  saving  in  labour  then  amounted  to  upwards 
of  three  millions  sterling  per  annum.  Messrs.  AVhcclcr 
and  Wilson  published  an  estimate  which  indicated  that 
the  total  value  of  labour  performed  by  the  sewing- 
machine  three  years  ago  was  more  than  fifty  millions 
sterling.  A  good  hand-sewer  makes  an  aver.age  of 
thirty-five  stitches  per  minute;  the  faste.st  machines 
on  some  kinds  of  work  perform  three  thousand  a 
minute.  There  arc  in  a  good  shirt  20,020  stitches; 
wh.at  a  s.aving  to  do  them  at  machine  .speed !  AUe  glean 
from  the  volumes  of  testimony  before  us  a  few  similar 
facts.  The  stitching  of  .a  man’s  hat  by  hand  requires 
fifteen  minutes ;  by  machine,  one  minute.  One  girl 
can  do  the  sewing  by  machine  of  as  many  boys’  cajis  as 
ten  men  can  Jo  by  hand.  In  fine  clothing  for  men, 
the  .saving  is,  of  course,  not  so  great.  Tailors  say  that 
tlie  making  of  a  good  overcoat  by  hand  rccpiires 
six  days’  sternly  sewing;  by  machine,  three  days. 
Carriage-trimmers  testify  that  one  machine  and  three 
hands  are  equivalent  to  eleven  hands.  In  the  truss 
and  bandage  business,  which  is  one  of  very  great 
extent  and  importance,  one  machine  is  equal  to  ten 
women.  In  the  manufacture  of  bags  for  flour,  salt,  and 
meal,  a  machine  does  the  work  of  nine  girls.  In  mere 
hemming,  on  a  machine  fitted  expressly  for  the  purpose, 
one  machine  does  the  work  of  fifty  girls. 

Great  as  is  the  saving  of  labour  by  the  introduction  of 
sewing-machines,  what  lady  can  say  that  her  sewing  is 
less  a  tax  upon  her  time  and  strength  than  it  was  before 
tlic  sewing-machine  appeared  ?  But  this  is  not  the  ma¬ 
chine’s  fault ;  it  is  the  fault  of  human  nature.  As  soon 
as  lovely  woman  discovers  that  she  can  make  ten  stitches 
in  the  time  that  one  used  to  require,  a  desire  seizes 
her  to  put  ten  times  as  many  stitches  in  every  garinciit 
as  she  fonficrly  did.  Tailors  and  seamstresses,  not 
content  with  sewing  the  seams  of  garments,  must  cover 
them  with  figures  executed  by  “  stitching.”  And  thus 
it  is  that  man  never  is,  but  always  to  be,  blest.  If 
with  one  part  of  his  brain  he  invents  a  labour-saving 
apparatus,  the  other  lobes  immediately  create  as  much 
new  labour  as  the  app.aratus  saves.  Hut  it  is  this  chase 
of  Desire  after  Ability  which  keeps  the  world  moving, 
and  tends  to  equalise  the  lot  of  men.  The  sewing- 
machine  is  one  of  the  means  by  which  the  industrious 
labourer  is  as  well  clad  as  any  millionaire  need  be,  and 
by  which  working-girls  are  enabled  safely  to  gratify 
their  woman’s  instinct  of  decoration. 

It  w;rs  this  invention  which  enabled  the  United 
States  to  put  and  keep  a  million  men  in  the  field 
during  the  war.  The  countless  garments,  tents, 
haversacks,  cartridge-boxes,  shoes,  blankets,  sails— 
these  could  not  have  been  produced  without  the 
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Bcwing-macliinc.  One  day  during  the  war,  at  three 
o’clock  ill  the  afternoon  an  order  from  the  War 
Department  reached  New  York  hy  telcgrapli  for  fifty 
thousand  sandbags  for  field-works.  IJy  two  o'clock 
the  next  afternoon,  the  bags  had  been  made,  packed, 
shipped,  and  despatched  southward. 

We  now  come  to  the  last  of  the  scwing-niachincs 
proper  that  we  have  to  coiisiiler,  and  with  next  month 
wc  terminate  our  labours  in  this  direction  in  describing 
the  hand-macliines  offered  to  the  public. 

The  “Willcox  .\xd  Gicds" — 10.),  Itcgcut-stnit. 

(£8,  £0,£10,£15.) 

Tliis  is  a  single-thread  loop  or  chain-stitch  machine, 
and  the  best  of  its  clas.s.  The  principal  feature  of  this 
machine  was  devised  by  Mr.  James  Gibbs,  of  ^lillpoint, 
Virginia,  and  patented  in  June,  18.57. 

Knowing  nothing  of  what  had  been  done  in  sewing- 
machines,  he  contrived  the  stitch,  and  made  a  working 
model  in  Avood.  TIio  character  of  the  stitch  and  the 
method  of  forming  it  bear  some  resemblance  to  those  of 
a  machine  of  this  class  patented  in  is  pj,  but  the  appa¬ 
ratus  is  of  superior  construction,  and  is  connccteil  with 
a  number  of  the  other  principal  patented  movements 
of  the  best  machines,  as  the  feed  motion  of  Wheeler 
and  Wilson,  the  cyc-pointed  needle  of  Howe,  &c. 

The  sliape  of  the  nccillc  itself  and  the  manner  of 
adjusting  it  are  secured  by  i>atcnt  to  Jlr.  James 
Willcox,  and  the  machine  itself  has  the  exclusive  use 
of  a  convenient  self-acting  and  noiseless  stop,  by 
which  a  reverse  motion  of  the  wheels  is  prevented,  and 
also  of  a  guard  to  protect  the  dress  of  the  operator 
from  the  rubbing  of  the  balance-wheel.  The  use  of 
this  stop  is  invaluable  to  beginners,  who  generally 
reverse  the  movement  before  they  got  accustomed  to 
the  motion  of  the  treadle. 

The  apparatus  for  catching  and  looping  the  thread 
as  it  is  passed  through  by  the  needle  consists  of  two 
anus,  making  together  a  cross,  at  tlic  end  of  a  hori¬ 
zontal  axis.  As  this  revolves  close  to  the  needle  umlcr 
the  cloth  plate,  one  of  these  arms,  shaped  like  a  hook, 
and  rapidly  enlarging  towards  its  base,  catches  the 
thread  and  spreads  the  loop,  rvliich  is  then  brought 
ag.ainst  the  axis,  and  next  slips  upon  the  other  arm, 
Avhich  gives  the  loop  a  twist  and  holds  it.  At  the  same 
time,  the  needle  goes  up  and  comes  down  again  through 
the  cloth,  c.arrying  its  thread  through  the  loop  already 
formed,  when  it  is  caught  by  the  hook,  and  the  first 
loop,  being  released,  is  drawn  tight  by  the  pulling  of 
the  hook  in  spreading  the  secoml.  The  twist  given  to 
the  thread  in  forming  the  loop  has  a  material  effect  in 
strengthening  the  hold  of  the  tlire.ad  in  the  fabric,  thus 
producing  a  very  strong  and  durable  scam. 

Its  strength  and  little  ii.ability  to  rip  may  be  rc.adily 
seen  by  cutting  a  marrow  strip  across  the  sc.am  of  a 
piece  of  longcloth  thus  sewed,  and  comparing  it  with  a 
similar  piece  sewn  by  hand.  On  attempting  to  pull  or 
rip  the  pieces  apart  it  will  be  found  that  the  m.achinc- 
sewn  piece  is  by  far  the  stronger  of  the  two. 

The  tendency  to  ravel,  hitherto  the  objection.able 
feature  of  machines  of  this  class,  is  in  the  Willcox  and 
Gibbs  machine  obviated  by  the  drawing  of  the  end  of 


the  thread  tlirough  the  preceding  loop  by  the  hook  at 
the  last  stitch,  and  thus  fastening  it  whenever  it  is 
broken  by  design  or  accident. 

If,  however,  this  loop  should  be  loosened,  and  the 
end  of  tlic  thread  withdrawn  and  then  iiulled,  the 
whole  seam  may  be  unravelled  like  knitting-work,  but 
this  can  only  occur  when  an  end  is  just  loosened  in  this 
manner,  and  no  sueli  result  is  likely  to  take  place  in 
ordinary  wear,  while  it  is  a  gre.at  advant.age  to  remove 
the  stitching  with  perfect  ease,  as  those  know  who  have 
to  unpick  silk  dresses  for  turning,  remodelling,  &c.,  or 
to  take  out  fine  stitching  when  uneven,  an  accident  th.at 
will  occur  even  with  experienced  needlewomen.  The 
needle,  being  short  and  straight,  runs  with  perfect 
exactness  and  certainty  across  seams,  and  even  over 
several  abruptly-increasing  thickncs.ses  of  cloth,  while, 
by  the  adjusting  patent  mentioned  above,  the  “  setting 
the  needle”  is  the  work  of  an  instant,  as  it  is  impossible 
to  set  it  wrongly. 

This  machine  is  w'cll  adapted  for  running  at  high 
rates  of  speed,  ami  has  been  kept  in  operation  for  three 
mouths  at  a  time,  making  over  three  thousand  stitches 
a  minute. 

The  hemming  ami  gathering  of  the  Coventry  frilling 
and  ruffling,  mentioned  in  our  April  number,  is  made 
by  the  Willcox  and  Gibbs  machines.  'I'hcy  are  worked 
by  steam,  and  at  times  work  day  and  night.  As  most 
of  our  readers  must  by  this  time  possess  a  specimen  of 
this  frilling,  they  can  examine  it  for  themselves,  and 
judge  of  the  stitch,  wdiich  washes  very  well.  The 
stitch,  as  seen  on  linen  collars,  &c.,  presents  on  the 
upper  surface  a  beautiful  uniform  “stitching”  stitch 
which  closely  resembles  the  best  hand-sewing,  and 
with  fine  cotton,  as  is  of  course  used  for  such  purposes, 
the  loop  or  chain  stitcli  is  scarcely  visible.  If  required 
for  ornamenting  fabrics,  such  as  children’s  dresses,  or 
any  puiqiose  to  which  embroidery  can  be  employed, 
eoar.se  sewing  silk  is  employed,  and  the  twdsted  chain 
stitch  shows  like  handsome  embroidery. 

A  braider  is  attached  to  the  presser-foot  of  the 
machine,  by  means  of  Avhich  braid  is  supplied  to  any 
pattern  and  on  every  kind  of  fabric  with  great  facility. 
'I'lie  att.achments  for  quilting,  binding,  tucking,  making 
the  “  zig-zag  stitch,”  are  all  excellent.  Among  these 
attachments  may  be  mentioned  the  very  ingenious 
“hemmer.”  It  is  simple,  sclf-.adjusting,  and  attach¬ 
able  in  a  moment.  In  Avorking,  the  edge  of  the 
fabric,  without  basting  or  any  preparation,  is  carried 
through  it,  and  a  narroAV  double  turn  is  folded  in  and 
stitched  through  simultaneously,  with  perfect  uni-  I 
formity.  With  the  •'  feller’’  a  fell  seam  is  made  in  a 
similar  manner,  Avith  extraordinary  neatness,  and  hems 
also,  of  any  desired  Avidtii.  The  hem  is  folded  by  the 
peculiar  form  given  to  the  guides;  but  the  facility 
with  Avhieh  it  is  accomplished  can  only  be  appreciated 
by  Avitnessing  their  operation. 

Wc  undcr.stand  that  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
those  Avho  deem  a  fiand  machine  indispensable,  Messrs. 
Willcox  and  Gibbs  lix  a  handle  to  their  machines  Avhen 
desired,  and  add  a  box  in  Avhich  the  machine  can 
travel.  AVe  shall  remark  upon  these  hand-machines  in 
our  next  number,  as  well  as  upon  those  made  as  hand- 
machines  j}/ir  ct  ximpk. 
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NOVEMBER. 

OVEMBER  is  the  pioneer  of  Winter,  who  comes, 
with  his  sharp  winds  and  keen  frosts,  to  cut  down 
every  bladed  and  leafy  bit  of  green  that  is  standing  up, 
so  as  to  make  more  room  for  the  coming  snow-flakes  to 
fall  on  the  level  waste,  and  fonu  a  great  bed  for  AVinter 
to  sleep  upon.  He  blows  all  the  decaying  leaves  into 
dreary  hollows  to  fill  them  up,  so  that  when  Winter  is  out 
on  the  long  dark  nights,  or  half  blinded  with  the  great 
feathery  flakes,  he  may  not  fall  into  them.  If  a  living 
flower  still  stands  above  its  dead  companions,  it  bends 
its  head  like  a  mourner  over  a  grave,  and  seems  calling 
on  our  mother  Earth  to  be  let  in.  The  swollen  streams 
roar  and  hurry  along  as  if  they  were  eager  to  bury 
themselves  in  the  great  rivers,  for  they  have  no  flowers 
to  mirror,  no  singing  birds  to  tempt  them  to  linger 
among  the  pebbles  and  listen,  no  green  bending  sprays 
to  toss  to  and  fro  and  play  with  on  their  way,  and  they 
seem  to  make  a  deep  complaining  as  they  rush  along 
between  the  high  brimming  banks. 

The  rain  that  fills  these  streams  has  been  coming  down 
every  day  on  the  heps  and  haws  and  autumn-berries,  and 
beating  the  brown  seed-vessels  of  the  dead  flowers  into 
the  earth,  while  the  decayed  leaves  came  rolling  up  to 
make  a  covering  for  their  graves.  In  some  low-lying 
dank  corner  a  few  blackened  bean-sheaves  are  left  to 
rot,  and  if  you  walk  near  them  you  see  the  white  mould 
creeping  along  the  gaping  pods.  There  is  a  deathly 
smell  from  slimy  water-flags  and  rotting  sedge  beside 
the  stagnant  meres,  and  at  every  step  your  footprint  is 
filled  up  with  the  black  oozing  of  the  saturated  soil  the 
moment  it  is  made.  You  see  deserted  sheds  in  the  fields 
where  the  cattle  sheltered  rent  and  blown  in,  and  if  you 
enter  one  to  avoid  the  down-pouring  torrent  the  dull 
grey  November  sky  is  seen  through  the  gaping  thatch, 
even  in  the  puddle  on  the  floor  where  the  water  has 
lodged.  The  morsel  of  hay  in  the  corner  you  would 
fain  sit  down  upon  is  moiddy,  and  as  you  look  at  the 
beam  which  spans  across,  you  fancy  some  one  must 
have  hanged  himself  on  it,  and  hurry  out  again  into 
the  pouring  rain. 

The  country  roads  arc  soft,  and  we  stick  in  the  mire 
at  every  step  if  we  traverse  those  rutted  lanes  which 
were  so  delightful  to  walk  along  only  a  few  short 
weeks  ago. 

What  an  uproar  there  is  in  the  old  forests  and  woods 
when  the  November  winds  lift  up  their  mighty  voices, 
and  the  huge  trees  clash  together,  like  the  fabled  giants 
battling  with  knotted  clubs  against  the  invisible  as¬ 
sailant,  whose  blows  they  feel  but  cannot  see  struck, 
so  wage  war  on  one  another !  On  every  hand  we  hear 
the  crash  and  fall  of  mighty  branches,  and  sometimes 
a  large  tree  torn  up  by  the  roots  comes  down,  quick  as 
an  avalanche,  levelling  all  it  falls  upon,  where  it  lies 
with  its  blackening  leaves  above  the  crushed  under¬ 
wood,  like  some  huge  mammoth  that  has  perished. 
No  wonder  that  our  Saxon  forefathers  named  November 
Wint-monntli — ^that  is.  Wind-month — from  the  gales 
which  obliged  them — or,  at  least,  our  Scamlinavian 
ancestors — to  lay  up  their  keels  on  shore,  and  refrain 
fiom  exposing  themselves  on  the  ocean. 


And  then  there  are  the  fogs,  which,  together  with 
the  loss  of  verdure,  the  shortened  days,  the  diminished 
warmth,  and  frequent  rains,  seem  to  justify  the  title  of 
the  yloomy  month  of  Novemher.  “  The  melancholy  days 
are  come,  the  saddest  of  the  year” — the  days  of  blue- 
devils  and  suicides.  Certainly  the  leaden  skies,  choking 
fogs — more  especially  in  London — and  torrents  of  rain, 
combined  frequently  with  gusts  of  wind,  which  shake 
down  the  last  remaining  leaves  from  the  trees,  are  by 
no  means  conducive  to  buoyancy  and  cheerfulness  of 
spirits. 

A  fog  is  produced  when  vapour  has  accumulated  in 
great  quantity  in  the  air,  and  a  sudden  and  considerable 
reduction  of  temperature  takes  place — the  fog  being,  in 
fact,  a  cloud  too  heavy  to  float,  and  which  rests  upon  the 
earth.  “A  London  fog,”  says  Miss  Mitford,  “  is  a  sad 
thing,  as  every  inhabitant  of  London  knows  full  well ; 
dingy,  dusky,  dirty  ;  an  atmosphere  black  as  smoke,  a 
cloud  reaching  from  earth  to  heaven,  a  ‘  palpable  ob¬ 
scure,’  which  not  only  turns  day  into  night,  but 
threatens  to  extinguish  the  lamps  and  lanterns  with 
which  the  poor  street- wanderers  strive  to  illumine  their 
darkness,  dimming  and  paling  the  ineffectual  fires, 
until  the  volume  of  gas  at  a  shop  door  cuts  no  better 
figure  than  a  hedge-worm,  and  a  duchess’s  flambeau 
would  veil  its  glories  to  a  will-o’-the-wisp.  A  London 
fog  is,  not  to  speak  profanely,  a  sort  of  renewal  and 
reversal  of  Joshua’s  miracle :  the  sun  seems  to  stand  in 
the  wrong  place,  and  give  a  light  to  the  antii^odes.” 

But  a  country  fog  is  quite  another  matter.  To  say 
nothing  of  its  infrequent  recurrence,  there  is  about  as 
much  of  the  peculiar  characteristic  beauty  which  almost 
all  natural  phenomena  exhibit  to  those  who  have  them¬ 
selves  that  faculty — oftener,  perhaps,  claimed  than 
possessed — a  genuine  feeling  of  Nature.  After  all,  in 
Nature  there  is  no  season  that  has  not  its  charms. 

“  In  Nature  there  is  nothing  melancholy.” 

I'o  healthy  frames  and  minds  at  ease  there  will  even 
be  inspiring  music  in  the  wild  winds  of  November,  and 
something  that  we  love  to  gaze  upon  in  the  gloomy 
strife  of  the  elements.  “  Of  all  the  months  in  the  year,” 
says  Christopher  North,  “  November  in  our  climate, 
whether  in  town  or  country,  bears  the  worst  character. 
It  is  almost  universally  thought  to  be  a  sour,  sulky, 
sullen,  savage,  dim,  dull,  dark,  disconsolate,  yet  design¬ 
ing  month — in  fewer  words,  a  month  scarcely  fit  to 
live.  Abhorring  all  personalities,  we  repent  having 
sometimes  given  in  to  this  national  abuse  of  November. 
We  know  him  well,  and  though  we  admit  at  once  that 
he  is  no  beauty,  and  that  his  manners  are  at  the  best 
bluff,  at  the  worst  repulsive,  yet  on  those  who  choose 
to  cultivate  his  acquaintance  his  character  continues  so 
to  mellow  and  ameliorate  itself  that  they  come  at  last,  if 
not  to  love,  to  like  him,  and  even  to  prefer  his  company 
in  this  season  of  the  year  to  that  of  other  more  brilliant 
visitors.  So  true  is  it  with  months  and  men  that  it 
requires  only  to  know  the  most  unpleasant  of  them, 
and  to  see  them  during  a  favourable  j^hasis,  in  order  to 
regard  them  with  that  Christian  conqflacency  which  a 
good  heart  sheds  over  all  its  habits.  ’Tis  unlucky  for 
November,  poor  fellow !  that  he  follows  October. 
October  is  a  month  so  much  admired  by  the  w'orld 
that  we  often  wonder  he  has  not  been  spoiled.  ‘  What 
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a  glorious  October !’  ‘  Why,  you  will  not  leave  us  till 
October  comes !’  ‘  October  is  the  month  of  all  months, 
and  till  you  see  him  you  have  not  seen  the  Lakes.’  A 
very  different  feeling  indeed  exists  towards  unfortunate 
November.  The  moment  he  shows  his  face  all  other 
faces  arc  glum.  We  defy  month  or  man  under  such  a 
trial  to  make  himself  tolerably  agreeable.” 

November  does  quite  as  much  as  could  be  expected 
of  him,  for  amidst  all  the  eheerlessness  there  suddenly 
shines  out  at  times  a  glorious  sunny  calm  day,  that 
seems  to  indicate  a  good-natured  and  genial  soul.  The 
morning  may  be  sharp,  but  the  hoar  frost  or  thin  ice 
soon  vanishes  before  the  rising  sun.  Or  perhaps  the 
day  begins  in  a  soft,  vapoury  mistiness,  enveloping  the 
whole  country  in  a  veil,  snowy,  fleecy,  and  light  as  the 
smoke  which  one  often  sees  circling  in  the  distance 
from  some  cottage  chimney,  or  as  the  still  whiter 
clouds  which  float  around  the  moon,  and  hnisliing  in 
sunsets  of  surprising  richness  and  beauty,  when  the 
mist  is  lifted  up  from  the  earth  and  turned  into  a  canopy 
of  unrivalled  gorgeousness,  purple,  rosy,  and  golden, 
disclosing  the  splendid  autumn  landscape,  with  its 
shining  rivulets,  its  varied  and  mellow  woodland  tints, 
and  deep  emerald  pasture  lands,  every  blade  and  leaf 
covered  with  a  thousand  little  drops,  as  pure  as  crystal, 
glittering  and  sparkling  in  the  sunbeams  like  the  dew 
on  a  summer's  morning,  or  the  still  more  brilliant 
scintillations  of  frost. 

Rut  frequently,  it  must  be  confessed,  the  mild 
November  day  edges  off  into  a  dense  frosty  evening ; 
the  leaves  of  the  elm  and  the  linden  quiver,  and  vibrate, 
and  flutter  in  the  air,  and  at  length  fall  crisply  on  the 
earth ;  the  sun  gleams  dindy  through  the  fog,  giving 
little  more  of  light  or  heat  than  his  fair  sister  the  lady 
moon.  AVc  begin  to  wrap  our  cloak  closely  round  us, 
and  to  calculate  the  distance  to  our  own  fireside, 
recanting  all  the  way  our  praises  of  November,  and 
longing  for  the  showery,  flowery  April  as  much  as  if 
we  w'cre  a  half-chilled  butterfly,  or  a  dahlia  knocked 
down  by  frost. 

Our  readers  will  remember  that  on  the  night  of  the 
13th  November  last,  or  rather  between  12  and  4  o'clock 
on  the  morning  of  the  14th,  an  extraordinaiy  display  of 
meteors  was  witnessed  in  this  country.  The  November 
meteors  are  an  annual  occurrence,  and  may  bo  looked  for 
from  the  12th  to  the  14th  of  the  present  month,  though 
the  spectacle  is  not  likely  to  be  so  magnificent  as  in 
18GC.  There  had  not  been  such  a  shower  for  thirty-three 
years,  but  in  1833  the  display  as  witnessed  in  North 
America  w-as  still  more  splendid.  The  stars  fell  like 
flakes  of  snow,  and  it  was  calculated  240,000  had  fallen 
during  a  period  of  nine  hours.  From  the  appearance 
presented  it  might  bo  regarded  as  a  grand  and  porten¬ 
tous  display  of  Nature’s  fireworks.  Feldom  has  a  scene 
of  greater  or  more  awful  sublimity  been  exhibited  than 
at  the  Falls  of  Niagara  on  this  memorable  occasion — 
the  two  leading  powers  in  Nature,  water  aud  fire, 
engaging,  as  it  were,  in  an  emulative  display  of  their 
grandeur.  The  awful  roar  of  the  cataract  filled  the 
mind  of  the  spectator  with  an  infinitely  heightened 
sense  of  sublimity,  when  its  waters  were  lightened  up 
by  the  glare  of  the  meteoric  torrent  in  the  sky.  In 


many  parts  of  the  country  the  people  were  terror- 
struck,  imagining  that  the  end  of  the  world  was  come ; 
whilst  those  whose  education  and  vigour  of  mind  pre¬ 
vented  them  from  yielding  to  such  terrors  were,  never¬ 
theless,  vividly  reminded  of  the  grand  description  in 
the  Apocalypse — “The  stars  of  heaven  fell  unto  the 
earth  even  as  a  fig-tree  casteth  her  untimely  figs  when 
she  is  shaken  of  a  mighty  wind.” 

As  there  had  been  a  like  glorious  spectacle  in  the 
year  1799,  besides  minor  showers  in  each  recurring 
November,  theories  were  started  to  account  for  the 
phenomena,  and  predictions  hazarded  as  to  the  time  of 
the  next  great  display.  Humboldt  tells  us,  in  his  Cosmos, 
that  the  acute  mind  of  Olbcrs  led  him  almost  to  pre¬ 
dict  that  the  next  appearance  of  the  phenomenon  of 
shooting-stars  and  fire-balls  intermixed,  falling  like 
flakes  of  snow,  would  not  recur  until  between  the  12th 
and  14th  of  November,  1800.  As  this  time  approached. 
Professor  Newton,  of  America,  reminded  astronomers 
and  the  public  that  it  would  be  worth  while  to  be  on 
their  watch-towers. 

Our  readers  know  the  result.  Everybody  and  every¬ 
body’s  wife,  with  sons  and  daughters,  sat  up  to  see  the 
celestial  fireworks,  and  the  astronomers,  both  profes¬ 
sional  and  amateur,  sent  long  accounts  of  the  pheno¬ 
menon  to  all  the  daily  papers  and  all  the  scientific 
journals.  From  12  o’clock  till  4,  but  especially  between 
half-past  12  and  2,  the  fiery  lances  shot  through  the 
constellations,  the  silver  balls  bombarded  half  the 
heavens.  An  able  astronomer  remarks  that  the  scene 
often  resembled  salvoes  of  artillery  discharged  from  the 
other  side  of  the  sky,  with  the  evident  determination 
to  hit  something  on  the  side  nearer  to  the  spectator. 
The  utter  noiselessness  of  the  entire  display  was,  how¬ 
ever,  one  of  the  most  impressive  parts  of  the  spectacle. 

In  the  present  year  we  are  not  to  look  for  so  grand  a 
sight,  but  still,  if  a  clear  sky  favour  us,  there  will  bo 
more  meteors  than  on  ordinary  nights,  and  it  may  bo 
quite  worth  while  to  sit  up  to  see  them. 

We  must  not  omit  to  say  that  the  great  shower  of 
last  November  has  been  the  occasion  of  an  important 
astronomical  discovery  being  made  by  our  countryman. 
Professor  Adams.  Humboldt  and  others  were  of 
opinion  that  shoals  of  meteors  circulated  round  the 
sun,  in  rings  nearly  coincident  with  the  earth’s  path, 
and  that  at  the  points  where  the  orbits  crossed,  the 
earth  necessarily  ran  against  some  of  them — more  or 
fewer  according  as  the  encountered  portion  of  the  ring 
was  more  or  less  densely  studded  with  bodies.  Professor 
Newton  guessed  that  the  meteors  we  saw  in  November 
were  travelling  in  an  orbit  round  the  sun,  with  a  period 
of  three  hundred  and  fifty-four  days.  As  the  earth  goes 
once  round  the  sun  in  about  three  hundred  and  sixty-fivo 
days,  the  difference  would  be  eleven  days,  aud  so  if  we 
encountered  the  thickest  part  of  the  stream  of  meteors 
in  1833  it  would  bo  thirty-three  years  and  a  quarter 
before  we  came  across  it  again,  since  it  takes  thirty- 
three  and  a  quarter  times  eleven  to  make  up  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five.  Rut  this  was  no  more  than  a 
guess,  and  it  has  turned  out  not  to  be  the  true  account 
of  things.  By  a  laborious  process  of  calculation  Adamn 
has  shown  that  the  period  is  thirty-three  years  and  a 
quarter,  and  the  orbit  of  the  meteors  a  long  oval  hko 
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that  of  the  comets.  Nay,  not  simply  W-e  that  of  a  comet, 
but  agreeing  exactly  with  Tcmpel's  comet,  so  that  there 
can  be  no  rcasoiiahlc  doubt  that  the  meteors  belonged 
to  the  comet’s  tail,  or  at  any  rate  to  the  comet's  train. 
Mr.  Procter  says  that  a  faint  notion  of  the  improb.ability 
of  the  agreement  of  the  two  orbits  being  accidental 
may  be  formed  liy  comparing  it  with  the  improbal)ility 
that  each  man  of  a  company  of  rillemen  .should  lire  fifty 
shots  against  a  target,  and  that  these  should  fall,  shot 
for  shot,  on  the  marks  left  by  another  company. 

Tlie  storms  of  wind  and  rain  already  mentioned  as 
of  frequent  occurrence  in  November  soon  strip  the 
trees  of  their  faded  leaves  and  reduce  them  to  their 
.state  of  winter  nakedness.  One  of  the  first  trees  that 
becomes  naked  is  the  walnut,  which  is  quickly  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  the  mulberry,  horse-chestnut,  sycamore,  lime, 
and  ash.  The  elm  retains  its  verdure  fur  some  time 
longer ;  the  beech  and  oak  arc  the  late.'it  deciduous 
forest  trees  in  casting  their  leaves ;  ajiple  and  peach 
trees  often  remain  green  till  the  latter  end  of  November, 
and  pollard  oaks  and  young  beeches  lose  not  their 
withered  leaves  till  they  are  pushed  off  l>y  the  new 
ones  of  the  succeeding  spring. 

But  ill  casting  off  their  summer  garments  of  rich 
leaves,  the  trees  only  reveal  fresh  objects  of  beauty  and 
delightful  study,  in  the  marvellous  construction  of  their 
noble  skeletons,  in  the  cxiiuisite  tracery  produced  by 
the  intermingling  of  myriad  branches  and  delicate 
twigs,  in  the  lavish  variety  of  character  stamped  iqion 
each  separate  species  of  tree,  and  upon  each  individual 
of  that  species. 

Physiologists  have  remarked  that,  if  the  numerous 
blood-vessels  of  the  human  body  be  accurately 
measured  at  any  certain  distance  from  the  heart,  their 
united  areas  will  be  found  exactly  equal  to  the  area  of 
the  one  main  artery  through  which  the  heart's  blood 
first  flows  to  fill  them.  This  is  what  might  be  expected, 
since  the  blood  which  fills  the  smaller  vessels  is  the 
very  same  which  previously  filled  the  larger  vessel  (the 
aorta).  A  diagram  of  the  circulatory  system — or 
rather  of  all  the  arteries,  from  the  aorta  down  to  the 
small  copi7/ur/cs — would  bear  some  resemblance  to  a  tree 
stripped  of  its  leaves ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  in 
trees  a  branch  preserves  the  same  diameter  until  it 
sends  off  a  smaller  branch  or  twig,  when  it  is  imme¬ 
diately  le.ssencd  by  exactly  the  amount  thus  withdrawn. 
In  his  Modern  Ptiinhru,  Mr.  Buskin  tells  us  that  neither 
the  stem  nor  the  boughs  of  an  oak,  elm,  ash,  hazel, 
willow,  birch,  beech,  poplar,  chestnut,  pine,  mulberry, 
olive,  ilex,  carob,  or  whatever  the  tree  may  be,  tajxr 
except  where  they  fork.  Wherever  a  stem  sends  off  a 
branch,  or  a  branch  a  lesser  bough,  or  a  lesser  bough 
a  bud,  the  stem  or  the  branch  is,  on  the  instant,  less  in 
diameter  by  the  exact  quantity  of  the  branch  or  the 
bough  they  have  sent  off,  and  they  remain  of  the  same 
diameter — or,  if  there  be  any  change,  rather  increase 
than  diminish — until  they  send  off  another  branch  or 
bough.  This  law  is  imperative,  and  without  exception, 
no  bough,  or  stem,  or  twig  ever  tapering  or  becoming 
narrower  towards  its  extremity  by  a  hair's  breadth, 
save  where  it  parts  with  some  portion  of  its  substance 
at  a  fork  or  bud ;  so  that  if  all  t  he  twigs  and  sprays  at 


the  top  and  sides  of  the  tree,  which  arc  and  have  been, 
could  be  united  without  loss  of  space,  they  would  form 
a  round  log  of  at  least  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  from 
which  they  spring.  But  as  the  trunks  of  most  trees 
send  off  twigs  and  S2irays  of  light  under-foliage,  of 
which  every  individual  fibre  takes  iirccisely  its  own 
thickness  of  wood  from  the  imreut  stem,  and  as  many 
of  these  droj)  off,  leaving  nothing  but  a  small  ex¬ 
crescence  to  record  their  existence,  there  is  frequently 
a  slight  and  delicate  ajqiearance  of  ta2)cring  caused  in 
the  trunk  itself,  while  the  same  operation  takes  2>lace 
much  more  extensively  in  the  luauches.  'I'hey  are 
2'>crpctually  2>arting  with  little  S}>ray3  here  and  there, 
and  in  the  U2)per  2iarts  of  the  tree  the  ramifications  take 
2dace  so  constantly  and  delicately  that  the  effect  upon 
the  eye  is  2'rceisely  the  same  as  if  the  boughs  actually 
ta2)crcd. 

It  is  under  date  of  November  Cth  that  Miss  Slitford 
says — “  How  be.autiful  the  lane  is  to-day,  decorated 
with  a  thousand  colours !  The  brown  road,  and  the 
rich  verdure  that  borders  it,  strewed  with  the  2>lnin 
yellow  leaves  of  the  elm  just  beginning  to  fall ;  hedge¬ 
rows  glowing  with  long  wreaths  of  the  bramble,  in 
every  variety  of  purplish  red;  and  overhead  the  un¬ 
changed  green  of  the  fir,  contrasting  with  the  S2)ottcd 
sycamore,  the  tawny  beech,  and  the  dry  sere  le.aves  of 
the  oak,  which  rustic  as  the  light  wind  2)asses  through 
them ;  a  few  common  hardy  yellow  flowers,  whether 
wild  or  cultivated,  as  blue  is  rare — flowers  of  many 
sorts,  but  almost  of  one  tint,  still  blowing  in  spite  of 
the  season ;  and  ruddy  berries  glowing  through  all ! 
How  very  beautiful  is  the  lane !'’ 

In  a  very  lovely  autumn  we  have  the  violets  and 
primroses  re-blossoming,  and  new  crops  of  sweet-peas 
and  mignonette  blending  with  the  chiysanthemum,  the 
^lichaelmas  daisy,  and  the  dahlia,  the  latest  blossoms 
of  the  year  ;  but,  not  presuming  that  we  shall  be 
unusually  favoured  this  year,  we  may  predict  that  by 
the  end  of  the  mouth  the  gentle  race  of  wild  flowers 
will  have  2>Jtssed  away,  and  scarce  a  rain-beaten 
S2iecimen  of  the  never-failing  daisy  remain  to  us.  Our 
gardens  also  will  look  desolate,  most  of  their  floral 
S2)lendours  dead,  the  few  chysanthemums  that  have 
survived  having  a  draggled  and  dirty  look  after  the 
frost  and  lain.  and  naked  stems  and  decaying  leaves 
taking  the  2'laee  of  verdure. 

But  all  beauty  has  not  yet  departed.  The  dark  yew 
is  jewelicd  all  over  with  carnelians,  carved  into  the 
form  of  acorns  and  bells.  Nightshade,  with  foliage 
yet  unimpaired,  decorates  with  its  glossy  berries  the 
thickets  through  which  it  has  all  the  summer  been 
painfully  toiling.  Juuqier  ou  the  heath  protects  with 
sharp  serried  leaves  its  aromatic  berries  from  all 
adventurous  assailiints ;  and  black  bryony,  clinging  to 
the  topmost  bough  in  the  hedgerow',  confesses,  by  its 
withered  stem  and  coloured  leaves,  that  its  yearly  task 
is  conqfletcd,  but  still  holds  aloft  its  coral  berries,  as 
trophies  that  it  retired  not  until  the  victory  w'as 
achieved. 

Turn  the  eye  wheresoever  we  may,  during  our  walks, 
hc2)s  and  haws  abound  on  the  hawthorn  hedges,  and 
where  the  wild  roses  of  summer  hang  swaying  in  the 
wind.  The  bramble-berries,  which  cottage  children 
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love  to  gather,  the  sloes  and  bullaccs,  almost  always  to 
be  found  in  ohl  hedges,  arc  now  plentiful.  Often  is 
seen  growing  among  the  ling  the  pretty  cloudberry, 
only  just  overtopping  the  heather,  its  fruit  of  a  splendid 
orange-colour  when  lipe,  though  rather  too  acid  to 
please  every  taste.  Hut  of  all  the  little  berry-bearing 
beauties,  none  beat  the  bilberry  when  in  bloom,  for  it 
is  then  covered  with  rosy-coloured  wa.\-like  llowers, 
which  few  of  our  choice  greenhouse  plants  excel.  The 
fairy  of  our  shrubs  is,  however,  the  tiny  cranberry, 
wliich  you  must  bend  the  back  to  find,  as  it  only  grows 
three  or  four  inches  high. 

The  most  wonderful  plant  that  bears  berries  is  the 
butcher’s  broom,  winch  may  be  seen  covered  with  fruit 
as  large  as  cherries  in  the  very  deptli  of  winter,  lloth 
flower  and  berry  grow  out  of  the  very  middle  of  the 
leaf.  The  black  berries  of  the  privet  remain  on  the 
branches  all  winter  long,  and  make  a  grand  show  with 
their  large  clusters.  Autumn  has  nothing  more  beauti¬ 
ful  than  wild-cornel,  with  its  deeiJ  purple  berries 
hanging  on  rich  red-coloured  branches,  and  surrounded 
with  golden,  green,  and  crimson  foliage,  as  if  all  the 
richest  hues  of  autumn  were  massed  together  to  beau¬ 
tify  it  and  wreathe  the  black  purples  of  the  berries. 

Beside  all  these  and  many  other  beautiful  berries  we 
have  now  the  ferns  all  ablaze  with  beauty.  Where  is 
there  a  grander  sight  than  a  long  moorland  covered 
with  bracken  at  the  close  of  autumn?  The  foliage  of 
the  trees  is  not  to  be  compared  with  that  outspread 
land  of  crimson  and  gold.  AN’hat  exf^uisitc  beauty  also 
will  the  tribe  of  mosses,  now  in  the  heyday  of  their 
springtide,  unfold  to  any  one  w  ho  w  ill  be  at  the  pains 
to  hold  communion  with  them  ! 

The  farmer  endeavours  to  finish  all  his  ploughing  in 
the  course  of  this  month,  and  then  lays  up  his  instru¬ 
ments  till  the  next  spring.  Thrashing  and  wintering 
cattle  are  resumed ;  many  02ieiations  of  manuring, 
draining,  levelling  ant-hills  and  other  inequalities, 
irrigating,  fencing,  &e.,  go  on  at  intervals,  as  the 
weather  ijcrmits.  Timber  of  all  kinds,  except  that  of 
which  the  bark  is  used,  is  felled.  Gates,  carts,  flakes, 
&c.,  are  made ;  and  these  labours  send  the  husband¬ 
man  with  a  great  relish  to  the  long  fireside  evening, 
and  the  occupation  of  repairing  smaller  implements,  as 
flails,  sieves,  &c. 

The  few  cattle  tliat  arc  out  stand  head  to  head,  as  if 
each  tried  to  warm  the  other  with  its  breath,  or  turned 
round  to  shut  out  the  gloomy  jirosiicct  that  surrounds 
them,  laying  down  their  cars  at  every  whistle  of  the 
wind  tlirough  the  naked  hedges,  'i’hey  will  soon  be 
taken  from  the  exhausted  pastures  and  kept  in  the  yard 
or  stable.  We  see  swine  rooting  in  the  desolate  corn¬ 
fields,  among  the  black  and  rotten  stubble,  while  tlie 
geese  come  draggled  and  dirty  from  the  mu'ldy  jiond, 
which  is  half  choked  up  with  fallen  leaves.  The  hogs 
will  soon  be  put  up  to  fatten ;  the  geese  may  thank  their 
stars  that  they  have  got  beyond  Michaelmas.  Sliccp 
are  now  turned  into  the  turnip-field,  or  in  stormy 
weather  fed  with  hay  at  the  rick.  The  idgeons  in  the 
dove-house  require  to  be  fed,  and  bees  to  be  moved 
under  shelter. 

An  odd  Saxon  name  for  November  was  Blot-moiinlh — 
i.e,,  Llood-month — given  to  it  because  it  was  customary 


at  this  season  to  slaughter  great  numbers  of  cattle,  to  be 
salted  for  winter  use.  I’ossibly  also  there  was  a  refe¬ 
rence  to  the  sacrificial  rites  luactised  at  this  time. 
However  gloomy  the  month  may  be  out  of  doors,  and 
however  bare  the  flehls  and  lanes,  November  is  con- 
l)icuously  rich  in  beef,  mutton,  veal,  pork,  and  house- 
lamb,  as  well  as  in  fish,  poultry,  game,  and  wild-fowl. 

The  whole  race  of  wild  creatures  are  jireparing  for 
the  winter.  Moles  make  up  their  nests,  frogs  sink  to 
the  bottom  of  i^onds  and  ditches,  and  bury  themselves 
in  mud  and  sleep.  The  lizard,  the  badger,  the  hedge¬ 
hog  creel)  into  holes  in  the  earth  and  remain  torpid  till 
spring.  The  bats  hang  themselves  up  by  their  heels  in 
old  barns,  caves,  and  deserted  buildings,  and  wrapping 
themselves  in  the  membranes  of  their  forefeet,  doze 
winter  away.  S(iuirrel3  shut  themselves  up  in  their  winter 
stores,  though  if  the  atmosphere  become  milder  they 
will  be  up  and  away  again,  enjoying  themselves  and 
feeding  on  the  acorns  they  have  stored  up.  The  pretty 
dormouse  coils  itself  up  like  a  ball  of  twine  in  its 
winter  nest,  having  laid  up  acorns,  heps  and  haws,  &c., 
in  case  it  sliould  awake  and  need  them.  But  perhaps 
none  of  the  hibernating  animals  have  taken  more  care 
of  themselves  than  the  long-tailed  ficldmouse,  who  is 
sure  to  have  stored  up  a  large  quantity  of  corn,  or  some 
hundreds  of  nuts  and  acorns. 

Salmon  begin  now  to  ascend  the  rivers  in  order  to 
spawn ;  they  are  extremely  active  fish,  aiid  will  force 
tlieir  way  almost  to  the  sources  of  the  most  rapid 
streams,  overcoming  with  surprising  agility  cataracts 
and  other  obstacles  to  their  progress.  The  season  for 
sprats  corrrrnenccs  on  the  9th. 

When  wild-fowl  are  caught  in  clear  weather  after  a 
fog  they  are  found  to  be  itr  very  fine  corrdition.  This 
arises  from  the  fact  that  they  feed  only  during  twilight, 
except  when  a  fog  occasions  thenr  to  mistake  a  greater 
part  of  the  day  for  the  “  terrder  twilight,”  and  then 
they  are  constantly  cramnring. 

All  our  emigrant  birds  have  departed,  but  the  im- 
rnigrarrts  are  still  corrriitg  in,  the  clamorous  flocks 
awaking  us  by  their  screaming  in  the  still  night.  Most 
of  our  aquatic  birds  land  irr  the  night,  though  long 
strings  of  wild  geese  arc  often  seeir  forming  a  V-like 
figrrre  in  the  air,  as  they  wiirg  their  way  to  our  fenny 
and  marshy  lands  in  the  daytime.  Though  the  heron 
may  rrow  arrd  then  be  seen  standing  as  motionless  as  if 
sculptured  irr  marble  at  some  bend  of  a  river  or  stream, 
it  is  now  rather  a  scarce  bird,  for  there  are  not  more 
than  four  or  five  heronries  in  England,  in  which  they 
build  and  breed  close  together  like  rooks.  It  is  not 
migratory,  though  it  may  be  seen  in  some  parts  of  our 
island  at  this  season  where  it  rarely  appears  during  any 
other  portion  of  the  year.  The  skylark,  which  has  long 
been  silent,  may  now  be  heard  in  open  sunny  places : 
it  has  been  heard  on  the  downs  in  Surrey  in  December. 

As  to  the  insects,  Thomas  Hood  shall  incidentally 
explain  our  omission  of  them  in  giving  some  o£  the 
negative  characteristics  of  the  month  : — 

“  No  wfirmth,  no  clieerfalucss,  no  hcaltlifnl  case— 

No  comtortaUo  feel  in  any  rarmber — 

No  Blmile,  no  sbiuo,  no  huHcrJIics.  no  f-ces. 

No  fruits,  no  Hovers,  no  kaves,  uo  LitJs— 

Na)c:a’;ei' !  ’ 


feathers  and  a  full-blown  rose.  Strings  of  white  ribbon. 


an  opening  season. 


THE  FASHIONS. 


C32. — Walkikg  Toilet. 


Flat  bonnet,  with  jet  stripes.  Lace  border,  sew’n  on 
under  a  row  of  beatls.  This  paletot,  of  dark  chestnut 
cloth,  has  a  separate  piece  which  proceeds  from  the 


At  tlie  moment  we  write  this  letter  the  /cte  has  not 
yet  arrived,  but  we  have  assisted  at  a  view  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  new  chapeaux  which  arc  prepared  for  the 
occa.sion. 

AVe  have  seen  shapes  rather  larger  than  those  of  the 


under-part  of  the  arm,  and  falls  ten  inches  lower  summer,  though  still  very  small,  and  w’ith  tuiy  curtains. 


than  the  sides  of  the  paletot,  which  is  cut  very  short. 
A  passementerie  border,  forming  a  Grecian  pattern, 
and  edged  with  long  drooping  orna¬ 
ments,  is  placed  all  round  the  paletot. 

Pointed  epaulette  and  square  tabs  M 

falling  on  the  back.  m 

633. — ^AV.\lkixg  Toilet.  ^ 

Velvet  bonnet  of  a  round  shape,  with 
a  flat  crown,  trimmed  with  golden 
flowers  and  foliage ;  the  brim  is  lowered 
at  the  sides.  Velvet  paletot,  scalloped  k 

out  all  round  with  long  and  square  lap-  J 

pets  in  front  and  at  the  back,  termi-  ■ 

nated  with  a  deep  fringe.  The  orna-  ■ 

mentation  consists  of  silk  plaits  and  fl 

small  crochet  patterns  in  each  scallop 
a.s  well  as  upon  the  square  lappets.  jH 

RtUijkuse  sleeve,  scalloped  out  and  Ka 

trimmed  in  the  same  way  as  the  edges  jH 

of  the  paletot.  Short  dress  trimmed 
to  match. 


THE  FASHIONS. 

With  November  and  its  biting  winds 
and  cold  rain,  its  dark,  dreary  days, 
rarely  enlivened  by  a  ray  of  sunshine, 
we  enfaus  de  Paris  are  glad  to  take 
up  our  winter  quarters  again 
after  a  few  months  of  villegiatiira, 
travelling,  or  sea-bathing.  ’Tis 
true  the  court  is  still  at  Biarritz, 
and  that  many  families  of  the 
aristocracy  are  enjoying  their  vie 
de  chateau  and  the  pleasures  of 
field-sports,  not  thinking  of  re-  . 

turning  to  town  until  Christ-  r 
mas.  But  every  one  is  not  of  the  ^ 
elite,  every  one  does  not  possess 
a  chateau,  and 
families  who  can 
afford  but  a  few 
months’ relaxation 
from  busy  city 
life  to  themselves 


The  chaperon  bonnet  quite  reminds  one  of  the 
style  of  headgear  worn  in  the  reign  of  our  Henry  IV, 

and  Queen  Bess 


and  children  rarely  stay  away  later  than  the  end  of 
October. 

The  1st  of  November  is  a  great  day  in  Paris — La 

To’tssaint,  All  Saints’  Day.  On  that  day  there  is  quite 
an  exhibition  of  new  winter  bonnets  at  Notre  Dame 
and  La  Madeleine,  this  being  considered  the  fittest 
ne.caaion  for  the  disnlav  of  novelties  in  the  fashions  of 


of  England.  The 
border  is  turned 
“P  slightly  in 

Bi  -W  front,  and  so  is 

a  ^  k  >.!>  the  curtain  at  the 

?  back.  Thebonnet 

fits  like  a  close 
cap,  very  short 

Chaperon  bon- 
\  velvet  are 

V^\  trimmed  with 

crosBway  bands 
of  satin,  with 
gauffered  velvet 
/  ''•^s  flowers  and 
y'  leaves,  and  with 

gold  and  silver 
ornaments. 

A  new  style 
Empire  bonnet 
has  a  small  crown 
raised  a  little 
above  the  border. 

A  bonnet 
this  shape  is  made 
M  entirely  of  black 

B  velvet.  Upon  the 

|w\  »  frontborderthere 

iM  »  aigrette 

'■  ^  composed  of 

^  wheatears  of  gilt 

H  metal;  a  few  of 

same  fasten 

-  IKh  M  a  bow  of  black 

jltl  *  lace  at  the  back  of 

bonnet.  The 
finished 

fi  off  with  long 

** 

-m  strings  of  gros- 

^  grain  ribbon. 

'  ■  AVe  also  see  a 

■^^5  ^  -V  a  great  many  fan- 

'  «  chons  with  large 

■  mantilla  veils 

’i  falling  over  the 

J  neck  at  the  back, 

■  ^  If  and  continued  in 

front  into  long 
^  lappets  which  are 

;  _  -  -  fastened  upon  the 

■  bosom. 

-i;  “■  Thus  a  small 

■  ■ '  ■"  “  —  fanchon  of  mauve 

^■G  Toilet.  teny  velvet,  bor¬ 

dered  with  small 

satin  rouleaux  of  the  same  colour,  is  completed  by  a 
mantilla  veil  of  white  lace  fastened  in  front  with  a 
silver  brooch.  The  mauve  velvet  is  edged  with  a  narrow 
silver  fringe,  and  on  one  side  there  is  a  bunch  of  soft 
mauve  feathers  tipped  with  silver. 

A  Mary  Stuart  bonnet  is  made  of  pleated  white  gros- 
trrain.  On  one  side  there  is  a  bunch  of  small  curled 


-AA'alkixg  Toilet. 
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A  chaporou  bonnet  of  ISisinarck  velvet  is  trimmed  ,  a  j;ilt  comb ;  long  Alexandra  curls  hang  on  the 
with  a  golden  coronet  and  a  bunch  of  brown  feathers  neck. 


tipped  with  gold. 

Velvet  bonnets,  of  any  colour  to  corre.spond  with 
the  toilet,  are  trimmed  with  a  gold  or  silver  aigrette 
laid  ui)on  the  edge  of  the  border. 

We  .see  much  less  jet  upon  bonnets  than  last  winter. 
Tlu're  is  no  new  shape  to  be  noticed  in  the  way  of  hats. 
Young  ladiesalmostuniforinlv 
wear  the  flat  toipiet.  Tliis 
somewhat  singular  headgear, 
placed  on  the  top  of  a  high 
chignon,  comes  sloping  over 
the  forehead,  and  to  it  is 
att.ached  a  masque  voilette  of 
black  lace,  coming  down  just 
to  the  lip.s.  and  tied  in  lapj)ets 
at  the  back. 

We  notice  a  toquet  of  this 
style  made  of  violet  gros- 
grain  silk  bound  with  velvet. 

I’he  masque  voilette  of  black 
lace  is  fastened  round  th 
eilge  of  it  with  gold  corn- 
tlowers. 

Others  of  brown  velvet 
are  trimmed  round  with  a 
garlanil  of  tinted  foliage  of 
different  shades  of  the  same 
colour. 

Our  illustration  No.  (Jol 
shows  the  prf.se nt  style  of 
bonnets.  The  first  figure 
wears  a  fanchon  bonnet  nnele 
of  fluted  terry  velvet,  with  a 
bow  of  ribbon  on  the  top 
and  ends  falling  on  the  right 
side.  Long  ribbon  loojjs  of 
unequal  length  with  ends  are 
fastened  to  the  b.aek  and 
bang  over  the  chignon. 

The  other  bonnet  is  of  ' 
blue  velvet  edged  with 
silver  cord.  Two  flat 
bows  of  velvet  .also  edge  1 
with  cord  are  placed  one 
above  the  other  in  front. 

Lsng  soft  blue  feathers  i 

tipped  with  silver  adorn  & 

the  left  side. 

The  third  en¬ 
graving  is  a 
black  velvet 
toquet  bor- 
deru  1  with 
short  curie  1 
feath'-rs.  and 
an  aignette 
fastened  on 
the  left 
side  with  a 
twisted  cl.asp 
of  gilt  metal. 

The  first 


The  last  coiffure  has  the  hair  combeil  quite  off  the 
face,  and  arranged  in  loops  on  the  top  of  the  head,  and 
ornamented  with  ro.ses  and  foliage,  'the  chignon  is 
comjmsed  of  six  curls.  A  long  curl  hangs  behind  the 
left  ear. 

Li  mantles  the  prevailing  jjattern  is  still  the  paletot, 
although  it  undergoes 
various  modifications. 

A  'I'he  Eugenie  mantle  is. 

.at  the  back,  in  shape 
w  flp  like  a  circular  cape.  In 

.  front  it  re.senibles  a  loose 

paletot.  Double  sleeves 
form  the  transition  be- 
1;^,^  tween  these  t  wo  different 

nates  on  either  side  in 
wide  flowing  sleeves. 
11  under  which  tight  paletot 

I ' i^Pi ‘ 

r  ‘■oiitiuued  into 

'  lappets.  Some  are 

'  *'*  t'ldy. 

■  b'****^’'**  '**” 

:  x!Kr  ^'b'ttte  tabs  all  round. 

Another  has  deip  ])oints 
front  and  at  the  back. 
'  I  1 1 1  besides  ;dl  these  fanei- 

||;|hiils  fully  cut-out  loose  pale- 

y- tff'fjyf,  tots,  there  are  tight- 

•lyi;  ■  fitting  ones  with  waist- 

bands. 

Nor  must  wt-  omit  the 
redingote.  a  tight-titting 
paletot  cut  out  much 
. '  id  like  a  I’rincess  dress,  but 

opening  with  revers  at 
>  A  and  fasti'iicd 

\  i\  I  \  4  \  I  *  slantways  all  the  way 

9  I  \  1  \  I  \  4'-^  down.  The  sleeves  are 

1  S  V  I  \i  vFl  tight.  The  redingote  is 

IS  \l  iibove  seven  inches 

xli  Sr  shorter  than  the  dress. 

'  ys  These,  with  circul.ar 

..-f  eajics,  which  are  worn 

either  as  overalls  or  ear- 
/ry.  riage  wraps,  or  else  in 

t'tt-‘h  materials  for  opera- 
-  cloaks,  tire  alumt  all  the 
■  '  new  models  one  sees. 

The  fashion  of  wearing 
^  jialetots  of  the  same 

material  as  the  dress, 
which  .seems  likely  to 
prevail  through  the 
winter,  brings  with  it 
that  of  throwing  some 


C33. — ^Walking  Toilkt. 


coiffure  in  illustration  C.'!,")  is  frizzed  in  front,  .ami 
combed  up  over  a  thick  plait  placed  r.ather  low  on  the 
forehejid.  The  back  hair  is  tied  in  the  centre,  and 
divided  into  five  loops,  which  are  separated  and  sur¬ 
rounded  with  plait.s.  The  second  engraving  is  com¬ 
posed  of  a  waved  bande.au  brought  rather  low  on 
the  forehead,  and  adorned  with  dai.sies,  fern-leaves, 
and  grass.  'The  b.ack  hair  is  arranged  in  two  circles, 
with  a  thick  loop  in  the  centre,  and  two  smaller 
ones  at  the  top.  It  is  ornamented  with  daisies  and 


more  anqile  and  warmer  garment  over  the  toilet.  'I'his 
is  especially  convenient  with  pretty  walking  co.stumes. 
which  are  sometimes  hardly  sullicient  to  protect  one 
from  the  cold  in  the  streets. 

An  .ample  circular  cape  is  the  most  suit.able  shape  for 
this  style  of  mantle,  used  exclusively  as  a  wrap  to  wear 
over  the  ])aletot. 

Our  I’arisian  ladies  have  taken  English  waterproof 
cloaks  into  great  favour  this  autumn.  These  cloaks  are 
for  the  most  part  long  loose  paletots  with  hoods,  .and 
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arc  more  useful  than  elegant ;  but  soinetiuies  they  are 
made  with  a  double  cape,  the  upper  one  of  which  is 
thrown  back  over  the  arm. 

'I’he  new  models  of  winter  paletots  arc  not  as  pro¬ 
fusely  trimmed  with  jet  as  tliey  Avere  last  year.  Deep 
lace  borders  are  used  for  omaaienting  velvet  mantles. 

(.’loth  paletots  are  both  neatly  :ind  elegantly  trimmed 
with  flat  silk  braid,  e.l  .ed  on  either  side  with  a  satin 
piping,  anil  with  line  silk  soutache  arranged  in  coils, 
circles,  sheaf.  I'iuc,  and  o'.her  patterns,  or  sometimes 
merely  in  imitation  of  a  row  of  liat  buttons. 

We  have  seen  paletots  of  black,  dark  brown,  and 
violet  dnq)  fnunxitn  thus  triinnic  1.  wl.ich  are  of  a  most 
(Ustiii'jm  style.  The  material  is  thick  cloth,  line  and 
smooth  outside,  and  of  a  long-haired,  plushy  t  xturo  on 
the  wrong  side,  very  warm  and  eomfortable  indeed. 

For  walking  costumes  we  see  a  great  many  cloth 
dresses,  with  underskirt  and  paletot  to  match,  trimmed 
with  fine  black  silk  braid-work  patterns.  I 

Cotton  velvet  of  good  quality,  calk  1  in  Paris  r.  lorr.-. 
A)i<ilais,  is  also  much  used  for  the  costume,  both  in 
black  and  colours,  especially  dark  blue  and  violet,  and 
of  different  shades  of  brown. 

We  liavc  noticed  complete  costume.-,  of  cotton  velvet, 
double  skirt,  and  paletot  sccdloped  out  and  bound  with 
a  strij)  of  gros-grains  silk,  above  which  was  placed  a 
narrow  jilait  of  satin,  the  wdiolo  being  ox  the  same 
colour  as  the  velvet. 

Another  dress  of  the  .same  material  was  trimmed 
with  a  wiile  strip  of  gros-grain  silk,  over  which  was 
placed  a  plait  of  satin  of  the  same  colour.  This  trim¬ 
ming  was  put  on  over  the  seam  on  either  side  of  the 
front  width,  in  necklaces  upon  the  bodice,  and  bracelets 
upon  the  coat-sleeves. 

Madame  I’ieffort,  whom  we  always  consult  upon 
novelties  in  the  fashioms,  1ms  been  making  several  very 
prettily  ornamented  visiiing  tlres.-.e3  of  black  gros-grain 
silk  this  week. 

One  IS  made  whh  r.  double  skirt,  fhe  under  one  is 
trimmed  with  two  stitched  cross-strips  of  violet  satin, 
the  uf.pcr  one  with  two.  'I'his  uppiu-  skirt  is  epen  in 
Tront  and  lined  w  ith  violet  silk  ;  it  is  looped  iqi  in  the 
Pompadour  style,  w  ith  a  wide  black  sash,  bound  with 
violet  satin,  and  fixed  in  several  places  w'ith  large 
rosettes  of  the  same.  'I'he  bodice  and  sleeves  are 
ornamented  to  correspond. 

Another  dress  of  black  gros-grain  silk  is  made  with 
a  short  skirt,  cut  straight  at  the  back,  rounded  off  at 
the  sides,  and  coming  down  into  a  deep  point  in  front ; 
it  is  bordered  all  round  Avith  two  rouleaux  of  Avhite 
satin  and  edged  Avith  a  narrow  border  of  black  and 
•ftdiitc  passementerie,  finished  off  Avith  round  Avhite  silk 
grclots.  A  Avide  black  sish  is  finished  off  in  long 
square  lappets  trimmed  Avith  three  Avhito  rouleaux  and 
the  same  passementerie  border  and  grclots.  The  lyidcr 
skirt  is  of  white  cashmere  Avith  a  fluted  border  headed 
with  a  pattern  embroidered  in  Avhite. 

We  also  saw  at  ^ladamc  Pieffort’s  splendid  mate¬ 
rials  about  to  be  made  up  for  visiting  or  CA'cning 
di'fssos. 

Silk  veh'et  of  the  richest  shade  of  rnjiuchtc,  nastur¬ 
tium  colour ;  velvets  and  satin  in  scvcixil  shades  of  deep 
crimson  and  orange,  and  of  all  shades  of  P.isiiiarck 


brown.  These.  Avilh  violet  and  moss  green,  Avill  be  the 
most  fashionable  colours  tliis  winter. 

We  noticed  also  a  splendid  opera  clo.ak.  destined  for 
the  (iucen  of  llolkiiid  It  was  of  rich  crimson  cloth, 
(■.iniiued  Avlth  red  and  gold  passementerie,  and  fastened 
at  the  neck  Avitli  rod  and  gold  cord  and  tassels.  This 
cloak  is  in  slnqie  a  long  and  anqde  circular  cape. 

'I’o  obtain  move  general  and  complete  information 
about  new  materials  and  modes,  Ave  pai  1  a  visit  to  the 
great  maija.du  dc  of  the  Louvre,  a  Avare- 

houso  of  Avorld-wi.le  reputation,  and  of  the  largest 
kind  ill  Paris.  'I’here  avc  first  examine  1  Avoolleu  and 
fancy  materials  for  morning  and  Avalking  dre.sses. 

Among  iliese  avc  noticed  very  handsome  silky  poplins 
of  lieautiful  colours,  line  cloth  especially  suitable  for 
la  lies'  dresses,  a  new  kind  of  rep  ribbed  slantways, 
and  ACiy  luvtty  chine  materials  in  black  and  Avliite, 
brown  of  various  sha  les,  violet  and  Avhite  or  black,  and 
so  on. 

A  new  material  called  t!;/rd  is  inotiled  black  and 
Avhite,  or  bi’own  of  two  sha  les,  and  is  in  great  favour 
for  autumn  dresses. 

Fnglish  materials  arc  quite  the  vogue  in  Paris  this 
season — tweed,  Avaterproof  cloth,  tartan,  and  serge.  A 
kind  of  t'.AVcd  particularly  preferred  here,  and  AA'hich 
reseinhles  liusey-Avoolsey,  is  called  knickerbocker,  a 
Iiard  name  for  the  French  tongue,  but  one  Avhich  only 
adds  a  .spice  of  strangeness  to  tlie  novelty  of  the 
material  uoav  largely  use  I  for  complete  Avalking  cos¬ 
tumes. 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  ncAv  iiittcdlic  tissues, 
so  called  because  a  fcAv  threads  of  gold  and  silver  are 
woven  in  Avith  the  AA'oollcn  material.  There  is  just 
enough  to  throw  a  glow  o\er  the  dress  Avithout  giving 
it  too  glittering  an  appearance.  The  handsomest  of 
these  r.K  taJUc  tissues  are  the  dark  blue  or  broAvn  Avith 
gold  tlircads,  and  the  deep  crimson  or  violet  Avith  silver 
ones. 

Complete  Avalking  costumes  arc  made  of  all  these 
materials,  and  are  very  simply  trimmed  Avith  emssway 
bands  of  the  same,  piped  Avith  silk  or  satin,  and  avIiIi 
largo  ornamental  buttons. 

'i'hc  illustration  No.  COG  sIioavs  a  Avalking  toilet 
made  of  the  above  material.  It  consists  of  a  double- 
breasted  tight-fitting  jacket  Avith  sleeves  u  la  Juice, 
short  skirt,  and  petticoat ;  the  avIioIc  is  trimmed  Avith 
narroAv  flouncing  headed  with  braid. 

Silk  materials  arc  this  Avinter  especially  thick  and 
rich;  self-coloured  poult  dc  soie,  shot  silks,  chine  or 
brocaded  tissues  arc  all  made  of  a  stout  quality,  ollier- 
Avise  they  Avould  not  look  avcU  for  modern  gored 
dresses. 

In  mantles  avc  saAV  double-breasted  paletots,  but¬ 
toned  slantAvays  on  one  side,  in  lambskin  cloth,  lined 
Avith  fur. 

Muscovite  paletots  of  dark  broAvu  cloth,  trimmed  all 
round  Avith  a  liorder  of  .sable. 

(iuito  a  collection  of  rich  black  gros-grain  silk 
mantles,  entirely  lined  Avith  petit  grin. 

Also  black  A'clA'ct  paletot.s,  lined  Avith  the  same  fur, 
and  trimmed  all  round  Avith  Sable  or  inineA'cr. 

Opera  cloaks  of  silk  plusli,  AvIth  pretty  hoods  iificd 
Avith  coloured  silk,  and  carriage  Avraps  of  plaid  tartan, 
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or  of  miilli  ton  oaslinierc,  linod  with  flannel  and  fastened 
at  the  neck  with  cords  and  tassels. 

Wc  also  examined  a  varied  series  of  rcatly-inade 
dresses. 

For  inorniii"  >/<//%<;.'’,  skirts  and  loose  jackets  of 
Eiouline  rep,  trimmed  with  crossway  bands  of  ca.shmciv. 

AValking  costumes  of  all  the  above-mentioned  mate¬ 
rials,  composed  of  a  double  skirt  and  paletot.  The 
upper  skirt  is  often  merely  simulated  by  the  trimming. 

Eleg.ant  travelling  costumes  of  serge,  the  upper  skirt 
looped  up  over  the  under  one  with  t.abs  bound  with 
silk  and  fastened  with  ornament.al  buttons  of  black 
enamel  and  dull  gold. 

.\nd  simple  costumes  of  waterproof  tweed,  two  skirts 
and  a  double-breasted  paletot,  in  scver.al  shades  of 
brown  .and  dark  grey. 

Of  crinolines  there  is  a  complete  assortment,  for 
crinolines,  though  now  reduced  to  sm.all  proportions, 
do  not  appear  likely  to  be  discarded  this  rviiiter. 

Ihit  we  le.ave  the  vast  mut/asius  of  the  I.ouvre,  which 


INTKr.  BoN’KETS. 

it  would  take  m.any  days  thoroughly  to  explore,  to  j  .-^y 
a  visit  to  another  warehouse  we  have  to  recommend  to 
our  roiiders — I.a  sialic  des  Indes,  24  and  20,  Fassage 
Verdeau,  where  fresh  collections  of  foulards  for  drosses 
have  ju.st  arrived,  llie  greater  part  of  the  patterns 
are  small  designs  of  a  very  diftiiKjne  style  upon  .a  black 
ground. 

Our  readers  will,  we  are  sure,  tlnink  us  for  pointing 
out  to  them  those  materials  to  which  the  great  success 
they  h.ave  obtained  at  the  Universal  E.xhibition  have 
given  quite  the  vogue.  0\iv  ri>ii(iirHres  compose  visit¬ 
ing  toilets  with  them ;  all  trimmings  are  suitable  fo.- 
foul.ard,  and  the  velvet  patterns  cut  out  and  worked  in 
applique  which  are  being  prejiared  for  ornamenting 
winter  dresses  are  e.specially  desigiu'd  for  foulard. 

Our  subscribers  are  aware  that  the  proprietor  of  l.a 
^lalle  des  Indes  sends  post  fne  his  collection  of  spei  i- 
mens,  which  enables  ladies  to  choose  .at  the  beginning 
of  each  se.ason  the  eh.arming  novelties  brought  out  foi 
the  benefit  of  his  clients  in  alt  countries. 


CCo.— New  Paiusian  Coiffures. 


DcscninioN  of  our  bonnet  plate. 

Xo.  1. — Terry  velvet  of  a  novel  shape,  with  apleatr-l 
crown.  The  border  is  trimmed  with  lace,  edged  with  a 
twisted  cord  of  silk  to  match,  and  ornamented  all  round 
with  a  string  of  long  white  jet  beads  lieautiful  ro 
with  iire-eolourod  foliage  complete  the  ornament  of  llii' 
entirely  new  model.  Satin  strings. 

Xo  2. — Velvet  bonnet  with  a  firm  cro^vn  for  a  walk¬ 
ing  toilet.  This  bonnet  is  trimmed  round  with  a  deep 
lace  border,  tied  at  the  back,  the  ends  of  which  stream 
over  the  chignon.  The  under  part  of  the  front  border  j 
is  trimmed  with  a  small  velvet  bandeau.  Mauve  strings. 

Xo.  3. — Bonnet  of  blue  ttnirersel  velvet,  with  a  flat 
crown,  ornamented  in  front  with  a  curled  white  feather. 
'I’lie  back  of  this  elegant  bonnet  is  covered  with  a  hand¬ 
some  lace  border,  the  ends  of  which  form  lajipcts.  The 
inside  is  trimmed  with  a  blue  velvet  pleating. 

Xo.  4. — Black  velvet  bonnet  in  the  Mary  Stuart  style. 
The  border  forms  a  point  in  front ;  it  is  miioh  raised  at 
the  sides,  and  edged  all  round  with  a  silver  cord.  This 
bonnet  is  triinm.  d  at  the  back  with  a  wide  bonier  of 
black  lace,  which  simulates  a  curtain,  and  is  continued 
at  the  shies  so  as  to  fonn  lappets.  A  bird  with  lonj 
.spread-out  feathers  is  fastened  in  front. 

Xo.  h. — Evening  coiiTurc  in  the  First  Empire  style, 
compo.sed  of  a  wide  cross-strip  of  velvet  forming  a  ban¬ 
deau,  edged  on  either  side  with  a  narrow  lace  border;  it 
.surrounds  tlie  forehead,  and  is  tied  under  the  chignon. 

-V  garland  of  foliage  of  Bismarck-coloured  velvet  ii 
phieoil  above  it  and  completes  the  ornament. 

Xo.  (!. — Evening  cap,  composed  of  two  ple.ated  lac. 
bonlers.  mounted  upon  ribbon.  Tliis  cap  is  oriiamcutci 
with  bows  over  the  forehead  and  loojrs  in  front.  TIk 
wi  le  lace  lappets  are  covered  with  a  coloured  velvet 
liliboii  ill  the  ceMitrc,  and  fastened  under  the  chignon 
falling  straight  at  the  back. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  PATTERN. 

THE  ItED  KOSE  WUE.VTII. 

l\Iateri.als :  Thive-eighths  of  a  yard  of  c.anvas ;  ; 
.skeins  of  dark  green  wool,  4  skeins  of  second  shade 
3  skeins  of  tliird  shade,  2  skeins  of  lightest  shad. 

3  skeins  of  tlaik  red,  3  skeins  of  second  shade,  4  slui.  ‘ 
of  third  shade,  2  skeins  of  fourth  shade,  2  skeins  ei| 
lightest  shade,  24  skeins  of  grey  for  grounding.  I 
This  is  a  pattern  which  ladies  require  for  Lamp  o  | 
vase  mats,  watch-pockets,  toilet  pincushions,  and  so  on| 
l"or  such  small  articles  it  can  be  worked  in  tent  stiUl| 
on  fine  canvas.  Thus  worked  upon  silk  canvas,  it| 
would  look  remarkably  pretty  for  a  pair  of  round  liauu|- 
screens  with  bamboo  mounting,  such  as  are  now  s  | 
fashionable,  or  for  the  cover  of  a  glove  or  handkerclii'  1 
sachet.  Tn  tlic  latter  case,  initials  might  be  cmbroi| 
dered  in  the  centre  of  the  wreath.  I 

If  worked  on  coarse  canvas,  with  double  Berlin  wol’I 
our  pattern  is' suitable  for  a  small  round  sofa-cushio 
child’s  c'.iair,  pillow,  or  footstool.  It  should  be  ground-'  | 
with  a  very  light  shade.  Should  the  I’oir.padour  .st)!| 
be  preferred,  the  ro.scs  may  be  worked  in  bright  -sha  l.|  j 
of  pink  and  the  grounding  in  light  tunpioise  blue,  P 
Madame  Adolphe  Goiibaud,  33,  Bathbouc-placJ 
O-xford-street,  I..ondon,  W.,  supplies  the  above  inatci 
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63G. — AVai.king  Toilet. 

Indoor  Toilet. — riuipure  licaddre.ss,  arranged  in  a 
point  at  the  b.aek;  the  front  is  cut  out  in  scallops,  con¬ 
tinued  in  long  lappets  hanging  on  the  shoulders.  Plain 
blue  silk  dress  williout  any  pleat.s.  LiMte  pardessus  of 
grey  silk,  cut  slanting  and  slightly  fitting  at  the  waist; 
it  is  entirely  edged  with  two  rows  of  blue  velvet,  and 
fastened  at  the  top  with  a  cordeliere.  Plain  tight 
sleeves. 

COSTUIIE  FOR  A  I^ITTLE  OlRL  FROM  ElGHT  TO  TeN 
Years  Old. — Hungarian  toquet  of  black  velvet,  adorned 
with  a  white  feather ;  black  velvet  costume,  lined  with 
white  silk  and  trimmed  with  white  silk  br.aid.  The 
paletot  has  two  long  front-pieces,  and  is  slightly 
fitting  at  the  waist  ;  it  is  edged  with  swansdown. 
Black  boots. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  FASHION  I’L.\TE. 


Visiting  Toilet. — 'White  terry  velvet  bonnet,  with  a 
small  flat  curtain  of  violet  velvet ;  the  front  is  adorned 
with  a  violet  velvet  bandeau ;  white  satin  strings ; 
violet  plush  velvet  dress.  The  plain  gored  skirt  has  a 
long  train.  The  upper  dress  forms  a  casaque  with  a 
straight  collar  .and  a  high  bo, lice,  cut  slanting  so  as  to 
cross  on  the  side  where  it  is  closed  by  a  row  of  silk 
buttons,  with  large  button-holes.  This  upper  dress 
is  ornamented  with  embroidered  black  silk  palms,  and 
terminated  by  a  deep  lace  flounce.  I’laiu  tight  sleeve, 
covered  by  a  large  Venetian  lace  sleeve. 
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OPEPvAS,  PLAYS,  ENTEIITAIN.MEXTS,  &c. 

7E  have  Lc^jun  the  tlicatrical  season  in  London 
with  more  than  ordinary  briskness.  All  the 
housi'S  are  ojien,  and  at  Her  ^lajesty's  Mr.  ^lajdeson 
has  ventured  on  a  fi  w  operatic  rojircscntations,  “sup¬ 
ported  by  the  principal  tniislt  s  of  the  theatre." 

At  Covent  (iarden  the  Promenade  Concerts  have 
been  increasinj^ly  attractive.  Siynor  llottesini  and 
Herr  Stiauss,  in  their  separate  departments,  have  done 
all  that  could  be  c.xpected;  the  classical  music  has  been 
fairly  c.vccuted,  and  the  “popular’  music,  song  and 
dance,  has  been  nightly  applauded.  Johann  Strauss’s 
new  valse,  “Londumr's  I!uu'[uels,’’  and  the  “Cham¬ 
pagne"  pol!:a,  have  been  well  received;  and  Madame 
Agatha  States,  Fanny  Iluddart,  Mr.  Ueiiwick,  Mr. 
Kigby,  Hughes  and  Kcynolds  have  each  carried  off  a 
fair  share  of  public  favour.  ^Vhile  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  Coveut  (iarden  entertahnnents,  under  Mr. 
Russell's  management,  will  bear  no  comparison  with 
the  concerts  given  under  the  ilircction  of  the  lute  Mr. 
Alfred  Mellon,  it  is  still  true  that  a  fair  amount  of 
good  music  has  been  given  by  artists  of  some  celebrity, 
and  that  the  concerts  have  afforded  a  very  pleasant 
mode  of  passing  an  evening. 

The  doors  of  “  (Jl  1  Drury"’  have  opened  again,  and 
legitimacy  holds  its  own.  !Mr.  Phelps's  King  John  has 
j  lost  nothing  of  its  cold-blooded  villainy,  treachery, 
and  cowardice  ;  indeed,  the  oftener  Mr.  Phelps  assumes 
this  character  the  lU'nv  inteiisilied  becomes  his  imjier- 
sonation.  There  is  something  horribly  real  in  his 
insidious  iustruetion  to  Hubert — 

“Tl:ro\v  tliiiic  cyo  on  you  Imy.” 

Every  slight  movement  of  the  eyelids  even  tells  of  the 
“deiith’  and  “grave"’  he  iiu’ans  for  Arthur.  Mr. 
Pheljis  has  be.n  akso  personating  .Macbeth  with  all  his 
accustomed  force ;  the  character  h.as  also  been  very 
ably  sustained  by  Harry  Sullivan.  ^Irs.  Hermann 
Vezin  plays  the  Seottisli  Jezebel  with  tolerable  success. 
The  MiHir  (til  l  /k's  Mm,  with  all  Sir  Henry  Hishop's 
music,  has  been  brought  out  as  an  after-piece,  and  has 
met,  as  so  old  a  favourite  should,  with  a  very  llattering 
'  reception.  The  Do>je  of  I 'e/n'fe  is  to  be  produced  early 

I  in  Xovember. 

At  the  Hayinarket,  Shakspcarc's  e':quisitc  love  idyl 
Romeo  ami  Jnlkt,  with  its  tragic  .sentiment  pervading, 
.  has  given  place  to  come  ly  with  its  popular  delineators, 
I  Miss  Amy  Sedgwick  and  Mr.  Sothern,  each  unrivalled 
3  in  their  own  paiiicular  and  world-renowned  impersona- 
i  tions.  The  names  of  these  two  popular  favourites  will 
I  certainly  go  down  to  posterity  as  the  sole  and  un- 
1  crinalled  representatives  of  Hester  (Irazebrook  and 
i  Lord  Dundicary.  In  ,ln  Uiu'iital  Muieh  the  fair 
^  comt'dimiic  had  the  advantage  of  tlic  co-operation  of 
=  that  very  rising  young  actor  Mr.  Kendal,  who  can 
j  both  h)ok  and  jilay  the  (lentleimu,  one  of  the  most 
1  difficult  of  rolcit,  to  perfection.  'J'hc  screaming  farce  of 
I  To  l\iris  and  Rdcle,  in  which  the  irrisistibly  comic 
;  Buckstone  for  months  provoked  s’.iouts  of  laughter,  has 
[  at  length  given  wiiy  to  a  new  farce  c.alled  The  W’iwdmj 
Curd,  in  which  Mr.  t’ompton’s  qu.aint  dry  humour  is 
called  into  perpetual  play  in  the  character  of  a  gardener, 
a  believer  in  magic  anU  fortune-telling,  who  lluJs  his 


own  jiredietions  most  singulaily  veviffe  1  through  a 
succession  of  fortuitous  events  wliieli  cause  him  to 
be  taken  or  mistaken  for  a  royal  aid  '-de-camp,  and 
involved  in  a  series  of  strange  and  romantic  adven¬ 
tures. 

The  sharp  correspondence  in  the  T'.  ;  s.  and  the  loud 
complaints  of  the  frequenter.:  of  the  .idelphi,  at  the 
bad  accommodation  and  slov  nly  management  of  the 
house,  have  resulted  in  a  tliorough  cleansing  and  re¬ 
decoration  of  the  building,  new  spring  eushioms,  and 
other  improvements.  He.st  of  all  is  the  appointment  of 
Mrs.  Alfred  Mellon  as  <lirectro3s.  We  may  fairly  under 
the  now  administration  look  for  improvement  both 
behind  as  well  as  before  the  curtain.  Mr.  Webster  has 
been  playing  two  of  his  most  popular  char.acters — 
Tripletin  MuKhs  and  Faecs,  and  rc.in  Holder  in  0«e 
Touch  of  Xalurc.  He  jilays  with  all  his  old  natural 
grace,  and  makes  his  audience  forget  that  they  are 
looking  on  a  mimic  scene.  Mr.  Hehnore  is  a  very 
valuable  addition  to  tb.c  .\delphi  company.  In  a  new 
farce.  Man  w  not  Perfect  nor  ll'o/.'aoi  Xildicr,  he,  with 
the  .able  help  of  Jlrs.  Mellon,  kept  the  house  in  a  roar. 
A  play  by  W'.atts  I’liillips  is  announced,  Muiid's  Peril,  in 
which  Miss  Herbert  is  to  .appear  for  the  first  time  at  the 
.Vdelphi. 

Mr.  Fechtcr  has  been  making  his  “farewell  per- 
fonnances’’  at  tlic  Lyceum,  in  tlie  character  of  Claude 
Melnotte  {Ladj  of  J.jons),  to  which  •we  referred  last 
month. 

!Mis3  Herbert  opens  t’le  St.  J.amcs's  with  a  new 
veision  of  Firr'ihodii's  Feiind,  by  Sterling  Coyne, 
entitled,  el  IVIdun  limit.  There  is  an  a  l  lition  to  the 
coinji.any  in  the  person  of  Mr.  .John  S.  Clarke,  an 
American  actor,  who  mad,'  his  dt'iut  in  the  piece. 

The  celebrated  Irish  drama  ol  Arrah-na-Pogne  crowds 
the  Prince.^s's  Theatre  every  night.  ^Ir.  Houeicaiilt  as 
Shaun  the  Host,  ^Irs.  Houciea'.ilt  as  .Vrrah  Meclish,  and 
Vining  as  the  O'Craly,  almiiable  as  tlicy  are,  are 
quite  equalled  by  Dominick  klurray's  Feeney.  The 
scenery  and  .appointments  are  all  ckeellent. 

^Ir.  Charles  Mathews  is  fnlliiling  his  father's  pre¬ 
diction  when  he  male  him  an  architect — he  is  still 
dr.awing  houses.  At  the  Olyr.ipic  it  is  a  night  with 
Mathews— a  Mathews  at  Heme -as  .Tack  Wilding, 
Captain  Patter,  ami  Plunip.er  he  keeps  a  crowded 
audience  in  the  best  of  hui.nmrs. 

Anew  piece  by  T.  W.  llobeit.ion,  .author  of  Caste, 
Society,  and  (htr.f,  has  been  brought  out  at  the  Holborn 
Theatre.  It  is  cut  it  k  1,  For  Lo  n .  The  stoi  y  is  slight, 
with  two  scnsation.al  scenes,  ar  d  the  dialogue  sparkles 
with  brilliancy.  It  is  full  of  point — every  word  tells. 
^Ir.  Robertson  may  fairly  be  c  miplimented  on  another 
decided  success. 

Byron's  new  builc.=que  at  the  Strand  abounds  with 
puns,  S',)ngs,  and  brcakilown  d  iners,  (leslcr  turns  out 
to  be  Tell's  own  biother,  an  I  .s..;.ie  other  new  light  is 
thrown  on  the  old  story. 

Meg's  Picirson  a’n  I  P'uv\-Fy,  I  Sii.  un  still  hold  their 
own  at  the  New  Royalty;  and  Mr.  Robertson's  Caste 
still  “  draws’’  at  the  Ihince  of  Wales's. 

^Ir.  .Tohn  Parrj’  and  the  Ceiinan  Reels  cutertaia 
with  the  old  programme,  but  somctliing  new  is  pro¬ 
mised  shortly  from  the  pen  of  Shirley  Brooks. 


0;J7.  — riiOMEN'ADE  Toilet.  C38.-T 

Xo.  C:>7. — PitoMLXADi.  Toilej. — Faiiclioii  bonnet  made  of  coloureil  velvet,  with  a  point  in  front,  and  trimincd  with 
a  narrow  (piilling  of  satin ;  satin  strings.  Black  cloth  mantle  in  the  shape  of  a  sack-paletot,  the  front  part  of  which 
is  a  little  longer  than  the  hack.  The  trimming  is  composed  of  plaits  placed  upon  small  satin  cross-strips.  In  each 
scallop  of  the  edge  there  are  small  sheaves  formed  by  these  plaits.  The  centre  of  the  back  is  trimmed  with  large 
lapjiets,  like  the  front. 

No.  638. — A\'alkixo  Toilet. — Toquet  with  a  crown  of  light  velvet  and  a  border  of  dark  velvet;  a 
jieacock’s  feather  ornaments  the  front.  The  scarf-paletot,  of  black  velvet,  is  very  short  at  the  back  and  long 
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C3S.-Ralkkg  Toilct.  C39. — Visirixi;  Toilet. 

with  ill  front ;  pattern  cniLroiderod  with  silk  cord  and  small  crochet  leaves.  The  lappets  are  terminated  by  a 

•Inch  i  long  fringe. 

each  No.  C39. — VisiTixci  Toilet. — Flat  velvet  bonnet,  trimmed  all  round  with  little  square  moire  tabs,  headed  by  a 

large  jet  border;  ribbon  strings.  Black  silk  paletot,  the  back  and  front  of  which  form  a  scalloped-out  shawl.  The 

side-piece  is  short,  trimmed  with  fringe,  and  forms  a  pocket.  The  scalloped-out  pelerine  is  lengthened  upon  the 
: ;  a  shoulder,  where  it  forms  an  epaulette.  The  embroidered  trimming  is  composed  of  braid  and  leaves  of  j>as.semen- 

terie  without  jet.  A  cord  fastens  the  front  part,  and  hangs  on  the  back  with  tassels.  Dress  trimmed  to  match. 
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MEYERBEER:  HIS  LIFE,  HIS  WORKS,  AXI) 
THEIR  ILLUSTRATORS. 

ORX  at  Berlin  in  1704,  Giacomo  Bier— for  tlie 
'ileyer  was  a  suLsequcut  iirelix  to  his  patronymic 
— was  the  eldest  of  three  brothers,  sons  of  a  wealthy 
Jewish  banker.  William,  the  second  son,  obtained 
considerable  renown  as  a  highly-skilled  and  scientific 
astronomer,  while  IMiehael,  the  youngest,  who  died  an 
early  death  from  nervous  fever,  evinced  considerable 
talent  as  a  poet  and  dramatic  author.  Of  an  amiable 
and  affectionate  nature  and  sensitive  and  poetic  tem- 
]!cra:ncnt,  Michael's  genius  was  not  of  the  kind  that 
wins  immortality,  and  his  inincipal  work,  the  tragedy 
of  Slntcnste,  owes  its  chief  fame  to  the  noble  overture 
and  line  incidental  music  composed  to  it  by  his  more 
briliiantly-giftcd  brother,  Giacomo. 

Among  the  numerous  advantages  which  wealth 
conferred,  Meyerbeer  possessed  that  of  having  the  veiy 
best  professors  in  every  branch  of  the  art  for  which  he, 
from  his  earliest  years,  showed  so  strong  an  inclination, 
dementi  taught  him  the  piano,  on  which  instrument 
he  was  enough  of  a  proficient  at  the  age  of  seven  to  be 
able  to  perform  in  public  at  concerts;  and  as  he  ad- 
vanccil  in  knowledge,  he  wasjdacedat  Mannheim  nirler 
the  able  tuition  of  the  learned  niusieian  and  harmonist, 
the  Abbe  Vogler,  under  whose  care  the  future  author  of 
Dcr  raisrhiilz  and  Oberoti  was  at  the  same  time 
pursuing  his  studies.  At  this  seminary,  partly  musical, 
partly  ecclesiastical,  the  two  embryo  geniuses,  Carl 
^laria  You  ^Veber  and  Giacomo  ^leyerbecr — the  fame 
of  whose  compositions  was  to  resound  over  the  whole 
civilised  world — followed  the  same  course  of  instruc¬ 
tions,  sat  at  the  same  table,  and  shared  the  same 
sleeping  .apartment.  No  wonder,  then,  that  a  strong 
friendship  spivang up  between  these  two  kindred  spirits, 
although  ^\'eber  was  fifteen  years  the  senior  of  his 
fellow-pupil,  young  ^Icyerbeer. 

This  youthful  friendship  was  undisturbed  by  the 
rivalry  which  the  learned  professor  encouraged  among 
his  pupils.  It  was  his  custom  to  select  a  theme,  and 
give  it  them  to  be  worked  out,  each  afirr  his  own 
fashion;  then,  in  the  evening,  he  would  review  their 
exercises,  and  give  a  sort  of  familiar  lecture  ujjon  their 
various  merits  and  defects.  In  this  maimer  his  young 
students  once  composed  an  entire  ojiera  in  one  act,  en¬ 
titled  The  Lawnuit,  a  work  not  devoid  of  t.alent,  though 
we  do  not  hear  of  its  having  ever  been  performed  in 
public. 

Meyerbeer's  earliest  compositions  which  arrived  at 
the  dignity  of  reiircscntation  were  both  on  religious 
subjects — an  oratorio  named  awl  Nature,  and 
a  work  that  may  be  better  styled  a  sacred  o,  era — 
Jtphthah's  DaurjhUr ;  but  these,  though  a.Tording  strong 
proofs  of  the  young  composer's  genius,  wore  yet.  im¬ 
mature  productions,  and  it  was  by  tiavelling  and 
observ.ation  that  he  resolvc<l  to  riiien  his  judgment  and 
cultivate  the  powers  he  felt  conscious  of  possessing. 

Arriving  at  Vienna,  the  emporium  of  musical  art,  he 
theie  set  seriously  to  work,  and  comiiosed  a  comic  opera, 
entitled  Ahiimlceh  ;  or,  the  Tico  Calijih.^,  but  its  reception 
by  the  critical  public  of  the  .Vustrian  c.apital  was  far 
from  encouraging.  This  was  in  1813,  and  as  ileyerbeer 


was  conserpiently  only  in  his  nineteenth  year,  it  is  not 
to  bo  wondered  at  that  he  had  not  as  yet  attained 
sufficient  experience  to  enable  him  to  write  juiliciously 
for  that  most  wonderful  and  delicate  of  all  instruments, 
the  human  voice.  It  was  to  acipiire  this  experience 
that  he  undertook  a  journey  to  Italy,  the  land  of  vocal, 
as  Germany  is  of  instrumental,  music.  He  was  urged 
to  this  step  by  the  celebrated  Italian  composer,  Salieri, 
and  his  complete  conversion  to  the  Italian  style,  with 
which  ne  was  previously  comji.aratively  unfami'dar,  Wiis 
efTected  by  his  hearing  the  superb  Taucrali  of  Rossini, 
whose  operas  were  then  in  the  highest  vogue,  and 
which  filled  him  witli  admiration  .and  delight. 

The  first  result  of  this  new  tendency  was  an  opera 
formed  on  the  model  of  the  Italian  school,  entitled 
liomilda  c  Costanza,  brought  out  successfully'  at  I’adua 
in  1.818 ;  La  Scmiramtde  llicuir  s  dula  the  ye.ar  following  ; 
and  Emma  di  Hcshurgo,  produceil  at  Venice  in  1830. 
The  last,  in  p.articular,  m  t  witli  an  enthusiastic  recep¬ 
tion,  and  the  name  of  Meyeibcer  obtained  a  presage 
of  the  jiopularity  by  which  his  subsecpient  efforts  were 
Ci’owned. 

There  was  one  dash  of  bitterness  in  the  young 
composer’s  cuji  of  triumjth,  and  that  came  from  his 
own  country,  where  his  evident  intention  of  adopting 
the  style  of  the  land  of  melody  and  song  called  forth  a 
storm  of  reproachful  criticisms.  One  of  the  bitterest 
of  these  emanated  from  the  pen  of  his  rpionilam  fellow- 
pupil  and  friend,  Weber,  who  launched  a  bitter  diatiibe 
against  him  in  the  Drisden  Can  tic  for  having,  as  ho 
considered,  turned  his  back  on  the  school  of  German 
harmony  and  composition  in  which  they  had  both  been 
reared,  and  to  the  principles  of  which  Weber  was 
firmly  wedded.  This  last  attack  stung  Meyerbeer  to 
the  fpiick;  but  the  feud  between  these  two  large- 
hearted  beings  was  of  short  duration,  iind  when,  after 
the  successive  and  successful  performances  of  .)/«;•- 
f/hirita  d'AuJon  axvX  I' Esulc  <!i  Granada  respectively  at 
Venice  (1820)  and  IVIilan  (1822),  and  just  bifore  the 
production  at  Venice  of  11  CrociaUt — the  first  of  a 
succession  of  masterpieces — tin  y  met  at  Dresden,  the 
interview  was  a  most  cordial  one.  Weber,  in  a  letter 
to  his  brother,  describes  it  as  “  a  great  joy — a  day  of 
happiness — a  reminiscence  of  the  happy'  times  when 
V,  e  lived  tog.  ther  at  Mannheim.” 

Itohrt  le  Diahle,  Meyerbeer's  first  perfect  and  complete 
work,  the  fame  of  which  is  now  estalilished  and  univer¬ 
sal,  was  first  produced  in  the  Xovember  of  18.31  at  the 
Gland  Opeh-a  at  Paris,  to  which  centre  of  modern  art 
Meyerbeer  jiaid  his  first  vi<it  in  1>>2(!.  Here  all  his 
chef-d'auvres  have  been  triumphaatly'  and  j  eifeetly 
rciiresented,  and  here  he  finally  bii  athed  his  last  sigh 
on  the  2nd  of  May,  1801.  One  statistical  .account  will 
prove  the  extreme  pojmlarity  of  Meyerbeer's  works  in 
the  Ereneh  capital,  that  is  to  say,  tliat  in  the  year  18, a3 
there  were  given  within  a  fortnigjht  of  each  other  Hokrt 
le  J)i<di!e  for  the  333rd  time.  Las  Iliajucnots  for  the 
222nd,  and  Lc  Jkoplute  for  the  111th. 

M.  BculcS  secretary  to  the  Fine  Arts  Institute,  a, ho 
pronounced  his  funer.al  oration,  observed  that  “  France 
keeps  the  bitter  part  of  him — his  chef-d'auvrts;"  but 
fortunately  there  is  no  monopoly  of  his  genius,  and  in 
every  civilised  country  the  mighty  creations  of  the 
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most  origiiuil  dramatic  composer  of  the  age  continue 
to  astonish  mankind. 

Four  months  of  arduous  and  painstaking  rehearsals, 
some  of  which  began  in  the  evening  and  lasted  till 
three  o'clock  the  following  morning,  were  necessary 
for  the  thorough  production  of  his  Robert,  which 
took  the  town  by  storm.  The  principal  roles  were 
enacted  by  MM.  Xourrit  and  Levasseur,  Mesdames 
Dorus  (Iras  and  Cinti  Damoreau,  the  most  accom- 
jdished  artistes  of  the  French  operatic  stage,  while 
the  grac  fill  and  favourite  tlaiise'ise,  Madlle.  'I’aglioni, 
imjiarted  peculiar  grace  and  charm  to  the  part  of  the 
resuscitated  nun  in  the  grand  scene  in  the  cloisters  of 
St.  Rosalie,  the  bright  and  sparkling  ballet  tnusic  of 
which  contributed  in  so  great  a  degree  to  the  snecess 
of  the  opera.  Since  then  Robert  le  Diable  has  made  the 
tour  of  Europe.  It  was  produced  for  the  fust  time  in 
this  country  at  Her  Majesty's — then  the  King's — 
Theatre  in  1832,  but  though  favourably  received,  the 
period  of  its  most  brilliant  success  here  was  when  .Icnny 
Lind,  the  singer  of  ileyerbeer's  especial  jireililection, 
maile  her  debut,  and  achieved  her  erowning  triumph, 
as  it  ever  remained,  in  the  character  of  the  brave  and 
devoted  peasant  girl,  Alice,  in  1847. 

In  reviewing  Meyerbeer's  successive  compositions, 
and  the  leceijtion  they  met  with  at  diiTerent  times  and 
in  various  countries,  we  cannot  but  be  sensible  of  the 
fact  that  it  was  in  proportion  as  he  abandoned  the 
severely  scholastic  and  contrapuntal  style  with  which 
his  early  compositions  were  so  tinged,  and  which  was 
the  result  of  his  early  training  under  the  learned  Abbe 
Vogler,  and  adopted  that  of  the  more  suave  and  melo¬ 
dious  Italian  school,  that  his  works  increased  in  popu¬ 
larity. 

At  tlic  first  visit  which  Jleycrbecr,  then  a  young  and 
comparatively  unknown  musician,  made  to  Paris — that 
Paris  which  was  soon  to  be  the  arena  of  his  gre.atest 
triumjths — installed  in  the  Hotel  de  Bristol,  Rue  Vivi¬ 
enne,  he  began  to  enjoy  a  delightful  artistic  existence. 
Men  of  genius,  letters,  and  art — the  scientific  llmn- 
boldt,  the  poetic  and  visionary  but  large-hearted  Victor 
Hugo,  th.e  dreamy  and  languishing  musician  Hcrold, 
composer  of  the  Pre  aux  Clercs,  the  charming  and 
spirituel  Auber,  and  above  all,  the  delightful,  insouriaut, 
and  ever  gay  Rossini — all  extended  the  hand  of  fellow¬ 
ship  to  the  rising  young  composer. 

Although  of  nearly  the  same  age — Meyerbeer  was  the 
senior  by  a  year — the  fame  of  the  composer  of  Tancredi 
and  the  Barbkre  was  already  established ;  but  Rossini, 
always  distinguished  for  his  benevolence  and  kindness 
of  heart,  displayed  to  the  utmost  those  ipialities  to  his 
young  German  contemporary,  and  they  soon  became 
almost  inseparable,  their  similarity  of  tastes  tending  to 
cement  the  bond  of  friendship  between  them,  while 
Meyerbeer's  admiration  for  Rossini  was  as  genuine  as 
was  that  of  Beethoven  for  ilozart.  To  this  intimacy 
the  versatile  and  brilliant  French  composer,  Auber, 
was  admitted. 

In  the  choice  of  subjects  for  his  operas,  Meyerbeer, 
unlike  Mozart,  m.ay  be  said  to  have  been  happy.  Robert, 
the  lliuiueuots,  and  the  Pnphlte,  each  and  all  contain 
the  elements  of  dramatic  style  and  poetry  .as  well  as  of 
history.  Master,  though,  of  the  art  of  dramatic  com¬ 


position  as  was  his  eollaboraleur  Scribe,  Meycrbci'r  still 
felt  himself  always  at  liberty  to  touch  and  r.inoJel  his 
libretti  according  to  his  own  taste  and  notions.  To 
give  one  instance :  in  jilace  of  the  mystic  and  super¬ 
natural  shades  of  the  dea  l  nuns,  with  their  magic 
branches,  producing  so  solemn  and  ghostly  an  effect  in 
the  famous  scene  in  the  cloisters  of  St.  Rosalie,  the 
librettist  hail  evoked  for  the  fascination  of  the  hero, 
nymphs  with  golden  wands  escaped  from  the  bonds  of 
Vulcan. 

His  intense  anxiety  about  the  smallest  details,  innu¬ 
merable  instances  of  which  might  be  given,  while  of 
the  utmost  value  to  the  completeness  of  his  works  .and 
the  general  mise  en  sreue.  rendered  him  somewhat 
ex.actiiig  and  ilillicult  to  sitisfy.  At  the  last  grand 
rcheaisal  of  Robert,  when  the  curtain  rose  on  the  m.ag- 
nificent  scene  of  the  cloisters  in  the  third  act,  to  give 
due  effect  to  which  no  pains  or  expense  h.ad  been 
spared,  Meyerbeer  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of  pique,  to 
the  liberal  and  zealous  manager,  “Ah,  my  dear 
Veron,  I  m  afraid  yon  don't  think  much  of  my  opera, 
since  you  rely  so  much  on  the  scenery  and  decora¬ 
tions.”  And  then,  when,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
fourth  act,  the  Prince.ss  Isabelle  was  discovered  asleep 
in  a  modest  and  plainly-appointed  chamber  instead  of 
the  v.ast  and  sumptuous  ajiartment  his  imagination  had 
picture  1,  his  tone  changed  to  one  of  bitter  disappoint¬ 
ment  as  he  said,  “  My  score  cannot  bo  worth  much, 
since  you  were  afraid  to  venture  on  the  e.xpense  of  a 
new  scene.” 

In  this  .anxiety  about  details  and  completeness, 
Meyerbeer  had  in  I’aris,  in  his  first  tenor,  Kourrit, 
an  ar.lent  coadjutor.  Some  singers  may  be  said  to 
create  a  i>art  for  themselves;  but  with  Nourrit  it  did 
not  sullice  him  to  study  simply  his  own  rCde,  but  he 
entered  heart  and  soul  into  the  minutest  thing,  wlr  ther 
relating  to  the  music,  costume,  or  scenery,  that  could 
add  elTect  to  the  work  about  to  be  represented.  It  was 
in  this  way  that  the  sublimest  inspiration  in  that  noble 
work  the  llui/ueiiols — in  which  Meyerbeer  quitted  the 
regions  of  the  fantastic  and  supernatural  to  touch  on 
the  domains  of  history — tlie  grand  duct  at  the  end  of 
the  fourth  act  came  to  be  added;  at  Xourrit's  sugges¬ 
tion.  This  morciau  of  such  unpr  ralleled  beauty,  tragic 
intensity,  and  melting  tenderness  combined,  though 
coming  immediately  after  such  an  overwhelmingly 
grand  ensemble  as  the  “Consecration  of  the  Swords,” 
runs,  strange  to  say,  no  risk  of  forming  an  anti-climax. 

Adolphe  Nourrit,  the  original  impersonator  of  the 
heroes  of  Meyerbeer's  Robert  and  Rossini's  (hiillaume 
Tell,  and  who  deservedly  ranks  as  one  of  Meyerbeer's 
greatest  illustrators,  was  not  only  a  splendiil  singer, 
but  a  thoroughly  zealous  and  conscientious  artist.  lie 
lived  for  his  art  alone  during  the  whole  course  of  his 
anluous  and  brilliant  career,  inspiring  himself  not  only 
with  the  music  but  with  the  poetry  of  the  p.ait  he  had 
unilertakeii  and  was  for  the  time  impersonating.  He 
inve.sted  liimself  from  beginning  to  end  with  the  attri¬ 
butes  of  his  ideal  hero  so  eomidetely,  that,  on  the  lirst 
jierformance  of  Rolu  rt  le  Piable,  ho  was  carried  aw.ay 
by  excitement,  and  when  llertrani,  the  demon  father, 
sank  down  a  trap,  he  involuntarily  Hung  himself  after 
him,  to  the  great  astonisliment  of  Levasseur,  the  imper- 
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soiiator  of  the  part.  It  has  been  said  of  Nounit  that 
he  intoxicated  himself  with  his  art  as  others  with  wine 
or  opium.  No  wonder,  then,  however  much  to  be 
deplored,  that  when  the  period  arrived  in  which  by  the 
oi-dinary  course  of  nature  he  was  oblif^cd  to  relinquish 
his  beloved  profession,  the  strugf'le  cost  him  his  life, 
for  he  put  an  end  to  that  existence  he  no  longer 
valued.  The  rising  of  the  suu  of  Duprez  was  the 
setting  of  that  of  Nourrit. 

The  part  of  .Tohu  of  Leyden  in  Le  Prophlle,  now 
indissolubly  associated  Avith  the  name  of  ilario,  was 
conceived  and  Avritten  expressly  for  Nourrit ;  yet  before 
the  production  of  this  opera,  not  only  he,  but  his 
envied  and  brilliant  successor,  Duprez.  had  passed  from 
the  scene  of  their  triumphs!  In  his  second  grand 
liistorical  Avork,  the  Propht,  brought  out  in  Paris  in 
1S49,  Meyerbeer  seemed  resolved,  by  the  almost  total 
absence  of  set  airs  and  caA’atinas,  to  atone  for  the  sins 
of  his  youth,  if  as  sins  may  be  considered  his  rather 
strong  leanings  to  the  Italian  school.  The  remark  is  by 
no  means  neAv  that  every  great  musici.an  seems  to  have 
his  oAvn  especial  interpreters.  To  Mario  and  Patti 
.  eems  uoAV  to  belong  the  palm  as  the  best  interpreters 
of  the  light  and  captivating  music  of  the  Rossinian 
sehool.  To  Rellini  belonged,  by  prescriptive  right,  the 
glorious  quartet  knoAvn  as  “  La  Vieille  (larde,”  com- 
])osed  of  (Jrisi,  Rubini,  Tamburini,  and  Lablache,  for 
Avhom  he  gloried  in  ransacking  the  stores  of  his  genius. 
-Vnd  ilcyerbecr  has  found  his  most  admirable  illus¬ 
trators  in  Nourrit  and  Levasseur,  the  original  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  his  parts,  Avhoso  worthy  successors  are 
the  great  Hungarian  singer  and  actress,  Theresa 
Tietjens,  and  her  valuable  and  gifted  ally.  Signor 
^loiigini,  Avhose  noble,  sonorous  voice  and  energetic 
and  impassioned  declamation  lend  such  strength  and 
fervour  to  the  great  masterpieces.  Thus  at  the  riAal 
opera-houses  of  the  present  day  the  infinitely  interesting 
c  haracters  of  Raoul  and  Valentine  have  been  represented 
in  an  equally  masterly  though  totally  different  style 
by  four  of  the  most  gifted  artisUs  in  the  Avorld,  Signor 
M.ario  and  ^Icllle.  Pauline  Lucca  imparting  to  their  ex- 
•[uisite  impersonations  of  the  hapless  hero  and  heroine 
so  much  of  pathos  and  tenderness  as  amply  to  supply 
Avhat  is  deficient  of  vocal  poAver. 

We  have  spoken  of  Mario  as  the  only  recognised 
illustrator  of  the  prophet-king.  To  ^ladame  Vi.inlot 
liarcia  alike  belongs  the  honour  of  being  the  finest  and 
most  perfect  representatiA'e  of  the  humble  burgher- 
mother  Fides,  whom  she  r.aiscd  to  the  dignity  of  a 
cpieenly  heroine  by  her  musician-like  singing  and  grand 
and  impassioned  acting.  So  thoroughly  did  she  identify 
herself  with  the  character  that  it  may  be  said  to  have 
died  with  her.  Madame  Grisi,  Avho  subsequently 
undert<x)k  it,  failed  to  rival  her  predecessor  or  i)roduce 
any  corresponding  effect. 

Young  as  she  is,  Pauline  Lucca  has  signalised  herself 
.as  a  lyric  artiste  of  the  first  grade  by  her  truly  unique 
and  original  creation  of  the  part  of  the  heroine  in 
Meyerbeer's  last  grand  work,  L'Afriraine,  a  perform¬ 
ance,  both  musically  and  histrionically  considered,  so 
perfect  that  it  must  have  satisfied  even  the  cxi<jiant 
composer  himself,  had  he  lived  to  Avitness  it. 

AVc  said  his  last  Avork,  but  its  composition  Avas  com¬ 


menced  before  the  Prophet,  and  immediately  .after  the 
Ifiigiuioits ;  yet,  as  is  Avell  knoAvn,  this  grand  opera  w.as 
only  given  to  the  jiublic  two  years  ago,  the  frequent 
changes  made  by  the  composer  in  both  the  score  and 
the  poem,  and  the  ditfieulty  he  found  in  procuring 
singers  corresponding  to  his  OAvn  ideas  as  exponents  of 
the  principal  parts,  being  the  causes  of  this  delay. 
Between  the  production  of  Robert  Ic  Dlahle  and  the 
lliiijucnots  five  years  elapsed,  and  thirteen  betAvecn  the 
JliKjucnots  and  the  Prophet;  and  as  the  African  was 
commenced  before  the  last-named  AA’ork,  its  composition 
may  be  said  to  h;ive  occupied  at  least  a  quarter  of 
a  century.  Yet  Avith  all  its  gre.at  and  surpassing 
grandeur,  massive  breadth  of  style,  and  high  degree 
of  originality  and  local  colouring,  avc  are  disposed  to 
rank  it,  as  a  Avhole,  inferior  to  its  three  illustrious 
predecessors — certainly  bcloAV  the  lluejnenots  and  the 
Prophet,  one  great  draAvback  to  its  merits  being  the 
uninteresting  and  someAvhat  far-fetched  mature  of  the 
plot,  and  its  unfitness  in  many  respects  for  dramatic 
purposes. 

When  originally  produced  at  the  Thciitrc  dcs  Italiems, 
Paris,  in  the  season  of  18G.%  the  imperson.ators  of  the 
geographic.ally-inclined  and  adventurous  hero,  Vasco  di 
Gama,  and  the  loving  and  dcAoted  Afric.an  (iueen, 
Selika,  Avere  Madame  Marie  Saxe  and  Signor  Naudin, 
upon  both  of  Avhom  the  composer's  choice  had  finally 
fallen.  On  its  production  the  same  year  in  this 
country,  at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera,  at  the  very  close 
of  the  season,  Madame  Pauline  Lucca  sustained  the 
part  of  the  sAvarthy  heroine  Avith  picturesque  force  and 
abandon,  be.sides  executing  the  music  in  a  truly  artistic 
style.  Its  subsequent  performance  in  English  at  the 
same  the.atre,  under  the  .admirable  directorship  of  the 
late  Mr.  Alfretl  ^lellon,  Avho  set  .about  his  task  AA'itli 
the  most  praiscAvorthy  zeal,  and  restored  much  of 
the  music  that  had  been  previously  curtailed,  did 
not,  however,  prove  equally  attractive  and  acceptable, 
strange  to  say,  to  an  English  jniblic. 

That  Meyerbeer's  Avholc  heart  and  soul  Avere  bound 
up  in  this  grand  and  cherished  Avork  is  beyond  a  doubt, 
and  Avhen  he  felt  the  appro.ach  of  his  last  f.atal  illness, 
he  prayed  to  his  Maker  th.at  he  might  be  alloAvcd  to 
live  long  enough  to  behold  its  production.  To  his 
deathbed  the  copyists  brought  the  parts  of  the  score 
they  Avere  hastily  prep.aring  for  the  orchestra.  This 
Avas  the  end  of  the  painful  and  laborious  c.mceptiou 
and  composition,  the  anxious  and  painstaking  re- 
he.arsals,  Avhen,  seated  at  a  little  t.able  on  the  stage, 
Avith  his  beloved  score  open  before  him,  the  meicstro, 
pen  in  hand,  sat  listening,  noting,  reading,  according 
to  the  alternate  tortures  and  delights  Avhich  his  ardent 
nature  underAvent.  L' A fricaine,  if  not  destined  to  enjoy 
great  popularity,  must  ever  rank  as  a  Avork  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  grandeur  and  merit. 

It  is  difficult  to  classify  Meyerbeer’s  compositions 
with  strict  chronological  accuracy,  and  to  define  the 
period  of  their  birth  and  that  of  their  introduction  to 
the  jmblic.  In  the  long  interim  that  elapsed  betAvecn 
the  commencement  and  the  performance  of  the  Afri- 
ceiine,  Avere  composed  not  only  the  Avonderful  Prophite, 

I  but  the  Camp  of  SiUsia  and  the  Parelem  of  Ploi'nncl, 
better  known  in  this  country  as  L'Etoile  elu  Xorel 
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and  Dtiionih.  Tin.'  former  is  written  in  Ids  own  jiectiliar 
style  of  inas'ive  soiiinl  and  inbtriinu'ntntion,  and  the 
I’russiun  heroine  Vielka  (since  transiormed  into  the 
Itussian  Catherine)  he  coinposeil  exim'ssly  for  Mdlle. 
Jenny  Lind,  whom  it  suited  exactly,  and  who  acliicvcd 
one  of  her  greatest  triumiihs  in  it  when  brought  out 
in  1844  at  Lerliii  to  inauguiate  the  opening  of  the  new 
opera-house  there.  Of  a  style  and  eliaracter  totally 
opposite  is  JJiiwrah,  foumleil  on  a  simple  rustic  legend, 
comprising  only  three  prineijad  iiersonages,  and  which 
Meyeibeer  said  he  wrote  to  prove  that  he  was  able, 
when  it  pleased  him,  to  dilTer  from  his  own  jiarticular 
sort  of  composition,  which  some  ha  I  jtresumed  to 
doubt.  The  music  of  Dinonili  is  charmiiigly  sweet  and 
expressive,  and  many  of  the  airs  have  obtained  great 
popularity  in  the  drawing  and  concert  room  more  than 
on  the  stage,  where  it  is  not  very  frerpiently  rejire- 
sented,  although  it  is  a  fresh  and  <lelieious  composi¬ 
tion,  throughout  which  gems  of  melody  and  harmony 
are  profusely  strewn. 

An  iidmirable  revival  of  Duioroh  was  given  the  season 
before  last  at  Her  Majesty's  'i'heatre,  when  the  three 
leading  characters  were  respeetively  rejircsented  by  an 
Italian  (.Signor  Gardoni)  as  Coi'cntino;  an  Englishman 
(the  popular  baritone,  Charles  Santley)  as  lloel;  and 
the  talented  V'ieiinoise  singer,  Mdlle.  lima  di  Murska. 


Pahts,  Ortohr. 

FEW  days  more  and  we  shall  have  seen  the  lust 
of  the  E.xposition.  Wo  shall  not  regret  its  close. 
For  many  of  us  it  has  lasted  too  long,  and  some  there 
ore  who  wish  that  it  had  never  been.  It  was  a  grand 
idea  without  doubt — a  Napoleon  idea — but  not  novel, 
and  we  cannot  comjdiment  ourselves  on  a  success. 
The  peoples  of  different  tongues  who  gathered  to  sing 
a  hymn  of  peace  have  fallen  out  with  each  other  and 
with  us — have  criticised  our  taste— have  questioned 
our  impartiality — have  accused  us  of  greed — have  dis¬ 
appointed  our  caterers  for  their  entertainment,  and 
roused  the  indignation  of  our  cab-drivers.  Altogether 
the  event  has  not  realised  the  e.xpectation  of  anybody, 
and  it  has  been  accompanied  with  many  disasters, 
tenebrous  clouds  gathering  over  the  Field  of  Mars 
and  the  Temple  of  Peace. 

There  is  to  be  a  banquet  to  conclude  with.  It  is  to 
take  place  at  the  Hotel  du  Louvre,  and  dinner  is  to 
be  enlivened  by  a  Germ  in  band  and  an  English  glee- 
club.  Perhaps  it  may  interest  you  to  know  that  ladies 
will  be  included  in  the  invitations.  The  Commissioners 
are  courteous  enough  to  allow  of  dining  with  them. 

Garibaldi  and  his  red-shirted,  headstrong  partisans 
we  are  all  thinking  about  just  now  more  than  we  are 
of  the  Expo.sition.  Home,  the  motlicr  city  of  our 
Catholic  Cliristianity,  is  invaded,  and  the  Holy  Father 
would  be  driven  from  the  Vatican  into  exile  if  those 
red  shirts  had  their  way.  The  Italian  Government  is 
not  chaiged  with  complicity,  perhaps  not  suspected  of 
it  in  high  quarters,  but  there  seems  a  probability  that 
our  bayonets  will  be  Hashing  in  the  Italian  sunshine 
soon,  and  maintaining  the  tenqioral  authority  of  the 
Pontiff  in  the  Homan  States.  Can  tlie  Eldest  Son  of 
the  Church  permit  of  his  venerable  sire  being  mo¬ 
lested'/  To  be  sure  his  uncle  and  namesake  did  in  a 


manner  molest  a  prcce  ling  Poiie,  and  carry  him  aw.ay 
into  a  kind  of  honourable  captivity,  but  is  that  to  bo 
our  policy'/  Our  I’mjiire  is  peace,  but  we  have  needle- 
guns  and  bayonct-swurds. 

Fould  is  dead— a  great  man  gone  that  we  could  ill 
spare.  We  buried  him  with  all  solemnity  in  the  Church 
of  the  Oratoirc,  Hue  St.  Honore.  Great  multitudes 
assisted.  All  degrees  were  represented — soldiers,  states¬ 
men,  philosojdicrs,  llf/i'nilturs,  artists,  lawyers,  phy- 
sieian.s,  financiers — all  rciircsentativc  men  came  to  pay 
their  last  homage  to  I  im.  .Soldiers  were  drawn  up  in 
the  street  guarding  all  the  approaches  to  the  church. 
The  family  of  the  decease  I  occupied  a  central  ge.llery 
in  tlie  church,  which  presented,  in  its  black  hangings, 
a  very  sombre  effect.  'I'here  was  a  lofty  catafalque 
decorated  with  emblematic  figures  of  tlie  Chri.stian 
Graces — Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity.  The  coilin  was 
placed  in  this  catafalque  during  a  brief  service  and  a 
somewhat  lengthy  oration.  Then  came  the  procession 
through  the  streets  to  Perc  la  Chaise. 

Whether  it  be  the  gathering  of  all  the  worhl  in  our 
capital  that  has  corrupted  our  quiet  anil  peaceful  ways, 
or  whether  it  is  traceable  to  the  disturbed  .state  of  our 
foreign  policy,  the  quickening  of  our  national  desire 
to  be  doing  something,  it  may  be  difficult  to  settle,  but 
certain  it  is  that  robbery  and  violence  were  never  of  lute 
years  so  common  in  the  streets  of  Paris  as  they  are 
now.  We  positively  become  alarmed  at  half-an-hour’s 
delay  in  the  arrival  of  the  gentlemen.  Fifteen  people 
fell  on  an  unhaiipy  wayfarer  at  two  in  the  morning  in 
the  lloulcvard  Sebastopol,  robbed  and  wounded  him 
severely  ;  the  stimc  night  a  gentleman  was  attacked  in 
the  Avenue  Pereire.  Can  they  be  garrotters  from  your 
island,  driven  to  the  refuge  of  La  I'elle  France  by  the 
extreme  severity  of  your  discipline '/ 

In  matters  theatrical  wo  are  going  on  Avell,  and  .are 
naturally  expecting  that  your  attthors  w  ill  be  scenting 
prey.  At  the  Thefitre  de  Helleville,  M.  Thiboust’s 
little  comedy,  L'lloinme  u\.-t  pas  Parfait,  has  been 
playing  with  some  success,  and  we  are  given  to  under¬ 
stand  it  has  been  “done'’  into  English,  and  trans¬ 
planted  from  the  banks  of  the  Seine  to  those  of  the 
Thames — the  theatre  of  the  Adelphi.  Offenbach  has 
been  kind  to  your  Defoe,  and  has  transl'ormial  his 
romantic  story  of  liiibiimon  Cnisoe  into  a  buffo  opera. 
Itcport  speaks  well  of  it,  and  it  is  now  in  rehearsal  at 
the  Opera  Comique.  The  story  on  the  face  of  it  is  not 
comic,  cxcejit  it  be  to  tho.se  who  only  laugli  at  the 
unlnqqffness  of  their  fellow-creatures ;  but  Offenbach 
has  the  gift  of  m.aking  others  laugh,  not  coaisely, 
vulgarly,  but  with  something  very  commendable  to 
good  taste  in  it.  La  FiaucCe  de  Coriulh  ainl  La 
Corsaire,  both  operas  which  do  honour  to  your  Lyron, 
will  shortly  be  produced.  Your  Hyron  was  a  gieat 
man.  Hy  the  way,  we  have  two  little  men  here, 
charming  dwarfs,  who  are  to  jday  at  the  Porte  St. 
Martin.  They  go  about  our  streets  in  the  co.stumo  of 
children  and  excite  no  attention,  but  they  will  excite 
great  attention  when  the  time  comes. 

There  is  nothing  more  to  add — except  to  repeat  that 
we  shall  soon  be  rid  of  the  Exhibition,  of  which  we  are 
not  soiTy,  and  soon  have  the  court  back,  and  the  season 
beginning  in  good  earnest,  of  which  ^s•e  are  glad. 


(UO  to  C43. — Lingerie. 

(140. — A  spotted  tulle  cap. 
l  lie  crown  is  composed  of  a 
wide  bouillon,  edged  with 
narrow’  lace,  with  a  bow  of 
ribbon  placed  at  the  liack. 
The  front  is  ornamented  with 
a  branch  of  convolvulus,  w  ith 
trailing  foliage  coming  down 
upon  the  loose  lappets. 


(111. — W.M.KiNG  Costume  iou 
.\  Lmi.E  Girl  from  8  to  10 
ve.\rs  old. 


C41. — Morning  cap  in  the 
Catalane  .shape.  This  cap,  of 
a  very  simple  pattern,  con- 
.sists,  for  the  crown,  of  four 
guipure  circles  sewn  together, 
and  for  the  lappets,  of  five 
similar  circles  placed  one 
above  the  other. 


'I'his  jirctty  little  toilet  con¬ 
sists  of  a  short  skirt  and  tight- 
fitting  casaipie  of  cashmere 
with  deej*  scalloped  -  out 
basfpies ;  the  .slci'ves  are  open 
o  1(1  Jiiirc.  Small  turned- 
down  collar.  'I'his  casaque 
is  trimmed  with  cross-strips 
of  silk  and  buttons  to  corre¬ 
spond  with  the  under-skirt, 
which  is  of  a  colour  con¬ 
trasting  with  that  of  the 
uinier  tlress. 


C42. — Evening  cap,  com¬ 
posed  of  a  round  crown  of 
white  lace,  trimmed  with  lace 
and  ribbon.  'I'he  front  is 
ornamented  with  a  diadem 
formed  of  a  double  lace  border 
fastened  upon  a  strip  of  rib¬ 


bon,  put  on  plain.  'I'lic  mar¬ 
row  ribbon  strings  ari'  tied  at 
the  back  under  the  chignon. 
A  rose  with  its  foliage  is 
placed  on  the  right  .side. 

(143. — ('oiffure  cap  for  a 
dinner  toilet.  'I'he  crown  is 
maile  of  a  scarf  of  embroidered 
tull  ‘,  the  ends  of  which  form 
lappets.  'I'his  caj)  is  orna¬ 
mented  with  a  blonde  border 
looped  up  as  a  drajiery  at  the 
sides.  A  rose  with  foliage  is 
])laceil  upon  each  fold.  'I'o 
look  well  this  cap  should  be 
worn  with  raised  biuideaux 
and  a  chignon  of  curls. 


C42. — Evening  C.vr. 
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SPINNINGS  IN  TOWN. 

“  Reverse  the  doom 

Far  his  plaitrs  salce!  Clau-Colla’s  loom  1 
Cl  ir-Colla's  dames  snch  tartans  twine, 

Wearer  nor  plaid  claims  care  of  mine." 

Lord  of  the  hies.  Canto  V. 

I^EW  of  our  readers  are  unfamiliar  with  the  spirit  of 
“  clanship’’  which  was  and  still  is  so  distinguished 
a  charactoristic  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  Few 
liearts  but  will  throb,  even  now  in  this  age  of  ^lammon- 
worshij),  at  the  oM  tales  of  the  devotion  of  clansmen  to 
their  chieftain — at  the  stories  of  the  tartan  and  its 
weaivi.s. 

As  the  goddess  of  Fashion  has  decreed  from  her 
throne  in  Paris  that  tartan  is  to  be  la  mode  for  all  who 
aspire  to  her  worship,  the  Silkworm  hastens  to  obey 
the  order  of  her  sovereign  lady,  and  at  a  certain  incon¬ 
venience  to  herself — for  tartan  cocoons  are  unknown 
even  to  the  eccentric  Tusseh  Silkworm — to  spin  a  web 
of  all  the  colours  that  make  the  tartan  of  glorious  Scot¬ 
land  beautiful,  and  “  beautiful  for  ever.”  For  these 
time-honouivd,  blood-stained  tartans  do  not  alter  and 
never  ehange. 

Although  modern  taste  has  suggested  new  combina¬ 
tions  of  colours,  and  various  modern  plaids  are  now 
manufactured,  yet  the  tartans  worn  at  Bannockbnrn 
and  Flodden  Field  are  still  repeated,  line  for  line  of 
their  bright  colours,  by  the  manufacturers  of  this  day, 
and  most  interesting  it  is  to  know  that  the  designs  we 
see  and  wear  are  copied  from  fragments  of  plaids  and 
kilts  that  are  treasured  as  heirlooms  by  the  noblest 
among  Scotland's  sons. 

The  liighe.st  lady  in  this  land  has  from  her  girl¬ 
hood  hononred  Scotland  with  her  presence  and  with 
her  love.  In  Scotland  she  spent  the  happiest  period  of 
her  leisure,  snatcheil  from  the  duties  of  her  busy  life. 
To  Scotland  she  has  retired  to  mourn  in  privacy  her 
irreparable  loss.  That  de.ar  and  honoured  lady  has  for 
many  years  set  the  e.vample  to  her  people  of  wearing 
Scoteh  materials  for  her  daily  dress,  and  has  seen  with 
her  usual  good  sense  how  healthy  and  appropriate  the 
Scoteh  dress  is  for  children,  an  examide  which  has 
been  followed  by  the  Empress  of  the  French,  whose 
maternal  solicitude  is  well  known,  and  for  whose 
anxious  care  there  is,  alas!  too  much  occasion. 

A  word  or  two  as  to  the  Highland  dress  itself  may 
not  be  out  of  place.  The  origin  of  this  national  style 
of  cosiame  is  involved  in  some  mystery;  but  this  is 
certain,  that  from  a  very  remote  period  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Highlands  have  clothed  themselves  in  woollen 
stuffs  of  home  m.anufacturc,  dyed  in  various  patterns. 
A  distinct  combination  of  colours  and  patterns  came  in 
time  to  bo  adopted  as  the  speci.al  belonging  and  dis¬ 
tinctive  mark  of  each  Ilighl.and  clan  or  tribe.  Each 
clan  thus  wore  its  own  special  pattern  of  tartan  with  so 
much  exclusiveness  as  to  acquire,  as  it  were,  a  vested 
right  in  the  same ;  and  the  members  of  another  clan 
would  as  soon  have  thought  of  ])irating  their  luigh- 
bour's  tartan  as  an  Englisli  nobleman  wouUl  dream  of 
taking  a  fellow-peer’s  coat-of-arms.  The  plaid  is 
believed  to  have  been  the  parent  of  the  present  less 
simple  and  more  elaborate  style  of  costume.  By  a 


peculiar  arrangement  it  was  so  contrived  as  to  form 
body  clothing  and  pliilibeg  all  in  one.  But  the  march 
of  improvement  affected  this  use  of  the  plaid  as  it  has 
done  cverytliing  else.  The  kilt  came  to  be  made  in 
one  detached  piece,  the  jjlaid  of  another,  and  the 
doublet  or  j.acket  of  a  third,  and  thus  we  have  arrived 
at  the  Highland  dress  as  it  is  worn  now — the  most 
suited  of  all  costumes  to  the  purposes  of  mountaineers, 
and  one  of  the  .nost  2ncture.sque,  iierhaj)^,  in  the  world. 

Its  accessories  and  ornaments  are  of  the  same  stamp, 
with  a  semi-savagery  about  some  of  tluin  which  takes 
them  out  of  the  region  of  commonj)lace.  Thus  the  : 

small  skean  triiu  worn  at  the  garter,  though  it  looks  a  ; 

ha  mless  little  instrument  enough  now,  only  there  to  \ 

show  off  to  advant,age  a  Scotch  jiebble  or  a  cairngorm, 
was  originally  jtlaced  in  this  jiart  of  the  dress  that  it 
might  be  handy  within  re.ach  of  the  wearer  when 
engaged  in  the  deadly  griji  of  a  close  combat,  2>ossibly 
disarmed,  and,  at  all  events,  hard  puslud  for  a  conve-  | 

nient  frieiul-in-need.  The  iduid,  which  depends  in  i 

graceful  folds  from  the  shoulder,  was  the  wrap  in  | 

storm  by  day,  and  the  simiile  blanket  by  night  of  the  ! 

mountaineer;  and  to  this  day  it  is  esteemed  in  the 
North  a  convincing  2iroof  that  the  man  is  a  true  sou  of 
the  heather  who  knows  how  to  bestow  the  folds  of  this 
garment  in  the  way  that  the  cx2ierience  of  years,  by  ^ 
Hood  and  field,  has  proved  to  be  the  most  serviceable.  * 

The  original  tartan  cloth  of  the  Highland  costume 
was  a  woollen  stuff,  and  this  material,  since  no  substi¬ 
tute  of  equal  value  has  been  or  is  likely  to  be  found, 
still  remains  in  general  use  for  this  2iur2iose,  It  is  as 
well  that  it  should  be  distinctly  understood  that  the 
word  “  tartan”  is  not  properly  used  to  designate  any 
particular  fabric,  but  that  its  correct  meaning  has 
exclusive  reference  to  that  species  of  in 

variegated  colours,  wdiich  Highlanders  have  from  time 
immemorial  ado2>ted  as  the  distinguishing  emblem  of 
their  clanship. 

At  the  2>re3cnt  time  Scotch  j’ewellcry  as  well  as 
Scotch  costume  is  de  ririueur,  and  the  badges  of  the 
different  clans  are  worn  as  brooches,  earrings,  buckles, 
and  as  the  centre  of  shoe  rosettes.  The  Stuai-t  must 
not  wear  the  Cypress,  or  the  Buchanan  the  White  Hose, 
but  with  each  tartan  the  correct  badge  must  be  dis¬ 
played,  or  the  fair  we,arer  is  ridiculous,  the  worst  chute 
of  a  votary  of  hon-ton  in  this  age. 

The  Silkworm  has  procured  from  the  “  best  autho¬ 
rity,”  that  of  Messrs.  Macdougall  and  Co.,  of  Inverness 
and  London,  a  correct  list  of  some  of  the  clans  of 
Scotland,  with  their  badges  of  distinction,  that  her 
readers  may  make  no  mistake  in  this  im2)ortant  part  of 
a  lady’s  toilet : — 

CLANS. 

Buchanan  . 

Cameron 

Campbell  . 

Chisholm 

Colquhoun  . 

Cuuiming  . 

Davidson  . 

Drummond  . 

Duff  . 

Erskinc 

Farquharson 


n.VDC.ES. 

.  Birch,  Bilberry. 

.  <  )ak,  Crowberry. 

.  Myrtle,Club,  Fir,  Moss 
.  Abler,  Fern. 

.  il.azel,  Bearberry. 

.  Common  Sallow. 

<  \Vliortlebcrry  and 
’  ( Variegated  Holly. 

.  Wild  Thyme. 

.  Bed  Whortleberry. 

.  Bed  Bose. 

.  Purple  Foxglove. 
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CLANS.  llAIKiES. 


Ferguson  . 

Poplar,  Sunflower. 

Forbes  . 

Rroom. 

Fraser 

Yew. 

Gordon 

Rock  Ivy. 

Graham 

Laurel. 

Grant 

C'ranberry  Hc.ath. 

Gunn  . 

Rose  wort.  Juniper. 

Hay  . 

Miscletoe. 

Lamont 

Crab  Apple  Tree. 

Mc.Mister  . 

I'ive-Leaved  Heath. 

MeAlpine  . 

Guas. 

McDonald  . 

Hell  Heath. 

Macdonell  . 

Alountain  Heath. 

McDougall  . 

C'ypress. 

McF.arlane  . 

Cloud  Berry  Bush. 

McGregor  . 

Pine. 

.McIntosh  . 

Boxwood. 

Mackay 

Bulrush. 

Mackenzie  . 

Deer  Grass. 

McKinnon  . 

St.  John’s  Wort. 

McLachlan  . 

Mountain-Ash. 

McLean 

Holly. 

Mclx-'od 

Red  Whortleberries. 

McNab 

I'rasch. 

McNaughlen 

(!  round  Ivy. 

.McNeil 

Samphire. 

McPherson  . 

M’ater  Lily. 

Macquarie  . 

Black-Thorn. 

McRae 

^loss. 

Menzies 

Ash. 

Munro 

Eagle  Feathers. 

Mu  may 

Juniper,  Tod's  Tails. 

Ogilvie 

Hawthorn. 

Oliphant 

The  Gro.at  Maple. 

Robertson  . 

Five-Leaved  Heather. 

Romsay 

Harebell. 

Rose  . 

Brier  Rose. 

Ross  . 

Bearberries. 

Scott  . 

Blaeberry. 

Shaw  . 

Lily. 

Sinclair 

Fir. 

Stuart 

^Vhite  Rose. 

Sutherland  . 

Cat's  Tail  Grass. 

The  clan  tartans 

arc 

named  after  these  and  the 

following : — Prince  Charles  Edward,  Argyll  Campbell, 
Brcadalbane  Campbell,  Rob  Roy,  McIntyre,  Mclan, 
Mclvor,  Hay  and  Leith,  McGillivray,  McSennan,  Skene, 
Urquhart,  Cumyn,  Cawdor  Campbell,  Malcolm,  Dun¬ 
blane,  Strathern,  Douglas  Urquhart,  Tartan  of  the 
Clergy,  Jacobite  Tartans,  Leslie,  and  Mathieson.  These 
clan  tartans  offer  a  choice  of  sixty-nine  patterns,  some 
of  which  are  remarkable  for  their  richness  and  beauty 
of  design. 

The  distinguished  firm  above  mentioned  arc  daily 
producing,  not  alone  the  stereotyped  tartan  woollen 
textures  for  gentlemen’s  Highland  costume,  but  also 
tartans  in  almost  every  known  fabric  for  ladies’  wear. 
The  requirements  of  the  latter  arc  studied  by  the 
manufacture  of  tartans  in  silks,  in  poplins,  in  satins, 
aud  in  moire  antiques,  of  the  most  rich  and  expensive 
as  well  as  of  the  most  economical  materials.  Thus 
dresses  in  these  historical  patterns  are  furnished 
adapted  as  thoroughly  for  the  warmest  weather  as  are 
the  convetitional  woollen  tartans  of  the  original  High¬ 
land  make  for  exposure  to  a  cold  temperature.  And 
while  every  variety  and  phase  of  clan  tart.an  is  faith¬ 
fully  reproduced,  novel  combinations  of  the  established 
patterns  have  been  made,  appearing  under  the  generic 


ajjpellation  of  “  Fancy  Tartans,”  the  many  and  beau¬ 
tiful  designs  of  which  this  liberty  taken  with  the 
conventionalities  admits  of  being  specially  adapted  for 
feminine  costume  in  the  finer  fabrics  above  alluded  to, 
and  also  for  shawls,  scarves,  and  travelling-wrappers. 
These  fancy  tartans  likewise  meet  with  approbation  for 
the  making  up  of  Highland  costumes  for  children  of 
English  ancestry,  whose  parents,  not  being  “  clans¬ 
men,”  do  not  care  to  assume  any  particular  clan  tartan. 

So  much  for  the  tartan,  which  takes  so  conspicuous  a 
pdace  in  the  annals  of  Scotland,  and  which,  according  to 
the  chances  of  war,  has  saved  or  doomed  many  a 
prisoner,  who  must  have  watched  in  agony  of  suspense 
the  stern  faces  of  the  conquerors  whose  eyes  “  traced 
rather  the  vesture  than  the  face.” 

Rut  my  readers  will  want  to  know  a  little  about  where 
to  go  for  their  Scotch  costumes,  and  what  articles  of  toilet 
can  be  had  in  plaids.  The  Silkworm  can  readily  answer 
these  queries  by  advising  those  ladies  who  wish  to  ap¬ 
pear  dressed  a  I'Ecnumise  to  apply  to  Messrs.  Macdougall 
and  Co.,  of  Inverness  and  42,  Sackville-street,  Piccadilly, 
where  the  Silkworm  has  examined  various  materials  for 
dresses,  jupons,  &c.  At  this  well-kno\vn  house  they  can 
procure  every  requisite  for  the  prevailing  fashion,  as  well 
as  linsey-woolsey  and  tweed  dresses  of  every  style  and 
shade.  The  Silkworm,  accustomed  as  she  is  to  the  sight 
of  rare  materials,  lovely  designs,  and  fine  textures, 
was  delighted  with  her  visit  of  inspection.  She  was 
pleased  to  find  in  the  real  tartans  an  absence  of  that 
harshness  of  outline  inseparable  from  common  Scotch 
I'laids,  and  equally  pleased  to  see  that  first-rate  dresses 
are  not  less  economical  than  the  common  manufactures 
constantly  sold  as  tartans. 

Among  the  many  devices  of  the  present  mode  I  noticed 
a  dress  of  Stuart  plaid,  made  with  a  short  fourreau  over 
a  black-and-white  shepdierd's  plaid  petticoat,  stockings 
to  match.  The  upper  j)laid  must  be  worn  with  this 
costume.  I  remarked,  among  other  costly  materials, 
(Iresses  of  silk  poplin  in  all  the  clan  colours,  dresses 
of  satin  tartan  and  of  moire  taitan.  It  is  not  easy  to 
describe  the  rich  effect  of  this  last-named  material. 

And  I  saw  petticoats  in  every  variety  of  Irao  and 
fabric.  I  thought  the  Stuart  tartan  very  suitable  under 
a  dark  dress,  and  the  Dunblane  Jacobite  tartan, 
Murray,  McLachlan,  and  Gordon,  well  adapted  to 
show  beneath  coloured  dresses. 

For  children’s  costumes,  either  made  up  as  little 
frocks  or  into  regular  kilts,  the  following  clan  tartans 
are  appropriate : — Stuart,  Prince  Charles  Edward, 
McDonald,  Campbell,  Argyll  Campbell,  Rob  Roy, 
Sutherland  (42nd),  McLean,  Ross,  Munro,  McNeill, 
McLachlan,  McLeod  and  ^lackenzie,  Murray,  Colqu- 
houn,  Robertson,  Gordon,  Graham,  McKinnon,  Farqu- 
harson,  McDuff,  Ogilvy,  Sinclair,  McRae,  Skene, 
McPherson,  Dunblane,  Leslie,  and  Cawdor  Campbell. 
These  clan  tartans  can  be  had  in  woollen  plaid  or  in 
poplin  plaid,  and  are  exquisitely  soft  and  line,  'lire 
young  members  of  the  Royal  Family  wear  the  .Stuart 
plaid,  and  specimens  were  shown  to  the  Silkworm  of  the 
morning  and  evening  dresses  worn  by  these  little  people. 

And  I  saw  Glengarry  caps  in  cloth,  tweed,  and  velvet, 
with  bands  to  match  the  tartans  for  the  dresses,  and 
badges  to  correspond.  Neckties  aud  stockings  for 
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cliilJrcn  were  sliown  to  suit  every  tartan,  and  also  of 
neutral  tints  tliat  would  hannonise  with  any  costume. 

1'he  strides  made  of  late  years  in  the  North  of  Scot¬ 
land  in  the  manufacture  of  hosiery  have  been  gigantic, 
and  now  the  hand-knit  shawls  and  stockings  can  com¬ 
pare  with  the  greatest  marvels  of  the  loom.  Messrs, 
ilaedougall  and  Co.  have  varied  the  textures,  and  have 
introduced  important  improvements  in  the  patterns, 
coloui'S,  and  other  details.  The  ‘‘ Gairloeh’’  hand- 
knit  stockings  and  socks  are  too  well  known  and 
appreciated  to  nei'd  remark.  Messrs.  ^lacdougall's 

industrial'’  hand-knit  stockings  are  made  in  line 
textures  for  wearing  in  either  town  or  country,  and  are 
well  adajited  for  tlie  use  of  ladies  and  childivu.  They 
are  said  to  be  a  preventive  of  rheumatism. 

And  1  saw  Shetland  shawls,  all  hand-knit  and  of  ex¬ 
quisite  fineness,  and  so  light  and  warm  ;  and  veils  and 
ueckties  of  knitted  Shetland  wool,  these  last  of  natural 
colours,  of  soft  grey  and  white. 

And  I  remarked  dresses  of  linscy  and  silk  mixed,  in 
self  colours  and  tartans,  forming  light  yet  warm  dresses, 
a  great  desideratum  for  those — and  they  are  not  a  few 
— who  object  to  heavy  cloth  garments.  The  plaid 
scarfs  now  so  generally  worn  in  I’aris  are,  perhaiis, 
one  of  the  most  graceful  wraps  that  a  lady  can  wear ; 
and  when  properly  di.sposed.  and  the  folds  fastened 
by  a  suitable  brooch,  there  is,  as  our  neighbours  say, 
a  about  the  costume  very  dilkcult  to  surpass. 

The  vicuna  cloth  is  a  thick,  wann,  yet  light  material. 
I  saw  it  made  up  into  jackets,  with  large  buttons  to  match 
the  iicculiar  llismarck  tres-nm/uc/e  colour.  Also  it  is  made 
into  reversible  paletots — one  side  a  soft  rich  sealskin 
brown,  on  the  other  a  bright  tartan.  These  paletots 
are  uncommon  and  exceedingly  ladylike  in  style,  as 
well  as  wann  and  suitable  for  wintry  weather. 

Another  of  these  vicuna  jackets  was  made  double- 
breasted,  with  a  velvet  collar  of  the  same  shade,  and 
remarkably  elegant  in  appearance. 

This  beautiful  vicuna  cloth  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  odious  “  vicuna,”  a  long-haired,  ragged-look¬ 
ing  material  much  in  vogue  about  a  dozen  years  ago, 
than  which  nothing  could  be  uglier.  No,  dear  sisters, 
the  hardest -working  Silkworm  among  our  number  could 
not  produce  a  finer,  softer,  silkier  effect  than  has  this 
vicuna  cloth  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Macdougall. 

Petticoats,  short  costumes,  and  stockings  arc  all 
made  in  this  material. 

Children's  dresses  arc  also  made  of  it,  as  well  as  in 
most  of  the  materials  mentioned  for  ladies’  wear. 
Cashmere  and  spun  silk  stockings  are  likewise  made  for 
children,  and  spun  silk  stockings  in  tartans  of  every 
hue  for  ladies  and  children. 

Shawls  of  soft  plaid  Avcrc  displayed  in  abundance, 
and  the  pricis  place  them  within  the  reach  of  most. 
Shawls  of  vicuna  cloth  were  also  shown  me,  and  shawls 
of  spun  silk.  Wraps  also  of  all  kinds ;  waterproofs 
both  long  and  short,  for  riding ;  the  famous  “  High¬ 
land  cloak,”  a  sure  guarantee  against  cold  and  wet. 
The  “  Alexandra”  and  the  “  Abergeldie'’  jackets,  the 
originals  of  whicli  were  made  for  our  dear  little  Princess 
of  Wales,  and  which  she  wears  in  one  of  her  well-known 
portraits.  Railway  and  carriage  rugs  —  reversible, 
white  and  scarlet,  and  white  and  tartan. 


And  1  saw  carjiets,  crumb-eloilis.  Highland  bonnets, 
badges,  ornanicnis,  sucli  as  brooches,  bracelets,  lockets, 
buckles,  &c. 

To  return  to  the  i>etticoat  question,  which,  at  the 
present  moment,  is  of  great  importance,  the  ISilkworm 
is  of  o]iinion  that  no  material  is  more  suitable  for  daily 
wear  than  a  jupon  of  real  Scotch  woollen  plaid.  If 
soiled  it  is  easily  washed,  and  h)oks  as  well  as  ever,  and 
wears  too  long,  in  fact,  for  bu.sy  Pashion  alters  her 
j)hins  long  before  a  thread  of  the  fabric  has  started, 
before  a  single  hue  has  faded. 

'I’liese  woollen  petticoats  can  be  worn  made  quite 
jdainly,  or  trimmed  with  a  fluting,  straight  or  crossway,  i 
of  the  same  plaid,  or  trimmed  with  braid  of  varied  , 
width.  Economists,  of  whom  there  are  many  among  ' 
the  Silkworm’s  correspondents,  will  find  this  plaid 
jiqton  most  useful  under  a  short  black  silk  or  black 
merino  dress ;  the  body  and  sleeves  can  be  of  cither 
plaid  or  the  black  fabric.  Tartan  ribbons  arc  worn  for 
morning  caps  and  bonnets,  and  can  be  procured  in  i 
every  width  at  Messrs.  Macdougall's.  Rut  it  is  notin 
tartans  alone  that  these  enterprising  manufacturers  ( 
excel:  linsey-woolsey  and  tweed  dresses  are  also  a 
speciality.  Now  it  must  be  well  understood  that  there 
arc  tweeds  and  tweeds.  Tweeds  arc  made  of  materials 
so  wann  as  to  be  in  demand  with  Arctic  voyagers. 
Stout  serviceable  sorts  arc  reckoned  indispensable  by  | 
Swiss  tourists,  and  by  the  members  of  the  Alj)inc  Club.  C 
Tweed  is  made  in  thin,  but  tough  and  durable  varieties; 
w  Idle,  again,  a  tweed  of  a  mixture  so  fine  and  light  as 
almost  to  sujiersede  linens  and  twills,  is  pushing  its 
way  rapidly  in  the  East.  Messrs.  IMacdougall,  en¬ 
couraged  by  medical  testimony  of  a  high  order  as  to  the 
salubrity  of  its  wear  in  warm  climates,  have  devoted 
great  attention  to  the  attainment  of  a  tweed  of  a  texture 
sulliciently  fine  and  light  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
Eastern  climates,  and  this  manufacture  is  assuming 
important  dimensions,  as  all  who  have  adopted  its  use 
concur  in  testifying  to  its  superiority  to  the  ordinary 
fabrics  in  coolness,  durability,  power  of  absorption,  and 
case  of  drying.  Year  by  year  the  finer  qualities  are 
coming  more  and  moic  into  fashion  for  ladies  and 
children  both  for  travelling  and  country  wear  at  home; 
and  also  for  habitual  and  healthy  costume  for  the 
female  members  of  British  families  resident  in  the  East. 

In  order  to  foster  this  taste  as  much  as  possible,  these 
delicate  tweeds  are  manufactured  in  pretty  and  varie- 
■  gated  tints,  so  as  to  please  the  eye  as  well  as  give 
satisfaction  in  all  other  essentials.  That  tweeds  of  the 
Inverness  manufacture  are  superior  to  the  Yorkshire- 
made  article  of  the  same  name  which  is  usually  sold  in 
Loudon,  is  simply  beyond  question.  The  higher  quali¬ 
ties  rival  the  English  cassimercs,  while  they  are  only 
half  the  price,  and  a  great  recommendation  is,  that  they 
may  be  washed  and  re-washed  without  injury. 

At  this  moment  the  Silkworm  is  engaged  in  selecting 
suitable  tweeds  for  an  Indian  trousseau,  and  Scotch 
fabrics  taking,  as  Hood  says,  “  the  lead  in  the  walks  of 
Fashion,”  she  flatters  herself  that  the  linsey  tartans  she  ■ 

has  chosen  will  be  as  much  liked  in  India  as  they  are  I 

approved  of  in  Paris.  These  Scotch  manufactures  are 
so  enticing  to  the  mind  feminine  from  their  luxurious 
softness,  their  exquisite  fineness,  their  brilliant  colours. 
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or  their  softer  hcatliery  tints,  that  the  Silkworm  found 
it  difficult  to  quit  the  enticing  spot  where  these 
“  mulberry-leaves'’  so  much  to  her  taste  abound  ;  and 
even  after  taking  her  leave  of  the  eourteous  proprietor, 
to  whose  kindness  she  is  indebted  for  this  view  of  the 
said  leaves,  and  for  much  interesting  information,  her 
thoughts  still  dwelt  on  the  grand  old  times  when  the 
tartan  was  to  be  seen  in  every  Scottish  foray — when  the 
Douglas  held  his  own — when  Bruce  and  Wallace 
“  Rultil  the  fight, 

And  cried,  ‘  St.  Andrew  and  onr  right  1’ " 

The  Silkworm  being  so  near  Bond-street  could  not 
return  to  her  own  mullierry-tree  without  a  glance  into 
one  or  two  of  the  most  enticing  shops  that  enrich  the 
Piccadilly  end  thereof.  Her  steps  were  arrestcsl  at 
No.  ‘2b,  at  Mr.  Benson’s,  the  well-known  jeweller,  whose 
works  of  art  have  gone  far  to  keep  up  tlie  reputation 
which  England  enjoys  of  manufacturing  some  of  the 
best  jewellery  in  the  world. 

Several  butterflies  among  the  elite  of  her  readers 
have  asked  the  Silkworm  to  ascertain  the  price  and 
style  of  ornaments,  and  one  lady  in  particular,  evi¬ 
dently  with  wedding  presents  in  view,  and  of  a  liberal 
mind,  wrote  of  “  diamond  star  lockets”  in  a  way  that 
made  the  Silkworm  wish  that  she  was  the  only  niece  of 
such  an  aunt.  In  compliance  with  these  wishes  the 
Silkworm  asked  to  see  some  such  lockets,  and  was 
shown  an  oval  locket  of  plain  gold  with  a  inonogram  in 
fine  diamonds  and  Iduc  enamel.  This  locket  opens  at 
the  loek,  where  there  is  a  place  for  a  photograph  or  hair. 

Another,  of  dark  blue  enamel,  had  a  diamond  fly 
upon  it,  and  a  locket  of  pearls  and  enamel  on  a  gold 
ground,  the  centre  opening  for  a  portrait  or  for  hair. 

Another  locket  was  formed  of  an  onyx  of  large  size  and 
a  diamond  star  upon  it:  this  last  is  extremely  hand.somc. 

And  I  saw  a  necklet  of  fine  gold  twisted  chain,  with 
butterflies  suspended  with  twisted  chains  between  each. 
This  necklet  was  beautifully  executed,  and  had  brooch 
and  earrings  to  match. 

And  another  of  the  same  design,  with  gold  oyster- 
shells  slightly  open,  diselosiiig  a  pearl  instead  of  the 
butterflies.  This  design  is  not  so  new  as  the  butterfly 
pattern. 

I  was  also  shown  a  pair  of  earrings  in  the  form  of 
large  gohlen  flies,  about  two  inches  long.  The  tissue 
of  the  wings  w.as  exquisitely  chased,  and  gave  the  gauzy 
appearance  natural  to  the  wings  of  this  insect. 

Pink  coral  is  the  prevailing  favourite  colour  for  coral 
oniamcnts.  I  saw  some  lovely  ornaments  in  it ;  one 
set  of  brooch,  necklet,  and  bracelets  of  fine  pink  coral, 
with  diamonds  and  emeralds,  having  a  rich  yet  chaste 
appc.arance. 

Among  mourning  ornaments  I  noticed  a  brooch  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  circle  of  gold,  on  which  black  enamel  was 
raised  in  a  pattern.  An  onyx  was  placed  in  the  centre 
of  the  brooch,  and  on,  or  rather  in.  the  onyx,  a  star  of 
diamonds  w.is  cut  flush  with  it.  The  effect  of  this 
flush  setting  is  vciy  beautiful. 

Onyx  continues  fashionable  for  mourning  wear,  and 
is  set  with  diamonds  in  many  combinations  with 
enamel  and  pearls. 

In  studs  I  remarked  a  novelty — plain  but  first-rate 
pearl  buttons  are  let  in  gold,  with  tinted  gold  threads 


erossing  the  centre,  exactly  imitating  the  sewing  neces¬ 
sary  to  allix  a  button.  The  idea  is  simple  and  quaint, 
and  will  find  great  favour  in  the  eyes  of  many.  These 
buttons  arc  made  as  wrist-links,  as  collar-studs,  and 
as  the  three  shirt-front  studs.  The  set  make  a  very 
pretty  present  for  a  gentleman. 

Studs  and  wiist-llid<s  are  very  plain,  both  for  ladies 
and  gentlemen.  Italian  designs  arc  much  in  favour, 
and  the  cinque  cento  style  is  revived.  Mr.  Benson 
obtains  patterns  from  the  best  artists  at  Gastiglionc 
and  other  places.  The  Silkworm  advises  those  who 
admire  this  elegant  and  uncommon  style  of  ornamenta¬ 
tion  to  call  and  see  the  effect  of  the  junction  of  English 
workmanship  and  Italian  taste. 

Among  the  exquisite  designs  in  this  style  I  noticed 
a  brooch  and  earrings  of  pearls,  onyx,  and  scarlet 
enamel  and  gold,  with  pear-shaped  pearl  drops. 

And  a  carved  shell  of  onyx,  fringed  with  diamonds 
and  set  in  white  enamel  and  diamonds.  This  was  a 
lovely  brooch  of  Florentine  design,  and  one  of  the 
gems  of  Mr.  Benson's  storehouse  of  treasure.s. 

A  ring  of  three  diamonds  set  clear  in  an  oblong 
form,  was  e.xhibitcd  as  suitable  to  wear  with  these 
cinque  cento  designs. 

And  a  necklet  and  pendant  in  white  enamel,  crossed 
with  delicate  raised  gold  threads,  set  with  rubies  and 
diamonds  and  with  dnqis  of  the  same  precious  stones. 
The  effect  is  exquisite. 

Then  I  saw  a  necklet  of  twisted  spiral  gold  chain, 
from  which  hung  a  cross  of  dull  gold,  quite  idain.  The 
centre  was  occupied  by  a  cross  of  blue  enamel,  and  an 
inner  cross  of  fine  diamonds  raised  on  the  flat  surface. 

.\nd  I  noticed  an  Egyptian  brooch  and  earrings,  the 
head  of  a  sphinx,  ejuite  in  the  “severe’’  style,  which 
the  Silkworm  is  assured  is  passing  away  and  giving 
place  to  plain  but  natural  ornamentation. 

Lockets,  which  are  so  much  worn,  arc  chiefly  of  plain 
gold,  with  the  monogram  executed  in  enamel  of 
various  colours,  in  diamonds,  in  raised  or  flush  set¬ 
ting,  or  deeply  engraved  and  chased  on  the  gold. 

This  rage  for  monograms  the  Silkworm  does  not 
admire,  nor  does  she  fancy  that  it  is  a  mark  of  good 
taste  to  have  lettered  studs,  lockets,  brooches,  buckles, 
&c.  This  is  an  age  of  “letters,”  even  (piecns  and 
emperors  being  literary,  and,  perhaps,  is  the  reason  why 
all  these  initials  and  monograms  are  displayctl.  In 
remembrance  of  a  distant  or  dejiarted  friend  this 
fashion  has  a  certain  fitness,  mats  puitr  tout  Ic  nioitde, 
non. 

Among  many  lovely  brooches  “regular  darlings,”  I 
remarked  a  brooch  in  blue  enamel  and  pearls.  The 
centre  was  a  star  in  pearls. 

Another,  handsome  yet  quaint,  was  in  the  form  of  a 
cogwheel,  with  lapis  lazuli  in  the  centre. 

Another,  a  buckle  in  fine  gold  with  strap  and  b.and 
of  turquoise  crossing  it.  The  turquoise  were  remark¬ 
ably  bright. 

^Ir.  Benson  has  kimlly  promised  to  let  the  Silkworm 
know  when  ho  lias  his  stock  of  fancy  articles  and 
ornaments  for  drawing-room,  dining-room,  and  boudoir 
complete  for  the  season,  and  so  she  wi  1  spin  another 
web  of  the  art  treasures  for  which  his  nam  •  is  famous. 

SiLKWor.n. 


WIVTFT?  r  AuniTVTVP  ‘^'7.  do  not  lose  a  moment  in  plunging  it  in  a 

basin  of  water  of  the  same  temperature  as  the  room, 
AST  month  we  called  our  reiiders’  attention  to  the  and  let  it  stand  until  it  has  to  some  degree  tecovered 
cultivation  of  tlie  hyacinth.  If  our  instructions  the  cruel  effects  of  the  neglect, 
re  at  once  carried  out,  delicate  white  rootlets  are  Bear  always  in  mind  that  a  warm  room  will  dry  the 
now  to  be  seen  projecting  soil  at  the  top  of  the  pot 
from  the  bulbs  in  water:  tpiickly,  and  do  not  over- 
/  l''.U  '\  perhaps  a  tiny  speck  of  water,  on  that  account,  while  '  >■*  - 

''■i&'.j-"''''  \  green  is  showing  where  the  the  plant  is  growing.  /.v,  r?- 

leaves  will  spring.  But  we  The  writer  uses  a  primi-  /,i;^  , 


■were  at  once  carried  out,  delicate  white  rootlets  are 
now  to  be  seen  projecting 
from  the  bulbs  in  water: 
/  ;.’Vy  ^  '\  perhaps  a  tiny  speck  of 

\  green  is  showing  where  the 


leaves  will  spring.  But  we  The  writer  uses  a  primi-  /,/  ^ 

may  now  leave  the  hyacinth  tive  but  useful  test  to  dis-  ;  \ 

to  itself,  taking  care  to  fulfil  cover  whether  the  plants  v  '■ 'I 

all  the  directions  given  in  want  water  in  the  sitting-  I 

our  last  number,  and  turn  room  in  winter.  A  small  fl 

our  attention  to  varying  stick  stands  in  a  corner  of 
the  charms  of  our  winter  one  of  the  jardinets,  out  of  aS,<k. 
garden.  The  cyclamen  is  too  sight,  and  is  used  to ‘‘ rout” 
often  forgotten  by  amateurs  up  the  mould  to  see  if  the 
until  its  lovely  blo.ssom  is  drought  is  more  than  surface 
seen  in  florists’  windows  in  deep.  As  soon  as  the  buds 

January,  when  we  feel  our  blossom  they  require  a  great  ' 

folly  in  neglecting  to  secure  deal  of  water. 
a  good  supply  of  these  most  Now,  as  to  time,  watering 
Basket  Fern-Case.  beautiful  tuberous  -  rooted  in  the  morning  is  best  and  Jardinet  fob  Ferns. 
plants.  safest,  but  watering  over- 

The  cychamen  is  remarkable  not  only  for  its  rose  and  head  in  the  sunshine  is  dangerous,  as  the  water-drops 
white,  purple  and  white,  and  crimson  and  white  flowers,  concentrating  the  sun's  rays  as  in  a  burning-gl.'iss, 
the  bright  colours  flushing  on  the  white  petals,  but  by  scorch  the  leaves,  and  spoil  the  plant.  Watering  at 
the  beauty  of  the  variegated  foliage.  'I’his  reticulated  the  roots  may  be  done  in  the  sun  without  danger,  if 
foliage  adds  much  to  the  beauty  required.  Anything  is  better 

of  the  plant  and  to  the  interest  - ,  .'•‘v'’  | ''MiJ'ilJpl  allowing  the  plants  to 

with  which  we  watch  its  e.x-  L' f ,  'fci-lii’ir'i  water  must  always 

pcanding  leaves  and  its  opening  .jl  i|  irSt  1?^’  beat  the  same  teinjierature  as 

dow’er-buds.  Messrs.  Barr  and  ,  r|lj|p™^i  i  j'' Jf]  '  the  room  is,  or  the  ])lants  ■will 

Sugden,  12,  King-street,  Co-  'll'"' '•  i  |l I : ^  Ijfi  checked,  if  not  chilled, 

vent -garden,  possess  really This  can  be  done  by  adding  a 
•wonderful  specimens  of  j  T .  little  warm  water  until  no  chill 
cyclamen,  and  our  readers  would  |j  (  Ij;.']!.'  is  felt  on  placing  the  finger  in  it. 

do  well  to  take  their  advice  I  e^i— The -water-can  shown  in  our 
in  selecting  their  plants.  illustration  is  one  e.specially 

Messrs.  Barr  and  Sugden  re-  ^  L- jM | '  1  designed  by  Messrs.  Barr  and 

commend  the  cyclamen  I’ersi-  I W  Sugden  for  the  use  of  ladies, 
cum  as  best  adapted  for  indoor  1|  Its  peculiarity  consi.sts  in  a 

cultivation.  There  arc  many  movable  brass  nozzle,  which 

varieties  of  the  cyclamen  I’ersi-  '  unscrews,  and  is  easily  cleaned, 

cum  of  different  shades  and  thus  effectually  preventing  any 

colours:  all  of  these  are  sweet-  1  P  stoppage  of  the  fine  holes  that 

scented,  and  some  are  remark-  are  usi^  for  -watering-pots  for 

'i'hese  cyclamen  can  be  pur-  ||i  ^rc  really  necessary  to  jiroduce 

chased  in  their  blooming-iiots,  |'|!  the  fine  overhead  shower, 

so  that  the  only  requirement  '!'i  To  return  to  our  cyclamen 

is  proper  attention  with  respect  ti  il  I  for  a  moment.  Place  them  in  a 

to  watering.  Now,  watering  is  HPBB  P  sunny  window,  as  close  to  the 

a  great  dilliculty  to  beginners;  glass  as  possible,  water  over- 

at  first  one  gives  so  much,  and  SiguQLlI  r  ■-rrjffHF*  l><?ad  when  required,  and  care- 

then,  jierhaps,  we  are  out  for  a  '1  fully  shade  after  watering.  'I'he 

day,  and  the  poor  jdant  is  for-  writer  after  bre.akfast  places 

gotten.  No  general  rule  can  the  cyclamen  on  a  large  kitchen 

be  given  as  to  time  and  qu.au-  '  tray,  away  from  the  sunshine, 

tity  in  watering.  “When  the  '■  and  waters  them  gently  like  a 

plants  want  it.”  is  the  sure  soft  shower.  They  remain  on 

answer  any  gjinlener  will  make  Window  Fern-Cases.  the  tray  until  the  leaves  arc 

to  the  anxious  ipierist  who  seeks  •  dry,  and  are  then  restored  to 


ffyinrg'f^ 

HI 

Window  Fern-Cases. 


required.  Anything  is  better 
than  allowing  the  plants  to 
ilag.  'I'he  water  must  always 
be  at  the  same  teinjierature  as 
'  the  room  is,  or  the  jilants  will 
be  checked,  if  not  chilled. 

ii  'Phis  can  be  done  by  adding  a 
little  warm  water  until  no  chill 
,  is  felt  on  placing  the  finger  in  it. 
Jii  The  -water-can  shown  in  our 
i|'  illustration  is  one  e-sjiecially 
designed  by  Messrs.  Barr  and 
Ij.y  Sugden  for  the  use  of  ladies, 
ijl'l  Its  peculiarity  consi.sts  in  a 
||\  movable  brass  nozzle,  which 
K  V  unscrews,  and  is  easily  cleaned, 
thus  effectually  preventing  any 
I  stojijiage  of  the  fine  holes  that 
hi,  are  usi^  for  watering-jiots  for 
ill  window  gardening,  and  which 
are  really  necessary  to  jiroduce 
1 1|  the  fine  overhead  shower, 
i'i  'Po  return  to  our  cyclamen 
1 1  for  a  moment.  Place  them  in  a 
!»'  sunny  -windo-w,  as  close  to  the 
Sc  I  glass  as  possible,  water  over- 
p  head  when  required,  and  care- 
H  fully  shade  after  watering.  The 
writer  after  breakfast  jilaees 
the  cyclamen  on  a  large  kitchen 
tray,  away  from  the  sunshine, 
and  waters  them  gently  like  a 
soft  sho-wer.  'Phey  remain  on 
the  tray  until  the  leaves  arc 
dry,  and  are  then  restored  to 


for  minute  directions  on  this  all-important  subject,  their  place  at  the  window ;  this  little  attention  keeps 
M'e  will  give  cV  hint  or  two  to  lessen  if  jiossible  the  them  fresh  .and  beautiful,  .and  they  overpay  the  slight 
ditliculty,  but  nothing  but  doiny  will  teach  the  amateur  trouble  by  their  grateful  beauty. 


gardener  what  is  to  fte  donf. 


'Phe  Amaryllis  next  claims  mention,  having  a  flower 


“  Kinging”  is  one  test  by  which  to  try  the  question,  of  rare  beauty,  -with  large,  droojiing,  bell-shaped  lily- 
water  or  no  w.ater ;  if  on  tapping  the  flower-pot  it  like  blossoms ;  colours  ranging  from  the  richest  crimson 
sounds  solid,  no  w.ater  is  wanted:  if,  on  the  contrary,  to  pure  -white,  splendidly  striped  with  crimson  or 
it  rings  hollow,  w.ater  freely.  Pr.aetice  will  soon  teach  scarlet.  They  are  easily  cultiv.atcd,  and  with  proper 
the  ear  to  detect  the  difference  in  the  souml.  If  by  management  a  succession  of  bloom  may  bo  secured 
any  accident  your  flower-pot  is  allowed  to  become  throughout  the  year. 
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The  Ainitryllis  lutea  and  the  Valotta  purpurea  are 
highly  recommended  for  window  culture.  Of  the 
vSotta  puri>urea  we  cannot  speak  too  highly.  The 
blossom  resembles  a  lily,  of  a  rich  scarlet  hue,  with 
golden  spikes.  The  V'alotta 
requires  little  or  no  care, 
it  thrives  on  poor  soil,  and 
blooms  brilliantly  even  when 
neglected.  It  may  be  seen 
in  every  poor  cottage  gar¬ 
den  round  Scarborough,  and 
the  profusion  of  its  growth 
has  given  rise  to  its  Engli.sh 
name — the  Scarborough  lily. 
The  Amaryllis  lutea  is  yel¬ 
low,  resembling  a  very  large 
yellow  crocus ;  it  Howers  in 
autumn. 

The  jiirdinets  in  our  illus¬ 
trations  may  be  used  with 
the  glasses  on  for  ferns,  or 
without  them  for  growing 
bulbs,  such  a.s  tulips,  scilla 
sibiric.a,  pompon  hyacinths, 
snowdrops,  or  cyclamen. 
They  are  varied  in  shape 
.and  material,  and  form 
graceful  ailditions  to  the 
Jarducst  and  Table.  winter  garden. 

Those  ladies  whoso  .ar¬ 
rangements  will  permit  of  an  entire  window'  being 
removed  and  another  substituted,  cannot  do  better 
than  obtain  Messrs,  llarr  and  Sugden's  aid  in  arranging 
the  “  window  for  ferns,  with  foun¬ 
tain,”  as  show'll  here.  This  win- 
dow-ca.se  is  admirably  adapted 
for  staircase  windows,  or  for 
those  which  look  upon  the  backs 
of  houses  or  other  unsightly 
erections.  Instead  of  an  eyesore 
this  window  is  “a  thing  of 
beauty”  and  “a  joy  for  ever.” 

A  mirror  takes  the  place  of  the 
window',  and  doubles  the  lovely 
foliage  it  reflects.  Ivy,  the 
Iledera  helix,  or  the  II.  digitata, 
twines  luxuriantly  over  this 
mirror,  the  base  of  w'hich  is  lost 
in  rockw'ork,  w'here  the  ivy  is 
rooted.  The  rockw'ork  is  artisti¬ 
cally  arranged,  and  forms  a 
natur.al  home  for  many  ferns  of 
great  beauty. 

Glass  sidi's  and  front  form  an 
aquarium  the  water  of  which 
comes  halfway  up  the  rockw'ork 
and  contains  w.ater  plants,  such 
as  the  Valisneria  s{)iralis  or  the 
Ranunculus  aqiiatilis,  and  gold 
fish,  which  give  animated  life  to 
the  whole.  A  pretty  fountain, 
springing  from  the  rockwork  in 
the  foreground,  keeps  the  ferns 
fresh  with  its  grateful  spray. 

For  the  “window  fern-case” 
only  the  low'er  half  of  the  w'indow 
is  removed,  .and  a  Wardian  c.ase  Wimiow  >ou 

built  into  the  room  of  the  re¬ 
quired  shape  and  size.  The  term  “  Wardian  c.ase” 
may  alarm  amateurs  with  the  iilea  of  being  obliged  to 
have  an  expensive  and  highly-ornamented  case  before 
they  can  enjoy  their  winter  garden  to  perfection.  Have 
no  fear:  while  it  is  perfectly  reasonable  that  a  good 
deal  of  money  spent  on  elegant  appliances  should 


produce  an  approach  to  perfection,  it  is  comforting  to 
those  who  have  small  sums  to  spend  on  flowers  to  know 
that  a  common  glass  dish,  with  a  rim  into  which  is 
fitted  a  gla.ss  dome  or  “  Itell  glass,”  is  a  Wardian  case 
to  all  intents  and  pur;. uses. 

The  follow'ing  account  of 
the  first  Wardian  c.ase  may 
be  of  interest : — 

It  w.as  in  the  year  1829 
that  ^Ir.  AVaid  placed  the 
chrysalis  of  a  spliin.x  in 
some  mould  in  a  glass  bottle 
covered  with  a  lid,  in  order 
to  obtain  a  perfect  speci¬ 
men  of  the  insect.  After 
some  time  a  speck  or  tw'O  of 
vegetation  ajipcared  on  the 
mould,  and  to  his  surprise 
proved  to  be  a  fern  and 
a  grass.  His  interest  was 
awakened.  He  ])laced  the 
bottle  in  a  favourable  situ.a- 
i  tion,  and  found  that  the 
;  plants  continued  to  grow 
j  and  maintain  a  he.althy  ap¬ 
pearance.  This  w'as  the  first 
Wardian  c.ase.  The  exjie- 
riment  w'.as  extended :  the 

case  W'.as  shown  to  be  self-  t,  ,  , . , _ _ 

,  ,  .  ,  ,  FaSUA  JaUUINLI'  A.NU  blAND. 

supporting  and  admir.ably 

j  adapted  to  some  kinds  of  plants.  Further  trials  show'ed 
I  that  while  the  Wardian  case  was,  in  many  instances,  a 
'  success  as  an  air-tight  structure,  yet  for  a  great  jiro- 
jiortion  of  plants  a  change  of  air 
is  necessary,  and  thus  at  the 
jireseiit  time  the  Wardian  case  is 
simply  a  greenhouse  on  a  small 
scale,  ventilation  and  heat  being 
given  according  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  jilants  grown. 

In  a  close  (air-tight)  case 
some  ferns  will  live  and  flourish, 
others  will  retain  their  beauty 
for  a  time  iind  then  die  off. 

Flowering  i)lants  retpiire  air 
so  much  that  even  in  cases  where 
both  doors  are  kept  constantly 
open  they  often  fail  in  bright¬ 
ness  of  colour.  Foliage  jilants, 
on  the  contrary,  rejoice  in  a 
moi.st,  hot  atmosjihere,  and  many 
ferns  will  not  thrive  out  of  such 
conditions  of  atmos]ihere. 

A\'e  must  regard  ventilation  .as 
a  neee.-isity.  lii  the  ferii-cases 
of  our  illustration  ^lessrs.  l!arr 
.Mid  Sugden  have  juovided  for 
this  by  a  sliiling  slip  of  glass, 
which  can  be  o]iened  or  clo.std 
in  an  instant,  admitting  as  mueh 
or  as  little  air  as  the  ferns  re- 
ipiire. 

I.et  us  suppose  the  Wardian 
case  procured,  drainage  is  the 
first  necessary  consideration.  A 
proper  drainage  may  be  secured 
.,  wmi  loL...  ....  by  broken  potsherds  and  char- 

co.al  laid  along  the  bottom  to  the 
depth  of  an  inch  ;  the  water  will,  of  course,  drain  into 
this,  and  may  be  drawn  off  by  a  little  brass  tap  under  the 
case,  and  w'hich  can  be  hidden  by  one  of  the  legs ;  a 
more  primitive  w'ay  is  to  keep  a  large  piece  of  charcoal 
in  one  corner,  or  close  to  the  outside ;  remove  this  once 
a  w'cek,  and  place  a  small  dry  sponge  in  its  place,  gently 
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tip  vp  the  case  the  least  bit ;  the  sponge  will  soak  tip 
the  water ;  remove  and  squeeze  it  dry,  and  replace  if 
necessary,  and  when  all  superfluous  water  is  removed 
restore  the  piece  of  charcoal. 

The  depth  of  soil  should  not  be  greater  than  nine 
inches;  too  great  depth  will  give  a  damp,  heavy  soil, 
uncongenial  to  the  roots. 

Of  course  different  ferns  and  plants  require  different 
culture,  but  most  will  thrive  under  one  general  system. 


Lady's  WATEnixo-CAV. 


The  soil  should  be  of  good  peat,  a  little  loam  and 
silver-sand  mixed;  small  bits  of  charcoal  should  be 
added.  I^et  the  soil  be  broken,  not  sifted,  and  of  such 
consistency  that  when  wet  it  is  crumbly,  not  pasty. 
The  materials  should  be  well  mixed  by  hand. 

For  ferns,  a  mixture  of  broken  potsherds  or  rough 
charcoal  with  the  soil  permits  a  freer  circulation  of  air 
round  the  roots,  which  conduces  to  a  healthy  growth. 

Now  as  to  the  selection  of  plants  for  the  case.  AVe 
will  at  present  oontine  our  attention  to  ferns,  and  give 
a  list  of  ferns  suitable  for  a  fern-case : — 

Adiantum  cuneatum.  Bleechnum  Australe. 


MUSICAL  NOTES. 

0  WiUmn  Tree.  Snr?.  ninl  mnsic  by  Claribel.  3j. 

(Boosey  mid  Co.,  2S,  HolUs-stret  t.) — Tliia  soop,  simple  and  eaRy 
ns  it  is,  rings  in  tlie  t  ar  with  true  melody,  and  is  not  easily  for¬ 
gotten.  We  pan  sptak  highly  of  this  Boiig;  it  deserves,  and  no 
doubt  will  obtain,  great  popularity. 

Murninij  K.urj.  Words  by  Barry  Cornw.'ill.  The  mnsic  by 
Jules  Benedict,  os.  (Boosey  and  Co.,  2t^,  llulles-street.) — This 
song,  which  was  composed  expressly  for  Miss  Louisa  Pjne,  will 
suit  the  voices  of  those  who  follow  her  style  of  singing.  Words 
and  mnsic  arc  good,  and  suited  the  one  for  the  other.  The 
“  Morning  Song”  is  exceedingly  effective. 

Bouquet  tie  Shtik.ipeare.  Xo.  1.  B7io  is  Silvia?  By  A.  T. 
Teetgen.  Is.  (Boosey  and  Co.,  28,  Ilolles-street.) — This  song  is 
the  work  of  a  young  hand,”  one  of  promise,  truly,  but  whose 
perception  of  harmony  is  not  pleasing,  and  after  the  well-known 
“  Silvia”  of  Schubert,  this  “  Silvia”  is  not  satisfactory.  Tho 
selection  of  the  title  and  verses  invite  comparison  hardly  fair  to 
the  j'ounger  artist. 

La  S-iliic'ion.  Valso  Angbiiso.  Cs.  By  A.  Teetgen.  (Pate, 
47,  Hue  Lafayette,  Paris.) — “  La  Seduction  Valse”  is  brilliant, 
but  not  melodious ;  it  is  wanting  in  time,  and  we  do  not  con¬ 
sider  it  good  as  a  waltz,  but  most  excellent  practice  as  a  study. 

My  lit'ses  Blossom  the  Whole  lear  Bound.  Duet.  Poetry  by 
W.  C.  Bennett.  Music  by  Virginia  Gabriel.  3s.  (Boosey  and 
Co.,  28,  Ilolles-street.) — This  striking  duet  is  extremely  graceful 
and  pretty.  It  is  arranged  for  soprano  and  contralto  voices,  and, 
without  being  ditncult,  gives  free  scope  for  brilliant  singing. 

The  Boor  Blind  Boy.  Music  by  J.  Lemmeus.  4s.  (Boosey 
and  Co.,  28,  Hollcs-strect.)— Most  of  our  readers  will  remember 
the  pathetic  lines  beginning 

**  Oh,  say  what  is  that  thing  called  light  ? 

4Yhich  I  must  ne'er  enjoy.” 


„  formosum. 

„  pciliitum. 

„  pube.scc'iis. 

Pteris  crctica-albo-liiicata. 
„  lonfrifolia. 

,,  lieteropliylla. 

„  arptyrea. 

„  pcabcrula. 

„  truiuila. 

,,  chinonsis. 

Litobrochia  (loiitiottlafa. 

,,  leptojihylla. 

Polypodium  auroum. 

Laslrea  stamli.shii. 

„  eletrans. 

„  abiala. 

„  hisjiicla. 

„  opaca. 

,,  couoiiiiia. 

.,  vistila. 

Pajvallia  bullata. 

„  pentaphylla. 

.,  caiiaficiisis. 

Polysticlium  denticulatum. 
„  st'tosum. 

„  soiichitis. 

Asplenium  japonicum. 

„  sena. 

,,  vivijv.rium. 

„  viiido. 

„  formosum. 


..  davallioidcs. 

Ncplirodium  mode. 

,,  cxaltatum. 

Doodia  dives  and  tloodia 
caudata. 

Aspi<lum  nidus  (bird's-nest 
fern). 

Stcnochloena  scandens. 

Pteropsis  anpustifolia. 

(lleiclumia  diearpa. 

I.omavia  lanceolata. 

,,  pibbii. 

Iloryojitcfis  podata. 

Woodsia  hypt'rborca. 

„  mode. 

Ilumata  heteropliylla. 

Leucostepia  liirsuta. 

I.opliolcpis  piloselloidos. 

Elaphoplossum  pilo.sel- 
loides. 

Stcuo.semia  aurita. 

(Jymnopramma  tomento.sa. 

f'ei'atoj)teris  tlialictroides. 

Selapinella  formosum. 

,,  dichotoma  or 

robust  um. 

,,  wildcnovii. 

,,  involvens. 

Lycopodium  deiiticulata, 

,,  ctesia. 

„  deiisa. 


Tlic  lycopo<lium  is  mn.tsy  in  .ippearance,  it  prows  with 
wonderful  speed,  and  the  small(.st  pieeos  cut  with  a 
pair  of  sharp  scissors  and  laid  on  good  leaf-mould, 
with  a  little  mould  strewn  over  them,  and  placed  in  a 
case  or  under  a  tumbler,  strike  rapidly. 


It  is  these  words  that  arc  here  set  to  music,  forming  an  effective 
song:  a  running  accompaniment,  while  giving  plenty  of  work,  is 
not  so  difficult  as  to  deter  a  moderate  player  from  attempting  it. 

Oheron,  Fiirarger's  Second  Fantasia  on.  4s.  (Boosey  and  Co., 
28,  Ilolles-street.) — This  fantasia  on  Weber's  Oleron  bids  fair  to 
rival  the  popularity  of  tho  first  fantasia.  Oberon  is  such  a 
favourite  that  in  tho  hands  of  a  talented  composer  like  Mons. 
Favarger,  it  would  indeed  bo  difficult  to  produce  an  arrangement 
that  is  not  a  success. 

The  Drusilla  false.  Composed  by  Frank  Mnsgrave.  4s. 
(Boosey  and  Co.,  28,  Ilolles-street.) — “  Tho  Drusilla  Valse”  is 
agreeable  and  melodious.  No.  3  is  brilliant,  and  tho  finale  very 
effective. 

L'Aiiychisdu  Convent.  Impromptu.  Par  Alfred  Le  Beau.  3r. 
(Boosey  and  Co.,  28,  IluUcs-strect.) — “L'.\ngclu3  du  Convent”  is 
sure  to  be  a  general  favonrite.  It  is  full  of  expression,  and  tiie 
presto  movement  relieves  the  air  from  any  idea  of  monotony.  It 
is  a  charming  morceau  de  stdon. 

Claribel's  7<i/.c  Bad:  the  Heart.  Transcribed  for  the  piano  by 
W.  Kuho.  4s.  (Boosey  and  Co.,  28,  Ilolles-street.) — This  beau¬ 
tiful  melody,  arranged  by  the  talented  Kuhe,  needs  no  commenda¬ 
tion.  The  air  is  one  of  Claribel's  most  successful  productions. 

Claribel's  Strangers  Yit.  Transcribed  for  the  pianoforte  by 
Btinley  Kiehards.  3s.  (Boosey  and  Co.) — Tho  name  of  this 
successful  composer  is  a  guarantee  of  the  success  of  a  morceau, 
but  in  tho  present  instance  we  do  not  think  Mr.  Brinley  Kiehards 
has  done  justice  to  his  talents,  or  else  he  is  resting  upon  his 
lanrds.  The  transcription,  “Strangers  Yet,”  gives  ns  scarcely 
more  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  song. 

Shoidd  He  Uqibraid.  Sir  II.  U.  Bishop's  celebrated  sorg. 
Arranged  for  the  piano  by  George  Forbes.  Ss. — Striking  and 
brilliant,  yet  appropri.ite,  this  arrangement  of  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  Knglish  songs  is  sure  to  please.  Tho  simplicity,  delicacy^ 
and  taste  of  the  composition  will  bo  appreciated  by  musicians. 

Bose  dAinour.  Penseo  fugitive.  Par  Keiio  Favnrg<r.  3r. 
(Boosey  and  Co.,  28,  Ilolles-street.) — Graceful  and  striking,  this 
morceau  is  worthy  of  Mons.  Favarger's  talents. 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMAN'S  CONVEUSAZIONE. 

rTIHK  COUSET  CONTROVERSY  mnst  close  with  the  letters  of 
J-  our  correspoiulcuts  printed  iu  this  number.  At  the  cud  hereof, 
we  are  fain  to  betray  our  astonisliment  that  so  mucli  could  be  said 
and  would  be  said  in  favour  of  Tight-Laciiig ;  and,  it  should  be 
confessed,  said  so  well.  A  haudsome  volume — with  sketches  of 
the  kind  of  corset,  stay,  or  compresser  of  whatever  name,  that  has 
been  worn  by  Eve’s  daughters  of  which  any  records  or  information 
can  be  found — is  in  the  press  on  this  subject.  It  possesses  great 
interest  for  ladies,  evidently,  does  this  question  of  Lacing,  in 
proof  of  which  we  have  only  to  refer  to  the  warm,  almost 
passionate,  utterances  which  we  have  printed  in  the  Magazine 
during  a  great  portion  of  the  year. 

Tue  Cor-SET  Question.  “  Madam, — May  I  ho  permitted  for 
once  to  ask  admission  to  your  Conversazione,  and  to  plead  as 
excuse  for  my  intrusion  that  I  am  really  anxious  to  endorse  your 
fair  correspondent's.  Belle's,  assertion  that  it  is  those  who  know 
nothing  practically  of  the  corset  who  are  most  vociferous  in  con¬ 
demning  it?  Strong-minded  women  who  have  never  worn  a  pair 
of  stays,  and  gentlemen  blinded  by  hastily-formed  pn  jndice, 
aUke  anathematise  an  article  of  dress  of  the  good  qutliiies  of 
which  they  are  utterly  ignorant,  and  which,  consequently,  they 
cannot  appreciate.  On  a  subject  of  so  much  importance  as 
regards  comfort  (to  say  nothing  of  tho  question  of  elegance, 
scarcely  loss  imp  irtaut  on  a  i)oiut  of  feminine  costume)  no 
amount  of  theory  will  ever  weigh  very  heavily  when  opposed  by 
practical  experience.  ‘Tho  proof  of  tho  pudding’  is  a  proverb 
too  true  not  to  be  acted  on  in  such  a  case.  To  put  the  matter  to 
the  actual  test,  can  any  of  tho  opponents  of  the  corset  honestly 
state  that  they  have  given  up  stays  after  having  fairly  tried  them, 
except  in  couii>llanco  with  the  persuasions  or  commands  of  friends, 
or  medical  advisers  who  seek  in  tho  much-abused  corset  a  con¬ 
venient  tir^t  cause  for  an  ailment  that  balUes  their  skill  ?  The 
Young  Lady  IIeuself  docs  not  complain  of  cither  illness  or 
pain,  even  after  tho  first  few  months,  while,  on  tho  other  hand, 
SiAYLACE,  Nora,  and  Belle  bring  ample  testimony,  both  of 
themselves  and  their  schoolfeUows,  as  to  tho  comfort  and  ideasure 
of  tight-lacing.  To  carry  out  my  first  statement  as  to  tho  truth 
of  Belle's  remark,  those  of  the  opposite  sex  who,  either  from 
choice  or  necessity,  have  adopted  this  article  of  attire,  are 
unanimous  in  its  praise,  while  even  among  an  assemblage  of 
opponents  a  young  lady’s  elegant  figure  is  universally  admired 
while  tho  cause  of  it  is  denounced.  From  personal  experience,  I 
beg  to  express  a  decided  and  nnqualitied  approval  of  corsets.  I 
was  early  sent  to  school  in  Anstria,  where  lacing  is  not  considered 
ridiculous  in  n  gentleman  as  it  is  in  England,  and  1  objected 
in  a  thoronghly  English  way  when  tho  doctor's  wife  required  mo 
to  bo  laced.  I  was  not  allowed  any  choice,  however.  A  sturdy 
miiJihtii  was  stoically  deaf  to  my  remonstrances,  and  speedily 
laced  mo  up  tightly  in  a  fashionable  Viennese  corset.  I  presume 
my  impressions  were  not  very  dilTcreut  from  those  of  your  lady 
correspondents.  I  felt  ill  at  case  and  awkward,  and  tho  daily 
lacing  tighter  and  tighter  produced  inconvenience  and  absolute 
pain.  In  a  few  months,  however,  I  was  as  anxious  as  any  of  my 
ten  or  twelve  comiianious  to  havo  my  corsets  laced  as  tightly  as  a 
pair  of  strong  arms  could  draw  them.  It  is  from  no  feeling  of 
vanity  that  I  havo  ever  since  continued  to  wear  them,  fur,  not 
caring  to  incur  ridicule,  I  take  good  care  that  my  dress  shall  not 
betray  mo ;  but  I  am  practically  convinced  of  the  comfort  and 
pleasantness  of  tight-lacing,  and  thoronghly  agree  with  Staylace 
that  ‘the  sensation  of  being  tightly  laced  in  an  elegant,  well-made, 
tightly-fittiug  pair  of  corsets  is  superb.’  There  is  no  other  word 
for  it.  I  have  dared  to  make  this  avowal  because  I  am  thoroughly 
ashamed  of  tho  idle  nonsense  that  is  constantly  being  uttered  on 
this  subject  in  England.  The  terrors  of  hysteria,  neuralgia,  and, 
above  all,  consumption,  are  fearlessly  promised  to  our  fair  sisters 
if  they  dare  to  disregard  preconceived  opinions,  while,  on  the  other 
baud,  some  medical  men  are  beginning  sluwly  to  admit  that  they 
cannot  conscientiously  support  the  extravagant  assertions  of  former 
days.  ‘  Stay  torture,'  ‘  whalebone  vices,’  and  ‘  corset  screws,'  are 
very  terrible  and  horrifying  things  upon  paper,  but  when  trans¬ 
lated  into  coutil  or  satin  they  wear  a  very  different  appearance  in 


the  eyes  of  those  most  comjietent  to  form  an  opinion.  That  much 
pi  rfeetly  unuece.s.-ary  discomfort  and  inconvenience  is  incurred  by 
the  purchasers  of  ready-made  corsets  is  doubtless  true ;  the  waist 
measure  being  right,  tho  chest — where  undue  constriction  will 
naturally  produce  evil  effects — is  very  generally  left  to  chance.  If 
then  the  wearer  suffers,  who  is  to  blame  but  herself  ?  Tho  remark.s, 
echoed  by  nearly  all  your  correspondents,  that  ladies  have  tho 
remedy  in  their  own  hands  by  having  their  stays  made  to  measure 
is  too  self-evident  for  mo  to  wish  to  enlarge  upon  it ;  but  I  do  wish 
to  assert  and  insist  that  if  a  corset  allows  sullicient  room  in  the 
chest,  tho  waist  may  bo  laced  as  tightly  as  the  wearer  desires 
without  fear  of  evil  consequences ;  and,  further,  that  tho  ladies 
themselves  who  havo  given  tight-lacing  a  fair  trial,  and  myself 
and  schoolfellows,  converted  against  our  will,  are  the  only  jury 
entitled  to  pronounce  authoritatively  on  tho  subject,  and  that  the 
comfortable  support  and  enjoyment  afforded  by  a  well-laced  corset 
quite  overbalances  the  theoretical  evils  that  are  so  coulidently 
prophesied  by  outsiders. — Walter.” 

Florence  and  Ejiily,  constant  subscribers  to  your  Magazine, 
are  much  interested  in  the  correspondence  on  tight-lacing,  and 
wish  to  know  what  is  the  fashionable  size  for  a  lady’s  waist  whose 
height  is  about  5  feet  2  inches.  They  do  not  agree  with  the 
corespondent  who  says  “there  can  bo  no  doubt  t'  at  gentlemen 
admire  those  figures  tho  most  which  havo  attained  the  greatest 
slenderness.”  Bo  far  as  their  experience  goes,  which  they  do  not 
consider  limited,  an  unnaturally  small  waist  generally  calls  forth 
remarks  any  thing  but  tlattcring  from  gentlemen.  If  the  rest  of 
Nora's  figure  was  in  proportion  to  her  waist,  she  most  have  been 
ns  small  as  Minnie  Warren;  if  not,  they  think  it  must  have  been 
a  decided  deformity. 

An  Old  SuiiscniBER  says — “I  fear  yon  wilt  bo  almost  tired  of 
the  subject,  but  I  would  fain  say  a  word  or  two  in  the  tight-lacing 
controversy.  Permit  mo  to  observe  that,  so  far  from  small  waists 
being  “  fashionable,”  as  Schoolmistress  and  some  others  affirm, 
you  would  not  find  one  waist  in  a  hundred  under  twenty  inches 
among  tho  upper  ten  thousand.  Whether  they  are  the  fashion  in 
tho  middle  classes  I  can't  say,  as  I  know  nothing  of  them,  but  tho 
present  style  of  dress  is  so  totally  nusuited  to  long,  slender  waista 
that  every  contrivance  has  to  be  resorted  to  when  ladies  are  thin 
in  order  to  make  their  skirts  sit  smoothly  and  well.  Some  of  the 
tight-lacers  cry  out,  when  their  opponents  speak  f  the  beauties 
of  a  natural  figure,  ‘  Dress  up  the  Yenns  de  Medici  in  a  modern 
gown,  and  see  how  clumsy  she  would  look  I’  Of  course  she  would, 
and  no  one  with  any  sense  could  expect  a  marhle  figure  to  look 
well  in  soft  clothes.  Reverse  the  problem ;  dress  a  woman  in 
stone  draperies,  and  you  will  at  once  perceive  how  absurd  is  such 
a  comparison.  If  it  is  really  wished  to  try  the  respective  merits 
of  nature  and  art,  let  a  woman  be  found  whose  stature  corresponds 
as  nearly  as  possible  with  that  of  the  Venus.  Let  her  then  bo 
dressed  by  a  first-rate  Parisienne,  or,  better  still,  a  good  tailor, 
and  then  we  shall  know  who  is  right.  If  some  of  your  corre¬ 
spondents  would  give  the  dimensions  of  their  chests  as  well  as 
their  waists,  wo  should  bo  able  to  form  a  better  estimate  of  their 
figures.  Round  tho  shoulders  should  be  just  double  tho  size  of 
the  waist.  To  those  who  wish  for  perfectly-fitting  stays,  I  would 
observe  that  t'  e  best  French  makers  always  make  the  stays  two 
inches  smaller  than  the  natural  size,  aud  advise  their  customers 
not  to  draw  them  together  at  first,  as  the  stays  give  after  a 
month’s  wear.” 

Lucill.1  Monro  says  —  “  Laura  need  find  no  ditficnlty  in 
following  the  fashion  of  small  waists  if  she  will  take  the  trouble 
of  having  her  corsets  made  for  her.  Any  staymaker  will  furnish 
her  with  as  strong  an  article  as  she  may  wish  at  a  moderate  price, 
and  if  she  can  only  command  the  services  of  a  country  staymaker 
the  most  nnscientitic  artiste  can  reproduce  the  Loudon  or  Parisian 
model  if  furnished  with  a  worn-out  pair  as  a  pattern.  The  slight 
extra  expense  of  having  stays  made  to  order  is  always  counter¬ 
balanced  by  the  superiority  of  workmanship  and  fit.  If  Laura 
will  purchase  the  double  silk  laces  she  wUl  find  them  much 
stronger  than  the  round  or  cotton  ones.” 

Debutante  says — “  Migno.nette’s  case  is  not  an  ‘unusual' 
one.  She  has  just  finished  her  education  at  a  kVest-End  school, 
where  the  system  was  strictly  enforced.  As  she  entered  as  a 
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Xiiipil  at  tUe  ogr.  of  tUirtoen,  and  was  T«ry  slender,  she  wu  fitted 
on  her  an  iral  with  a  corset,  which  could  be  drawn  close  withont 
he  ‘  extreme  tightness’  fonnd  necessary  in  Miononettf.'s  case. 
They  did  not  open  in  front,  and  were  fastened  by  the  nuder- 
governess  in  snch  a  manner  that  any  attempt  to  nnlace  them 
during  the  night  would  be  immediately  detected  at  the  morning's 
inspection.  After  the  first  week  or  two  she  felt  no  discomfort  or 
pain  of  any  kind,  tbongh,  as  she  was,  of  coarse,  still  growing,  her 
stays  became  proportionately  tighter,  but  owing  to  her  fignre  never 
being  allowed  to  enlarge  during  the  nine  or  ten  hours  of  sleep  as 
is  usually  the  case,  this  was  almost  iinpercep  ible." 

Bexedict  addresses  os  on  the  subject  of  tight-lacing,  and  says — 
“  I  have  read  with  much  interest  the  correspondence  on  the  above 
subject  in  ‘  The  Englishwoman's  Conversazione'  for  several 
months  past,  having  accidentally  met  one  of  the  numbers  of  your 
Magazine  in  a  friend's  house,  and  have  since  regularly  taken  it, 
although  not  previously  a  subscriber.  As  an  ardent  admirer  of 
small  waists  in  ladies,  I  wish  to  record,  for  the  satisfaction  of 
those  who  possess  them,  the  fact  (which  is  sometimes  disputed) 
that  the  pains  bestowed  in  attaining  a  slender  figure  are  not  in 
vain,  so  far  as  we  gentlemen  are  concerned,  and  some  of  ns  are 
positively  absurd  in  our  excessive  admiration  of  this  particular 
female  beauty.  Poets  and  novelists  are  perpetually  introducing 
heroines  with  ‘  tiny  waists'  and  impassible  feet,  and  if  they  are 
to  portray  female  loveliness  in  all  its  attributes  they  could  not 
well  omit  two  guch  esgential  points,  and  I  take  it  their  itleal  is  not 
an  unfair  criterion  of  the  taste  of  the  public  at  large.  I  am 
delighted  to  learu,  from  the  very  clear  evidence  put  forward  by 
your  many  cerrespondents,  that  ‘  small  waists'  are  attainable  by 
most  ladies  at  little  or  no  inconvenience,  and  that  those  of  clumsier 
build  are  willing  to  suffer  a  certain  amount  of  pain,  if  necessary, 
in  reducing  their  bulky  figures  to  graceful  proportions,  and,  above 
all,  that  this  can  be  done  without  injury  to  health,  fur,  after  all, 
it  would  be  a  dearly-purchased  charm  if  health  were  sacrificed. 
Some  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  I  recollect  the  word  ‘  stays'  was 
uttered  as  though  a  certain  amount  of  disgrace  attached  to  the 
wearer,  and  ‘  tight-lacing’  was  looked  on  as  a  crime ;  but  I  am 
glad  to  see  that  a  reaction  is  setting  in,  aud  that  ladies  are  not 
afraid  to  state  openly  that  ‘  they  lace  t'cry  tig'itly,’  aud  many  of 
them  declare  the  sensation  of  being  ‘  laced  as  tightly  as  possible' 
is  positively  a  pleasurable  one.  I  mty  say  that  personally  1  feel 
that  every  lady  of  my  acquaintance  or  with  whom  1  may  come  in 
contact  who  does  so  places  me  under  a  direct  obligation.  I  will 
go  farther  than  your  correspondent,  A  Youh'o  Baroxet,  and  say 
that  whenever  I  meet  a  lady  who  possesses  the  ebarm  of  a  small 
waist,  and  has  the  good  taste  to  wear  the  tight-tilting  dress  now 
fashionable  for  promenade,  I  make  it  a  point  to  see  her  *  pretty 
figure'  more  than  once,  and  have  often  gone  considerably  ont  of 
my  way  to  do  so.  Although  married  years  and  years  ago,  I  am 
still  a  slave  to  a  ‘  little  waist,'  aud,  1  am  proud  to  say,  my  wife 
humours  my  whim,  and  her  waist  is  decidedly  a  small  one.  I 
will  therefore  add  my  experience  to  that  of  others  (more  com¬ 
petent  to  give  an  opinion,  having  experienced  tight-lacing  in  their 
own  proper  persons),  and  state  that  she  never  enjoyed  better 
health  than  when  her  waist  was  smallest,  aud  I  shall  be  much 
disappointed  if  her  daughters,  when  they  ‘  come  out,'  do  not 
emulate  their  mother's  slender  figure.  By  keeping  your  ‘Con¬ 
versazione'  open  to  the  advocates  of  tight-lacing,  and  thoroughly 
ventilating  the  subject,  you  will,  in  my  opinion,  confer  a  benefit 
on  the  rising  generation  of  young  ladies,  whoso  mammas  in  too 
many  instances  are  so  prejtuliced  against  tho  nse  of  the  corset 
that  they  permit  their  caughters  to  grow  np  into  clumsy,  awkward 
young  women,  to  their  own  disgust  aud  great  detriment  in  the 
‘  matrimonial  market.' — I  am.  Madam,  your  obedient  servant, 
Bexedict." 

Edixa  says — “Allow  me  to  occupy  a  small  portion  of  your 
valuable  space  with  the  subject  of  stays.  I  quite  agree  with  A 
Youxo  Bakoxet  that  all  those  ladies  who  possess  that  most 
elegant  attraction,  a  slender  waist,  should  not  hide  it  so  completely 
by  shawls  whenever  they  promenade.  Excuse  my  offering  a  few 
remarks  to  facilitate  that  desirable  object,  a  handsome  figure. 
Ladies  when  dressing  for  the  afternoon  walk  or  ride,  or  tho 
evening  display,  when  patting  on  their  stays  at  first,  should  not 


lace  them  quite  tight;  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  they  might 
again  tighten  them,  and  in  the  course  of  half-an-hour  or  so  lace 
them  to  the  requisite  tightness.  They  may  fancy  in  this  way 
there  is  no  sadden  compression  of  the  waist,  and  the  figure  gets 
more  easily  accustomed  to  tight-lacing.  Occasionally  in  Fiance, 
ladies  who  are  very  particular  about  their  figures  have  their 
corsets  made  in  three  pieces,  laced  down  the  sides  as  well  as 
behind,  aud  cut  away  over  the  hips ;  the  holes  for  the  laces  are 
very  numerous,  and  close  together.  This  form  of  corset  offers 
great  facilities  for  the  most  perfect  adjustment  to  the  fignre,  as 
well  as  the  power  of  tight-laciug  when  required,  and  perfect  case 
in  walking  or  dancing.  I  may  add,  that  in  order  to  insure  a  good 
fit,  aud  to  keep  it  properly  in  its  place,  the  busk  in  front  and  the 
whalebones  behind  are  made  somewhat  longer  than  the  present 
fashion.  Perhaps  the  lady  in  your  September  number  who  signs 
herself  Ax  Ixveterate  Tioht-Lacer  might  find  a  trial  of  a 
corset  made  in  this  form  a  great  boon,  us  well  as  comfort,  in 
tight-lacing.  It  might  also  obviate  the  inconveuienoa  the  lady 
who  signs  herself  A  Would-be  Tiout-Lacer  in  your  number  for 
October  suffers  from.  The  French  excel  in  the  art  of  corset¬ 
making,  although  when  made  of  silk  or  satin  they  are  rather 
expensive,  the  price  varying  from  £2  10s.  to  os  much  as  £1  for 
the  very  best ;  they,  however,  possess  that  requisite  which  your 
correspondent  Laura  wants — viz.,  you  can  be  tightly  laced  in 
them  without  the  fear  of  their  giving  way  or  being  injured.'' 

Excelsior  says—"  In  reply  to  the  question  of  A  Would-be 
Tight-Lacer,  1  beg  leave  to  suggest  that  the  inconvenience  of 
which  she  complains  might  be  prevented  by  using  a  ‘  petticoat 
suspender,'  or  any  similar  contrivance,  which  would  obviate  the 
necessity  for  fastening  the  under-skirts  by  band  round  the  waist.” 

Little  Fixkie  must  try,  try,  try  again,  if  she  wishes  to  mount 
Pegasus.  She  has  not  her  foot  in  the  stirrup  yet. 

Will  A  CoxsTAXT  Subscriber  be  kind  enough  to  mention,  in 
the  next  “  Conversazione,”  where  A  Krxtish  Mother  can  obtain 
the  Ilair-Wash  used  with  such  good  effect  by  her  t«o  friends,  the 
price,  &c.  ? 

Mrs.  Porter.  A  boy  of  two  and  a-half  years  should  be  dressed 
in  petticoats.  A  plaid  nr  poplin  dress  is  suitable  for  the  present 
seasou.  A  small  double-breasted  jacket  of  cloth,  with  pearl 
buttons,  and  a  sailor  hat  with  a  band  round  it;  a  turban  hat 
with  a  wing  in  it,  or  a  velvet  Glengarry  cap,  are  all  fitted  for  a 
boy  of  that  age. 

Irelaxd.  Our  fashions  are  sometimes  plain  as  well  as  elaborate ; 
it  is  easy  to  dispense  with  the  trimmings.  We  will  attend  to  your 
suggestions.  Velveteen  suits  should  be  made  plainly ;  skirts  well 
gored,  and  the  paletot  trimmed  with  braid.  We  cannot  prophesy 
the  length  of  time  a  mode  will  last.  We  cannot  nndertuke  to 
alter  your  work,  but  will  return  it  on  receiving  a  stamped  and 
addressed  envelope.  You  do  not  crochet  tightly  enough,  which  is 
the  reason  your  work  will  not  lie  flat 

loxA  feels  most  grateful  for  the  kind  attention  paid  to  be; 
requests,  aud  very  much  ashamed  of  trespassing  so  largely  upon 
the  time  and  patience  of  the  much-endniing  Editor  of  the 
Exolishwou.ax's  Domestic  Magazixe.  She  will  be  so  much 
obliged  by  the  promised  communication  from  the  Silkworm,  whoso 
spinnings  are  so  attractive  a  feature  in  the  Magazine,  and  so  in¬ 
valuable  a  boon  to  country  residents.  Would  the  Silkworm  kiodly 
mention  whether  WLeeler  and  Wilson's  sewing-maebiues  moke 
buttonholes  ?  or  if  a  buttonhole  machine  is  a  separate  aud  distinct 
thing  ?  It  is  impossible  to  discover  from  the  advertisements.  And 
especially  which  she  considers  the  best,  on  the  whole,  of  all  the 
machiues,  irrespective  of  price  7  Would  the  Silkworm  confer  yet 
another  obligation  by  mentioning  the  price  of  the  new  Japanese 
(washing)  silk  Garibaldis?  Are  they  suitable  for  slight  mourning? 
and  could  one  be  sent  by  post  ?  And  the  price  of  those  delightful 
Quinque-partite  baskets  ?  Lastly,  would  the  Silkworm  ever  think 
it  worth  while  in  her  wanderings,  soma  day  when  she  may  chance 
to  have  nothing  better  to  do,  to  examine  the  different  makes  of 
fitted  travelliug-bags,  Mechi’s,  Allen's,  Mappin’s,  Day's,  d;c.,  and 
give  an  estimate  of  their  comparative  merits?  Which  is  the  most 
convenient,  cheapest,  best  ?  are  they  very  heavy  ?  aud  are  working 
materials  included  in  the  fittings  ?  At  what  price  could  one  get  a 
really  good  one?  And  now  will  Silkworm  accept  Ioxa's  most 
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heartfelt  tUauka  for  her  mucli-apprcciateil  spiutiiuga,  and  forgive 
a’.l  the  trouble  sbe  is  giving  in  return  ?  If  inconvenient  to  answer 
all  these  questions,  Silkworm  can  quietly  ignore  them,  and  Iona 
will  not  bo  the  less  grateful ;  for  she  can  well  uudersta  id  how 
many  and  unconscionable  must  bo  the  demands  made  upon  Silk¬ 
worm’s  good-nature,  and  is  sorry  to  swell  the  list  of  her  perse¬ 
cutors.  But  poor  Silkworm,  weaving  for  others,  toiling  to  adorn 
“my  lady,”  if  she  share  tho  fate  of  her  namesakes  in  one  respect, 
has  at  least  tho  proud  satisfaction,  denied  to  them,  of  huon  ing 
that  she  is  of  use  to  others,  and  many  envy  her  that  happiness. 
Uany  and  many  a  cocoon  may  she  live  to  spin  and  bo  despoiled 
of !  Meantime,  Iona  sympathises  in  tho  worries  consequent  on 
her  dainty  labours,  and  has  much  pleasure  in  inclosing  her  real 
name  and  address  (to  add  to  her  toils  I)  [The  Silkworm,  for 
obvious  reasons,  cannot  publish  her  opinion  of  the  sewing-machines. 
If  Iona  requires  one,  and  decides  on  the  price,  and  likes  to  trust  to 
the  Silkworm's  judgment,  «ho  will  be  happy  to  select  and  forward 
one  on  receipt  of  cheque  or  order.  Messrs.  Wheeler  and  Wilson 
have  a  buttonhole  attachment  to  their  new  machines,  as  well  as  an 
embroidering  attachment,  so  ladies  can  now  possess  their  lock¬ 
stitch  machines,  and  fix  their  embroidery  attachment  at  their 
pleasure.  Of  course,  these  attachments  increase  the  price  of  tho 
machine.  The  Japanese  washing  silk  Garibaldis  are,  fully  trimmed. 
Sis.  Cd. ;  if  plain  they  arc  cheaper.  Tliey  are  sent  by  post  by 
Miss  Kate  Dulhe,  100,  Oxford-street.  Tho  Silkworm  will  take  an 
early  opportunity  of  examining  the  bags  mentioned  by  Iona.  The 
Quinquo-partite  expanding  baskets  are  £1  -Is.,  £1  irs.,  £o  Gs., 
£G  los.  6d.,  £6  Gs.,  according  to  size,  and  in  extra  strong  tar¬ 
paulin,  at  £.),  £5  15s.,  £G  Cs.,  £6  IGs.,  and  £7  7s.  Tho  Silkworm 
takes  this  opportunity  of  thanking  Iona  for  her  kind  appreciation.  J 

Marianna.  Many  of  our  subscribers  having  expressed  tho  same 
desire  as  j'ourself,  we  have  determined  to  comply  with  the  request 
for  an  “  Exchange”  Column. 

Phantom.  Flowers  do  not  retain  their  colour  after  bleaching 
by  sulphur :  they  turn  yellow  in  a  short  time.  Leaves  gathered  at 
different  times  ought  not  to  be  placed  together.  Phantom  asks  — 
“Can  any  of  your  correspondents  tell  me  what  plants  would  be 
best  for  a  parlour  where  there  is  a  great  deal  of  light  hut  very 
little  air  ?  All  that  we  have  tried  shoot  up  very  quickly  and  then 
die.”  She  adds,  “  I  cannot  conclude  without  expressing  my  satis¬ 
faction  at  the  present  arrangement  of  the  Magazine:  it  is  far 
superior  to  the  old  one,  and  as  I  have  been  a  constant  subscriber 
from  the  veri/ firs',  I  may  bo  considered  a  good  judge.” 

Bessie.  Kindly  repeat  your  inquiries. 

A  Well-Wisher  recommends  to  Clar.v  and  Mili.icent 
Beethara's  Soluble  Aromatic  Compound  for  tender  and  swelled 
feet,  chilblains,  &c.  It  allays  all  irritation  and  tenderness  of  the 
feet  arising  from  exercise,  hot  weather,  or  other  causes ;  it  induces 
a  healthy  secretion  from  the  pores  and  ducts  of  the  skin,  thereby 
rodneing  swellings;  and  if  used  aecording  to  directions,  prevents 
the  formation  of  corns,  bunions,  and  chilblains;  also  the  unplca- 
rant  taint  arising  from  damp  feet  will  be  avoided.  It  is  sold  in 
bottles  at  Is.  l|d.  by  all  the  principal  chemists  in  all  tho  large 
towns  of  England. 

Alice  Bi  uck  will  bo  glad  if  A  Constant  Sudscrirer  will 
favour  her  with  the  name  of  tho  Hair- Wash  to  which  A  Constant 
ScDSCRiBER  alludes,  and  whore  it  is  to  bo  bought. 

Mary  II.  fays— “I  am  very  much  troubled  with  little  black 
•pots  about  the  face.  I  am  told  it  is  caused  by  some  disorder  of 
the  sebaceous  glands.  I  should  bo  so  thankful  if  yon  could  tell 
mo  of  some  remedy  for  it.” 

G.  T.  L.  says — “  One  of  your  subscribers  asks  how  to  Clean 
Silk  Dresses.  I  send  a  recipe,  which  1  nse  myself  with  great 
satisfaction  : — Quarter  of  a  pint  of  gin,  one  pennyworth  of  honey, 
one  pennyworth  of  soft  soap,  one  pennyworth  of  turpentine,  the 
white  of  an  egg  beaten  up ;  mix  them  all  together  in  a  pint  of 
boiling  water.  Lay  the  silk  flat  on  the  table,  and  with  a  pieco  of 
flannel  rub  on  the  liquor ;  as  each  breadth  is  cleaned  put  it  into 
plenty  of  cold  water  ;  let  them  remain  in  w.itcr  until  the  whole  is 
cleaned,  changing  the  water  often,  so  that  the  last  will  be  scarcely 
coloured.  Tho  silk  must  not  be  wrung,  but  hung  out  to  drain, 
•ad  ironed  when  damp.” 

Mbs.  Cameron  has  mneh  pleasure  in  informing  Amt  that  acetic 


acid  will  get  rid  of  her  bad  corn.  Get  one  pennyworth,  and  apply 
it  to  tho  corn  every  night  with  a  camel-hair  brush.  Amy  must 
not  let  tho  acid  touch  any  other  p.irt  of  tho  foot,  or  it  will  be 
painful.  “  Amy  may  be  sure  of  relii  f,  for  I  have  told  several  of  my 
friends,  and  they  have  all  cured  their  corns  by  using  it.  It  makes 
the  corn  come  out  like  a  pea,  so  that  it  leaves  a  hole  where  beforo 
was  a  hard,  painful  substance.” 

Isabel  will  feel  infinitely  obliged  to  any  one  who  will  give  her 
the  title  of  a  book  containing  information  on  the  chemical  changes 
produced  iu  food  by  various  methods  of  cookery  ;  also  on  what  is 
wholesome  and  unwholesome  in  eating,  with  tho  chemical  reasons 
for  tho  same.  Isabel  fully  indorses  tho  opinion  of  the  writer  of 
the  first  article  ill  last  month's  “Conversazione”  as  to  the  utter 
ignorance  of  most  young  English  housewives  “  upon  the  simplest 
scientific  truths.”  Isabel  is  herself  in  that  position,  and  has  had 
ample  room  to  lament  her  failing.  Isabel  would  by  no  means 
underrate  the  desirability  of  a  tasteful  and  careful  toilet,  yet  she 
cannot  but  think  that  a  little  less  study  from  young  ladies  as  to 
the  possibility  of  compressing  the  waist  another  half-inch,  and  a 
little  more  attention  to  the  varions  branches  of  household  manage¬ 
ment,  would  be  qnite  as  interesting,  and,  on  the  whole,  more 
instructive.  [Wo  can  only  refer  Isabel,  as  we  have  so  many  of 
our  correspondents,  to  the  most  careful,  most  accurate,  and  fnllest 
volume  ever  published  on  matters  relating  to  cookery,  and  homo 
life,  and  comfort  generally — namely,  to  Mrs.  Eteton’s  Book  of 
Household  Management.^ 

K.  S.  fears  she  cannot  give  Gwendoline  mnch  assistance  in 
her  troublesome  complaint,  ‘  Throat  Deafness,'  but  having  suffered 
from  it  herself,  she  will  do  her  best.  She  nsed  an  instrument 
resembling  a  large  india-rnhber  syringe  with  a  peculiar  nozzle, 
and  with  this  she  syrieged  her  nostrils  with  warm  {not  hot)  water. 
It  relieved  her,  but  it  occurred  so  many  years  since,  that  K.  S, 
forgets  where  she  procured  the  instrnment,  but  she  strongly  advises 
Gwendoline  to  make  inquiries  abont  it,  and  by  no  means  to  use  a 
common  sgringe,  as  she  might  thereby  seriously  injure  herself. 

Bole  Stab.  Limc-crcam,  which  is  generally  considered  the 
very  best  api'lication  for  the  hair,  is  said  to  have  been  introduced 
five-and-tweuty  years  ago  by  a  first-rate  West-End  house.  It  is  a 
preparation  of  almond-oil  and  lime-water,  scented  witli  lemon. 

Hebe.  It  is  impossible  to  say  what  is  the  “  correct”  height 
for  a  lady  ;  there  is  no  standard  height,  cud  tastes  are  various. 
Five  feet  nothing  will  excite  tho  admiration  of  some  as  a  graceful 
little  thing,  whilst  five  feet  six  inches  would,  by  others,  be  consi¬ 
dered  a  fine  elegant  creature.  Five  feet  four  inches  is  rather 
above  tho  middle  height,  hut  not  “  tall.”  Wo  do  not  know  if 
brunettes  are  to  bo  “  all  the  rage  when  winter  comes.”  Whether  or 
no,  Hebe  would  do  well  to  direct  all  her  future  efforts  to  restore 
her  hair  to  its  natural  colour,  it  is  always  the  most  becoming.  Wa 
think  no  amount  of  intimacy  jnstifies  a  gentlcttiau  iu  kissing  a 
lady  without  her  permission ;  this  does  not  mean  that  it  shall  be 
accorded  in  so  many  words  :  ladies  aro  quito  capable,  without 
langnago,  of  expressing  a  gentle  encouragement  or  tho  reverse. 
IVithout  this  encouragement  few  gentlemen  will  presume. 

A  Constant  SuBscitiuEU  would  feci  obliged  by  a  reeipo  for 
making  Bceut  from  Flowers. 

Ai.e.xandrina.  Tho  only  suggestion  wo  can  offer  is  that  yon 
should  apply— with  specimens  of  your  ability — to  a  photographer ; 
Olio  in  your  own  locality  would  he  the  best. 

X.  Y.  Z.  A  good  pomatum  may  ho  made  as  follows : — Seven 
ounces  of  olive-oil,  one  and  a-half  ounce  of  spermaceti,  melted 
together,  and  a  little  essence  of  bergamet. 

A  Youno  Motiieb.  The  question  is  one  of  great  importance, 
especially  as  couceriis  the  health  and  well-being  of  the  child.  The 
authorities  of  Munich  for  some  years  past  have  required  that  in 
all  cases  of  children  dying  iu  their  first  3'car,  tho  parents  should 
declare  whether  or  no  the  infant  Lad  been  suckled  by  the  mother- 
A  statistical  table  of  tho  last  two  years  shows  that  out  of  a  hundred 
deceased,  eighty-eight  were  not  nursed  by  their  mother. 

A  Correspondent  says — “  I  do  not  know  whether  yon  will 
receive  an  intimation  from  a  gentleman  respecting  Bertha’s 
application  iu  the  July  number  of  the  Englishwoman's  Domestic 
Magazine,  asking  for  a  remedy  to  care  Stammering ;  but  if  she 
were  to  follow  the  few  remarks  1  indite  below,  1  do  not  hesitate 
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in  laying  the  would  find  thfm  beneficial  In  the  first  place,  she 
sbonld  thiuk  before  she  ipeaks,  so  as  not  to  ntter  words  as  it  were 
at  random.  The  principal  feature  in  Stammering  is,  the  party 
knowing  their  defect,  and  being  anxious  to  corer  it  by  attempting 
to  speak  quickly,  add  greatly  to  their  embarrassment  by  causing 
the  muscles  to  attain  a  more  rigid  tendency.  Bertha  must  speak 
slowly  and  emphatically,  and  by  attending  to  a  full  accentuation 
of  every  word  she  will  soon  be  able  to  overcome  the  difficulty,  and 
find  herself  capable  of  speaking  fluently,  to  the  comfort  of  her 
hearers,  and  I  thiuk  herself  likewise.  I  shall  be  glad  to  answer 
any  question  she  may  desire. — I  remain,  yours  truly,  W.  V." 

R.  A.  replies  to  our  brunette  friend,  who  asks  for  opinions  on  a 
becoming  Wedding-Dress — “1  should  say,  avoid  satin.  It  is  a 
lovely  fabric,  but  the  white  is  too  unbroken,  too  pure,  for  a  bru¬ 
nette,  who  may  be  a  little  pale  on  her  wedding-day.  If,  however, 
satin  be  worn,  let  it  be  cut  down,  in  some  way  or  other,  round  the 
neck,  and  plenty  of  tulle  and  lace  be  employed  for  trimming. 
Moire  antique  is  too  much  for  a  petite  person,  though  becoming, 
AS  to  the  rich  creamy  white  it  possesses,  when  good.  Were  we  in 
France,  I  should  say  a  white  silk  slip,  and  net  trimmed  with 
feathery  puffings  of  itself  over  it,  the  net  of  course  reaching  to 
the  throat.  As  we  like  something  more  substantial  here,  let  me 
suggest  white  silk,  with  small  satin  spots  on  it,  made  a  little 
turned  back  in  front ;  the  revers  trimmed  with  flat  ruches  of 
orange-blossom  and  tulle.  A  pretty  brunette  sister  of  mine  wore 
this,  and  it  was  most  becoming.” 

H.  B.  Pitman's  Shorthand  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  best  system 
of  stenography. 

Julia  Raymo:;d.  Situations  such  as  yon  require  are  not  easily 
procured,  if  yon  have  no  friends  to  personally  interest  themselves 
on  your  behalf.  Your  only  course  is  by  advertising  or  by  answer¬ 
ing  advertisements.  The  “genteel”  labour-market  is  quite  over¬ 
crowded.  ^ 

M.  L.  Trench.  “  The  starry  fable  of  the  Milky  Way”  was 
that  the  galaxy  arose  from  the  milk  which  the  Infant  Hercules  let 
fall  from  the  breast  of  Juno  when  she  pushed  him  away  on  learn¬ 
ing  that  he  was  the  son  of  Maia. 

Sacciiarina.  The  inventor  of  the  patent  earring  fastening  is 
Mr.  Searle,  jeweller,  Plymouth. 

E.  M.  D.  The  statement  is  correct.  The  Countess  Danner, 
the  relict  of  the  late  King  of  Denmark,  is  at  present  engaged  on 
a  very  benevolent  mission,  that  of  training  children  for  domestic 
service  ;  and  she  has  turned  her  palace,  called  Jagerspms,  into  a 
complete  asylum  for  children  of  from  two  to  four  years  of  age, 
whom  she  proposes  to  feed,  clothe,  lodge,  and  train  up  until  they 
are  of  age  to  maintain  themselves.  W ould  it  not  be  well  if  some 
of  our  Englishwomen  were  to  copy  the  excellent  example  ?  Had 
it  been  done  years  agone  we  should  not  hear  the  continual  com¬ 
plaining  of  want  of  good  servants  which  now  forms  one  of  the 
staple  subjects  of  social  conversation,  and  one  of  the  greatest 
miseries  of  home  life. 

F.  W.  K.  Certainly.  The  want,  however,  has  been  foreseen, 
and  the  enterprising  Rimmel  has  on  sale  a  large  number  of  large 
fans  in  plain  white  wood,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  ladies  an 
opp  '■rtunity  of  painting  their  own  fans. 

Baden-Baden  says — “  I  can  substantiate  all  that  the  Silkworm 
says  with  regard  to  the  merits  of  the  Flexura  Boot,  having  myself 
worn  for  some  time  boots  made  on  the  same  principle.  I  find  the 
Flexura  Boot  improves  the  appearance  of  the  foot,  and  for  walk¬ 
ing  it  is  extremely  comfortable,  besides  which  it  never  loses  its 
shape  by  wear,  like  the  ordinary  boots.  If  the  Flexura  were  worn 
from  an  early  age,  I  should  thiuk  it  would  materially  aid  Nature 
in  forming  a  well-arched  foot.  I  am  glad  to  see  there  is  a  ten¬ 
dency  now  towards  boots  with  more  width  at  the  toes  than  we 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  wearing.  This  is  a  change  for  the 
better.  Boots  of  a  pointed  form  are  indeed  elegant  enough,  but 
the  persistent  use  of  them  unfortunately  produces  that  horrid  ex¬ 
crescence,  an  enlarged  toe-joint.  Does  Silkworm  really  mean  to 
say  that  some  fair  Parisieunes  suffer  themselves  to  be  deprived  of 
a  toe  in  order  that  their  feet  may  appear  narrower  ?  Yet  so 
exquisitely  small  are  the  feet  of  some  elegantes,  at  a  German  spa 
I  lately  stayed  at,  that  one  can  almost  believe  it  true.  At  this 
watering-place  I  particularly  admired  some  shoes  I  saw.  They 
were  both  of  kid  and  silk,  of  the  most  delicate  shades  of  colour, 


with  very  high  heels,  and  made  high  in  the  instep,  and  rosettes 
on  the  toes.”  [It  is  too  true  that  five  toes  are  considered  one  too 
many  by  some  of  the  fair  who  live  on  the  banka  of  the  Seine, 
although  a  phrase  turner  might  feel  inclined  to  write  that  the  fact 
bordered  on  the  Insane.] 

J.  F.  The  braids  are  to  be  obtained  of  Mr.  Stacey,  Cranhoum- 
street,  where  a  new  style  of  arranging  the  hair  may  be  seen.  The 
whole  of  the  hair  is  tied  and  passed  through  the  frisette,  parted 
right  and  left.  The  bulk  of  the  hair  is  arranged  round  the  lowest 
fnsette,  while  the  pieces  parted  off  on  each  side  cover  it,  forming 
two  coils  over  a  large  mass  of  hair.  The  effect  is  novel,  and  wo 
like  it. 

Declined  with  Thanks.— “Early  Days  of  the  Late  Prince 
Consort,”  “  Sketch  of  Model  Paterfamilias,”  “  The  Y’oung  Au¬ 
thoress,”  “Guy  Fawkes,”  “False,”  “Farewell,”  “Rain  at 
Summer,”  “  Sunset,”  “  A  Ghost  Story  Founded  on  Facts.” 

THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  EXCII.^NGE. 

In  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  many  of  our  subscribers,  we 
beg  to  anuonuce  that  a  portion  of  our  Magazine  will  from  January 
next  be  devoted  to  the  convenience  of  those  who  wish  to  exchange 
Songs,  Music,  Books,  Monograms,  Crests,  Stamps,  or  other  articles 
transmissible  through  the  post. 

1.  All  letters  on  this  subject  must  be  addressed— 

To  the  Editor  of  the 

Englishwoman's  Domestic  Magazine, 

Wanckk  House,  Paternoster  Itoic, 

(Englishwoman's  ExcJutnge.)  Lomlon,  E.C. 

2.  All  letters  must  contain  a  stamped  envelope,  with  the  address 
of  the  sender  legibly  inscribed  thereon. 

3.  Ladies  having  Songs,  Books,  Crests,  &e.,  to  exchange,  must 
write  the  names  and  condition  of  these  legibly  on  a  sheet  of  paper, 
and  state  what  Songs,  &c.,  they  would  be  willing  to  take  for  the 
Songs,  Sic.,  they  offer. 

4.  No  parcels  of  Songs,  Books,  Crests,  Monograms,  or  any  other 
article,  to  be  sent  to  the  Editor  on  any  account,  or  fur  any  reason 
whatever. 

5.  Ladies  may  make  use  of  the  Englishwoman's  Exchange  to 
order  work,  such  as  Crochet,  Edging,  Tatting.  The  order  must  be 
legibly  written  and  brief,  as — “  So  many  yards  of  Crochet  Pattern, 
say.  No.  o77,  page  51C,  of  the  Englishwoman's  Domestic  Maga¬ 
zine,  at  so  much  per  yard.” 

C.  The  charge  for  insertion  in  the  Englishwoman’s  Exchange  U 
threepence  for  every  twelve  words. 


INDIA  AND  THE  COLONIES. 

For  India  and  the  East  generally,  Madame  Gouband  calls  atten¬ 
tion  to  Scutch  Tweeds,  Tartans,  and  Linsey-Woolseys,  as  especially 
suitable  for  wearing  in  tropical  climates.  The  healthiness  of  these  | 
textures  is  known  to  old  Indians ;  and  the  manufacturers  of  the 
North,  with  accustomed  skill  and  readiness,  have  lately  adapted 
these  fabrics,  by  the  production  of  thinner  and  lighter  sorts,  to  the 
requirements  and  tastes  of  European  ladies  and  children  living  in 
warm  latitudes.  Madame  Gouband  has  visited  the  warehouses  ol 
Messrs.  Macdougall  and  Co.,  of  Inverness,  and  of  Sackville-strcct, 
Piccadilly — the  specialty  of  that  house  being  the  manufacture  of 
all  kinds  of  Scotch  cloths— and  she  will  feel  much  pleasure  in 
attending  to  any  commissions  for  families  abroad  for  these  par¬ 
ticular  classes  of  goods,  because  in  quality  they  are  sound,  and  in 
style  excellent  and  distingue. 


COVERS  FOR  BINDING. 

Handsome  cloth  covers  for  binding  the  six  monthly  parts  of  i 
the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine  are  now  ready,  price  | 
Is.  Gd.  each.  | 

Messrs.  WARD,  LOCK,  and  TY’LER  beg  to  inform  subscriben  I 
that  they  will  bind  the  Englishwoman's  Domestic  Magazine 
handsomely  in  cloth  for  2s.  per  volume ;  gilt  edg-s.  Is.  extra. 

Subscribers  must  forward  their  parts  by  book-post  (paid),  with 
the  ends  of  the  packet  open,  at  the  rate  of  Id.  every  four  ouncsi. 

Country  subscribers  must  send  Is.  extra  for  the  return  of  their 
volumes. 
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A  "WIDE,  wild  lieath,  scattered  with  big  moorstones,  I 
shining  grey  in  the  cold  twilight,  and  hiding  ] 
many  an  oi)en  shaft,  lurking  here  and  there  among  the 
furze,  whose  yellow  blossoms  strove  vainly  to  sprinkle 
the  bleak  waste  with  some  speck  or  spot  of  warmth 
— vainly,  because  the  gold  of  the  fragrant  flower  paled 
beneath  the  hard  grey  sky,  and  the  blossoms  drooped 
and  shivered  with  a  weight  of  snow.  Over  all  the  wiile, 
darkening  waste  the  snow  lay  sparsely,  like  a  thin  veil, 
so  thin  that  the  frozen  ground  showed  black  beneath, 
and  the  slight  covering  of  white  seemed  only  like  a  dim 
grcyncss.  or  hovering  shadow  of  the  cold  and  cruel 
winter. 

Far  away  beyond  the  moor  stretched  the  great 
Atlantic,  with  the  winter  sun  sinking  in  it  duskily, 
and  its  mighty  rollers  beating  on  the  beach  like  the 
roar  of  many  guns.  Yet  there  was  a  strange  stillness 
about  the  sea.  The  face  of  its  mighty  waters  wore  a 
solemn  shadow — a  calmness,  cold,  silent,  inscrutable, 
like  the  face  of  death.  And  on  all  the  visible  ocean, 
even  out  far  as  the  dim  horizon,  there  rested  the  same 
palpable  greyuess,  the  same  cold  shadow  of  the  bitter 
winter. 

Gazing  out  at  sea,  with  their  slight  figures  leaning 
against  a  tall  inoorstonc,  stood  two  young  girls.  No 
other  living  creature  broke  the  solitude  of  the  wild 
scene.  No  goat  or  sheep  upon  the  moor,  no  hovering 
bird  upon  the  cliff,  no  little  boat  upon  the  bay,  gave 
tokens  that  aught  lived  here  save  winter  and  wild 
Weather,  and  these  two  young  girls  looking  on  the 
dying  sun. 

“])o  you  hear  mo,  Lydia?  I  was  to  take  him  a 
token  before  the  sun  set ;  ‘Or  else,’ he  said,  ‘tell  her  we 
had  better  part :  I  am  wi'ary  of  these  quai-rels.’  ” 

“  lie  said  that !  Well,  let  us  part,  then.  I  sha’ii't 
die  of  it !'’ 

The  elder  girl  turned  impatiently  on  her  companion 
with  flashing  eyes — 

“  You  have  no  heart,  Lydia !  You  arc  not  half  good 
enough  for  Stephen.  I  always  said  so.” 
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“Then  let  him  leave  me,  if  he  can  find  any  one 
better.  Not  good  enough  !  Do  you  want  a  lady  for 
your  brother,  Bridget  Dunmere,  or  a  princess,  or  maybe 
a  saint?  You  won't  find  'em.  Stephen  is  no  saint 
himself." 

“  Do  you  dare  abuse  him  ?”  cried  the  angry  sister. 
“  Do  you  dare  say  he  isn't  a  good,  brave  man?” 

“  I  said  he  was  no  saint,”  persisted  Lydia,  “  and  I 
say  it  again.  I’ve  juit  up  with  his  temper  and  his 
jealousies  hundreds  of  times,  and  if  he’s  tired  so  am 
I.  lie  may  be  good,  but  I  don't  know  about  being 
brave - " 

“Not  brave!  Stephen  a  coward !  Stephen,  who - ” 

“  AVas  so  afraid  of  the  cold  that  he  wouldn't  wait  ten 
minutes  in  the  frost  for  his  sweetheart,  but  sneaked 
home  to  his  fireside,  blowing  on  his  fingers,  I  supjjose.” 

Lydia  laughed  nervously,  and  glanced  at  Bridget  to 
sec  how  this  last  blow  fell. 

Bridget  was  trembling,  and  her  face  was  pale  with 
anger.  She  and  Stephen  were  orphans,  and  her  brother 
was  her  idol  and  her  glory.  To  her  mind — for  hers 
was  a  gloomy  nature — a  railing  accusation  brought 
against  him  was  a  sin  scarcely  to  be  forgiven. 

She  answered  in  a  low  voice,  steady  anil  hard — 

“  I  have  told  you  already,  Lydia,  that  he  waited  for 
you  an  hour.  You  can't  e.vpect  a  man  to  wait  through 
a  whole  winter,  evening,  freezing  to  death,  till  a  girl 
chooses  to  come  and  speak  a  cross  word  to  him.  You 
may  call  my  brother  a  coward,  Lydia,  but  you  won’t 
make  him  a  fool.  There's  no  man  will  ever  be  the 
slave  to  you  that  you  want.” 

“  Yes  there  will.  I  can  say  what  I  like  to  Larry 
Trenouth,  and  he  never  gets  angry,  while  Stephen 
grows  sulky  at  a  word.” 

“  Sulky !  If  you  had  lived  with  Stephen  as  I  have 
for  twenty  years,  you  wouldn't  dare  utter  such  a  lie. 
You'd  cry  yourself  to  death  for  sorrow.  You  don’t 
know  him.  You  arc  not  worth  one  thought  of  his 
great,  good,  kind  heart.  Go  to  Larry  Trenouth  ;  you 
are  only  fit  for  a  grinning  fool  like  him !  Sulky  and  a 
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coward !  I  shall  toll  Stephen  what  you  say.  Have 
you  any  other  word  to  semi  him,  Lydia  Ennis  V’’ 

“Not  through  you.  Tell  him  what  you  like — I  don’t 
care !” 

“The  sun  is  gone  down,  and  you  have  sent  no 
message  to  undo  your  word  this  morning,  when  you 
said  you  would  never  meet  him  or  speak  to  him  again. 
Is  that  what  you  mean  now  ‘i" 

“  Leave  me  alone,  Bridget !  Why  can't  Stephen 
come  himself  and  speak  to  me  V’ 

“  And  he  underground  since  six  this  morning  !  And 
when  his  pair  struck  work  at  two,  you  know  he  pro¬ 
mised  your  father  to  go  to  St.  Ives  about  the  new  seine.* 
You've  got  no  sense,  Lydia.  I’m  sure  1  wish  Larry 
Trenouth  joy  of  his  bargain.  There,  the  sea  is  black 
as  night  now,  and  no  kind  word  has  passed  your  lips. 
I  can't  stay ;  the  cold  is  killing  me  now  the  sun  is  gone. 
AVill  you  send  a  kind  word  even  now,  or  is  Stephen  too 
sulky  and  too  great  a  coward  for  such  as  you  V 

The  injudicious  peacemaker  paused  for  an  answer, 
but  Lydia's  swelling  heart  was  too  indignant  to  let  her 
speak. 

“  AVell,  good  night !  Take  eai-e,  I.ydia  Ennis,  that  a 
night  doesn't  come  to  you  when  you'll  weep  and  pray 
it  might  never  be  morning.  Not  twice  in  a  woman's 
life  can  she  throw  away  the  heart  of  a  good  man." 

Bridget  was  wise  in  her  way ;  she  knew  bitter  truths, 
and  could  speak  them  coldly  without  compunction. 
More  to  others,  though,  than  to  herself,  for  if  she  had 
dived  into  her  secret  soul,  wouKl  she  not  have  seen 
there  a  soi-t  of  joy  that  this  young  rival  for  her  brother's 
love  was  obstinately  bent  on  losing  it'y 

As  she  spoke  her  last  word  she  was  gone,  fleeing 
through  the  dusk  swiftly,  not  turning  back  or  giving 
sign  of  adieu  to  her  companion. 

“  Bridget !  Bridget !  come  back !’’  cried  Lydia  eagerly. 
“  Don't  tell  Stephen  what  I've  said.  1  didn't  mean  it — 
you  know'  I  didn't." 

But  her  words  went  idly  down  the  wind,  and  the 
angry  sister  ran  on  heedless  of  her  cry.  Lydia  might 
perhaps  have  overtaken  her,  but  pride  and  sorrow  rooted 
her  to  the  stony  ground. 

“  Of  what  use  to  say  one  is  sorry  to  her?"  she  said 
to  herself.  “She  always  puts  me  iu  a  rage.  I  can 
bear  Stephen's  sermons,  but  when  Bridget  scolds  1  fly 
in  a  passion.  She  is  bent  on  making  mischief  between 
us.  And  Stephen  doesn't  see  that  she  hates  me.  AVell, 
let  her  say  what  she  likes,  I  don’t  care ;  if  ho  heeds 
her,  and  loves  her  better  than  me,  we  had  better  part. 
There  are  as  good  fish  in  the  sea  as  out.” 

The  proverb  gave  her  no  comfort,  for  as  she  spoke  it 
tears  tilled  her  eyes  and  fell  down  upon  the  grey  snow, 
which  she  beat  idly  to  and  fro  with  her  foot.  Then 
looking  up  through  tears  she  saw'  the  sea  growing  dark, 
the  light  on  the  western  waves  waning  duskily  into 
grey,  and  the  stars  shining  out  iu  cold  splendour  on 
the  frosty  sky.  At  this  she  gathered  her  cloak  around 
her  hurriedly,  shaking  liglit  snow-flakes  from  it,  and 
with  a  quick  step  she  bent  her  way  along  the  little 
footpath  that  edged  the  cliff,  kecj)ing  in  her  passionate 
mood  so  dangerously  near  tlie  brink,  that  her  slight 
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figure,  as  it  swayed  towards  the  sea,  looked  as 
though  a  breath  of  wind  would  waft  it  to  a  dreadful 
death. 

But  winding  onwards,  the  path  took  her  safely  to  a 
spot  where  the  bleak  moor  seemed  rent  in  twain,  shel¬ 
tering  in  the  fissure  a  cluster  of  poor  cottages,  below 
which  stretched  tlie  long  reach  of  sands  and  the 
darkening  sea.  Descending  by  a  rugged  path,  the  girl 
reached  the  neatest  of  the  cottages — a  thatched  pretty 
place,  covered  with  honeysuckles  and  fuchsias,  while  a 
garden,  fragrant  with  flower  and  herb,  surrounded  it 
on  every  side.  But  with  her  hand  upon  the  gate-lateh 
she  pauseil,  for  in  the  window'  of  the  bright  kitchen 
there  shone  a  head  covered  with  short,  crisp  curls,  and 
upon  the  wall  was  shadowed  a  saucy  profile,  with  nose 
^lointing  imjiertinently  in  the  air. 

“There's  Larry!  Now'  Stephen  will  believe  I  asked 
him  here,  and  things  will  be  worse  than  ever  between 
us.  I’ll  run  in  to  Aunt  Nancy's  till  he’s  gone.’’ 

Softly  she  let  go  the  latch  and  turned  her  steps 
towards  the  sea,  but  before  she  had  i)assed  the  garden 
a  swift  foot  followed,  and  a  merry  voice  cried — 

“  Have  'ee  gone  blind,  Lydia,  darling,  that  you  pass 
your  mother’s  house  like  a  stranger,  or  is  it  me  driving 
'ee  into  the  sea  ?” 

“  Narry  one,  Lariy  Trenouth.  I  am  going  to  Aunt 
Naney's  about  some  sewing  she's  doing  for  mo.” 

“Now',  Lydia,  dear,  that's  a  strain.  You  are  afeard 
of  Stephen  Dunmere.  You  dar'n  t  for  your  life  .speak 
.a  word  to  me,  even  in  your  aim  mother’s  hou.se,  lest 
you  should  vex  him.” 

“  Me  afraid  of  Stejihen !  You  talk  like  a  pattic, 
Larry.  I've  no  call  to  be  afraid  of  him  or  any  man.” 

“Then  do  'ee  come  in  and  say  a  civil  word  to  a 
neighbour.  I  thought  to  titcli  pipe  a  croom  with 
Ennis,  Init  he’s  away  fishing,  mother  says.  And  I'm 
going  in  a  minute,  then  I’ll  do  your  errand  at  Aunt 
Nancy's  ef  you  like." 

Lydia  listened  with  reddening  cheeks,  and  eyes  that 
glistened  with  a  sort  of  vexed  pleasure,  that  another 
man  should  plead  with  her  even  for  a  word,  while 
Stephen  held  aloof,  and  expected  her  to  jilcad  with 
him.  She  turned,  and  again  her  hand  w'as  raised  upon 
the  latch  of  her  mother’s  gate. 

“  Well,  Larry,  if  you’ll  do  my  errand  for  me  I  may 
as  well  go  in,”  she  said.  “  It  was  not  for  fear  I  went 
away  just  now'.  I’d  go  into  mother’s  with  you  all  the 
same  if  Stephen  was  here  to  see  me." 

As  if  the  words  had  conjured  up  a  gho.st  there 
appeared  at  the  moment  on  the  brow'  of  the  deep 
descent  a  t.all  figure  looking  wistfully  down  upon  the 
clustered  cottages,  the  trim  gardens,  the  glistening 
sands,  and  the  in-rushing  sea  beyond.  But  jierhaps, 
though  he  looked,  he  saw  none  of  these,  for  his  eyes 
were  fixed  on  Lydia  as  she  stood  w’ith  her  hand  upon 
the  latch,  her  face  flushing,  eagerly  turned  towards 
Hirry,  while  he,  smiling,  leant  forward  and  spoke. 
Then  the  smile  upon  his  lips  flashed  into  laughter — a 
merry  peal  which  echoed  up  the  cliff,  and  reachcil  the 
melancholy  listener.  Another  moment  and  the  two 
went  up  the  garden,  she  laughing  too,  and  bending  her 
he.ad  towards  him  as  he  talked.  Then  the  cottage- 
door  was  shut  to  keep  out  the  bleak  wind,  and  the  flic- 
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light  Bhiiiiiig  in  the  vimlow  showed  still  that  cvcr- 
smiling,  saucy  face  of  Lany,  and  the  dainty  shadow  of 
Lydia  as  she  llitti.d  to  and  fro.  'J  lie  watcher  oii  the 
rocks  turned  wearily  taway,  .and  going  down  to  the 
8!Uids  hy  a  perilous  path  worn  in  the  rocks,  he  .stood 
by  the  tierce  waves  with  his  hand  above  his  eyes, 
looking  far  out  at  sea. 

“  It's  the  cruellest  winter  we  have  had  for  nigh  ’pon 
eighteen  years.  I  mind  vciy  well  in  '20,  when  1  was  a 
crooiu  of  a  child  no  higher  than  this  little  rock,  the 
frost  warn’t  so  hard  as  now,  and  yet  iiassengers  dieil 
then  in  the  coaches  as  they  travelled.  Ay,  died!  1 
mind  hearing  the  folks  tell  of  the  E.vetcr  coach,  the 
auld  Quicksilver,  coming  into  Truro  with  horns  blowing, 
and  horses  dashing  along  carrying  the  de.ad  ;  for  when 
the  door  was  opened  the  p.asscngcrs  sat  stiff  and  stark, 
killed  by  the  bitter  night.” 

The  young  man  turned  his  face  towai-ds  the  keen 
north  wind,  which  whistled  over  the  sea  with  a  piercing 
steady  strength,  not  stormily,  not  even  roughly,  but 
with  a  strange,  cruel  persistence  that  m.adc  the  thought 
of  change  fall  upon  the  mind  like  a  miracle,  and  the 
remembrance  of  summer  appear  a  wonder.  In  the  face 
of  this  quiet,  piercing,  unch.anging  bl.ast,  winter  .seemed 
ctern.al,  sunshine  and  warmth  an  impossibility. 

“It  cuts  like  a  knife,”  said  Stephen  Dunmere.  “It 
seems  to  find  out  one’s  bones  .and  marrow.  And  he's  a 
wisht  man — not  one  likely  to  stand  such  a  night  as  thi.s. 
If  they  haven’t  put  into  Xewqu.ay - ” 

One  more  wistful  glance  over  the  darkening  sea,  and 
the  young  man  cast  his  eyes  upward  with  a  despairing 
gesture. 

“And  she  is  idling  and  laughing  with  Larry  Tre- 
nouth !  Well,  if  he  is  a  better  man  than  I,  let  him  u  in 
her ;  or  if  she  loves  him,  why  should  I  say  her  n.ay  V’ 

But  Stephen’s  lip  trembled  as  this  thought  c.ame. 
and  his  step  grow  hurried  and  restless.  Then  looking 
up  the  glen,  through  which  the  north  wind  whistled, 
he  saw  the  lights  of  the  cottages,  and  the  breath  of 
thyme,  and  marjory,  and  winter  roses  came  to  him 
sweetly',  bringing  bitter  thoughts  of  his  love. 

“  Shall  I  go  and  tell  them  wh.at  I  think  ?  Sh.all  I 
cany  my  black  dream  to  their  fireside,  or  shall  I  get 
my  boat  out  silently  and  search  for  themV  Yes,  that 
will  be  best — but  it's  hard  to  go  without  a  word.” 

Perhaps  half  unwittingly  his  steps  took  him  up  the 
glen,  across  shining  sands  and  slippery  rocks,  .and  ove: 
soft  herbage  of  sea  moss,  sweet-smelling  thyme  am^ 
heath,  till  he  stood  at  the  g.arden-gate,  and  looked  in 
.again  upon  the  face  of  the  girl  he  loved. 

“If  Larry  is  gone,”  he  s.aid,  as  he  put  his  finger  on 
the  hatch.  Hut  a  burst  of  laughter  shook  the  easement, 
■and  Larry's  face,  radiant  with  fun,  and  rud  ly  with  tin 
glow  of  the  turf  fire.  Hashed  by  his  eyes  at  the  very 
moment  of  his  thought.  The  latch  fell  from  his  chilleil 
hand,  and  a  feeling  of  bitterness,  keen,  miserable  bitter- 
ucss,  took  possession  of  him. 

“Il.ave  I  loved  her  so  long  to  be  cast  aside  for  a. 
pattic  like  Larry  ?  I’d  best  go  my  w.aysand  forget  her.” 

But  at  this  instant  he  hc.ard  his  own  name  pro¬ 
nounced  in  a  loud  tone. 

“  Stephen  Dunmere  !  I  tell  ’ce” —  Stephen  opened 
the  gate,  and  walked  up  the  g.arden,  while  Larry  pourwl 


forth  his  silly  words  in  a  high  l;ey — “  I  tell  'ee  SteiHien 
isn't  haafe  a  man.  I  reckon  he's  what  we  caul  haafe 
s.aved.  To  be  afeard,  now,  of  the  cowld.  do  you  caal 
that  like  a  man Why',  ef  you'd  have  promised  to  meet 
me,  Lydia  dear.  I'd  have  sot  upon  the  stile  all  night  to 
wait  for  ’ee.” 

“  Yot  such  a  night  as  this,”  answered  Lydia.  “  You'd 
be  froze  to  death,  Larry.'’ 

“  My  love  would  keep  me  warm,"  said  the  gallant 
I.arry. 

“  Ilould  thee  tongue,  cheeld-vean,”  interposed  Mr.s. 
Ennis;  “there  isn't  rC  man  .alive  could  stand  sich  a 
night  without  shelter.  ’Tis  a  cruel  cowld.  I  never 
mind  sich  a  winter  since  Lyddy  there  was  three  years 
old.” 

“It  isn't  often  we  Cornish  have  to  bear  a  hard 
frost,”  said  Imrry,  “  and  I  .say,  when  it  does  come,  a 
man  esn't  worth  his  .salt  if  he  goes  Avliiinpering  home 
to  his  fireside  bee.ause  his  fingers  arc  cowld.” 

“  Wlio  s.ays  that  .Stephen  Dunmere  did  that  ?”  asked 
i\rrs.  Ennis,  laughing. 

“  Lydia  towld  me  so.  lie  promised  to  meet  her  by 
the  stile  over  .agin  the  stepiiing-.stone,  and  when  she 
got  there  he  was  gone.  And  this  morning  ho  sent  her 
word  by  Bridget  that  he  was  too  cowld  to  stop. 
What  do  you  think  of  th.at  for  a  m.an'/” 

“I  reckon  last  night  was  the  first  night  of  the 
frost,”  said  i\Irs.  Ennis,  “  and  when  Stejdicn  sccil  the 
brook  locked  up  like  a  stone  afore  his  eyes,  ho  went 
home  like  a  sensible  lad  to  firelight  and  warmth.’’ 

“  Xo  he  didn't,  mother,”  responded  a  voice  at  the 
door.  “  He  tried  to  come  round  to  the  glen,  the 
■shortest  way  by  the  sands,  but  the  tide  ran  in  that  fast 
he  was  balked,  and  he  had  to  climb  the  cliff,  and  stand 
out  in  the  cowld  three  liours,  afore  the  tide  fell,  and  by' 
that  time  'twas  night,  and — and  why,  Lydia,  should 
I  come  .and  wake  you  and  your  mother  up  to  tell  you 
I'd  been  a  gaukumy  As  to  you,  Larry  Trcnoutli. 
eome  and  wrastle  a  fall  with  me  ef  yea  will.  And  et 
you  don't  find  you  have  a  man  to  dale  with,  tlicn  lling 
me,  and  I  promise  'ee  I'll  lie  on  the  heath  till  the 
( >uecn  of  England  picks  me  up.” 

Lydia's  face  was  pale  as  death,  as  she  stood  with  her 
small  brown  hand  resting  tremblingly  on  her  mother's 
chair,  anil  Larrv  was  silent  and  .abashed;  ho  knew 
Stephen  was  the  best  wrestler  in  the  county,  and  bid 
for  rivalship  in  love,  no  disparaging  word  would  ever 
have  pas.sed  his  lips  again.st  him. 

‘■I'm  pewerly  sorry',  .Stephen,”  lie  licgan.  “but  thee 
knowest  th’  ould  s.aying,  that  listeners  never  h.ear  no 
good  of  their.selves.’ ” 

And  cowards  are  alw.ays  backbiter.s.  I've  nothing 
more  to  say  to  you,  Larry' Tre’'Outh.  Lydia.  I  won't 
be  hard  on  ymi.  I  won't  say  gooil-bye  witli  anger, 
though  you  sent  me  word  this  morning  you'd  never 
look  on  my' face  again.  And  Bridget,  to-night,  when  I 
met  her  on  the  moor,  as  I  was  coming  to  you,  stopped 
and  tould  me  you  wouldn't  un.say  that  word,  and  you 
h.ad  no  other  thought  of  me  except  that  I  was  a 
coward,  and  too  sour  a  man  to  love,  ^^'ell  'tis  all 
over  now.  You  and  I  have  kept  conijiany  these 
three  ye.ars  past,  but  they  are  gone  by',  and  faithless 
love  is  like  a  feast  that's  eaten — the  memory  ei  it  is 
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a  folly.  'J'liis  is  tlia  laest  word  I'll  ever  sjieak  to 
you  out  of  iny  heart.  Ijury  has  thrown  ould  sayings 
in  niy  face  lo-night,  hut  afore  you  grow  fickle  again — 
for  when  his  turn  euines  to  he  cast  off,  he  won't  he  so 
paiceful  a  man  as  me — 1  reckon  you'd  better  hear  in 
mind  an  ould  saying  too,  ‘  It's  hest  to  he  off  wetli  the 
ould  love  afore  you're  on  weth  the  new.’  ” 

llcturnedand  left  the  cottage  hefoiv  a  word  could 
he  uttered.  1-yilia,  with  her  cheeks  on  fire,  and  angry 
tears  in  her  eyes,  stood  gazing  at  the  door  in  proud 
silence.  Bridget  had  made  all  this  mischief  hctween 
them.  If  he  listened  to  her,  let  him  go;  they  could 
never  he  at  peace  with  her  always  like  a  lirehrand 
hetween  them.  AVhy  didn't  she  tell  he  had  gone  down 
on  the  sands — weary  of  watching  for  her  so  long — and 
had  nearly  lost  his  life  for  her  sake'?  And  why  now 
was  he  so  unjust,  so  cruel,  never  asking  her  for  a  word) 
and  helieving  all  Bridget  said'? 

She  was  too  young  to  see  that  he  was  jealous — he 
seemed  to  her  hard  and  cold.  She  thought  jierhaps  it 
was  hest  to  forget  him. 

With  resentment  hot  upon  her  hrow,  and  a  cold,  still 
pain  at  her  heart,  she  turned  to  Igirry. 

“So  you  and  I  are  to  be  sweethearts  whether  or  no,” 
she  said  with  a  nervous  laugh.  “  Wilful  man  must 
have  his  way.  I  want  none  of  Stephen  if  he  don't 
want  me.’' 

Here  was  Ste))hen  again  as  she  spoke,  his  face  a 
shade  paler,  his  lips  Mhite  and  set. 

“  Mrs.  Ennis,  may  1  have  a  word  with  you?” 

The  frightened  woman  rose  and  followetl  him  into 
the  garden. 

“Why,  Stephen,  lad,  what  ails  thee?”  she  said. 
“  Bridget  is  a  wisht  woman  to  make  up  a  quarrel. 
Come  and  speak  to  Lydia  thyself.'’ 

But  Stephen  did  not  answer  as  she  hoped.  He 
looked  at  her  with  grave,  sad  eyes. 

“Not  to-night,”  he  said,  “and  that  jerry- pattic  by 
to  listen.  No,  let  it  hide  till  Lydia  knows  1  am  no 
coward,  and  don't  fear  a  frosty  night  moie'n  any  man. 
^lary  Ennis,  when  your  husband  sailed  this  morning, 
did  he  say  he'd  eome  home  to-night?” 

“  That  would  depend,  my  son,  upon  the  fish  they 
took.  I  sha'n't  be  scared,  you  know,  if  they  bide  away 
the  night.” 

Stephen  drew  a  quick  breath. 

“  ’Tis  wisht  weather  to  be  out  at  sea,”  he  said. 
“Do  'ee  reckon,  now,  'pon  his  putting  into  harbour 
somewhere '?” 

“For  sartain  he  will,”  responded  the  wife,  d'here 
was  no  anxiety,  no  fear  in  her  voice.  Her  husband 
was  a  miner  and  a  fisherman,  and  the  wives  of  such 
men  see  them  depart  daily  to  risk  their  lives,  and  until 
the  night  comes  when  they  never  return  they  scarcely 
think  of  their  peril. 

“  It's  hitter  cowld,”  continued  Mrs.  Ennis.  “  Come 
in,  Stephen;  do  'ee,  uow,  co,  and  make  it  up  with 
Lydia.” 

“If  Lydia  wants  to  make  it  uj)  with  me  let  her  tell 
me  so  to-morrow,  anil  I'll  do  it.  To-night,  mother,  if 
tummals  of  gold  lay  in  my  way  they  shouldn't  stoj)  me 
from  going  where  I  mean  to  go.  Lydia  thinks  I’m  a 
l)Oor  fellow  who  can't  stand  the  frost  of  a  winter  night. 


Well,  never  mind — we  shall  see.  I  only  corned  away 
from  the  stile,  mother,  because  I  thought  the  evening 
too  cowld  for  her  to  he  out  in.” 

“  I  know  that,  lad,  .and  I'll  tell  her  so." 

“  No,  don't  tell  iier  that.  But  w  hen  her  new  love  in 
yonder  is  gone,  tell  her  ould  friends  are  truest  and  best. 
And — and  say  from  me,  as  my  laest  word,  that,  living 
or  dying,  I  loved  her.” 

He  wrung  the  woman's  hand,  and  with  a  hasty  step 
strode  down  the  hard  frosty  road,  the  echo  of  his  tread 
coming  back  to  the  ear  in  lonely  wistfulness,  mingled 
with  the  surge  of  the  sea. 

“  I’oor  lad !”  said  Mrs.  Ennis.  “  His  heart  is  true  as 
gould,  but  then  ’tis  jealous  as  fire,  and  Lyddy  is  but  a 
cheeld,  and  Bridget  and  Larry  make  grief  too  often 
betwixt  them.” 

PART  H. 

4N  hour  hater  a  group  of  men  stood  on  the  little  pier 
in  the  village,  watching  a  small  boat  out  at  sea. 
The  moon's  rays  shone  down  on  her  with  piercing 
clearness,  and  in  the  icy  smoothness  of  the  water,  and 
the  stillness  of  the  bitter  night,  the  strained  ear  seemed 
to  catch  the  ripple  of  the  waves  as  they  laved  her  prow. 
She  sailed  swiftly,  and  her  pathway  shone  beneath  the 
moon  like  a  silver  thread  of  light,  while  every  sail 
stood  out  distinctly  cold  and  white  as  some  2>hautom 
on  the  sea. 

“  And  who's  gone  out  to  fish  on  such  a  night  as  this?'’ 
asked  one.  “  Some  mazed  jerry-pattic,  sure,  for  no 
man  in  his  senses  would  brave  the  cowld.” 

“It  looks  like  Steve  Dunmere's  boat,  but  he’s  no 
crazed  hoddymandoddy  to  go  wool-gathering  on  the 
sea  in  a  frost  and  wind  that's  like  a  razor." 

“Come  in  and  titeh  pipe  a  few — I  caen't  st.and  tha 
cowld,"  said  another;  “it  cuts  my  flesh  to  tha  bone. 
I  reckon  a  glass  of  toddy  would  do  us  more  good  than 
stan'ing  out  here  like  a  passcl  of  toatledum  2>attics  to 
be  froze  alive.” 

Unanimous  in  acceding  to  this  opinion,  the  men 
turned  and  went  up  the  pier,  beating  their  hands 
together  and  stamping  their  feet  for  warmth.  But 
hurrying  down  to  meet  them  came  the  muffled  figure  of 
a  woman,  and  in  her  shaiqj  inqiatience  she  called  before 
she  reached  the  group — 

“  Stephen !  Stephen  !  are  you  there  ?” 

“  It's  Bridget  Dunmere,”  said  a  voice  softly ;  “  and 
for  sartain  sure  it’s  her  brother  in  tide  boat.  He's 
stark  staring  mad.  AV hat's  he  gone  for?” 

,  “  Stephen  isn't  here,"  replied  a  miner  kindly.  “Shall 

we  look  for  'un  for  'ee,  Bridget,  dear?" 

But  for  answer  Bridget  clasped  her  hands  with  a  cry 
of  pain.  Her  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  silvery  track  of 
the  little  boat,  which  stood  out  white  against  the  sky, 
cold  and  clear  as  gleaming  ice,  and  still  as  some  picture 
of  the  frozen  North. 

“  He  is  gone !’’  she  said,  and  with  a  heavy  sob  she  s.ank 
down  as  she  spoke  into  the  arms  of  her  companions. 

They  carried  her  in  by  the  blazing  fire  in  the  kitchen 
of  the  Cornish  Arms,  and  all  crowded  around  her  with 
soothing,  kindly  words.  .  ■ 

“Don’t  cry,  Bridget,”  said  the  hostess.  “He'll  be 
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back,  iny  dear,  in  a  little  spell.  It’s  too  cowM  to  stay 
out  at  sea  ill  an  open  boat.” 

“No!  no!”  orieil  the  wrctclied  fiirl  in  a  sharp  voice 
of  agony.  “He's  gone  to  find  David  Enni.s  and  his 
pair.  'I’here's  ten  of  'em  in  David's  boat,  all  doomed 
men,  he  says,  unless  he  takes  ’em  succour.” 

“Doomed  men!  Why  David's  boat  is  saafe  in 
harbour  somewhere,  and  he  and  t'ot hers  are  faast  asleeji 
in  their  warm  IkkIs,  I'll  lat  my  head  on  that.” 

“No;  he  tould  Stephen  afore  he  went  ho  should 
anchor  off  the  rocks  near  Iledruthan,  and  bide  there 
aal  night.” 

“Ilould  thee  nonsense,  maid !  A  man  esn't  foaeed 
to  do  aal  ho  says  he'll  do.  David  Ennis  and  the  men 
are  saafe  enough,  I'll  war'nt.” 

“David  Ennis  is  at  sea  off  Iledruthan  Steps,”  per¬ 
sisted  llridgct,  “  and  Stejdien  is  gone  to  him  with 
brandy,  and  tummals  of  things  besides.” 

“  Is  he  gone  alone ‘f’  cried  an  eager  voice. 

“No  ;  I  guess  I-arry  Trenouth  is  weth  him.  T  heanl 
them  talk  together.  I  heard  him  pray  Steve  to  let  him 
go.  ‘  And  we'll  be  friends  for  ever,’  he  said.  I  reckon 
they  h.ad  had  words  together.” 

llridget's  plain  jialc  face  flu.shed  into  sudden  beauty, 
and  she  hid  it  with  both  her  hands. 

'J'here  was  deep  silence  in  the  little  community. 
JIany  had  brothers,  fathers,  sons  in  David's  boat,  and 
a  deathly  chill  fidl  ujion  all  he.arts  as  the  weeping 
woman  imbued  them  with  her  fear. 

“We  can  do  nauthing  but  trust  in  God,”  said  one 
man  at  last.  “  Stephen  Dunmerc  is  gone  to  do  all  that 
man  can  do,  and  if  he  s.aves  lives  this  night,  may  the 
good  Lord  of  us  all  reward  him  !” 

“  lie’s  a  braave  man — a  braave  man,”  said  every 
voice.  “God  kevp  him  saafe!  .‘sons,*  we'll  never  say  a 
word  to  !M.ary  Ennis  and  her  cheeld  till  morning  light. 
Let  them  sleep  in  peace.” 

Sleep!  Ah,  but  how  was  the  wretched  sister  to 
sleep?  She,  who  had  fomented  discord  and  wideneil 
the  broach  in  loving  hearts.  She,  who  through  jealousy 
and  a  soured  spirit  had  striven  to  put  those  a.sunder 
whom  God  had  joined. 

Weeping  through  the  silent  night,  while  the  cruel 
north  wind  blew  relentless,  she  remembered  how  often 
she  had  exaggerated  a  hasty  word,  and  quenched  tlu' 
love  in  her  brother’s  breast.  It  seemed  ages  ago  since 
she  had  told  him  Lydia's  lips  h.ad  called  him  coward, 
and  saiil  tauntingly  he  feared  to  numb  hi.s  fingers  in 
the  frost. 

Oh !  if  God  would  give  her  room  for  repentance,  if 
her  brother  might  come  back,  she  would  never  say  a 
■R’ord  against  his  love  again  ! 

And  so  the  long,  long  night  wore  on,  and  the  moon 
and  stars  sank  into  the  bitter  sea,  and  a  darkness  fell 
down  iqion  the  heaving  waters  and  frost-bound  e.arth, 
a  darkness  in  whieh  the  cold  fought  with  life  and 
<inenched  it.  Then  in  the  steady  thrill  of  the  biting 
wind,  there  glimmered  through  this  darkness  a  veil  i  f 
grey  as  iee,  but  colder,  .and  the  watchers  knev.- 
morning  h.ad  broke  upon  their  dread. 

They  hurried  to  the  sea.  Wives  and  sisters,  mothers 
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and  children  of  the  absent  ones,  crowded  the  little  pier. 
And  still  the  waves  fell  calmly  on  the  beach,  still  the 
persistent  north  wind  blew  like  the  iey  breath  of  some 
strong  Rjiirit,  before  whom  all  living  creatures  fell. 
Ah !  the  hard,  hard  winter,  pressing  cruelly  on  the 
poor!  Cruellest  of  all  on  those  mild,  gentle  peojdc  of 
the  AVest,  whose  soft  seasons  never  teach  them  how  to 
bear  the  rigours  of  those  rare  times  when  winter  comes 
in  earnest.  Di.strcss  sat  on  the  p.ale  jiinchcd  faces  of 
the  crowd,  and  hunger  shone  in  many  a  fevered  eye, 
as  the  sight  was  stnained  in  angui.sh  across  the  grey 
cold  sea. 

And  the  light  strengthened,  bringing  with  it  no  touch 
of  sunshine,  but  painting  the  sea  with  str.angc  quiver¬ 
ing  gleams  that  trembled  on  the  water,  then  passed 
.away  like  sjiirits.  And  when  the  veil  of  darkness 
slowly  lifted,  and  day  came  fully,  there  was  not  a  speck 
or  sj.ot  upon  the  cold  lone  ocean,  far  as  the  eye  could 
see.  'They  scarcely  knew  whether  to  hope  or  fear  from 
this.  Hope  came  strongest,  for  it  seemed  a  proof  the 
men  had  wisely  sought  a  shelter,  not  braving  in  .an 
ojien  boat  the  perils  of  the  night.  Slowly  miners  and 
fishermen  strolled  away  to  their  work,  for  sorrow  and 
fear  stay  not  the  labours  of  the  poor ;  only  the  women 
waited,  and  among  them  Bridget  stood  foremost.  Soon 
she  stood  alone ;  for  the  cold  was  bitter,  and  the 
tension  of  fear  being  relaxed,  the  women  went  b.ack  to 
their  homes.  Scarce  were  they  gone  when  Bridget 
s.aw  David’s  bo.at  coming  straight  into  the  bay  from  the 
north,  with  one  sail  set,  and  one  hanging  loosely  from 
the  mast  half-reefed. 

.'^hc  strained  her  eyes  with  anxious  longing  that  she 
might  be  sure  it  was  the  fishing-boat  of  David  Ennis ; 
then,  with  a  cry  of  joy,  she  rushed  up  the  pier,  and 
spread  the  good  tidings  through  the  village,  and 
onward,  like  an  arrow,  she  ran  breathlessly  through  the 
glen,  till  .she  reached  the  cottage  of  ^lary  Ennis. 

“Your  hu.sband’s  bo.at  is  coming  into  the  bay, 
mother,”  she  said,  with  p.ale  lijis.  “  Last  night  Stephen 
feared  his  life  was  in  peril,  and  he  went - ” 

But  Bridget's  tears  could  no  longer  be  held  back,  and 
bailing  on  Lydi.a’s  neck  she  wept  loudly. 

In  incoherent  words  she  told  of  Stephen’s  fears,  and 
his  resolve  to  t.ake  succour  to  D.avid  Ennis  and  his 
crew'.  Her  tale  was  mingled  with  cries  for  pardon,  and 
the  story  of  her  long  night-w.atch,  her  prayers,  and 
repentance. 

“  But,  Lydia,  you  will  be  happy  now.  I  will  never 
come  again  between  you  and  Stephen.  Gome  with  me 
to  the  pier  to  welcome  him.  Last  night  1  thought 
I  should  sec  his  face  no  more.  The  old  men  had  said 
no  human  being  could  bide  out  such  a  night  and  live.” 

“But  arc  you  sure  Stephen  is  in  father’s  boat'?’ 
asked  Lydia  anxiously. 

“Yes.  yes.  He  knew  where  to  find  it,  and  he  said 
he  would  reach  your  father  or  die.  Larry  went  with 
him.  They  will  be  friends  now  .always.  Oh,  Lydia,  if 
you  could  turn  Larry’s  he.art  to  me!” 

Lydia  kis.sed  her  pitifully,  for  .she  saw  now  what 
had  male  the  sore  between  them.  ^Icanwhile  ^lary 
Ennis  had  made  ready  to  depart,  and  the  three  women 
went  swiftly  to  the  pier — the  elder  very  silent,  for  age 
knows  more  of  changer  than  the  young. 
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A  crowd  stood  oil  the  shore  watching  the  boat  as 
she  came  on  unsteadily,  wavering  in  her  path  and 
swaying  in  t)ie  wind. 

M’ho'.s  at  the  lielm?”  said  one. 

“  Not  David,"  answered  ^Irs.  Ennis.  “  My  man 
never  steers  lihe  that." 

Another  moment  the  boat  shifted  her  track,  and  the 
gazer.s  saw  there  was  no  man  at  the  helm ! 

‘•What's  wrong?  What  has  happened?”  cried 
Bridget  sharply. 

No  voice  answered  her. 

livdia  clung  to  her  mother,  her  tearless  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  sea.  Fastened  to  the  larger  boat  she  saw 
Stephen’s  little  skiiV,  but  there  was  no  man  in  it.  'I'he 
crew  of  David's  bark  were  visible,  but  tliey  made  no 
sign  when  tlie  people  waved  their  hands  and  shouted. 
One  man  sat  leaning  against  tlie  mast,  another  lay  by 
the  helm,  and  a  third  leant  over  the  side  with  both 
hands  droojung  forward  to  the  sea. 

Slowly,  slowly  the  boat  eame  on,  drifting — they 
could  not  deny  it  now — she  was  only  drifting,  no  man 
guiding  her. 

“'J'hey  be  aal  shrimmed  weth  cowld,  I  reckon,"  said 
a  hopeful  voice.  ••  But  thej^'ll  soon  come  round  when 
they  get  ashore." 

'I'lie  boat  struck  the  shore  as  he  spoke,  yet  not  a  man 
within  lier  sprang  to  his  feet,  not  a  hand  stirred,  not  a 
sound  broke  the  silence. 

With  white  faces,  awe-.struck,  pressing  on  one 
aaotlier,  the  crowd  left  tlie  pier  and  rushed  to  t!ie 
narrow  s  inds  where  the  boat  lay.  I’lie  foremost  men 
among  them  sprang  on  board,  and  saw  the  truth  witli 
tlieir  lirsl  glance. 

The  crew  were  deal!  They  lay  as  t!ie  frost  had 
seized  them.  David  wit’i  his  stalwart  hand  upon  the 
helm,  Stejilieii  near  him.  Larry  with  arms  drooping 
over  the  boat’s  side,  as  though  in  deatli  he  had  appealed 
to  Heaven  with  <>utstretched  hand.s,  ainl  as  these  had 
fallen  he  had  fallen  too.  and  died. 

But  who  can  tell  of  the  horror  that  grasped  the 
living  as  they  gazed  upon  that  sight?  AVho  can  paint 
the  pain  and  anguish  upon  those  boweil  faces  as  the 
wild  wail  of  wife  and  mother  rose  to  the  dull  sky? 
There  is  no  man  living,  or  woman  either,  can  tell  of 
grief  as  mourners  foel  it.  And  there  are  woes  which 
rend  the  human  heart — dumb,  speechless  agonies 
which  utter  no  cry,  find  no  tear.s,  and  ask  for  no  con¬ 
solation.  Before  these  wonls  fall  powerless.  comforter.s 
close  their  lip.s,  and  writers  lay  down  their  jien.  Hence 
with  no  weak  word  of  mine  will  1  strive  to  shadow 
forth  the  awful  .strength  of  sorrow  as  it  wrestled  with 
souls  that  day. 

It  was  easy  to  see  that  Stephen’s  brave  deed  hatl 
been  done  in  vain.  When  he  and  his  generous  rival 
reachcil  the  bo.at,  David  Ennis  mid  his  crew  slept 
jieaeefully — .slept  the  sleep  that  knows  no  awaking. 
I’erhaps  .Stephen’.!  heart  broke  in  sorrow — .-rueh  a  sight 
might  liill  even  a  brave  man — at  least,  they  said  he  and 
Larry  had  not  died  as  the  others  died,  in  sleep,  tian- 
<iui!ly.  1  here  was  grief  on  Stephen’.!  face,  and  his  hand 
lasted  on  David’s  heart,  as  tliougli  to  the  last  ho  had 
hoped  to  find  some  life  there,  and  yet  bring  the  man 
back  safe  to  Lis  daughter. 


^lary  Ennis  grew  old  in  a  day.  Her  face  was 
wrinkled,  and  her  hair  snow  white,  before  they  laid  her 
husband  in  the  ground.  People  said  she  could  never 
bear  more  trouble,  but  she  bore  it  and  lived.  Lydia 
died  within  the  year ;  she  never  held  up  her  head 
again  after  looking  on  her  dead  lover’s  face.  A  kind 
of  madness  came  Ufion  her  first.  .She  would  rise  in 
the  night  and  cry — 

•‘Father!  father!  Stephen!  speak  to  me  a  word  of 
love  before  you  go!  Do  not  let  us  part  in  anger!’’ 

Then,  shivering,  she  would  creeii  to  her  mother’s 
side  and  whisper  she  load  killeil  him,  and  ask  if  there 
was  forgiveness  for  her  yet  in  heaven. 

The  young  bear  grief  imp.atiently ;  it  wore  her 
strength  aw.ay  at  last,  and  Bridget  saw  her  die. 

Thus  ^lary  Ennis  was  left  childless  in  her  old  age, 
but  not  alone,  for  Bridget,  who  had  grown  strangely 
calm  and  quiet,  took  her  to  her  own  home,  and  was 
unto  her  as  a  daughter,  a  most  faithful  and  true 
daughter,  fill  she  clo.sed  her  eyes  in  peace. 

Amid  the  grey  tombstones  of  an  ancient  church  by 
the  Cornish  sea  there  stands  the  stern  of  a  iishiiig- 
boat,  on  which  are  recorded  the  names  of  tho.se  who 
died  on  the  sea  that  winter  night  one-aud-tweuty 
years  ago. 

Notk. — In  the  churchyard  of  Saint  ^lawgan  strangers 
will  lind  this  memorial,  giving  the  names  of  ten  tisher- 
men  •'.•ho,  in  one  nigiit  in  ISJiJ,  were  all  frozen  to 
ileath  in  their  bo.at,  which  in  the  morning  drifted  to 
the  shore  bringing  its  stark  and  ghastly  crew. 
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OO  brilliant  and  crowded  h.ave  been  the  hou.scs  at 
^  ^  1  ler  Majesty’s  during  the  brief  2ieriod  usually  known 
as  the  aiTun'-tutinoii,  that  November  has  seemed  con¬ 
verted  into  May  within  its  walls.  The  inconqiarablc 
'I’ictjens  has  been  giving  her  grand  inqiersonations  of 
Lucrezia  Borgia,  Semiramide,  and  Norma.  In  these 
heroines  of  the  lyric  stage  she  is,  as  ever,  without  a 
rival.  The  novelty  of  the  short  season  was  the  lIJmt  of 
the  young  American  juima  donna,  iMdlle.  Clara  liOuisc 
Kellogg,  which  m.ay  be  jironounced  a  siiccls  d'tytimL. 
Unlike  the  lamented  Bosio  and  the  jxqmlar  Patti, 
whose  training  only  was  American,  of  this  young  tii  tiitc 
our  “  cousins”  can  boast,  and  justly,  as  a  native  of  their 
soil.  Mdlle.  Kellogg’s  voice  is  sweet,  luire,  and  syiu- 
jiathetic,  her  enunciation  most  distinct — a  r.are  quality 
— and  execution  correct  to  a  shade.  Her  .aiqiearance  is 
exceedingly  ji repossessing,  and  singularly  adapted  to 
the  character  of  the  youthful  Marguerite,  in  u  Inch  she 
made  her  fir.st  curtsey  to  a  London  juiblic.  A  want  of 
intensity  is  at  times  iierceptiblc  in  some  of  her  tragic 
scenes,  but  this  may  arise  in  a  measure  from  2)hy.sical 
delieiencies  which  time  and  practice  may  remove. 

At  Covent  (larden  also,  towards  the  end  of  the 
month,  opera  resumed  its  sway,  though  in  a  more  liv  ely 
form — that  of  an  English  adajitation  of  La  (I'lvink 
Ditrhosf  f/c  (I't'rulKhiii,  from  the  French  of  Halevy,  the 
music  bfing  from  the  jicn  of  the  inimitable  and  melody* 
making  Olfenb.ach, 
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X'otliiii;^  c;iii  !)(.■  inoiv  ijiiiuaiit  or  more 
inspirinj'  than  The  drand  ]Jticlics.<.  'I'lio  story  is  not 
deep — the  plot  not  profound — the  ayonies  are  not  ])iled 
up — the  burlesque  is  not  e'rre^'ious.  Put  there  is  a  bril¬ 
liancy,  a  sparkle,  a  delicious  drolleiy  about  the  piece 
tliat  must  make  it  “  "o.’’  If  we  mistake  not,  the  Eng¬ 
lish  public  will  visit  it  in  crowds,  and  will  welcome  it 
in  ]>rovince  as  well  as  in  Modern  I’abylon.  'I'he  idea 
of  the  piece  is  capital.  It  can  hardly  be  said  that  any¬ 
thing  so  light  and  aiiy  can  have  a  moral,  but  the  aim 
of  the  piece  is  to  expo.'^e  the  absurdities — some  of  them, 
at  least — of  war.  The  writer  and  the  musician  have 
c.arried  out  the  idea  excellently  wi  !t,  'I'he  boor  of  a 
Fritz,  beloved  by  his  Duchess,  who  elevates  him  from 
a  private  to  bo  commander-iu-chief  of  all  tbe  (ierolstein 
forces  at  one  sitting,  is  a  sight  to  roe  and  a  sound  to 
hear.  Ilis  joalous  (ionoral,  llonm,  who  refuses  rappee, 
hut  smells  with  gusto  his  discharg  d  jiistol,  is  a  name 
that  will  bring  many  a  laugh.  And  th'-  Duchess  herself, 
impetuous,  amorous,  and  warlike,  will  give  her  name  to 
many  a  faliric,  and  be  well  (.rp/m'/iv  by  various  pro¬ 
ducers  of  novelties.  AVe  saw  this  comic  opera  months 
ago  ill  Paris,  and  wondered  how  it  was  that  arrange¬ 
ments  had  not  been  already  made  for  representing  it 
here.  Since  then  Mr.  Poosey  has  had  great  demands 
on  him  for  the  music — Vienna  has  played  it,  the  Czar 
has  laughed  heartily  at  it,  Xew  York  has  flocked  to  see 
it,  anil  1  notice  that  ^Ir.  Peeton  has  produced  it  in  his 
CliriKlimts  Aiiiir.dl. 

At  Drury  Lane — par  c.ivt /'c  ;/o  the  pet  theatre  of  the 
“masses” — the  great  novelty  and  feature  of  the  season 
i.<  the  production  on  a  scale  of  superlative  magnificence 
of  the  Dixje  of  Wnicc,  a  skilfully-arranged  combination 
of  Lord  Pyron's  two  fine  tragedies  of  .A/or/ao  Falkro 
and  'J'hc  Two  Foxcari,  and  the  drama  of  Marino  by  the 
French  author  hi.  Casimir  Delavigne,  with  appropriate 
musical  illustrations  from  the  works  of  Doidzetti,  Verdi, 
and  hlercadante.  Of  tliis  important  work  or  works, 
tri(t  juncla  in  ttno,  a  more  detailed  account  will  be 
found  in  another  inirt  of  our  Magazine. 

At  the  Lyceum  the  success  which  continuously 
attended  the  I.aihi  of  Lyons,  with  certain  changes 
sanctioned  by  the  author,  rendered  any  alteration  in 
the  programme  unnecessaiy  until  the  last  five  nights 
of  the  “farewell  performances'’  of  hir.  Feehtcr,  when 
he  again  charmed  the  London  i>ublio  with  his  exquisite 
and  highly-original  rendering  of  Hamlet,  interrupted 
on  the  first  niglit  by  the  sudden  and  alarming  illness  of 
this  gifted  actor.  Apropos  of  the  L<ul>i  of  Lyons,  it  is 
an  interesting  fact  that  on  one  evening  during  its  iier- 
formance,  the  stage-box  was  honoured  by  the  presence 
of  the  great  original  Claude— the  veteran  Macready, 
now  in  his  seventy-fourth  year,  for  whom  this  fine 
play  was  exprc.ssly  written,  and  who  appeared  highly 
delighted  with  the  performance  of  his  talented  successor. 

At  the  “  little  theatre'’  in  the  llaymarket,  the  eccen¬ 
tricities  of  that  agreeable,  lisping  simpleton  Lorel  Dun¬ 
dreary  seem  to  have  lost  none  of  their  mirth-provoking 
power,  and  the  run  of  Oiir  American  Cousin  might  have 
continued  till  now  but  for  the  arrival  of  Jirotlur  Sam. 
Asa  'Prcnchard,  the  part  that  gives  the  title  to  tlie 
piece,  is  now  played  by  a  genuine  Yankee,  Mr.  Payinond, 
audisa  most  quaintly  comic  and  highly-original  imper¬ 


sonation,  wliile  Aliss  Aladge  I’obertson  is  very  pleasing 
and  interesting  and  looks  exceedingly  charming  as 
Georgina,  to  whom  his  lordship  musters  courage  to 
pi-opose,  and  whose  opinion  we  heartily  echo,  that  if 
he  “  doesn't  marry  her,  some  other  fellar  will.” 

At  the  rrincess's,  Arrah  ua  I'oync  has  been  reigning 
with  undiminished  attraction ;  and  no  wonder  when  the 
three  ]irincipal  characters  were  performed  by  such 
consummate  artistes  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dion  Poucicault 
and  Air.  Dominick  Alurray. 

-U  the  Adelphi  Maud's  Peril  is  a  highly-scnsational 
drama,  beautifully  put  on  the  s*age,  and  in  some 
re.spects  excellently  acted.  Aliss  Herbert  as  the  heroine, 
if  slightly  cold  and  artificial,  is  elegant  in  dress  and 
ajqieaiance,  and  in  some  parts  inqiressive.  Air.  15el- 
more's  impersonation  of  tlie  returned  convict  'Foby 
Taperloy  is  forcible,  if  somewhat  overdrawn,  and 
Air.  and  Airs,  llillington  cannot  be  too  highly  pniised 
for  their  resjK'ctive  performances  as  Susan  Taperloy, 
the  convict's  wife,  and  Aland's  hu.sband.  Sir  llalph 
Vhalloner.  'Fhe  next  novelty  now  in  course  of  pre¬ 
paration  at  this  house  will  be  a  drama  entitleil  No 
TJtorouyhfare,  dramatised  from  a  tale  in  the  Christmas 
number  of  .1//  the  Eer  Itonod,  the  joint  production  of 
Air.  Cliarles  Dickens  and  Air.  Wilkie  Collins,  the 
principal  cliaractei's  in  which  will  be  sustained  by 
.Mr.  C.  Fechter,  Air.  1>.  AVebster,  and  Aliss  Carlotta 
Leelercq.  A  rich  treat  may  be  expected  from  this 
combination  of  talent. 

'I'he  new  (Queen's  'riieatre — the  opening  of  which 
was  so  eagerly  anticipated — proves  to  be  a  really 
bright  and  elegant  tenqdc  of  the  Aluses,  in  which 
nothing,  as  far  as  appointments,  scenery,  and  deco¬ 
ration  both  before  and  behind  the  curtain,  has  been 
neglected  that  could  contribute  to  enjoyment,  but  to 
attain  that  object  in  perfection  it  is  not  alone  a  fine 
banqueting-hall  that  is  required,  'i'he  quality  of  the 
fare  provided  is  of  primary  inqiortance.  and  as  regards 
the  jdice  de  resistance  of  t’.iis  Tiill  of  fare,  we  regret  to 
have  to  say  that  its  withdrawal  became  it  better 
than  its  entry.  Improbable  as  to  plot,  defective  in 
construction,  and  offensive  to  good  taste,  it  only 
affords  matter  for  regret  that  such  (in  most  respects) 
excellent  acting  and  beautiful  scenery  should  have 
been  wasted  in  its  iiroduction.  Air.  Alfred  AA'igan, 
always  admirable  in  everything  he  undertakes,  made, 
by  the  mere  force  of  his  talent,  the  improbable 
character  of  Captain  Kaynal  just  endurable.  Aliss 
Ellen  Teriy  (Airs.  AA'atts)  looked  pretty,  and  friskod  and 
gambolled  — a  thoughttoo  freely  perhaps— in  the  partof 
Hose,  while  the  burden  of  the  heroine's  character  fell 
on  Aliss  Addison’.s  shoulder.s.  which  were  cpiite  unequal 
to  support  its  wtiyht!  If  such  lamentable  deficiency 
could  be  atoned  for,  it  would  certainly  be  by  the  ad¬ 
mirable  and  cver-welcome  afterpiece,  a  drama  taken 
from  the  French  Le  P'erc  d  nnc  Debutante,  called  The 
First  Night,  in  which  Air.  Alfred  AA'igan  is  as  inimitable 
as  ever  as  the  old  French  actor  Achillc  Talma  Dufard, 
alternately  evoking  laughter  and  tears  by  his  irresistible 
drollery  and  pathos  combined.  He  is  well  siqqiorted 
by  Aliss  Pauline  .Aiarkliam,  a  very  pleasing  actress  and 
singer,  and  whose  debut,  in  every  sense  of  the  word, 
may  be  considered  an  unqualified  success. 
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(FOR  inork- 
ing  our  Crochet, 
Tatting,  Knit¬ 
ting,  Xettiiig, 
and  Kiuhroidenj 
Patterns,  vc  In  g 
to  recommend  to 
Sidiscrihers  the 
Cottons  of 
Messrs.  Walter 
Evans  and  Co., 
of  Derlnj.) 


G5G. — Felt  Shoe 


GoG. — Felt  Shoe. 


covered  in¬ 
side  and  out- 
.s  i  d  e  with 
French 
chintz.  The 
basket  con¬ 
sists  of  six 
pieces  of 
cardboard 
s  e  w  n  t  0- 
gethcr  with 
overcast 

T  SimF  stitch;  allthe 

seams  are 
covered  with 

ruches  of  chintz.  The  bottom  of  the  basket  and  the 


These  shoes  can  be  worn  as  over-shoes  at  home,  or  |  top  of  t!u‘  cover  are  forme<l  of  lie.xagon  pieces  of  card- 
is  carriage-shoes.  For  the  latter  use,  black  felt  is  |  board,  edged  round  with  ruches.  The  cover  of  the 


the  most  suitable.  The  pattern  is  stitched  with  stronj. 
white  thread  on  the 
outside  at  distances 

is^^^trin|ni^^^^^^^  ^ 

and  the  sole  with  over- 
button-hole  stitches,  as 

als^)  tlm^^^upp  ^ 


().')7.— Toilet  Basket. 

'I'll  is  basket  is  made 
of  cardboard,  and 


Go7.— 'Toilet  B.\sket. 


basket  is  nia  le  in  the  same  .shape  as  the  basket  itself, 
but  is  a  little  lower; 

bottom  tlian  at  the 

cast  stitcli  on  one  "of 
tli^  six  r 


G.I.S  and  G.'iO.  —  Satis 
SiTTOH  EMlHlOIDEIiV. 

These  branches  are 
embroidered  witli  purse 
silk  of  the  natural 
colours  of  the  tlowers 
and  leaves,  or  in  dif¬ 
ferent  shades  of  one 
colour,  on  silk  canvas. 
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8E\vi::(;  machine. 


!l'i  row.  The  hist  row  must  liieii  luive  I'l  stitches. 
'J  lie  selveaire  stiteho.;  roniul  the  bottom  of  the  gaiter 
aio  gatheivil  up  oil  iiecilLs,  then  work  4  rounds  alter¬ 
nately  1  knitted,  1  purled  ;  cast  off  rather  loosely  with 
the  wool  double  so  as  to  make  the  selvedge  firmer.  For 
the  scalloped-out  strip  on  the  side  of  the  gaiter,  where 
it  appears  to  be  fastened,  and  is  ornamented  with  white 
])carl  buttons,  cast  on  Co  stitches  tHthout  counting  the 
irst  and  the  last  stitch,  and  purl  the  1st  row.  2ud  row  : 
;di]t  1,  knit  1,  throw  the  cotton  ferv.'ard,  knit  1,  purl 
together,  knit  'J  toget'ier,  knit  1,  throw  the  cotton 
forward.  Kepeat  4  times  more  from  **.  These  2  rows 
are  repeated  .C  times  more,  then  knit  1  row,  cast  off,  and 
.  w  on  the  i  -rip,  as  can  be  seen  from  illustration.  The 
ailer  is  completed  by  a  leather  strap  1^  inch  wide, 
'.hieh  is  sewn  on  uniler  the  foot. 

001. — or  .Sijt  aiu;  ix  llAUXEn  Netiixo;. 

Our  iiattern  shows  one  (piarter  of  a  very  handsome 
:  [uare  in  darned  netting,  imitating  ancient  guipure. 
I'o  render  it  easier  to  work  entirely,  we  have  shown 
half  a  siptare  of  nctling  more  on  each  side.  The 
dtches  are  lho.se  we  have  already  described  several 
limes.  These  si[uares  look  very  well  joined  to  other 
-  piares  of  embroidered  linen,  or  linen  embroidered  with 
black  silk  in  jioint  ritsse  or  Mexico;  tlie  squares  are 
ioined  with  overca-.t  stitches,  ami  lined  witli  some 
i  right-coloured  glace  silk.  Couvrettes  and  anlimacas- 
ars  can  be  made  without  liuing. 
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lUXD  M.VClllXES. 


^VII^:ELr,n  and  Wilson,  1o9,  Rpgont-streot  . 

£ 

10 

0  . 

£  s. 

'.ViLLcox  and  GiiiBS,  i:55.  Regent-stroot 

8 

0  . 

.  — 

( iltovKU  and  Bakir,  150,  Regent-.streot  .  . 

14 

0  . 

,  10  0 

Bauiluit,  42,  llanway-streot,  OxforJ-street 

d 

3  . 

.  4  4 

tTuor.vTUA,  144,  High  Holborn  .... 

4 

4  . 

— 

■.'I'l’EN  Mad,  144,  High  Holborn  .... 

3 

3  . 

.  4  4 

Hoi.cas,  144,  High  Holborn . 

4 

4  . 

— 

I’enelope,  144,  High  Holborn . 

o 

5  • 

.  — 

Tiij  Lady's,  2  Cail  sle-street,  Sobo-square  . 

4 

0  . 

.  — 

.'iMiaucAV,  2,  Carlisle-stroot,  Soho-squaro  . 
Eocx-stitch,  2,  Carlisle-street,  Soho-rquaro 
Tim  Wo.NDER,  42,  Han  way-street  .... 
Judkins,  4,  Ludgate-bill . 


Tin;  enormous  demand  for  hand  sewing-machines 
.and  their  exten.-ive  sale  arise  from  other  cau.ses  than 
the  lowness  of  their  price.  In  America  the  sewing- 
ma.hine  proper  is  as  much  jiart  of  the  necessary  furni¬ 
ture  of  a  house  as  is  the  inevitable  ]iiano.  Not  so  in 
England.  Here  we  have  to  overcome  the  prejudice  in 
i'.ivour  of  hand-work — the  fear  existing  in  benevolent 
ndiuls  of  depriving  needlewomen  of  employment,  and 
tlie  dread  of,  and  ignorance  about,  machinery. 

Now  the  hand  machines  arc  small,  and  we  all  know 
how  small  things  creep  in  and  make  room  for  larger 
ones.  This  small  piece  of  machinery  is  not  very  ex- 
p.  nsive,  and  ?iiai/  do  a  great  deal ;  it  seems  simple  and 
<  to  learn  ;  the  needlework  presses  woefully  on  the 
mind  as  well  as  on  the  lingers,  and  one  line  day  the 
mrehine  is  bought.  Then  one  of  two  things  happens, 
'i  i.e  lady  is  enchanted  with  her  machine,  would  not 


change  it  for  any  other,  and  reeommeml.s  it  everywhere, 
or  slie  is  disappointed  at  its  not  working  so  (piiekly  as 
the  larger  treadle  machines  do,  or  so  beautifully  even 
as  she  expected,  or  that  she  cannot  work  it  perfectly  in 
a  moment,  or  that  it  does  not  cut  out  as  well  as  make, 
or  any  other  reasonable  objection  of  this  kind,  and  the 
little  ‘’horror,”  as  we  have  heard  it  termed,  is  either 
consigned  to  the  lumber-room  or  exehauged  for  another. 

lJut  there  is  another  reason  why  the  hand  machine  is 
preferred  to  the  treadle  movement,  and  in  some  few 
instances  no  doubt  with  justice.  Ladies  have  been  told 
the  foot  movement  is  injurious  and  dangerous.  This 
is  untrue,  save  in  tho.se  hapjuly  rare  cases  of  internal 
complaint,  or  of  natural,  or  rather  unnatural,  delicacy; 
but  in  an  ordinaiy  way  hnlies  nuty  and  do  work  tb.eir 
treadle  sewing-machines  at  all  times  with  perfect  im¬ 
punity. 

It  was  in  order  to  meet  this  (kmaml  for  hand 
machines  Mes.>rs.  Wheeler  and  ^Vilson,  who  may  be 
classed  among  the  ”oId  masteivs"  of  sewing  by  ma¬ 
chinery,  have  caused  tlieir  justly  celebrated  machine  to 
be  arranged  so  as  to  be  worke.l  by  hand,  so  that  the 
machine' — in  all  respects  simihir  to  their  iieadle  ma- 
chine.s — can  Ik-  placeil  uiion  a  table,  and  carried  about 
in  a  portm.‘'.nteau. 

The  ‘’drover  and  llaker”  Conijiany,  v.liose  ordinaiy 
machines  take  such  high  rank  a.i  embroiderers,  h.avc 
also  done  ihe  same  tiling;  they  are  ealle.l  workliox 
machine.s,  and  like  the  ”  Wheel'd’ and  AVilson"  present 
when  closed  the  apiiearanee  of  a  liaud.some  workbox. 
They  have  al.so  a  hand  machine,  double-speeded,  wilh 
table  and  treadle,  which  can  be  u.ied  without  the  table 
if  desired,  'riie  ‘‘  Willcox  and  dibb.;"  machines  are 
also  made  in  this  way. 

Hoth  the  hand  machines  of  Messrs.  M'heeler  and 
Wilson  and  t>f  drover  and  llaker,  and  the  ‘’Willcox 
and  dibbs,"  are  equal  in  all  re.specis  to  their  large 
machine.s,  and  as  sucli  can  be  highly  recommended. 

We  understand  that  the  Florence  ilaehine  (  ompany 
will  shortly  ))rodtice  a  hand  machine  of  a  %ery  complete 
character.  As  soon  as  it  appears  we  shall  introLluec  it 
to  the  notice  of  our  reatlers. 

Of  the  ”  llartlett”  hand  machine  we  ean  make 
honourable  mention ;  the  stitch  is  good,  and  it  works 
Well  and  easily.  The  “  llartlett”  possesses  the  great 
advantage  of  a  stand  and  foot,  as  well  as  a  table 
and  hand  movement,  consequently  it  can  be  removed 
and  travel  as  a  workbox.  or  be  used  at  home  with  the 
foot  movement.  A  notable  feature  of  this  machine 
is  that  it  runs  either  way,  which  is  very  useful  in  tuck¬ 
ing,  &c.  The  machine  fastens  off  the  stitch.  It  is  very 
light  and  runs  easily.  It  ean  be  litted  wilh  hemmer, 
braider,  binder,  cpiilter.  and  a'ljustable  self-sewer, 
whicli  .saves  all  the  trouble  of  basting. 

Tlie  stitch  is  forme. 1  thus; — 'i'he  needle  is  threaded 
and  passed  down  tlirough  the  cloth  ;  as  it  begins  to 
move  upward  the  thread  opens  and  forms  a  loop  from 
the  side  of  the  needle,  tlie  hook  enters  the  looji  and 
holds  it  until  the  neeille  in  coming  down  a  second  time 
has  passed  jiartly  through  the  loop  upon  the  hook,  when 
the  hook  moves  backward  to  allow  the  loop  to  sli.le  off, 
up  and  upon  the  needle ;  as  the  needle  begins  again  to 
move  upward  the  hook  moves  forward  a  second  time, 
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enters  mill  holds  tlic  loop  thvowii  out  from  the  needle  ; 
the  needle  passes  up  throu'jh  t!ie  cloth,  leaving  the  first 
loop  that  was  discharged  from  the  hook  locked  witli 
the  other  thread  and  drawn  by  the  tension  up  into  the 
cloth — so  on,  making  a  perfect  continuous  seam.  AVe 
have  seen  some  very  excellent  work  done  with  this 
machine  in  hemming,  felling,  tucking,  binding,  tke. 

'I’lic  ‘“Cleopatra”  and  “tiueeu  Malj”  maehiiies  work 
witli  a  single  thread,  and  reipiire  no  fixing  to  a  table, 
being  quite  steady  with  their  own  weight ;  they  are 
remarkably  simple,  requiring  little  or  no  jiersonal  in¬ 
struction,  and  we  believe  that  they  are  not  liable  to  get 
out  of  order.  A\'e  worked  the  “  Cleopatra”  on  moire 
antique,  longeloth,  flannel,  cloth,  linen,  holland,  and 
jaaonet :  it  worked  beautifully  upon  all.  Having  tried 
this  machine  in  every  vray,  we  can  recommend  it  to  our 
readers. 

The  “(iucen  Mab”  makes  two  stitches  to  each  revo¬ 
lution  of  the  handle,  while  the  *•  Cleojiatra"  makes 
four,  the  speed  of  the  *•  (  leojiatra”  rendering  it  a 
more  desirable  machine  than  the  "(iueeu  Alab.”  'I'lnsr 
machines  make  the  single-thread  chain  stitch,  with 
which  embroideiy  can  be  done  by  employing  coarse  silk. 

Tiie  hand  lock-stitch  machines — the  ••  Dorcas"  and 
the  I’enelope" — are  exceedingly  simple,  and  having 
tested  both  machines  with  dressed  longeloth  as  well  as 
with  other  materials,  we  can  speak  of  their  merits. 

'I'hese  machines  work  with  two  threads,  and  make 
the  lock-stiteh,  the  work  on  both  sides  being  alike. 
The  “Dorcas"  is  the  same  speed  as  the  ‘-Cleopatra,” 
while  the  IVnelope,"  which  is  a  larger  machine  than 
the  -‘Dorcas,"  makes  live  stitches  to  each  revolution  of 
the  handle.  AVe  prefer  the  “  Ih  nelope”  to  the  “  Dorcas,” 
and  consider  it  a  better  machine,  as,  indeed,  its  higher 
price  entitles  it  to  be. 

'I'hese  two  machines  braid.  , ;  w,  bind,  quilt,  hem, 
and  gather  and  trim  nicely;  they  can  be  fitted  to  a 
table  and  worked  by  a  treadle  if  de.dred.  'I’he  tables 
are  ornamented,  and  can  be  had  with  or  without 
covers  for  the  machine.  The  tnechnnical  means  used 
for  obtaining  the  high  speed  at  which  the  -(deopatra” 
and  ‘‘  Penelope”  can  be  run,  are  mo.st  simj)le  and 
effective:  a  braider  is  attached  to  the  lu-e.s.ser  foot  of 
the  Penelope,  which  is  exceedingly  useful  for  children's 
dresses,  petticoats,  &c. 

'I'hese  machines  are  all  to  be  obtained  of  Mc.ssrs. 
Newton  AA'ilson  and  Co.,  who  have  also  the  ■•work- 
box"  machines,  price  eight,  ten,  twelve,  and  fourteen 
gu  i  n  eas  respect  i  vely . 

AVe  next  come  to  the  hand  machines  sold  by  lAlr. 
James  AA'eir,  of  i’,  Carlisle-street,  Soho-squarc,  and  of 
the.se  we  can  speak  highly.  In  particular,  the  hand 
lock-stiteh  machine  is  an  exceedingly  serviceable  and 
usriul  machine.  Sinqde  in  construction,  it  is  not  liable 
to  get  out  of  order,  and  it  certainly  proluees  very 
beaulilul  stitching,  'i'hc  laly's  lunul  chaiu-stitcli 
s.'wing-machiue  is  pretty,  compact,  and  well  finished; 
it  makes  the  chain-stitch,  and  can  be  used  for  em¬ 
broidery.  'I'lic  American  hand  chain-stitch  machine  is 
also  a  good  little  machine,  and  its  i)rice  places  it  within 
the  reach  of  most  of  our  readers.  Air.  AVeir's  machines 
are  now  well  known,  and  much  in  demand,  owing  to 
their  durability  and  excellence. 
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'Phe  AA'onder"  is  a  very  low-priced  machine  ;  it  works 
with  a  straight  needle,  and  its  peculiarity  consists  in  the 
tension  being  on  the  reel  instc.ad  of  on  the  thread.  The 
“AA'onder"  is  very  small,  and  can  be  easily  earned  about ; 
*t  makes  the  elastic  chain  stitch,  and  will  do  embroi- 
ilery  if  coarse  silk  is  used  in  it,  while  when  tine  cotton 
is  enqiloyel  tlie  ‘-chain”  is  scarcely  visible.  'This  ma¬ 
chine  will  hem.  seam,  braid,  <pnlt,  and  embroider,  and 
is  guaranteeil  for  twelve  montlis.  It  can  be  hail  on  a 
stand  witli  treadle  complete  for  .Aio  i’s.  'I'he  upper  feed 
is  an  objection  to  this  machine,  which  we  do  not  con¬ 
sider  as  durable  as  the  lower  feed. 

'I'he  .Judkins  machine  makes  an  elastic  stitch,  using 
a  straight  needle ;  it  is  simple,  and  apiiarently  not  liable 
to  derangement.  Every  part  of  the  machine  is  kept  in 
duplicate,  so  that  any  repairs  can  be  executed  at  a 
small  cost  if  required.  All  kinds  of  family  sewing  can 
be  done  with  this  machine. 

Hand  machines  possess  very  great  advantages  in  the 
smallne.ss  of  their  size,  which  enahles  them  to  be 
eariied  euoily  from  room  to  room — an  advantage  which 
w  ill  be  much  appreciated  by  those  industrious  ladies 
who  carry  on  in  the  evening  the  employments  of  the 
day.  Tlie.se  inachines  are  so  pretty  that  they  are  fitted 
for  a  boudoir  and  a  drawing-room.  Ladies  soon 
learn  to  turn  the  wh,  el  w  ith  one  hand  and  guide  the 
work  with  the  other.  The.se  machines  are  a  great 
boon  to  young  ladles  who  make  tlieir  own  muslin  and 
ball  dresses.  Garibaldis,  txe.  'I'hey  tuck  so  well  and 
fast,  and  run  over  the  seams  so  quickly,  that,  although 
we  do  not  lU'Ctend  that  they  po.ssesshalf  the  advant.iges 
of  trealle  machines,  or,  indeed,  can  ever  rival  them, 
yet  they  are  a  great  blessing  in  a  household,  relieving 
the  mistress  of  half  her  care.s,  and  lightening  her 
labours  to  a  ilegree  that  would  be  hardly  credited  by 
any  one  unacquainted  wiJi  these  userid  household 
fairies.  AA'e  do  not  recommend  our  readers  to  purchase 
the  very  low-priceil  hand  machines.  Ail  c.xperienced 
women  know  that  a  really  good  artiele  is  not  to  bo 
had  for  a  few  shillings,  and,  indeed,  it  is  absurd  to 
exjiect  it.  'I'hosc  who  ruu  after  -•  bargaiii.s"  are  gene¬ 
rally  disajipointed.  if  not  deceived,  and  we  cannot  expect 
machinery  so  delicate  in  its  nature,  and  requiring  such 
care  in  manufacture,  to  be  exempt  from  this  common 
rule.  In  conclusion,  we  beg  to  call  our  reader.s'  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  letters  published  in  the  Conversazione  of 
this  number.  AA'e  have  selected  those  wi-itten,  as  far  as 
we  can  judge,  iu  an  honest  sjiirit,  without  other  motive 
tlian  helping  other  ladies  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  any 
jiarlicular  machine;  but  the.se  letters  must  be  taken 
for  w  hat  tliey  are  worth,  and  when  ladies  state  that 
they  would  not  change  their  machine  for  any  other,  it  is 
well  to  remember  they  may  not  have  had  any  opportunity 
of  judging  of  the  merits  of  other  machines.  'To  those 
ladies  who  are  about  to  iiurehase  a  machine,  hand  or 
treadle,  we  would  say,  be  guided  by  the  necessities  of 
your  household.  If  your  children  are  young,  and  you 
want  a  great  deal  of  ornament  and  embroidery  on  their 
drcsse.s,  pcli.S3e3,  capes,  tie.,  buy  a  machine  that  will  do 
embroilerv  ;  if  under-linen,  dresses,  or ‘- jilain'’ work 
iu  general  is  most  required,  select  a  lock-stitch  machine, 
and  be  assured  that  t!:c  machine  which  suits  your  work 
hc.st  is  the  be.st  sewing-machine. 
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COIFFURES  AND  PELERINI 


6G2  to  GC5. — CoiFFi  KLS. 


CG2  and  GCd.  Coiffuiv 
for  young  ladies.  Tlie 
front  hair  is  waved  and 
turned  hack  over  the  oar. 
'I'he  chignon  is  fastened 
very  high  upon  the  head 
and  arranged  in  plaits, 
formed  bydividing  thehair 
into  three  equal  portions. 

GGl  and  (105  is  a  coif¬ 
fure  for  marriiHl  ladies. 
The  front  hair  is  slightly 
waved  and  arranged  in  a 
bandeau,  the  ends  of  which 
are  hidden  under  tlie  chig¬ 
non.  This  latter  consists 
of  a  bow  surrounded  with 
coils  of  plaits. 


-Con  rniK  foii  Yofsg 
Ladies  (Back). 


t'oii  Fi  i:e  Foi:  \  oiAo 
L.\dies  (Front). 


))aj)er  )iatteni  and  follow  it 
exactly.  Begin  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  back  part  on  a 
siidiciently  long  foundation 
chain.  The  original  jiattern 
begins  on  a  foundation  of 
r>  stitches,  on  wliich  32 
double  rows  are  worked  for 
the  back,  increasing  1  at 
the  beginning  and  at  tlic 


GGG. — I’ELERIXF.  FOR  (llRLS 
FROM  8  TO  10  Years. 

Matf rials;  ounces  groj 
and  white  i-thread  Jieecy ;  J  of 
an  ounce  black  and  white  part- 
ridi/e  wool;  1  ounce  white 
A-ihrcad  Jleecy. 

The  centre  of  this  pattern 
is  worked  in  grey  fleecy  in 
crochet  ii  tricoter  Victoria 
stitch  (see  No.  G71);  it  is 
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end  i>f  (‘very  row. 
Xhi‘  inei'casin^'  is 
forked  by  milking  a 
loop  iit  the  begin¬ 
ning  and  at  the  end 
of  the  first  part  of  a 
double  row  in  the 
chain  stitch  between 
the  first  2  and  the 
Inst  2  long  loojis  of 
1  8 1  i  t  c  h.  .V  f  t  e  r 
having  completed 
the  :?2nd  double 
row,  which  has  <>'.( 
stitches,  crochet  over 
the  do  stitches  the 
right  fi’ont  piece, 
and  on  the  last  dO 
the  left  front  piece. 
Each  front  piece  has 
51  rows.  'I'he  de- 
creasings  take  jdace 
from  the  paper  pat¬ 
tern,  at  the  outer 
edge  of  the  front 
only ;  in  the  hist 
four  or  five  rows 
they  take  place  on 
both  edges,  so  that 
each  side  of  the  front 
is  pointed.  When 
the  centre  is  com¬ 
pleted  begin  to 
work  the  above- 
mentioned  pattern 
of  diamonds.  Sew 
first  the  cross  linos, 
which  run  in  the 
same  direction  as 
the  double  rows,  at 
intervals  of  d  double 
rows.  'I'hen  sew  the 
other  lines,  which 
must  cross  the  first 
as  seen  in  illustra¬ 
tion,  so  as  to  form 
diamonds.  For  the 
border,  worked  with 
white  fleecy,  work 
first  1  round  of 
double  stitch  round 
the  centre ;  1  stitch 
in  every  .selvedge 
stitch.  2nd  round ; 

1  double  in  every 
stitch  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  round,  in¬ 
serting  the  needle 
into  the  whole 
stitch,  drd  round ; 
•  1  double  in  the 
next  stitch,  1  spot 
in  the  next  stitch  of 
the  1st  round  ;  each 
spot  is  worked  as 
follows: — M  ind  the 
cottcni  alternately  d 
times  round  the 
needle  and  work  d 
loops  between ;  the 
loops  are  all  cast  off, 
together  with  the 
loops  on  the  needle 
funned  by  winding 


il.e  cotton  round  it. 
IJejieat  from  *. 
AVoik  on  all  round 
the  cape,  excepting 
round  the  neck, 
as  follows  :  —  4th 
round :  1  double  in 
I'very  stitch  of  the 
jueceding  round, 
liepeat  the  drd  and 
!th  rounils  twice 
more ;  the  spots  are 
worked  always  over 
2  rounds  *  those  of 
one  round  must 
come  between  those 
of  the  jtreceding 
one.  In  the  2nd 
siM)ttcd  round  every 
other  spot  is  worked 
with  blackand  white 
jiartridgc  Vool,  but 
it  is  cast  off  with 
white  wool,  anil  the 
black  wool  is  ilrawii 
on  the  wrong  side 
from  one  spot  to  the 
other.  Ijistly,  work 
all  round  the  jicle- 
line  an  edging  of 
loops  in  white  wool ; 
each  loop  is  worked 
as  follows ;  —  1 
ilouble  in  every  other 
stitch,  4  chain,  1 
treble  in  the  1st, 
between.  Two  cords 
worked  in  chain 
stitch  with  grey 
wool  taken  double 
are  fastened  at  the 
])oint  at  the  back 
and  at  the  two  front 
cornei-s,  and  are 
finished  off  with 
tassels. 


r.(!7  &  CCd.— Corse¬ 
let  WITH  Ii,\ri'ETS. 

Thiselegant  corse¬ 
let  is  composed  of  a 
border  of  black  lace 
and  beads  at  the 
top:  lajipets  of  black 
moire  silk,  edged 
with  white  beadsand 
narrow  black  lace 
for  the  back  and 
front,  and  a  waist¬ 
band  of  black  moirs 
ribbon  fastened 
under  the  lappets. 
lx)ng  jet  grelots 
complete  the  trim¬ 
ming.  Xo.  11(17  gives 
a  jiart  of  the  border 
round  the  top  in 
full  size.  'I’he  centre 
open-work  part  is 
formed  of  rows  of 
black  silk  braid 
divided  alternately 
by  Vandykes  formed 
3  B 
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of  jet  lin"lcs  and  Pinall  white  head  '.,  and  hy  crosses 
composed  cutir(.ly  of  the  latter.  It  is  trimmed  on 
either  side  with  a  guipure  border  embroidered  with 
jet  beads,  bugles,  and  grclots.  This  corselet  looks 
remarkably  pretty  ujion  a  high  white  muslin  bodice. 


XATLTIES  IMOXTIILY  'WORK 

Dark  Uecember  has  now  come — December,  called 
by  the  Anglo-Saxons  Wintcrmoiiath  (AVintcr  month) 
—  he  has  come  and  brought  Avitii  him  the  shortest 
day  and  longest  niglit :  he  turns  the  mist-like  rain 
into  ice  with  the  breath  of  his  nostrils  ;  and  with  cold 
that  pierces  to  the  very  bones,  drives  the  shivering  and 
houseless  beggar  to  seek  shelter  in  the  deserted  shed. 

On  the  21st  of  December  happens  the  rriiiUr  tolaticc 
(or  shortest  day),  when  the  sun  is  something  less  than 
eight  hours  above  the  horizon,  even  in  the  southern 
parts  of  the  island.  Soon  after  this  frost  and  snow 
begin  to  set  in  for  the  rest  of  the  winter.  If  the  ice 
be  strong  everybody  skates,  or  sli<les,  or  curls,  tlic 
passion  for  ice  being  as  keen  as  the  ice  itself ;  but  if 
the  frost  be  not  fully  confirmed— as  sometimes  it  is  not 
till  quite  the  latter  end  of  tlie  ye.ar,  or  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  next — vapours  and  clouds  and  storms  form 
the  only  vicissitudes  of  weatlier,  making  the  month 
the  mo.st  unpleasant  of  any  in  the  whole  year. 

Heavy  falls  of  snow  and  liard  frost  used  to  be  of 
normal  occurrence  at  the  season  of  Christmas ;  and 
even  in  the  pi'osent  day  Mother  Earth  may  put  on  her 
pure  white  mantle  thus  early,  and  then  from  a 
height  and  a  distance  the  cottages  seem  half-buried,  as 
if  the  snow  stood  as  higli  as  the  window-.sills  and 
reached  half  up  the  doorways,  and  you  woiuler  how  the 
inhabitants  can  get  out  ami  make  their  way  over  those 
white  untrodden  fields,  so  deep  as  they  are  covered 
with  snow.  The  rickyard  looks  like  mounds  of  ujiconed 
snow,  yet  so  smooth  and  equally  distributed  tliat  no 
human  hand  could  pile  Hake  above  Hake  in  such  level 
and  beaut ifnl  slopes,  so  unindented  and  unbroken,  out 
of  any  material  mechanical  art  can  contrive ;  and  yet  so 
lightly  do  the  flakes  lie  on  one  another,  that  the  Hist 
gust  of  wind  shakes  them  loose  and  disperses  them  on 
the  air  like  full-blown  ^lay-blossoms.  One  might 
fancy  that  the  long  rows  of  level  hedges  were  thick 
marble  walls,  and  that  the  black  line  far  beyond  which 
marks  the  river  was  the  deep  chasm  from  which  all 
those  miles  of  uphea\  ing  marble  h.ave  been  quarried. 

How  beautiful  is  the  snow,  falling  so  silently  all  day 
long,  all  niglit  long,  on  the  mountains,  on  the  meadows, 
on  the  roofs  of  the  living,  on  the  graves  of  the  dead ! 
All  wliitc  save  the  river,  which  marks  its  course  by  a 
winding  black  line  across  tlie  landscape ;  and  the  leafless 
trees,  that  against  the  leaden  sky  now  reveal  more  fully 
the  wonderful  beauty  and  intricacy  of  their  branches. 
AVhat  silence,  too,  comes  with  the  snow,'  and  Avhat 
seclusion !  Evciy  sound  is  muflled,  every  noise  changed 
to  something  soft  and  musical. 

In  the  cold  clear  nights  the  Merry  Dancers,  or 
Xorthern  Lights  (collections  of  short  ray-like  lights, 
faintly  imaging  to  us  the  magnificent  Aurora  llorcalis 
of  the  extrenier  north),  dance  over  the  Shetland  Islands, 
and  occasionally  display  themselves  even  in  England. 
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EUi'iily ,  .''.ndwhcu  tlioso,  too,  arc  exliaustcd,  ivy-Lcnies, 
as  yet  half-grown  and  crude,  will  hang  in  inky  clusters 
irom  every  mantleil  tower  and  tree. 

Our  readers  have  probably  heard  of  the  thorn-tree 
of  Olastonbury  Abbey,  which  was  believed  to  blossom 
on  Christinas  Day.  Down  to  very  recent  times  thorn- 
trees  have  been  shown  in  various  parts  of  Somerset¬ 
shire,  each  claiming  to  be  the  (llastonbury  thorn.  In 
Withering's  Arrnnr/cmciif  of  British  Plniils  the  tree  is 
(lesciibed  botauically.  and  then  (in  the  edition  of  ISIS) 
the  author  .=ays — “  It  does  not  grow  within  the  abbey 
ill  (ilastonbury,  but  in  a  lane  beyond  the  churchyard, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  street,  by  the  side  of  a  pit.  It 
appears  to  be  a  vciy  old  tree :  an  old  woman  of  ninety 
(about  thirty  years  ago)  never  remenibers  it  otherwise 
than  it  now  apjiears.  There  is  another  tree  of  the  same 
kind  two  or  three  miles  from  (ilastonbury.  It  has 
I  been  reported  to  h.ave  no  thorns;  but  that  I  found  to 
be  a  mistake.  It  has  thorns  like  other  hawthorns,  but 
i  wbicli  also  in  large  trees  are  but  few.  It  blossoms 
twice  ayear.  'J'he  winter  blossoms,  which  areabout  the 
size  of  a  sixpence,  appear  about  Christmas,  and  sooner 
if  the  winter  be  severe.’’  Concerning  the  alleged 
flowering  of  the  tree  on  Christmas  Day  especially, 
there  is  a  curious  story  in  the  floith  iiinn's  for 

January,  when  the  imblic  were  under  some 

emb.arrassnicnt  as  to  dates,  owing  to  the  change  from 
the  old  style  to  tlic  new.  ‘•(llastonbury. — .V  vast 
concourse  of  peojile  attended  the  noted  thorn  on 
Christmas  Day.  new  style;  but,  to  tlieir  great  dis¬ 
appointment,  tlicre  was  no  appearance  of  its  blooming, 

,  wliieli  made  them  watch  it  narrowly  the  .oth  of 
January,  the  Christmas  Day  old  style,  when  it 
blowed  as  usual.”  Whether  or  not  we  credit  the 
fact,  tliat  the  tree  <liil  blossom  pireci'dy  on  the  day  in 
question,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  although  the  second 
trunk  of  the  famous  legendary  tree  had  been  cut  down 
and  removed  a  century  before,  some  one  tree  was  still 
I  regarded  as  the  wonderful  shrub  in  cpiestion — the 
perennial  miracle. 

We  shall,  at  any  rate,  not  be  altogether  witliout 
flowers.  In  the  Devonshire  lanes  (we  ramble  with 
Mr.  (losse),  below  the  level  of  the  ivy,  how  rich  and 
varied  a  mass  of  verdure  yet  ilcfies  the  winter  storms  I 
'  The  rose-eampion  and  the  herb-robert  still  show  their 
crimson  blossoms ;  and  the  curiously-cut  foliage  of 
I  this  latter  and  of  the  shining  crane's-bill  attract  the 
■  eye,  varied  with  the  fleshy  coin-like  leaves  of  the  pretty 
navel-wort  in  great  abundance  ;  while  over  all  aveli 
and  droop,  in  the  most  gorgeous  profusion,  enormous 
tufts  of  that  most  elegant  fern  the  iiart's-tongue. 
I  whose  long  glossy  fronds  of  ricliesfc  green  affonl  tlie 
best  imitation  of  those  glories  of  the  tropiical  forest, 
the  Mttsacex. 

The  black  hellebore,  better  known  as  the  Christmas- 
rose,  is  one  of  the  prettiest  flowers  now  seen  out  of 
I  doors,  though  but  seldom  met  with  iu  the  ju’cscnt  day, 
excepting  in  old  gardens.  It  is  a  large,  hand.--o!nc, 
cup-shaped  flower,  sometimes  white,  but  more  fre¬ 
quently  of  a  rich  warm  pink  colour,  and  quite  as 
beautiful  as  any  single  rose  that  is  cultivated.  Few 
gardens  arc  without  evergreens,  and  the  wintcr-bloom- 
rog  laurustinus,  mixed  with  other  shrubs,  now  make  a 


jiretty  show,  though  a  noble  old  high  holly-hedge  is, 
after  all,  one  of  the  grandest  of  green  objects  we  now 
meet  with. 

In  very  mild  winters  celandine  and  other  h.ardy 
flowers  will  peep  forth ;  and  the  little  modest  daisy, 
the  true  season  for  whose  blos.soming  is  from  IMarch 
to  November,  is  hardy  enough  to  show  itself  in  all 
seasons. 

Of  all  the  propensities  of  pdants  none  seem  more 
strange  than  their  different  periods  of  blossoming. 
Some  produce  their  flowers  in  the  winter  or  very  first 
dawnings  of  spiring;  many  when  the  spuing  is  estab¬ 
lished;  some  at  midsummer,  and  some  not  till  autumn. 
^Vhcn  we  seethe  luiijionis  fo  thins  and  lullrhorns  iiiinr 
blowing  at  Christmas,  the  /a //(  bmvw/iytwuff.f  in  January, 
and  the  lullibums  rirhlis  as  soon  as  ever  it  emerges  out 
of  the  ground,  we  do  not  wonder,  because  they  are 
kindred  pJants,  and  we  expect  them  to  keep)  p)ace  with 
one  another.  Hut  take  the  vernal  and  the  autumnal 
ci’ocus,  which  have  such  an  allinity  that  the  best 
botanists  only  make  them  varieties  of  the  same  genus, 
of  which  there  is  only  one  spiecies,  not  being  able  to 
discern  any  difl'ereiice  in  the  corolla,  or  in  the  internal 
structure — the  vernal  crocus  expiands  its  flowers  by  the 
beginning  of  March  at  farthest,  and  often  in  very 
rigorous  weather,  and  cannot  be  retarded  but  by  some 
violence  offered ;  while  the  autumnal  (the  saffron)  defies 
the  influence  of  the  spring  and  summer,  and  will  not 
blow  till  most  plants  begin  to  fade  .and  run  to  seed. 

This  is  the  season  of  lejoicing  of  the  mosses,  lichens, 
and  liverworts,  which  have  been  called  the  Esquimaux 
of  the  vcgct.able  worhl,  because  the  little  race  delight 
in  continual  cold.  In  spiots  where  the  piinc,  the  birch, 
ami  even  the  arctic  rasp)berry,  arc  unable  to  exist, 
these  singular  plants  retain  their  vigour,  adhering 
to  the  sides  of  rocks  from  around  which  the  snow 
never  dissolves.  In  tlie  arctic  regions  tlicy  are  much 
larger  and  more  important  than  in  temperate  climates, 
and  are  well  known  to  .afford  the  chief  sustenance  to 
that  indispens.ablc  animal  the  reindeer.  In  our  own 
clime,  in  “the  time  of  flowers,  the  sunnner’s  pride,’’ 
these  frail  beings  wither  and  dry  upi ;  but  under  the 
fogs  and  rains  of  autumn,  ami  the  winds  and  frosts  of 
winter,  they  spring  to  new  life  and  vigour.  'J'he 
mosses,  recovering  .all  their  bc.auty,  spread  in  soft 
fleeces  of  verdure,  and  shoot  up)  their  slender  stalks, 
crowned  each  witli  its  tiny  urn  and  wearing  its  fairy 
nightcap).  Look  at  this  flat  stone,  draped  all  over 
with  brilliant  hr;inm Surely  the  fairies  must  be  here 
hohling  their  “board  of  green  cloth,”  only  our  dull, 
pn-o.saic  eyes  are  not  worthy  of  beholiling  them.  And 
see,  everywhere  around — on  the  .stones,  on  the  summit 
of  this  ruincil  wall,  on  this  <lecaying  tree-stumpi — are 
the  little  round  viJvet  cushions  of  tminlo,  the  scats, 
<loubtle.ss,  of  the  august  assembly.  Tlicre  .arc  specic.r 
of  mosses  adapted  to  every  variety  of  situation,  but 
they  are  very  little,  if  at  all,  used  in  commerce,  domestic 
economy,  or  as  food  either  for  man  or  be.ast. 

Lichens  cover  ditch-banks,  heaths,  w  alls,  rocks,  and 
other  ncglcctcil  places,  with  a  scaly,  brancheil,  or 
Icather-likc  substance,  the  difi'erent  spiecies  of  which 
have  been  appilicd  to  several  important  purposes.  'J'lie 
reindeer  lichen  tells  its  own  tale.  'The  Iceland  lichen 
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is  used,  -when  fresh,  jnedieiiiidly,  as  a  purgative;  hut 
u’hen  dried  is  no  contemptible  substitute  for  bread  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  arctic  regions.  It  is  mixed  with 
cither  boiling  milk  or  water,  both  of  which  it  brings  to 
a  thick  gnu  1-like  consistence,  affording  a  good  deal  of 
nouiishmeiit. 

Lichens  arc  of  considerable  service  in  the  economy 
of  nature,  in  fonning  upon  barren  jdaces  a  stratum  of 
vegetable  mould  for  the  supi^ort  of  larger  and  more 
useful  plants.  The  mode  in  which  they  prepare  the 
sterile  rock  for  the  reception  of  plants  that  require 
a  higher  kind  of  nourishment  is  most  remarkable. 
They  may  be  said  to  dig  for  themselves  graves  for  tlic 
reception  of  their  remains,  when  death  and  decay 
would  otherwise  speedily  dissipate  them ;  for  whilst 
living  these  lichens  form  a  considerable  quantity  of 
oxalic  acid,  and  this  acts  chemically  upon  the  rock 
(especially  if  of  limestone),  forming  a  hollow  which 
retains  the  particles  of  the  structure  when  their  term 
of  connected  existence  has  expired.  The  moisture 
which  is  caught  in  these  hollows  finds  its  way  into 
the  cracks  and  crevices  of  the  rocks,  and  when  frozen 
rends  them  into  minute  fragments  by  its  expansion, 
and  thus  adds  more  and  more  to  the  forming  soil. 
Successive  generations  of  these  bond-slaves  continuously 
and  iudefatigably  perform  their  duties,  until  at  length, 
as  the  result  of  their  accumulated  toil,  the  barren  and 
insulated  rocks,  or  the  pumice  or  lava  of  the  volcano, 
become  converted  into  fruitful  fields. 

In  the  country,  the  farmer,  with  his  corn  all  in,  his 
cattle  in  their  sheds  and  at  their  cribs,  calls  his  friends 
about  him,  and  where  such  jolly  dinners,  or  who  so 
jolly  ?  The  sound  of  the  Hail  is  his  music,  and  the  talk 
of  markets  his  felicity.  And  yet  he  has  employment 
enough  to  prevent  total  stagnation.  He  has  his  manure 
carted  out,  secs  that  his  sheep  arc  well  tended  in  their 
sheltered  pastures,  and  all  the  collected  family  of  the 
farm-yard,  horses,  cows,  pigs,  poultry,  properly  cared 
for.  There  is  a  busy  cutting  of  h.ay,  chopiiing  of  straw, 
pulling,  bringing  home,  and  slicing  turnijis  for  them ; 
and  then,  if  he  be  a  siiortsman,  he  takes  his  gun  and 
pursues  the  hare,  the  wild-fowl  along  the  winding 
stream-banks,  or  the  fieldfares  that  come  in  flocks  from 
the  north. 

The  fish  now  in  season  are  turbot,  skate,  soles, 
mackerel  (a  small  siq^ply),  haddock,  cod,  whiting, 
lampreys  (chiefly  for  iiotting),  lobsters,  oysters,  and 
other  fish.  During  a  severe  frost  myriads  of  fish  perish 
for  want  of  air  in  our  ponds  and  rivers,  and  those  who 
value  their  stock  w’ill  not  neglect  to  make  holes  through 
the  ice,  and  throw  food  into  the  water,  for  unless  this 
is  done  they  will  devour  one  another. 

Now  the  mole  is  compelled  to  work  his  way  deeper 
underground  in  search  of  food,  as  the  wonns  he  feeds 
upon  are  only  to  be  found  beyond  the  r.cach  of  the 
frost,  below  which  ho  must  penetrate  or  starve,  for  his 
summer  hunting-grounds  arc  now  tcnantless.  Several 
of  the  wild  quadrupeds  and  amphibious  animals  now 
retire  to  their  winter  quarters,  and  become  torpid  till 
the  warm  weather  brings  out  them  and  their  food  at 
the  same  time. 

The  immediate  cause  of  torpidity  in  animals  cannot 


perhaps  be  very  satisfactorily  explained;  it  would 
ap2)ear,  however,  that  a  certain  degree  of  cold  is 
essential.  If  a  frog  be  immersed  in  water  at  thirty- 
two  degrees,  or  the  freezing  jioint,  it  becomes  perfectly 
torpid  in  a  few  moments ;  and  the  gradual  application 
of  a  warmth  of  fifty  degrees  will  in  a  short  time 
restore  it  to  a  state  of  activity.  In  man  the  effect  of 
immersion  in  cohl  water,  and  of  cold  in  general,  is  to 
render  the  pulsations  of  the  heart  less  frequent ;  and, 
if  increased  to  a  certain  degree,  to  bring  on  a  deep 
torjiid  sleep,  ending  in  death. 

A\'e  see  the  footprints  of  the  little  robin  in  the  sn  \  , 
and  where  it  lies  deep  the  long-eared  hare  betrays  he. 
hiding-place  by  the  deep)  indentments  she  makes  in  thu 
feathery  flakes.  The  half-starved  fieldfares  huddle 
together  in  the  naked  hedge  for  warmth;  while  the 
owl,  rolling  himself  up  like  a  ball  in  his  feathers,  creeps 
as  far  as  he  can  into  the  old  hollow  tree,  to  get  out  of 
the  cold.  That  lively  little  fellow  the  water-wagtail — 
the  smallest  of  our  birds  that  walk — may  now  be  seen 
pecking  about  the  spots  of  ground  that  arc  unfrozen  in 
moist  places,  though  what  he  finds  to  feed  upon  there, 
uiflcss  it  be  loosened  bits  of  grit  and  gravel,  is  difficult 
to  ascertain.  Many  a  shy  bird,  but  seldom  seen  at  any 
other  season,  now  ilraws  near  to  our  habitations  in 
search  of  food ;  and  sometimes,  when  enteiing  an  out¬ 
house,  we  arc  startled  by  the  rush  of  wings,  as  the 
pretty  intruder  escapes  by  the  open  doorway  we  arc 
entering. 

AVc  often  wonder  how',  during  a  long  and  severe 
frost,  the  birds  contrive  to  live.  That  many  jierish 
through  cold  and  want  of  food  is  well  known  through 
the  number  that  are  jiickcd  up  dead  and  frozen,  though 
a  greater  number  are  eaten  by  the  animals  that  prey 
iqion  everything  they  can  find.  Many  piick  up  insects 
in  a  dormant  state  from  out  the  stems  of  decayed  trees, 
old  walls,  and  the  thatched  roofs  of  cottages  and  out¬ 
houses  ;  and  they  also  forage  among  furze-bushes,  the 
underneath  portions  of  which,  being  dead,  form  a  warm 
shelter  for  such  insects  as  the  gnats,  which  may  be  seen 
out  in  every  gleam  of  sunshine.  Wood-jiigeons  eat  the 
eyeshoots  out  of  the  topis  of  turnips,  and  devour  the 
tenderest  piortion  of  winter-greens.  Larks  and  other 
birds  find  a  living  in  the  autumn- sown  cornfields,  and 
make  sad  havoc  among  the  seed.  Other  birds  tear  the 
thatch  off  corn-stacks,  and  cat  until  they  arc  hardly 
able  to  fly.  One  thing  wc  must  consider,  birds  require 
less  food  during  these  short  dark  d.iys  than  they  do  at 
any  other  season  of  the  year,  as  they  arc  aslcepi  more 
than  double  the  time  they  pass  in  slumber  in  summer, 
nor  when  awake  do  they  exert  themselves  so  much  on  the 
wing  as  during  the  long  days.  It  is  an  interesting  fact, 
as  showing  the  care  of  the  great  Creator  for  His  crea¬ 
tures,  that  the  berries  of  the  mistletoe  only  i  ipien  in 
spring,  when  heps  and  haws  and  the  berries  of  holly 
and  ivy  have  gener.ally  disapipieared.  Thus  in  a  piro- 
longed  winter  many  birds  are  kept  from  starving  by 
means  of  the  mistletoe,  which  they  do  not  feed  on  till 
about  the  end  of  February  or  early  ^larch. 

It  was  on  the  15th  of  December  that  Dc  Geer  found 
the  cell  of  a  diving  spider  closed  up,  even  at  the  bottom, 
and  the  spider  living  quietly  within,  with  her  head 
downwards.  He  made  a  rent  in  the  cell  and  expelled 
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the  air,  upon  which  the  spider  came  out,  yet  though 
Bhe  appeared  to  have  been  laid  up  for  three  months  in 
her  winter  quarters,  she  greedily  seized  on  and  sucked 
an  insect.  If  the  thermometer  do  but  rise  to  forty- 
five  degrees  the  various  species  of  gnats  revive — just  in 
time  to  be  eaten  by  the  bats,  who  also  bestir  themselves 
if  the  warmth  of  the  evening  reaches  fifty  degrees. 
There  is  an  infinite  profusion  of  aurelim  fastened  to  the 
twigs  of  trees  and  their  trunks,  to  the  pales  and  walls 
of  gardens  and  buildings,  as  well  as  in  every  cranny 
and  cleft  of  rock  or  rubbish,  and  even  in  the  ground 
itself.  Mr.  White  (of  Selborne)  says  he  has  no  reason 
to  doubt  but  that  the  soft-billed  birds  which  winter 
with  us  subsist  chiefly  on  insects  in  their  aurclia  state. 

We  have  travelled  with  the  year  from  month  to 
month,  and  the  year  has  travelled  with  us.  Our 
circular  path  has  brought  us  nearly  to  our  plaec  of 
starting.  Another  round  of  wonders  is  about  to  follow, 
in  all  the  worlds  of  Nature,  upon  that  which  has  well- 
nigh  run  its  course.  There  is  hope  before  us,  for  the 
shortest  day  is  passed,  and  the  snowdrops  will  soon  be 
in  flower,  and  then  a  flush  of  golden  crocuses  will  be 
seen,  suflicient  to  make  Winter's  dim  eyes  dance  again 
:  as  he  rubs  the  hoary  rime  from  his  frosted  eyelashes. 
And  soon  far  across  the  snow  we  shall  hear  the  faint 
bleating  of  new-born  lambs;  and  the  round  green 
daisies,  in  larger  numbers,  will  knock  under  the  earth 
to  be  let  out,  and  so  frighten  grim  old  Winter  that  he 
;  will  jump  up  and  hurry  away,  looking  with  averted  head 
i  over  his  shoulder,  for  fear  he  should  be  overtaken  by 

1  Spring.  In  anticipation  of  such  glorious  days,  and  of 
pleasures  of  hearth  and  home  still  sooner  to  be  realised, 
we  heartily  wish  all  our  readers  a  merry  Christmas  and 
a  happy  new  year. 


IRISH  DISAFFECTION. 
T\ISCONTENT  among  any  people  will  produce 
•Lr  disaffection.  Nations  and  indiviiluals  are  alike 
nthis.  If  our  position  be  one  of  liardsliii)  we  natu¬ 
rally  grow  resentful,  and,  even  while  we  admit  that  the 
hardships  arise  from  circumstances,  are  disposed  to 
implicate  some  person  or  persons  in  those  circumstances. 
Some  people  there  may  be  who  will  need  to  be  re¬ 
minded  that  discontent  in  the  abstract,  instead  of 
being  an  instinct  peculiar  to  the  worst  portion  of  the 
human  race,  is,  in  reality,  one  belonging  to  the  higher 
orders.  None  of  the  various  races  of  mankind,  except 
those  belonging  to  the  lowest  types  of  humanity,  will 
be  confi'iited  in  a  state  of  degradation  or  oppression,  or 
will  submit  to  a  grievance  which  may  be  remedied, 
without  an  effort  to  right  themselves;  but,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  both  nations  and  individuals  often  make  great 
mistakes,  both  as  regards  the  cause  or  extent  of  the 
grievance  under  which  they  may  be  suffering,  and 
the  wisest  or  fairest  method  of  redressing  it.  Now, 
mnong  tlie  lower  types  of  humanity  a  certain  amount 
of  education  and  civilisation  is  necessary  before  they 
can  be  aroused  at  all  to  a  sense  of  wrong  and  a  spirit  of 
resistance,  and  even  then  the  spirit  is  seldom  developed 
further  tlian  in  a  short  but  cruel  revenge.  Among  the 
higher  orders  the  natural  instinct  of  resistance  is  modi¬ 


fied  and  chastened  by  the  progress  of  education  and 
refinement.  The  impulses  of  freedom  and  ambition, 
and  the  principle  of  self-respect,  which  arc  unknown 
to  more  degraded  natures,  urge  men,  while  in  a  semi- 
savage  state,  to  a  blind  indulgence  of  the  instinct  by 
mere  retaliation  through  means  of  brute  force.  With 
civilisation  the  instinct  loses  nothing  of  its  force, 
but  is  guided  by  reason,  information,  and  experience. 
Unprogressivo  nations  have  nothing  which  can  be 
called  a  government.  It  is  simply  a  condition  wherein 
the  weak  are  in  bondage  to  the  strong,  the  help¬ 
less  at  the  mercy  of  the  powerful — a  state  of  slave 
and  master,  whether  practised  among  themselves  or 
whether  they  are  in  thrall  to  a  stranger.  The  history 
of  a  progressive  nation  commenees  with  the  formation 
of  a  government,  as  a  means  of  preventing  oppression 
and  securing  individual  right.  But  government  at 
the  first  is  a  very  rudimentary  form,  therefore  its 
first  chronicles  are  of  insurrections  and  civil  wars, 
of  wrongs  punished  by  force,  and  rights  decided 
by  physical  strength,  of  the  injustice  and  the  en¬ 
croachments  of  the  governing  powers,  and  the  in¬ 
subordination  of  the  people  even  to  wise  and  equitable 
laws.  But  knowledge  and  civilisation  increase ;  and  one 
of  the  lessons  they  teach  is,  that  war  is  the  very  last 
method  to  which  either  individuals  or  nations  should 
resort  for  the  redressal  of  a  wrong  or  the  remedy  of  a 
grievance.  The  clearer  men’s  views  become  on  this 
point  the  more  closely  also  they  begin  (o  understand 
the  nature  of  the  grievances  themselves,  the  causes 
whence  they  spring,  the  amount  to  which  their  rulers 
have  been  responsible  for  them,  or  their  own  errors 
have  contributed  to  create  or  perpetuate  them.  They 
learn  the  most  wise  and  equitable  modes  of  redressing 
the  wrongs  that  exist,  and  preventing  the  establishment 
or  growth  of  abuses.  Accordingly,  then,  as  this  progress 
continues,  the  danger  of  a  violent  and  total  revolution  in 
any  country  decreases;  that  is,  presuming  that  the 
legislative  progress  has  been  in  an  equal  ratio  with 
that  of  knowledge  and  civilisation,  and  that  the  rulers  of 
the  nation  do  not  oppo.se  the  check  of  arbitrary  and 
unjust  haws  to  the  rational  claims  of  the  people,  fehould 
a  revolution  occur,  however,  in  an  intelligent  nation, 
from  unwise  repression  or  administrative  indolence,  it 
will  be  only  the  more  complete,  as  the  organised  oppo¬ 
sition  of  a  rational  community  must  be  more  effectual 
than  the  disorderly  efforts  of  an  ignorant  multitude. 
No  one  could  presume  to  say  that  such  a  revolution 
could  never  occur  in  a  well-governed  nation.  We  can 
only  say  that  the  probability  of  it  grows  less  and  less. 

'Taking  a  review'  of  the  course  of  Irish  history  since 
tlie  English  conquest,  we  see  certain  conditions  vei’y 
plainly  marked.  For  a  considerable  periotl  after  the 
conquest,  continual  though  not  universal  insurrections, 
and  constant  tunmltuary  opposition  to  the  existing  laws, 
were  the  rule.  Whether  those  laws  were  such  as  to 
deserve  obedience,  whether  the  Irish  people  had  or  had 
not  hardships  and  wrongs  to  endure  which  no  people 
ought  to  submit  to,  it  is  not  now  very  difficult  to 
determine. 

'Time  advanced,  and  so  did  the  intelligence  and 
information  of  the  people,  but  legishation  (for  Irelaiul) 
had  not  been,  as  regarded  wisdom  luid  justice,  pio- 
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nnavoiclalilc  events— to  find  out,  in  fact,  so  to  speak, 
the  cause  of  the  causes  of  Irish  complaint ;  and  I  coni- 
nieneed  this  by  saying  that  discontent  will  lead  to  dis- 
alTection.  And  when  disaffection  has  been  produced, 
no  one  need.s  to  be  told  that  the  very  wisest  and  best- 
inforined  among  mankind  will  be  unreasonable,  both  in 
the  extent  to  which  they  allow  themselves  to  feel  it, 
r".'l  in  their  manner  of  exhibiting  it;  while  the  ignorant 
:>i.d  the  unthinking  will,  according  to  their  nature, 
tl’.row  o.T  all  restraint  in  their  assertion  of  discontent. 
A'.'hen  a  period  of  agricultural  distress  causes  the 
general  wfi/nisc  produced  by  the  defects  of  the  land 
system  to  be  more  innnediately  felt,  the  assassination 
of  some  half-dozen  landed  proprietors  or  their  agents  is 
no  very  uncommon  occurrence.  Those  who  are  victi¬ 
mised  a”c  by  no  means  perhaps  the  worst  of  their  class, 
;,nd  c.  itainly  no  more  individually  resjionsible  for  many 
of  the  faalts  of  that  system  than  those  who  escape; 
but  for  tiie  time  being  the  people  arc  disaffected 
towards  their  landlords;  and  even  those  who  have  no 
participation  in  such  crimes  feel,  under  the  impulse  is 
th.at  disaffection,  less  indignation  towards  the  perpe- 
tn'.tors  than  they  ought.  When  tenant-farmers  saw 
themselves  compelled  to  pay  a  large  portion  of  the 
fruits  of  their  industry  for  the  sujiport  of  a  Church 
whose  creed  they  could  not  conscientiously  accept, 
I’rotestant  clergymen  and  tithe  proctors  had  their 
brains  beaten  out,  although  many  of  those  who  thus 
suffered  Avere  most  probably  kind  and  upright  men, 
the  merciful  administrators  of  a  bad  principle,  the 
]icrsonally  unoffending  partakers  of  an  unjust  monopoly. 
And  in  this  case  also  the  guieral  dissatisfaction  at  the 
injustice  inclined  the  sympathies  of  the  majority 
towards  even  those  who  wreaked  such  cruel  and  wild 
revenge,  rather  than  towards  those  who  were  sacrificed 
to  it.  At  the  present  day,  notwithstanding  that  the 
monstrous  abuse  of  a  I’rotcstant  Church  establishment 
still  exists  in  Ireland,  no  such  virulent  disaffection  is 
felt  tow.ards  it  by  the  people,  llelicvcd  from  the 
immediate  sense  of  its  pressure,  numbers  are  merely 
indifferent.  The  thinking  portion  of  the  community 
— those  who  arc  capable  of  perceiving  a  grievance 
which  they  do  not  j'crsonally  suffer  from — are  willing 
to  trust  the  remedy  to  experience,  time,  and  wisdom, 
lloth  arc  ready  to  separate  legal  injustice  from  the 
individual  instruments  of  it,  and  far  from  being  dis- 
liosed  to  symp.'ithise  with  any  who  should  make  the 
person  responsible  for  the  princiiile. 

In  like  manner  the  Irish  nation,  as  a  whole,  is  not 
now  inclined  to  the  use  of  such  lawless,  wicked,  and 
unjust  means  for  the  redress  of  those  grievances  under 
which  it  may  suffer,  or  conceive  itself  to  be  suffering, 
as  in  former  days.  Still,  as  long  as  just  causes  for 
discontent  continue,  a  certain  amount  of  disaffection 
Avill  be  felt  towards  any  individual  or  any  power 
directly  implicated  in  the  iicrpctuation  of  those  causes, 
or  opposed  to  their  removal.  And  those  who,  at  this 
side  of  the  Channel,  are  ready  to  charge  the  blame 
of  Feiiianism  on  the  whole  nation,  and  who  openly 
profess  their  belief  that  nothing  but  fear  prevents  every 
Irishman  (that  is,  every  Irish  Catholic)  from  joining 
the  movement,  would  do  well  to  ask  Avhethor  the  Irish 
have  not  really  many  serious  causes  for  disaffection. 
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Whether,  having  such  reasons,  and  feeling  them 
most  deejily,  they  are  not  to  be  commended  for  the 
restraint  which  confines  disaffection  within  the  bounds 
of  dissatisfaction  and  disaj^jiroval,  insU'ad  of  suffering 
it  to  run  into  insubordination  and  reprisal,  rather  than 
be  accused  of  hyjioerisy  and  covert  treachery.  Some 
causes  for  discontent,  as  it  has  been  seen,  are,  no  doubt, 
traceable  to  natiomd  faults,  and  that  mismanagement 
of  their  own  affairs  consequent  upon  those  national 
faults.  Others  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
national  errors  either  past  or  existing.  Foremost  among 
these,  I  believe,  is  the  neglect  evinced  by  the  Iloyal 
Family  of  England  towards  tlie  Irish  in  what  may  be 
termed  the  personal  relations  between  sovereign  and 
peojile.  It  would  be  sheer  nonsense  to  say  that  the 
Irish  jK'ojile  do  not  feel  this,  and  it  would  be  equally 
absurd  to  believe  that  while  they  feel  it  they  can  be  as 
well  affected  towards  the  English  rule  as  though  they 
had  no  such  reason  for  discontent.  It  is  an  attribute 
of  their  character  that  they  require  to  be  personally 
loyal.  Irish  people  in  general,  like  the  worthy  Mr. 
llertram,  do  not  “  embrace  abstract  ideas.’’  As  that 
good  gentleman's  “  notion  of  the  revenue  was  embodied 
in  the  commissioners,  surveyors,  comjitrollers,  andri  ling 
olllcers  whom  he  happened  to  know,”  so,  with  the  bulk 
of  the  Irish  jieojdc,  the  constitution  is  not  the  sovereign, 
Lords,  and  Commons,  but  the  ^lessrs.  A.,  IJ.,  and  C. 
whom  they  have  succvcded  in  electing ;  and  the  sove¬ 
reign  herself  is  not  the  supreme  power  in  the  realm,  but 
the  great  person  who  wears  a  crown  and  can  confer  a 
coronet. 

That  an  increasing  number  of  those  belonging  to  the 
intelligent  and  better-educated  classes  are  beginning  to 
have  more  enlightened  ideas  docs  not  disprove  the  truth 
of  what  we  have  written,  and  even  among  these  there 
is  much  soreness  of  feeling  on  the  subject.  Aware  of 
the  large  portion  of  feudal  feeling  springing  from  this 
mental  idiosyncrasy — or,  at  least,  jireservcd  by  it — which 
still  exists  in  Ireland,  they  find  one  of  the  best  means 
for  advancing  the  political  and  social  progress  of  the 
nation  taken  out  of  their  hands  by  this  continued 
objection  on  the  part  of  those  in  high  places  to  become 
personally  familiar  with  and  endeared  to  the  Irish 
people.  The  more  anxious  they  are  to  impress  upon 
all  within  their  influence  the  superior  efficacy  of  peace 
and  good  order  for  obtaining  the  advantages  desired, 
or  removing  the  hardships  complained  of,  the  more 
they  are  disposed  to  chafe  at  the  unwise  policy  which 
deprives  them  of  the  stronge.st  motive  to  which  they 
could  appeal  for  attention  to  their  teachings — namely, 
personal  aft'ection  for  the  sovereign.  A  Catholic  bishop 
understood  the  temper  of  his  people  avcU  Avhen  he 
directed  their  attention  to  what  a  resident  landlord 
had  done  for  their  benefit,  and  the  injury  their  bene¬ 
factor  might  suffer  in  the  event  of  an  insurrection,  as  a 
reason  why  they  should  refuse  to  join  in  the  late  out¬ 
break  against  the  government.  Higher  reasons,  both 
social  and  moral,  he  laid  before  them  too ;  but  he  Avas 
too  Avell  acquainted  Avith  their  character  not  to  know 
that  this  Avould  be  the  most  convincing.  The  fact  that 
one  of  the  greatest  hard.ships  under  Avhich  the  Irish 
people  still  labour — namely,  the  Church  establish¬ 
ment — has  not  of  late  years  produced  any  acts  of 
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animosity  towards  her  ministers,  is  a  further  proof  of 
how  far  this  personality  of  feeling  still  keeps  its  hold 
upon  the  people,  and  of  the  mistake  which  has  been 
made  in  neglecting  to  take  advantage  of  it  in  govern¬ 
ing  them.  The  immediate  pressure  of  this  hardship,  as 
I  have  said,  is  not  felt  by  the  lower  classes,  almost 
altogether  of  the  opposite  religion,  under  the  present 
system  of  collecting  the  Church  revenues.  Meantime, 
the  Protestant  clergy,  with  the  exception  of  those 
given  to  proselytism,  are  for  the  most  part  genial- 
hearted,  liberal-minded  men  :  singularly  unmercenary 
in  their  feelings ;  kind  to  their  poorer  neighbours,  no 
matter  of  what  religion  ;  cheerful  and  friendly  in  their 
intercourse  with  both  poor  and  rich  :  not  considering 
it  necessary  to  carry  the  animus  w’ith  which  they 
occasionally  deem  it  laudable  to  flavour  their  pulpit 
exhortations  or  platform  denunciations  against  Popery 
into  their  conversation  with  their  Popish  fellow- 
Christians,  or  their  conduct  towards  them.  And 
some  English  churchmen  may  find  it  strange  to  be 
told  that  they  meet  in  general  with  an  amount  of 
respect  and  affection  in  Catholic  Ireland  which  is  very 
rarely  given  to  their  clerical  brethren  in  Protestant 
England.  Tlie  embodiment,  to  the  Irishman,  of  the 
Church  establishment  is  the  minister  of  his  parish,  and 
the  minister  does  not  now  come,  in  person  or  by 
deputy,  as  an  exacting  and  unrightful  creditor  to  en¬ 
force  payment  of  his  tithes.  Instead,  he  is  a  friendly 
neighbour,  with  whom  there  are  no  business  relations 
whatever  to  give  rise  to  ill-feeling,  ready  to  give  advice 
or  assistance  when  he  can,  and  when  he  has  nothing 
else  to  bestow,  ready  at  least  to  accord  a  civil  salute  or 
a  word  of  cheerful  greeting,  and  therefore  he  is  well- 
affected  towards  him.  And  you  might  in  vain,  per¬ 
haps,  tell  an  Irish  peasant,  in  a  parish  where  the 
Protestant  clergyman  is  deservedly  respected  and  loved, 
that  most  likely  it  is  out  of  his  pocket  the  clergyman’s 
income  still  comes — since  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
at  some  period  since  the  abolition  of  tithes,  the  rent  of 
bis  land  was  raised  to  meet  the  demand  for  rent  charge 
which  the  landlord  pays — as  a  means  of  creating  dis¬ 
affection  in  his  mind  towards  the  Protestant  clergy. 
He  will  perceive  the  fact  dimly,  and  believe,  in  some 
sort  of  vague  way,  that  it  is  hard  for  a  nation  to  bo 
obliged  to  pay  for  a  religion  it  will  not  accept ;  but 
still  “  the  Church”  is  to  him  only  a  building  in 
which  other  people  pray,  though  he  does  not,  and  its 
minister  only  the  Kev.  Mr.  So-and-so,  who  is  “  a  good 
friend  to  the  poor.”  He  can't  see  the  point,  which  a 
hard-headed  Scotchman,  even  with  all  his  clannish 
propensities,  would — that  the  income  which  is  shared 
with  the  poor  of  a  parish  is  a  tax  upon  the  poverty 
of  the  nation.  Nor  will  he  reason  as  illogically  as  the 
Englishman  after  his  third  “  pot  o’  beer” — “  Parsons 
aint  no  good  cos  I  don’t  go  to  church ;  but  I’m  for 
Church  and  State,  I  am.”  The  Irishman  has  become 
imbued  with  a  personal  regard  for  a  minister  of  the 
establishment,  and  is  ■willing  to  believe  that  Pro¬ 
testants  in  general  are  not  bad,  nor  their  religion  a 
very  bad  thing  for  them,  although  he  will  have  none  of 
it.  Let  the  Protestant  clergyman  take  to  proselytism, 
though,  or  be  a  close-fisted,  stuck-up  prig,  and  the 
tables  will  speedily  be  turned.  You  may  pronounce 


Protest.antism  to  bo  a  device  of  the  Enemy  then,  and 
all  its  followers  emissaries  from  the  brimstone  lake, 
■with  the  full  accordance  of  every  hearer. 

Is  it  not,  thou,  to  be  lamented  that  no  advantage  has 
been  taken  of  this  disposition  of  the  Irish  people,  in 
order  to  cement  the  bond  between  the  two  nations, 
and  give  to  the  Irish  that  confidence  in  the  liritish 
Government  which  such  a  feeling  of  unity  can  alone 
give  Other  causes  of  discontent  which  exist  arc  parti¬ 
cular  and  local,  or  rather  the  consciousness  of  them  is 
so.  The  resentful  feeling  produced  by  this  personal 
indifference  of  the  ruling  powers  is  universal.  The 
refusal  of  a  just  share  of  the  money  expended  in  public 
works,  for  instance,  is  felt  immediately  as  an  injury 
only  in  those  places  in  which  public  works  might  be 
carried  on.  Political  economists  may  know  that  one 
part  of,  or  one  class  in,  a  nation  cannot  suffer  without 
such  suffering  acting  prejudicially  upon  every  other 
class  and  throughout  the  whole  land.  The  mass  of  the 
people  do  not  appreciate  the  fact.  Hut  the  mass  of  the 
people  will  always  resent  a  national  insult,  although  it 
causes  no  suffering  at  all,  anywhere,  or  to  any  class, 
and  will  always  feel  satisfaction  at  a  national  compli¬ 
ment,  though  they  e.xpcct  as  little  benefit  from  it.  No 
one  can  say,  however,  that  this  indifference  is  a  merely 
imaginary  cause  for  discontent,  and  that  there  is  no 
consequence  implied  in  it  except  a  contempt  which 
may  touch  the  sensitiveness,  but  cannot  injure  the 
interests,  of  the  Irish  nation.  It  has  practical  ill 
effects,  many  and  serious.  It  has  injured  trade  and 
commerce  in  the  cities,  and  has  increased  the  number 
of  both  voluntary  and  compulsory  absentees  among 
people  of  property ;  it  has  created  a  corresponding 
indifference  among  all  classes  of  the  English  people, 
who  find  no  inducement  to  expend  capital  in  the  sister 
country,  and  as  little  to  make  it  a  place  of  residence, 
even  temporarily.  It  has  put  a  check  upon  native 
industry  and  enterprise ;  decreased  the  national  wealth 
by  lowering  the  value  of  property,  and  preventing  tl’e 
home  employment  of  capital ;  and  retarded  the  national 
progress  in  art,  science,  learning,  and  manufactures. 
As  it  cannot,  therefore,  be  regarded,  by  any  one  of 
unprejudiced  mind,  as  an  unimportant  or  trifling  matter, 
it  is  to  bo  hoped  that  a  very  early  day  may  see  a  wiser 
course  of  proceeding  adopted. 
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AS  in  the  case  of  Manfred,  revived  with  brilliant  suc¬ 
cess  at  Drury  Lane  some  four  years  since,  so  with 
his  historical  tragedies  of  Marino  Falicro  and  The  Two 
Foscari,  I.ord  Dyron  especially  protested  against  their 
stage  representation,  for  which  he  considered  them 
peculiarly  unsuited.  To  such  an  extent  did  he  carry 
what  may  be  called  his  prejudice  on  this  point,  that 
when,  in  1821 — soon  after  the  publication  of  Marino 
Falicro — it  was  brought  out  at  Drury  Lane,  he  actually 
obtained  an  injunction  in  Chancery  to  restrain  its 
performance,  which,  in  consequence,  only  took  place 
seven  times. 

Authors’  rights  and  privileges,  however,  seem  to 
have  been  as  undefined  forty  and  twenty  years  ago  a3 
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they  are  at  present,  for  in  1842  ^^(^rino  Falltro  wsls 
reviveil  at  Drury  Dane,  under  the  management  of 
]\Ir.  ]iIaeroady,  who  assumed  the  tiUl  rulk  ;  the  part  of 
Israel  Dertuccio  being  enacted  by  the  pie.sent  rciire- 
sentative  of  the  Doge,  Jlr.  IMielps.  Miss  Helen  Faueit 
played  the  interesting  part  of  the  Doge's  young  wife, 
Angioliiia.  The  cast  was  in  other  respects  a  strong 
one,  and  yet  the  tragedy  failed  to  interest  or  attract, 
and  was  withdrawn  after  three  performances.  From 
this  it  would  seem  that  this  tragedy,  containing,  as  it 
uiifpicstionably  does,  some  striking  .situations  and  bril¬ 
liant  poetical  thoughts,  is  not  of  itself  and  in  its  original 
form  possessed  of  interest  intense  enough  for  four  acts. 
This  is  to  be  partly  accounted  for  by  the  absence  of  a 
really  thrilling  love  episode  in  the  story  as  related  by 
the  English  poet.  M.  Casimir  Delavigne,  the  French 
writer,  who  adopted  the  siimc  subject  for  a  drama  pro¬ 
duced  at  the  Forte  St  ^lartin  in  1821),  probably  sought 
to  remedy  this  dramatic  weakness  when  he  represcnteil 
the  Duchess  ami  the  Doge’s  nephew,  Hcrtuccio,  as  in¬ 
spired  with  a  mutual  and  guilty  passion  for  each  other. 
And  it  is  witli  consiilerable  skill  that  the  present 
clever  a<lapter,  ^Ir.  llayle  Dernard,  has  arranged  his 
materials  from  the  separate  works  of  these  writers  — 
thereby  greatly  increasing  the  interest,  and  yet  pre¬ 
serving  the  purity  of  the  Duchess's  character  un¬ 
sullied. 

The  story  on  which  Lord  llyron's  tragedy  of  Marino 
Fallcro  is  founded  is  taken  almost  literally  from  history ; 
and  tlio  Venetian  conspiracy,  at  the  head  of  which  the 
Doge  was  induced  to  jdacc  himself,  and  for  which  he 
paid  the  forfeit  of  his  life,  occurred  in  the  year  135.1. 

^larino  Faliero  was  descended  from  one  of  the  noblest 
and  most  illustrious  families  in  Venice,  and  was  a  man 
of  unquestionable  valour,  having  often  led  his  country’s 
forces  to  the  field.  He  ajipears  to  have  been,  in  ad¬ 
dition,  of  a  highly  irritable  and  even  arrogant  dispo.si- 
tion  that  could  not  brook  slight  or  restraint,  of  which 
instances  are  given  in  the  old  Italian  chronicles.  It 
was  reported  by  the  superstitious  that  his  violent  end 
was  prognostic.ated  by  signs  and  omens ;  for  at  the 
time  of  his  election  to  the  ducal  chair  he  was  ambas- 
.sador  to  his  Holiness  the  Pope,  who  at  that  period  held 
his  court  at  Avignon,  and  it  was  said  that  on  his 
arrival  at  that  city  a  thick  fog  came  on  and  so  d.arkcned 
the  air,  that,  instead  of  the  usual  landing-place,  he  was 
forced  to  land  on  the  Piazza  of  St.  Mark,  on  the  very 
spot  where  malefactors  arc  executed,  which  was  con¬ 
sidered  the  very  worst  of  omens. 

That  the  post  of  Doge  w.as  precarious  and  full  of 
dangerous  honour  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  nine¬ 
teen  out  of  the  preilecessors  of  ^larino  Faliero  were, 
in  one  way  or  another,  violently  hurled  from  their 
thrones,  while  his  successor  and  lineal  descendant, 
Francis  Foseari,  died  of  a  burst  blood-vessel,  according 
to  history — of  a  broken  heart  in  the  tragedy — from 
hearing  the  bell  of  St.  Mark’s  toll  to  announce  the 
death  of  his  son  .Iaeo2io,  executed  by  order  of  the 
senate.  P>ut  let  us  turn  from  the  historical  to  the 
dramatic  version  of  The  Ihuje  of  ]\niee. 

In  Lord  llyron’s  tragedy,  the  inadequ.atc  punish¬ 
ment  inflicted  by  the  Council  of  Forty  on  one  of  their 
order,  the  patrician  ^lichel  Steno,  for  an  insidt  to  the 


Doge’s  wife,  .and  which  forms  the  groundwork  of  the 
plot,  is  made  the  oirening  incident,  and  the  idea  of 
revolt  is  already  seen  hatching  in  the  mind  of  the 
outraged  Faliero.  In  the  jday  as  now  performed  at 
Drury  Lane,  the  opening  scene  is  a  shiijwright’s  yard 
at  Port  Antonio,  where  we  see  a  number  of  artisans 
brooding  over  their  wrongs  and  the  oppressions  of  the 
Venetian  nobles.  Their  discontented  feelings  are  fos¬ 
tered  by  Israel  Bertuccio,  captain  of  the  arsenal,  who 
has  his  own  jirivate  wrongs  to  redress,  having  received 
a  blow  from  one  of  the  i>roud  patricians,  whose  orders 
he  had  i)rc3umcd  to  dispute.  This  episode  is  used  as 
prologue  to  the  swelling  theme. 

In  a  m.agniliccnt  chamber  of  the  ducal  palace  sits  the 
old  Doge,  awaiting  with  fiery  inqmtiencc  the  award  of 
the  senate  against  Steno,  a  young  and  dissolute  noble, 
described  in  the  old  Italian  chronicle  as  “  Ser  Michele 
Slcno,  hwlto  ftovanc,  c  ])ovcro  (untiliwmo,  ma  aniito  c 
astnto,"  who  has  dared  to  outrage  the  honour  of  his 
l)rineely  house  by  writing  on  the  ducal  chair,  on  the 
last  night  of  the  carnival,  words  of  insult  to  the 
Duche.ss.  As  this  is  strictly  historic.al,  we  will  again 
quote  literally  from  the  old  chronicle: — “.S'erme  al 
nine  pcrole  dkoncutc  del  Do<je  c  dilla  Dogareesa  doe; 
Marin  Faliero  dalla  hella  moglie:  Altri  la  gode,  cd  egli 
la  mantiene rendered  in  English  into  “  The  Duchess 
is  a  wanton.”  Driven  to  madness  by  this  insult,  the 
Doge  awaits  the  award  of  the  culprit’s  crime.  Nothing 
less  than  his  life  will  s.atisfy  the  vindictive  old  man, 
and  when  the  se.aled  despatch  is  opened  and  read  to 
him  by  his  adopted  son  and  secretary,  Fernando — the 
Bertuccio  of  the  original — and  the  decree  proves  to  be 
“  that  Michel  Steno  be  detained  a  month  in  close  arrest 
in  his  own  house,”  his  rage  and  fury  knew  no  bounds. 
Fernando  strives  to  soothe  him.  He  thinks  his  “  fury 
doth  exceed  the  provocation,”  and  tells  him  the  slander 
“  was  a  lie ;  you  knew  it  false,  and  so  did  all  men.” 
But  “  C.X'sar’s  wife  must  not  even  be  suspected,”  aud 
the  white-haired  Doge  refuses  to  be  pacified  or  com¬ 
forted,  and  looks  around  for  means  to  wreak  his 
vengeance  on  these  “  swoln  patricians”  who  have 
made  so  light  of  his  honour.  Those  means  arc  ready 
to  his  hand.  Israel  Bertuccio  is  announced.  He 
comes,  rankling  with  his  own  wrongs,  to  poison  the 
e.ar  of  the  Doge,  once  his  general.  At  news  of  the 
.slight  punishment  awarded  for  Steno’s  offence,  with 
which  .all  Venice  is  ringing,  he  ventures  to  detail  to 
the  indign.ant  Doge  the  particulars  of  a  consi)iracy 
forming  against  the  government  by  the  oppressed 
licoide,  who  groan  with  the  strong  conception  of 
their  wrongs,”  hoi)ing  that,  smarting  under  the  sense 
of  the  insult  offered  to  himself,  he  may  be  induced  to 
become  their  leader  and  ally.  “  The  die  is  cast,”  aud 
the  Doge  consents  to  be  present,  .at  midnight,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  conspirators. 

In  beautiful  contrast  with  all  this  in-iile,  and  revenge, 
.and  evil  jiassions,  is  the  character  of  the  pure,  sweet, 
and  sinqile  young  Duehess  Angiolina,  whose  hand  had 
been  i>romised  on  his  death-bed  by  her  father  to  his 
old  .and  trusty  friend  the  Doge.  Very  womanly  and 
beautiful  is  her  answer,  when  urged  to  anger  at  the 
insult  offered  to  her  virtue:  “Why,  what  is  virtue  if 
it  needs  a  victim  V’’  Her  faith  and  honour  aic  not 


without  their  tiials.  She  is  beloved  without  hope  by 
Fernando,  the  child  of  her  husband's  bounty ;  nor  is 
he  quite  indifferent  to  her.  lJut  this  love,  which  is  a 
rock  upon  her  course  that  might  have  sunk  her,  is 
escaped.  She  strives  against  the  temptation  of  her 
own  heart,  and  is  triumphant. 

Fernando,  however,  resolves  himself  to  avenge  the 
outrage  to  her  honour  by  Steno.  It  is  carnival  time, 
and  the  privileged  libertine  avails  himself  of  its  licence 
to  snatch  a  few  hours’  pleasure  before  obeying  the 
terms  of  his  arrest.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  gorgeous 
magnificence  with  which  this  spectacle  of  Venotiau 
festivity  was  invested  on  the  boards  of  Drury  Lane 
Theatre.  Crowds  of  dancers  tripping  it  “on  the  light 
fantastic  toe,”  others  elevated  on  stilts,  with  Punchi¬ 
nellos,  Pierrots,  and  all  the  other  motley  crew  of 
a  masquerade,  swelled  the  throng ;  the  dazzling  scene 
being  crowned  by  the  arrival,  on  a  splendid  silver  car, 
of  a  beautiful  female  form  attired  as  Venice ;  while 
from  balconies,  windows,  and  steps,  bonbons  and 
bouquets  are  showered  on  the  gay  crowd  below.  This 
splendid  tableau  brings  the  first  act  to  a  triumphant 
close. 

Act  ir.  opens  with  a  well-dressed  scene  in  the  interior 
of  the  palace  of  the  p.itrician  Leoni,  who  receives  his 
friends  at  a  grand  ball  and  banquet.  Steno  is  one  of 
the  first  to  arrive,  determined  to  enjoy  one  more 
draught  from  the  ctip  of  pleasure,  but  also — and  chiefly 
from  revenge — to  hang  like  a  shadow  on  the  steps  of 
the  fair  Duchess,  who  he  knows  is  to  be  there  with 
the  Doge  her  husband.  Among  th.e  guests,  too,  is 
Israel,  who  still  further  inflames  the  Doge's  resentment 
by  the  information  that  the  hated  Steno,  instead  of 
expiating  his  crime,  is  foremost  among  the  revellers 
bene.ath  the  roof  of  his  friend  and  host.  Burning  with 
rage  ho  departs,  leaving  his  wife  behind  to  enjoy  the 
pleasures  natural  to  her  age.  They  are  not  long  gone 
before  the  reckless  Steno  renews  his  outrage  by  closely 
following  the  Duchess  from  chamber  to  chamber,  till, 
finding  her  alone,  he  throws  off  the  mask,  and,  dropping 
on  his  knee,  openly  proclaims  himself  her  adorer.  Her 
shriek  of  offended  pride  brings  instant  aid  in  the  person 
of  Fernando,  who  has  been  hovering  neai\  The  sight 
of  this  fresh  insult  adds  spurs  to  his  revenge.  A 
challenge  is  the  natural  result.  Fernando  is  killed  in 
the  shadow  of  the  church  of  San  Paolo,  where  the  duel 
takes  plaee,  and  falls  lifeless  at  the  feet  of  the  Doge, 
who  is  waiting  there  for  Israel. 

This  brings  matters  to  a  climax  with  the  Doge,  who 
has  been  wavering  between  his  ardent  desire  for  revenge 
and  ancient  prestige  and  recollections.  He  reminds 
Israel,  who  seeks  to  urge  him  on,  that  he  is  a  man  of 
the  ])eople,  but  the  nobles,  the  senators  they  would 
doom  to  die,  are  his  “own  friends  by  blood  and 
courtesy — 

“  I  blame  yen  not,  yon  act  in  yonr  vocation ; 

They  smote  you,  ami  oppressed  yon,  and  despised  you  1 
So  they  liave  me.  But  yon  ne’er  spake  with  them — 

You  never  broke  their  bread,  nor  shared  their  suit — 

Y’ou  never  had  their  wine-cup  at  your  lips, 

Kor  held  a  revel  in  their  eompany. 

Nor  wore  them  in  your  heart  of  hearts  as  I  have. 

These  hairs  of  mine  arc  crey,  and  so  are  theirs. 

And  can  I  sec  them  dabbled  o’er  with  blood  ?" 


Some  of  the  sentiments  are  very  fine,  and  lose  nono 
of  their  pungency  at  the  present  day. 

As,  standing  beneath  the  colossal  statue  of  the  founder 
of  his  r.ace  in  the  Square  of  St.  Mark,  the  Doge  swears 
over  the  bleeding  body  of  his  adopted  son  “  as  at  an 
alfcir  ’  to  make  V'cnice  “  free  and  immortal,”  and  avenge 
her  wrongs,  he  well  observes — 

“  If  we  succeed 
We  shall  be  judged  as  heroes — if  fail. 

As  traitors,  by  that  time  which 

Seldom  spares  the  name  of  him  who  loses. 

But  tries  the  Cicsar  or  the  Catiline 
By  the  one  touchstone  of  desert— success  1” 

At  the  opening  of  .\ct  III.  we  have  a  fine  spirited 
scene  in  the  Arsenal  of  Venice,  with  shipwrights, 
artisans,  and  condottkri  assembled.  They  sing  the  fine 
and  appropriate  “  Chorus  of  Consitirators”  from  Jlerca- 
dante's  opera  of  2'lie  liraro.  A  discussion  follows  on 
the  old  standing  question  of  the  “iicoide's  rights.” 
In  some  of  the  speeches  there  is  a  vein  of  sharp  satire. 
Stozzi  says,  “  M’hcn  Israel  comes  he  will  bring  us  our 
chief — our  new  leader.”  “  What  want  we  with  a 
chief,”  says  Beppo,  “since  we  arc  all  to  be  equal V’ 
Stozzi  retorts,  “  But  there  must  be  a  people !”  “  With 

all  my  heart,”  s.ays  Beppo,  “so  Fm  not  one  of  them.” 

Among  their  number  is  a  young  sculptor  name«l 
Bertram,  who  has  not  “  yet  learned  to  think  of  indis- 
crimin.atc  murder,”  and  to  look  on  “  blood  which  spouts 
through  hoary  scalps,  without  some  sense  of  shudder¬ 
ing;”  and  this  n.atural  feeling  of  remorse,  heightened 
by  his  attachment  to  the  patrician  I^oni,  who  has  been 
to  him  a  generous  friend  and  patron,  brings  on  him  the 
suspicion  of  the  others. 

The  Doge  arrives  in  a  gondola  conducted  by  Israel, 
and  when  the  conspirators  first  sec  who  is  his  com¬ 
panion,  they  fear  their  captain  has  turned  traitor  and 
betrayed  them.  They  rush  at  the  Doge,  who  first 
taunts  them  with  their  fears  of  “an  old,  unarmed, 
defenceless  man,”  and  then  in  a  most  noble  and  spirited 
address  assures  them  of  his  desire  to  be  one  of  them, 
and  make  their  grievous  wrongs  his  own.  ^Vith  accla¬ 
mations  they  salute  him  as  their  “  general  and  chief,” 
the  signal  for  the  general  rising  to  be  the  sounding  of 
“the  great  bell  of  Saint  Mark's,”  their  watch-cry  “St. 
JIark  and  liberty.”  We  have  next  a  short  intermediate 
scene  in  the  interior  of  the  church  of  St.  Paolo, 
where  the  Duchess  comes  for  consolation  to  the  Father 
Ansclmo,  Archbishop  of  Venice.  Hearing  the  monks 
chanting  a  requiem,  she  is  informed  it  is  for  a  young 
Venetian,  the  beloved  of  the  Doge,  who  has  been  slain 
in  .a  duel  and  his  body  brought  thither,  and  discovers 
that  her  fears  have  harped  aright,  and  that  it  is  her 
young  champion  Fernando. 

Here,  too,  comes  Bertram,  tossed  with  donbts  and 
fears,  and  ivt  length  resolving  at  all  hazards  to  save 
his  friend  and  i)atron,  Leoni,  by  confessing  the  plot 
to  him. 

The  next  scene  is  again  the  ducal  chamber,  where 
w’C  find  the  Doge  listening  with  trembling  impaticiiee 
for  the  tolling  of  the  bell  which,  like  that  of  St.  (ler- 
main  L’Auxerrois,  is  to  be,  the  signal  for  the  uprising 
and  massacre.  The  event  is  anticipated  by  thecntranci* 
of  an  olliccr  from  tlm  Ten  assembled  in  council  to 
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arrest  the  Doge  on  a  charge  of  high  treason  against 
the  state.  Stern  despair  succeeds  to  feverish  excite¬ 
ment;  his  destiny  is  fulllllcd;  he  says — 

“  It  is  in  vain  to  war  with  Fortune ; 

The  glory  hath  Ji-parttd  from  our  house.” 

The  open  scene  of  the  fourth  and  last  act  n  presents 
the  council-chamber  of  the  Ten,  in  whom  the  supreme 
ju.lieial  power  of  the  st.atc  is  vested,  with  the  aged 
Doge  anaigned  before  their  tribunal  as  a  criminal. 
'I'lie  other  leaders  of  t'.ie  conspiracy,  Israel  Dertuccio 
and  Calendaro  too,  are  present,  as  is  the  sculptor 
Dcrtram,  from  whom  the  rack  has  forced  their  names, 
and  whom  they  view  with  scorn  as  a  Judas  who  has 
betrayed  them.  They  arc  soon  disposed  of  and  dis- 
misscil  to  instant  death.  The  Doge,  who  haughtily 
scorns  to  deny  the  crime  of  which  he  is  accused,  is 
adjudged  to  die  within  the  hour.  'I  he  Duchess  ilemands 
admittance,  and  has  an  afi'eeting  interview  with  her 
husband.  Nothing  can  be  more  toucliing  than  his 
parting  .address,  beginning — 

“  Then  farewell,  Aiigioliiia — one  embrace  I 
Forgive  the  old  mau  who  hath  beeu  to  thco 
A  fond  but  fatal  hustuud.” 

At  the  end  of  which  she  swoons  in  his  arms. 

Ilefore  the  Doge  is  removed,  guarded,  from  the 
council-chamber,  he  pronounces  a  solemn  curse  upon 
Venice : — 

“Thou  den  of  drnnhards  with  Iho  blood  of  luinccs", 

Tbns  I  devote  thee  to  the  ii.ftreal  god# ! 

Thee  and  thy  serpent  seed !” 

The  last  grand  scene  of  .all  is  the  Giant’s  Staircase, 
with  .all  the  pomp  and  paraphernalia  of  death — the 
block  arranged  for  the  decapitation  of  H.ariiio  Ealicro 
on  t'.ic  very  same  spot  where  he  was  iuvesk'd  with  the 
diu  al  crown. 

In  witnessing,  and  still  more  in  reflecting  upon.  The 
J)ore  of  Venice  at  Druiy  l.auc.  v.liieh  has  been  aptly 
described  as  a  spectacular  drama,  and  on  which  all 
that  is  most  oxiiiiisitc  in  scenery  and  gorgeous  in 
appointments  has  been  unsparingly  lavi.<hc  1,  a  certain 
impression  of  “  patchiiu.ss''  remains  on  the  mind, 
cs]iecially  if  the  spcct.ator  be  r.cqu.aintcd  with  the 
oiiginal  tragedy  which  Lord  llyron  founded  on  a 
classical  model,  and  in  it  aimed  at  ])rescrving  the 
unities  in  tlicir  strict  integrity,  one  method  being  that 
of  the  rigid  avoiilance  of  a  love  tlicmc.  'I'lie  present 
adapter  lias  evidently  sought  to  lieigliten  the  dramatic 
interest  of  the  subject  by  weaving  a  love  theme  into 
i\  but  tlic  structure  is  so  sliglit  that  the  object  is  not 
attained.  Neither  the  Duchess  ,\ngio!ina  nor  her 
c'ii\a!i'ous  champion  Fernando  rises  above  ini'ilioerity, 
nor  does  her  repressed  passion,  which  we  never  clearly 
perceive  to  he  reciprocated  or  not,  arouse  any  lively 
interest. 

In  Act  I.  occurs  the  “  Darcarollc  of  tho  Carnival,”  a 
very  sweet  and  h.armonious  melody,  languisliingly 
VHilnptuous ;  as  is  the  “  ^lasquers’  Chorus,”  sung  in 
Act  If.,  at  the  festiv.al  in  Lconi's  palace,  most  lively 
and  characteristic.  These  arc  both  taken  from  Doni¬ 
zetti's  opera  of  Marino  Fuliero,  first  produced  at  Paris 
in  l.Sd.'j,  It  does  not  appear  to  have  obtained  there 
the  success  it  merited,  nor  has  it  been  froepieiitly  per¬ 
formed  in  other  cities,  or  even  in  Venice,  wliei-c  it 


might  have  been  supposed  its  subject  alone  would  have 
tended  to  make  it  popular ;  especially  as  it  was  at  Veniee 
that  Donizetti's  earliest  work  was  first  brought  out  in 
ISIS,  Fiirico  ili  ]]nrgiujnu,  written  when  he  was  only  in 
his  thirteenth  year. 

From  ^'e^^li’s  opera  of  /  D>ie  Fnsrari  there  is  hut  one 
eoiitiihution  to  J'he  Doge  of  Wnire — ‘•'J'lie  Song  of 
Zara' — a  chorus  in  true  Vndi  style,  and  in  which  tho 
brass  of  tile  orchestra,  at  times  so  overpowering  even  to 
an  operatic  eliorus,  completely  drowns  the  voices  of  tho 
Drury  Lane  singers.  The  plot  of  I’he  Two  Fo.wari, 
compounded  of  death,  conspiracy,  hlnodshed,  and  fierce 
anguish,  v.diich  Tom  Moore  characterised  as  “one  of 
those  violent  Venetian  stories,”  is  of  just  tlie  calibre  to 
suit  the  stylo  of  the  fcinid  composer  of  Parma.  For 
all  tliis  the  opera  has  never  achieved  popul.aiity  eitlier 
in  the  composer's  own  counlry — where  it  was  first  pro¬ 
duced  in  LSI  I — or  in  this,  though  here  it  enjoyed  the 
incalcnl  dile  advantage  of  being  rcprcsentetl  by  such 
consummate  artistes  a.s  Grisi,  Mario,  and  Itonconi. 

As  the  elder  Foscavi— Doge  in  his  face  and  father  at 
Ins  lic.art — Itoncoiii's  thii..i.ig  impersonation  can  never 
he  forgotten  by  tliose  who  have  once  witnessed  it. 
The  only  way  in  which  to  account  for  this  comparative 
failure  of  a  work  in  wliicli  the  diamatie  element  is  of 
itself  so  strong  and  eaeiting,  is  th.at  the  local  colouring 
is  weak  in  the  music  tliat  illustrates  it.  Of  passion  and 
lire  there  is  enough  and  to  spare,  hut  it  is  a  passion 
and  a  fire  that  might  belong  to  any  southern  clime,  and 
docs  not  succeed  in  bringing  forcibly  to  the  mind  of 
tlie  student  of  Dyron  either  the  almost  ferocious  tyranny 
of  the  stern  Gouncil  of  Ten,  secure  in  their  haughty 
self-assumed  inviol.ahility,  issuing  their  inc.xorahle 
decrees  under  the  solemn  shadow  of  St.  -d.ark  ;  or  the 
soft,  languishing  voluptuousness  of  the  hand  of  the 
lagoon  and  the  gondola,  now  gently  cradleil  on  the 
blue  .and  moonlit  w.avis,  so  treaeherously  c.alm,  hut 
which  a  hrc.ath  from  the  mou'.Ii  of  that  dre.ad  lion  the 
tonihlc  Inquisition  may  instantly  convert  into  an  en- 
giilphing  whirlpool. 

Such  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  nian'jne  which  fonns  the 
chief  cause  why  the  puhlie  have  eared  so  little  to  know 
more  of  Verdi's  1  Dtn  Fosrari,  which,  apart  from  this 
defect,  abounds  with  beauties,  and  contains  some  of 
the  composer's  finest  and  mo.st  vigorous  eonceptions. 

'J'he  remaining  musical  illustrations  of  'J'he  JJoge  of 
Venire — the  eliarming  and  .^j'arkliiig  “  Carnival  Chorus,” 
and  the  highly  eharaeteristic  “  Song  of  the  Conspira¬ 
tors'' — .arct.aken  from  Meie.adante's  opera  of  J'he  Braro. 

Less  vividly  di.aniiitic  than  Verdi,  ungifted  with  the 
fiorid  hrilliance  of  IJorsini,  or  Picllini's  l.anguisliiiig  and 
sentimental  How  (if  mehsly,  tlierc  is  a  chaste  siniplicit}^ 
and  natural  purity  of  style,  combined  witli  great  breadth 
and  grandeur  of  orchestral  combination,  about  the  com¬ 
positions  of  Mencadante,  that  always  proclaims  the 
studied  musician. 

Dut  it  seems  to  have  been  over  the  fate  of  ^Icrcadante 
to  find  liis  name  eclipsed  by  those  of  others  pcrh.aps  not 
more  worthy  hut  more  favoured  than  himself.  The 
.absolute  .sovereignty  which  the  works  of  his  country¬ 
men,  Itossini.  llellini.  .ind  Doniz  tti,  have  iiiaintaiiied 
on  the  lyric  stage  has  caused  Morcadante's  star  to  pale, 
if  not  to  he  eclipsed  wholly. 
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CG9  and  f)7<t — Ren'oitox 
Cai’  IX  Taitixg. 

'I'liis  very  pretty  cap 
coihsists  of  an  oval 
crown  in  tattinj^,  e  Igeil 
all  round  with  a  tatted 
lace ;  the  lappets,  form¬ 
ing  a  benoiton  in  front, 
are  made  in  tatting  also. 
The  cap  is  trimmed 
with  large  and  small 
rosettes  of  nan  ow  blue 
velvet.  A  narrow  vel¬ 
vet  ribbon  is  ili’awn 
through  the  straight 
open-work  edge  of  the 
lace,  as  can  be  seen  in 
illustration. 

No.  (Kl'.b — Border  for 
Caji. — ^'I’he  ujiper  jrart 
of  the  border  consists 
of  4  rows  of  circles 
worked  at  a  distance  of 
3-;)ths  of  an  inch  from 
e.ach  other.  The  circles 
of  the  1st  row  consist 
of  .‘1  «loul)le,  d  purl 
divided  by  d  double,  d 
double,  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  d  rows  each  circle 
is  fastened  on  to  the 
cotton,  which  joins  2 
circles  in  the  1st  row, 
instead  of  working  the 
inidille  purl ;  the  cot¬ 
ton  between  2  circles 
in  the  last  row  must 
only  be  2-5ths  of  an 
inch  long.  Then  work 
a  certain  number  of 
six-branched  rosettes, 
each  branch  consisting 
of  9  double,  1  jnirl. 
double.  Each  rosette 
is  fastened  on  to  every 
other  circle  of  the  1st 
row,  as  can  be  seen  in 
illustration.  The  bor¬ 
der  is  completed  as 
follows : —  *  1  (V)uble. 
G  j)url  divided  by  1 
doulile,  1  purled  stitch 
fastened  on  to  the 
middle  purl  of  a  circh“ 
of  tl;e  1st  row,  1  jilain, 


CC9. — Bur.DEK  Kon  Cap,  No.  C70. 


G70. — Bexoitox  Cap  ix  Tattixg. 


branch,  •  work  1  double, 
M  purl  divided  by  1 
double,  1  double  ;  fa>ten 
the  cotton  on  to  the 
next  branch,  repeat 
once  more  from  *,  work 
1  double,  7  purl  divided 
by  1  douiile,  1  double, 
and  repeat  from*  to  the 
end  of  the  lace. 

C71. 

Crochet  ii  Tricoter,  oi: 

Victoria  Stitch. 

This  stitch  is  worked 
in  double  rows,  back¬ 
wards  and  forwards. 
Ist  row  :  From  right  to 
left.  One  stitch  ill  every 
stitch  of  the  foundation, 
keeping  the  stitches 
on  the  needle.  2nd 
row :  Casting  off  from 
left  to  right.  Every  loop 
of  the  preceding  row 
is  cast  off  separately, 
throw  the  wool  forward, 
as  seen  in  No.  C71,  draw 
it  through  the  two  next 
stitches,  and  so  on.  In 
repeatingthe  1  st  row,  in¬ 
sert  the  needle  in  the  long 
stitch  of  the  preceding 
row  aborc  the  chain. 

672. — Tattixg  for  Cap 
Cuowx. 

This  pattern  is  very 
pretty  for  the  crown  of 
a  cap  like  that  above 
described  (see  No.  670), 
and  also  for  covers, 
toilet  cushions,  &c.  'I'he 
size  of  the  cotton  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  use  you 
wi.sh  to  make  of  the 
pattern.  Our  pattern 
is  worked  with  fine 
tatting  cotton.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  eight-branched 
rosettes  joined  together 
with  small  circles.  Each 
rosette  is  worked  as 
follows:  Work  b  loops 
or  branches  close  to 


671. — Crochet  h  Trtcoter,  or 
Victoria  Stitch, 


6  jmrl  divided  by 
1  double,  join  the 
stitch  into  a  circle, 
turn  the  lace  so 
that  the  rosettes 
are  turned  up¬ 
wards,  .fasten  the 
cotton  on  to  the 
jmrl  of  the  next 
branch  of  the  next 
rosette,  work  1 
double.  7  purl  di¬ 
vided  by  1  double, 
1  ilouble ;  fasten 
the  cotton  on  to 
the  purl  of  the  next 


672. — ^Tattixg  for  Cap  Crown, 
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673. — Knitted  Cover. 

cotton  cover  ill  full  size ;  if  worked  in  Shetland  wool.  , 
the  pattern  is  very  jiretty  for  a  veil.  Ca.st  on  a  nuniher 
of  stitches  wliieh  can  he  divided  hy  lo  ;  work  1  stitcli  ' 
plain  at  the  he^inninjt  and  end  of  the  row.  'Hie  | 
pattern  is  knitted  on  one  siile,  and  purled  on  the  | 
other.  1st  row:  .Slip  1.  *  juul  1,  th.row  the  cotton  ' 
forward,  purl  2  together,  purl  2  together,  throw  the  i 
cotton  forward,  re- 

the  needle  into  the 

stitch  as  if  you  were  Il.vSM.i. 

going  to  purl  it, 

throw  the  cotton  forward,  knit  1.  throw  the  cotton 
forward,  knit  the  stiteli  formed  hy  throwing  the  cotton 
forward  together  witli  tlie  next  stitch ;  rejieat  from  *. 

At  tlie  end  of  the  row  throw  tlie  cotton  forward,  knit  2. 

3rd  row:  Slip  1,  *  juirl  1,  juirl  together  the  stitch 
formed  hy  throwing  the  cotton  forward  and  the  next 
stitch,  throw  the  cotton  forward,  .slip  tlie  stitches  whicli 


each  other,  consisting 
of  7  double,  1  luirl,  7 
double ;  fasten  both 
ends  of  the  cotton  to¬ 
gether,  and  cut  them 
o.y.  Eacli  of  the  small 
circles  which  joins  the 
rosettes  together  con¬ 
sists  of  2  double,  8  purl 
divided  by  2  double. 
Jt  is  easy  to  see  from 
the  illustration  how  the 
jiatterns  are  joined  to¬ 
gether  by  means  of  the 
luirl  stitches. 

673. — Knitti  i)  (’over. 

Illustration  673  shows 
llic  corner  of  a  knitted 


674. — Knitted  Du.ster. 


have  been  formed  by  throwing  the  cotton  forward  in 
the  preceding  row,  so  that  the  cotton  remains  twice  on 
the  needle,  jmrl  together  the  next  stitch  formed  by 
throwing  the  cotton  forward  with  the  following  stitch, 
throw  the  cotton  forward,  repeat  from  *;  at  the  end 
of  the  row  purl  2.  4th  row  :  Slip  1,  *  throw  the  cotton 
forward,  slip  1,  the-  double  looii  of  cotton  remaining 

on  the  needle  is 

forward.  purl  1. 
1.  Il.vsM.i.  throw  the  cotton 

forward,  purl  3  to¬ 
gether  (1  stitch  formed  by  throwing  the  cotton  for¬ 
ward.  and  2  stitches  of  the  jireceding  row),  repeat 
from  * ;  at  the  end  of  the  row  throw  the  cotton 
forward,  purl  3.  6th  round:  Slip  1,  knit  1,  throw  the 
cotton  forwanl,*  knit  1,  throw  the  cotton  forward,  knit 
2  togethei',  throw  the  cotton  twice  forward  (this  must 
come  between  the  2  decreasings  of  the  preceding  row), 


. — Aitlique  Border  for  Knife  B.\sivet. 
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knit  2  together,  as  in  the  2nd  row,  inserting  the 
needle  as  if  you  were  going  to  purl  them,  throw  the 
cotton  forward,  repeat  from  *;  at  the  end  of  the  row 
throw  the  cotton  forward  twice,  knit  2.  7 tli  round :  Slip 
1,  purl  1,  *  the  stitches  formed  by  throwing  the  cotton 
twice  forward  in  the  preceding  row  are  slipped  as  in 
the  3rd  row,  purl  2  together,  throw  the  cotton  forward, 
purl  1,  throw  the  cotton  forward,  purl  2  together, 
repeat  from*;  at  the  end  of  the  row  purl  1,  throw 
the  cotton  forward,  purl  2  together,  purl  1 .  8th  round  ; 
Slip  1,  knit  1,  *  throw  the  cotton  forward,  knit  3, 
throw  the  cotton  forward,  slip  1,  knit  3  together,  the 
slipped  stitch  is  drawn  over  the  last  one,  repeat 
from  *;  at  the  end  of  the  row  knit  1.  9th  row :  Slip 
1,  *  purl  1,  throw  the  cotton  forward,  purl  3  together 
as  in  the  5th  row,  purl  2  together,  throw  the  cotton 
forward,  repeat  from  *;  at  the  end  of  the  row  purl  2. 
10th  row:  Slip  1,  knit  1,  knit  2  together,  *  throw  the 
cottoii  twice  forward,  knit  2  together,  inserting  the 
needle  as  if  you  were  going  to  purl  them,  throw  the 
cotton  forward,  knit  1,  throw  the  cotton  forward,  knit 
2  together,  repeat  from  *;  at  the  end  of  the  row  throw 
the  cotton  forward,  knit  2.  The  following  row  is  like 
the  3rd  row.  The  p.attcrn  is  rcpe.atcd  from  the  3rd  to 
the  10th  row,  when  the  knitted  cover  is  completed. 
Edge  it  with  a  round  of  double  stitch  in  crochet.  The 
2ud  round  is  worked  as  follows :  .Vlternately  1  treble, 
2  chain  stitch,  miss  1  or  2  stitches  of  the  preceding 
round  under  them. 

074. — KxirrED  Duster. 

Illustration  074  shows  the  corner  of  a  knitted  duster. 
Tlic  pattern  is  knitted  plain,  with  soft  cotton,  in  rows 
backwards  and  forwards,  and  measures  about  sixteen 
inches  sfpiare.  It  is  bordered  all  round  with  a  crochet 
edging  in  red  cotton.  Knit  loose,  because  the  cotton 
shrinks  in  washing.  The  border  is  worked  as  follows : — 
1st  round:  1  double  in  every  selvedge  stitch.  2nd 
round:  *  1  double  in  1  stitch  of  the  preceding  round, 
1  purl  consisting  of  5  chain  stitch,  1  double  in  the  1st, 
miss  1  under  it,  repeat  from  *. 

075  and  670. — Knife  Basket. 

Materials:  Grey  Amcrirnn  rlotli;  red  cloth;  hlorlc.  jet 
beads  andhuyks;  red  worsted  braid,  threc-quarUrs  of  an 
inch  tcide ;  some  strony  wire;  a  ciyar~hox. 

This  basket  is  meant  for  holding  dessert  knives.  It 
consists  of  a  common  cig.ar-box  9;  inches  long,  5*  inches 
wide,  2;  inches  high,  covered  inside  and  out  ide  with 
grey  American  cloth,  which  is  orn.amcntcd  with  em¬ 
broidery  worked  in  applique.  The  seams  arc  made  in 
overcast  stitch.  The  feet  consist  of  4  pieces  of  strong 
wire,  35  inches  long.  These  pieces  of  wire  are  first 
covered  with  wool,  and  then  with  jet  beads ;  they  are 
then  bent  into  loops,  and  fastened  on  at  tlic'bottom  of 
the  box  by  means  of  holes  bored  into  it  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  The  feet  must  be  fastened  before  covering  the 
inside  of  the  box.  The  outside  of  the  basket  is  orna¬ 
mented  with  an  embroidered  pattern  in  applique,  which 
mus:  also  be  worked  before  covering  the  box.  In  the 
pattern  the  leaves  are  made  of  red  cloth,  the  stems  and 
veinings  of  black  bugles.  No.  G7G  shows  the  pattern 
in  full  size ;  the  llowers  aud  leaves  are  edged  with  light 


grey  purse  silk,  over  which  small  stitches  'n  black  silk 
are  fastened  at  regular  intervals.  Inside  the  box  fasten 
a  deal  board  covered  on  both  sides  with  American 
cloth,  so  as  to  divide  the  basket  into  two  compartments, 
and  fasten  on  to  this  board  a  handle  consisting  of  a 
piece  of  wire  7  inches  long,  wound  round  with  beads. 
The  basket  is  ornamented  with  ruches  of  red  worsted 
braid ;  between  two  box  pleats  of  the  ruche  fasten  a 
black  bugle. 


THE  FASHION  FL.VTE  AND  COLOURED 
PATTERN. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  OL’U  FASHION  ri..\TE. 

Left-ii.wd  FiGtyiE  —  Evening  Toilet.  —  Coiffure: 
The  front  hair  is  raised  and  waved,  and  arranged  in 
two  looiis  on  the  top  of  the  head,  with  very  light  curls 
drooping  on  the  temples.  The  chignon  is  formed  of 
three  loops  a  racines  droites.  Oohl  diadem  comb.  Blue 
silk  dress  with  a  low  bodice,  and  short  sleeves  com¬ 
posed  of  three  rounded  tabs  bordered  with  lace.  This 
dress  is  worn  with  an  upper  tulle  dress  looped  up  on 
each  side  with  embroidered  tulle  lappets  edged  with 
lace.  A  Marie  Antoinette  silk  lichu,  edged  with  lace, 
forms  a  berthe  crossed  in  front  and  fastened  beliiiul, 
with  two  slit  llowing  ends  and  a  large  embroidered 
tulle  bow.  A  band  of  embi  oidercd  tulle  trimmed  with 
lace,  and  partid  at  equal  distances  with  a  gold  leaf, 
ornaments  the  bottom  of  the  silk  skirt. 

Walking  Toilep. — Imperial  pleated  velvet  bonnet 
in  the  fanchon  shape,  trimmed  with  balls  and  foliage  of 
grey  velvet.  Embroidered  tulle  strings  and  curtain. 
Imperial  grey  velvet  dress.  Tlic  upper-dress  is  gored, 
the  edges  of  the  skirt  and  sleeves  being  scalloped  out 
and  edged  with  satin  braid.  The  skirt  is  looped  up  on 
each  side  with  fine  velvet  leaves.  The  bo  lice  and 
sleeves  arc  ornamented  with  embroidered  silk  leaves. 
The  under-skirt  of  the  same  material  is  regularly 
pleated. 

Costume  for  a  Little  Cirl  Seven  Years  Old. — 
Black  velvet  toquet,  edged  all  round  witli  grey  curl 'd 
feathers.  Black  velvet  paletot  and  skirt.  'I'lic  paletot 
is  quite  straight,  the  skirt  pleated,  the  whole  being 
trimmed  wit’.i  passementerie  and  beaded  braid.  Scarlet 
silk  petticoat. 

DESCRIPTION  of  OUR  COLOUI’.ED  r.\TTERN. 

Tltr,  PALM  PATT.'CUN  IN  nF.P.LIN  WOOL  .AND  FILOSKLLE. 

^laterials:  Five-eighths  of  a  yard  of  canvas;  18 
skeins  of  black  avooI  ;  1  skein  of  blue ;  2  skeins  of 
liglit  dr.ab  ;  7  s'seinsof  2nd  shade  drab;  G  skeins  of  3rd 
shade  drab;  28  skeins  of  scarlet;  18  skein.s  of  green; 
2  skeins  of  yellow  filoselle ;  1  skein  of  white  filoselle. 

This  splendid  pattern  is  quite  Oriental  in  style,  and 
very  effective  when  worked  in  shades  of  wool  and 
filoselle  carefully  selected  from  the  illustration.  The 
inner  grounding  is  of  tk.c  true  Turkish  red,  aud  the 
spots  imitate  dull  and  shining  gold  touched  up  with 
black.  The  delicate  iialm-kaves  arc  also  in  sliadcd 
gold  and  black,  and  the  centre  pattern  i.s  of  l  ieh  bright 
colours.  The  light  green  border  witli  Ihimc-light 
figures  is  both  a  contrast  and  a  very  good  mateh  to  the 
Centre,  and  the  tout  cnseiidile  most  artistically  combined 

The  pattern  is,  as  stated,  suitable  for  a  square 
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G77. — Morxixi;  Toii.irr. 

Ronnet  of  fclt-colourcil  velvet,  trimmed  with  lace. 
llil)l)on  st:-i!ig.s.  ('ostume  of  li^dit  jfrey  cloth,  bordered 
with  a  cross-strip  of  grey  silk,  and  ornamented  witli 
passementerie  patterns  with  Milanese  olive-shaped 
grelots.  Half-fitting  paletot,  crossed  in  front  with 
open  sleeves.  The  trimming  runs  down  the  upper- 
skirt  slantways,  the  satin  cross-strip  being  sewn  on  one 
side  only. 

C78. — ^\'isiTixG  Toilet. 

Velvet  bonnet,  adorned 
with  a  white  feather.  Satin 
strings.  Costume  of  Bis¬ 
marck  -  coloured  Chambord 
.silk,  trimmed  with  dark- 
colourcd  velvet  and  olive¬ 
shaped  silk  grelots.  The 
bodice  is  lengthened  into  a 
bas  pie  over  the  skirt.  The 
upper-skirt  is  rounded,  short 
in  front,  curved  in  at  the 
sides,  long  behind,  and  edged 
witli  cross  strips.  Those 
placed  on  the  side  are  loose. 

Long  and  plain  under-skirt. 


THE  FASHIONS. 

The  closing  year  has,  we 
think,  been  an  eventful  one 
to  many  of  our  fair  readers. 

^lany  of  them  have  peihaps 
taken  their  first  peep  of  our 
far-renowned  city,  the  city  of 
pleasure,  novelty,  and  fashion. 

Have  they  been  disappointed? 

We  hoi)e  not ;  and  of  one 
thing  we  are  sure,  they  have 
brought  home  goodly  addi¬ 
tions  to  their  wardrobes,  and 
are  fully  convinced  they  are 
perfectly  au  coiiraut  of  all 
things  pertaining  to  l<i  m  xlc. 

Now  it  is  just  this  snj)poscd 
conviction  of 
our  English 
sisters  that 
makes  us  feel 
uncomfortable. 

We  should  be 
very  sorry  they 
should  judge 
of  French 
fashions  and 
Fieach  taste 
from  the  speci¬ 
mens  of  ready- 
ma  le  dresses 
and  other  articles  of  the  female  toilet  exhibited  this 
summer  in  the  galleries  of  our  Exposition  Universelle. 
The  class  of  Frenchwomen  by  whom  such  dresftes  would 
be  worn  is  by  no  means  that  of  the  elite,  and  they  were 
in  fact  (le.stined  rather  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  foreigners 
— say  llu.ssian  princesses  and  Polish  countesses — than  to 
please  the  fastidious  taste  of  the  Parisian  gramle  <l<iwe. 

’I'is  true  the  ])rosent  fashions  are  not  only  eccentric 
but  verging  upon  the  absurd ;  wluat  we  would  wish, 
however,  to  impress  upon  our  readers  is  that  it  is  not 
at  all  necessary  to  follow  all  the  freaks  of  la  mmle  in 
order  to  be  well  dressed.  The  great  art  is  to  choose 


among  many  tilings  those  that  arc  really  becoming  and 
in  good  taste. 

'i’o  illustrate  onr  meaning,  we  will  mention  a  few 
examples.  Thus  the  golden  or  reddish  shades  of  brown, 
so  fashionable  under  the  name  of  Bismarck,  are  sonic 
of  them  very  jiretty,  but  should  be  used  in  moderation. 
A  complete  costume  of  Bismarek-coloure  1  matei  ial  is 
it  la  mmle  certainly,  but  is  not  becoming  or  pleasant  to 
look  upon,  while  a  dress  of  some  rich  shade  of  Bis¬ 
marck,  with  a  ])aletot  of 
black  cloth  or  velvet,  looks 
remarkably  well. 

The  same  may  be  said  of 
jilaid  materials,  a  whole  cos¬ 
tume  of  which  does  not  jdease 
artistic  eyes,  while  a  small 
quantity  of  the  variegated 
pattern  affoids  a  pleasant  con¬ 
trast  with  plain  self-coloured 
tissues,  d  his  is  generally 
understood  by  Fieneh  ladies, 
who  wear  plaid  under-skirts 
or  plaid  mantles,  but  ilo  not 
adopt  the  complete  dress  in 
the  ijcotch  style. 

A  wheel  is  considered  the 
attribute  of  Foi-tune,  but 
should  rather,  we  think,  be 
that  of  Fashion,  for  it  is  cer¬ 
tain,  in  the  constant  changes 
of  her  caprices,  what  was 
quite  (jane  Jaien  at  one  time 
comes  u])  again  once  more  to 
bask  in  the  sunshine  of  favour 
until  the  next  turn  throws  it 
down  once  more  to  the  dust. 

'I'hus  it  is  that  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  materials  ever 
invented  by  human  skill,  rich, 
soft,  glossy  satin,  after  having 
been  long  diseanled  alto¬ 
gether,  then  admitted  only 
for  evening  wear,  has  now  re¬ 
conquered  its  place  among 
favourite  tissues  for  elegant 
walking  as  well  as  even¬ 
ing  dresses.  The  great  diffe- 
rence  to  be  observed  between 
materials  to  be  worn  by  day 
or  gas  light  is  that  the  for¬ 
mer  should  be  of 
dark  or  neutral 
colours,  the  second 
of  ch  ar  light  tints. 

Illustration  r)7!l 
represents  a  ball 
^  dress  of  emerald 
green  satin.t  i  inimed 
with  gold  lace.  'Hie 
berthe.  conijtosed  of 
white  and  gold  laee, 
falls  over  the  short 
'  sleeve.  'Fhe  satin  waisth.and  is  acconqianied  by  long 
j  ends  edged  with  gold  lace.  'I'lie  skirt  is  terminated  by 
a  lace  iii.sertion  aiul  gold  lace.  This  toilet  looks  very 
Well  made  either  of  velvet  with  gold  and  silver  lace, 
or  of  silk  with  white  laee.  Coiffure  adorned  w  ith  an 
emerald  flower. 

A  dark  olive  green,  brown,  or  violet  sal  in  is  ic- 
markably  distinijni  for  a  walking  dress.  \Vith  a  satin 
dress  the  paletot  .should  be  of  velvet,  elegantly  trimmed 
with  jiassenicnterie  and  Chantilly  lace,  or  line  Venetian 
guipure. 

For  evening  and  dinner  dresses  light-coloured  satins 
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or  sliot  poult  de  sole  are  preferred  to  f'ros-praiu  silks, 
the  latter  being  considered  more  suitable  for  walking 
dresses. 

One  of  the  prettiest  models  of  gored  dresses  we  have 
seen  is  that  which  is  crossed  slantways  from  the  top  all 
the  way  down,  leaving  the  upper  part  of  the  bodice 
open.  Narrow  fur  or  feather  borders  are  used  for  trim-  ! 
ming  silk  or  velvet  dresses  made  in  this  way. 

'I'lius  a  brown  satin  dress  is 
trimmed  all  the  way  down  with 
an  extremely  pretty  border  of 

the  tips  of  pi  acoek's  feathers.  KfmK 

A  similar  border  is  placed  upon 
the  seam  on  either  side  of  the 

front  widths.  'I'he  pockets  and  ''''L  ' 

sleeves  are  ornamented  to  cor- 
respond. 

Now thisispretty.becausethe  , 

bright  tints  of  the  feather  bor-  § 

der  are  .attenuated  by  the  sober  j 

brown  colour  of  the  satin,  but 
it  would  not  look  well  upon  a  *  P 
g.ay-coloured  material.  A  trim-  \ 

ining  much  in  the  same  style, 

but  far  less  expensive,  c.an  be  a|||R 

made  of  a  strip  of  bright- 

coloured  plaid  velvet  or  plush,  ■M 

for  brown  poplin  or  rep  dresses. 

Plaid  gros-grain  or  satin  rib- 
bons  are  also  much  used  for 

trimming  dresses.  /  ,  ( 

Feather  borders  .are  lighter  ^ 

and  more  elegant  than  fur  ones, 
and  are  preferred  for  indoor  /  .  - 

toilets;  while  the  complete  /  '  ■ 

costume  for  out-walking  is 
more  generally  trimmed  with 

sable,  minever,  or  astrakan.  ^  I 

The  golden  pheasant's  plu-  /p,  'a 

mage  is  remark.ably  rich  as  a  j||  < 

trimming  for  Hismarck  satin  M  \ 
or  velvet  dresses,  and  strikes  ..  B 

the  fancy  of  most  of  our  tVe-  m  '  B 

(/ffjiti. S' at  this  moment.  ‘  ® 

In  fact,  the  new  winter  toi-  B  ^  ^  H 

lets  are  remarkably  handsome,  ^  %  -  Hr 

both  as  to  colours  and  mate-  ~ 

rials.  Nor  does  it  seem  likely  S 
that  the  very  ugly  Empire  1;  '  fi 

shapes  which  seemed  threaten-  ^ ra 
ing  to  invade  the  female  ward-  I:  ^ 

robe,  will,  in  the  end,  be  gene-  1 1 
riilly  adopted.  On  the  contrary,  |  ''  - 

there  is  a  strong  f  . 

re.action  against  the  ^  ^  * 

tendency  to  copy  p 

th(|  s^ant  ^skirts  of  . 

ful  fashions  of  o'lir 
beautiful,  unfortu- 
nate  ^larie  Antoi- 

nette  meet,  on  the  Qjg — Yisitixg  Toilet. 

contraiT,  with  uni¬ 
versal  favour.  'I'lie  fichu  that  specially  bears  her  n.ame 
forms  part  of  most  toilets.  For  the  morning  it  is 
made  of  the  same  material  as  the  dress,  and  fastened 
at  the  back  in  long  rounded  lappets;  for  the  evening 
they  are  made  of  clear  muslin,  tulle,  or  lace.  Young 
ladii  s  wear  these  fichus  over  very  low  square-cut 
bocliees. 

Illustration  (180  is  .an  indoor  dress.  It  m.ay  be  made 
either  of  cloth,  velvet,  or  silk,  trimmed  with  braid  to 


match  the  dress,  and  finished  off  with  a  rosette  and 
tassels.  '1  he  coiffure  is  composed  of  embroidered  tulle 
and  lace  ;  there  is  a  velvet  bow  at  the  back,  with  long 
flowing  ends. 

Doulde  skirts  take  much  of  the  stiffness  away  from 
gored  dresses.  The  upper-skirt  is  generally  prettily 
cut  out  when  short,  and  very  often  they  are  long  and 
gracefully  looped  up. 

Jlrcsses  of  dark  blue,  green,  violet, 
or  brown  cloth,  or  of  black  and  w  bite 
or  brown  and  yellow  chined  tweed,  are 
rw®  caught  up  in  three  or  five  places  w  itli 

three  gold  buttons.  The  paletot  is 
fastened  with  similar  buttons.  These 
paletots  are  short,  but  dress  mantles 
of  handsome  lambskin  cloth  or  of 
velvet  are  now  mostly  made  long  and 
ample. 

'i  he  pelisse  or  redingote  entirely  lined 
fW  with  fur  is  most  (listiiiijue.  The  sleeves 

are  wide  and  open.  A  narrow  fur 
V  border  is  put  on  all  round  the  edge  of 

^  sponds  in  material  and  trimming  with 

'"■alking  costume  is  both 
ample  and  graceful ;  but  what  shall  we 
s.ay  of  bonnets?  Nlany  people  say  and 
think  bonnets  will  be  altogether  out  of 
^^^^^^^^^^fashion  sj^jner  ^han  ^the^n|uc^^ 

“J’c  quite*  a  modern 
invention,  and  that  ladies  did 
%  very  well  without  them  until 


mising  suit  of  broadcloth,  and  put  away  powdered  wigs 
and  trirariKs  to  assume  the  noble-looking  chimney¬ 
pot  ;  and  it  was  then  also  that  ladies  had  to^  give  uj) 
hoops  and  stomachers,  scarfs  and  chaj}frons.  'I  o  these 
succeeded  plain  skirts  and  a  sort  of  huge  basket-shaped 
coiffure,  the  first  models  of  w  hich  are  said  to  have  been 
introduced  in  Paris  by  English  ladies,  and  which  were 
known  by  the  name  of  chajH'aux. 

Now,  as  there  is  nothing  under  the  sun  less  stable  or 
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I  plain  black  velvet,  with  a  white  ostrich  feather  fas- 
I  tened  on  one  side  with  a  gold  brooch,  and  curved  round 
the  front  border,  a  chaperon  quite  rcininds  one  of  the 
coiffu'-es  of  the  time  of  (iucen  Elizabeth  of  England. 

I  Some  01  tlicm  are  of  the  I\lary  Stuart  shape  in  front. 

In  a  dill'ercnt  style,  the  very  small  fauchon  with  the 
Mantilla  laee  veil  is  also  very  becoming.  The  modern 
fanchon  is  scarcely  two  inches  wide  ;  it  is  made  of  tulle, 
satin,  or  velvet,  arranged  in  pleats  or  bouillons,  an  1  a 
few  pieces  of  wire  run  througli  it  are  suflicient  support, 
without  need  of  the  strong  net  and  wire  foundation 
generally  used  for  bonnets.  Wlicn  the  hair  is  beauti¬ 
fully  dressed,  this  little  fanchon  with  the  lace  veil  looks 
extremely  pretty.  Tliis  style  of  fanehon  is  ii  more 
I  dressy  bonnet  than  the  chaperon. 

I  l>ut  besides  tliese  there  are  other  models  which  we 
!  really  cannot  admire — the  Empire  bonnet,  the  high 
'  crown  of  which  is  cocked  iqj  over  the  chignon  ;  and 
the  ;»(//' bonnet,  which  covers  only  just  the  to]>  of  the 
head,  and  is  finished  off  at  the  back  with  a  very  large 
bow  of  satin  or  gros-grain  ribbon. 

The  Empire  bonnet  is  generally  made  of  idain  velvet, 
the  puff  bonnet  of  pleated  satin. 

Of  the  latter  we  noticed  three  models  at  ^ladame 
I  Alexandrine's.  One  of  IJismarck  satin,  with  a  tuft  of 
drooping  coek's  feathers  fastened  with  a  gold  brooch, 

I  and  a  wide  bow  of  ribbon  at  the  back ;  one  of  violet 
satin,  with  violet  pansies  with  golden  centres  upon  the 
j  front  border,  and  a  bow  of  gros-grain  ribbon  at  the 
I  back ;  and  one  of  black  velvet,  with  a  white  featiier,  a 
bunch  of  scarlet  geraniums  just  under  it,  and  a  bow  of 
black  .satin  ribbon  at  the  back. 

'J'hese  puff  bonnets  are,  as  we  have  said,  placed  just 
on  the  top  of  the  head,  and  the  bow  of  ribbon,  with 
wide  long  ends,  falls  over  the  chignon. 

The  modiste  whose  name  we  have  just  mentioned 
also  makes  for  those  of  her  fair  clients  who  prefer  that 
style  most  bewitching  little  Marie  Stuart  chaperons  of 
black  or  coloured  velvet,  with  a  deej)  lace  border  tiuaied 
back  over  the  bonnet,  which  is  generally  trimmed  with 
i  a  soft  white  feather  and  either  a  bunch  of  coloured 
flowers  or  a  jewel  brooch. 

Strolling  on  the  Boulevards,  and  looking  in  now  and 
then  at  some  tempting  vintiasin  de  miuicuntt’s,  wo  took 
note  of  some  pretty  models  in  fancy  articles  and 
,  chaussures. 

1  Sashes  there  arc  of  unusual  dimensions,  fastencxl  at 
I  the  back  with  gold  rings  and  chains.  There  is  one 
large  ring  at  the  top,  then  two  smaller  ones  on  either 
side,  which  are  again  joined  on  to  another  large  ring. 
1  All  these  rings  arc  joineni  together  with  gold  chains, 
1  and  the  ribbon  is  passed  through  them  and  then  falls 
1  in  two  long  lappets.  The  same  model  is  also  ma<le  in 
!  jet  and  in  passementerie.  The  latter  is  mostly  used  for 
’  black  sashes. 

Chanoinessc  velvet  crosses,  with  necklaces  of  the 
!  same,  tied  in  loops,  with  long  ends  at  the  back,  are 
!  very  much  the  fashion  to  wear  witli  low  dre.s.sos.  Some 
’  velvet  necklaces  are  trimmed  with  scallojis  or  Vandykes 
of  large  beads. 

'  In  jewels,  the  most  fashionable  necklaces  are  hea\7 
'  gold  cliains,  from  which  depend  oval  nuMlallions  eu- 
i  riched  with  diamonds  and  precious  stones.  Bracelets 


unchanging  than  fashions,  what  great  wonder  would 
it  be  if  these  chapeatix,  or  bonnets,  after  undergoing 
various  modifications,  and  becoming  by  turns  very 
large  or  very  small,  were  to  be  discarded  altogether? 
"Why,  it  would  be  no  more  extraordinary  than  it  was  to 
give  up  wearing  aprons  or  reticules. 

Of  course  some  other  kind  of  head-gear  must  be 
found.  But  had  not  ladies  in  the  time  of  Louis  XV. 
coiffes  and  chaperons  f  and  do  not,  in  fact,  our  present 
bonnets  and  hats  very  much  resemble  those  dainty, 
coquettish  coiffures?  As  to  warmth,  why  we  have  the 
chignon,  and  surely  that  keeps  the  back  of  the  head 
wanu  enough,  without  need  of  any  other  covering. 

The  beret  is  so  much  more  becoming  than  any 
style  of  bonnet  that  it  is  now  decidedly  adopted  in 
Paris  by  young  ladies.  We  approve  of  it,  provided 
only  that  it  is  not  worn  with  too  preposterously  high 
a  chignon,  giving  it  the  slanting  position  of  a  tile 
upon  a  roof.  An  oval  beret  is  certainly,  when  properly 
placed  upon  the  hair,  a  very  pretty  style 'of  coiffure. 
Some  are  made  entirely  of  short  curled  feathers  ;  some 
of  velvet,  with  a  fur  or  feather  border ;  and  some 
merely  of  cloth,  to  correspond,  as  well  as  the  tiny 
muff,  with  the  paletot  and  dress. 

In  bonnets  we  admire  most  the  chaperon,  a  dainty 
little  model,  fitting  close  to  the  head,  with  a  slightly 
tumed-up  border  both  in  front  and  at  the  back.  In 
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arc  made  in  the  same  style.  Cameos  for  brooches  are 
artistically  mounted  in  the  Grecian  style. 

Jewels  are  also  much  used  for  headdresses.  The 
most  beautiful  cpingks  are  butterflies,  humnuiig-birds, 
and  even  small  peacocks  made  of  small  diamonds, 
rubies,  and  emeralds,  delicately  mounted  in  gold.  Dia¬ 
mond  flowers  are  also  beautiful  in  the  hair ;  we  noticed 
in  particular  large  anemones,  the  stamens  of  which 
were  each  formed  of  -a  small  diamond  trembling  upon 
a  tiny  silver  stem ;  the  petals  were  abso  formed  of  a 
iimuber  of  diamonds. 

In  chaussures,  wo  notice  demi-high  kid  and  velvet 
boots,  not  laced,  but  buttoned  at  the  side. 

I’lain  black  velvet  shoes,  with  a  cravat  bow  in  front, 
and  lined  with  quilted  silk.  Bronze  kid  shoes,  orna¬ 
mented  with  black  lace  rosettes ;  and  coloured  kid  or 
satin  shoes  to  match  the  dress,  with  ribbon  or  lace 
bows,  a  small  gold  butterfly  or  flower  in  centre. 

And  slippers  of  red  morocco,  with  high  heels,  a 
ruche  of  red  ribbon  all  round,  and  a  large  rosette  in 
front ;  others  of  black  velvet  with  a  fur  border  all 
round,  or  edged  with  a  strip  of  cashmere  with  a  gay 
pattern  in  broderie  Bretonne.  It  is  very  stylish  to 
have  the  boot,  shoe,  or  slipper  to  match  witli  the  dress, 
and  the  fashion  of  short  or  looped-up  skirts  has 
rendered  the  cpiestion  of  chaussures  important.  Illus¬ 
tration  08 1  disjrlays  the  newest  styles  : — 

1.  Amazon  Boot. — The  leg  is  of  black  zephyr  satin, 
buttoned  on  the  side ;  the  top  is  trimmed  with  a  var¬ 
nished  calf  band,  stitched  with  white  silk.  The  tip  is 
of  varnished  calf.  A  small  steel  spur  is  screwed  in  the 
heel.  Fine  gold  tassels. 

2.  Ela.'^tic  Bool. — The  leg  is  of  fine  calf,  with  elastic, 
and  the  tip  of  thicker  calf.  Silk  tassels,  with  a  bow  of 
passementerie.  I 

3.  Spanish  Boot. — Of  reddish-brown  silk,  embroidered 
and  stitched  with  black  silk  twist.  Louis  XV.  heel, 
covered  with  silk. 

4.  Ball  Shoe. — Of  white  satin  trimmed  with  a  rosette, 
and  ornaments  of  gold  filigrane.  Louis  XV.  heel 
covered  with  satin. 

5.  Fancy  Shoe. — Of  blue  chagriue  morocco  leather, 


CSO. — Ikdoou  Dress. 

with  a  tip  of  varnished  calf,  stitched  with  blue  silk 
twist.  Heel  d  la  cavalicre,  covered  with  leather.  Blue 
silk  bow. 

0.  Du  Barry  Slipper. — Of  pink  satin,  w'addod  and  lined 
with  white  silk.  Ruche  of  narrow  pink  satin  ribbon. 
Satin  rosette.  High  heel,  covered  with  pink  satin. 


oine 

yrkes 
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0S2  and  C83. 

t'li-VVAT  IN  Lace  and  Ei  t 
TON- HOLE  Stitch. 

'Plus  cravat  consists  of  a 
lilac  ribbon  four-fiftlis  of  an 
inch  wide,  on  which  tiftoeii 
laj)jicts  in  lace  and  button¬ 
hole  stitch  are  fastened, 
as  may  be  seen  from  illus¬ 
tration.  Trace  the  sliajte 
of  each  lappet  from  No. 
(;s:>  upon  a  piece  of  muslin, 
fasten  it  over  a  piece  of 
cardboard,  work  the  edee 
of  the  lappet  in  button-hole 
stitch  with  white  cotton, 
cut  away  the  material  above 
the  edjte,  and  avork,  also 
from  No.  083,  with  tine 


684. — EMnroiDERED 
Medallion  kor 
Trimming  Cra¬ 
vats,  Bodices, 

ClIEJlISETTES,  &c. 

This  medallion 
can  be  employed  fut 
trimming  cravats 
and  different  ar¬ 
ticles  of  lingerie, 
borders  for  baskets, 
&c.  It  is  worked 
with  %vool  or  silk 
on  cloth,  silk,  or 
tlannel,  accordingto 
its  use.  'I'he  outer 
pointed  lines  on  the 
original  are  worked 
with  light  brown 


L'— CiLWAT  IN  La  r. 

Bi  tton-iiole  Stitch. 


wool,  the  oval  spots 
with  green  and  nd, 
the  star  in  the  cen¬ 
tre  with  brown  and 
lilac  wool.  The 
small  stitches  and 
stars  seen  in  illus¬ 
tration  are  rvorked 
with  black  and 
maize-coloured  silk. 


(jyj. — Emuroidered  Medallion. 


thread  seven  rows  of  loose  but¬ 
ton-hole  stitch.  For  the  first 
row,  insert  the  needle  into  the 
embroiderwl  border,  and  wind  the 
thread  round  eacli  loop  when 
completed ;  insert  the  needle  up- 
waixls  through  each  loop.  In  the 
following  rows,  the  loops  are 
worked  in  those  of  the  preceding 
row.  When  the  last  row  is  com- 
pleteil,  draw  the  loops  close  to¬ 
gether  by  inserting  the  nmlle 
upwards  through  every  loop,  thus 
winding  the  cotton  round 
them.  When  the  lappet  is 
completed,  take  it  off  the  1 
cardboard,  and  cut  away  A 
the  muslin  outside  the 
embroidered  border.  ^  A 


G85. 

Indoor  Toilet. 
Cloth  dress  and 
jacket.  The  jacket 
is  quite  short 

in  front,  but  be¬ 
comes  longer  at  the 
back,  with  a 
large  flat 
])leat  between 
the  buttons 
at  the  waist. 
'  •  'I’he  sleeves, 

\  very  wide  at 

.  J  the  top,  arc 

narrow  at  the 


m  e  n  t at ’ on 
consist  -  of 
jet-bea'd  em¬ 
broidery. 


lNDuOU  iOILLT. 
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CAPS  AXl)  WALKING  TOILET. 


CSC  and  08/ . 


New  Patteuxs  for  Caps. 


080. — Dinner  cap  of 
silk  tulle.  'I'he  top  i.s 
•nuiauicntod  with  a  ipiil- 
liii"  of  silk.  A  S(piaio 
piece  of  blonde  and  .u 
lace  border  to  match, 
covered  witli  narrow  vel¬ 
vet.  The  ]>order  and 
lappet.s  are  trimmed  with 
blonde  and  narrow  co¬ 
loured  velvet. 


080. — Di.nxeu  Cap. 

087. — Indoor  cap,  com¬ 
posed  of  a  black  tulle 
crown,  covered  with 
three  wide  coloured  rib¬ 
bons  placed  across  and 
edged  with  narrow  Va¬ 
lenciennes  lace.  The 
border  is  formed  of  a 
wide  strip  of  insertion, 
also  ornamented  with 
lace.  AVidc  coloured 
ribbon-strings.  ' 

088.— Walking  Toilet. 

Velvet  bonnet  with 
gold  foliage  and  lace 
lappets.  Casa/pieof  llis- 
marck  velvet.  The  ca- 
saque  is  fastened  quite 
straight  in  front,  and 
comes  down  over  the 
skirt,  7  or  t»  inches  under 
the  waist,  getting  longer 
at  the  sides  so  as  to  form 
a  shawl  at  the  baek.  d'he 
lower  part  at  the  back  is 
open  in  the  shape  of  a 
turned-down  V,  and  the 
ornament  which  goes 
round  the  garment  is 
turned  up  slantways  to 
simulate  a  crossed  open¬ 
ing. 

The  casaque  is  bor¬ 
dered  with  silk  cord  and 
fringe  beaded  at  the 
ends. 

The  skirt  is  of  Dis- 
aarck  satin — the  orna¬ 
ments  made  of  tine 
chenille  from  oval  pat¬ 
terns. 


^c>7.— Indoor  Cap. 


Ol'r  Novemder  Diagram. 

Corre.spondents  have  addressc'd 
us  to  the  effect  that  they  found 
some  dilliculty  in  “taking  oft” 
the  pattern  of  the  Gored  Skirt 
which  we,  with  considerable 
dilhculty,  managed  to  include 
in  the  Pattern  Sheet  of  last 
month’s  number.  Some  also 
have  questioned  its  correctnes.-r. 
IVe  have  to  assure  our 
readers  that  it  is  txacl; 
but  it  requires,  it  is  true, 
the  exercise  of  some 
ingenuity  and  patience 
^  to  trace  the  lines,  as 

^  tliese  were  obliged  to  be 
laid  down  upon  the 
paper  in  such  a 
manner  that  a 
pod  deal  of 

is  necessary  in 
'  tracing  of 

the  pattern. 


O08. — AValking  Toilet. 
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MU.  AND  MS.  CiRAY  ON  BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 


MR.  AND  JIRS.  GRAY  ON  BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 

“TTTELL,”  said  iny  wife,  Mrs.  (>ray,  “what  shall 
wc  talk  about?” 

“  Why,  if  it  boots  nothing  to  you,  iny  (lonr,”  I 
replied,  “  let  the  subj  .'ct  be  boots.” 

“  Boots !  !Mr.  Gray,”  exclaimed  my  wife  in  surprise ; 
“  v.-hat  kind  of  boots?” 

“  All  tiiuls,”  I  replied ;  “  or  else  the  plan  now  in 
vogue  in  Baris,  of  amputating  one  or  more  of  the  toes 
to  allow  for  the  narrowness  of  the  shoe',  should  have 
Iren  adopted.  The  fact  is,  my  dear,  we  are  remarkably 
parlial  to  small  feet,  and  will  suffer  almost  any  iucon- 
veiiieiice  and  not  a  little  torture,  rather  than  wear  boots 
or  shoes  of  a  proper  shape.  Nature  has  been  unkind 
enough  to  give  us  feet  the  shape  of  which  is  not  in 
accordance  with  our  iileas  of  true  beauty ;  therefore 
we  seek,  by  aid  of  tb.  '  followers  of  St.  Crispin,  to 
bring  their  form  uji  to  the  ideal  standard  ve  have 
marked  out  for  oui-selves.” 

“Tliis,  then,  is  the  reason  why  tlio  shoe  pinches,  I 
suppose  ?” 

“ Certainly,  my  love,”  I  ans'.vered  ;  “and  it  is  that 
you  may  avoid  S’lch  an  infliction  in  future  that  I  have 
sought  for  and  found  a  sole  that  wiil  umpicstionably 
supersede  all  othcr.s,  ami  be  the  means  of  lestoring  the 
form  of  the  foot  to  its  primeval  shape.  Tlie  remuly 
consists  simply  in  making  the  sole  of  the  boot  corri.- 
spond  exactly  to  the  shape  of  the  natural  foot ;  an  1 
when  this  is  once  adopted,  we  shall  hear  no  more 
complaints  of  feet  tliscases." 

“It  is  all  very  well  for  you.  Mr.  Gray,  whose  feet 
arc  by  no  means  small,  to  speak  thus ;  but  do  you 
think  the  ladies  will  consent  to  put  such  an  ungrace¬ 
fully-shaped  shoe  as  this  wonl  I  bo  on  their  pretty  feet  ? 
C'ould  you  find  a  bootmaker  in  the  land  who  would 
ni.akc  one?” 

Jilrs.  Gray's  excitement  was  curious  to  witness,  and 
as  she  rose  and  stood  before  me.  her  little  foot — incase  1 
in  a  toilet-slipper,  ornamented  with  an  exquisite  rosette 
— tapped  significantly  upon  the  carpi  t,  as  if  to  assert 
ll’.c  light  of  dainty  feet  to  wear  .any  shaped  shoes  they 
could  get  into,  provided  l'a.shion  stamped  them  with 
its  sign-manu.al. 

“Besides,  Mr.  Gray,"  she  continued,  “what  do  you 
know  about  the  proper  shape  of  a  shoe  ?  How  long 
since  you  devoted  yourself  to  investigating  the  subject  ? 
Ah!  my  St.  Crispin,  I  fear  you  know  veiy  little  in 
’•egavd  to  it.” 

“To  confess  the  truth,"  I  saitl,  taking  my  place  upon 
the  rug  before  the  lire,  "niy  knowledge  is  limited  t )  a 
little  work,  entitled,  M’/.y  the  Shoe  Piiirhc.%  I'cccntly 
written  by  a  Ic.arned  (!crman  Brofe.ssor  of  Anatomy  in 
the  University  of  Zuiich.  The  lirst  thing,  the  Pro¬ 
fessor  says,  to  be  con^idole  I  is  the  gre.at  toe.” 

Mrs.  Gray  dropped  her  eyes  as  if  ignoring  that  usefid 
member  of  the  pcilal  family ;  ncvcrtlu  le.ss  I  continued, 
rrowing  more  oratorical  as  1  proceeded,  as  follows: — 

“This  toe  docs  most  of  our  walking  for  u.s.  A  line 
drawn  from  the  j.oint  of  this  too  to  the  micMlo  of  its 
root  would,  he  says,  if  continued,  pass  to  the  middle  of 
the  heel,  but,  as  boots  and  shoes  arc  made,  tlie  tendency 
is  to  twist  the  toe  out  of  this  line.  Therefore  he  claims 


that  the  shoe  should  be  nia<lc  to  suit  the  natural  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  great  toe  as  well  as  the  little  toe  (wliieh  has 
hitherto  had  a  di.sproportionato  share  of  the  attentiDii 
of  mankiml).  Boots,  if  made  o’.i  principle,  ought  to  be 
so  shaped  that  when  a  pair  are  side  by  side,  with  the 
heels  in  contact,  the  inner  lines  of  the  froift  part  of  tke 
seile.s  should  id.so  be  in  contact  along  the  whole  edge  to 
the  eml  of  the  great  toes,  so  that  if  the  toes  are  to  be 
pointed  this  must  be  done  by  taking  away  from  the 
outside  alone.  Now,  then,’’  I  continued,  dropping  the 
I’rofe.s.sor,  I  mu.st  allow  that  this  style  of  boot  woul  k 
until  we  became  aceinstomed  to  it,  seem  very  inelegant, 
a. id  give  all  who  wore  them  the  appearance  of  turning 
in  their  toes;  Imt  th.e  comfort  tliereby  gained  woidd 
outweigh,  in  my  opii.ion,  appearances  wlr.eh,  after  all, 
t'ldy  pos.-icss  a  fictitious  value." 

“  Well,”  my  wife  replied,  ‘rtdl  I  erm  say.  ^Ir.  (!r,ay, 
is,  llsit  if  you  can  got  tho  fashionable  bootmakers  ot 
the  eiiy  to  introduce  llahiioral  boots,  or  any  other  kiml 
adapted  for  ladies'  wear,  made  on  this  scientific  inoilel, 
why.  I  v.ill  promise  to  ailopt  them,  but  with  thi.s 
uuderstaudiiig,  tliat  you  will  first  make  your  appear¬ 
ance  ill  boots  similarly  eoiistruete'd.’’ 

“Certainly,  niyikar,’’  1  replied;  “it  is  but  rigdit 
that  the  stronger  sex  .shouhl  take  the  1  a'l  in  an  iiiiio- 
vatiou  of  this  kiinl :  so  you  need  not  be  suri'iised  it 
some  day  I  apjicar  wealing  this  new  style  of  1  oot.’’ 

“  llemeiuk’er,  Mr.  Giay,"  she  said,  “that,  for  my 
part,  1  am  perfectly  sati.sll  al  with  the  pro  cut  fashion, 
and  would  not  willingly  exchange  the  shajie  of  iii\' 
stout  Balmoials,  my  cloth  gaiteis.  or  my  kid  .slippcr.s, 
to  that  for  which  you  have  been  pleading.  Every  age 
and  nation  has  its  peculiar  fashion  vi  eovi'iings  for  the 
feet,  and  I  have  never  seen  or  read  of  any  which  I 
thought  lietter  adapted  for  the  jicople  of  to-day  and  of 
this  country  than  those  now  made  and  worn.  'I'cll  me, 
if  you  can,  of  any  superior,  or  indeed  equal,  to  tho 
pre.sciit  make.'’ 

Thereupon  Mrs.  Gray  .•  eib.sideil  into  an  tasy-chair, 
thrust  one  of  her  slippered,  feet  beyond  the  hiiu  of  her 
dre.'S,  aiul  a['pareiitly  studied,  with  the  air  of  a  <•«//- 
iKu's.'i  in\  the  brilliant  roaclte,  with  its  gold  buckle',  that 
crowned  the  instep. 

“There'  isiid'eal  of  poetry,"  I  mused  aloud,  ''ciii- 
balnu'd  in  a  lady’s  slipper:  there  is  lon.anc.' in  a  jiair 
of  gaiters,  ami  love  has  before  this  lurkeel  in  a  satin 
.-.hoe.  It  was  an  ancient  custom,  more  honoured  in  the 
brcaeli  th  :  i  in  the  observance,  to  cast  an  old  shoe  after 
a  departing  Ini  le  ainl  groom  to  bring  them  luck. 
Iinmcn.'C  "ood  fortune  befell  one  Cinderella  becau:.  ' 
•slic  clianc  1  to  Iiave  a  :  '.i;  II  foot,  ami  attended  a  ball 
wealing  glr  s  slij'iici's.  The  moral  i.s  iilain  :  if  you 
wish  to  many  a  prinee.  <1  ;  iii  gkess  slipp  ■■  ■  at  balls 
given  in  his  honour." 

1  turned  my  eyes  towariE  firs.  G’.ay  En-  a.e  ."ppinving- 
smile.  Al.ii!  tlu' dear  v.onmn  was  a  le  p:  it  wa.s  evi¬ 
dent  to  ii:e  that  .she  careil  iiothi'.ig  about  p’.  iio  e«.  ami 
tke  tl’.ought  consoled  me. 

••rdrs.  Gray,"  1  said,  an  I  1  stirred  the  coiuents  of  a 
g  blet,  which  someliow  !;■  j  pened  to  bo  Ijefoie  i.ie,  ami 
from  which  a  Icmony-wkidiey-sugaiy  ineeii  e  aro.se, 
with  a  spoon,  causing  tl;e  g’a.is  to  jingle,  .m  l  tlsereby 
aiousing  my  estimable  spoo.-e,  who  iiamc  liately  sat 
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erect  iiinl  lookcil  at  me  iiiquiriii^ijly,  as  if  she  were  not 
certain  of  what  1  had  hceii  talking.  ‘-Mr-s.  (iray,’’  I 
coiitiinied.  aiqiarently  not  noticinj'  tliat  she  had  been 
asleei),  and  dissinuihilin^'  so  clove. ly  she  actually  was 
conviiiced,  if  she  thought  of  it  all,  I’lat  she  had  lioeii 
awake  every  moment ;  ••  l\Iis.  Oray,'’  I  repeated  for  the 
third  time. 

“  Well,  I  hear  yon,”  she  inter -iipted ;  “that  is  the 
fitlli  time  you  h.ave  luterc  I  my  luniu  .  I’rocceel.” 

“’i'lni  ancient  Egyptians,  a.s  we  learn  from  their 
paintings  and  seulpLine,  wore  a  sort  of  skate  of  lia.d.et- 
work.  The  Assyrians,  who  were  addicted  to  clambering 
over  rocky  mountains,  ]ire)tecte'd  their  feet  in  stout, 
tliiek-soled  buskins.  The  I’ersians  were  pirtird  to 
slippeis.  'i'he  (ireek  women  wore  sandals,  but  tlie  men 
liked  nothing  1  etter  thnn  to  go  1  a.eioot ;  eoii.  oipieiitly 
the  Koinan.',  %\ho  Itad  boots  and  shoes  for  all  classes  of 
societ}',  klel.ed  them  out  of  their  po.ssessions,  and 
became  the  actual  leaders  of  the  world.  I'he  (ireeks. 
h  iWLVor.  may  be  sail  to  have  carried  their  shoes  on 
tlieir  legs,  as  they  wore  a  kind  of  skin-protector;  hence 
the  epithet  of  •  ihe  well-greaved  (ireeks.’  The  Emperor 
(.'aligula  performed  a  neat  feat  when  he  adopted  for 
his  t)wn  u.,e  the  little  S])i!;ed  shoe,  with  its  thick  sole, 
until  then  worn  only  by  the  common  soldier.  The 
Lacedennc.iians  rewlled  in  red  sle  .  s.  A  lloma’i  e  i;i/en 
usually  wore  black  shoes  oil  .simple  occa.sioiis,  ami 
purple  onc.s  were  worn  by  coxcombs  on  occasion  of 
balls  being  gi\en  to  princes  and  such  ilk.  The  huliis 
of  Home  delighted  in  whiu  and  red  shoes.  The  chief 
magistrates,  also,  on  days  ef  eeremony,  appeared  in 
red  .shoes.  'I'lie  m>ble  ehi  vs  had  silver  cnscents  on 
their  shoes,  which  ser\  e  1  as  I'Uekle.s.  In  the  ninth  and 
tentli  centnrie  j  titc  gie.it  .-.t  princes  of  Euro])e  wore 
wooden  slmes,  or  tYe  iijiper  imrt  of  leather  and  the 
sole  of  wood.  In  the  reign  of  \Villiam  Ilufii.s,  a  great 
beau,  one  llobert,  snrnaiueil  llanishorn,  introduced  a 
curious  shoe,  with  long,  slinrp  points,  stulTed  with  tow, 
and  twisted  lihi' a  v.uu's  liorii.  In  lliehard  11. ks  reign 
the  points  of  these  .shoes  were  of  sueli  a  length  that 
they  were  tied  to  the  kn.  es  with  gold  and  .silver  cliains. 
In  Cln  ucei's  lime  tlie  uppi  r  jaat  of  tiic.-e  .shoes  weie 
cut  in  imitalion  <  f  ehnreh  wimlow.s.  tind  worn  by  many 
unholy  pet  sons.  In  1  l'i;’>  the  rai  liament  of  England 
pvohihiled  tlie  ns"  of  shoe.s  or  boots  witli  jietiks 
c.xceeding  two  iiielies  in  length,  under  severe  pemilties  ; 
but  the  suitenee  of  excommunication  was  necessary 
before  the  ]ioiiits  went  down  to  two  inches.  Eing.Julm 
luid  cxqniiite  t.iste  in  ho.its,  n<  we  ti.v!  that  he  ordered 
a  ]'a'r  for  his  loj-al  ipouse  ‘to  le  emhroideied  witli 
cirel  s.'  Henry  111.  was  a  I'ii  of  a  dandy  in  his 
,  for  he  had  his  bools  j  oWih  red  wiili  lioncds. 
Henry  \  H.,  and  his  bln:'.'  son  and  sncies.-jor,  wore 
shoes  so  broad  that  they  o'.  ;aine  I  ilie  name  of  ‘duelc.s' 
bills.’  In  Eli/abeth's  time  we  liist  h^ar  of  shoes  bcitig 
made  light  and  left.  Tlh  ■  f  •..d.iion,  however,  went  out, 
and  wa.s  not  reived  until  the  beginning  i.f  the  in-csuit 
ccnlniy.  Dtuing  tlie  jr.-c  iifty  years  wo  h.ive  not 
materially  advamel  i  t  c  '.idortablc  and  satl.'.fa  toiy 
shoes.  1  CMinct.  hov.e  .  er,  ihaf,  with  the  help  (  f  the 
Zurich  pi0...i.son,  the  j.eoi'le  v, ill  j.nt  t'nir  ika  t  enly 
into  such  boots  as  are  m.imal  in  nh.ipe,  m;d.  c.'e  ■- 
quentty.  woin  svitli  (.r  ne  am'  on  pti.  '.y.'" 


MUSICAL  NOTES. 

Jlunorer  Sijnare.  A  Maguziuo  of  New  aud  Copyright  Piano- 
forlo  ami  Voeal  Music  by  tlio  most  Emiiieut  Composers.  Editi  .1 
by  Lindsay  Sloper. — Counting  tbo  numbt'rs  of  sbilling  magaziui  s 
\utb  wbicb  our  library  tables  arc  covered,  it  reems  straLge  that  a 
innsleal  magazine  should  have  betii  so  long  absent,  llaitorcr 
SijKurc  has  now  risen  to  supply  this  omissiun,  and  wo  hope  that 
tills  vci'nre  will  meet  with  tbo  success  it  deserves.  Among  the 
coidribiitors  wo  read  tbo  names  of  M.  W.  Balfa,  John  Barnet, 
.Inks  liencdicf,  luiic  Eav.argcr,  Virginia  Gabriel,  J.  L.  Hatton, 
tv.  Kubc,  G.  A.  JIaefarrcii,  Walter  Maefarreu,  Brinley  Kiebards, 

E.  Silas,  Henry  Smart,  Boytou  Smith,  S3’duey  Smith,  and  Arthur 
3.  Sullivau — a  goodly  number  of  musicians  truly  1  Each  number 
will  contain  four  compositions,  two  iusfruiiieiital,  two  vocal.  The 
iir.st  number,  published  on  the  lirst  of  last  month,  contains  a  piauo- 
fortc  pie'co  by  Jules  Benedict,  another  by  Sydney  Smith,  aud  two 
song=,  Olio  by  Henry  Smart,  tbo  other  by  Arthur  S.  Sullivan,  * 
whoso  eoiiipositious  are  beginning  to  bo  appreciated  as  they  deservo 
to  bo.  Tlio  magazine  is  nicely  got  up ;  but  we  think  a  baudsomi  r 
wrapper  would  bring,  like  virtue,  “it.s  own  reward,”  and  wo  regret 
that  tbo  piiblisbirs  have  not  thought  lit  to  adhere  to  tbo  very 
eonveuieut  size  of  music-sbcets.  A  musical  inagaziuo,  to  com¬ 
mand  tbo  success  which  its  enterpriso  aud  origiuality  de-serve, 
si  oiild  bo  pretty,  and  suitable  for  a  lady’s  drawing-room,  and  of 
the  size  to  which  she  is  accustomed.  We  consider  that  Iktnci'cr 
k'ji’nrc  needs  reform  in  both  tbeso  points. 

II  ilJdii  a  Mite  cf  Kiliiihiu  7bi  •/(.  Arranged  for  the  Pianoforte 
by  Liudalil.  (Chappell  and  Co  ,  50,  Now  Bond-street.)  os. — 
Tills  old  Scotch  melody  is  one  of  tlio  series  of  *‘  Home  Favourites,” 
a  selection  of  lavourito  airs  arranged  by  Lindahl.  The  air  is  too 
well  known  to  need  comment.  TTio  arrangement  is  good  and  easy. 

l.n  LiiihLiinoiiue.  Arranged  by  Brinley  lUchards.  (Cbajipell 
and  Co.,  50,  New  Bond-street.)  Os. — The  Belgian  national  air 
is  very  pleasing,  and  VIr.  Brinley  lliehards  bus  arranged  it  in  an 
easy  and  at  tbo  same  time  effective  form. 

Fuolsh^.i  of  Aitjds.  llomancc  Nocturne  for  the  Piano.  By 
•J.  Theodore  Trekell.  (Cliuiipell  and  Co.,  50,  New  Bond-street.) 

Is. — This  is  an  expressive  aud  beautiful  nocturne,  requiring  both 
skill  and  feeling  to  render  it  justice. 

The  Adiiijiu  from  Licthocen's  (Jiiaiiett,  Op.  153.  Arranged  for 
the  Piano  by  J.  Benedict.  (Chappell  and  Co.,  50,  New  Bond- 
street.)  is.  GJ. — This  movement  was  performed  by  Joachim, 
Hies,  Bhigrove,  and  Piotti,  at  the  Slouday  Popular  Concerts,  and 
is  ail  admirablo  studs'. 

The  Fiieovrile  Larijhcftofrom  ^^or.al•l'll  Quinict.  Arranged  by 
•I.  Benedict.  (Cbappill  and  Co.,  olt.  New  Bond-street.)  3s. — 
Tlieso  recoUeetious  of  tbo  Monday  Popular  Concerts  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  nscful  pieces.  Jlr.  Benedict’s  name  is  a  guarantee  of 
the  correelncss  of  the  anangement. 

(imiul  ikiiiala  i.i  h  .'fuj  ir.  Composed  by  Franz  Schubert. 
Charles  Halle's  Edition.  No.  i.  (Cbappill  aud  Co.,  50,  New 
Bond-street.)  G.s. — Tbo  allmirii  sof  Schubert — and  they  are  many 
— will  wileoir.o  Mr.  Halle’s  edilion  of  bis  work.s. 

l.cav.'i  from  Lni.iif'doi:-.  Nos.  1  to  ti.  Musically  Hlnslratcd  by 
E.  L.  Himo.  lUu.i  aud  Stewart,  "d  ),  Oxford-.^trect.)  3s.  each.— 

1.  ’Thu  Arrow  and  tbo  Song.  ’i'bo  Iftap-  r  and  the  Flowers. 

3.  A  Psiilm  of  Lit'.'.  -1.  Footsteps  of  Angeli.  5.  Tbo  Open 

Wi'itlow.  G.  ’i’lio  Old  C  lock  on  lliu  Stairs. — These  six  songs  are 
pretty  and  simple,  the  uccoaqianimeuts  easy.  'Tbo  words  arc 
from  tbo  weil  kuown  poems  of  Jlr.  I.ongfellow,  tbo  American 

pi),  t. 

Tiit  <f  the  Fimcriiinn'iS  Child.  Word  .  aud  Music  by  J.  W. 
Chilly.  (IJa.'i'  and  Stewart,  ‘dO.  C'xford-alrei  t.)  Gj. — Tbo  words 
of  this  song  wo  cannot  prai.-.o ;  the  mi  lody  is  pretiy,  aud,  arranged 
v,i;b  good  words,  would  no  doubt  bceomo  a  favuuiitc. 

The  Pi'i'S  f\  iiriit  to  Ae'ioof.  Vi  orils  by  J.  Duff.  Sliisic  by 
r.  L.  Iliiuc.  ;Diiit  aud  Steivart, ‘d.>,  Oxford-ttrcet.)  3s. — Foolish, 

1  ;e  ill'.;  ,,kis  words  .•'.  lin.  A  pretty  tong  wi'.h  a  great  deal  of 
la.'.ody  ia  k,  bat  lio.v  can  a  fong  pka.-v  that  ends  thus?  — 

“  Now  We  mirt  stavciicb  cliildiaU  tuol’gkt, 

And  I  ally  pa'-ioii^  cool, 

But  s'ill  we  love  to  think  upon 
The  ilu3  s  we  wuit  to  fediool.” 


NEEDLEWORK  PATTERNS. 


liood,  when  comiiletcd,  is  tiinnned 

■j  with  the  following;  strip : — On  a  siilii- 

j  cicntly  long  foundation  chain  work 
!  backwards  and  forwards  b  rows  in 
i  ribbed  stitch — that  is,  double  stitch — 

’■  inserting  the  needle  in  the  back  part 
!  of  every  stitch.  (Ith  row:  1  double 
i  in  each  of  the  4  front  stitches  of  the 
I  preceding  row,  inserting  the  needle  in 
\  the  back  chain ;  1  double  long  treble 
j  (wind  the  wool  3  times  rouml  the 

I  needle)  in  the  1st  stitch  of  the  Lhid 

row  in  the  long  chain  of  this  stitch  ; 
■Net  Stitch  for  Hood  (692).  then  to  the  end  of  the  row  alternately 
3  double  in  the  next  3  stitches,  1 
double  long  treble  in  evei'y  4th  stitch  of  the  2nd  row. 
Then  work  again  3  rows  in  ribbed  stitch.  The  Idth  row 
is  like  the  Cth,  but  with  the  treble  stitch  placed  in  the 
opposite  direction  work  at  the  beginning  of  the  row  1 


C89  to  693. — Bachlick  Hood  in  L' 

Crochet.  |2 

'fliis  hood  may  be  worn  as  sho^vn  jp 
bither  in  illustration  No.  692  or  693.  ^ 

It  is  worked  in  net  stitch.  a 

No.  6.H9  shows  the  net  crochet  stitch 
in  full  size.  jfe 

No.  690  and  691  show  how  to  work 
it.  Work  with  a  middle-sized  bone  ® 
crochet-needle  on  a  sutliciently  long  rS 
foundation  1  double  row  of  crochet  ^ 
h  tricoter;  then  the  1st  row  of  the 
next  double  row  as  follows :  ^lake  1  689. 
loop  in  the  long  chain  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  row,  *  throw  the  wool  twice  forward,  not  in  the 
usual  manner,  l»ut  as  seen  in  No.  690 ;  then  take  up 
together  the  2  next  long  stitches  of  the  preceding  row 
(tliese  2  stitches  are  on  the  arrow  in  illustration  No. 


691.— Detail  of  Net  Stitch. 


690.— Detail  of  Net  Stitch. 


double  long  treble  in  the  1st  stitch  behind  thcilonlde  long 
treble  of  the  6th  row,  inserting  the  needle  in  tlic  long 
chain,  then  altern.ately  3  double,  1  double  long  treble. 
Work  2  rows  in  ribbed  stitch  to  complete  the  hood,  which 
is  ornamented  with  red  tassels,  as  .seen  in  illustration. 


690) ;  bring  the  wool  forward  underneath  the  needle 
from  illustration  No.  691 ;  wind  the  wool  round  the 
needle  in  the  usual  manner  (see  No.  (>91),  and  draw 
this  wool  as  a  loop  through  the  stitches  on  the  needle ; 
repeat  from  *.  In  the  2nd  row,  every  loop  on  the 
needle,  and  every  stitch 

t  lief  oilowing  double  rows 


69 1  and  69.j. 
AriiON  IN  Black  Cr.o.s- 
GRAiN  Silk. 

This  apron  is  made  of 
three  gored  jiieccs  with¬ 
out  any  pleats.  It  is 
trimmed  with  a  cross- 
striji  of  gros-grain  silk 
three-fifths  of  an  inch 
wide,  which  is  sewn  on 
with  satin  j  iping  and 
Hat  silk  braid  one-tifth 
of  an  inch  wide  sewn  on 
in  scallops;  the  trim¬ 
ming  is  com]deted  by 
Hat  jet  buttons,  bead 
fringe  2)  inches  wide, 
and  tassels  of  crimped 
silk.  No.  (i'.lo  shows  a 
simpler  way  of  trimming 
the  same  pattern. 


together,  and  miss  them 
when  taking  up  the  loops 
in  the  following  row,  so 
as  to  obtain  a  straight 
edge :  at  the  end  of  this 
row  throw  the  wool  for¬ 
ward,  and  take  up  1  loop 
out  of  the  2  back  chain 
of  the  long  selvedge 
stitch  of  the  preceding 
double  row,  inserting  the 
needle  above  the  wool 
with  which  yon  work, 
and  so  drawing  it 
through.  Cut  a  good 
paper  pattern  of  the 
hooil,  and  work  accord¬ 
ing  to  it,  increasing  and 
decreasing  always  at  the 
edge  of  the  work.  The 


C  O  A  C  il  E  S. 

Ar.ouT  the  year  L'l.'id 
there  were  only  three 
coaches  in  Paris.  In 
1610  Henry  IV.  was  as¬ 
sassinated  in  his  coach. 
The  first  noticeof  coaches 
being  suspended  by 
straps  is  of  that  in  which 
Louis  XIV.  made  his 
public  entrance  about 
the  middle  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century.  Car¬ 
riages  called  whirlicotcs 


692 — Bachlick  Hood  in  Crochet. 
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were  in  limited  use  in 
England  in  tlie  time  of 
Riehardll.  llis  mother 
was  conveyed  in  one  on 
the  flight  of  the  royal 
family  in  the  rebellion 
near  the  end  of  the  four¬ 
teenth  centuiy.  Coaches 
were  introduced  in  the 
year  15G4,  as  Stow  states, 
by  a  Dutchman,  who  be¬ 
came  the  queen’s  coach¬ 
man.  “After  a  while,” 
he  adds,  “  divers  great 
ladies,  with  as  great 
jealousie  of  the  queene’s 
dis2)leasui e,  made  them 
coaches,  and  lid  in  them 
up  and  down  the  coun¬ 
tries,  to  the  great  ad¬ 
miration  of  all  the  be¬ 
holders;  but  then  by 
little  and  little  they  grew 
usualamongthe  nobilitie, 
and  others  of  sort,  and 
within  tweutie  years  be¬ 
came  a  great  trade  of 
coach-making.”  InlClD 
the  Duke  of  Ruckingham 
usetl  one  with  six  horses, 
and  the  Earl  of  North¬ 
umberland,  to  ridicule 
this  pomp,  appeared  in 
one  with  eight  horses. 
The  period  in  which 
coaches  became  familiar 
can  therefore  be  referred 
but  little  further  back 
than  the  time  of  the  set¬ 
tlement  of  America ;  and 
for  a  century  afterwaYds 
the  use  of  i)rivate  car¬ 
riages  in  the  country  was 
limited  to  the  aristocracy 
and  wealthy  classes.  In 
Loudon,  coaches  began 


to  be  kejit  for  liire  in 
liiio.  In  1G7:5  there 
were  twenty  hackney 
coaches  in  Edinburgh, 
liut  the  nari’owness  tif 
the  streets  or  state  of 
the  roads  must  have  reii- 
tlered  them  compara¬ 
tively  useless,  for  in  1752 
there  were  oidy  fourteen, 
and  in  1776  oidy  nine, 
while  the  number  of 
sedans  increased.  'I'lie 
conveyances  through  the 
interior  were  the  cum- 
bci’some  stage  waggons, 
used  for  carrying  goods, 
in  the  tail  of  which,  as  it 
was  called,  was  r  eserved 
a  covered  space  for  six 
or  eight  passeiigei  s,  who 
sat  upon  the  straw  on 
the  tloor.  Even  sucli 
accommodations  as  thc.se 
were  known  only  on  the 
gi’cat  thoroughfares,  the 
conveyance  of  goods  in¬ 
land  being  for  the  most 
part  by  packhorses.  Uir- 
til  the  roads,  towards  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  were  so  much 
imi)roved  that  better 
carriages  could  be  used 
ujroir  them  and  higher 
sjieed  was  attainable  than 
that  of  the  ordinary  wag¬ 
gons,  the  stage  coaches 
of  Englainl  were  deficient 
in  the  despatch  and  com¬ 
fort  by  which  they  were 
afterwar  ds  characterised. 
Their  era,  however,  was 
short,  being  soon  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  that  of  rail¬ 
ways. 


003.— Baculick  Hood  in  Crochet. 


Gros-grain  Silk  Apron, 
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SPINNINGS  IN  T O  W N. 

“  And  kirtlos  furred  v,l!li  uiiiicvcr.” 

Luj  >j'  the  Lust  Miiisfii  l. 

jTNTrr!,  sharp  frost,  Litter  v.ind,  are  names  only 
to  t'le  healthy  aiul  strong  among  the  “  upper 
ten,”  who,  rich  in  health  mi  l  in  pur.'^e,  can  defy  t'.ie 
hardest  weather.  AVinter  to  the  piiorer  classes  means 
misery,  starvation,  death,  'i  he  eaily  comfort  one  can 
take  in  thinking  of  these  in  “■  neasonahlc  sveatlier”  is 
that  a  cold  so  intense  as  to  pierce  the  warmest  furs, 
and  the  still  thicker  crust  of  sellishness,  must  awaken 
sympathy,  and  cause  even  the  thon.nhtless  to  reflect 
upon  the  pains  and  privations  of  otiiers,  and  to  help 
them. 

It  is  not  with  the  poor  that  the  Silkworm  has  to  do, 
but  she  feels,  while  guiding  her  Initterfly  sisteis 
in  the  choice  of  their  winter  garments,  that  it  is  not 
out  of  place,  in  inspecting  the  luxuries  of  life,  to  think 
for  a  moment  of  those  who  want  its  very  necessaries. 

Cold,  severe,  hitter,  luting  cM,  sows  the  seeds  of 
disease  in  delicate  persons:  the  same  frost  which  braces 
the  strong  man,  destroys  the  vitality  of  the  fragile  girl, 
and  one  of  the  many  duties  of  the  mother  and  mistress 
is  to  see  that  her  children  and  household  arc  w  armly 
and  comfortably  clad. 

It  is  Well  known  that  woollen  materials  and  furs 
make  the  warmest  wraps,  and  in  I’ussia  furs  arc 
indispensable.  In  our  chaugeahle  climate  they  arc 
necessary,  and  Fashion  has  ordained  that  this  winter 
“  Furs  are  to  he  worn.”  Yes,  fur  must  he  placed  ujioii 
velvet,  sorgo,  cloth,  and  even  upon  fur  as  trimming, 
and  it  is  important  that  the  fur  should  he  of  the  very 
best  description,  and  that  those  ladies  whose  juilgment 
oil  its  quality  is  not  ripened  hy  experience,  should  know 
where  they  can  procure  sets  of  fur  of  first-rate  (pudity 
and  beauty. 

Few  furriers  rank  higher  than  does  Mr.  Lillicra]!,  of 
27,  Davies-street,  llerkeley-sipiare. 

To  him,  therefore,  the  Silkworm  ajipliod  for  a  view 
of  the  novelties  of  the  season,  and,  as  many  ladies  have 
requested,  inspected  his  very  large  stock  of  sealskin 
mantles,  paletots,  and  jackets.  First  she  must  state,  in 
answer  to  her  querists,  that  the  sealskin  jackets  are  so 
■warm  tliat  no  undcr-wrap  or  “bosom  friend”  is  required, 
a  consideration  for  those  ladies  who  di.slike  these  extra 
wraps.  They  are  so  wann  that  the  Silkworm  reconiincnds 
them  for  all  delicate  peraoiis,  and  so  light  that  they  do 
not  fatigue  one,  as  many  padded  and  quilteil  mantles  do. 
Ill  the  natural  state  the  sealskin  is  covered  with  long 
glossy  hairs,  which  are  removed,  leaving  the  fur  in 
little  shining  curls;  the  process  of  dyeing  takes  out 
the  curl,  and  leaves  the  fur  long  and  thick,  as  we  see  it 
made  up  into  mantles. 

I  saw  many  cloaks,  mantles,  and  jackets  of  this 
beautiful  far,  and  will  describe  a  few.  I  ndinired  a 
long  jacket  of  rich  dark  brown  sealskin,  made  per¬ 
fectly  plain,  with  coat-sleeves,  breast-pocket,  and  tiny 
stand-up  collar.  Another  of  sealskin,  dyed  a  bright 
golden  brown,  was  very  elegant,  and  tlie  effect  softei 
if  not  so  rich.  This  was  a  short  jacket  with  two  side- 
pockets,  and  rolled-over  collar.  Another  jacket  was  of 


undye.l  sealskin,  witli  the  dear  little  curls  over  it ;  it 
was  very  pretty  an. I  young-looking,  but  for  rielmess  of 
colour  and  beauty  of  fur,  the  Silkworm  gives  the  ludm 
to  the  dyed  sealsldn.  'The  niidycil  is  newer,  however, 
and  CM  lainly  more  nncoinimm.  'I'hen  1  saw  a  hand- 
soii!  ■  I  :ilet.it  of  the  golden  seal,  rlightly  dyed  ;  this 
seal.skiji  is  used  for  luits,  iuid  will  be  much  worn  during 
the  wiiitei-.  Hals  and  bonnets  are  also  made  of  the 
daik  seal, -kin,  and  are  very  heeoming. 

.‘■'eal-kiii  imifTs  were  then  shown  me,  ami  collarettes 
and  eufl’s.  These  “.sets”  of  sealsl.in  arc  very  be- 
comin;',  ami  can  be  woin  with  \  el  vet,  velveteen,  cloth, 
or  :  rge  mantle.s.  Sealskin  gloves,  for  driving.  I  also 
s:iw  in  idl  si::es,  for  gentlemen  as  well  as  ladie.s.  A 
j'air  of  these  gloves  is  a  useful  and  acceptable  prc.sent 
for  a  gt-ntleman.  a.s  tliey  can  be  worn  when  travelling', 
as  well  as  when  tilling  or  driving.  Sealskin  purses 
and  eard-ca.;es  complete  the  articles  that  are  made  here 
in  scal.  kin.  'J'he  prices  vary  from  five  to  fifty  pounds 
for  jackets  and  cloaks;  a  ha;idsomc  jacket  can  he 
snj'plii'd  by  rilr.  Lillicrap  at  ei-ht  guineas.  Mn.T.s 
of  sealskin  vary  aecor  ling  to  the  quality  of  the  fur, 
hut  1  saw  a  very  nice  one  at  thirty-five  shillings. 
The  Silkworm  states  those  prices  in  conqdiancc  with 
the  wishes  of  her  coire.-pondeiits. 

I’efore  leaving  the  sealskin  department  T  must  not 
omit  describing  the  very  beiintifnl  effect  of  a  long 
j'aletot  of  dark  sealskin,  trimmed  with  a  border  of  the 
golden  seal,  the  collar,  cuffs,  and  pockets  being  trimmed 
to  corre.-  jiond. 

In  sabl"  1  saw  seme  sjileiidid  sets  of  muff,  collarette, 
cu.Ts.  and  short  fine  ties  of  sable  tails.  These  ties 
are  worthy  of  remark.  They  arc  small  and  soft,  and 
are  lied  once  round  the  neck,  and  the  ends  fall  down 
gracefully.  !Mr.  Lillicrap  has  really  good  sable  muffs  at 
two  guineas. 

'I'lien  1  saw  sots  of  ermine — muff,  collarette,  and 
cull’s ;  and  sets  of  minever,  so  much  used  in  ancient 
limes.  The  ties  ahove-inentioned  arc  made  in  these 
furs  also. 

And  muffs  of  sea-ottcr  skin,  very  soft,  iind  so  thick 
that  the  hand  sinks  in  the  rich  fur  as  in  a  bed  of 
down. 

In  grebe  sets  I  saw  several  novelties.  The  dark 
feathers  are  laid  in  stripes  on  the  collarette,  and  the 
cuffs  and  muff  trimmed  with  the  dark  feathers  laid 
the  revcr.se  way  to  last  winter’s.  The  Silkworm  never 
saw  liner  specimens  of  the  grebe  than  at  Mr.  Lillicrap's. 
'I'he  grebe  trimming  was  shown  me,  yards  and  yards 
of  it,  as  well  as  ennine,  and  minever,  and  fox  trimming. 

1  inquired  if  ladies’  velvet  mantles  coidd  be  trimmed 
with  any  and  all  of  these,  and  was  told  that  Air.  Lilli¬ 
crap  not  only  trimmed  these  articles,  hut  altered  and 
remodelled  ladies’  furs  of  every  kind. 

'i'hen  I  saw  paletots  of  Chinese  “pin-head”  lamh- 
.skiii  in  white,  grey,  and  black.  This  lambskin  is 
called  “pin-head”  on  account  of  the  tiny  curls  with 
which  it  is  covered ;  they  arc  of  the  size  of  a  large  iiiii's 
head.  'I'hese  jackets  are  new  and  pretty,  and  the 
white  ones  arc  elegant.  Muffs,  cuffs,  and  collarettes 
can  he  had  of  this  skin. 

And  1  noticeil  a  large  carriage  cloak  of  white  fo.x 
fur,  lined  with  scarlet  and  beautifully  quilted — a  hand- 
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some  wrap,  and  one  that  would  cnahle  the  wearer  to 
laugh  King  AVintcr  to  scorn. 

1  saw  foot-niuffs  for  the  can  icre  ainl  for  the  drawing¬ 
room.  These  hist  are  mounted  on  footstools,  and  foim 
ii  v.-arm  and  eo;  y  re.^ling-jilace  for  *•  my  ladyV  dainty 
Blijiper.  'I'lie.  e  foot-nuifl's  are  made  in  fox.  op  is^nui, 
.seal,  and  leopard. 

Carri.'ig.'-rug.s  were  shown  me  in  white  fox,  racoon, 
wolf,  I'.  opard.  opo  sum,  hu.Talo.  hear,  and  seal  skin. 

The  many  demands  ujion  the  .“Silkworm’s  time,  and 
her  anxieiy  to  fullil  the  wishes  of  all  v.ho  are  anxious 
to  buy  their  (.  lui  tmas  jire.sents  early  made  her  hurry 
away  from  the  ilelicate  furs  when  she  would  willingly 
liave  lingered  over  them,  their  softne.ss,  delicacy,  and 
beauty  making  lier  task  a  privilege,  her  vidt  of  inspec¬ 
tion  a  luxury. 

The  good  old  (hrman  cuslom  of  placing  shoes  and 
stockings  outside  each  bedroom  door,  to  be  lilleil  by 
!?anta  Claus  on  Chri.stmas  Kve,  has  come,  with  many 
other  good  old  manners  ami  customs,  from  Germany 
to  ‘•merrie’’  I'.ngland.  Xow,  it  is  really  puzzling, 
where  there  are  many  shoes  to  till,  or  Christmas-trees 
to  decorate,  or  grown-U]i  daughters  to  please,  to  select 
the  said  gifts,  and  the  Silkworm,  while  delighted  to 
help  in  the  good  work  of  making  iiiiiny  little  hearts 
happy,  refers  her  readers  to  lh<  tun's  ('hrislnnis  Annual^ 
where  Santa  Claus  himself  tells  of  the  mystcrie.-  of 
his  wonderful  bag  in  a  way  and  with  a  ‘•c/oV’  that 
a  humble  Silkworm  cannot  aspire  to.  I.isteii  to 
him : — 

“  Christmas  after  Christmas,  I  fly  in  my  snow-slciqli  Ihrnnph 
*  merrio’  Euplaiul,  as  w<  U  ns  many  other  cimntiies,  visitir" 
thousauils  of  dear  little  cl  ildmi,  who  love  and  welcome  me. 

“If  yon  could  only  scubas  I  do,  tho  rows  and  rows  of  wh.ite 
stockings  and  dainty  shoes  pnt  out  for  S-'nta  Claus  to  fill,  yon 
would  not  wonder  at  my  being  puzzled  where  to  choose  my 
Christmas  gifts. 

“  And  children  of  n  larger  growth  welcome  my  coming,  and 
rejoice  in  my  presents  ;  and  many  a  coquettish  pm  VoiyA  is  filled 
by  Santa  Claus. 

“  lu  Piiito  of  French  Exhibitions,  attr.ietions  of  German  trees, 
and  fascinations  of  Italian  honhons,  I  shall  this  Christmas  fill 
mv  hag,  from  whi.di  I  distribute  my  treasures,  iu  Old  England, 
and  in  her  capital,  London  ;  which  capital  has  other  attractions 
besides  being  only  twelve  hours  from  Paris,  as  our  American  cousins 
say  ;  and  I  give  my  firit  choice  to  Jlons.  Eugene  llimmcl,  who  is 
my  faithful  follower,  aud  the  well-hclovcd  of  Father  Christmas  ; 
ho  is  one  among  my  ablest  supporters ;  I  will  see  what  ho  has  this 
year  ready  for  mo. 

“  Sweet  seciits  and  sweet  sounds — a  combination  well  worthy  of 
the  inventor  of  musical  valentines.  Here  is  a  splendid  specimen  : 
a  harp  of  Erin,  which,  opening,  distloscs  a  nest  of  humming-liirds  ; 
and  a  concealed  musii'al-box  plays  the  moment  the  harp  is 
touched.  I  know  a  maiden  whose  eyes  will  welcome  this. 

“  This  glove-box  of  hnriiing  wood  is  new  and  pretty,  and  so  w.  ll 
imitated  that  I  fear  it  will  thaw  my  icy  fingers  as  I  idace  it  iu  my 
hag. 

“  This  jockey-cap,  containing  scent-bottles  ;  this  cigar-case,  with 
ladies'  cigars  (scent  again) ;  these  figures  of  old  and  young,  men 
and  women,  carrying  scent  iu  hags,  iu  bottles,  iu  baskets,  iu  sacks, 
on  heads,  on  trays,  on  donkeys.  These  magic  boxes,  which  one 
opens  aud  they  arc  empty  ;  try  again,  and  a  delicate  row  of  scent- 
bottles  is  shown.  Tlieso  mysteries  of  Japan,  all,  all  I  select  for 
my  bag.  These  magic  photograph-cases,  with  scent  beneath  the 
portrait ;  this  tiny  box  of  cigars,  where  pressure  on  a  spring 
reveals  a  row  of  nine  buttles  containing  scent ;  this  sitting  lien, 
brooding  upon  eggs  of  scented  soap ;  these  surprite-hoxe.s,  which  at 
a  touch  shoot  scent  like  arrows ;  this  grand  elephant,  so  lifelike. 


which  throws  a  jet  of  perfume  from  its  trunk  on  pressing  the 
howilah — these  I  place  with  care  in  my  bag. 

“  Ihcsa  glove- boxes,  some  with  medallions,  others  imitating 
carved  wood,  some  like  Eussia  leather,  with  white  leather  hands, 
some  with  Christmas  emblems,  but  nil  beautiful,  all  perfumed,  1 
also  hide  iu  the  depths  of  my  wonderful  hag. 

“And  this  compass,  with  scent-hottic  coacealed;  this  jockey-cap, 
containing  scissors,  thimble,  et  c.,  for  a  lady’s  use  ;  I  know  a  score 
of  fairy  lingers  this  thimble  will  fit.  Yes,  Jlons.  lUmmel,  I  wiU 
fake  plenty  of  these.  I  must  have  plenty  of  albums,  with  photo¬ 
graphs  and  mnsical-loics  combined — these  will  do — with  lovely 
views  paiuted  on  porcelain,  these  with  paintings  of  the  gems  of 
Swiss  landscape.  It  is  lucky  for  Santa  Clans  that  they  are  so 
modi  rate  iu  price.  And  of  sachets  I  must  have  thousands ;  let 
mo  chonsc  these  of  white  moire,  painted  so  daintily ;  these  of 
satin,  with  children  kissing ;  these  of  violets  on  satin  ;  of  roses  on 
moiro,  all  scented,  all  sweet.  Groups  of  flowers,  birds,  aud  doves, 
loves. 

“  Now  some  fancy  ones  for  the  lads ;  this  clown  sachet  will  do. 
‘Here  we  are  again!’  And  these  hundreds  of  comicalities  for  making 
merry-  Christmas ;  also  these  sachets  of  cherubs’  heads,  robins, 
flowers,  daucers,  all,  all  must  find  their  way  into  my  bag. 

“'Ihig  ‘  sherry  cobbler,’  also  a  barrel  with  two  children  perched 
on  it,  drinking  its  contents  through  straws,  is  very  charming.  I 
press  the  back  of  the  barrel,  and  perfume  flows  from  the  tap ;  and 
these  honqnet-holJtrs  ou  jewelled  stands  that  ‘  stand  alone ;’  these 
scLut-honqucls  of  flowers— roses,  violets,  drc.— I  will  take  all. 

“  .tnd  these  elegant  pcrfnme-cascs  for  the  toilet,  of  white  wood, 
inlaid  with  ebony.  These  ret  cnles,  of  novel  design,  imitating 
tartan  velvet.  These  beehives,  filled  with  scent ;  these  musical 
seeut-hottles ;  this  portraiture,  too,  of  Santa  Clans,  with  the 
Wondrous  bag  and  all  complete  (though  not  to  his  mind  a  fluttering 
likeness),  still  he  will  have  all  iu  the  hag. 

“  Lastly,  tho  scented  Christmas-tree  will  bo  a  delight  to  some 
of  my  little  darling=,  and  Mons.  llimmel  has  given  me  a  hint  of  a 
fresh  glory  in  Cliristmas-trees,  a  luminOHS  Christmas  tree,  that 
shall  surpass  all  others.  Mons.  Ilimmcl  mentioned  it  in  confidence, 
but  if  I  don’t  tell  of  it,  cither  Mrs.  Santa  Clans  or  some  litilo 
bird  will.  (You  kuow  she  has  w  ings,  and  is  thick  with  tho  storks, 
who  kuow  ecerything,  and  carry  the  little  dead  babies  to  the  homos 
of  naughty  children  ;  while  to  the  good  ones  they  bring  tho  dear, 
soft,  warm,  red  little  popseys,  that  we  are  only  allowed  to  peep  at 
for  a  minute,  tho  morning  after  the  storks  call  at  the  Louse.) 

“  I  must  not  part  with  thee,  O  friend  of  Santa  Claus  and  go.od 
children  !  without  taking  away  in  my  hag  a  goodly  number  of  thy 
almanac  for  tho  coming  year,  although  the  artist  or  printer  has 
not  Well  deserved  of  thee,  Jlons.  Itimmel,  this  time.  Tho  Seven 
.\ges  of  Mau  will  be  useful  as  well  as  sweet.  So  now,  as  I  havo 
purchased  so  much  from  your  treasure-honso,  without  apparently 
much  diminishing  your  store,  I  will  take  the  ‘  premium’  you  oiler 
to  purchasers  of  one  five  shillings  and  my  di  parture.” 

Aii<l  again — 

“  What  small  person  would  deem  Christmas  complete  without 
some  new  baskets  ? 

“  I  want  a  thousand  tiuy  baskets  no  bigger  than  a  thimble,  to 
hang,  when  filh  d  with  sweets,  upon  the  boughs  of  Christmas- 
trees.  Oh  I  hero  they  arc,  of  all  sizes  and  shapes.  These 
Mohlaiian  screens  are  very  handsome ;  so  well  paiuted  on  tho 
rushes,  or  wicker,  which  is  it  ?  Aud  blinds,  too,  of  tho  same ;  put 
them  in,  and  the.50  mats  for  coalscuttles ;  the,se  Chiucso  rugs ; 
these  Ilerliu  wood  baskets,  English  wood  hasket.s— both  for  hold¬ 
ing  wood  for  our  yule  logs.  This  work-table  of  basket-work  is 
very  nice  for  a  lady,  and  new  and  pretty ;  three  partitions,  too, 
give  jdeiityof  room  for  the  work.  This  rustic  basket  I  must  have, 
and  this  gipsy  kettle,  for  holding  flowers,  hanging  upou  threo 
sticks,  which  fold  up  at  will.  These  rocking-chairs  are  prettv  ; 
put  them  iu.  And  these  flowerpot  covers  ;  these  roses,  for  flowers 
of  rustic  work ;  this  pearl  shell,  supported  ou  gilt  branches— I 
must  have  all. 

“Xow  for  baskets;  baskets  for  wedding  favours,  for  flowers, 
work-baskets  lined  and  quilted ;  bronze  baskets,  whalebone  aud 
string  baskets ;  German  baskets;  lleiigal  baskets;  baskets  for 
waste-paper,  and  the  hall,  to  throw  gloves,  &c.,  in,  in  white  and 
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gold,  and  plainer  makes  to  suit  plainer  lionses.  Shake  the  hag ; 
sre  shall  never  get  all  in.” 

These  baskets  and  rues,  screens  and  work-tables,  are 
all  to  be  had  at  Cave  and  Sons',  1,  Edwards-street, 
Portman-square,  where  I  saw  the  queen  of  portman¬ 
teaus,  the  quinquc-jiartik-  expanding  basket,  of  which  I 
“spun”  some  months  ago,  and  about  which  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  so  many  letters  expressing  approval  of  my  recom¬ 
mendation.  Space  will  not  allow  of  any  further  quota¬ 
tion  from  “  Santa  Claus,”  so  advising  my  readers  at  once 
to  read  it  for  themselves  in  Lutou'ti  Chriftmaa  Annual,  I 
will  proceed  wi'.Jt  the  iecoi<l  of  my  Christmas  spinnings. 

At  Messrs.  li.  md  D.  Nicoll's,  114,  Ivcgent-strect,  I 
saw  a  useful  as  veil  as  elegant  luesent  for  a  young 
lady.  It  is  the  Fontainebleau  costume,  and  is  made 
in  velveteen,  serge,  limsey,  and  melton  cloth.  This 
costume  is  most  elegant,  and  consists  of  a  paletot  and 
double  skirts,  the  upper  skirt  being  a  fourreau  and 
of  graceful  shape,  scalloped  and  braided;  the  lower 
skirt  is  trimmed  to  match  ami  buttoned  to  the  upper, 
the  buttons  forming  part  of  the  trimming.  The  lower 
skirt  can  be  removed,  and  a  scarlet  jiqton  substituted. 
The  costume  I  saw  was  of  dark  blue  melton,  br.aided 
with  military  braid.  The  lower  skirt  was  reinovcHl,  and 
a  scarlet  one  buttoned  in  its  jjlace.  It  would  be  dilli- 
cult  to  invent  a  dress  more  suitable  for  an  English¬ 
woman.  It  is  stylish  and  ladylike  warm  and  comfort¬ 
able.  'While  appreciating  the  advantage  of  a  short 
walking-dress,  ladies  do  not  like  them  at  home,  and  it 
is  not  always  convenient  to  change  one's  entire  toilet 
on  returning  from  a  walk.  Tliis  invention  of  ^lessrs. 
NicoU  obviates  this  trouble.  A  shoi  t  jupon  is  worn  for 
walking,  of  scarlet  or  some  contra, sting  colour  to  the 
dre.s3.  On  the  return  home  it  is  removed,  and  the  longer 
jupon  to  match  the  dieess  substituted.  Tlie  coloured 
skirts  can  be  had  at  il.js.  each.  'I'he  costume  is  four- 
and-a-half  guineas.  The  paletot  is  trimmed  to  match 
with  braid  and  buttons. 

I  remarked  some  very  warm  angola  jackets,  with 
lapels  lined  with  satin,  beautifully  quilted,  and  black 
with  blue  satin  lapels,  and  brow  n  with  scarlet.  Another, 
very  pretty,  of  “  sable'’  cloth,  edge<l  with  sealskin. 
These  jackets  are  well  suited  for  Christmas  presents, 
and  are  most  reasonable  in  price. 

At  Mr.  Cremer's,  jun.,  Itegent-strect,  I  s<‘iw  a  won¬ 
derful  collection  of  toys  well  suited  for  Christmas 
present.s.  i\Ir.  Cremer  has  brought  fiom  the  Paris 
Exhibition  specimens  fd  tlie  toys  of  all  nations.  They 
arc  interesting  and  well  worth  a  vi.sit.  Among  the 
meclianical  toys  I  saw  «]o!.s  who  cry,  say  *•  pajia, 
mamma,”  and  move  and  laise  theii-  arms.  Another  of 
these  mechanical  toys  is  a  shejjhei-d,  almost  life-size, 
seated  on  a  rock,  who  jilays  the  llageolet,  m<,tving  his 
lingers  to  the  stops  on  the  instrument,  and  though  this 
movement  of  the  fingers  ha.s  mAhing  to  clo  with  the 
formatioii  of  the  varying  sounds,  all  of  which  come 
from  within  t'le  body  (  f  the  man,  yet  the  action  is  so 
iiatural  th.at  ]iioba)4y  many  jiersons  would  be  misle<l. 
Another  is  a  1,'lack  man  jilay  ng  the  llute.  lie  stand.i 
naturally  and  even  gracefully,  and  the  movements  of 
the  hea'i  and  lii.gev.s  aie  reniai!  .-ibly  true,  eonsideriiig 
the  number  of  joints  ami  c  ni-i-ptent  angles  through 
which  the  eiockwoik  ha.5  to  act. 


Hut  the  greatest  fun  of  all  is  a  large  black  monkey 
playing  on  the  violin.  This  is  very  clever,  for  it  really 
produces  sounds  with  the  bow,  although  the  fingeis  of 
the  left  hand  do  not  form  the  notes  on  the  strings  of 
the  instrument.  The  movements  are  easy,  and  at  the 
same  time  comical.  The  monkey  turns  its  head,  and 
oiiens  and  shuts  its  lips. 

There  is  a  smaller  monkey  also.  He  is  dressed  in  a 
glittering  costume,  and  repre.sents  a  dancing-master 
with  his  fiddle.  His  perfonnaiiccs  are  even  butter  than 
the  large  monkey,  as  he  leans  his  head  on  his  iiistiu- 
ineiit  in  a  most  absurd  nuuiuer.  He  uloiic  is  well 
worth  a  visit ;  as  also  is  a  funny  little  smartly-dreascd 
man  jdaying  at  battledore  and  shuttlecock. 

lic.sidcs  these,  there  arc  numerous  small  toys  on  the 
.same  2^rinciplc,  such  as  chickens  running  round  and 
flapping  their  wings,  dolls  drumming  as  they  ride  along, 
dolls  on  horseback  ;  goats,  small  monkeys,  and  hares. 

Then  there  are  two  organ-men,  one  small  and  the 
other  about  three  feet  high,  and  many  small  figures 
which  arc  exhibited  in  motion  on  a  table. 

And  I  saw  a  large  number  of  toy  railway  engines  and 
carriages,  omnibuses,  steamboats,  and  metal  articles 
used  in  dolls’  houses. 

Then  there  are  the  mechanical  figures  with  wheel¬ 
barrows,  holding  flowers.  These  consist  of  a  boy,  with 
clockwork  inside  him  to  enable  his  feet  to  move  in  the 
natural  manner  of  walking.  On  being  wound  iq)  ho 
therefore  walks  along,  itushing  his  barrow  before  him. 
It  is  a  charming  little  toy.  And  the  mechanical  singing 
birds  are  lovely.  One  bird  in  particular,  in  a  brilliant 
gilt  cage,  besides  going  through  its  warbling  notis, 
turns  from  side  to  side,  and  at  the  same  time  moves  its 
he.ad  in  a  very  birdlike  manner.  The  sjx'ciineus  em¬ 
brace  birds  of  different  idumagc  and  song. 

And  Mr.  Cremer  has  conjuring  tricks  of  all  kinds — 
military  toys,  guns,  gun-carriages,  swords,  ami  belts, 
cartouch-boxes,  military  hats  and  cajis — everything,  in 
short,  to  make  our  little  men  ajqjcar  warlike. 

Then  I  saw  a  most  miscellaneous  collection  of  all  sorts 
of  wooden  toys — horses,  carts,  stables,  co'ijuring-tricks, 
and  tool-boxes,  well  made  and  fiiiishod.  Then  I  noticed 
the  i)aj)er  toys.  They  consist  of  se2)arate  j)ictures  of 
men,  auim.als,  carts,  trees  ;  each  is  i)ainted  on  stiff  card¬ 
board,  with  a  block  of  wood  glued  to  the  foot  in  order 
to  enable  it  to  staml  easily.  Tlie  2>ositiou  of  the  figures, 
\c.,  can  bi’  moved  as  desired  to  form  different  views, 
and  to  give  Heojic  to  the  imagination  and  ingenuity  of 
the  child. 

Perhaps  the  Austrian  toys  are  among  the  most  iiite- 
ivsting  in  Jlr.  Cremer’s  collection.  Tliese  toys  are  ehielly 
mechanical,  tliougli  totally  different  from  tho  Freiieli ; 
ami  most  have  a  musical  snuff-box  concealed  in  tliem. 
tine  is  made  to  |•eJ)lvsent  lilondin  crossing  the  higli 
rope  witli  a  wheelbarrow.  A  little  figure  trundles  tlie 
barrow  across  the  rope  while  a  tune  Jilays.  AmAlier 
toy  eonsistsof  agroiqiof  |iersons sitting  I'oiind  a  piano  ; 
one  of  tlK.'iii  be.its  time,  another  jilays,  others  listen,  ami 
iiuisic  is  lu’ard  from  the  instrument.  'I'lierc  are  ordinary 
toys,  Kiieli  as  horses,  eariiages,  animals,  balloons,  and 
dolls’-house  furniture  in  wood,  liesides  tliese,  there  is 
a  eolleetion  of  eloi:kwork  pieliire.i.  In  one  a  seliool- 
iuu.ster  llogs  an  urchin  while  a  boy  draws  a  donkey  on 
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the  wall  bchiiKl  the  teacher's  Lack ;  iu  another  three 
fuldlcrs  play  away  aiul  nod  their  heads ;  in  a  thinl  a 
balloon  ascends  in  the  background  of  an  elaborate 
landscape. 

The  Nurend)erg  toys  have  long  been  famous.  One  of 
the  special  mauufaetures  is  that  of  the  model  of  shops  ; 
these  convey  a  tolerable  idea  of  a  toy  which  is  always 
in  demand.  Orocers’  shops  are  the  most  popular,  from 
their  having  a  number  of  drawers  whieh  open  and  shut, 
and  so  give  plenty  of  occupation  to  children.  All  sorts 
of  shops  are  made  to  order. 

Then  I  saw  toys  in  tin  beautifully  modelled,  car¬ 
riages,  cai’ts,  cabs,  omnibuses,  the  horses  running  on 
small  wheels  instead  of  st.anding  on  a  green  board, 
like  the  toys  of  the  Silkworm’s  childhood.  As  for  dolls 
and  dolls’  furniture,  Mr.  Cremer  has  a  warehouse  full 
of  these,  and  some  of  these  articles  are  entirely  of 
fretwork ;  the  little  chairs,  tables,  pianos,  and  other 
pieces  of  dolls'-house  furniture  are  beautifully  maile. 

The  new  dolls  are  made  with  articulated  joints,  so 
they  can  sit,  kneel,  stand,  and  move  arms  and  fingers. 
Dolls  of  all  nations  are  now  assembkal  in  Regent- 
street,  for  ^Ir.  Cremer,  not  eontent  with  being  acknow¬ 
ledged  the  best  maker,  doctor,  and  friend  of  the  English 
dolls  (which  arc  the  best  dolls  in  the  world),  must,  for 
the  happiness  of  his  little  “  clients,’’  procure  dolls  of 
every  country  and  climate. 

Mr.  Crenier’s  exhibition  must  be  included  among  the 
pleasures  of  Christmas  holidays  by  all  who  pretend  to 
care  at  all  about  their  children.  No  greater  treat  can 
be  given  to  girls  or  boys  than  a  visit  to  Mr.  Creiner's. 

Rut  there  are  many  who  ask  about  Kate  Dulhe’s 
novelties,  as  in  all  matters  of  toilet  luxuries  she  is  now 
an  established  authoritj'.^  And,  indeed,  it  is  a  comfort 
to  receive  through  her  the  newest  artivhg  lU  luxe  of 
I’aris.  For  the  hair  she  has  goM  bandeaux  with  coral 
balls ;  others  with  golden  bulrushes  aiul  leaves  of  green 
enamel  with  graceful  chains  and  a  pendent  bulrush ; 
another  coiffure  is  a  leaf  of  blaek  lace  with  gold  beads 
and  falling  velvet,  arranged  as  only  a  rarisienne  can  ; 
and  a  tiny  sfpiare  of  lace  with  cerise  velvet  and  pearls 
forms  another  of  these  dear  little  headdresses. 

And  I  saw  some  pretty  blaek  merino  jackets  of  (piite 
a  novel  design,  with  basipie,  trimmed  with  bright 
Oriental  trimming;  the  waistband  is  trimmed  to  match. 
Another  is  a  kind  of  jacket  and  liehu  combined ;  this  is 
in  blaek  glace  silk  trimmed  with  satin,  and  will  be 
found  most  convenient  to  wear  with  dilTerent  skirts. 
And  I  saw  bodices  of  puffed  tulle  to  wear  over  low 
Coloured  silk  bodices,  with  tiglit  puffed  sleeves  and 
long  falling  Louis  Xl\’.  sleeves  over  thetn.  These 
boiliees  are  made  in  blaek  and  white.  In  lingerie  I 
remarked  many  novelties,  iu  particular  collars  and 
sleeves  of  raised  work,  whieh  washes  beautifully  and  is 
little  or  no  trouble  to  the  laundress.  The  collars  are 
much  larger,  and  even  dvej)  lace  pointed  collars  are 
Worn  by  the  leaders  of  fa.shion  ;  of  these  I  saw  some 
beautiful  specimens. 

'I  hen  I  .'^aw  studs  of  immense  size  to  imitate  ancient 
Roman  Coins,  with  heads  of  i he  emperors,  and  meilals 
with  wolves’  heads  i>n  them.  All  these  articles  make 
jiretty  presents.  Aprons,  too,  i  saw  in  great  variety; 
they  are  gored  and  trimmed  with  satin  stripes,  and  the 


band  forms  an  elegant  waistband.  Muslin  bodices  for 
••  cocpiette”  jackets,  and  white  Garibaldis,  trimmed 
with  coloured  satin  shells  of  a  new  pattern,  are  also 
nice  gifts  for  young  girls ;  but  the  favourite  Japanese 
silk  bodices  surpass  all  others  in  favour  with  young 
ladies,  for  they  can  be  worn  for  dress  or  for  a  simple 
toilet,  and  always  look  elegant  ami  ladylike.  All  the 
trillijs  that  give  style  and  linish  to  a  toilet  are  to  be 
olJtained  at  this  fascinating  houti'^ue ;  in  particular  I 
may  mention  the  chignon  veils  that  partially  cover  the 
bonnet,  fall  over  the  chignon,  and  tie  gracefully  under 
the  chin ;  another  veil  is  arranged  to  fall  over  the  face 
and  tie  beneath  the  chin;  the  new  jupons  in  blue, 
black,  and  grey  serge,  trimmed  with  shells  of  the  same 
in  three  or  four  rows ;  the  Petersham  bands,  embroi¬ 
dered  with  jet  and  with  long  and  short  tabs  falling 
from  it;  and  fans  of  all  kinds, ' telescope  fans,  satin 
fans,  ivory  and  crape  fans,  blaek  and  gold  with  gold 
frames — in  short,  all  the  *•  necessities"  of  the  toilet  from 
a  shoe  rosette  to  a  chignon  bandeau. 

Several  anxious  mammas  have  a^.sked  the  Silkworm 
to  ascertain  the  cost  of  braided  linsey  ami  other  warm 
dresses,  and  have  hinted  that  dressmakers'  prices  and 
charges  for  sundries  are  so  high  that  they  tind  it 
cheaper  to  buy  dresses  with  skirts  and  jackets  ready 
made  ami  trimmed,  and  the  Silkworm  on  comparison 
and  impiiry  finds  this  to  be  the  case  in  many  instances. 
At  Mr.  Peter  Robinson's,  Oxford-street,  for  example, 
one  can  procure  a  thoroughly  good  linsey  dress  with 
skirt  and  jaeket,  made  and  trimmed  with  braid,  for 
!C'2  17s.  (jd.,  ineluding  the  material  and  lining  for  the 
bi.>dice.  These  dresses  can  be  had  in  all  colours  and 
shades.  1  noticed  some  very  Inindsome  braided  poplin 
tlresses,  grey,  green,  black,  and  browu,  ornamented 
with  wide  Russia  braid ;  these  dresses  were  very 
elegant.  Otheis  of  I’aris  poplin,  braided  with  line 
Russia  braid,  were  suitable  for  young  ladies. 

I  saw  velveteen  suits  both  short  and  long,  in  black, 
violet,  brown,  and  blue  velveteen.  The  long  velveteen 
suits  were  plainly  trimmed  with  white  braid,  which  re¬ 
lieved  the  blaek  and  produced  a  very  stylish  effeet. 
The  short  dresses  are  trimmed  with  satin,  with  jet,  auJ 
with  braid, 

.lupous  for  short  dresses  were  made  of  grey  ami 
other  tpiiet  colours  in  eamlets  and  other  materials, 
edged  with  fluted  scarlet  merino,  and  headed  with 
a  handsome  bead  and  braid  trimming.  These  flutings 
eau  be  had  in  blue,  brown,  violet,  or  in  any  colour  to 
order.  The  jupons  are  beautifully  made,  well  gored, 
:nid  the  flutings  stitched  down  s.)  that  they  cannot  get 
out  of  their  folds.  The  price  is  most  reasouable — 
sixteen-and-six. 

And  I  saw  short  linsey  eostutnes  very  neatly  and 
prettily  made,  and  poplin  dresses  trimmed  witli  vel¬ 
veteen.  One  short  ilress  eonsisteil  of  a  foitrreau  of 
blaek  poplin,  edged  with  jet,  worn  over  a  scarlet  jupou 
richly  trimmed.  I  saw  jupons  trimmed  with  the  leather 
cloth  that  eau  bo  washed  w  ith  a  sponge. 

1  admire.l  some  new  designs  for  ilressing-gowns  and 
morning  dresses.  One  was  of  scarlet  twill,  embroidered 
w  ith  tlow ers  i>f  the  s.une  colour.  It  was  made  of  tho 
'•  NN'iitteau”  shape,  till  in  one,  ami  the  folds  over  ttio 
back  were  most  gracefully  arranged.  Another  of  pink 
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fiamicl  was  trimmed  with  quilted  lilack  satin.  (Juilte  l 
satin,  like  a  square  liabit-shirt,  formed  a  ‘‘yoke’’ 
Avlience  flowed  the  folds  of  this  elegant  wrapper.  The 
sleeves  were  trimmed  to  correspond,  and  the  whole 
cilect  was  cliarming. 

Ihit  the  dressing-gowns  of  the  season  prtr  cxcdloicc 
are  those  formed  of  Erench  cashmere,  and  which  can 
be  worn  as  a  morning  diess.  A  rich  Oriental  pattern 
on  different  grounds  of  the  tinest  cashmeie  will  make  a 
more  fascinating  roh'-(h-cliamhtx  than  will  be  imagined 
from  mere  description.  1  saw  thc.se  robes  in  blue, 
violet,  scarlet,  green,  and  white.  'I'hc  rich  colouring 
on  these  grounds  has  a  wonderful  effect.  Mr.  Peter 
Ivobinson  has  them  ready-made  as  jackets  and  skirts, 
as  dres-sing-gowns  all  in  one,  and  as  tight-fitting  morn¬ 
ing  dresses.  'I'he  material  can  also  be  had  by  the  piece. 

In  cloaks  I  noticed  some  lovely  velvets,  trimmed  with 
sealskin,  and  others  with  givbe ;  astracau  jackets,  too, 
<if  quite  a  new  shape ;  velvet  shawls  in  all  colours,  and 
i-Mic  striped  black  and  white. 

Among  dresses  I  remarked  mixed  fabiics  of  silk  and 
wool,  shot  with  various  colours;  Xorwich  poplins  with 
brocaded  flov.ers  on  them,  very  rich  and  handsome; 
French  poplins  with  large  bouquets  of  bright  llowers. 
'I  hon  1  saw  some  French  grey  silks,  with  white  satin 
stripes,  and  bouquets  of  roses  and  fern-leaves  raised  on 
them.  IJlack  silk  dresses  with  field-flowers  bi-ocaded  on 
them  were  also  shown  me,  and  look  very  gay  and  cheerful 
at  this  se.ason.  And  1  closed  my  inspccliou  here  with 
seeing  some  light  and  elegant  dresses  of  tarlatan  and 
tulle  in  black  and  white,  which  are  in  good  taste  and 
most  inexpensive. 

Now  to  iMadame  Lc  Prince,  llegcnt-strcct,  to  see  her 
French  bonnets  unpacked.  These  bonnets  arc  sent 
direct  from  Paris,  and  the  Silkworm  was  invited  to  be 
present  at  the  opening  of  the  case. 

The  bonnets  vary  in  price  from  one  guinea  to  three 
or  four,  but  the  “  guinea  bonnets’’  having  excited  my 
curiosity,  it  is  with  these  that  my  work  of  criticising 
principally  lies.  I  find  that  ^ladamc  Ee  Prince  has 
bonnets  at  this  price  made  in  good  velvet  of  the  newest 
form,  and  tastefully  made  and  trimmed.  I  remarked 
one  of  black  velvet,  with  black  lace  and  cherry  velvet 
trimming;  another  of  violet  velvet,  with  white  satin 
trimming  and  strings;  another  of  French  grey  and 
cerise  velvet;  yet  another  of  Bismarck  brown,  with 
gold  pendants — of  course  at  higher  prices.  Flowers  and 
feathers  of  great  beauty  may  be  had,  but  it  is  ])leasant 
to  obtain  for  so  small  a  sum  a  nice  little  coquettish 
velvet  bonnet  direct  from  Paris,  and  to  know  that  these 
bonnets  come  over  every  fortnight,  so  that  there  are 
always  novelties  to  be  seen  and  bought. 

The  Silkworm  mentioncil  in  a  previous  number  the 
French  boots  and  slippers  that  are  to  be  obtained  here, 
but  there  are  some  new  rosettes  which  are  worthy  of  a 
passing  notice.  They  are  formed  of  silk  cord,  orna- 
*  mented  with  beads,  and  inclose  a  silver,  pearl,  or 

p  steel  buckle,  through  which  a  cherry  rib’non  is  passed; 

I  tiny  tassels  complete  tlie.se  elegant  rosettes. 

II  ran  in  for  a  moment  to  Mr.  Benson’s,  Boml-strect, 
to  look  at  she  watches,  which  arc  made  chiedy  of  plain 
♦  gohl,  with  monograms  in  enamel  or  diamomls,  ‘’nj)- 

■  pliqued  on’’  or  flush  with  the  surface.  'I  hey  arc  worn 


so  small  that  they  arc  far  more  like  loc’KCts  than  the 
pendants  worn  now. 

AVatches  for  hunting,  riding,  &c.,  arc  made  in  ebony 
cases  inlaiil  with  silver :  these  are  new  and  very 
fashionable. 

And  I  saw  a  watch-chain  that  went  round  the  neck 
through  a  litile  clasp  of  gold  set  with  a  pearl  in  the 
centre;  a  locket  dej)cndcd  from  t'.ii.s,  and  the  chain 
extended  to  the  waist,  where  it  hehl  a  tiny  watch. 
This  arrangement  permits  of  the  loeket  being  placed 
cither  high  or  low  upon  the  neck,  and  can  be  worn 
both  in  day  and  evening  toilet. 

Next  month  I  shall  inspect  novelties  at  Alcssrs.  Jays', 
Kegent-street. 

lu  concluding  her  labours,  the  Silkworm  regrets  that 
she  is  unable  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  one  or 
two  of  her  corre.spoiulents.  She  is  not  permitted,  nor 
would  she  like,  to  ••  spin”  anywhere  but  at  houses  of 
unquestionable  rc.spectability,  and  that  is  v.hy  she  can¬ 
not  Set  forth  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  sho])S  asked 
about.  Were  she  less  particular  in  her  spinning  there 
might  be  another  “alarming  sacrilice” — not  at  the 
boiiti'jre.  A  very  merry  Christmas  to  all  and  each  is 
the  last  spinning  this  year  of 
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send  or  receive  a  well-written  letter  is  not  an 
X  everyday  occurrence.  A  short  note  may  come  to 
yon,  or  you  may  forward  one,  without  much  fear  of 
criticism;  an  invitation  to  dinner  from  him  whose 
kitchen  is  good  wilt  probably  not  be  scrutinised  severely, 
and  your  acceptance  will  most  likely  not  be  subjected 
to  rigid  examination.  For  all  that  it  is  not  impo.ssible, 
even  in  so  simple  a  task  as  saying  “  Yes”  to  an  invita¬ 
tion,  that  a  man  or  woman  may  err.  Is  it  seldom  that 
you  read,  “So-and-.so  vill  have  much  pleasure  in 
accepting,  &c.  &c. ?’  AVhy  The  pleasure  in 

acctp)ting  is  pre.sent,  although  the  pleasure  of  eating 
the  dinner  or  dancing  the  dance  is  to  come.  AVritc, 
therefore,  the  present  tense,  and  say  what  you  mean — 
viz.,  that  you  hare  much  pleasure  in,  ike.  &c.  If  wo 
could  give  a  litile  time — but  there  are  so  many  maga¬ 
zines  and  novels  to  read  that  one  never  has  a  minute  to 
.spare — to  tensatiou  as  well  as  sensation,  we  should  not 
be  less  agrec.able  or  loss  respected,  and  if  wo  spelled  as 
well  as  we  drisscd  it  would  not  be  amiss.  Our  careful, 
sensitive  friend,  whom  we  would  not  pain  on  any 
account,  is  not  enraptured  with  our  conqdimcnt  when 
we  write  that  we  found  him  so  agrcahle  the  other 
evening.  A  respectable  vowel  like  c  ought  not  to  bo 
turned  out  of  so  nice  a  word  as  agreeable  just  bec.''iuse 
we  have  not  taken  the  trouble  t<i  master  the  fact  that, 
like  love-birds,  two  c's  perch  side  by  side  in  that  very 
proper  adjective.  The  mastering  of  the  fact,  moreover, 
is  not  very  dillicult  if  we  note  that  it  is  a  coni))ound 
word,  of  which  the  llrst  part  is  agree,  and  the  second 
able.  AVith  this  in  one’s  mind,  we  shall  not  fail  to 
hurl  the  wonl  with  the  opposite  nuaning — di.sagive- 
able — correctly  at  our  enemy’s  head. 

^lark  that  expressions  fail  signally  in  force  when 
the  right  letters  are  absent  or  wrong  ones  preasent. 
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^Vlla  would  credit  a  man  that  hekires  in  never  so 
grand  a  system  of  morals  ?  Who  would  earc  for  her 
who  wished  for  never  so  small  a  settlement  for  her 
seperale  use  and  maintenance  ?  When  roverty  comes 
iu  at  the  door,  Love  Hies  out  at  the  window — and  hhe 
who  would  exchange  in  this  unfeeling  way  a  handsome 
well-fitting  a,  the  tirst  of  vowels  and  the  leader  of  all, 
for  a  second-class  letter,  fifth  iu  rank  only,  sues,  indeed, 
in  forma  paiijK  i-ir.  'Would  any  discerning  man  attend 
to  a  rccomcndiitluii,  meanly  so  putV  The  recomcinlir'g 
shortcomings  would  be  visited,  surely,  on  the  ncomnukd. 
Now,  one  would  not  be  prone  to  write  emw ml  instead 
of  coniiiund — then  why,  because  the  particle  rc  is 
prefixed,  should  the  mistake  occur?  There  is  some 
use,  it  is  said,  iu  saving  pence,  but  what  can  we  do 
with  these  abstracted  m's'f — they  have  no  value,  except 
when  iu  their  right  place,  as  in  commerce,  for  example. 
The  same  niggardliness  of  conduct  is  pursued  to  the 
dctiiment  of  well-behaved  words  like  accommodate, 
commemorate,  and  connubial,  whilst  blunders  are  even 
made  in  the  hcfuinKj. 

Few  of  us,  perhaps,  would  write  at  all  if  we  were  to 
wait  till  we  could  write  well,  or  properly,  say.  Wc 
spiak  not  of  our  w'ritcrs  for  the  i)res3,  our  great 
publicists,  modern  novelists,  essayists,  and  reviewers. 
Kings  c.au  do  no  wrong,  and  Court  Circulars,  the  chro¬ 
niclers  of  kings,  have  a  right  to  the  same  cxemjjtion 
from  remark  or  rebuke.  The  great  Lindlcy,  whose 
surname  was  ilurray,  wrote  his  grammar  not  for  the 
Tyrants  of  Syracuse  but  for  the  Syracusans. 

As  for  the  comma  and  the  colon,  and  other  points  of 
interest  and  value,  we  dare  not  speak  of  them.  A  state, 
which  it  would  be  difilcult  to  distinguish  from  coma, 
would  result,  for  as  considling  physicians  in  cases  of 
a  variety  of  diseased  and  ailing  words  and  phrases, 
we  know  the  strong  objections  entertained  by  the  femi¬ 
nine  iniml  for  anything  that  sounds  or  looks  like 
punctuation.  This  delicate  imrtion  of  the  frame  of  a 
page  we  leave  for  another  opportunity,  which  wc  hope 
to  find  next  month,  wdien  we  will  continue,  if  l\Ir.  Ileeton 
will  permit  us,  our  diagnosis  of  some  other  of  the  forms 
of  disease  and  decay — unconsidered  trilles,  if  you  will — 
to  which  letters  are  liable. 
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HAVE  an  album  by  my  side. 

And  for  the  hundredth  time  I  quiz  it ; 

Fond  memories  that  have  well  nigh  died 
Arc  mingled  with  thoso  carten-dc-vinite ; 

A  lot  of  pretty  girls  I  find, 

I’age  after  page  in  sweet  succession. 

And  scarcely  one  1  call  to  mind 

But’s  held  my  heart  in  firm  possession. 

Tlierc's  Hannah,  perhaps  the  first  I  loved, 

1 1  was  a  boyish,  eager  passion  ; 

Her  little  hand  so  tightly  gloved. 

Her  dress  would  now  be  out  of  fashion : 

But  yet  her  face,  her  smiling  eyes. 

Her  nut-brown  hair  brushed  off  her  forehead. 
Bring  back  sweet  memories  I  prize. 

And  now  she’s  married — oh !  how  horrid ! 


Then  Emma,  simple  as  a  child — 

Our  pew  at  church  was  just  before  her — 

Has  many  a  long  discourse  beguiled. 

For,  schoolboy  like,  I  did  adore,  her  ! 

Louisa,  rattling,  full  of  play, 

A  wee  bit,  p'raps,  too  fond  of  flirting. 

Is  really  fi.xed  at  last,  they  say. 

So  won't  men's  hearts  tigain  be  hurting. 

Selena,  stately  as  a  queen. 

Looks  from  the  next  leaf  like  a  goddess, 

And  even  in  her  carte  is  seen 
The  perfect  fitting  of  her  botlice. 

She’s  married  too,  1  heard  last  week. 

Yet  once  I  used  my  suit  to  urge  on  ; 

But  then  I  never  had  much  “  cheek,” 

And  ho— mar! — is  a  surgeon ! 

Dear  Minnie  I  shall  ne'er  forget ; 

One  day  we  walked  and  talked  together. 

Out  “  incnicking,”  and  I  have  yet 
A  tiny  sprig  of  faded  heather ; 

And  when  she  gave  me  it,  that  day. 

She  let  me  kiss  her — how  it  thrilled  me  ! 

And  last  July  she  ran  aw.ay 

With  Tom  Carew — it  almost  killed  me ! 

Dark  Winnie  to  my  mind  brings  back 
Wild  Cambria's  rugged  vales  and  mountains, 
And  memories  of  the  grand  old  “  Stack,” 

“St.  Govaiu’s,”  and  its  wondrous  fountains. 

I  walked  on  “  Tenby’s”  beach  again, 

Down  “  Jlilford  Haven’’!  am  bo.ating; 

And  M’innie's  laugh,  with  soft  refrain, 

Upon  my  ears  again  is  floating. 

Agnes,  curls  clustering  round  her  head, 

Is  looking,  oh !  so  like  a  fairy  ! 

And  little  Annie  who  is  dead, 

1  have  her,  with  her  sister  Mary  ! 

JMaude's  photograph  for  ever  brings 
A  certain  Christmas  back  before  me ; 

And  Janie  in  the  spirit  sings 

A  song  that  casts  a  sad  spell  o’er  me. 

Blunt  Bessie's  laqghing,  merry  face 

Shows  how  she  loves  to  tease  and  banter ; 
And  that  is  Blanche  who  used  to  race 
With  me  when  we  went  for  a  canter. 

I’ve  lots  of  other  girls — ^fair  maids 
I’ve  met  at  archery  and  croquet — 

Whom  I  have  kissed  in  quiet  glades, 

Wlio've  given  me  rosebuds  from  their 
bouquet. 

Belles  of  the  ball,  the  race,  the  “  Row,” 

From  haughty  Kate  to  jolly  Alice, 

Julia  the  belle  of  “Fcnlea  Hall,” 

Lucy  I  met  at  Sydenham  Palace. 

A  truce,  though,  to  my  list  of  carten, 

I’m  single  still,  still  fickle-hearted ; 

I  got  a  lot  of  Cupid's  darts. 

Yet  from  no  fatal  wound  have  smarted. 

A.  A.  D. 
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the  dry  and  rainy  seasons ;  during  tlie  one  tlie  earth  is 
saturated  with  moisture,  during  tlie  other  parched 
with  thirst.  The  time  for  potting  is  from  October  to 
December,  so  it  is  not  too  late  to  procure  them. 

They  flower  from  February 
— to  April,  dry  off  from  March 
-  ■■V  I  to  June,  and  nut  till  October. 

s===n  — ^ —  111®  general  rule  of  culture  is 

_  _  this :  when  the  plants  start 

i  iiito  growth  give  plenty  of 

—  - —  water  and  sun,  keep  them 

I  growing  vigorously  until  after 

I  T  the  flowers  have  faded,  then 

5  , 1  I  ^ _ *117  them  off  gradually,  by 

i  '  1  watering  less  and  less,  till  the 

1  -  leaves  wither.  Place  them  in 

fji  \  •  1  1  a  dry  airy  jilace,  without  re- 

r  I  moving  them  from  the  pots, 

_  until  the  season  of  growth. 

1,  I  The  soil  shouhl  be  sandy  loam 

;t  /mJ  j-] -  for  almost  all  the  species. 

rV  i  Never  .allow  water  to  stand 

i  ~  round  the  roots. 

_ _  I  bese  are  but  general  rules : 

I  ^^8  '"1;  special  cultural  directions  will 

jnlW  ‘‘  I  i”  Ci''®a  w’hcn  we  tre.at  of 

jffflffigSferKa  I  I  each  species.  We  can.  how- 

I  ever,  only  describe  a  few  of 

iuRInlliiy  fbose  best  adapted  for  the 

RKk  ni^  I  house.  To  those  who  would 

|.'  r  '  —  see  their  beauty  we  recommend 

^  ;  .  ^Icssrs.  Rarr  and  Sugden's 

^  f  Album  o  f  Bulbous  Plants,  which 

'  '  ’5)  can  be  seen  at  12,  King-street, 

Covent-gardeu. 
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The  ixia,  sparaxis,  tritonias,  and  baLianas  are  best 
suited  for  indoor  cultiv.ation. 

The  ixia  arc  all  bulbs  of  easy  prowtli,  and  remark¬ 
able  for  the  brilliancy  of  their  Howers.  About  the 
latter  part  of  November,  or  earlier  if  the  bulbs  begin 
to  grow,  ^hey  shoi^ld 

sandy  loam  and  one  , 

part  peaty  earth,  with  IT  >• 

a  very  llU' 
decomposed 
plant  in  m 


the  window.  The  Ixia  viridiflora  is  a  most  lovely  species, 
'i'he  leaves  arc  very  slender,  the  llower-spike  long,  pro¬ 
ducing  from  ten  to  thirty  flowers.  It  is  dillicult  to 
describe  the  beauty  of  these  flowers :  the  petals  are  of  a 
peculiarly  vivid  green,  the  base  of  each  is  black,  the 

stamens  are  large  ami 
'  ' .  ^  yellow  hue  ;  the 

^  contrast  ismost  beau- 

■  '  A  tiful.  Tlie  Ixia  viri- 

■5r\.  -  4  dillora  is  a  very  free 

I  bloomer;  it  was  in- 

E*'  Cape  about  the  year 

I  1780.  AVe  subjoin  a 

,  list  of  the  names  and 

colours  of  the  ixias 
thatareto  b(‘obtaine<l 
of  Messrs.  Barr  and 

'  Adonis,  dark  rose ; 

Aimablc,  lemon,  rose- 

yellow,  black  centre ; 
Aurora,  pink ;  Brutus, 
^•ellow,  crimson  centre ;  Bucei)halus,  rose 
Campana,  white,  purple  centre;  Charlotte, 
nson  ;  Clarus,  deep  primrose,  crimson  centre ; 
i,  white,  rose-purple  centre  ;  Conqueror,  red, 
rellow;  Constance,  rich  yellow,  dark  eye; 
Ics,  beautiful  ccri.se;  Diana,  white,  rose- 
lentre ;  Emma,  carmine ;  Iksther,  delicate 
rose-purple  centre ;  Eaunus,  sidjihur,  rose- 
;ntrc;  Golden  Drop,  goMen  yellow,  crim.son 
centre;  Hector,  rose-purple, 
black  centre;  llcmisplicre, 
white,  black  centre;  Hercules, 
white,  rose-lilac  centre;  Hy- 
brida  longi flora,  rose,  black 
centre ;  Lady  Slade,  rose,  ruby 
centre;  Lilacina,  lilac;  Longi- 
flora,  apricot  colour;  Longi- 
flora  purpurea,  rosc-i)urple ; 
Longitlora  rosea,  rose  ;  Alacu- 
HHK  lo.sa,  ros(*,  rose  centre ;  Alagni- 

ficus,  orange,  crimson  centre; 
Marvellous,  golden  yellow, 
black  centre;  Noia,  white, 

fsSSCSS-  rose  centre;  Dallas,  primrose, 

puiqile  centre ;  I’haroa h,  salmon 
centre;  I’lautus, 
bright  orange,  purple  centre ; 
rurpurca  major,  white  and 
'  purple ;  I’urpurca  striata, 

white,  strijjcd  purple  ;  Bosa- 
lie,  wliitc,  rose  centre  ;  llosca 
'  maculata,  lilac,  spotted  rose ; 

Bosea  multillora,  reose,  ruby 
wmSp^  '  centre  ;  Bosea  plena,  rose 

j)ink  ;  Suljihurea  caj)itata,  sul- 
])hur,  black  centre ;  '1  heseus, 
•  white,  rose  -  purpli*  centre  ; 

OHh'  ‘  Titus,  golden  yellow,  black 

rSSK  '  ^  Centre  ;  Viridiflora,  sea  green, 

^  black  centre.  For  the  spa- 

culture  of  the 

The  plants  composing  the 
genus  tritonia  are  closely 
allied  to  the  ixia  and  sparaxis. 
In  form  they  vary  greatly  one 
from  the  other,  some  being 


little  well- 
dung  ; 
clean 

pots,  fdl  the  pots 
about  an  inch  deep 
nith  sm.all  crocks  to 
secure  good  drainage, 
as  the  j)lant  never 
thrives  if  the  earth 
around  the  roots  be¬ 
come  sodden. 

Place  the  pots  in  a 
cool  jdace  till  the 
plants  begin  to  grow, 
when  they  shouhl  be 
placed  in  a  strong 
light  on  a  shelf  close 
to  the  window.  As  a  general  ndc  all  bulbs  should 
bo  grow'n  as  clo.se  to  the  window  as  possible,  as 
thus  the  leaves  are  shorter  and  of  a  better  colour,  and 
the  plants  do  not  become  drawn,  weak,  or  sickly. 

Do  not  .attempt  to  force  these  plants  in  the  green¬ 
house  or  pit ;  they  do  not  bear  it  well,  and  arc  defi¬ 
cient  in  size  and  number  of  flowers.  'J'lie  temperature 
sullicicnt  to  grow  them  is  about  forty  degrees  at  night 
and  si.xty  by  day. 

Five  or  six  bulbs  in  a  ten-  ' 

inch  pot  arc  quite  suflicient, 
but  be  careful  when  jilanting 
not  to  mix  the  varieties,''  as 
the  bulbs  in  a  dry  state  arc  ^ 

very  much  alike.  Label  each 
pot  distinctly.  By  the  end  of 
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funnel-shaped,  others  salver-shai)eil,  and,  again,  others 
are  bell-shaped. 

The  same  cidture  is  used  for  the  tritonia  as  for  the 
i.xia.  The  Tritonia  ro.sca  has  deep  rose  blossoms  ;  the 
Tritonia  crocata  bears  Hov  ers  of  a  bright  orange.  'J'here 
are  many  varieties,  but  these  two  are  best  adapted  for 
the  window. 

The  babiana  is  a  very  handsome  genus  of  Cape  bulbs, 
with  hairy  leaves  and  brilliant  llowers.  They  are 
natives  of  arid  plains,  and  during  their  growing  season 
will  bear  mueh  wet,  and  vhen  dry  will  not  be  injured 
by  great  heat.  In  their  native  haunts  the  ground  often 
becomes  powdery,  and  the  bulbs  lie  exposed  to  the  sun. 

'I'he  general  treatment  proscribed  for  ixias  will  suit 
them  well.  The  soil  should  be  kept  open  by  suflicient 
sand,  yet  should  be  rich :  two  parts  sandy  loam  and 
one  part  black  leaf  mould  will  be  found  to  answer  well. 
These  plants  arc  very  subject  to  the  attacks  of  the  red 
spider,  for  which  constant  syringing  is  the  remedy.  It 
is  to  be  remembered  that  in  this  an  ounce  of  prevention 
is  worth  a  pound  of  cure,”  for  when  the  red  spider  once 
makes  a  home  iu  the  hairy  leaves  it  is  very  didicult  to 
elislodge  him.  Seedlings  arc  easily  raised,  and  flower 
the  thiril  year. 

The  Rabiana  rubro  cyanca  is  a  very  handsome 
jilant.  The  flowers  are  very  luilliant,  the  colom-s  dark 
blue  and  dazzling  crimson,  the  leaves  broad,  covered 
with  hairy  down.  If  not  exposed  to  too  strong  a  light, 
the  bloom  lasts  a  long  lime.  A  pot  of  this  bulb  in  full 
bloom  is  one  of  the  most  splendid  ornaments  of  a 
sitting-room,  and  the  Atrocyana,  blue;  Attraction, 
blue,  branching;  (ieneral  .Scott,  jiurjde  and  white 
(new)  ;  Pallida ;  Rosen  grandis  (new) :  Speeiosa,  large 
violet  flowers  (new)  ;  Villosa,  Fine  mixed,  are  all  good 
specimens  of  this  genus. 

The  neriue  are  beautiful  bulbs,  and  should  be  planted 
in  rich  loam,  j'e.at,  and  saud  iu  equal  pro])ortions.  Two 
things  are  necessary  to  be  remcmliered  iu  their  culture  : 
plenty  of  light,  water,  .and  air  during  its  growth,  and 
during  and  after  its  flowering,  and  an  entire  rest  from 
Ajnil  to  August. 

The  Nerinc  curvigolia  is  a  fine  species,  with  glitter¬ 
ing  scarlet  flowers.  Nerine  coruscaus  has  large  umbels 
of  tliining  salmon-coloured  flowers,  and  is  the  most 
common  species.  Nerine  sarniensis  is  the  far-famed 
Guernsey  lily.  ^Icssrs.  Rarr  and  Sugden  have  a  won¬ 
derful  collection  of  these  last-named. 

All  these  Cape  bulbs  may  be  procured  at  12,  King- 
.strect.  Covent  (iarden,  at  a  sm.all  cost.  They  are  well 
ada]>ted  for  the  long  boxes  as  shown  in  our  October 
mmih.er,  which  can  be  fitted  into,  or  hang  from,  the 
window.  Some  of  these  Cape  bulbs  do  well  in  j.inli- 
mts  in  particular,  the  'I'ritonia  crecata  is  extensively 
grn-,  n  at  t'li\  eden,  the  .‘•eat  of  the  Duchess  of  Suther¬ 
land.  by  Mr.  Fleming,  for  the  spring  jardincts,  of  which 
we  have  .already  gi\en  many  illnsuatioiis. 

A\'e  shall  be  enabl.d  in  a.n  early  mmilx'r  to  give 
upr.  ntations  of  some  of  the  beautiful  flora  of  Abys- 
;  inia..  which  we  hop  '  to  '  aeclimatiseil  .shortly  in  this 
country.  A  cow.  ;po-'  hut.  long  re'id.at  at  Jlassowah, 
a’ld  who  was  inlima,  ly  acquaintc  l  with  King  Theo- 
dorc'.s  court,  fheti'hed  the  llowers  from  which  the  en- 
gratings  have  been  m.ade. 


Axswras  to  CoxuxDr.uMS  axd  Doudle  Acrostics  ix  “Einixos’s 
Cnr.i»in.vs  Annual,”  Eighiu  Season  (Pui/c  71). 

Jlorc  prog  no  sticks  (more  prognostics). 

Etc.ansc  he  shonld  not  trifle  with  his  latter  t'nj. 

Ho  w.Ts  down  in  tlie  month,  and  went  to  blubber. 

Tlirce  miserable  comforters. 

Slie  pulled  Ilia  cars  and  trod  on  his  com. 

Ilccauso  she  h.id  her  Tobit  (too  hit). 

Because  his  tail  comes  out  of  his  head. 

I. 

1.  GulA.  2.  OrloAV.  3.  XumA.  1.  ElY. 

ir. 

1.  Perl.  2.  EriN.  3.  HeuK. 

III. 

1.  WauT.  2.  EjE.  3.  Atnlaut.A.  1.  ItcadcB. 


THE  ENG I.l I IWO AN '.S  CON VJ': R.SAZ ION E. 

ryo  HAVE  CIIEEIlErL,  GltATEFEL  ITBES  is  of  the  first 
A-  impoi  tanco,  aud  that  we  waste  as  mnch  coal  as  we  nse  there 
can  ho  little  donht.  A  correspondent  referring  to  this  buhjoct  calls 
onr  attention  to  a  li  tter  of  Samncl  lYarrcu’s  which  bears  precisely 
on  the  point.  lie  olTers  the  following  practical  suggestion,  which  be 
says  he  derived  frora  the  Piii'.dt  r  some  years  ago.  Ordinary  fire- 
prates,  as  we  nil  know,  liave  open  bars  at  the  bottom ;  lire  resnlt 
of  which  of  course  is  to  idace  the  coal  between  two  draughts,  aud 
nsnres  rapid  consumption  and  diminished  heat  iu  the  apartment. 
Now,  to  mate  otie  scuttle  of  coal  go  us  far  as  three,  send  for  aa 
ironmonger  or  Machsmith,  and  order  him  to  take  the  measure  of 
tlie  bottom  of  your  grate  and  make  yon  a  sheet-iron  jdate  about 
one-sixth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  or  even  less,  which,  if  your  grate 
be  large,  will  cost  you  2s.  Simply  lay  this  on  the  bottom  of  the 
prate,  then  let  your  servant  lay  aud  light  yonr  firo  us  usii.il.  It 
will  soon  burn  up.  but  yon  must  keep  pretty  open  tho  lowest  bar, 
so  as  to  secure  a  slight  draught.  When  tho  fire  ha.s  began  to  burn 
p.vke  it  gently  from  beneath,  and  tho  flame  will  gradually  get 
through  tho  entire  mass  of  coals,  the  iron  plate  beneath  gets  red 
hot,  and  so  keeps  np  a  constant  combnstion,  at  the  same  time 
dispersing  the  Iieat  through  the  room,  instead  of  its  being  sent  np 
the  chimney,  tims  entirely  consnming  tho  coal,  instead  of  filliug 
the  hearth  with  ashes.  Mr.  IVarreu  says — “  In  my  own  house  I 
tried  the  experiment  for  a  week  in  the  breakfast-room,  then  in  the 
dining-room,  thou  in  the  kitchen,  with  uniform  aud  complete 
sncccss ;  and  then  I  had  the  sheet-iron  plate  put  into  every  fire¬ 
place — and  there  aro  a  many  fhronghont  the  honse — with  c.-jnal 
sncccss.  So  I  do  with  the  firipluco  in  my  official  residence. 
When  tho  fire  is  once  made  np,  say  about  10  a.m.,  for  tho  day,  an 
occasional  poke,  and  possibly  a  single  replenishment,  sufUccs  for 
the  day.  In  my  own  case,  and  also  at  my  hotel  here,  wlicro  throe 
scuttles  were  required  one  now  suffices.”  This  is  certainly  worth 
the  attention  of  all  Domestic  Englishwomen. 

Antiquary. — Tlicro  is,  no  doubt,  a  close  connection  hetween 
Christmas  and  the  ancient  Uoman  saturnalia.  Towards  tho  end 
of  December  all  the  Homan  towns  were  in  an  nnnsnal  motion, 
and  the  children  everywhere  invoking  Saturn;  nothing  was  to  be 
seen  hat  tables  spread  out  for  feasting,  aud  nothing  heard  hot 
shouts  of  merriment ;  all  bn.  lucss  was  dismissed,  and  none  at 
woik  hnt  cooks  and  confectioners  ;  no  account  of  expons  s  was  to 
be  kept,  and  it  appears  that  one-t:  nt’.i  part  of  a  man’s  income  was 
to  bo  appropriated  to  this  jollity.  All  exertion  of  mind  and  body 
was  foi-bidJe-.i,  except  for  the  pnrpascs  of  recreation;  nothing  to 
be  read  or  recited  which  did  not  provoke  mirth  adapted  to  tlio 
season  and  tho  placo.  No  one  was  allowed  to  ho  angry,  and  bo 
who  was  played  on,  if  ho  loved  his  own  comfort,  wonld  be  tho  first 
to  langh.  Glasses  of  all  sizes  were  to  ho  ready,  and  all  wire  to 
dunk  when  and  what  they  chose.  None  Imt  tho  most  tki'..'al 
mnslcians  and  tamhlers  worn  rdlowcd  to  pciforni,  for  those  pcojde 
are  worlli  nnthi'  g  nnlc.-s  oxqnivitc,  as  tho  S.itnrnai'anlaws  decr'cl. 
Such  was  tho  Homan  S-sturnalia,  tho  favoaritc  popuDr  rocrcatioa 
of  Paganism ;  and  as  the  snorts  and  games  of  tlio  people  o  iilist 
tho  date  of  their  empi.'c-’,  pud  are  carried  with  them,  ho.vc.ct 
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the  y  may  change  their  name  and  place  in  the  globe,  the  pleasures 
of  the  Saturnalia  were  too  well  adapted  to  their  tastes  to  ho  for¬ 
gotten.  The  Saturnalia,  therefore,  long  generated  the  most  ex¬ 
traordinary  institutions  amongst  tho  nations  of  modern  Kurope, 
and,' what  seems  more  extraordinary  than  tho  unknown  origin  of 
the  p.-irent  absurdity  itsilf,  the  Suturualia  crept  into  the  Christ¬ 
mas  offices  of  tho  Christian  Church  itself. 

Mns.  C.  AND  Otiikh  Tnql’ibkhs.  The  Stoliii'f-Kiiittcr's 
Shiwml  is  to  he  procured  of  Messrs.  Johnstone,  Hunter,  and  Co., 
Ediiihnrgh,  who  will  forward  it  on  receipt  of  seven  stamps. 

Miss  CoNYcna.  Miss  Beard,  C<i,  Berners-street.  disposes  of 
ladies’  work,  and  has  the  only  estahlislimcnt  of  the  kind  that  wo 
can  r.  commend. 

J.  ’I’.  WiNKWontn.  The  pattern  for  tiie  I'nssia  Hood  can  ho 
obtained  of  Madamo  GouhanJ,  Bithhone-placo.  I’attcrns 
of  Zouave  ■Tackefs  appeared  in  tho  .July  number,  and  since  they 
became  fashionable  wo  have  given  many  patterns  of  them.  Your 
suggestion  as  to  the  fichu  for  an  tlJcrly  lady  shall  bo  attended  to, 
ns  well  ns  some  other  of  your  hints.  A  book  upon  etiquette 
will  shortly  be  published  by  Messrs.  Ward,  I.ock,  and  Tyler, 
Warwick  House,  I’atcrnostor-row.  Miss  Kate  Dnllio,  1(M1,  Oxford- 
street,  has  very  elegant  cni's  of  the  kind  yon  refer  to,  and  makes 
them  of  all  sizes,  from  tho  tiny  rosettes  to  a  more  advanced  period 
in  life,  l-'alse  or  additional  hair  is  imi-  h  worn  by  elderly  ladies, 
and  can  bn  e.rrauged  to  d..fy  detection,  if  it  matches  exactly  and 
tho  parting  is  not  wide,  or  tho  hair  on  tho  he.id  so  thin  ns  to 
render  a  m.a's  of  hair  at  the  back  an  absurdity.  To  increase  the 
hair  cold  water  is  tho  safest  application.  The  Silkworm  thanks 
.T.  T.  W.  for  tho  kind  appreciation  of  her  fpinnings. 

Tho  Silkworm’s  thanks  are  due  to  L.  W.,  A  Scn.-cniiinn,  and 
Two  SisTiius  for  their  kind  letters.  She  is  much  pleas-d  to  bo 
of  service  to  them. 

C.  C.  writes — “  Will  tho  Silkworm  be  good  enough  to  say  what 
are  tho  ‘  Kind  ir-Cartcn  toys’  C.  C.  hears  of.  and  where  they  arc  to 
be  had  ?  A  stamp  is  inclosed,  ns  C.  C.  cannot  wait  till  next  mouth 
for  tho  nns  ver  in  the  Enci.isiiwomax's  Domestic  3I.vg.i7.ini;.’’ 
[C.  C.  is  referred  to  the  September  number  of  this  Magazine, 
where  a  full  account  of  Kindcr-darten  toys  is  given.  Jlr.  Jlyers’ 
address  is  l.'i,  B  rners-street.  Oxford-street 

Cr.  F.  A  fuurrran  is  cut  and  gored  in  tlie  same  way  a  dress  is. 
only  it  must  bo  six  inches  shorter  than  tlie  petticoat. 

An  Industkious  T.vtier.  We  nro  unable  at  present  to  comply 
with  your  request. 

A  Cocxrr.Y  Itn.vDER  of  the  Enomsiiwoman's  Doiir.tTic 
Magazine.  Y'our  brocaded  black  silk  dress  will  bo  very  useful 
as  afouvrenn  cr  tunic,  now  so  fashionable.  It  can  be  worn  over 
any  coloured  silk,  and  will  look  handsome  if  trimmed,  as  yon  pro¬ 
pose,  with  lace.  A  healing  of  jet  beads  gives  stylo  to  tho  lace 
trimming.  Cut  and  gore  tho  silk  as  for  a  il^ess,  only  six  inches 
shorter  than  the  jnpon  for  a  short  dress,  or  for  going  over  a  dinner 
dress  with  a  train. 

D. aisy  Ellis.  Your  request  has  been  complied  with. 

J.ANET.  Tho  daisy  fringe  must  bo  sewn  strongly  over  the  edge 
of  your  antimacassar,  which,  we  presume,  is  of  crochet,  as  it 
would  be  very  inappropriate  for  netting  or  fatting  work.  Wo  are 
unable  to  comply  with  your  request  at  present,  but  yon  will  find  a 
pattern  for  a  feudcr-stool  iu  Xo.  78,  Yol.  II.,  of  tho  ENGLI^II- 
woman's  Domestic  Magazi;.i;,  New  Series. 

Ij.  W.  F.  writes — “I  shall  feel  pirticiilarly  obliged  if  yon  can 
giro  mo  any  information  respecting  Hugand's  Sewing  ilac’uinos 
for  braiding  .and  cmbroiilcry.  wbith  yon  i  v  niion  as  having  rcctivcd 
a  silver  medal  at  the  P.avis  Exhibition.  1  am  anxious  to  procure 
a  maebino  for  Ir.alding  and  tmbroi  U ry  only,  l  ywliieh  I  could 
ornament  my  little  girl's  frocks,  and  h.avo  ic.cn  trying  for  somo 
time  to  find  out  wliicb  would  best  answer  my  purpose.  I  have 
j  0  .0  of  'Wheeler  and  WiKou’a  lock-stitch  machines,  so  that  I  only 
want  one  for  fancy  work.  Vr.mld  yon  kindly  say  if  you  think 
Hng.aneV.s  cr  Grover  and  Baker's  won’. 1  suit  mo  best?  I  bilirv,' 
the  Chopaira  (Xewfon  and  Wilson)  only  makes  chain  .stit  -h  wi;'i 
one  Ihre.id  ?  .\iul  is  tho  Grovei-  and  J!  ik  r  maebino  equal  to  I!  ■ 
nioro  expensivn  ones  for  working  puipo.ses?  I  coo  you  k 
highly  of  tho  E.xc( Dior  (Whight  and  Maun);  would  you  rcc?m- 
mend  tha‘,  in  prcfcrcacc?  PvTinit  mo  to  compiimeut  yon  on  tho 
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high  character  and  great  and  deserved  success  of  your  Magazine. 
Ti  e  ariicle's  by  the  Silkworm  are  particularly  valuable.  1  will 
aild  directions  for  washing  feathers,  which  were  ado  d  for  iu 
•Vugnst.  I  have  d  ino  my  children’s  hat  feathers  for  years  iu  this 
way,  and  on  sending  a  feather  washed  for  tho  sixth  time  to  a 
milliner  to  ho  put  iiito  a  hat  cho  wonld  not  b.lievo  that  it  was  not 
new.”  [We  believe  that  Grover  and  Baker’s  maebino  will  exactly 
answer  yonr  purpose.  The  embroidery  is  most  perfect,  and  tlio 
hand  machine  exactly  similar  to  the  largo  foot  machines  in  tho 
mechanism,  dill,  ring  only  in  being  a  “  work-box  machine,”  which 
can  be  carried  from  room  to  room,  or  Irani  safely  in  a'truck  or 
portmanteau.  Wo  have  not  examined  Hugand’s  machines.] 

To  Wash  Fevtheus.  Ingredients — Warm  water,  enrd  soap, 
violet-powder.  Mode — Take  warm  water  and  white  curd  soap; 
make  tho  fe  ither  tlioroughly  wet,  so.ip  it  well,  and  rub  it  lightly 
between  the  hands  until  <|uito  clean  ;  rinse  it  iu  cold  water,  and 
then  in  blue  water,  if  it  is  at  all  yellow  ;  dry  by  sliakiug  steadily 
iu  the  iriitil  and  and  as  it  becomes  dry,  sb-ake  violet-powder 
well  over  it.  If  it  dries  too  quickly  it  must  bo  wetted  agaiii,  ns 
the  littlo  foafliery  particles  will  not  open  properly  unless  the 
shaking  has  bei  n  carried  on  tho  whole  time.  There  is  a  plaster 
of  Paris  powdc  r  which  answers  better  than  violet  powder.  Coloured 
feathers  eau  be  w.a-hed  in  the  same  w.ay.  Scarlet  cle.au3  rematk- 
nbly  Well. 

A  GLOucESTEEsnina  SEBSCRini-.R  will,  wc  think,  find  the  follow¬ 
ing  re  cipe  answer  her  purpose : — Take  one  dozen  pounds  of  flour,  put 
it  into  a  deep  pan  ;  mix  one  ounce  and  a-balf  of  salt  well  amongst 
the  Hour,  then  make  a  hole  iu  the  middle  with  a  spoon ;  do  not 
clear  .all  the  Ihnir  from  tko  bottom  of  tbo  p.an.  Take  half-a-pint 
of  barm  with  about  tlio  same  quantity  of  warm  water,  then  ponr 
if  into  tho  hole,  and  mix  about  as  much  Hoar  from  tbo  sides  as 
will  make  it  a  thick  batter.  Strew  some  Hour  on  the  top,  throw 
a  clean  elofh  over  it,  and  let  it  stand  iu  a  warm  pdace.  Y/atch 
it  carefully,  and  when  the  yeast  has  broken  tlirougb  the  flour 
it  is  then  ready  to  bo  made  into  dough.  Then  add  a  little  more 
warm  water,  an  1  knead  it  wi  11  together  ;«wbcu  Bufficieutly  kneaded 
tbo  dough  will  leave  the  hand  quite  clean.  Cover  it  again  with 
the  cloth,  and  let  it  stand  about  throe-quarters  of  an  hour,  or 
until  it  begins  to  crack.  If  male  in  three  loaves,  one  hour  and 
a-half  to  two  hours  for  baking. 

PouTiMovTH.  Mr.  Searle,  jeweller,  of  Phi.iwvlh,  has  himself 
coiTf  sp':>uded  with  us  upon  tho  subject  of  his  new  tarriiig.s.  As  he 
dates  from  I’lymonth,  aud  advcrtisc.s  his  address  JJ,  Bedford- 
slrecf,  riymoulh,  we  cannot  thhik  ve  arc  iu  error. 

May  t]i-i:i.N.  Apply  to  Y'iusor  and  Newton,  Bathtonc-iilacc, 
Oxford-slrcet,  who  will  give  you  every  information. — The  address 
of  Madame  l.e  Prince  is  231,  Kegent-street.  Very  good  stays  can 
ho  procured  there  at  12.s.  (id. ;  also  Paris  bonnets  at  one  guinea; 
jn]>on  and  crinolines  equally  moderate. 

Ai.iuia.  Tho  Flexara  Boots  can  bo  obtained  at  air.  Nicoll's, 
‘121,  Oxford-street.  'They  are  most  comfortable,  arc  elegant  in 
apqM  aranco,  aud  wear  will. 

M.  .Yvenei.  and  other  correspondents.  In  tlio  receipt  for  a 
“  11  Hr  Itcstorcr''  in  our  .-Vngust  mnuber  a  trifling  error  was  made — 
a  pound  was  fiil.stitated  for  an  ounce.  Wo  can  only  account  for 
this  by  tbo  old  snyiiig — “  .\.n  ounce  of  practice  is  worth  a  ponnd 
of  theory.”  The  rccipt  should  run  thus: — Ilall'-an-ounce  of 
sugar  of  Icr.d,  1  alf-au-ounee  of  powdcre-<l  snliffinr,  one  pint  of 
ro.se-water.  'dix  wi  II,  and  shako  before  using. 

lIinEENlA  fays—”  Vv  iil  your  correspondent  Alii  :;  kindly  inforin 
me  where,  and  et  v.h  it  cost,  ‘  Boss’s  dlepilatory’  may  be  obtained  2 
1  do  not  like  to  inqr.iro  for  it  in  my  own  town.  I  must  not  omi‘ 
one  imporhint  q'ury.  Is  tho  fl.in,  after  n-ii;g  the  dcjiilatoi— , 
reuderi  d  dark  and  bri-l'y,  as  after  sbaving,  I’lercfore  nccessitati.  g 
its  constant  use?  Or  docs  it  entir  dy  cradierde  tbo  hair?’’ 

I'lnri.E  would  bo  happy-  io  correspond  with  Mrs.  C.  Matoii,  hut 
c  Minot  Hud  ont  her  addiess.  Will  she  kindly  send  it  her  through 
the  Editor  of  t’.i  ENi'r.:s!:\vn:TA\’s  Dimessii-  Magazine,  ir 
she  f  111  f.'rv.ard  r.  !■  tt-  r  to  I'idele  tl  rcugh  the  E  -itor. 

A  I'ciNsSANT  f.  te-r  niiiEi:  aciuls  a  reeijie  to  ch  an  fill;  die  cs. 
■1  07.  of  soft  soap,  f.  oz.  of  1  o:iey,  and  a  j'int  and  a  fifth  of  gin  <  r 
whi-ky.  I'njiiek  tho  breadths  aud  sq'rcad  them  on  a  chan  table  ; 
thill  Irnsli  t:.o  mix'.uie  all  over  them  with  a  l  aiuter's  soft  brush. 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  CONWERSAZIONE. 


Have  two  pails  of  soft  water  (cold) ;  take  the  breadths  by  the  two 
corners,  and  rinse  them  through  both  water?,  and  hang  them  on  a 
screen.  When  the  water  has  drained  quite  out,  fold  them  up  and 
let  them  lie  until  all  are  equally  dry ;  then  iron  them  on  the 
wi'ong  side  with  a  moderate  iron.  If  much  spotted  a  teaspoouful 
of  hartshorn  is  an  improvement. 

L.  T.iTTERSALt,  R.  M.  B.,  Dora,  M.  M.vssfield,  E.  Roberts, 
A.  II.,  and  others,  are  informed  that  the  only  place  wo  can  recom¬ 
mend  for  the  disposal  of  work  is  60,  Berners-strect.  We  are 
unable  to  assist  correspondents  in  any  way  other  than  informing 
them  of  this  address. 

We  receive  Tatting  and  Crochet  only  on  the  conditions  which 
are  clearly  stated  on  page  418  of  our  August  number. 

A.  B.  sends  ns  some  verses.  As  tee  have  had  the  agony  of 
reading  them,  we  revenge  ourselves  on  onr  readers  by  printing  a 
verse  from  each  of  the  poems  with  which  she  has  favoured  ns ; — 
“THE  ABSENT  ONES. 

“  Or  perhaps  he  thinks  of  her  he  left, 

Ilis^own  his,  fair  young  bride. 

Who  soon  of  him  would  be  bereft. 

By  the  battle’s  bitter  tide." 

“MY  OWN  NATIVE  V ALLEY. 

“  I’ve  seen  roaring  cascades 
Flow  down  some  huge  hill. 

All  foaming  and  dashing. 

And  never  is  still." 

“I  LOVE  TO  RO.VJL 

“  All'/  day  he  may  come,  back  again  to  his  home. 

So  I'm  watching,  watching  the  sea. 

And  the  time  seems  long,  as  I  wander  along. 

For  he’s  dear,  very  dear  to  me.” 

“  TWILIGHT. 

“  Twilight  not  only  makes  me  think. 

Of  things  that  pass  btlov. 

On  this  earth  whereon  we  sojourn, 

Its  sorrows  and  its  woe." 

Bla^ccre.  a  young  lady  who  has  allowed  a  gentleman  to  walk 
Lome  with  her  several  times  is  certainly  bound — should  the  gentle¬ 
man  require  an  explanation — to  state  why  she  wishes  to  “  drop  his 
aeqnaintance.”  It  is  not  a  mere  question  of  etiquette— it  is 
rather  one  of  good  feeling  and  of  common  sense.  To  be  “cut," 
as  the  phrase  is,  under  any  circumstances,  is  very  offensive ;  to  be 
“cut”  for  no  assignable  reason  is  a  wanton  piece  of  capricious 
humour  very  discreditable  to  any  young  lady. 

Hair  Wash. — In  reply  to  the  inquiries  respecting  the  Hair 
Wash,  A  CossT-ANT  Subscriber  begs  to  say  that  the  recipe,  being 
a  private  one,  and  unknown  to  herself,  she  cannot  make  it  public. 
It  is  rather  expensive,  but  at  the  same  time  {nfalUhle,  whatever 
the  age  may  be.  Any  one  wishing  to  obtain  it  may  do  so  by 
applying  to  A  Cosstant  Subscriber’s  real  address,  which  is  of 
course  known  to  the  Editor  of  the  Esglishwo.’:.in’s  Dohestic 
Magazike. 

Mrs.  Gesett.  Madame  Gonband,  33,  Rathbone-place,  supplies 
ladies  with  every  requisite  for  working  the  patterns  of  this  Maga¬ 
zine. 

E.  Lee.  We  are  obliged  for  your  offer,  but  the  patterns  would 
be  of  no  use  to  ns. 

Dewdrops  is  referred  to  our  articles  on  Sewing  Machines. 

Economy  should  gore  her  dress  and  trim  it  with  the  flonnees 


cut  on  the  cross,  with  blue  silk  pipings  at  the  edges  of  the  trim¬ 
mings.  A  short  fourrean  (upper-skirt)  of  black  silk  can  be  worn 
over  this,  and  wiU  cover  the  joins  necessary  to  make  the  skirt  long 
enough. 

Rosebud.  We  cannot  give  an  opinion  on  the  Galvanic  Belts. 
We  have  heard  of  their  being  used  with  considerable  beueiit.  Wo 
advise  yon  to  consult  a  doctor. 

An  Anxious  Subscriber  wishes  to  know  if  any  correspondents 
can  inform  her  of  any  directions  for  knitting  stockings  the  Scotch 
fashion.  She  is  told  the  Scotch  knit  the  two  stockings  on  the 
same  needles,  and  at  the  same  time.  This  has  been  asserted  as  a 
fact. 

E.  Curteis  and  Others.  Want  of  space  obliges  ns  to  post¬ 
pone  the  Sewing  Machine  criticisms  till  onr  next  issue. 

THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  EXCHANGE. 

In  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  many  of  our  subscribers,  wo 
beg  to  announce  that  a  portion  of  onr  Magazine  will  from  January 
next  be  devoted  to  the  convenience  of  those  who  wish  to  exchange 
Songs,  Music,  Books,  Monograms,  Crests,  Stamps,  or  other  articles 
transmissible  through  the  post. 

1.  AU  letters  on  this  subject  must  be  addressed— 

To  the  Editor  of  the 

Engushwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine, 

Jfcineic/;  House,  Patmioster  Eote, 

(Enfjlishteoman's  Exchange.)  London,  E.C. 

2.  AU  letters  must  contain  a  stamped  envelope,  with  the  address 
of  the  sender  legibly  inscribed  thereon. 

3.  Ladies  having  Songs,  Books,  Crests,  &e.,  to  exchange,  most 
write  the  names  and  condition  of  these  legibly  on  a  sheet  of  paper, 
and  state  what  Songs,  Arc.,  they  would  bo  willing  to  take  for  the 
Songs,  &c.,  they  offer. 

4.  No  parcels  of  Songs,  Books,  Crests,  Monograms,  or  any  othci 
article,  to  bo  sent  to  the  Editor  on  any  account,  or  for  any  reason 
whatever. 

5.  Ladies  may  make  use  of  tho  Englishwoman’s  Exchange  to 
order  work,  such  as  Crochet,  Edging,  Tatting.  The  order  must  be 
legibly  written  and  brief,  as — "  So  many  yards  of  Crochet  Pattern, 
say.  No.  577,  page  51G,  of  tho  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Maga¬ 
zine,  at  so  much  per  yard.” 

C.  The  charge  for  insertion  in  the  Englishwoman’s  Exchange  is 
threepence  for  every  twelve  words. 

COVERS  FOR  BINDING. 

Handsome  cloth  covers  for  binding  the  first  six  monthly  parts 
for  1867,  of  tho  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine  are  nou 
ready,  price  Is.  Cd.  each.  Covers,  uniform  in  size  and  appear¬ 
ance,  are  also  ready  for  the  second  six  monthly  parts.  Covers  art 
also  ready  for  binding  the  whole  of  this  year’s  parts  in  one  volume 
price  2s.  Cd.  each.  All  these  covers  have  pockets  strongly  made 
for  holding  aU  the  Pattern  Sheets  issued  with  the  monthly  parts. 

The  Publishers  beg  to  inform  subscribers  that  they  wiU  bind 
the  Englishwoman's  Domestic  Magazine  handsomely  in  cloth 
for  23.  per  half-yearly  volume ;  3s.  Cd.  per  yearly  volume ;  gill 
edges.  Is.  extra. 

Subscribers  should  forward  their  parts  by  book-post  (paid),  with 
the  ends  of  the  packet  open ;  the  rate  of  postage  is  Id.  every  foul 
ounces. 

Country  subscribers  should  send  Is.  extra  for  tho  return  of  theii 
I  volumes. 


The  Programme  of  next  year’s  Englishwoman's  Domestic  Magazine  u-ill  he  comprised  in  the  January 
Kuniber.  This  Xuniher,  beginning  a  Xew  Volume,  vill  contain  many  novelties,  and  presage  more.  Especially 
there  tcill  be,  as  an  addition  to  the  February  and  following  Numbers,  two  thoroughly  fresh  characteristics,  ichich 
of  all  tidings  in  the  world  are  the  most  essentially  interesting  to  ladies.  Besides  these  new  features,  there  will  be 
given  with  the  February  Number  cf  the  Magazine  the  First  Part  of  the  most  useful  volume  ever  produced  for 
Family  Beading  and  Bifercnce. 


Printed  by  Jos.  Wade,  IS,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W  C 
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SPL'fNINGS  IN  TOWN. 


"  roeada  and  broadeloUi,  and  other  material 
Qoite  ae  ezpeniiTe,  and  mneb  more  ethereal — 

In  short,  for  all  things  that  eonld  erer  be  tbongbt  of. 

Oi  nsilliner,  modisU,  or  tradesman  be  bought  of." 

nd,  as  the  old  school-books  say,  many  other  things 
‘  too  numerons  to  mention  in  this  outline.” 

But  dollies,  however  beautifully  clad,  require  more 
than  ever  Mr.  Cremer’s  trousseaux  to  keep  them  in 
ood  humour.  They  must  have  houses,  and  see  how 
real  and  beautifully  these  houses  are  made.  Practical 
Joors — in  stage  parlance — opening  on  a  hall,  and  real 
airs,  with  doors  opening  right  and  left  to  drawing  and 
riiig  rooms;  upstairs,  bed  and  dressing  rooms,  bath- 
ms  and  nurseries,  all  furnished  in  the  nicest  mode, 
with  the  most  charming  indifference  to  upholsterers’ 

2  accounts.  One  suite  in  carved  oak,  another  in 
ut  and  ormolu,  mirrors  without  end,  lamps,  cande- 
,  double  washstands,  marble-topped  and  fitted  with 
china  ware. 

or  is  the  kitchen  department  neglected.  Every 
I  i  site  for  good  housekeeping  is  in  its  place,  with 
exception  of  a  miniature  copy  of  Mrs.  Beeton's 
rchnld  Management.  Mr.  Cremer  deplored  this 
aw  in  his  diamond”  edition,  and  said  that  the  com- 
aints  of  the  dolls  on  this  subject  made  his  life  a 
r-ii  n  to  him.  The  Silkworm,  promising  to  intercede 
th  the  enterprising  publishers  on  his  behalf,  then 
Deluded  the  examination  of  the  kitchen  and  sculleries. 
These  mansions  are  made  in  all  sizes,  and  furnished  for 
'2c  use  of  dolls  of  incomes  ranging  from  £200  to  £2,000 
•=r  annum.  Now  for  the  dolls’  carriages,  Mons.  Cremer 
an  please  the  most  fastidious  dolly  yet  manufactured  ; 
a  has  every  kind  of  carriage,  from  the  fast  Hansom 
ab  to  the  single  perambulator.  These  last  are  very 
ipclty,  and  exact  copies  of  the  best  make  of  peram- 
•ulators ;  then  there  are  omnibuses,  English  and 
'roneh. 

Before  quitting  the  temple  of  dollies  the  Silkworm 
noticini  a  very  pretty  present  for  an  industrious  child — 
a  box  containing  a  doll  and  materials  of  all  kinds  to  cut 
out  dresses,  under-linen,  t»c.,  for  her  clothes,  with  silk 
and  cotton  to  make  them  with.  Necessaire  des  poupees 
is  the  name  of  this  useful  box. 

The  walking  and  talking  dolls  come  under  the  head 
of  mechanical  toys ,  they  are  really  wonderful ;  they  say 
“  mamma,”  “  papa,”  walk  across  the  room,  holding  their 
arms  out  like  a  child  for  support,  only,  unlike  the  real 
Simon  Pure,  they  walk  on  without  the  constant  tumbles 
our  little  ones  get.  “Mamma,”  “  papa”  are  well  imitated, 
and  these  dolls,  besides  their  accomplishments,  arc 
extremely  pretty. 

A  gardener  wheeling  a  barrowful  of  plants  was 
shown  me ;  he  lifts  each  foot  alternately  and  runs 
along.  A  cat  fantastically  dressed,  playing  on  the 
harp,  moves  its  head  as  if  keeping  time  to  the  music, 
while  its  paws  sweep  the  harp-strings  most  naturally. 
A  concealed  musical-box  of  course  is  the  real  performer. 

The  Silkworm  next  observed  a  duck  which,  on  being 
wound  up  and  placed  in  the  water,  swam  round  a  large 
fountain,  moving  its  webbed  feet  in  exact  mimicry  of 
its  original  of  the  duck-pond. 

A  boat  with  a  rower  who  is  the  “  Woodgate”  of 
r  riiwera  in  Lilliput  land,  next  attracted  my 


admiration,  feathering  his  oar  in  first-rate  style,  and  is 
confidently  expected  to  pull  stroke  in  the  winning  boat 
in  the  next  race  l)etwccn  the  Lilliput  universities. 

Mr.  Cremer  keeps  in  harbour  first-rate  ships  and 
boats  built  on  the  best  lines— schooners,  cutters,  yawls, 
luggers,  A  1  clipper  built.  All  of  these  boats  have 
had  their  trial  trip,  and  arc  warranted  to  sail  perfectly. 
Every  portion  of  the  rigging  is  perfect,  and  boys  will  he 
delighted  with  the  squadron  now  lying  in  Mr.  Cremer’s 
docks. 

Among  boys’  delights  I  must  not  omit  a  famous  toy, 
a  water-cart.  This  cart  waters  beautifully,  and  can  be 
stopped  at  will — a  delightful  toy  for  the  garden.  Tlien 
there  are  waggons  strong  and  stoi|t,  with  dray-horses 
to  match ;  stables  for  four  or  five  horses,  carriages,  groom, 
and  every  article  as  complete  for  stable  use  as  the  houses 
are  for  the  little  ladies.  These  stables  have  a  pretty 
Swiss  cottage  for  the  groom,  and  a  loft  to  keep  in 
store  the  fodder  for  the  horses.  There  are  houses 
for  cows  and  dairies  attached ;  an  elephant  ..  .lO  moves 
his  trunk  and  roars ;  Japanese  tops  wliich,  when  spun, 
let  fall  six  smaller  spinning-tops. 

Of  large  toys  to  set  out  on  a  table  there  are  all  sorts 
and  descriptions,  from  a  gigantic  Noah’s  ark  to  a  camp 
at  Aldershott,  with  tents,  men,  and  guns  complete. 
Mr.  Cremer  has  all  the  old-fashioned  toys  as  well  as 
the  very  newest  inventions.  Musical-boxes  are  arranged 
in  many  different  devices,  some  with  pretty  figures 
dancing  and  playing. 

The  following  toys  for  outdoor  use  and  older  children 
are  a  few  among  the  many  I  noticed : — Croquet  sets  in 
great  variety.  One  set  was  made  in  ivory,  mallet,  balls, 
sticks,  all  exquisitely  polished  and  white  as  snow ;  the 
colours  were  sunk  in  rings  round  the  balls  and  on  the 
handles  of  the  mallets.  Lawn  quintain,  lawn  cupu- 
lette,  Danish  bowls,  boxes  containing  three  or  more 
outdoor  games,  boxes  of  parlour  amusements,  such  as 
draughts,  chess,  morclles,  spilikens ;  the  mosaic  game, 
gymnastic  exercises  of  all  kinds,  kites  in  the  forms 
of  birds,  parlour  cricket,  parlour  croquet,  billiard 
tables. 

The  Silkworm,  charmed  at  all  these  treasures  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  happy  children  of  this  happy  age,  and  not 
immindful  of  four  blue  eyes  looking  for  mamma  in  her 
own  particular  mulberry-tree,  put  a  few  queries  as  to 
price,  and  learnt,  to  her  surprise,  that  tl'ese  delights 
arc  within  the  reach  of  most.  Mr.  Cremer  has  toys 
from  6d.  up  to  £20.  lie  has  just  collected  in  the  Paris 
Exhibition  specimens  of  the  toys  of  all  nations.  At 
the  close  of  this  grand  Parisian  fair  they  will  be  on 
view  in  Regent-street. 

From  childhood  to  girlhood  is  a  quick  transition ;  the 
doll  of  Monsieur  Cremer,  discarded  at  fourteen,  and 
given  to  the  “  little”  sister  with  many  instructions,  and 
followed  by  loving,  longing  glances,  is  resumed  a  few 
years  later,  with  this  slight  difference,  that  “  papa”  and 
“mamma”  are  constantly  on  the  tiny  lips,  and  no 
winding  up  is  required  to  induce  the  repetition  of  those 
sweet  sounds.  But  before  this  “  crown  of  life”  comes 
to  bless  our  fair  daughters,  before  their  arms  again 
clasp  a  “  baby  doll,”  before  the  many  “  make-believes” 
of  washing,  dressing,  &c.,  are  turned  into  delicious 
realities,  there  is  an  impoi-tant  ceremony,  a  jneliminary 
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C.jl.-FICHU  WITH  WATSTP.AXD. 


wipers  or  needle-book  covers. 
In  short,  these  small  figures, 
more  or  less  varied  in  shape 
and  colours,  are  found  every¬ 
where.  They  are  even  worked 
upon  slippers  of  black  cloth. 

The  present  patterns  are  em¬ 
broidered  upon  white  cloth. 
The  peasant-man  has  a  coat 
of  blue  cloth,  fastened  on  all 
round  in  mcxico  stitch  (small 
button-hole  stitches  placed 
rather  far  apart  one  from  the 
other)  with  black  silk ;  the 
outlines  marked  in  chain 
stitch  are  also  worked  in 
black  silk.  The  face,  neck, 
and  hands  arc  cut  out  of 
flesh-coloured  cloth  ;  the  eyes 
and  eyebrows  arc  worked  in 
fine  overcast  stitches  with 
black  silk ;  the  outline  of  the 
nose  with  reddish-brown,  and 


650.— PAm 


the  lips  with  bright  red ;  the  outline  of  the  hi  ind  and  divisions  of  the  fingers  with 
reddish  brown.  The  hair  is  also  worked  in  c  atin  stitch,  the  stitches  being  small 
and  pressed  close  together,  with  brown  silk.  The  waistcoat  is  cut  out  of  yellow 
cloth,  fastened  on  with  light  brown  silk,  and  i  jmamented  with  chain  stitches  and 
knotted  stitch  for  the  buttons  in  white  silk.  ..  The  sash  is  red,  with  mcxico  and 
chrin  stitch  in  yellow  silk;  the  hat  dark  bi  own,  embroidered  with  black;  the 
stockings  of  grey  cloth,  edged  with  dark  gn  jy  silk.  Tlie  stick  is  compo.se<l  of 


EJII5ROIDERY  P-VTl’ERN'  FOR 
BllETONXE  JACEET. 


C64.-TRIM11IINU  FOR 


Foil  SAMPi^EB. 


'^o  rows  of  chain  stitches,  one  in  light  and  one  in  dark  brown  silk,  place<l  close 
^  ithcr.  The  ground  is  worked  in  satin  stitch  with  several  shades  of  brown, 
id  the  grass  in  long  stitches  of  green  silk. 

For  the  Bretonne  peasant-maid,  the  face,  hands,  and  hair  are  worked  as  in 
le  other  pattern.  The  cap  and  fichu  are  cut  out  of  the  same  piece  of  cloth,  of 
the  colour  of  unbleached  linen,  sewn  on  with  niexico  stitches  in  yellow  silk  ;  the 
:kct  is  of  gi-ecn  cloth,  edged  with  black  silk  ;  the  apron  of  yellow  cloth,  with 


a  part  of  one  of  these  in  full 
size.  The  strips  are  placed 
ill  front  and  upon  the  sleeves 
of  the  jacket. 

'rhe  pattern  must  be  traced 
out  in  the  same  manner  as 
for  the  figures.  Tlie  four 
ovals  placed  tog  ther  arc 
worked  of  four  contrasting 
colours.  These  ovals  are 
composed  of  two  rows  of 
chain  stitch.  Tlie  outer  row 
of  the  first  oval  is  dark  red, 
and  the  inner  one  bright  red. 
Following  the  same  arrange¬ 
ment,  the  second  oval  is  of 
two  shades  of  green ;  the 
third  of  two  shades  of  blue  ; 
and  the  fourth  of  two  shades 
of  yellow.  The  knotted  stitch 
in  the  centre  is  violet.  Tlie 
dots  outside  the  ovals  are 
worked  in  satin  stitch,  and 
are  altcrnatedy  red,  yellow, 
violet,  and  blue.  The  stems 


These  pageg  should  not  cut—  See  the  PATTERNS  on  the  other  side. 


(For  workmg  o«r  A  Croek$tf  Tutting,  and  Embroidery  PatUms,  we  beg  to  recommend 

••  ^•‘becribm  tP^  Cdtto*»  of  Meeere.  Waller  Evane  and  Co^  of  Derby.) 


C55.— VISITIXCJ  TOILET. 


We  beg  to  advise  our  Subscribere  that  the  materials  for  all  these  Needlework  Patterns  may  be  had  ot  Madame  Adolobe 
('■..ubaud,  3U,  Ratbbone-place,  Oxford-street,  W.,  who  will  forward,  by  post,  any  articles  required,  and  immediately  attend  to 
btiy  request,  or  answer  any  question.  In  reference  to  the  designs  here  engraved.  No  orders  will  be  executed  unless  ooniain- 
tug  a  remittance  for  goods  required.  PostdtOje  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  Adolphe  Qoubaud,  Rathbone-place,  W, 


Tu£  Engusuwoman’s  Domesi'ic  Magazine,] 


/ur,  —WALKING  TOU.ETS 


650. — PATitid  FOR  Sampler.  jjojg  gtitch  round  thf 

This  illustration  shows  a  sampler  which  will  be  found  useful  for  learning  to  course,  be  empIo]red 
embroider  letters  for  marking  linen.  The  material  used  is  cambric  muslin 
o^'fine  linen.  Work  the  embroidery  with  white  embroidery  cotton,  red  cotton, 

or  black  silk.  The  thick  parts  of  the  letters  are  worked  in  slanting  satin  stitch  'Phis  fichu  is  made 

and  back  stitch ;  the  outlines  of  the  stitched  parts  are  worked  in  overcast,  as  moire  ribbon,  edged  ' 
well  as  the  fine  outlines  of  the  letters  and  all  the  fine  outlines  of  the  patterns.  to  correspond,  and  cc 
Tbt  monograms  and  crowns  are  worked  in  a  similar  manner.  Work  button-  |  waistband  is  of  black 


64C.— Walki^ 
1st  Fij'ure. — Short  dress  aj^‘ 
'I'liC  upper-skirt  is  gatherec' 
the  bottom,  and  tacked  to  ^ 
falls  over  the  frill  in  a  sort 
trimmed  round  the  neck 
which  is  carried  across  the  fr<^* 
and,  terminating  in  two  end^’ 
a  bow.  The  2nd  figure  wca*^ 
tiiine,  but  the  upper-skirt  is 
sides  by  a  plait  of  velvet 
;>rd  Figure. — Short  dress  j'* 
black  silk,  trimmed  with  velv® 
with  beads,  and  edged  wit* 
The  under-skirt  and  waistb** 
made  of  satin,  the  latter 
trimmed  to  match  the  ja*^ 
'I’he  4th  figure  shows  the  b® 
of  this  costume. 

047.— Toilets eouthe  Month' 
1st  Figure. — Short  dress  of 
grey  silk,  trimmed  with  blui' 
ribbon  velvet  and  chenilh' 
fringe,  to  simulate  a  doubh' 
skirt.  Toquet  of  blue  velvet’ 
adorned  with  flowers. 

2i.d  Figure. — Gored  drest' 
of  black  silk,  made  without 
pleats  at  the  waist.  Each 
scam  is  scalloped,  bound  with 
satin,  and  ornamented  with  a 
fancy  button.  The  coat-sleeve 
is  cut  to  correspond. 

3rd  Figure. — Short  dress. 


r, 48.— WHAT-NOT 


'Fhe  letters  and  crowns  may,  of 


h  outside  of  the  sampler. 

If'lfor  other  pirposes. 

651. — Ficiiu  WITH  A  Waistband. 

,  of  black  spotted  net.  It  is  trimmed  with  strips  of  black 
Ijirith  chalk  beads,  and  finished  off  with  long  pointed  grelots 
Iged  with  border  of  white  and  black  guipure  lace.  The 
moire  silk  ribbon,  edged  with  beads. 


652  to  654. 

Esibroidery  P.\tterns  for 
Bretonne  Jackets. 

A  favourite  style  of  fancy- 
work  just  now  is  to  embroider 
small  patterns  such  as  these 
in  chain  stitch  or  point  russe 
and  point  mexico  with  silks 
of  various  colours,  upon  long 
squares  of  white  or  black 
cloth  or  cashmere.  The  pat¬ 
tern  should  be  placed  upon 
the  left  front  of  a  Bretonne 
jacket.  The  same  may  also 
be  embroidered  in  coloured 
silks  upon  two  comers  of  a 
cambric  handkerchief ;  it 
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pi  tticoat,  and  jacket  of  violet  foulard,  trimmed  with  fi  uicy 
gimp  and  fringe.  Bonnet  of  violet  terry  velvet,  bordered 
with  leaves. 


8  and  6-1'J. — Wh.\t-Xot  i.s  Berlin  Wool  Won  k. 
Materials:  Petulope  caiivat,  Berlin  wool,  and  Jiloi  xUe. 
'fins  what-not  is  composed  of  two  parts,  w  hich 
are  worked  separately  upon  canvas.  The 
flowers  and  foliage  are  worked  in  satin  st  itch 
with  Berlin  wool ;  the  grounding  in  com'  mon 
(•loss  stitch  with  filoselle.  The  boarder 
round  the  bouquet  is  also  worked  in  c  -ross 
stitch  in  silk.  The  pattern  for  1  both 
k  jiarts  is  the  same.  \\'e  give  one  pat- 

tern  (see  No.  649)  which  luus’  i  be 
worked  twice  over.  For  the  e  -atin 
stitch  embroidery,  it  will  be  well 
to  stretch  the  canvas  upr  >n  a 
frame,  as  it  renders  the  a  vork 
easier  and  more  per  feet. 
The  mounting  of  the  w^iat- 
not  is  difficult,  and  sh<buld 
be  done  at  the  fancy-v  i^ork 
repository.  A  lady  w  ould 
scarcely  be  able  to  d'  J  it 
herself  neatly  enough. ,  as 
a  great  deal  of  j  last- 
ing  and  hard  stitchin  'i  is 

required.  The  sides  are 

gSjf  made  of  grec 

pT  the  what-not 

J  and  hunj 


with 

pretty  white  and  green 
cord. 


BERLIN  WOOL  WORK 


the  stripes  worked  in  chain  stitch  with  I 
with  black  stripes  worked  in  chain  stitc 
with  black ;  the  shoes  in  black  cloth, 
distaff  is  worked  in  the  same  manner  as 
proper  colour  in  satin  stitch.  The  grou 
of  the  other  pattern. 

To  copy  these  patterns,  you  must  firs 
cut  out  all  the  parts  separately,  and 
which  these  parts  may  be  cut,  of  clot 
named.  Tlie  outlines  of  the  pattern  mu 
the  small  jrieccs  of  cloth  tacked  on  in  tin 
When  all  is  thus  prepared,  edge  each 
point  mexico ;  then  work  the  chain  st 
fn  ts&B  "'*'**96 

with  floss  silk.  Fasten  the 
piece  of  material  upon  which  ]|| 

the  pattern  is  worked  on  to  U 

the  Bretonne  jacket,  and  edge  k 

it  all  round  in  mexico  stitch  fi 

Avith  unravelled  silk.  fl 

Besides  this,  the  jacket 
is  trimmed  with  strips  of  II 


FULL-SIZED  PATTERNS  CUTTING 
OUT  A  SHORT  GORE®  SORT. 


This  month  we  have  contrived  to  gi?^  diagrams 

for  cutting  out  a  Short  Gored  Skirt  pleat 

behind.  The  Skirt  contains,  in  all,  the  following  widths  and 
gores— viz.,  the  front  width,  two  froi**  8or®s,  two  middle 
gores,  two  side  gores,  two  back  gores ;  consists  of  nine 

pieces,  four  of  which  we  give  in  full  size-  They  are  numbered 
in  the  following  manner ; — 1.  Half  of  f*^ot  width — ^therefore 
the  material  must  be  cut  double.  2.  F'®"*  gore.  3.  Middle 
gore.  This  number  will  not  be  found  sheet,  for  we 

have  not  given  this  gore,  but  it  is  cut  ex*®tly  the  same  as  No.  2 
and  joined  on  to  it.  4.  Side  gore.  5.  gore.  This  piece 
forms  the  top  of  pleat.  In  making  uP  the  skirt  great  care 
must  be  taken  in  commencing  the  se*™*  ^P’ 

putting  all  the  sloped  sides  of  gores  t?  the  back.  Should  a 
train  skirt  be  required  you  have  only  to  length  at  the 

bottom,  of  course  increasing  the  width  the  gore  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  length  required. 


Fig.  4. 


647.— TOILETS  FOU  THE  MONTH, 


are  long  stitches  of  black  silk.  The  arabesque  pattern  between  those  formed 
of  four  ovals  are  worked  in  chain  stitch  with  silk  of  two  shades  of  brown.  The 
colours  of  the  ovals  may  be  varied  as  much  as  you  please,  but  the  brown 
shades  of  the  arabesriue  patterns  should  remaiP  the  same  for  the  whole  of 
the  border. 

655. — Visiting  Toilet. 

•  Terry  velvet  bonnet,  trimmed  with  satin  ribbt® ;  golden  fastening  at  the  top 
r  the  strings.  This  mantle,  the  back  part  of  which  is  cut  in  the  shape  of  a 
I  liar  cape,  has  a  page  sleeve  falling  over  the  'small  cokt-slecve.  The  front 
is  in  the  paletot  shape,  but  is  not  joined  to  t^^  back ;  it  is  sewn  to  a  small 
itc  back  piece,  made  'of  silk,  to  be  lighter.  'jR*®  -trimming  is  composed  of 


iluc  silk ;  the  under-skirt  in  red  cloth, 
h ;  the  stockings  in  blue  cloth,  edged 
edged  with  black;  the  handle  of  the 
the  man’s  stick;  and  the  flax  of  its 
,n<l  is  done  in  the  same  manner  as  that 


t  trace  them  out  upon  tissue-paper,  then 
^make  distinct  patterns  of  them,  from 
1  of  all  the  different  colours  wc  have 
it  then  be  traced  upon  the  material,  and 
ir  respective  places. 

piece  all  round  with  unravelled  silk  in 
telies  in  purse  silk,  and  all  the  parts 
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Undkb-Likim. 

rtiemise  . o 

Mi'.'hnlrej*  „  .  ^  .  a  0 

liruwers  . a  0 

Ladie.i' Knickerbockers  for  scarlet  fUii)ii*l  ...  a  A 

Petticoat  Uoily  . 1  S 

Nightcap,  witli  strings  . I  0 

Siinimor  ditto,  without  strings  . 1  U 

Petticoat  Itatid  . 1  I 

Set  of  Under-Liuen,  iticludiiig  tlie  abore.n.smcd 

articics  . 8  6 

Train.gored  Crinoline  . a  6 

Nlglititress  with  Kereis  . 3  U 

Frillad.gored  Petticoat  . a  6 

Ditto,  with  band  eonipleta . 3  6 

Tile  new-slisped  Collars  and  Cuds,  including 

llabltsliirt  and  Sleere,  tlie  set . 1  8 

Bathing  Dress  complete  . 3  0 

CHILOBEII'S  PATIEIUtS. 

Little  Girl's  Improved  Qored  Dress  ...(high)  3  6 
ifitio  ditto  ditto  (low)  3  U 

Ditto  Ghent i>e  Knaee . a  o 


>>AD.\MK  OOUUAUD'<»  PItICE 

;  HODEUS.  I  .  ,  - 

[Fnll..liedp*pwmnde^tackedt>‘h"^^^^^^^ 
ca  1  be  liad  of  all  the  Mlow-mentl^„  go, 
prices  are  afflaetl  to  each  pattern.  .  ^  *,i,ir..,..  d  to 

III  cnniiectlon  with  these  Pa"P™*Kono  nlaca.  Oxford. 
Sldnie.  Adolphe  OoubauU,  33,  Uath”®"®  P****’ 
street,  Londuii,  W.J  ^ 

ZnnavcJiickets...  ...  ...  ..'  .j  2 

Gu'a'c  Jiicket . .,  q 

ZorlinaVcst . .'uaTe’jaek»’t»  1  0 

Veste  Itnsse,  for  wearmi:  niider  Ze. 

Chemise  Itusse,  a  kind  of  tlghtly.flt""*'"‘"“*‘®‘  „  „ 

Shirt  . .  . . 

Short,  loose  Jacket,  for  the  houio . . t  <, 

P'iiirei's  Breakfast  Dress  ...  5  ^ 

The  Prlnce.ss  Dross . Tirht .  t  d 

Ditto,  to  fastoti  across  from  left  to  “  . 

Senorits  Bodice  and  Sleeve ...  . . 

Full  llodire,  for  muslin  Dresses  . . a 

l."Uis  XI 11.  Bodi^giid  Sleeve  . . .,  g 
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Lev  Dmlle*  ter  eTenioi;  veer,  incP 
berths  end  tleere,  cnmiileto  J 
teslilniiebljr  cut  end  trimiued  O' 
!  Sleeres  ... 

lece  I'elerines .  ■; 

Fk'hu  Merle  AiitolueUe,wltb  ends. 

Terlliie  Fichu . 

Gazelle  ditto .  ' 

I^orvlcy  Cepeline  . . 

IMnln  Gored  Skirt,  . ‘ 

New  Gored  Skirt  wltlmnt  pleats  l" 
Fsehlonsbly-triinKed  Gor^  Skirl " 

I.adv  a  Peplum  . 

Cliisks  tor  areninp  wear 
l.a<l«’s  Sack  braasini;  Gown  * 
(ieiiileiiiHn’s  Dreaainc-Gown  ^ 
New  Cloaks  nod  Mantles, 
trimmed,  3a  Cd.  each,  IncluF 
cut  from.  li, 

Chlldren'sUantlea,  2a Cd.  aach,  m" 


bitco  Aprons  ...  ' ' . each  1  S 

Boy's  Knickerbocker  Suit . 0 

Jacket  and  Waistcoat  for  OuMoor  wear .  1  6 

Tunica  hiKh  and  lew . each  2  u 

liny's  PInalorea  . each  1  i> 

Little  Boy's  Ont.door  Paletot,  with  |ieg-tup  slcere 

(trom  two  lo  elxht  years  of  age)  . 'd  6 

Little  Boy’s  Inverness  Cape...  ._  .  u  *> 

Child's  Gipsy  Cloak  ...  . d  8 

Children's  Pellsaea  Including  rape,  body,  &  skin  d  6 
Ciiildren's  Nigbtgowna  Chcinisca  Orawci'aeuch  1  U 
Liitie  Girl's  Fancy  Knickerbockers  ...  .«  1  < 

InratiTs’  CtorniKG. 

A  complete  set  of  thiiiKs  tors  Baby's  Layette,  in- 

eluding  eight  articles  ...  ...  ...  _  8  ( 

Or  with  Cloak ...  ...  ...  ...  10  8 

Baby's  Cloak,  separately  .»  . .  ‘J  8 

*,*  A  flat  pattern  is  given  when  necessary  with  eaeS 
article. 


SPINNINGS  IN  TOWN. 
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initiation  into  the  dignities  of  matronhood,  a  glimpse  of 
bhdal  glories,  a  vision  of  Hymen’s  trappings,  a  “  trous¬ 
seau.”  Hearken,  O  daughters,  to  the  description  of  the 
proper  frame  of  mind  in  which  you  should  approach  the 
sacred  mysteries  of  this  all-important  subject.  Where 
will  you  find  a  better  example  of  a  bride  elect  than  in 
the  famed  Grisclda  Grantley,  Lady  Dumbello? 

“Grisclda  displayed  no  lack  of  a  becoming  inte¬ 
rest.  She  went  to  work  steadily,  closely,  and  almost 
with  solemnity,  as  though  the  business  in  hand 
were  one  s.hich  it  would  be  wicked  to  treat  with 
impatience,  '  he  even  struck  her  mother  with  awe 
by  the  grandeur  of  her  ideas  and  the  depth  of  her 
theories.  Nor  let  it  be  supposed  that  she  rushed 
away  at  once  to  the  consideration  of  the  great 
fabric  which  w’as  to  be  the  ultimate  sign  and  mark  of 
her  status,  the  quintessence  of  her  briding,  the  outer 
veil,  as  it  were,  of  the  tabernacle — namely,  her 
wedding-dress.  As  a  great  poet  works  himself  up  by 
degrees  to  that  inspiration  which  is  necessary  for  the 
grand  turning-point  of  his  epic,  so  did  she  slowly 
approach  the  hallowed  ground  on  which  she  would  sit, 
with  her  ministers  around  her,  when  about  to  discuss 
the  nature,  the  extent,  the  design,  the  colouring,  the 
structure,  and  the  oruameutation  of  that  momentous 
piece  of  apparel.  No :  there  was  much  indeed  to  be 
<lone  before  she  came  to  this ;  and  as  the  poet  to  whom 
I  have  alluded,  just  invokes  his  muse  and  then  brings 
his  smaller  events  gradually  out  upon  his  stage,  so  did 
Miss  Grantley,  with  sacred  fervour,  ask  her  mother’s 
aid,  and  then  prepare  her  list  of  all  those  articles  of 
under-clothing  which  must  be  the  substratum  for  the 
visible  magnificence  of  her  trousseau.” 

It  is  of  this  “  substratum”  that  the  Silkworm  designs 
to  spin.  The  “upper  ten”  have  only  to  give  their 
orders — money  no  object — and  lol  Paris  furnishes 
an  exquisite  corhcille  de  manage ;  but  to  many  of  our 
readers  money  is  a  great  object,  and  the  advertisment 
of  a  £20  trousseau  has  attracted  many  eyes  and 
elicited  many  inquiries.  “  Will  the  Silkworm  see  for 
us?”  “Will  the  Silkworm  inquire  about  the  £20 
trousseau  and  let  us  know  all  about  it  ?” 

From  Regent-street  to  Piccadilly — Vigo-strcct,  Sack- 
ville-street,  here  we  are  at  37,  Piccadilly.  Mrs.  Addley 
Iloume  is  most  obliging,  and  will  show  all  her  needle¬ 
work  treasures. 

This  is  what  the  Silkworm  saw  in  the  said  trousseau : 
Good  merino  vests;  flannel  petticoats  of  two  qualities 
and  colours ;  nightdresses  of  Ilorrocks’  longcloth 
trimmed  with  frills  and  embroidery ;  chemises  of  two 
shapes  and  qualities  (the  Silkworm  recommends  the 
Alexandra  shape) ;  beautiful  petticoats  trimmed  and 
tucked ;  petticoat  bodices ;  stays ;  handkerchiefs,  all  of 
excellent  material,  good  work,  and  beautiful  trimming. 

The  dressing-gowns,  some  of  flannel — ladies  have  a 
choice  of  scarlet,  blue,  and  pink — the  other  of  a  pretty 
print — are  long  and  handsome,  tastefully  trimmed,  and 
made  on  a  first-rate  pattern. 

The  stockings  are  most  excellent,  and  those  of  Lisle 
thi-oad  particularly  pleased  me.  Three  jupons  are 
included  in  this  outfit,  a  Sansfiectum,  Gemma,  and 
white  Brillantd  jupon.  ’Phey  are  all  good,  but  the 
Silkworm  prefers  the  Gemma  to  all  the  others  for  its 


extreme  lightness — a  quality  much  to  be  appreciated  in 
warm  weather.  The  Gemma  is  so  called  from  the 
peculiarity  of  the  steel  fasteners,  which  arc  shaped  as 
gems  are  cut,  in  faucets.  Upon  inquiry  I  found  that 
any  single  article  from  this  trou.sseau  may  be  had 
separately,  and  ladies  may,  if  they  please,  dispense 
with  or  change  any  article  for  one  of  superior  finish ; 
but  the  trousseau,  taken  as  it  stands,  does  Mrs.  Bourne 
infinite  credit,  and  ladies  whose  incomes  are  limited 
can  obtain  a  good  and  ladylike  outfit  for  the  twenty 
pounds  above  mentioned.  Of  course  no  Silkworm 
could  be  satisfied  until  she  had  inspeeted  other  trous¬ 
seaux  of  more  pretentious  character,  and  in  larger 
quantities. 

Neatness  and  good  material  are  the  rule,  and  the 
Silkworm  was  pleased  to  find  that  some  patterns  she 
noticed  in  the  lowest-priced  trousspau  arc  used  in  the 
forty,  fifty,  sixty,  and  eighty  guineas  outfit,  as  being 
the  best  and  newest.  Among  these  patterns  the 
Beatrice,  Edith,  Claude,  and  Alexandra  chemises  were 
remarkable  for  their  design  and  shape,  as  are  the 
Belgravia,  Favourite,  and  Princess  patterns  in  night¬ 
dresses.  An  excellent  assortment  of  lingerie — collars 
and  cuffs  of  various  shape  and  form — the  points,  or 
“pepluin,”  still  carrying  off  the  honours,  although 
flowers,  heads,  bows,  and  buckles  arc  among  the  most 
fashionable  designs — plain  linen  collars  trimmed  with 
Valenciennes  lace,  with  satin-stitch  embroidery,  with 
point  russc — all  these  w'ere  showm  me. 

In  corsets  I  saw  several  varieties.  The  “  Sym¬ 
metrical”  laces  at  the  side,  and  avoids  marking  the 
dress  with  the  lace,  sometimes  observable  in  stout 
figures.  The  “  Ilannozon”  corset  drawrs  in  with  a 
band,  and  looks  most  comfortable  In  jupons.  besides 
the  three  I  named,  I  saw  the  Dcmi-Gemma,  Deiln- 
Sansflectum,  the  Piccadilly,  the  Demi-Ondina,  and  the 
Pompadour,  which  are  all  modified  in  size,  and  suit  the 
prevailing  taste. 

'file  Silkworm  can  recommend  the  trousseaux  and 
articles  inspected;  they  are  not  only  reasonable  in 
price,  but  excellent  in  quality,  style,  and  workmanship. 

Mons.  Bimmel  was  at  the  entrance  of  his  abode  of 
sweet  perfumes  as  the  Silkworm  w'as  returning  home, 
a  little  fatigued  with  her  day’s  sport.  “Silkworm,” 
said  he,  “  I  have  yet  a  novelty  to  show  you.  I  will 
detain  you  un  petit  moment  seukment.  See,  here  is  my 
new  soap  for  travellers — savon  des  voyagettrs — Sei/e  des 
Itcisendtn—jabon  del  viajante.  You  know,  for  you  are  a 
travelled  Silkworm,  with  w'hat  difficulty  good  soap  is 
procured  on  the  continent.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you 
carry  it  about  with  you,  how  wet  and  disagreeable  aro 
both  soap  and  dressing-case.  Voilh  un  remede !  See, 
in  this  box,  no  bigger  than  a  shaving-soap  case,  are 
twenty-five  cakes  of  soap,  like  medals  or  coins,  and 
amply  sufficient  to  last  the  most  energetic  washer  an 
entire  day,  and  yet  not  valuable  enough  to  carry  away. 
Thus  you  have  always  a  clean,  fresh  piece  of  soap — a 
luxury  at  the  price  of  a  necessity — one  shilling  the 
box !”  “  Monsieur,”  replied  the  Silkworm,  “  the  idea 
is  worthy  of  your  high  intelligence — your  untiring 
ingenuity — your  foreign  policy,  I  see,  is  no  meddle  and 
muddle,  but  medal  and  model — this  circle  of  soap, 
so  clear,  so  pure,  so  bright,  so  appe’tissant  P 


It  IS  unne¬ 
cessary  to 
add  that  the 
embroidery 
must  be 
worked  be¬ 
fore  fasten¬ 
ing  the  out¬ 
side  material 


after  having  worked  it, 
finish  the  Ist  long  treble), 


1  chain,  1  leaf,  1  double 
in  the  middle  stitch  of  the 
next  scallop,  1  scallop,  1 
double  in  the  middle  stitch 
of  the  next  scallop ;  1 
scallop,  1  double  in  the 
middle  stitch  of  the  next 
scallop ;  repeat  from  *. 
4th  row :  1  double  in  the 
Ist  stitch  of  the  preceding 
row,  •  1  leaf,  1  double  in 
the  chain  stitch  between 
the  first  2  leaves,  1  leaf,  1 
double  in  the  middle  stitoh 
of  next  scallop,  7  chain,  1 
double  in  the  middle  stitch 
of  the  next  scallop ;  repeat 
from  *.  5th  row  :  1  chain, 


400  and  401.— Embroidery 
Patterns  for  Orna¬ 
menting  Needlebooks, 

WORKB.\SKETS,  &C. 

These  patterns  are  both 
worked  in  French  embroi¬ 
dery  and  point  russe,  with 
coloured  purse  silk  on  silk 
or  cashmere.  'ITie  thimble, 
cotton,  and  ribbon  are 
worked  in  applique  with 
glace  silk.  The  colours 
are  chosen  according  to 
personal  taste. 

402. — Pocket  Comb  Case. 


This  case  is  made  of  wliliirilfc 
thin  pasteboard.  Cut  two 
similar  parts  from  illus-  ^i,  ^ 
tration ;  cover  them  on 
one  side  with  oilcloth, 
which  is  to  be  the  lining, 
and  sew  them  together  , 

with  overcast  stitch,  except 

at  the  upper  round  sicle.  400. — Embroidery  Patteio 
The  outside  can  be  covered  books,  Wor 

with  light  silk,  cashmere, 

rep,  &c. ;  the  parts  which  appear  dark  on  illustration 
are  worked  in  applique  with  dark  silk,  and  are  edged 
with  silk  soutache.  The  choice  of  colours  is  left  to  per¬ 
sonal  taste. 


~  — — — of  the  loop,  take  the  1st 

400. — Embroidery  P.yttehn  for  Ornamenting  Needij;-  of  the  3  chain  stitches  and 
BOOKS,  Workbaskets,  &c.  the  loop  again  on  the 


on  tne  pasie- 
board. 


403. — Trimjiing  for  Bodices,  Jackets,  &c. 
crochet  work  and  white  embroidery. 

This  trimming  consists  of  two  strips  of  crochet  inser¬ 
tion  sewn  together,  and  trimmed  with  square  pieces  of 
blue  ribbon,  as  can  be  seen  in  illustration.  Each  square 
of  ribbon  is  trimmed  with  a  pattern  in  embroidery 


BOOKS,  Workbaskets,  &c.  the  loop  again  on  the 

needle,  and  cast  off  toge- 
1  illustration  ther  as  1  stitch  the  2  loops  on  the  needle),  3  chain,  1 
id  are  edged  purl  turned  downwards,  2  chain  (this  forms  1  scallop  ; 
s  left  to  per-  whenever  we  mention  the  word  scallop  in  the  course  of 

the  work,  it  is 
to  be  worked 
in  the  same 
manner  as  the 
OHO  just  de¬ 
scribed),  1 
double  in  the 
Ist  chain 
stitch  after 
the  2  next 
purl  of  the 

402.— Pocket  Comb  Case.  preceding 

row  ;  repeat 

TS,  &c.  from  *.  3rd  row :  2  chain,  1  purl  turned  downwt^s. 

F.RY.  2  chain,  1  double  in  the  middle  stitch  of  the  Ist  scallop 

rochet  inser-  of  the  preceding  row,  •  1  leaf  (work  for  this  5  chain,  1 
are  pieces  of  long  treble  in  the  2nd  ;  this  long  treble  is  worked  in 
Each  square  the  ordinary  way,  but  it  is  not  cast  off  entirely — 2  loops 
embroidery  must  remain  on  the  needle ;  then  work  1  long  treble  m 


the  1st  of  t.ho  Fi  oKaiti  ■ 


403. — ^Trimming  for  White  Bodices. 


404. — ^Braiding  Design. 
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the  double  stitch  between 
the  2  first  leaves  of  the 
preceding  row,  1  leaf,  2 
chain,  1  purl  upwards,  2 
chain,  1  double  in  the  next 
double,  1  scallop  in  which 
the  2  purl  must  be  turned 
upwards,  1  double  in  the 
next  double,  2  chain,  1 
purl  turned  upwards,  2 
chain  ;  repeat  from  *.  Cth 
row :  *  1  double  in  the 
chain  stitch  before  the  Ist 
leaf,  1  scallop  like  the  one 
in  the  preceding  row,  1 
double  in  the  chain  stitch 
after  the  2  following 
leaves,  1  similar  scallop, 
1  double  in  the  middle 
Si  'ch  of  the  next  scal¬ 
lop,  1  similar  scallop ; 
repeat  from  *.  7th  row: 
1  chain,  1  purl  turned 
downwards,  1  chain,  *  1 
double  in  the  middle  stitch 
of  the  1st  scallop,  1  chain, 
1  purl  downwards,  3  chain, 
1  purl  downwards,  1  chain ; 
repeat  from  *.  8th  row : 


401. — Embroidery  Pattern  for  Ornamenting  Needle- 
books,  WORKBASKETS,  &C. 


Alternately  1  treble,  1 
chain  stitch,  missing  1 
stitch  of  the  preceding  row 
under  it ;  each  purl  is  con¬ 
sidered  as  1  stitch. 

404. 

Braiding  Design. 

This  pattern  of  long 
twisted  loops  can  beworked 
with  silk,  worsted,or  cotton 
braid,  or  in  chain  stitch. 
It  is  useful  for  trimming  a 
variety  of  articles  of  dress 
or  fancy  work,  and  espe¬ 
cially  cloth  lappets  for 
baskets,  llower  -  stands, 
cigar-cases,  mats,  &c. 

405. 

Berlin  Work  Pattern. 

This  pattern  is  suitable 
for  chairs,  cushions,  foot¬ 
stools,  &c.  It  consists  of 
three  separate  strips,  either 
of  which  may  be  worked 
by  itself  as  a  border. 
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HEALTH  AND  BEAUTY. 

VI. — ^TIIE  IIAlIlDnESSER. 

WOMEN  noft'-a-days  aim,  say  some  who  are  probably 
cynics,  at  the  production  of  a  sensational  aspect, 
running  away  from  the  natural  as  much  as  possible, 
hence  the  multitude  of  devices  that  exist. 

“Nature,”  writes  Addison,  “  has  laid  out  all  her  art  in 
beautifying  the  face ;  she  has  touched  it  with  vermi¬ 
lion,  planted  in  it  a  double  row  of  ivory,  made  it  the 
seat  of  smiles  and  blushes,  lightened  it  up  and  enlivened 
it  with  the  brightness  of  the  eyes,  hung  it  on  each  side 
with  curious  organs  of  sense,  given  it  airs  and  graces 
that  cannot  be  described,  and  surrounded  it  with  snch 
a  flowing  shade  of  hair  as  sets  all  its  beauties  in  the 
most  agreeable  light.  In  short,  she  seems  to  have  de¬ 
signed  the  head  as  the  cupola  to  the  most  glorious  of 
her  works ;  and  when  we  load  it  with  such  a  pile  of  j 
supernumerary  ornaments,  we  destroy  the  symmetry  of 
the  human  flgure,  and  foolishly  contrive  to  call  off  the 
eye  from  the  great  and  real  beauties  to  childish  gew¬ 
gaws,  ribbons,  and  bone-lace.” 

Ignorance  undoubtedly  is  at  the  bottom  of  a  good 
deal  of  this  excess  and  nonsense ;  the  useful  purposes 
that  the  hair  serves  in  the  economy  of  nature  have 
never  been  taught  sufficiently  to  the  masses,  and  there 
is  not  one  hairdresser  in  a  hundi  cd  that  knows  anything 
about  the  structure  or  the  natural  history  of  the  hair. 
Political  and  religious  motives,  social  status,  and  life, 
convenience,  fashion,  novelty,  and  mistaken  beliefs  in 
possible  good,  l  ave  tended  each  in  turn  to  the  adoption 
of  certain  peculiar  modes  of  wearing  and  treating  the 
hair,  and  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  following  the 
teachings  of  physiology  as  a  guide  to  the  ordinary 
management  of  the  hair.  Practices  and  plans  the  most 
diverse  exist,  and  are  vaunted  in  identical  terms.  In 
the  aoirees  that  were  held  some  time  since,  there  was 
much  that  was  of  a  puffing  character.  We  think,  how¬ 
ever,  that  if  the  Academy  devoted  to  the  hairdressers 
could  devise  means  by  which  men  could  be  taught  the 
art  of  hairdressing,  the  health  of  the  hair,  and  the  rules 
best  adapted  to  preserve  a  proper  state  of  the  hair  and 
scalp,  the  pubhc  would  derive  immense  benefit.  At 
present,  if  we  were  to  sum  up  the  amount  of  good  on 
the  one  hand,  and  of  bad  on  the  other,  produced  by 
accepted  nostrums,  we  should  have  to  place  a  large 
balance  to  the  side  of  the  bad.  Men  and  women  com¬ 
plain  that  it  has  really  become  a  nuisance  to  have  one’s 
hair  cut.  “  You  can  get  over  the  bows  and  scrapes 
you  meet  on  entering,  scarcely  the  quite  cool  familiarity 
of  recognition,  reject  it  as  often  as  you  may  have  done, 
but  when  you  are  seated  comes  the  rub.  You  endure  a 
volley  of  pseudo-science,  with  woefully  murderous  in- 
accmacy  discharged  at  the  ‘  'air  of  the  ’ed.’  You  are 
told  of  some  dire  calamity  in  store  for  your  scalp,  unless 
you  make  use  of  some  wondrous  panacea,  which  the 
speaker  has  extracted,  after  much  study,  from  some 
unheard-of  source,  a  fact  which  is  backed  up  by  the 
array  of  bottles  around  you,  and  which  speak  volumes 
for  the  gullibility  of  the  public.  What  with  the  dan¬ 
druffs,  tubes  of  the  hair,  scruff,  hoily  preparations,  balms 
of  Arabia,  and  the  like,  one  leaves  the  place  in  no 


pleased  mood.”  So  writes  a  physician,  the  most  emi¬ 
nent  in  his  walk.  A  man  will  grumble  at  a  matter  of 
a  ©onple  of  shillings  for  a  bottle  of  physic  to  cure  a 
bodily  ailment,  but  will  freely  pay  double  or  treble 
that  amount  for  some  compound  that  can’t  by  any  pos¬ 
sibility  become  absorbed  by  the  hair  or  scalp,  and  which 
must  be  quite  useless  beyond  the  influence  it  may  have 
in  virtue  of  stimulating  properties. 

VII. — STRUCTURE  OF  THE  H.tlR. 

Hairs  are  nothing  more  or  less  than  modifleations  of 
the  ordinary  skin ;  and,  indeed,  so  are  feathers,  nails, 
horns,  hoofs,  and  the  like.  All  arc  comprised  of  cells 
of  different  shapes,  packed  together  more  or  less  closely, 
so  as  to  form  a  thread  in  one  case  or  a  flat  plate  in 
another,  llie  hair  is  placed  in  a  little  depression  of 
the  skin,  called  the  follicle,  from  a  Latin  word  signify¬ 
ing  a  scrip  or  bag ;  it  is  not  very  deep,  and  consists  of 
three  parts — a  root,  tlie  stem  or  shafl,  and  at  the  extreme 
end  of  the  root,  a  knob,  or  little  concave  end,  which  fits 
on,  as  it  were,  like  a  cap,  to  a  little  convex  projection, 
the  growing  point  or  papilla.  The  follicle  is  simply  a 
little  pit,  just  as  though  you  had  taken  a  needle,  for 
instance,  and  placing  its  blunt  end  on  the  surface 
pouched  down  a  little  way  in  the  skin  ;  but  at  the  very 
end  we  find  the  papilla,  which  is  made  up  of  a  little 
bunch  of  blood-vessels  covered  with  cells,  and  it  is  this 
which  gives  out  the  fluid  from  which  the  cells  of  the 
hair  are  formed.  As  these  cells  increase  they  push  on 
those  already  formed;  the  sides  of  the  follicle  dctenninc 
the  direction  in  which  they  shall  go,  so  as  to  become 
packed  together  to  form  the  root ;  this  goes  on  more 
perfectly,  the  cells  getting  flatter  and  flatter,  resembling 
fibres  mure  than  cells,  being  more  compacted  together, 
as  the  parts  below  arc  pushed  on  by  the  forming  of  the 
new  cells,  till  at  last  an  appointed  length  is  reached, 
the  shaft  being  much  less  un  size  than  the  root,  conse¬ 
quent  upon  the  mode  of  growth  and  formation.  Tlie 
only  part,  then,  where  the  hair  really  grows  is  deep 
down  in  the  follicle;  the  mode  of  growth  explains 
satisfactorily  the  necessity  for  continuous  dyeing  where 
an  artificial  colour  is  desired,  for  the  new  growth  next 
the  skin  duly  appears,  and  of  its  natural  hue.  The 
same  circumstance  may  be  noted  in  sheep;  the  red 
marks  made  for  purposes  of  recognition  fading  and 
disappearing  after  a  while.  Now,  if  we  examine  the 
shaft  carefully  with  the  microscope,  we  shall  see  that  it 
consists  of  two  parts ;  an  outer,  which  is  more  fibrous, 
and  is  that  which  gives  form  and  strength  to  the  hair, 
and  a  central  part,  made  up  of  cells  rather  loosely 
packed  together,  and  called  the  medulla,  or  pith.  In 
the  human  subject  these  cells  entirely  fill  up  the  central 
part  of  the  hair,  which  is  here  not  a  tube,  as  generally 
supposed,  although  in  other  animals  the  inside  of  tho 
hair  is  really  more  or  less  hollow,  as  in  the  ordinary 
goosequill.  By  the  aid  of  a  little  boiling  in  strong 
acid,  it  is  possible  to  disentangle  the  meshes,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  hair,  and  the  fibres  that  are  bound  to¬ 
gether  separating,  they  are  then  seen  to  be,  when  newly 
formed,  oval,  or  round  and  soft;  and  at  the  old,  or 
upper  part  of  the  shaft,  spindle-shaped ;  in  other  words, 
tough  and  flattened,  or  drawn  out  lengthwise.  Most 
fibres  are  made  on  this  principle,  an  example  being  an 
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ordinary  rope.  The  hair  is  covered  on  the  outside  with 
little  scales,  so  placed  as  to  resemble  the  tiles  of  a  house, 
one  over  the  other,  and  in  consequence  of  this,  there 
are  little  projections,  which  may  be  felt  if  a  hair  is 
drawn  the  wrong  way  (from  point  to  root)  through  the 
fingers.  Hair-merchants  and  wig-makers  act  upon  a 
knowledge  of  this  formation  in  handling  and  using  hair, 
for  unless  these  little  ledges  or  projections  are  all  in¬ 
clined  in  one  direction,  the  hair  would  not  lie  smoothly, 
but  become  entangled ;  and  so,  catching  and  hitching 
the  one  fibre  into  another,  present  a  rough  unsightly 
look ;  moreover,  further  brushing  would  felt  it  together 
and  make  it  worse  and  worse.  It  is  this  growth  of 
fibre,  too,  which  is  used  in  manufactures  for  felting, 
and  the  value  of  a  fibre  depends  upon  the  number  and 
frequency  of  these  little  projections  or  irregularities, 
which  differ  very  considerably  in  different  animals. 
The  peculiarity  is  strongly  developed  in  the  bat’s  hair, 
the  outside  of  which  is  covered  with  little  scales  exactly 
like  feathers. 

VIII. — COLOUR  OF  THE  HAIR. 

The  national  colour  of  hair  is  due  to  the  influence  of 
atmosphere  and  climate,  and  arises  from  the  greater  or 
less  amount  of  little  dark  specks  or  granules,  called 
pigment.  It  is  this  pigment  which,  scattered  freely 
throughout  the  skin  of  the  negro,  makes  him  a  black. 
The  hotter  the'  climate  the  darker  the  hair  and  skin ; 
hence  the  light-haired  races  are  found  to  inhabit 
northern  latitudes,  and  the  dark-haired  tribes  the 
southern  climes. 

The  nut-browm  and  blonde  are  especially  seen  in 
Germany.  Intermixture  of  race  has  done  a  good  deal 
to  mar  the  precise  distinctions,  but  to  effect  a  change 
to  any  marked  extent  in  the  original  hue  of  a  nation’s 
hair  requires  considerable  time.  Golden  hair,  so  very 
fashionable  at  the  present  time,  praised  by  Shakspearc, 
loved  by  poets,  and  seized  by  the  artist’s  brush,  is  one 
of  the  long-sung  beauties  of  Venice.  It  was  a  great 
fashion  in  Elizabeth’s  time,  who  is  accounted  to  have 
had  red  hair  \mder  the  flattering  statement  that  it  was 
golden. 

The  pigment  cells  are  mostly  found  in  the  outer  part 
of  the  shaft  of  the  hair,  and  vary  somewhat  in  compo¬ 
sition,  according  to  the  colour,  in  each  instance.  In  the 
much-prized  golden  locks,  there  would  appear  to  be 
more  sulphur  and  oxygen ;  in  black  hair,  more  carbon 
and  a  little  iron ;  in  red  hair,  iron  and  sulphur ;  and  in 
white  hair,  phosphate  of  lime.  Various  dyes,  of  course, 
may  be  composed,  capable  of  altering  the  natural  tint, 
and  some  of  these  we  described  upon  high  authority  at 
a  former  “Conversazione.” 

Red  hair  is  not  uncommon  in  Northern  Asia ;  Esau 
was  a  red-haired  man,  it  is  believed,  and  the  Ancient 
Germans  get  the  credit  of  having  possessed  red  locks 
and  blue  eyes.  Yellow  and  flaxen  hair  were  found 
amongst  the  Celts,  the  Saxons,  the  Normans,  Caledo¬ 
nians,  and  Gauls ;  and  in  the  picture  found  at  Thebes 
of  an  ancient  shepherd  the  same  fair  hair  is  painted. 
The  Spartan  women,  and  many  of  the  present  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Russia,  must  also  be  credited  with  the  red. 
The  colour  may  be  even  variegated ;  many  cases  are  on 
record,  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  allowing  the  exist¬ 


ence  of  such  a  condition  when  we  see  it  so  fully  perfected 
in  the  tiger,  the  leopard,  the  beautiful  silver  fox,  and 
other  animals.  'The  garden  mole  is  said  to  have  green 
hair. 

In  writing  of  the  colour  of  the  hair,  notice  could  not 
well  be  omitted  of  the  sudden  whitening  of  the  hair. 
We  know  why  in  Albinos  and  old  persons  the  loss  of 
colour  occurs,  but  a  less  satisfactory  state  of  knowledge 
exists  as  to  the  sudden  changes  in  colour  which  have 
taken  place.  Byron’s  prisoner  of  Chillon,  Sir  'fhomas 
More,  Marie  Antoinette,  and  the  names  of  many  others 
in  history  or  within  our  own  circle,  will  at  once  occur  to 
the  mind  as  illustrations.  Feuchterstehen  has  noticed 
that  it  follows  grief,  and  Leuhossek  states  that  a  certain 
philosopher  unhappily  lost  K  sea  the  manuscript  which 
he  had  recently  discov-.'ed,  and  was  so  terribly  cha¬ 
grined  that  he  became  rapidly  grey.  White  locks  have 
been  seen  intermingled  with  the  chesnut  hair  of  women, 
and,  not  unfrequently,  after  local  injuries,  the  hair  has 
become  specially  white. 

A  startling  case  of  the  loss  of  colour  occurred  some 
years  ago  at  San  Francisco.  It  appears  that  a  young  fel¬ 
low  who  had  saved  a  large  sum  of  money  paid  a  visit  to 
a  gambling-house,  where  a  good  deal  of  unusually  smart 
play  happened  to  be  going  on ;  so  much  so  that  it  in¬ 
fluenced  the  stranger,  who,  wound  up  to  a  pitch  of  great 
excitement,  placed  the  whole  of  his  earnings  to  risk 
upon  the  chances  of  the  cards,  exclaiming,  “  My  home 
or  the  Mines.”  It  was  noticed  that  in  the  short  time 
the  game  was  being  played  the  suppression  of  feeling  in 
him  was  agonising,  and  indeed  it  attracted  the  attention 
of  all  present,  which  became,  as  it  were,  centered  upon 
him  instead  of  the  game.  The  young  fellow  won,  but 
he  immediately  swooned  when  the  result  was  known, 
and  on  the  morrow  his  hair  had  become  perfectly  white 

Chemical  drugs  alter  the  colour  of  the  hair,  and  a 
proper  combination  forms  the  requisite  dye.  In  tattooed 
cases  the  hair  is  said  to  absorb  some  of  the  colouring 
matter  and  to  become  tinted.  Some  very  amusing  cases 
of  change  of  colour  will  be  found  recorded  in  the  Enaj- 
clnpmdia  Britannica  and  Metropolitana,  under  the  head  of 
“  Hair.”  It  is  asserted  that  in  old  people  the  grey  has 
been  replaced  by  dark  hair  when  at  a  very  advanced 
age,  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  allowing  the  possibility 
of  such  an  occurrence. 

Greyness  is  one  of  the  natural  results  of  old  age,  and 
signifies  that  there  is  a  smaller  quantity  than  formerly 
of  colouring  matter  in  the  blood. 

“  Hot  yonth  is  ipent ;  the  warm  tints  f  >m  the  blood  hare  gone ; 

Cold  age  doth  show  veins  colonrless  and  of  tame  hne.” 

We  have  already  spoken  of  sudden  whitening.  This 
change  may  come  on  at  an  earlier  aj,  ban  seems  natu¬ 
ral.  In  old  people  it  is  associated  with  ..  'asting  of  the 
hair  follicles  themselves,  and  under  such  conditions  the 
hair  is  not  re-formed,  and  baldness  supervenes;  the 
circulation  is  diminished,  and  not  only  is  the  secretion 
of  the  colouring  matter  of  the  bulbs  stopped,  but  no 
more  bulbs  grow.  If  we  sum  up  the  causes  of  greyness 
we  shall  find  some  due  to  hereditary  and  constitutional 
peculiarities,  some  to  the  effects  of  violent  emotion, 
others  to  a  want  of  pigment  formation  from  diseases  of 
the  skin,  or  from  diseases  of  the  veins  supplying  the 
hair  formative  apparatus. 
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VIII. — LEAF  PRIXTUJG. 

T  is  sometimes  desirable  to  make  impressions  of  the 
skeletonised  leaves,  either  for  preservation  as 
curiosities  in  a  scrap-book  or  album,  for  transmission 
by  post  as  specimens,  or  for  the  engraver  to  reproduce 
on  wood.  The  taking  of  these  impressions,  direct  from 
the  leaves,  though  an  exceedingly  simple  process  when 
once  understood,  requires  some  care  and  skill.  Whoever 
may  undertake  to  produce  them,  should  ask  the  aid  of 
some  friend  who  has  a  practical  knowledge  of  printing, 
as  the  processes  by  which  books  and  newspapers  are  pro¬ 
duced  arc  applicable  to  leaf  printing.  The  operator 
should  procure  a  spoonful  of  printer’s  ink,  a  printer’s 
roller  (small),  and  a  case-knife.  With  the  knife  spread 
a  small  quantity  over  half  the  surface  of  a  marble  slab 
about  a  foot  square.  AVhen  spreading  the  ink  on  the 
slab,  let  it  be  confined  to  one  end  of  it,  not  letting  it 
cover  more  than  half  the  stone.  Care  must  be  taken 
not  to  allow  thick  streaks  or  ridges  of  ink,  but  to  spread 
a  thin  film  or  covering  as  uniform  as  possible.  Print¬ 
ing  ink  is  a  thick  and  pastc-like  compound,  which 
stiffens  in  cold  weather,  and  if  the  operation  is  to  be 
performed  when  the  temperature  is  low,  the  stone  should 
be  slightly  warmed  before  the  ink  is  laid  on.  The 
warmth  will  render  the  ink  sufficiently  fluid  to  operate 
in  a  satisfactory  manner.  If  no  marble  slab  can  be 
conveniently  obtained,  then  a  smooth  board,  about  an 
inch  thick,  may  be  substituted.  The  board  will  not 
require  to  be  warmed. 

For  taking  impressions,  thin  letter  paper  will  be 
found  the  best,  if  it  be  nicely  glazed  and  free  from 
ridges  or  water-marks.  It  should  first  be  cut  into 
pieces  of  the  desired  sizes,  and  then  slightly  sprinkled 
with  clean  water,  say  two  or  three  pieces  first.  On 
these  as  many  dry  ones  should  be  laid,  and  they 
sprinkled  in  turn,  then  more  dry  ones,  then  another 
sprinkling,  and  so  on  until  the  whole  quantity  has  been 
sprinkled.  Let  the  pile  lie  for  half  an  hour,  or  until 
the  paper  has  absorbed  all  the  water.  Then  take  the 
pieces,  one  at  a  time,  and  turn  them  over,  placing  the 
first  on  a  board,  and  the  others  on  top  of  the  first,  but 
shifting  them  about  as  they  arc  turned  ;  that  is,  if  a 
very  wet  end  or  comer  is  observed  in  one  piece,  turn 
the  piece  around,  so  that  the  excessively  wet  places 
shall  come  in  contact  with  dryer  surfaces  in  the  new 
pile.  Be  particular  to  smooth  all  wrinkles  with  the 
back  of  the  thumbnail.  If  the  paper  has  been  made 
too  wet,  the  accident  can  be  remedied  by  interposing 
dry  pieces  between  two  wet  ones.  When  the  whole 
has  been  turned,  put  a  slight  weight  on  the  pile  to 
press  all  down  smooth,  as  much  depends  on  having  the 
paper  in  perfect  order. 

When  the  stone  has  been  supplied  with  ink  as  before 
directed,  the  roller  is  passed  several  times  over  it,  until 
the  whole  surface  of  the  roller  becomes  coated.  It 
will  take  up  the  ink  in  unequal  quantities,  that  is, 
more  in  one  place  than  in  another,  with  just  as  much 
irregularity  as  if  it  had  been  laid  upon  the  stone  with 
the  knife.  This  irregularity  must  now  be  remedied. 


and  the  ink  distributed  over  the  entire  surface  of  the 
roller  with  absolute  uniformity.  This  is  quickly  ac¬ 
complished  by  frequently  passing  the  roller  to  and  fro 
over  that  half  of  the  stone  on  which  no  ink  had  been 
spread.  But  in  so  doing,  care  must  be  taken  to  occa¬ 
sionally  lift  it  from  the  stone,  and  to  give  it  a  half 
revolution  before  again  putting  it  down,  so  that  its 
surface  shall  come  in  contact  with  new  portions  of  the 
surface  of  the  stone.  By  following  these  directions 
the  ink  will  become  distributed  evenly  over  the  face  of 
the  roller.  Being  now  ready  to  commence  the  printing, 
a  leaf  is  placed  on  a  smooth  board,  with  its  under  side 
uppermost,  as  there  the  leafy  veins  or  ribs  are  more 
prominent  than  on  the  upper  side.  The  roller  having 
been  charged  with  ink,  it  is  rolled  to  and  fro  over  the 
leaf  until  the  latter  is  seen  to  have  received  a  sufficient 
supply.  Three  or  four  times  going  over  will  generally 
be  enough.  Then  lay  the  leaf  on  the  top  sheet  of  the 
damp  paper  pile,  with  the  inked  side  down,  and  over  it 
place  a  doubled  sheet  of  dry  paper,  press  it  with  the 
left  hand  so  tightly  that  the  leaf  shall  not  move,  and 
with  the  thumbnail  of  the  right  hand  rub  pretty  hard 
over  the  whole  leaf.  This  pressure  of  the  thumbnail 
will  transfer  the  ink  on  the  leaf  to  the  surface  of  the 
damp  paper,  and  if  the  inking  has  been  carefully  done, 
a  clear  and  distinet  impression  will  be  obtained.  If 
duplicates  are  desired,  repeat  the  operation.  If  the 
impression  is  not  entirely  satisfactory,  then  try  one 
from  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaf.  The  printed  sheet 
should  be  immediately  placed  between  the  leaves  of  a 
thick  book,  there  to  remain  until  dry,  when  it  will 
come  out  nicely  pressed,  and  smooth  as  before  being 
damped. 

If  you  cannot  readily  procure  a  printer’s  roller,  take 
a  piece  of  india-rubber  hose,  say  an  inch  or  two  in 
diameter,  about  five  inches  long,  and  force  it  over  a 
round  stick,  leaving  handles  projecting  at  the  ends.  If 
the  surface  of  the  rubber  is  very  uneven,  it  should  be 
made  imiform  by  covering  it  with  thick  buckskin. 
Where  the  rubber  hose  cannot  be  obtained,  a  covering 
for  the  stick  may  be  made  by  winding  round  it  several 
thicknesses  of  cloth  or  flannel,  and  eovering  it  with 
buckskin.  After  working,  the  ink  should  be  washed  off 
the  stone  and  roller  with  turpentine,  ley,  or  strong 
soap-suds. 

Failure  in  the  first  attempts  are  just  probable,  but 
should  not  discourage  the  operator.  The  process  is 
very  simple  and  easy,  and  a  little  practice  will  bring 
success.  None  but  the  most  perfect  leaves  should  be 
used,  as  any  blemish  will  of  course  be  reproduced  in 
the  impression. 

L\. — FURTUER  REMARKS  ON  MOUNTINO, 

Another  and  newer  style  is  the  black  velvet  cross, 
with  cushion  of  the  same  colour  round  the  base,  with 
wreaths  or  vines  of  small  leaves — the  smallest  to  be 
had — entwined  around  it.  The  effect  of  this  arrange¬ 
ment  is  admirable,  as  it  shows  with  great  advantage 
the  beautiful  leaves  of  the  ivy,  the  deutzia,  the 
wistaria,  the  bignonia,  and  the  silver  poplar,  as  they 
are  displayed  upon  the  dark-coloured  background.  A 
wooden  cross,  of  the  height  and  proportions  required. 
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covered  neatly  with  velvet,  should  be  firmly  glued  into 
the  wooden  base,  and  the  white  vines  fonned  of  the 
stiffened  erochet  cotton,  the  little  stems  which  arc  to 
connect  the  leaves  with  the  vine  being  made  of  the 
finer  thread.  Tlic  exercise  of  a  nice  taste,  with  some 
little  mechanical  dexterity,  are  all  that  will  be  rctiuired 
to  produce  a  very  happy  effect.  A  few  leaves,  ferns, 
and  small  seed-vessels,  grouped  around  the  base,  com¬ 
plete  the  arrangement. 

Still  another  style,  suggested  by  the  desire  to  trans¬ 
mit  specimens  of  the  art  by  mail  or  otherwise,  to  friends 
at  a  distance,  consists  in  a  grouping  in  a  box,  having  a 
dark  lining,  and  gumming  the  leaves  on  the  bottom  of 
the  box,  precisely  as  for  framing.  The  bouquet  thus 
sent  can  be  framed  by  the  receiver  by  merely  cutting 
off  the  rim  or  sides  of  the  box.  A  deep  passe-purlout 
frame,  made  of  dark  paper,  will  answer  very  well  for 
small  bouquets.  Still  other  designs,  wreaths  in  vases, 
albums,  &c.,  will  suggest  themselves  to  the  proficient 
in  this  graceful  art,  and  with  accumulated  experience 
will  come  enlarged  ideas  of  the  beautiful,  whose  fur¬ 
ther  development  will  soon  embellish  many  a  home  of 
taste. 

X. — COXSIDERED  AS  A  KEMUXERATIVE  EMPLOY^^EXT. 

When  a  novelty  in  science,  art,  or  manufactures 
becomes  a  candidate  for  public  favour,  a  first  con¬ 
sideration  with  many  is— Vill  it  pay?  An  art  is 
esteemed  valuable  in  proportion  to  its  power  of  enrich¬ 
ing  the  discoverer.  The  benefit  or  pleasure  it  may 
confer  on  the  community  is  a  secondary  matter,  as  men 
usually  make  new  discoveries  for  their  own  exclusive 
gain.  Whatever  share  the  public  may  receive  is  inci¬ 
dental,  and  they  are  required  to  pay  for  it. 

As  to  the  art  we  have  described,  some  think  that  it 
is  wholly  deficient  in  commercial  value.  They  say, 
“As  an  invention,  it  is  not  new.  As  the  common  grain 
fan  had  been  used  for  ages  in  China,  before  the  Dutch 
discovered  it  and  transplanted  it  to  their  own  country, 
whence  it  was  subsequently  exported  elsewhere,  so  the 
art  of  skeletonising  flowers  had  existed  in  Asia  for 
centuries  before  it  became  known  in  Europe.  Like 
what  is  yet  known  as  the  Dutch  fan,  which  mechanical 
ingenuity  transformed  from  a  sluggish  and  imperfect 
crudity  into  a  rapid  and  efficient  machine,  so  this  art, 
under  the  touch  of  American  taste  and  shrewdness,  has 
been  made  to  take  high  rank  among  the  most  beautiful 
creations  of  genius.  But  here  the  parallel  ceases.  Fans 
can  be  manufactured  by  machinery,  and  every  farmer 
who  produces  grain  must  have  one.  They  are  articles 
of  necessity,  not  of  luxury.  Though  there  be  a  limit 
to  their  consumption,  yet  the  consumption  is  neverthe¬ 
less  large  enough  to  give  to  the  article  some  commercial 
value. 

But  machinery  cannot  be  applied  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  these  delicate  tissues.  ITieir  preparation  is 
essentially  an  art,  not  a  manufacture.  Like  the  chiselling 
of  a  statue,  which  must  be  done  by  the  slow  labour  of  the 
^  artist  himself,  .so  can  their  beauties  be  unveiled  only  by 
the  mo.st  skilful  hands.  The  statuary  may  employ  an 
onlinary  workman  to  h^w  away  (ho  superfluous  mass 
beneath  which  lie.--  concealed  the  graceful  creation  of  his 
genius,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  a  journeyman  skcletoniser 
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could  be  trusted  w'ith  a  single  department  of  the 
The  artist  must  depend  more  entirely  on  hersch^^^^ 
even  the  statuary.  Hence  a  manufacture  whicl^^H 
not  admit  of  the  aid  of  machinery,  and  which 
peculiarly  delicate  as  to  exclude  that  of  even  hu^^| 
assistance,  has  little  or  no  commercial  value.  Extei^^l 
production  is  impossible.  The  world  may  be  rea^^B 
supplied  with  grain  fans,  but  a  corresponding  al'^H 
dance  of  skeleton  flowers,  were  there  a  proportioi^H 
demand  for  them,  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  rBH 
subtle  ingenuity.  Could  they  have  been  as  rapi<^| 
duplicated  as  apple-parers  or  nut-rackers,  they  wo<^| 
have  long  since  ceased  to  be  a  novelty.” 

AVe  join  issue  as  to  per.sons  not  being  able  to  gain  a 
thing  by  following  this  art.  Neither  the  draughtsman  nS 
the  painter  employs  machinery  to  aid  him,  but  we  kajl 
not  heard  our  artists  on  wood,  or  in  watcr-coloui's,  or^B 
oils,  find  fault  with  the  prices  obtained  for  their  wo;  k-B 
Universal  adoption  is  not  the  gauge  by  w'hich  all  mcritB 
are  to  be  estimated.  As  the  contemplation  of  a  w’lllB 
chiselled  statue  will  stimulate  high  and  noble  thought  B 
such  as  refine  the  heart  and  awaken  in  it  new  and  loft'B 
aspirations,  so  do  all  other  works  of  genuine  art.  ThiB 
pre.scnt  century  has  shown  us  that  all  art  is  progressive, 1 
and  that  bi  twccn  its  progress  and  the  advance  of  a  gene-1 
rally  refined  taste,  there  is  a  parallelism  too  distinct  to  !>■  j 
overlooked.  The  production  of  a  skeletonised  flower! 
is  one  contribution  to  the  general  sum  of  advancement, 
and  if  it  is  a  beautiful  object,  people  will  like  to  have 
it.  The  flower  may  be  less  imposing  than  the  statue 
or  the  canvas,  but  it  is  a  far  more  elaborate  marvel, 
combining  in  a  single  subject  a  revelation  of  the 
wonders  of  the  Divine  Hand,  so  intricate,  and  yet  so 
harmonious,  that  the  chisel  of  the  statuary  or  the  pencil 
of  the  painter  might  seek  in  vain  to  rival  it.  AVhy,  then, 
should  it  not  be  hailed  as  a  fresh  star  in  the  drawing¬ 
room  galaxy?  It  will  contribute  its  share  to  the 
general  fund  of  innocent  and  rational  gratification. 
Taste  will  appreciate  its  beauty,  and  all  lovers  of  Nature 
and  the  devout  will  cherish  it  as  affording  a  new  in¬ 
centive  for  worship  and  veneration.  I 

The  art  of  preparing  phantom  bouquets  sn  in  i 
dcsignctl  for  female  hands  exclusively.  'I'hough  .sour ' 
of  its  attendant  operations  arc  unpleasant,  yet  all  ai\d 
delicate  and  gentle.  No  rude  hand  can  manipulate  thr^ 
tender  fibres  but  to  destroy  them.  If,  indeetl,  the  ocetB 
pation  be  not  made  remunerative,  an  equivalent  fol 
deficient  commercial  value  is  that  the  production  oil 
skeleton  flowers  will  afford  employment  to  minds 
which  cannot  fail  by  it  to  be  informed,  invigorated,  and 
enlarged.  Everywhere  the  effect  will  be  to  elevate  and 
refine.  Should  the  study  be  found  difficult  and  abound¬ 
ing  with  disappointments,  it  will  teach  the  learner 
perseverance.  If  it  have  its  discouragements,  it  will  be 
found  to  have  its  gratifications  also.  Success  in  it  is 
worth  achieving,  and  few  will  be  found  so  selfish  as 
not  to  be  proud  of  seeing  that  their  friends  have  con¬ 
quered  it. 

Our  papers  arc  now  finished  on  this  subject.  Next 
month  we  will  print  a  chapter  on  the  preservation  of 
flowei-s,  which  will  bo  very  acceptable  to  many  of  our 
readers. 


